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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE    BOOK    or    THE    PROPHET 

JEREMIAH. 


L  Life. — ^The  materials  for  a  bio^plij  of  Jeremiah 
are  supplied  in  his  collected  writmgs  with  nnnsual 
fulnees.  We  know  more  of  his  personal  history  than 
we  do  of  that  of  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel,  much  more  tnan  of 
that  of  the  minor  prophets,  who  have  left  for  the  most 
part  only  a  few  cnapters  as  the  record  of  their  work. 
With  the  help  of  inferences  from  acknowledged  facts, 
and  of  a  few  fairly  authenticated  traditions,'  we  are  able 
to  enter  into  the  circnmstances  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  worked,  and  into  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes, 
and  fears,  of  which  they  were  the  occasion.  Of  him  it 
may  be  said,  more  than  of  any  other  of  the  ffoodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets,  that  his  whole  life  lies  before 
ns  as  in  an  open  scroll. 

It  will  be  conyenient  to  arrange  the  main  facts  of 
the  history  thus  laid  open  to  ns  under  the  reigns  of  the 
seyend  kings  with  whom  he  was  a  contemporary. 

I.  Ukdbb  Josiah  (b.c.  638— 608).— In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  king  the  prophet  speaks  of  himself  as  still 
"  a  child."  That  woitl  is,  howeyer,  somewhat  yague  in 
its  significance,  extending  from  infancy,  as  in  Exod.  ii. 
6 ;  I  Sam.  iy.  21,  to  adult  manhood,  as  in  I  Sam.  xxx. 
17 ;  1  Kings  iii.  7.  All  that  it  can  be  held  to  imply  is 
that  the  prophet  felt  himself  to  be  relatiyely  younff  for 
the  work  to  which  he  had  been  called,  tiiat  he  had  not 
attained  the  ayerage  age  of  a  prophet ;  and  this,  it  may 
be  inferred,  was  not  far  distant  nrom  that  at  which  the 
Leyites  entered  on  their  work,  wliich  yaried,  at  different 

friods,  from  twenty  to  thirty  (Num.  iy.  3,  yiii.  24 ; 
Ohron.  zxiii.  3,  24).  We  may  reasonably  infer, 
then,  from  the  way  in  which  the  prophet  speaks  of 
himself,  that  he  was,  at  the  time  when  ne  felt  himself 
called  to  his  high  and  perilous  work,  somewhere  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-fiye,  i,e,,  that  the  first  seyen, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  first  twelye  years  of  his  life,  were 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon. 

He  is  described,  further,  as  "  being  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
-of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth  "  ( Jer.  i.  1).  That 
name,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  borne  by  the  high 
priest  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  m  Josiah*s 
reformation.  (2  Kings  xzii.  8.)  There  are,  howeyer,  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  identifying  that  Hilkiah  with  the 
father  of  the  prophet.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter 
is  named,  without  any  mention  of  special  dignity,  is 
against  it.  The  priests  of  Anathoth  were  of  the  line 
<rf  Ithamar  (1  Kings  ii.  26 ;  1  Chron.  xiiy.  3),  while  the 
high  priests,  from  2iadok  downwards,  were  of  the  line 
of  EleasEar.  The  identity  of  name  may,  howeyer,  be  re- 
garded as  probably  indicating  some  close  connection  of 
4iffinity  or  friendship.  Other  coincidences  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  Shallum  (Jer. 
xxxii.  7),  bore  the  same  name  as  the  husband  of  Hmdah 
the  prophetess  (2  "Kings  xxii.  14).    Ahikam,  the  son  of 


Shaphan,  the  great  supporter  of  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  and  HuldiUi  in  tneir  work  (2  Chron.  zxziy.  20), 
was  also  throughout  the  protector  of  the  prophet  (Jer. 
zxyi.  24).  The  strange  Rabbinic  tradition  that  eight 
of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  this 
period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Seraiah,  Maaseiah,  Hilkiah, 
Hananeel,  Huldah,  Shallum)  were  aU  desconded  from 
the  harlot  Bahab  (Carpzoy,  TrUrod,  in  lib,  V.T.  Jerem.) 
may  possibly  haye  been  a  distortion  of  the  fact  that  the 
persons  so  named  were  united  together,  as  by  communiir 
of  feeling,  so  fJso  by  adffinity  or  friendship.  With 
regard  to  two  others  of  the  number,  we  know  that 
both  Baruch  and  Seraiah,  who  appear  as  disciples  of 
the  prophet  (chap,  xxxyi.  4,  Ii.  59),  were  sons  of  Neriah, 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  that  Maaseiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxiy.  8)  was  goyemor  of  Jerusalem,  acting  with 
Hilldah,  Huldah,  and  Shaphan  in  the  reforms  of 
Josiah. 

With  these  facts  we  can  picture  to  ourselyes  some  of 
the  influences  which  entered  into  Jeremiah's  education, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  his  prophetic  mission.  The 
name  giyen  to  him  by  his  father,  with  its  significance 
as  "Jehoyah  exalts,'  or  "is  exalted,"  or  "Jehoyah 
throws  down  "  Tthe  latter  meaning  resting  on  the  more 
accurate  etymology),  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  em- 
bodying what  was  contemplated  and  prayed  for  as  the 
ideal  of  his  life.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  name  was 
common  at  that  time,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  father 
of  the  wife  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31),  and  of  one  of  the 
Bechabites  (chap.  xxxy.  3).  That  name  may  be  thought 
of,  accordingly,  as  not  without  its  influence  on  the  pro- 
phet's early  years.  As  he  grew  to  boyhood  he  would  hear 
of  the  cruelties  and  the  apostasy  of  Manasseh  and  of 
Amon.  For  him,  as  for  Isaiah,  there  would  be  a  train- 
ing in  the  law  and  literature  of  Israel,  in  whateyer 
form  it  l^en  existed,  in  Job,  and  Proyerbs,  and  such  of 
the  Psalms  and  tiie  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  as 
were  then  extant.  The  so-called  Alphabetic  Psalms  (ix., 
xxy.,xxxiy.,xxxyii.,cxi.,cxii.,cxix.,cxly.)may haye  helped 
to  form  the  taste  and  style  which  afterwards  displayed 
themselyes  in  the  alpharotic  structure  of  the  Larnenta- 
turns.  The  writings  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors, 
Isaiah,  at  least,  asf  ar  as  chaps,  i.— -xxxix.  are  concerned, 
could  scarcely  haye  been  otherwise  than  familiar  to 
him.  His  early  manhood  must  haye  coincided  with  the 
earlier  reforms  of  Josiah,  whose  life  would  seem  to  haye 
run  pawJlel  with  his  own,  each  being  apparentl;^  about 
the  same  age  when  the  prophet  receiyed  his  call, 
Josiah  haying  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eight 
(2  Kings  xxii.  1).  The  reyerence  with  which  he  looks 
on  the  Bechabites,  the  fact  that  one  of  those  Bechabites 
bears  the  same  name  (chap.  xxxy.  3),  the  probability 
that  one  trained  in  the  household  of  a  deyout  priest 
would   not  be  unmindful  of   the  teaching  of  Isaiah 


JEEEMIAH. 


(zxYiii.  7)  and  Amos  (ii.  11,  12),  as  to  the  perils  of 
wine  and  strong  drink,  make  it  probable  that  he  too 
was  one  of  the  Nazarites  to  whom  the  latter  prophet 
looked  as  the  strong^  of  Israel,  and  whom  Jeremiah 
himself  names  with  reverence  and  admiration  (Lam. 
iy.  7).  To  snch  an  ontward  consecration  to  an  ascetic 
life,  the  words  which  speak  of  him  as  haying  been 
"sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb*'  (chap.  i.  5) 
naturally  seem  to  point.  The  child  was  to  be  the 
father  of  the  man,  the  priestly  Nazarite  boy  was 
already  half-way  on  the  road  to  a  prophet's  work,  was 
already,  by  God's  calling  and  election,  "ordained  a 
prophet  onto  the  nations     (chap.  i.  5). 

In  such  a  character,  reminding  ns,  in  many  of  its 
features,  of  the  young  Timotheus,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  notes  of  the  ascetic  temperament.  He  is 
deyout,  sensitive,  easily  depressed  and  made  self.dis- 
trustful,  kindling  all  too  easily  into  a  bitter  and  angry 
indignation,  gifted,  in  a  speciu  measure,  with  the  gift 
of  tears.  The  circumstances  of  his  call  imply  a  pre- 
vious preparation,  as  did  those  of  Isaiah's.  He  nad 
mourned  over  his  people's  sins,  and  yearned  to  bear  his 
witness  against  tnem ;  but  then  there  came  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  adced  a  thousand  times  by  men  of 
like  character,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  P  The 
burden  of  the  task  of  being  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
seemed  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Tne  answer  to  this  feel- 
ing came  in  the  special  call,  neither  to  be  ignored  nor 
resisted,  for  the  circumstances  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Notes  on  chap.  L  His  weakness  was  to 
be  fortified  with  a  strength  nigher  than  his  own.  As 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  so  also  here,  it  would  seem  that 
the  call  was  not  followed  by  immediate  prophetic  action. 
Jeremiah  is  not  named  in  the  history  of  Josiah's  refor- 
mation, which  he  must  have  watched,  however,  with  in- 
tense interest,  not,  perhaps,  without  some  misgivings, 
like  those  which  Isaiah  had  felt  during  the  like  work  of 
Hezekiah,  as  to  its  reality  and  inwiurd  thoroughness. 
The  prophet's  keen  eye,  iu  this  as  in  other  things,  saw 
below  the  surface,  and  discerned  that  something  more 
was  wanted  than  the  breaking  down  of  idol  sanctuaries, 
or  the  abolition  of  the  worship  of  the  high  places.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  righteousness  without  which 
national  restoration  was  impossible.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  too,  that  he  must  have  seen  with  some  dis- 
quietude the  foreign  policy  which  led  statesmen  and 
people  to  seek  safety,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  in  an 
alliance  with EgyptTchap. ii.  36).  For  Josiah  personally, 
who,  acting  on  a  different  policy,  opposed  that  alliance, 
and  fell  in  battle  against  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Megiddo 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  ne  would  naturally  feel  a  warm  and 
admiring  affection,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  writer  was  in  tne  lamentations  which  he 
composed  on  that  king's  death,  but  which  are  not  now 
extant,  their  fame  having  apparently  been  overshadowed 
by  the  greater  elegies  that  now.'bear  that  name .  Possibly 
we  may  also  refer  to  this  period  some  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  prophet's  writings,  which  have  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  general  survey  of  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people,  and  to  which  no  specific  date  is 
assigned,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  later  chapters. 

2.  Undes  Jehoahaz  (ob  Shallum).— The  short 
reign  of  this  king,  who  was  ehosen  by  the  people  on 
hearing  of  Josian's  death,  and  deposed  alter  three 
months  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  gave  little  scope  for  direct 
prophetic  action.  As  representing  an  anti-Egyptian 
pohcy,  and  thus  continuing  in  the  line  of  action  which 
Josi^  had  adopted,  the  prophet  probably  sympathised 
with  and  supported  him,  and  the  tone  of  respectful 


sorrow  with  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  exile  (chap, 
xxii.  10),  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  stem  rebuke 
which  he  addresses  to  his  successor  (chap.  xxii.  13 — 19). 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  most  of  those  who 
were  Jeremiah's  protectors  in  the  reigns  that  followed 
— Shaphan,  Ahikam,  Maaseiah,  and  others — were  sup- 
porters of  his  policy  at  this  crisis. 

3.  Ukdbb  Jehoiakim  (b.c.  607 — 697). — ^The  eleven 
years  of  this  king's  reign  were  for  the  prophet  a  time 
of  conspicuous  activity.  He  found  little  ground  for 
hope  in  the  Eg^tian  alliance  of  which  the  king  was 
the  representative,  still  less  in  the  self-indulgent  and 
luxurious  character  of  the  king  himself  (chap.  xxii.  13 — 
16),  or  in  the  priests  and  proj^ts,  the  Pashurs,  B[ana- 
niahs,  and  the  rest,  who  were  dominant  in  his  council 
and  Uis  court.  ForAiim  the  rising  power  of  the  Chal- 
dseans  under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to 
be  accepted,  not  only  as  inevitable,  but  as  appointed  for 
the  punishment,  and  therefore  for  the  education,  of  his 
people.  The  King  of  Babylon  was  God's  servant  doing 
His  work  (chaps,  xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6).  To  resist  him  was 
to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  As  he  had  foretold 
(chap,  xlvi.),  the  short-lived  triumph  of  Pharaoh  Necho 
in  the  capture  of  Carchemish  was  followed  by  a  crush- 
ing defeat,  which  placed  Jehoi|Jdm  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Ghaldeean  king,  and  compelled  him  to  renounce  his  de- 
pendence on  the  "  broken  reed  "  of  Egypt,  and  to  accept 
the  position  of  a  vassal  king  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  incidents  of  this  time  of 
conflict  call  for  a  special  notice.  At  the  opening  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  the  prophet  foretells  the  desolation  of 
the  Temple.  It  should  be  laid  waste,  even  as  Shiloh  had 
been  (chap.  xxvi.  6).  Priests,  prophets,  people  are  en- 
raged, ana  threaten  him  with  aeatn  (chap.  xxvi.  8),  but 
are  foiled  by  the  influence  of  his  lay  protectors,  who 
urge  the  precedent  of  a  like  prediction  uttered  by  Micah 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  as  an  argument  in  his  defence 
(chap.  xxvi.  10 — 18).  The  fate  of  a  contemporary  pro- 
phet, Urijah,  is  recorded  by  him  at  this  jimcture,  ap- 
parently as  showinghow narrow  his  own  escape  had  been 
(chap.  xxvi.  23).  The  catastrophe  of  Garchemish  natu- 
rally led  to  a  fuller  utterance.  He  foretells  the  seventy 
years  of  the  captivity  (chap.  xxv.  11),  and  symbolically 
^ves  the  cup  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to  all  the  nations 
which,  one  after  another,  were  to  fall  under  the  Baby- 
lonian yoke,  ending  in  predicting,  under  the  cypher 
form  of  Sheshach,  the  fate  of  !Babylon  itself  (chap. 
xxv.  17 — ^26).  To  this  period,  *when  the  armies  of  the 
Ghaldaaans  were  driving  those  who  lived  in  tents  or 
villages  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  or  other  fortified 
cities,  we  must  refer  the  interesting  episode  of  th& 
Bechabites  in  diap.  xxxv. 

In  the  same  year  we  have  the  first  indication  of  the 
prophet's  work  as  the  editor  of  his  own  prophecies. 
His  secretary  and  disciple  Baruch  writes,  as  ne  dic- 
tates, a  collection  of  his  more  striking  prophecies,  pro- 
bably corresponding  roughly  with  the  earlier  chapters  of 
our  present  Dook.  Jeremiah  himself  was  hindered,  we 
know  not  how,  whether  by  iUness  or  by  prudence,  from 
appearing  in  public,  but  Baruch  solemnly  read  what  he 
had  written  in  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Temple.  Once 
again  priests  and  prophets  were  stirred  to  wrath.  The 
matter  came  to  tne  ears  of  the  king,  who,  in  his  im- 
potent anger,  burnt  the  parchment  roll,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Jeremiah's  fnends.  Orders  were  given  to 
arrest  the  prophet  and  the  scribe;  but  they  again 
escaped,  and  re- wrote  all  that  had  been  destroyed  with 
many  like  words  (chap,  xxxvi).  The  contrasted  charac- 
ters of  the  two  friends— one  seeking  great  things  for 
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Limself ,  eager  to  play  a  prominent  ^art  in  the  history 
of  the  time,  the  other  content,  and  wishing  to  make  his 
disciple  content,  if  his  life  was  **  given  him  for  a  prey  " 
— come  out  in  the  interesting  episode  of  chap,  zlv., 
which  belongs  probably  to  this  penod. 

To  this  reign  we  may  also  probably  refer  the  sym- 
bolic teaching  which  was  presented  in  a  somewhat 
startling  form,  when  Jeremiah,  haying  first  been 
directed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  potter's  work  as  a 
parable  of  Grod's  teaching  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  (chap,  zyiii.),  was  afterwards  told  to  go  to  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  and  to  warn  king  and  people  of 
the  oestmction  that  was  coming  npon  them  by  break- 
ing in  their  presence  the  potter's  vessel,  which  was  con. 
demned  as  worthless  (chap.  xix.).  This  was  followed 
by  another  outburst  of  matifi^nant  rage  on  the  part  of 
Pashnr  the  priest,  from  which  this  time  the  prophet  did 
not  escape.  The  painful  and  ignominious  pumshment 
of  the  stocks  entered  into  his  soul,  and  called  forth  a 
burst  at  onoe  of  denunciation  and  passionate  despair 
which,  except  in  Pss.  Ixix.  and  oix.,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  ui  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (chap.  xx). 

If  we  accept  the  received  text  and  the  literal  inter- 
pretation  of  chap.  xiiL  1 — 11,  we  have  to  assign  to  this 
period  of  Jeremiah's  life  the  two  journeys  to  Euphrates 
which  are  there  narrated.  Such  journeys  were  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  improbable.  Jonah,  and  probably 
Nahmn,  had  already  found  their  way  to  Nineven 
(Jonah  iii.  3).  Manasseh  and  other  members  of  his 
royal  household  had  been  taken  to  Babylon  (2  Ghron. 
xxxiii.  11).  Oyer  and  above  the  symbolism  of  the  nar- 
rative there  may  have  been  a  personal  motive  connected 
with  such  a  journey,  the  desire  to  do  what  he  could  for 
his  country's  welfare  by  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
destined  conquerors.  Possibly  we  may  trace  the  special 
orders  which  were  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his 
protection  (chap,  xxxix.  11)  to  the  acquaintance  thus 
b^i^nn.  If  we  might  assign  the  visits  to  a  period  after 
the  first  deportation  of  Jewish  captives  to  jBabvlon  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Dan.  L  1),  we  might  con- 
nect them  with  the  desire  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  exiles,  and  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  the  pirophet 
who  vras  settled  with  his  companions  on  the  banks  of 
Chebar  (Ezek.  i  1),  or  with  Daniel  and  his  friends  in 
the  court  at  Babylon.  The  fact  that  the  former 
prophet  was  with  him  at  Jerusalem  during  fpreat  part 
of  tne  reigR  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  his  teaching  shows 
many  traces  of  Jeremiah's  influence  (comp.  in  par- 
ticular Ezek.  xviii.  2  and  Jer.  xxxi.  29),  may,  at  all 
events,  be  noted  as  throwing  light  npon  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  latter's  life,  and  on  the  influence 
which  he  exerdsed  over  his  contemporaries. 

4.  UiTDSB  Jbhoiachik  (b.c.  597). — The  short  three 
months'  reign  of  this  king  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of 
Jeremiah's  predictions,  in  the  captivity  first  of  his  pre- 
decessor, ana  then  of  Jehoiachin  nimself  ,  together  with 
all  the  officers  of  their  courts  and  the  wealtmer  part  of 
the  population.  We  may  infer,  from  the  fact  of  his 
heang  deposed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  he  was  led  by 
his  counsellors  (he  himself  was  a  mere  boy)  to  enter  into 
intrifipaes  against  the  OhaldaBan  sovereiffnty;  and  the  tone 
in  mich  Jeremiah  speaks  dE  him  (<map.  xxii.  24 — 30) 
impUee  that  he  and  the  queen-mother— ^probably  the 
master-mind  of  the  policy  of  the  court  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
15) — ^were  disposed  to  reject  his  counseLs.  In  him  and 
in  his  childless  age  the  prophet  saw  the  close  of  the 
dynasty,  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  of  the  house  of 
David.  It  is  noticeable  that  Jeremiah,  though  a  priest,  es- 
caped the  doom  of  exile  which  probably  fell  on  his  friend 


and  disciple  EzeUel,  and  the  difference  in  their  fortunes 
may  be  traced  without  ^much  risk  of  error  to  the 
prominent  part  which  the  f ormor  had  taken  from  first 
to  last  as  counselling  subjection,  possibly  to  the  per- 
sonal favour  with  which  he  was  already  regarded  by  ihe 
ChaldsBan  rulers.  The  effect  of  the  separation  must, 
however,  have  added  to  his  sense  of  loneliness.  Not  a 
few  of  his  friends  and  protectors  must  have  shared  in 
the  captivity.  He  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  life 
during  his  remaining  years  more  single-handed  than 
before. 

5.  Undbb  Zedekiah  (b.c.  597—586). — ^As  might 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  likely  to  be  a  more  submissive 
vassal  than  his  predecessors,  appointed  possibly  with 
Jeremiah's  approval,  the  prophet  receives  at  the  hands 
of  this  prince,  on  the  whole,  a  better  treatment  than  at 
those  of  his  predecessors.  The  king  respects  him,  kBe|»B 
his  counsel,  endeavours  to  protect  him  (chap,  xxxvii. 
3 — ^17,  xxxviii.  16).  The  very  name  which  he  aaopted  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  "Bighteous  is  Jah,"  or 
''Jehovah"  (2  Kings  xxiv.  18),  seems  to  have  been  in* 
tended  to  identi^  him  with  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
phet's teaching  that  in  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  " 
(chap,  xxiii.  6)  was  to  be  found  the  archetype  and  the 
source  of  all  righteous  government.  The  long,  however, 
was  weak  and  vacillatmg.  The  prophet  felt  Keenly  that 
only  the  most  worthless  remnant  of  the  people,  the  "  vile 
figs  "  of  the  crop,  were  left  in  Judah  (chap.  xxiv.  5 — 8). 
It  was  to  the  other  remnant  in  the  exile  of  ^aWlon  that 
he  turned  with  words  of  counsel  in  the  letter,  which  more 
thim  any  other  Old  Testament  document  seems  to  fore- 
shadow the  epistles  of  the  New  (chap.  xxix. ) .  Even  there 
also,  however,  there  were  false  prophets,  among  whom 
Zedekiah,  Ahab,  and  Shemaiah  were  conspicuous,  who 
spoke  of  him  as  a  "madman"  (chap.  xxix.  26),  and 
urged  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  more  active  measures 
of  persecution,  not  Imowing  that  the^  were  thus  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  a  quick  and  terrible  retribution. 

Soon  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  The  apparent  revival 
of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  Apries  (the  Pharaoh- 
hophra  of  chap.  xliv.  30)  raised  false  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  Zedeldah  and  his  advisers,  and  drew  Judah  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  into  projects  of  revolt  (chap, 
xxxvii.  5).  The  clearness  with  which  Jeremiah  fore- 
saw the  ultimate  destruction  of  Babylon,  made  him  all 
the  more  certain  that  it  was  not  to  come  at  once  or 
through  the  intervention  of  Egypt.  He  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  withbondiB  and  yokes  upon  his 
neck,  announcing  that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and 
its  cities  (chap,  xxvil  2).  The  false  prophet  Hananiah, 
who  broke  the  offensive  symbols,  and  predicted  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  ox  Babylon  within  two  years, 
leamt  that  a  yoxe  of  iron  was  uj^n  the  neck  of  all 
the  nations,  and  died  himself  while  it  was  still  presnng 
heavily  on  Judah  (chap,  xxviii.  3 — 17).  The  approach  OC 
an  Egyptian  army,  however,  and  the  consequent  de- 
parture of  the  Ghaldsoans,  made  the  position  of  Jere- 
miah fall  of  'danger,  and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape 
from  a  city  in  which  he  seemed  powerless  for  good,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoui  (chap, 
xxxvii.  12),  the  men  of  that  ciW  who  had  sought  his  life 
(chap.  xi.  21)  havinj^  probably  been  taken  into  exile  after 
the  nrst  Ghaldsean  invasion.  The  discovery  of  this  plan 
led  not  unnaturally  to  the  charge  of  desertion.  He  was 
arrested,  as  "  falling  away  to  i£e  Ohaldmans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (chap,  xxxvii  14),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (chap,  xxxvii.  16).  The  in- 
terposition of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and  con- 
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suited  lum,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigonrs  of  his 
confineznent  (chap,  xxzvii.  21);  but  as  this  milder  treat- 
ment left  him  able  to  speak  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Jndah,  bent  on  the  £!gyptian  alliance,  and  counting 
on  the  Mug's  being  unable  to  resist  them,  threw  him 
into  the  prison-pit,  and  would  have  left  him  to  die  there 
in  its  foulness  (chap,  xxxviii.  6).  From  this  horrible 
fate  he  was  delivered  by  the  kindness  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  Ebed-Melech,  and  the  kind's  lingering  regard 
for  him,  and  was  restored  to  uie  muder  custody 
in  the  king's  house  where  Baruch  and  other  f riendb 
could  visit  him  (chap,  xxrii.  16).  The  king  himself 
sent  Pashur  (not  the  one  already  named)  and  Zephaniah, 
both,  it  would  appear,  friendly  to  the  prophet  (chap. 
xxix.  29),  to  consult  him.  The  prophet,  as  if  touched 
by  this  humility,  speaks  to  the  long  in  gentler  terms. 
Exile  is  inevitable,  but  he  shall  at  least  "  die  in  peace," 
and  receive,  in  marked  contrast  with  Jehoiakmi,  an 
honourable  burial  (chap,  xxxiv.  3 — 5).  At  no  period  of 
his  life  is  the  prophet  truer  to  his  calling.  He  had 
before  to  fight  against  false  hopes  of  liberation.  He 
has  now  to  contend  against  the  despair  which  made 
men  lose  all  &ith  in  the  promises  of  God  and  in  their 
own  future.  That  danger  the  prophet  was  taught  to 
meet  in  the  most  effectual  way.  With  a  confidence  in 
that  future  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  encamped  (Livy 
xxvi.  11),  he  too  bought,  vrith  all  requisite  formalities, 
the  field  at  Anathoth,  which  his  kinsman  Hanameel 
wished  to  get  rid  of  (chap,  xxzii.  6 — 9),  and  proclaimed 
not  only  that  "  fields  and  vineyards  should  affain  be 
possessed  in  the  lands,"  but  that  the  "  voice  of  glad- 
ness "  should  once  more  be  heard  there,  and  that  under 
"  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  "  the  house  of  David  and 
the  priests  the  Levites  should  never  be  without  repre- 
sentatives (chap,  xzxiii.  21 — 26).  To  this  period  also 
we  may  assign  the  prophecy  of  a  New  Covenant  (chap. 
zzxi.  31),  wmch  was  destined  to  have  so  marvellous  a 
fulfilment,  and  which  has  fashioned,  under  the  teaching 
of  Him  who  came  to  be  the  Mediator  of  that  covenant, 
the  faith  and  the  terminology  of  Christendom.  His 
influence  may  also  be  traced  in  the  renewal  of  the 
national  covenant  with  Jehovah  (chap,  xxxiv.  18,  19), 
princes,  priests,  and  people  walking  in  procession  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  sacrifice  (clmp.  xxxiv.  19), 
and  in  the  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  Hebrew 
servants  and  handmaids  whom  the  oppression  of  ^e 
rich  had  brought  into  bondaee  (chap,  xxxiv.  9 — 14). 
The  reformation  thus  effected  was,  however,  only  on 
the  surface.  Covenant  and  prochunation  were  alike 
disregarded.  The  law  of  the  Sabbatic  year  was  set  at 
nought  as  that  of  the  Sabbath  day  had  been  before 
(chap,  xvii  21 — 27).  The  cup  of  iniqui^  was  full,  and 
the  judgment  came.  The  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  (Lam.  ii.  12,  20,  iv.  9).  At  last  the 
city  was  taken,  and  the  Temple  burnt.  The  king  and 
his  princes  endeavoured  to  e8cax>e,  but  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  Zedekiah  had  to 
see  his  children  slain  before  his  eyes,  and,  as  if  that 
were  to  be  the  last  sight  he  was  to  look  upon,  was 
afterwards  blinded,  and  taken,  as  Jehoiachin  had  been, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  prisoner  at 
Babylon  (chap.  lii.  10, 11). 

6.  Afteb  the  Captttbe  of  Jebtjsalem  (B.C. 
586 — P) — ^The  prophet  and  his  protectors,  who  had  all 
along  counselled  submission  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
had  now  the  prospect  of  better  treatment  than  their 


fellows.  A  special  charee  was  g^ven  to  Nebuzar-adan 
to  protect  the  person  of  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxxix.  11), 
and  after  being  carried  to  Ramah  with  the  crowd  of 
prisoners,  he  was  set  free,  and  offered  his  choife 
whether  he  would  go  to  Babylon  with  the  prospect  of 
rising,  as  Daniel  and  his  friends  had  risen,  to  an  honour- 
able  position  in  the  kind's  court,  or  renuiin  under 
the  protection  of  Gredaliiui,  the  son  of  his  steadfast 
friend  Ahikam,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  over 
the  cities  of  Judah  (chap  xl.  1— -5).  The  prophet's  love 
for  his  people  led  him  to  choose  ihe  latter  aLtemative, 
and  the  Cluddeean  commander  **  gave  him  a  reward," 
and  set  him  free.  Then  follow^  a  short  interval  of 
peace,  soon  broken,  however,  by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
by  Ishmael  and  his  confederates.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture how  the  prophet  himself  escaped  with  life,  but 
the  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  these  events  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  among  the  captives  whom 
Ishmael  carried  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were 
released  by  the  intervention  of  Johanan  (chap.  xli.). 
Jeremiah  was  thus  deprived  of  one  of  his  most  valued 
friends,  but  Baruch  was  still  with  him,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  people  turned  to  him  for  counsel.  They 
wanted,  it  would  seem,  his  sanction  to  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  their  only  chance  of  escaping  the 
punishment,  likely  enough  to  be  indiscriminate,  which 
the  Chaldseans  would  exact  for  the  murder  of  Oedaliah, 
was  in  an  immediate  fii^ht  to  Egypt  (chap.  xlii.  14). 
That  sanction  he  refused,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on 
himself  and  Baruch  the  old  charge  of  treachery  (cnap. 
xliii.  3),  but  the  people,  bent  on  following  their  own 
plans,  forced  him  and  his  discinle  to  accompany  them 
to  Tahpanhes.  There  we  have  the  last  recorded  scene 
of  the  prophet's  life.  He  once  more  rebukes  the  people 
vehemently  for  their  multiplied  idolatries,  among  which 
the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  had  been  the  most 
conspicuous  (chap,  xliv.),  does  not  shrink  from  again 
speaKing  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  "the  servant  of 
Jehovah  "  (chap,  xliii.  10),  and  foretells  that  he  will 
conquer  Egypt  as  he  had  conquered  Judah.  After  all 
this  all  is  uncertain.  If  we  were  to  accept  chap.  lii.  as 
the  work  of  the  prophet,  we  should  have  to  think  of 
him  as  living  for  twenty-six  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Probabilities  are,  however,  against  this 
conclusion,  and  there  is  greater  likelihood  on  the  side 
of  the  tradition,  reported  by  TertuUian  (adv.  Qnost 
c.  8),  Jerome  (adv.  Jornn.  ii.  37),  and  others,  that  he 
was  stoned  to  death  at  Tahpanhes  by  the  Jews  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rebukes.  Most  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  see  a  reference  to  this  in  Heb. 
xL  37,  just  as  they  refer  the  words  "were  sawn 
asunder  to  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah.  An  Alexandrian 
tradition  reported  that  his  bones  were  brought  to  that 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Chron,  Poach,  p.  156,  ed. 
Dindorf),  and  up  to  the  last  century  travellers  were 
told  that  he  was  buried  near  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh 
(Lucas,  Travels  in  the  Levant^  p.  2o).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  Jewish  statement  (quoted  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible),  that  he  and  Baruch  escaped 
to  Babylon  or  Judssa,  and  died  there  in  peace. 
Josephus  is  silent  as  to  his  fate.  Other  traoitions 
have,  at  least,  the  interest  of  showing  the  impression 
which  Jeremiah's  work  and  life  left  on  later  genera- 
tions. His  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years'  exile,  which 
had  at  first  been  full  of  terror,  came  to  be  a  ground  of 
hope  (chap.  xxv.  11 ;  Dan.  ix.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21). 
The  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  probably  impressed  it- 
self on  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  On  the  return  from  Babylon 
his  writings  were  received,  probably  under  Ezra  or  the 
scribes  ^  the  Great  Synagogue,  among  the  sacred 
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books  of  Israel,  and  in  the  Babylonian  recension  they, 
and  not  those  of  Isaiah,  took  the  foremost  place 
in  the  company  of  the  prophets,  Ezekiel  coming 
between  the  two.  The  Jewish  saying  "  that  the  Spirit 
of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zechariah "  bears  witness  to 
the  inflnence  which  the  one  prophet  was  belieyed  to 
hare  exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  other.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prediction  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  led  to  his  being  regarded,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  patron  saint  of  his  country.  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  taken  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark 
and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  had  concealed  them  in  a 
cave  on  Mount  Nebo  till  the  time  when  Grod  should 

Skther  His  people  together  once  again  (2  Mace.  ii.  I — 8). 
e  appeared  to  Judas  Maccabeus  as  "  a  man  with  gray 
hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  as  one  who  "prayed 
much  for  the  holy  ciiy ,"  and  gave  the  hero  a  "  golden 
sword"  with  which  to  "fight  tne  battles  of  the  Lord" 
(2  Mace.  XV.  13 — ^16).  ^  is  recognised  as  haviiur  a 
chief  place  among  the  prophets  ^  Israel,  sanctined 
from  nis  mothers  womb  (Ecclus.  xlix.  6,  7).  His 
authority  is  claimed  for  an  apocryphal  letter  to  the  cap- 
tives of  Babylon,  containing  a  long  polemic  against  the 
follies  of  idolatiy  (Bar.  vi.).  At  a  later  period  his 
name  was  attached,  as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  to  prophecies 
from  another  book  ui  the  sacred  canon,  either  as  naving 
been  their  original  author,  or  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  representative  of  all  the  prophets  of  the  captivity. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord's  mmistiy,  his  reappearance 
was  expected,  like  that  of  Elijah,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Christ.  Some  said  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that 
He  was  "  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets  "  (Matt.  xvi. 
14).  Probablyhe  was  *'ihat  prophet "  referred  to  in 
John  i.  21.  The  belief  that  ne  was  the  prophet  of 
Dent,  xviii.  18,  has  been  held  by  later  Jewisn  com. 
mentators  (Abarbanel,  in  CarpsBOV,  Introd.  in  F.  T. 
Jerem.).  The  traditions  as  to  his  re-appearance  Kngered 
even  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  appeared  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  one  of  the  "  two  witnesses "  of  Bev.  xL  3 
(Yictorinus,  in  loc.).  Yet  wilder  forms  of  legends 
were  found  in  Egypt.  It  was  he  who  had  foretold  that 
the  idols  of  that  country  should  one  day  fall  to  the 
gronnd,  at  the  presence  of  the  Virgin  and  her  child. 
OB  had  played  the  part  of  a  St.  ntrick,  and  had  de- 
livered the  region  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  where  he 
dwelt,  from  serpents  (Epiphan.  de  VU.,  proph,  op.  ii. 
p.  239).  He  had  returned  from  i^ypt  to  Jerusalem, 
and  had  lived  there  for  three  hundreayears  ^D'Herbelot, 
Bihl,  Orient,  p.  499).  The  narrative  of  his  sufferings 
was  expanded  into  a  history  like  that  of  a  Christiiui 
martyraom  (Eusebius,  Proep.  Evang.  ix.  39). 

IL  Character  and  Style.— In  the  popular  de- 
scription of  Jeremiah  as  the  "  weeping  prophet,"  in  the 
form  in  which  Michael  Angelo  has  portrayal  him  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  as  broodmg,  with  downcast  eyes,  in 
sorrowful  meditation,  we  have  a  true  conception  of  the 
prophet's  character  and  life.  Of  all  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  would  seem  to  have  had  the 
hardest  lot  of  suffering.  He  was  pre-eminently  "  the 
man  who  had  seen  afflietion : "  "  no  sorrow  was  like 
unto  his  sorrow"  (Lam.  i.  12,  iii.  1).  His  whole  life 
was  spent  in  what  seemed  a  fruitless  strife  with  the 
evils  of  his  time.  Cassandra-like,  he  had  to  utter  warn- 
ings which  were  disregarded.  Like  Phocion,  in  the 
history  of  Athens,  he  luui  to  counsel  submission  to  an 
alien  conqueror,  and  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being 
trMcherons  and  faint-hearted.  Had  the  horizon  of  his 
hopes  been  that  of  his  own  times  only,  his  heart  must 
have  shrunk  back  into  despair.    That  which  sustained 


him  was  the  inextinguishable  hope,which  hehadinherited 
from  Isaiah,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  restoration  of 
the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  new  and  better  Covenant, 
the  faith  in  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."  Li  his 
loneliness  and  his  sorrows,  in  his  susceptibility  to  in- 
tensest  suffering  and  keenest  indignation,  his  nearest 
parallel  in  the  nistory  of  literature  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  Dante.  In  him,  at  all  events,  the  great  £loren. 
tine  found  one  of  the  founts  of  his  inspiration,  quotes 
him  again  and  again,  both  in  hb  poetry  and  his  prose 
writings,  and  borrows  from  him  the  opening  symbolism 
of  the  Diovna  Commedia.  (Comp.  Jer.  v.  6  with 
Dante's  Inferno,  c.  i.) 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  other  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  than  those  which  bear  his  name, 
is  to  pass  from  the  region  of  history  into  that  of  con- 
jecture; but  the  fact  that  some  commentators  (e,g.f 
Hitzig)  assign  not  less  than  thirty  Psalms  to  his  author- 
ship («c.,  Pss.  v.,  vi.,  xiv.,  TT11. — ^xli.,  Iii. — ^Iv.,  Ldx. — Ixxi.), 
indicates  at  least  what  were  the  hymns  in  his  national 
literature  with  which  he  had  most  affinity,  and  which 
exercised  most  influence  on  his  thoughts  and  hmgnage. 
The  hypothesis  of  some  later  critics  Xe.g,,  Bnnsen,  Uod 
in  Hietory,  b.  ii.  c.  2),  who  assign  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  to  the  authorship 
of  Baruch,  that  Jeremiah  was  the  Servant  of  the  Lora, 
who  is  there  conspicuous,  has  a  like  suggestiveness. 
Beference  to  others  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  show  parallelisms  with  the  Law, 
a  special  prominenee  being  given  to  Deuteronomy, 
as,  e.g.^ 

Comp.  Jer.  xi.  3 — 5  with  Deut.  iv.  20,  vii.  12,  xxviL  26. 

„   xxxiv.  14   „       „      XV.  12 

„   xxxiL  18   „    Exod.  xx.  6 

„   xxxiL  21    „        „     vi.  6, 
with  Job  (comp.  Job  iii.  witii  Jer.  xr.  10,  xx.  14),  with 
both  parts  of  Isaiah. 

Comp.  Isaiah  iv.  2,  xi.  1  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  15 
xL  19,  20      „      „    X.  a— 6 
xlii.  16  „       „    xxxi.9 

xiiL,  xlvii.     „      „    1.,  li. 
and  with  the  earlier  prophets. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah,  if  less  conspicuous  for  its 
loftiness  and  majesty  than  that  of  Job  or  Isaiah,  has 
yet  a  passionate  intensity,  a  vividness  of  imagery,  a 
capacity  for  invective  or  for  pathos,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed and  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere,  in  this  also  re- 
minding us  of  Dante.  It  was  characteristic  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time  that  this  passionate  tempera- 
ment welcomed,  when  it  uttered  itself  in  the  Lamenta- 
tions, the  artificial  restraints  of  the  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment which  had  appeared  before  m  some  of  tne 
Psahns,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  fashion  of  the  times. 
(See  Introduction  to  Lamentations,)  Connected,  per- 
haps, with  this,  as  concentrating  attention  upon  the 
alj^abet  and  its  possible  uses,  is  Jeremiah's  use  of  a 
peculiar  cypher  writing,  the  use  of  an  inverted  alphabet, 
known  among  the  later  Jews  as  the  Atbash  (A  stand- 
ing for  T,  and  B  for  SH),  by  which  the  Sheshach  of 
Jer.  XXV.  26  became  for  the  initiated  the  symbol  of 
Babylon;  and  the  Hebrew  letters  of  " in  the  midst  of 
those  who  rise  up  against|me  "  of  Jer.  li.  1,  was  e(]^uivalent 
to  "  the  Chaldsans,"  which  accordingly  takes  its  place 
in  the  LXX.  version. 

m  Arrangement.— It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  chances  to  which  even  the  writ- 
ings of  a  prophet  may  be  subject,  that  the  order  of  the 
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LXX.  venion  of  the  greater  pari  of  Jeremiah  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  tiie  Hebrew.  Up  to  chap. 
zxT.  13  they  agree.  From  that  point  onward  to  the  end  of 
chap.  IL  the  mvergencymaybe  presented  as  foUows  .— 


LXX. 
.  14—18. 


XXVll.,  XXV111. 

xxix.  1  —  7. 

„     8—22. 

.       6H-11. 

„  12—16. 


zxzm. — 11. 
lii. 


Hebrow. 

zlix.  34-39. 

xIyL 

l.,li 

xlvii.  1  —  7. 

xlix.  7—24. 

xlix.  1— 6. 

„   28-^. 

„  23—27. 
xlyiii. 

IXT.  13—39. 
zxri. — ^xlv. 


It  is  obyions  that  the  Alexandrian  translators  mnst 
have  had  before  them  a  MS.,  or,  more  probably,  a  mass 
of  MSS.,  arranged  by  them,  or  for  them,  in  a  different 
order  from  that  adopted  by^the  scribes  of  Jndsa,  to 
whom  we  owe  onr  present  Hebrew  recension.  It  is  a 
natural  inference  from  this  (1)  that  the  prophet's 
writing  were  left  by  him  in  a  scattered,  nnarranged 
state,  m  the  hands  of  his  disdples,  Bwnch  and  others, 
and  that  two  of  these,  or  some  later  scribes,  thought  fit 
to  arrange  them  in  a  different  order.  It  was,  so  to 
speak,  as  if  the  sermons  of  an  eminent  preacher  in  later 
times  had  come  to  ns  as  they  were  f  onnd  in  his  drawers, 
nnsorted.  (2)  That  the  large  sections  in  which  the 
order  is  the  same  in  chaps,  i. — xxv.  13  (Heb.),  and 
xxvi — xIt.  (Heb.)  represent  two  collections,  whidi  con- 
tained the  chief  ]^rophecies  that  were  connected  with  the 
proi>het's  work  m  relation  to  Joda^,  while  the  others, 
bearing  chiefly  on  the  heathen  nations,  were  left  in  a 
less  continuous  form,  and  were  arranged  by  the  two 
editors  at  their  discretion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  neither  case  is  the  arrange- 
ment chrondogicaL  To  read  the  prophet's  writings 
in  the  order  m  time,  either  as  regaros  the  facts  to 
which  they  refer,  or  the  date  of  their  composition,  we 
must  adopt  an  acrangement  different  from  both  of  those 
which  are  now  be&re  ns.  In  regard  to  some  of  the 
sections  where  we  haye  a  definite  note  of  time,  speci- 
fying, if  not  the  exact  year,  at  least  the  reign  to  wiiich 
they  of  right  belong,  the  task  is  comparatiyely  easy. 
In  regard  to  the  others,  we  are  in  the  wider,  and  there- 
fore more  difficult,  field  of  conjecture.  Taking  tiie 
dates  giyen  in  the  Authorised  yersion  as  approximately 
ri^ht,  the  following  giyes  the  order  in  which  Jere- 
miah's prophecies  ought  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
his  life,  and  which  has  been  practically  followed  in  the 
preceding  biography : — 


B.C 

.629 

...  Ohap. 

i.  ii.  ill.  (probably  tm^en  later). 

ff 

612 

99 

in. — ^yi. 

tf 

610 

99 

xxii,  xzyi. 

99 

608 

» 

xi.,  xii. 

»9 

607 

» 

xxxy.,  xly. 

$9 

606 

99 

xzy.,  XXX.,  xxxL 

»> 

605 

»f 

xyiiL,  xix.,  xx. 

99 

602 

• 

9* 

xm. 

99 

601 

99 

xiy.,  xy.,  xyL,  xyii. 

99 

600 

9» 

yiL,  yiii.,  ix.,  x.,xlyii.,  xlyiiift 

9* 

599 

9» 

•  ••              •                                                         * 

XXllL,  XXIX. 

9* 

598 

99 

xxiy.,  xxyL  xxyu.  (JehqiBkim  in 
chap.  xxyu.  1  is  deaw  an  error 
of  transcription  fo^^edeldah). 

99 

596 

99 

xxyiu. 

M 

595 

99 

L,H. 

B.0. 591 
590 

590-588 
589 
587 
598-n562 


99 

99 
9» 
99 
99 


99 

9t 
»f 
99 
9f 
ft 
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XXXll.,  XXXUl. 

xxxix.,  xL,  xli.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  xliy. 
xd.,  xxxyii,  xxxyiii. 
xliy. 

lii.  Appendix  and  historical  sum- 
mary. 

The  wide  diyergency  of  this  order  from  that  of 
either  of  the  two  recensions  that  haye  come  down  is  not 
without  its  teaching  (1)  as  showing  that  during  the 
length  of  time  oyer  which  the  prophet's  work  was 
spread  but  little  care  was  taken  by  him  to  proyide  for 
their  transmission  in  any  definite  order.  Like  a  true  pro- 

Ehet,  he  did  his  work  for  his  own  generation,  thinking 
ttle  of  himself  and  his  after-fame.  Like  the  Sibyl  of 
classical  antiquity,  he  flraye  his  writings,  as  it  were,  to 
the  winds,  cai^less  of  their  fate,  and  left  it  to  others, 
through  his  long  career,  to  collect,  copy,  and  arrange 
them  as  they  could.  (2)  As  suggesting  the  probability 
that  what  happened  in  his  case  may  ^ye  befallen  the 
writings  of  other  prophets  also,  such  as  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Hosea,  Amos,  whose  labours  were  spread  oyer  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time ;  and,  consequently,  as  leayine  it 
open  to  us  to  deal  freely  with  the  oraer  in  which  we  nnd 
them,  so  as  to  connect  them,  as  we  best  can,  with  the 
successiye  stages  of  the  prophet's  life. 

It  need  not  he  inferred,  noweyer,  from  this  chrono- 
logical dislocation,  that  the  order  of  the  chapters  in 
the  Hebrew,  and,  therefore,  in  the  English  yersion,  is 
altogether  without  a  plan.  The  foUowing  scheme 
giyes,  it  is  belieyed,  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Palestine  eoitor  may  haye 
acted: — 

1.  Chaps,  i. — xxl — Containing  probably  the  sub- 
stance of  the  book  of  chap,  xxxyi.  32,  and  including  pro- 
phecies from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (with  a  long 
interyal  of  silence)  to  the  lourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
Chap.  i.  3,  howeyer,  indicates  a  later  reyision,  and  the 
whole  of  chap.  i.  may  haye  been  added  as  the  prophet's 
retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from  this  its  first  begin- 
ning. Chap.  xxi.  belongs  to  a  later  period,  but  may 
haye  been  placed  here,  as  connected  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  name  of  Pashur  with  chap,  xx . 

2.  Chaps.  xxiL — ^xxy. — Short  prophecies  against  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  the  false  prophets.  Chap.  xxy. 
13,14,  eyidentiy  marks  the  conclusion  of  a  series,  and 
that  which  follows  (chap.  xxy.  15—38),  the  germ  of  the 
fuller  predictions  oi  chaps,  xlyi. — ^dix.,  has  apparentiy 
been  placed  here,  as  a  completion  to  that  of  the  seyenty 
years  of  exile. 

.3.  Chaps,  xxyi. — xxyiii. — ^The  two  ^reat  prophecies 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Chap.  xxyL  belongs  to  the 
earlier,  chaps.  xxyM.  and  xxyiii.  to  the  later  portion  of 
the  prophet^s  work. 

4.  Chaps,  xxix. — ^xxxL— The  message  of  comfort  to 
exiles  in  Mbylon. 

5.  Chaps,  xxxii.— xliy. — The  history  of  Jeremiah's 
work  immediately  before  and  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  Chaps,  xxxy.  and  xxxyi.  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  would 
otherwise  haye  been  followed  here  more  closely  than 
elsewhere.  The  position  of  chap.  xly.  as  an  isolated 
fragment,  suggee^  that  it  may  haye  been  added  by 
Banich  at  the  close  of  his  namtiye  of  his  master  s 
life. 

6.  Chaps,  xlyi. — ^li. — The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  utterance  against 
Babylon. 

7.  Chap.  liL — ^Historical  appendix. 
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lY .  Text  and  Anthentioity .— Orer  and  abore  the 
variations  in  order,  the  LXX.  presehte  some  n6tioeable 
variations  and  omissions,  which  have  led  some  critics  to 
reject  some  portions  of  the  present  Hebrew  text  as 
being  probably  interpolations.  Other  passages  have 
been  questioned  on  grounds  more  or  less  sub;|ective  as 
prophecies  after  the  event,  or  for  other  reasons.  The 
limits  of  this  Introduction  will  not  admit  of  a  full 
description  of  each  portion,  but  a  statement  of  the 
objections  will,  in  the  one  case,  direct  attention  to  some 
striking  variations,  and  in  the  other,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  to  parallelisms  of  some  interest.  To  the  pre- 
sent writer,  who  holds  (1)  that  there  are  antecedent  pro- 
babilities in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  compared  with 
the  Greek,  and  (2)  that  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet 
implies,  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  prediction  before 
the  event,  neither  ground  of  objection  seems  con- 
clusive. 

(a)  Questioned,  as  omitted  in  the  LXX. 

(1)  chap.  X.  6,  7,  8, 10. 

(2)  „     xxvii.  7. 

(3)  „     xxvii.  16 — ^21  (not  omitted,  "but  with 
many  variations). 
xxxiill4— 26. 
xxxix.  4 — ^13. 

(&)  Questioned  on  other  grounds. 
(1)  Chap.  X.  1 — 16. — On  being  the  work  of  a  later 
writer,  probably  the  so-called  Deutero-I 


(4) 

(5) 


9t 
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19 
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if 


as  having  the  character 
.of         "  ■ 


The  Aramaic  of  verse  11  is  urged  in  favour 
of  this  view, 
xxvii.  14. 

S.  14r-26.        \  ^^  P^P^^^^*  «^  *^^ 
xxxix.  1, 2,  4-13.  J  ^^^^ 

xxvii. — ^xxix.— As  showing,  in  the  shortened 
form  of  the  name  (Jeremiah  instead  of 
Jeremiahu),  and  in  the  epithet  "the  pro- 
phet," the  work  of  a  later  writer. 
XXX. — yrHn. — ^As  showiug  the  influence  of 
the  Deutero-Isaiah. 
xlviii.,  for  the  same  reason  as  (7). 
1.  IL — ^As  being  a  prophecy  after  the  event, 
foreigpi  in  sty&  and  thought  to  Jeremiah's 
writings. 

lii. — ^As  an  historical  summary   compiled 

from  2  Kings  xxv.  and  other  sources  by  the 

editor  of  the  collection. 

In  the  notes  that  follow  I  have  been  mainly  indebted 

to  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Kdl,  and  to  the  notes  on  Jeremiah  by 

the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Payne  Smith),  in 


(7) 

(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
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linly  basea  upon 
Jeremiah  which  I  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dtcfion- 
ary  of  the  BifrZe,  and  on  the  very  able  dissertation  by 
Nagdsbach  in  the  Commentary  just  named. 


THE   BOOK   OP   THE   PROPHET 

JEREMIAH. 


CHAPTER  L— (1)  The  words  of  Jere- 
miah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin :  ^^  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
LoBD  came  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the 
son  of  Amon  king  of  Judah,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  <^)  It  came 
also  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  unto  the  end  of 
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the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  the  son 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judahy  unto  the  carry- 
ing away  of  Jerusalem  captive  in  the 
fifth  month. 

(^)  Then  the  word  of  the  Loed  came 
unto  me,  saying,  (*)  Before  I  'formed 
thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee;  and 
before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the 
womb  I   ^sanctified   thee,    and  I  ^or- 


(1—3)  The  first  three  verses  contain  the  title  prefixed 
to  the  collection  of  prophecies  by  some  later  editor. 
This  title  wonld  seem,  from  its  onosnal  fulness,  to  have 
received  one  or  more  additions — ^verse  1  ^ving  the 
general  title,  verse  2  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  work,  verse  3  the  period  of  his  chief  activity 
ana  its  conclusion.  Strictly  spealdng,  indeed,  we  see 
from  the  book  itself  that  lus  work  continued  after  the 
beginning  of  the  captivity. 

The  words  of  Jeremiah.— The  more  usual  title 
of  prophetic  books  is  **  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,'*  but  the  title  of  Amos  (i.  1)  is  in  the 
same  form  as  this.  The  Hebrew  for  "words"  has 
a  somewhat  wider  connotation  than  iJie  English,  and 
is  translated  *'acts"  in  1  Kings  xi.  41;  2  Chron. 
TTiiii.  18. 

Hilkiah.— Possibly  the  high  priest  of  that  name 
(2  Kings  xzii.  4,  xziii.  4).    See  Introduction. 

Anathoth. — ^In  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the 
cities  assigned  to  the  priests,  apparently  to  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  to  which  Abiathar  belonged  (1  Kings  ii.  26 ; 
Josh.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Ohron.  vi.  60). 

That  were  in  Anathoth.— There  is  no  verb  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  description  belongs  to  Jeremiah 
individually,  not  to  the  priests. 

(2)  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.— If  we 
take  the  data  of  2  Ejngs  zxii.,  Josiah  was  at  that  time 
in  his  twentieth  or  twenty-fiirBt  year,  having  grown  up 
under  the  training  of  Hitkiah.  His  active  work  of  re- 
formation began  five  years  later.  The  images  of  Baal  and 
Asherah  (the  groves)  were  thrown  down,  and  the  high 
places  desecrated.  The  near  coincidence  of  the  com- 
mencement of  Jeremiah's  work  as  prophet  with  that  of 
the  king  must  not  be  forgotten.  As  Josiah  reigned  for 
thirtv-one  years,  we  have  to  place  eighteen  years  of  the 
prc^net's  ministry  as  under  his  rule. 

(3)  It  came  also  .  •  .—The  short  reiffns  of  Jehoahaz 
(three  months)  and  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiim  (three  months 
also)  are  passed  over,  and  mention  made  of  the  more 
conspicuous  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  (eleven  years)  and  Ze- 
dekiah (also  eleven).  Assuming  Jeremiah  to  have  been 
about  twenty  when  the  prophetic  call  came  to  him,  he 
was  sixty  or  sixty-one  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 


(4)  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me.— 
The  words  implv  obviously  a  revelation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  element  into  the  human  consciousness. 
In  many  cases  such  a  revelation  implied  also  the 
spiritual  tension  of  an  ecstatic  or  trance-like  state, 
a  dream,  or  an  open  vision.  It  almost  presupposed  a 
previous  traininc^,  outward  or  inward,  a  mind  vexed  by 
not  thoughts  ana  mourning  over  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Here  there  is  no  mention  of  dream  or  vision,  and  we 
must  assume,  therefore,  a  distinct  consciousness  that 
the  voice  which  he  heaid  in  his  inmost  soul  was  from 
Jehovah.  For  the  thought  of  pre-natal  calling,  see 
Isa.  xlix.  1. 

(5)  I  knew  thee.— With  the  force  which  the  word 
often  has  in  Hebrew,  as  implying,  not  foreknowledge 
only,  but  choice  and  approval  (rs.  L  6,  xxxviL  18; 
Amos  iii.  2). 

I  sanctified  thee.— 1.6.,  consecrated  thee,  set  thee 
apart  cu  haJlotoed  for  this  special  use. 

Ordained. — Better,  I  have  appointed,  witliout  the 
conjunction,  this  verb  referring  to  the  manifestation 
in  time  of  tiie  eternal  purpose. 

XJnto  the  nations.— t.e.,  to  the  outlying  Oentile 
nations.  This  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Jerendah's  work.  Other  projects  were  sent  to  Israel 
and  Judah,  with  occasionid  parentheses  of  prophecies 
that  affected  the  Gentiles.  The  horufion  ox  Jeremiah 
was  to  extend  more  widely.  In  part  his  work  was  to 
make  them  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury  (chap. 
XXV.  15 — 17) ;  but  in  part  luso  he  was  a  witness  to  them 
of  a  brighter  future  (chap,  xlviii.  47,  xlix.  39).  It  is 
as  thou^  he  had  drunk  in  the  Spirit  of  Isaiah,  and 
tiiought  of  the  true  prophet  as  one  who  was  to  be  a 
light  of  the  Grentiles  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

In  this  way,  seemingly  abrupt,  yet  probably  follow- 
ing on  a  long  process  of  divme  education,  was  the 
youthful  Jeremiflii  tauffht  that  he  was  to  act  a  part' 
specially  appointed  for  him  in  the  drama  of  his  nation's 
history.  He  could  not  see  a  chance  in  the  guidance 
that  had  led  him  thus  far.  The  call  that  now  came  to 
him  so  clearly  was  not  the  echo  of  his  own  thoughts. 
All  his  life  from  infancy  had  been  as  that  of  one  con- 
secrated to  a  spedid  work.  Could  he  stop^  there? 
Must  he  not,  like  St.  F&ul,  think  of  the  divine  pur- 
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Vincn  of  the  Almond  Tree. 


dained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations. 
(«)  Then  said  I,  Ah,  «Lord  God  !  behold, 
I  cannot  spea^k:  for  I  am  a  child. 
(7)  But  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Saj  not, 
I  am  a  child:  for  thou  shalt  go  to 
all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatso- 
eyer  I  command  thee  thou  shaJt  speak. 
<^>  ^Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces :  for  ^I 
am  with  thee  to  deliyer  thee,  saith  the 
LoBD.  (^)  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  ''touched  my  mouth.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  have 
'put  my  words  in  thy  mouth.    Cio)  gee, 
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I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations- 
and  over  the  ^ngdoms,  to /root  out,  and 
to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to 
throw  down,  to  build,  and  to  plant. 

(^^^  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what 
seest  thou  P  And  I  said,  I  see  a  rod  of 
an  almond  tree.  (^>  Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  me.  Thou  hast  well  seen:  for  I 
will  hasten  my  word  to  perform  it. 

(13)  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me  the  second  time,  saying.  What 
seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  seething 


pose  as  prior  io  the  very  germ  of  his  existence  P    (GkJ. 
1. 15.) 

(6)  Ah,  Lord  Gkxi !— Better,  AIob,  0  Lord  Jeho- 
vah !  as  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Adonai  Jehovah. 

I  cannot  speak. — In  the  same  sense  as  the  "  I  am 
not  eloquent"  at  Moses  (Ezod.  iv.  10),  literally,  *'a 
man  of  words,"  i.e.,  have  no  gifts  of  utterance. 

I  am  a  child.— Ltter  «fewish  writers  fix  the  age 
of  fourteen  as  that  up  to  which  the  term  rendered 
"child"  might  be  used.  With  Jeremiah  it  was 
probably  more  indefinite,  and  in  the  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  weaimess  he  would  nafcurallv 
use  a  word  below  the  actual  standard  of  his  age ;  and 
there  is  .ccordingly  nothing  against  ^wuning  any  a«> 
within  the  third  hebdomad  of  life.  In  Qen.  xxxiy.  19 
it  is  used  of  a  young  man  old  enough  for  marriage. 
The  words  are  memorable  as  striking  a  note  common 
to  the  lives  of  many  prophets ;  common,  also,  we  may 
add,  to  most  men  as  tney  feel  themselves  called  to  any 
great  work.  So  Moses  draws  back:  "I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue"  (Exod.  iv.  10).  So 
Isaiah  cries,  "Woe  is  me!  for  ...  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips "  (Isa.  tI.  5) ;  and  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me ;  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord''  (Luke  v.  8).  Something  of 
the  same  shrinldnj^  is  implied  in  St.  Paul's  command 
to  Timothy  (1  TmL  iv.  12).  In  tracing  the  whole 
course  of  Jeremiah's  work,  we  must  never  forget  Ihe 
divine  constraint  by  whidi  he  entered  on  them.  A 
necessity  was  kid  upon  him,  as  afterwards  on  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  16). 

(7)  The  liord  said  unto  me.— The  misgiving, 
which  was  not  reluctance,  is  met  by  words  of  en- 
eouraffement.  God  gave  the  work;  He  would  also 
give  the  power. 

(8)  Be  not  afiraid.— The  words  imply,  as  in  those 
spoken  to  Ezekiel  (iL  6),  to  St.  Peter  (Luke  v.  10), 
and  St.  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  9),  the  fear  that  sprang 
from  the  sense  of  personal  weakness  and  unfitness 
to  cope  with  the  dangers  to  which  his  work  exposed 
him.  The  "  faces  "  of  his  adversaries  would  be  a  source 
of  terror  to  him.  The  consciousness  that  Jehovah 
was  with  him  was  to  raise  him  from  that  timidity. 

(9)  The  Lord  put  forth  his  hand  .  .  .—The 
symbolic  act  seems  to  imply  something  like  a  waking 
vision,  like  that  of  Isaiah  (vi.  6),  ana  the  act  itseS 
reminds  us  of  the  *'  live  coal "  laid  upon  the  prophet's 
mouth,  as  there  recorded.  The  "  hand  of  the  Lord," 
as  in  Ezek.  iii.  14,  viii.  1.,  and  elsewhere,  was  the 
received  symbol  of  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  the 
act  implied  the  gift  of  new  powers  of  thought  and 
attersnoe.    The  words  which  a  prophet  spei&s,  like 
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those  which  were  to  be  spoken  by  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  (Matt.  X.  20),  are  not  his  own  words,  but  those 
put  into  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.  So 
"  the  finger  of  God  "  in  Luke  xL  20  answers  to  *'  the 
Spirit  of  God"  in  Matt.  rii.  28. 

00)  I  have  this  day  set  thee  .  .  .—With 
the  gift,  and  therefore  the  consciousness,  of  a  new 
power,  there  comes  what  would  at  first  have  been  too 
mudi  for  the  mortal  vessel  of  the  truth  to  bear — ^a 
prospective  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  before 
nim.  He  is  at  once  set  (Gterally,  made  tiie  "  deputy," 
or  representative,  of  God,  as  in  Judp^es  ix.  28  and 
2  Ghron.  xxiv.  11,  the  **  officer,"  or  m  chap.  xx.  1, 
"  chief  governor  ")  over  the  nations,  i.e.,  as  before,  the 
nations  external  to  Israel,  and  the  "Idngdoms  "  including 
it.  The  work  at  first  seems  one  simply  of  destruction 
— to  root  out  and  ruin  (so  we  may  represent  the 
alliterative  assonance  of  the  Hebrew),  to  destroy  and 
rend  asunder.  But  beyond  that  there  is  the  hope  of  a 
work  of  construction.  He  is  to  "  build  up  "  the  f  idlen 
ruins  of  Israel,  to  "  plant "  in  the  land  that  had  been 
made  desolate.  The  whole  sequel  of  the  book  is  a 
comment  on  these  words.  It  passes  through  terror  and 
darkness  to  the  glorv  and  the  blessing  of  Uie  New 
Covenant  (chap.  xxxi.  31). 

(U)  The  word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—As  before,  we 
have  the  element  of  ecstasy  and  vision,  symbols  not 
selected  by  the  prophet,  and  yet,  we  mav  believe, 
adapted  to  his  previous  training,  and  to  the  bent  and, 
as  it  were,  genius  of  his  character. 

The  poetry  of  the  symbols  is  of  exquisite  beauty. 
In  contrast  to  the  words  of  terror,  in  narmony  with 
the  words  of  hope,  he  sees  the  almond-bough,  with  its 
bright  pink  blossoms  and  its  pale  green  leaves,  the 
tol^n  of  an  early  spring  rising  out  of  the  dreariness  of 
winter.  Hie  name  of  the  almond-tree  (here  the  poetical, 
not  the  common,  name)  made  the  symbol  vet  more  ex- 
pressive. It  was  the  watcher,  the  tree  that  **  hastens 
to  awake  "  (shdleed)  out  of  its  wintry  sleep,  and  thus 
expresses  the  divine  haste  which  would  not  vrithout 
cause  delay  tiie  fulfilment  of  its  g^racious  promise,  but 
would,  as  it  were,  make  it  bud  and  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit. 

(12)  I  will  hasten. — ^The  Hebrew,  b}r  using  a  par- 
ticiple formed  from  the  same  root  {ahoked),  presents  a 
play  upon  the  name  of  the  "  almond,"  as  the  watcher, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce ;  literally,  J,  too, 
am  watching  over  my  word  to  perform  it. 

(13)  A  seething  pot;  ana  the  face  thereof  is 
toward  the  north,— More  correctly,  yVow  the  north. 
The  next  symbol  was  one  that  set  forth  the  darker  side 
of  the  prophet's  work :  a  large  cauldron  (probably  of 
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pot ;  and  the  face  thereof  is  ^toward  the 
north.  <^^)  Then  the  Lord  said  unto 
me.  Out  of  the  *  north  an  evil  ^  shall 
break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  ^)  For,  lo,  I  wiU  *caU  aU 
the  fanuUes  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
north,  saith  the  Lord;  and  thej  shaU 
come,  and  thej  shall  set  every  one  his 
throne  at  the  entering  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  walls 
thereof  round  about,  and  against  all  the 
cities  of  Judah.  (i*>And  I  will  utter 
mv  judgments  against  them  touching 
all  their  wickedness,  who  have  forsaken 
me,  and  have  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  and  worshipped  the  works  of  their 
own  hands.     ^^^^  Thou  ^therefore  gird  up 
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thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  command  thee :  be  not 
dismaved  at  their  faces,  lest  I  ^confound 
thee  before  them.  <^®)  For,  behold,  I 
have  made  thee  this  day  "a  defenced 
city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brasen 
walls  against  the  whole  land,  against 
the  kings  of  Judah,  against  the  princes 
thereof,  against  the  priests  thereof,  and 
against  the  people  of  the  land.  (^>  And 
they  shall  fight  against  thee ;  but  they 
shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I  am 
vdth  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver 
thee. 

CHAPTEE   IL  —  (i)  Moreover  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying, 


metal)  placed  (as  in  Ezekiers  vision,  zxiv.  3 — 11)  on  a 
^reat  pile  of  burning  wood,  boiling  and  steaming,  with 
its  face  turned  from  the  north,  and  so  on  the  point  of 
emptying  out  it«  scalding  contents  towards  the  south. 
This  was  as  strong  a  contrast  as  possible  to  the  vernal 
beauty  of  the  almond-bough,  and  told  too  plainly  the 
terrors  which  were  to  be  expected  from  the  regions 
that  lay  to  the  nbrth  of  the  land  of  Israel,  Assyria  and 
Chaldsea.  The  flood  of  water  at  the  boiling  point 
went  beyond  the  "waters  of  the  great  river"  of  Israel's 
symbolism  (Isa.  viii.  7). 

(U)  Out  of  the  north  an  evil.— literally,  the 
evil,  long  foretold,  as  in  Micah  iii.  12,  and  elsewhere, 
and  long  expected. 

(15)  I  wm  call.— Literally,  I  am  calling.  The 
evil  is  not  merely  future,  but  is  actually  begun. 

All  the  families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north. 
—In  the  Hiebrew  the  words  are  in  apposition,  all  the 
families,  even  the  kingdoms  of  the  north.    The  words 

g)int  cldeflv  to  the  GlialdfiBans  and  other  inhabitants  of 
abylonia,  but  may  probably  include  abo  the  Scythians, 
who  about  this  time  spread  like  a  deluge  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ascalon 
(Herod,  i.  105). 

They  shall  set  every  one  his  throne. — i.e.,  shall 
usurp  the  administration  of  justice,  and  set  up  their 
thrones  of  judgment  in  the  space  near  the  eates  in 
which  Jdnffs  usiudly  sat  to  hear  complaints  and  decide 
causes  (2  Sam.  xv.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  5).  In  chap,  xxxix.  S 
we  have  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

Against  all  the  walls. — ^As  the  previous  words 
speak  of  a  formal  usurpation  of  power,  so  do  these  of 
invasion  and  attack,  the  storming  of  the  lesser  cities  of 
Judah,  while  Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of  the 
foreign  government. 

m  I  will  utter  my  judgments  against  them. 
—Here,  again,  we  get  a  literal  correspondence  in  the 
words  of  chap,  xxxix.  5,  **  he  gave  [or  uttered]  judg- 
ment upon  him,"  of  Nebuchadnezzar*s  sent^oe  on 
Zedekiah.  And  yet  the  invaders  in  their  sentence  are 
to  be  but  the  ministers  of  a  higher  judgment  than  their 
own.  In  the  words  "my  judgments  '  He  recognises 
their  work. 

Who  have  forsaken.— The  remainder  of  the  verse 
gives,  as  it  were,  the  formal  enumeration  of  the  crimes 
for  which  Judah  was  condemned:  (1)  Ajkostacy  from 
the  true  Gk)d ;  (2)  the  transfer  of  adoration  to  other 
Gods,  such  as  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  and  the  Queen   of 
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Heaven;  sins  against  the  First  Commandment;  (3) 
the  worship  of  graven  images ;  a  sin  against  the  Second. 
The  sins  were  of  long  standing,  but  the  words  point 
speciallv  to  the  proportions  they  had  assumed  in  the 
reign  of  Manassen  (2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  1 — 7). 

(17)  Gird  up  thy  loins.— Be  as  the  messenger  who 
prepares  to  be  swift  on  his  errand,  and  to  ^o  whither- 
soever he  is  sent  (1  Songs  xviii.  46 ;  2  Eongs  iv.  29, 
ix.  1).  The  vivid  image  of  intense  activity  re-appears 
in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xii.  85 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18),  and 
has  become  proverbial  in  the  speech  of  Christendom. 

Be  not  atflmayed. — ^The  repeated  calls  to  courage 
appear  to  indicate — ^like  St.  JPaul's  exhortations  to 
THmothv  (1  Tim.  iv.  12,  vi  18 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8)— a  consti- 
tutional  timidity.  We  must  remember,  as  some  excuse 
for  this,  that  the  reign  of  Manasseh  had  shown  that  the 
work  of  theprophet  might  easily  lead  to  the  fate  of  the 
martyr  (2  Kings  xxL  16).  Even  Ezekiel,  among  the 
remnant  of  exues  on  the  banks  of  Chebar,  neeoed  a 
like  encouragement  (Ezek.  ii  6). 

Lest  I  confound  thee.— The  Hebrew  emphasises 
the  command  by  repeating  the  same  words :  Be  not 
dismayed,  lest  I  dismay  thee. 

(18)  I  have  made  thee ...  a  defenced  city .  .  • 
— ^Images  of  strength  are  heaped  one  upon  another. 
The  prophet  is  represented  as  attacked  by  kings, 
princes,  priests,  ana  people,  as  the  cities  of  Judah  are 
by  tiie  invading  armies.  But  the  issue  is  different. 
Thej  fall:  he  will  hold  out.  The  iron  pillar  is  that 
which,  rising  in  the  centre  of  an  Eastern  house  or 
temple  (as,  e.a.,  in  Judges  xvL  25 ;  1  Elings  vii  21), 
supports  ibe  flat  roof,  and  enables  it  to  be  used  as  a 
terrace  or  platform  on  which  men  may  meet.  The 
"brasen  waUs  "  probably  refer  to  the  practice  of  fasten- 
ing plates  of  copper  over  the  brick  or  stonework  of  a 
fortification. 

0»)  I  am  with  thee.— That  thought  was  in  itself 
enough.  The  presence,  and  therefore  the  protection, 
of  the  AU-wise  and  the  Almighty  was  the  one  condition 
of  safety.  Even  in  its  lower  sense,  "  Immanuel,"  God 
with  us  (Isa.  vii  14),  was  the  watchword  of  every 
true  combatant  in  Gh)d's  great  army. 

n. 

(1)  The  first  chapter  had  given  the  narrative  of  the 
call  which  had  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  the 
prophet's  mind.  The  next  five  run  on  as  one 
continuous  whole,  and,  looking  to  the  &ct  that  the 
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'*>  Gro  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusa-  i  or, /or  »»!«*«. 
lem,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  I 
remember  ^thee,  the  kindness  of  thy 
•youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not 
sown.  (^>  Israel  was  holiness  unto 
the  LoBD,  and  the  firstfruits  of  his 
increase:  ^all  that  devour  him  shall 
ofPend;  evil  shall  come  upon  them, 
saith  the  Lobd. 

W  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lobd, 
0  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  families 
of  the  house  of  Israel :  ^^  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  What  iniquity  have  your 
fathers   found   in   me,   tlmt   they   are 
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gone  far  firom  me,  and  have  walked 
after  vanity,  and  are  become  vain? 
W  Neither  said  they.  Where  is  the 
Lord  that  'brought  us  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  tlmt  led  us  through  the 
wilderness,  through  a  land  of  deserts 
and  of  pits,  through  a  land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  a 
land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ?  ^^  And  I  brought 
you  into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the 
fruit  thereof  and  the  goodness  thereof; 
but  when  ye  entered,  ye  ''defiled  my 
land,  and  made  mine  heritage  an 
abomination.  ^)  The  priests  said  not. 
Where  is  the  Lord?    and  they  that 


original   record   of  his   prophetic   work    di 


the 


original  recora  oi  nis  propnenc  worK  aormg  tne 
reign  of  Josiah  had  been  oestrojed  b^  Jehoiakdm  (chap. 
xxxvi.  23),  and  was  afterwards  re-wntten  from  memory, 
it  is  probable  that  we  have  a  kind  of  precis  of  what 
was  then  destroyed,  with  some  additions  (chap. 
xxxvi.  32),  and  possibly  some  omissions.  In  chap, 
iii.  6  we  have  the  name  of  Josiah  definitely  mentioned. 

(2)  Qo  and  cry  .  .  .—The  scene  of  the  call,  was, 
we  may  believe,  in  his  home  at  Anathoth.  Now  the 
prophet  is  sent  to  begin  his  work  in  Jerusalem. 

I  remember  thee.~LiteraIly,  I  have  remembered 
for  thee. 

The  love  of  thine  espousals.— The  imagery  was 
one  derived,  as  we  find  so  often  in  Jeremiah's  writings, 
from  the  older  prophets.  It  was  implied  in  uie 
*'  jealons  God  "  ox  Exod.  xx.  5,  illnstratea  by  an  actual 
h^tory,  which  was  also  a  ^rable,  in  Hosea  i. — ^iii., 
and  after  its  nse  by  Jeremiah,  expanded  more  folly 
by  Ezekiel  (chap.  xvi.).  The  '*  espousals  "  are  thought 
of  as  coinciding  with  the  great  covenant  of  Exod. 
xxiv.  8,  when  the  people  solemnly  entered  into  the 
relation  to  which  Grod  called  them.  Then  the  bride 
was  ready  to  follow  her  lord  and  husband  even  in  an 
"unsown  land" — ^the  "waste  howling  wilderness"  of 
Dent,  xxxii.  10.  The  faithfulness  of  the  past  is  con- 
trasted with  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  present. 

When  thou  wentest  after  me.— Literally,  thy 
going  after  me. 

(3)  Holiness  unto  the  Iiord.— The  thought  was 
that  expressed  in  the  inscription  on  the  gold  plate 
worn  on  the  high  priest's  forehead  (Exod.  xxviiL  36} , 
and  in  the  term  "holy  thing"  (Lev.  xxii  10;  Matt.  vii. 
6),  applied  to  the  consecrated  gifts  which  were  the 
portion  of  the  priests.  The  prophet  was  taught  that 
Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  a  pnestly  character,  and  was 
consecrated  to  the  Lord  as  the  "firstfruits"  of  the 
great  harvest  of  the  world.  Compare  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  in  James  L  18 ;  Bom.  xi.  16. 

All  uiat  devour  him  shall  offend.— The  imagery 
of  the  firstfruits  is  continued.  The  Hebrew  for  the 
word  "  offend "  is  used  for  transgressions  against  the 
ceremonial  law  in  Lev.  v.  5,  19;  Num.  v.  7.  Here, 
however,  it  is  probably  better  rendered,  shall  be  con- 
demned, or  shall  be  made  to  suffer,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv. 
21,  22,  where  the  Authorised  version  has  "shall  be 
desolate."  Those  who  devour  Israel — ^the  enemies  and 
invaders,  the  tyrants  and  oppressors — are  guilty  as  of 
a  sacrilege  that  will  not  remain  unpnniahed. 
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(5)  Vanity. — In  the  special  sense,  as  a  synonym  for 
idol-worship  (Deui  xxxii.  21;  1  Kxags  xvi.  13).  As  in 
the  character  of  a  husband  wronged  oy  his  wife's  deser- 
tion JehovaJi  pleads  with  Hib  people,  and  asks  whether 
He  has  failed  m  anything. 

(0)  Neither  said  they.— In  somewhat  of  the  same 
tone  as  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xcdi.  10,  the  horrors  of  the 
wilderness  are  painted  in  vivid  colours,  to  heighten 
the  contrast  with  the  land  into  which  they  had  been 
brought.  The  picture  was  true  of  part,  but  not  of  the 
whole,  of  the  region  of  the  wanderings.  But  the  people 
had  forgotten  tMs.  There  was  no  seeking  for  the  Lord 
who  had  then  been  so  gracious.  The  question.  Where 
is  He  P  never  crossed  their  thoughts. 

(7)  A  plentiAil  country.— Literally,  a  land  of 
Oarmel,  that  word,  as  meaning  a  vine-clad  hill, 
having  become  a  type  of  plenty.  So  "  the  forest  of  his 
Carmel,"  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  24;  elsewhere,  as  in  Isa. 
X.  18,  xxxii.  15, "  fruitful"  The  LXX.  treats  the  word 
as  a  proper  name,  "  I  brought  you  unto  Garmel." 

Tinien  ye  entered.— The  words  point  to  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  Israel  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  as 
seen  in  the  false  worship  and  foul  crimes  of  Judges 
xvii.— xxL  So  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  56—58.  Instead  of 
being  the  pattern  nation,  the  firstfruits  of  mankind, 
they  sank  to  the  level,  or  below  the  level,  of  the 
heathen. 

(8)  The  priests  said  not  .  .  .—As  throughout 
the  work  of  Jeremiah  and  most  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  which  weighed  most  heavily  on 
their  souls  was  that  those  who  were  called  to  be  ^des 
of  the  people  were  themselves  the  chief  agents  m  the 
evil.  The  salt  had  lost  its  savour.  The  light  had 
become  darkness.  The  rebuke,  we  must  remember, 
came  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  himself  a  priest. 

The  priests  said  not,  Where  is  the  Lord  P— 
The  same  failure  to  seek  as  that  condemned  in  verse  6. 
To  them,  too,  idl  was  a*  routine.  Jehovah  was  absent 
from  their  thoughts  even  in  the  very  act  of  worship. 

They  that  nandle  the  law.— These,  probably, 
were  also  of  the  priestly  order,  to  whom  this  function 
was  assigned  in  Deut.  xxxiii  10.    The  order  of  non- 

Eriestly  scribes,  in  the  sense  of  interpreters  of  the 
Lw,  does  not  appear  till  after  the  captivity.  Their  sin 
was  that  they  "  dealt  with  the  law  "  as  interpreters  and 
judges,  and  forgot  Jehovah  who  had  given  it. 

fme  pastors.  —  Better,  shepherds,  the  English 
"pastors"  having  jniined  a  too  definitely  reli^ous 
connotation.     The  Hebrew  word  was  general  in  its 
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handle  the* 'law  knew  me  not:  the 
pastors  also  transgressed  against  me, 
and  the  prophets  prophesied  b  j  Baal,  and 
walked  after  things  that  do  not  profit. 
(9)  "Wherefore  I  will  yet  plead  with 
jon,  saith  the  Lobj>,  and  with  your 
children's  children  will  I  plead,  (i^' For 
pass  ^over  the  isles  of  Chittim,  and 
see ;  and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider 
diUgently,  and  see  if  there  be  such  a 
thing.  ^^  Hath  a  nation  changed  their 
gods,  which  are  *yet  no  godsP  but  my 
people  have  changed  theu-  glory  for  that 
which  doth  not  profit.  (^)  Be  astonished, 
O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly 
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afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the 
Lord.  ("^  For  my  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils;  they  have  forsaken 
me  the  ^fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cis- 
terns, that  can  hold  no  water. 

<^^)  Is  Israel  a  servant  P  i«  he  a  home- 
bom  slave  ?  why  is  he  ^spoiled?  ^^^  The 
young  lions  roared  upon  him,  and  'yelled, 
and  they  made  his  land  waste :  his  cities 
are  burned  without  inhabitant.  ^^^)  Also 
the  children  ofNoph  and  Tahapanes 
*have  broken  the  crown  of  thy  head. 
<^^)  Hast  thou  not  procured  this  unto 
thyself,  in  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the 


dgpiificanoe,  bnt  in  its  Old  Testament  nse  was  applied 
chiefly  to  civil  rulers,  as  in  Ps.  Izxviii.  71 ;  1  ^ings 
xzii.  17.  Even  in  Ezek.  xxziv.,  where  the  spiritiul 
aspect  of  role  is  most  prominent,  the  contrast  between 
the  false  shepherds  and  the  one  trae  shepherd  of  the 
house  of  David  (verse  23)  shows  that  the  kinglj,  not 
the  priestly,  office  was  in  ike  prophet's  mind. 

Tne  prophets  prophesied  by  BaaL— The  pre- 
cise form  of  the  sin  described  was  probably  connected 
with  the  oracular  power  ascribed  to  Baal-zebub,  as  in 
2  Kings  i.  2.  The  evil  was  of  lon^  standing.  It  was 
one  01  the  sins  of  the  people  in  Isaiah's  time  that 
they  were  "soothsayers  like  the  Philistines"  (Isa. 
ii.  o).  When  Ahab  first  introduced  the  Phoenician 
worship,  it  was  by  the  prophets  rather  than  the  priests 
of  Baal  that  the  new  cuUus  was  propagated  (1  J^ii]^ 
zviii.  19,  xxii.  6). 

Things  that  do  not  profLt.— The  word  had 
acquired  an  almost  proverbial  force  as  applied  to  idols 
(1  Sam.  zii.  21;  Isa.  zliv.  9).  So  the  phrase  is  re- 
peated in  verse  11. 

(9)  I  will  yet  plead  with  you,— We  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  the  words  of  Hosea  ii.  2.  The  in- 
jured lord  and  husband  will  appear  as  the  accuser  of 
the^  faithless  bride,  and  set  forth  her  guilt  as  in  an 
indictment. 

(10)  Pass  over  the  isles  .  .  .— Ghittim  is  named 
as  being,  from  the  prophet's  point  of  view,  the  furthest 
country  in  the  west  (QiBn.  x.  4;  Num.  zxiv.  24),  Kedar 
(Gen.  XXV.  13 ;  Ps.  cxx.  5)  in  the  east.  The  whole  eardi 
might  be  searched  without  finding  a  parallel  to  the 
guHt  of  Israel 

(11)  Hath  a  nation  .  .  .—Emphatically  a  heathen 
**  nation,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "  people  "  of  Jehovah. 
They  were  faithful  to  their  false  gods ;  Israel  was  un- 
faithful to  the  true.  The  words  "changed  their 
gloiy"  find  an  echo  in  Bom.  i.  23,  though  nere  they 
express  the  thought  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
the  true  glory  of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  that  they  had 
wilfully  abandoned  it. 

(12)  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens.— The  adjura- 
tion had  been  made  familiar  by  a  like  utterance  in 
Isa.  L  2;  Deut.  xxxii.  i.  "Astonished"— in  the  old 
sense,  **  thunder-stricken,"  stupefied.  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  thought  of  as  shocked  and  startled  at  the 
offence  against  its  Creator. 

(13)  The  fountain  of  living  waters.— The  word 
rendered  "well,"  as  in  Prov.  x.  11,  xviii.  4;  "foun- 
tain," as  in  Ps.  xxxvi  9,  is  used  of  water  flowing 
from  the  rock.     The  "dstem,"  on  the  other  hand. 


was  a  tank  for  surface  water.  A  word  identical  in 
sound  and  meaning,  though  differently  spelt,  is  variously 
rendered  by  **  pit,^'  "  well,"  or  "  cistern.^' 

(1^)  Is  Israel  a  servant  P— The  word  *'  servant," 
we  must  remember,  had  become,  through  its  frequent 
nse  in  Isaiah  (xx.  3,  xli.  8,  et  al.),  a  wora  not  of  shieime, 
but  honour ;  and  of  all  servants,  he  who  was  bom  in 
the  house— as  in  the  case  of  Eleasar  (Gen.  xv.  3) — 
occupied  the  most  honourable  place,  nearest  to  a  son. 
The  point  of  the  question  is  accordingly  not  "  Is  Israel 
become  a  slave,"  kidnapped,  as  it  were,  and  spoiled, 
but  rather  this :  "  Is  Israel  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
as  one  bom  in  His  house  P  Why,  then,  is  he  treated 
as  one  with  no  master  to  protect  him  P  " 

(15)  The  young  lions  roared  .  .  .—The  real 
answer  to  the  question,  that  Israel  had  forsaken  its 
true  master,  is  ^ven  in  verse  17.  Here  it  is  implied 
in  the  description  of  what  the  runaway  slave  had 
suffered.  Lions  had  attacked  him;  not  figuratively 
only,  as  symbolising  invaders,  but  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  they  had  made  his  land  waste  (2  £[ings  xvii. 
25). 

Are  burned.— Better,  levelled  wUh  the  ground, 

(16)  Also  the  children  of  Noph  .  .  .—We  pass 
from  the  language  of  poetry  to  that  of  histoiy,  ana  the 
actual  enemies  of  Israel  appear  on  the  scene,  not  as  ih» 
threatening  danger  in  the  north,  but  in  the  far  south. 
The  words  indicate  that  the  prophet  set  himself  from 
the  first,  as  Isaiah  had  done  (Isa.  xxxi.  1),  against  the 
policy  of  an  Egyptian  alliance.  The  LXX.  translators, 
following,  we  must  believe,  an  Egyptian  tradition, 
identify  the  Hebrew  Noph  with  Memphis  in  northern 
Egypt;  later  critics,  with  Napata  in  the  south.  Its 
conjunction  with  Tahapanes,  the  Daphnie  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  on  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  on  the  frontier,  seems  in  favour  of  the  former 


view. 


Have  broken.— More  accurately,  ahaUfeed  on,  lay 
waste,  d^asture,  so  as  to  produce  baldness.  Bal<£- 
ness  among  the  Jews,  as  with  other  Eastern  nations, 
was  a  shame  and  reproach  (Isa.  iii.  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12; 
2  Kings  ii.  23),  and  was  therefore  a  natural  symbol  of 
the  ignominy  and  ruin  of  a  people. 

(17;  Hast  thou  not  procured  this  .  •  .  P-^The 
secret  cause  of  the  calamities  is  brought  to  light. 
Jehovah  was  leading  Israel,  but  Israel  has  chosen 
another  path,  and  so  has  procured  sorrow  upon  sorrow 
to  himself.  The  "way"  here  is  scarcely  the  literal 
path  through  the  wilderness,  but  much  rather  the  true 
way  of  life. 
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AlUanees  foiih  Egypt  and  Assyria.  JEBEMTATl,    II. 


17^6  Nobh  Vine  dsgsfnerating. 


LoBD  thy  God,  when  he  led  thee  bj 
the  way  ?  ^^^  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  waj  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  SihorP  or  what  hast  thou  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  river?  <^)  Thine  own 
« wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy 
backsUdings  shall  reprove  thee:  know 
therefore  and  see  that  His  vol  evil  thing 
and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  that  my  fear  is  not 
in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

(»)  For  of  old  time  I  have  broken  thy 
yoke,  and  burst  thy  bands;   and  thou 
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saidst,  I  will  not  ^transgress;  when 
*upon  every  high  hill  and  imder  every 
green  tree  thou  wanderest,  playing  the 
harlot.  (^>  Yet  I  had  'planted  thee  a 
noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed:  how 
then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degener- 
ate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me? 
(«)  For  though  thou  'wash  thee  with 
nitre,  and  take  thee  much  sope,  yet 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  ^^^  How  canst 
thou  say,  I  am  not  polluted,  I  have  not 
gone  aner  Baalim?  see  thy  way  in  the 
valley,  know  what  thou  hast  done :  Hhou 


o&)  In  the  way  of  Egypt  .  .  .  P—lle  rehnke 
becomes  more  and  more  specinc.  Great  rivers  were, 
ia  the  poetry  of  the  prophets,  the  natnral  symbols  of 
the  kiiigdoms  thronffh  whidi  they  flowed.  Sihor 
( -  the  turbid  or  madav  river)  here,  and  in  Isa.  zxiiL  3 
the  Nile  (though  in  Josn.  xiii.  3  it  stands  for  the  border 
stream  between  Palestine  and  Egypt),  represented 
Egypt.  The  "  riyer,"  or  *'  flood,"  needing  no  other  name 
as  pre-eminent  in  its  greatness  (comp.  Joeui.  xxiy.  14, 15), 
the  Euphrates,  stood  for  Assyria  (comp.  Isa.  viii.  7). 
The  words  point  to  the  tendency  to  court  the  alliance 
now  of  one,  now  of  the  other  of  the  great  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  The  policy  was  no  new  one.  Menahem 
in  Israel^  Ahaz  in  Judah,  had  courted  Assyria  (2  Kings 
XT.  19,  xvi.  7,  8);  Hezekiah,  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix.); 
Hoshea  had  sought  help  from  Egypt  (2  Kiuj^  xvii.  4). 
The  prophet  Hosea  had  rebukMl  both  policies  (v.  13, 
YiL  ll,  yiii.  9).  Even  under  Hezekiah  there  was 
a  parly  seeking  the  Egyptian  allianoe  (Isa.  xviii.,  xix., 
xxxi.).  Under  Manassen  and  Amon  that  party  was  in 
power,  and  the  very  name  of  the  latter  probably  bears 
witness  to  its  influence.  Josiah  kept  as  far  as  possible 
the  position  of  a  neutral,  but,  when  forced  into  action, 
and  probably  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Hilkiah, 
resisted  the  advance  of  Fnaraoh-nechoh  (2  Slings  zxiii 
2d\  On  his  death  the  Egyptian  party  again  j^ed 
ground  under  Jehoiakim,  while  Jeremiah,  opposing  its 
strength,  urged  the  wisdom  of  aooeptiuff  the  guidance 
ol  events,  and  submitting  to  the  ChaldflBans  (so  far 
oontinuing  the  line  of  action  adopted  by  Hezekiah),  and 
ultimately  was  accused  of  deserting  his  own  people  and 
"falling  away  "  to  their  oppressors  (chap,  xzxvii.  13). 

0^)  Thine  own  wiokedness.— The  strain  is  now 
of  a  higher  mood,  and  rises  from  what  is  local  and 
temporary  to  the  eternal  law  of  retribution.  Punish- 
ment comes  as  the  natural  consequence  of  sins.  Our 
"  pleasant  vices  "  become  "  whips  to  scourge  us."  The 
<*  baekslidings "  of  Israel,  in  courting  the  favour  of 
foreign  states  by  adopting  their  creed  and  worship, 
shall  involve  her  in  ever  fi^h  calamities. 

(20)  I  have  broken  thy  yoke.— Better,  with  the 
TiYX.  and  Yulg.,  thou  hast  broken  thy  yoke — i.0., 
cast  ofE  all  allegiance  and  restramt.  The  Authorised 
Version,  which  follows  the  received  Hebrew  reading, 
may,  however,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  their  Egyptian  bon&ge. 

Thou  saidst,  I  will  not  transg^ss.>-Perhaps, 
f  oDowinf  a  various  reading  adopted  by  the  LXX. ,  YulgM 
and  Luther,  I  unU  not  serve.  The  words  so  taken  paint 
vividly  the  wilful  defiance  of  the  rebellious  nation.  It 
threw  off  its  allegiance.    If  we  retain  the  Authorised 
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version  rendering,  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  verb 
in  the  present,  J  transgress  not,  as  expressing  a  like 
defiance. 

When. — ^Better,  for,  as  giving  an  illustration  of 
the  rebellious  temper.  The  "mgh  hill"  and  the 
*'  green  tree  "  point  to  the  localities  of  idol- worship — 
the  "  high  places  "  that  meet  us  so  frequentiy  in  1  and 
2  Kings,  the  "  tops  of  the  mountains,"  and  the  "  oaks  and 
poplars  and  elms  "  of  Hosea  iv.  13.  Tree-worship  in 
JudsBa,  as  elsewhere,  appears  to  havo  exercised  a  won- 
derful power  of  fascination,  and  though  the  word 
translated  "  grove  "  (Asherah)  has  not  tost  meaning,  it 
was  probably  connected  with  the  same  cuUus, 

Flaying  the  harlot.— Literally,  laying  thyself 
doum.  The  idolatrous  prostration  was  as  an  act  of 
spiritual  prostitution,  often,  as  in  the  orgiastic  worship 
ox  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  united  wi(ih  actual  impurity. 

(21)  A  noble  yine.— Literally,  a  8orek  mne.  Else- 
where rendered  choice  or  choicest  (Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  Isa. 
V.  2).  The  word  "  Sorek  "  points  primarilv  to  the  dark 
purple  of  the  grape,  and  uien  to  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
between  Ascalon  and  Gaza  (Judges  xvi.  4). 

Wholly  a  right  seed.— Literally,  a  seed  of  truth, 
parallel  with  the  "ffood  seed"  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Tsres.  Here,  however,  as  in  Isa.  v.  1 — 7, 
which  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  in  his  mind,  stress  is 
laid  not  on  the  TniTigling  of  the  evil  with  the  g^ood,  but 
on  the  d^ieneration  wmch  had  changed  the  character 
of  that  wmch  God  had  planted. 

Art  thou  turned  . .  .  P— Better,  hast  thou  changed 
fhyself  .    .    .P 

^lant. — ^Better,  branches, 

W  Nitre.— The  mineral  alkali  found  in  the  natron 
lakes  of  Egrpt  that  took  their  name  from  it.  The 
Hebrew  word  nether  is  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and 
English  words.     (Comp.  Prov.  xxv.  20.) 

Sope. — ^Not  the  compounds  of  alkali  and  oil  or  fat 
now  known  by  the  name,  but  the  potash  or  alkali, 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  which  was  used  by 
itself  as  a  powerful  detergent.  The  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Job  ix.  30,  and,  we  may  add,  as 
that  of  Macbeth,  Act  ii.,  sc.  2 : — 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?   No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

The  guilt  was  too  strongly  "  marked,''  too  '*  deep>dyed 
in  mm  '^  to  be  removed  by  any  outward  palliatives. 

(23)  How  canst  thou  say  .  .  .  P— The  i>rophet 
hears,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  the  accused  eiimmal, 
with  its  plea  of  *'  not  guilty."    Had  not  the  worship 
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art  a  swift  dromedary  traversing  her 
ways;  ^^^  ^a  wild  ass  ^used  to  the 
wilderness,  that  snu£Peth  up  the  wind 
at  ^her  pleasure ;  in  her  occasion  who 
can  ^tum  her  away?  all  they  that  seek 
her  will  not  weary  themselyes;  in  her 
month  they  shall  find  her.  W  With- 
hold thy  foot  from  being  unshod,  and 
thy  throat  from  thirst :  but  thou  saidst, 
^There  is  no  hope :  no ;  for  I  have  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  will  I  go. 

(^)  As  the  thief  is  ashamed  when  he  is 
found,  so  is  the  house  of  Israel  ashamed; 
they,  their  kings,  their  princes,  and  their 
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priests,  and  their  prophets,  (^  saying 
to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  father ;  and  to 
a  stone.  Thou  hast  •brought  me  forth : 
for  they  have  turned  ''their  back  unto 
me,  ana  not  their  face :  but  in  the  time 
of  their  'trouble  they  will  say,  Arise, 
and  save  us.  W  But  where  are  thy 
gods  that  thou  hast  made  theeP  let 
them  arise,  if  they  *can  save  thee  in 
the  time  of  thy  ®  trouble :  for  ^according 
to  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy 
gods,  O  Judah.  (»>  Wherefore  will 
ye  plead  with  me?  ye  all  have  trans- 
gressed against  me,  ssith   the   Lobd. 


of  Jehovfth  been  restored  bj  JosiahP  Had  he  not, 
acting  on  Hilkiah'e  connsels,  suppressed  Baal-worship 
(2  Kines  zziii.  4,6;  2  Ghron.  zxxiv.  4)  P  The  answer 
to  snch  pleas  is  to  point  to  the  rites  that  were  still 
practised  openly  or  in  secret.  In  the  "  valley  "  of  Ben- 
Binnom,  which  Josiah  had  defiled  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10), 
the  horrid  ritoad  of  Molech  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2)  was  still 
in  use  (chap.  vii.  31),  reviving,  we  may  believe,  on  the 
death  of  Josiah ;  and  this,  though  not  actuallv  the 
worship  of  Baal,  was  at  least  as  evil,  and  probably,  in 
the  confiuenoe  of  many  forms  of  worship  which  marked 
the  last  days  €ft  the  monarchy  of  Judah,  was  closely 
associated  and  practicallv  identified  with  it,  both  by 
the  prophet  and  the  people  (chaps,  xix.  5,  xxzii.  35). 

A  swift  dromedary. — ^Better,  ahe-camel,  the 
Hebrew  word  not  pointing  to  any  specific  difference. 
The  words  paint  with  an  almost  temble  vividness  tiie 
eager,  restless  state  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  in  its 
harlot-like  lust  for  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen.  The 
female  camel,  in  the  uncontrollable  violence  of  its 
brute  passion,  moving  to  and  fro  with  panting  eager- 
ness— ^that  was  now  me  fit  image  for  her  who  had  once 
been  the  betrothed  of  Jehovah. 

(24)  A  wild  ass  •  .  . — One  image  of  animal  desire 
suggests  another,  and  the  "  wild  ass "  appears  (as 
in  me  Hebrew  of  Gen.  zvi.  12 ;  Job  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5) 
as  even  a  stronger  type  of  passion  that  defies  control. 
The  description  is  startling  in  its  boldness,  but  has  a 
parallel  in  that  of  Yirgil  {Oeorg.  iii.  250). 

That  snufTeth  up  the  wind  at  her  pleasure. 
— ^Better,  in  the  desire  of  her  heart,  as  it  bears  to  her 
the  scent  that  draws  her  on.  The  **  occasion  "  and  the 
"  month  "  are,  of  course,  the  season  when  the  stimulus 
of  animal  desire  is  strongest.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
stallion  to  seek  her  with  a  weary  search,  she  presents 
herself  and  pursues  him.  So  there  was  in  Israel  what 
we  should  describe  as  a  mania  for  the  hateful  worship 
of  the  heathen. 

(25)  Withhold  thy  foot.— From  the  brute  types  of 
passion  the  prophet  passes  to  the  human.  Here  he  has 
Hosea  as  giving  aprototype  ^.  5, 7),  perhaps  also  Isaiah 
(xxiii.  15,  16).  The  picture  may  probably  enough  have 
been  drawn  from  the  life,  but  that  sketched  in  irov.  vii. 
10 — ^23  may  well  have  supplied  the  outline.  Jehovah,  as 
her  true  husband,  bids  the  apostate  wife  to  refrain  for 
very  shame  from  acting  as  the  harlot,  rushing  barefoot 
into  the  streets,  panting,  as  with  a  thirst  that  craves  to 
be  quenched,  for  the  ^ratification  of  her  desires.  The 
"  unshod "  may  possibly  refer  to  one  feature  of  the 
worship  of  Baal  or  Ashtaroth,  men  and  women  taking 
off  their  shoes  when  they  entered  into  their  temples, 
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as  beinjg  holy  ground  (£xod.  iiL  5),  and  joining  in 
ornastic  dances. 

Thou  saidsty  There  is  no  hope:  no.— Here 
also  we  find  a  parallel  to  the  thought  and  language  of 
Hosea.  There  the  one  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil 
into  which  the  apostate  wife  had  fallen  was  to  speak  to 
her  heart,  and  to  open  the  door  of  hope  (Hosea  iL  14, 
15).  Now  the  maugnity  of  the  evil  is  snown  by  the 
loss  of  all  hope  of  recovery  in  returning  to  J^ovan : — 

'*  Small  Bins  the  heart  first  desecrate, 
At  hut  despair  persuades  to  great'' 

Like  Gk)mer,  she  will  ^  after  her  "lovers,"  though 
they  are  **  strangers,''  as  if  they  were  her  only  protectors. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  in 
chap,  xviii.  12,  as  if  it  were  the  formula  of  a  c^pairing 
fatalism,  Uke  the  proverb  of  the  fathers  eating  sour 
grapes  (chap.  xxxi.  29,  30 ;  Ezek.  xvui.  2). 

(!»)  As  the  thief  .  .  .—The  words  point  to  the 
sense  of  shame  as  already  felt,  and  as  therefore  bring- 
ing with  it  the  possibility  of  repentance.  Once  they 
Sloried  in  their  false  worship;  now  they  feel  as  if 
etected  in  a  crime.  Conscience  had  once  again  been 
roused  into  activity. 

(27)  Saying  to  a  stock  . .  .—The  "  stock  "  and  the 
"  stone  "  represent  respectively  the  images  of  wood  and 
marble.  In  Hebrew  the  latter  word  is  feminine,  and 
thus  determines  the  parts  assigned  to  them  in  the 
figurative  parentage. 

To  a  stock.  Thou  art  mv  flather.— Literally. 
to  a  tree.  The  words  seem  as  if  they  were  an  actual 
quotation  from  the  hvmns  of  the  idolatrous  rituaL 

In  the  time  of  their  trouble.--So  in  Hosea 
(ii.,  iii.)  it  is  the  discipline  of  suffering  that  leads 
the  adulterous  wife  to  repentance.  In  times  of  trouble 
and  dismav  those  who  had  before  turned  their  backs  on 
Jehovah  shall  seek  Him  with  outstretched  hands,  and 
the  cry  for  help.  The  prophet  half  implies  that  then  it 
maybe  too  late  till  chastisement  has  done  its  perfect  work. 

(&)  Where  are  thy  gods  .  .  .  P— The  question  is 
asked  in  indignant  scorn.  "Thou  madest  the  gods, 
and  yet  they  cannot  profit  thee."  Though  every  city 
had  its  tuteianr  deity,  there  was  none  found  to  deliver. 
The  LXX.  adds,  as  in  chap.  xi.  13,  the  words  "  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  streets  in  Jerusalem  they 
sacrificed  to  BaaL" 

m  Wherefore  will  ye  plead  with  me  P— The 
reply  of  the  accuser  to  the  false  pleas  of  the  accused. 
The  transgression  was  too  open  to  oe  ^ossed  over.  No 
plea  was  available  but  that  of  a  full  confession  of  the 
guilt  into  wMoh  Israel  had  fallen. 
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^)  In  vain  have  I  'smitten  your  chil- 
dren ;  they  received  no  correction : 
your  own  sword  hath  'devoured  your 
prophets,  like  a  destroying  lion. 

^31)  O  generation,  see  ye  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  'Have  I  been  a  wilderness 
unto  Israel  9  a  land  of  darkness  P  where- 
fore say  my  people,  ^  We  are  lords ;  we 
will  come  no  more  unto  thee  ?  <^>  Can 
a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a 
bride  her  attire?  yet  my  people  have 
forgotten  me  days  without  niunber. 
(33)  WTiy  trimmest  thou  thy  way  to  seek 
loveP  therefore  hast  thou  also  taught 
the  wicked  ones  thy  ways.  <**>  Also  in 
thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the 
souls  of  the  poor  innocents:    I  have 
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not  found  it  by  ^  secret  search,  but  upon 
all  these.  <^^  Yet  thou  sayest,  Because 
I  am  innocent,  surely  his  anger  shall 
turn  from  me.  Behold,  I  will  plead 
with  thee,  because  thou  sayest,  I  have 
not  sinned.  <^>  Why  gaddest  thou 
about  so  much  to  change  thy  way? 
thou  also  shalt  be  ashamed  of  Egypt, 
as  thou  wast  ashamed  of  Assyria. 
(^>  Tea,  thou  shalt  go  forth  from  him, 
and  thine  hands  upon  t)iine  head:  for 
the  Lord  hath  rejected  thy  confidences, 
and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  them. 

CHAPTER  ni.— W  SThey  say.  If  a 
man  put  away  his  wife,  and  she  go  from 
him,  and  become  another  man's,  ''shall 


(30)  Your  own  sword  hath  devoured  your 
prophets. — So  in  the  Iodk  reign  of  Mannsseh,  the 
prophets  who  rebnked  him  had  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  Isaiah,  as  the  tradition  ran,  had  been 
foremost  among  the  sufferers.  Much  innocent  blood 
had  been  shed  from  one  end  to  another  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xxi.  11—16). 

(31)  o  generation,  see  ye.— The  pronoun  occupies 
a  different  position  in  the  Hebrew,  "  U  generation,  you, 
I  mean,  see  yeJ'  The  prophet  speaks  to  the  men  who 
are  actually  his  contemporaries.  They  are  to  look  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  Has  He  been  to  them  as  a 
waste  land,  a  land  of  thick  darkness  (literally,  accord- 
ing to  one  intenpretation,  darkness  of  Jah,  in  the  sense 
of  intensity),  that  thev  are  thus  tmmindfnl  of  Him  ? 
So  in  Song  of  SoL  viii.  6  we  have  '*  flame  of  Jah,"  as 
representing  the  Hebrew,  in  the  margin,  and  '*very 
Tenement  flame  "  in  the  text,  of  the  Authorised  version. 

We  are  lords.— Better,  We  rove  at  will,  as  in 
Gen.  xxvii.  40,  where,  however,  the  Authorised  version 
gives  "when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion."  The 
sense  is  practically  the  same.  Israel  claims  the  power 
to  do  as  she  likes. 

(32)  Or  a  bride  her  attire.— The  word  is  rendered 
*'  headbands  "  in  Isa.  iii.  20,  but  here  it  probably  means 
the  *'  j^irdle  "  which  formed  the  special  distinction  of 
the  wife  as  contrasted  with  the  maiden.  Such  a  girdle, 
like  the  marriage  rin^  with  us,  would  be  treasured  by 
the  bride  all  her  hfe  long.  Even  the  outward 
memorial  of  her  union  with  her  husband  would  be  dear 
to  her.  But  Israel  had  forgotten  her  lord  and  husband 
Himself. 

(33)  Why  trimmest  thou  thy  way ...  P— The  verb 
is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  amend  "  in  chap,  vii  3,  5, 
and  was  probably  often  on  the  lips  of  those  who  made 
a  show  of  reformation.  Here  it  is  used  with  a  scornful 
irony,  "  What  means  this  reform,  this  show  of  amend- 
ment of  thy  ways,  which  leads  only  to  a  further  in- 
dnlgenoe  in  adulterous  love  ?  " 

Hast  thou  also  taught  the  wicked  ones  thy 
ways. — Better,  hast  thou  also  taught  thy  ways  wicked^ 
nesses.  The  professed  change  for  the  better  was 
reallv  for  the  worse. 

(34)  Also  in  thy  skirts  .  .  .—The  general  meaning 
is  clear,  and  points  to  the  guilt  of  Israel  in  offering  her 
children — the  "  poor  innocents  " — in  horrid  sacrifice  to 
Molech;   perhaps,  also,  to  her  maltreatment  of  the 
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prophets.  Their  "  blood  "  is  on  the  "  skirts "  of  her 
rfument ;  perhaps,  if  we  take  another  reading,  on  the 
"  palms  "  of  her  hands.  The  last  clause  is,  nowever, 
obscure  enough.  We  have  to  choose,  according  to 
variations  of  reading  and  construction,  between  (1)  I 
have  not  found  it  as  by  secret  search  (literally,  by  dig- 
ging,  as  men  dig  through  the  wall  of  a  house  in  search 
of  plunder),  but  under  every  oak  or  terebinth,  or,  more 
probably,  as  in  the  Authorised  version,  upon  all 
these^-i.e.,  the  sin  was  patent,  flagrant,  everywhere; 
and  (2)  Thou  didst  not  find  them  (those  who  liad  been 
put  to  death)  in  the  place  of  breaking  throtigh — i.e., 
m  the  act  of  the  robber  that  would  have  deserved  death 
(Exod.  nil.  2 ;  Job  xxiv.  16)  ,*  but  because  of  aU  this — 
i.e.,  thou  didst  slay  them  through  thy  passion  for 
idolatry.    Of  these  (1)  commends  itself  most. 

(35)  Yet  thou  sayest  .  .  .—Once  again  we  have 
the  equivocating  plea  of  the  accused.  She  takes  up  the 
word  that  had  been  used  by  the  accuser :  '*  You  speak 
of  the  innocents ;  I,  too,  am  innocent.  His  anaer  has 
turned  away  from  me.  Here,  as  in  verse  33,  there  is 
an  implied  reference  to  the  partial  reformation  under 
Josiah.  The  accuser  retorts,  and  renews  his  pleadings 
against  her.  Confession  might  have  led  to  forgiveness, 
but  this  denial  of  guilt  excluded  it,  and  was  the  token 
of  a  fatal  blindness  (comp.  1  John  i.  8). 

(36)  Why  gaddest  thou  .  .  .  P— The  vigorous 
English  expresses  well,  perhaps  even  with  some  added 
force,  the  frequentative  force  of  the  Hebrew.  What 
meant  this  perpetual  change  of  policy,  this  shifting  of 
aUiances?  Shame  and  confusion  should  follow  xrom 
the  alliance  with  Nechoh,  as  it  had  followed  from  that 
with  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  10 ;  2  Ghron.  xxviii.  20). 

(37)  From  him.— Better,  from  it,  sc,  from  Egypt 
as  a  peopla 

Thine  hands  upon  thine  head.—The  outward 
sign  of  depression  and  despair  (2  Sam.  xiii  19). 

Thy  confidences. — i.e.,  the  grounds  or  objects  of 
thy  confidence. 

III. 

0)  The  parable  of  the  guilty  wife  who  is  condemned 
in  spite  ox  all  her  denials  is  carried  out  to  its  logical 
results. 

They  say.— Better,  ^8o  to  speak,  as  introducing  a 
new  application  of  the  figure.     The  direct  reference 


The  Sins  of  Israel 


JEEEMIAH.  ni. 


ds  the  Adulterous  Wife, 


he  return  unto  her  again  P  shall  not 
that  land  be  greatly  poUuted?  but  thou 
hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers ; 
yet  return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord. 
<2^  Lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  the  high 
places,  and  see  where  thou  hast  not 
been  lien  with.  In  the  ways  hast  thou 
sat  for  them,  as  the  Arabian  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  thou  hast  polluted  the 
land  with  thy  whoredoms  and  with  thy 
wickedness.  ^^^  Therefore  the  *  showers 
have  been  vrithholden,  and  there  hath 
been  no  latter  rain ;   and  thou  hadst  a 


a  Dent  38.34; 
Cll.9.  13. 


6  ch.0.15. 


B.  C. 
cir.  eis. 


c  ch.  3.  SO. 


*  whore's  forehead,  thou  refiisedst  to  be 
ashamed.  <*J  Wilt  thou  not  from  this 
time  cry  unto  me,  My  father,  thou  art 
the  guide  of  my  youth?  ^^^  Will  he 
reserve  his  anger  for  ever  ?  will  he  keep 
it  to  the  end?  Behold,  thou  hast 
spoken  and  done  evil  things  as  thou 
couldest. 

<^)  The  LoBD  said  also  unto  me  in 
the  days  of  Josiah  the  king.  Hast  thou 
seen  tliat  which  backsliding  Israel  hath 
done?  she  is  *^gone  up  upon  every 
high  mountain  and  under  every  green 


is  to  Dent.  xxiv.  4,  which  forbade  the  return  to  the  past 
husband  as  an  abomination,  a  law  which  the  recent 
discoYery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  zxii.  10, 11) 
had  probably  broug^ht  into  prominence.  But  there  is 
also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  like  imagery  in  Hosea. 
There  the  prophet  had  done,  literally  or  in  parable, 
what  the  law  had  forbidden  (Hos.  ii.  16,  iii.  3),  and  so  had 
held  out  the  possibility  of  return  and  the  hope  of  par- 
don. Jeremiah  has  to  play  a  sterner  part,  and  to  make 
the  apostate  adulteress  at  least  feel  that  she  had  sinned 
too  deeply  to  have  any  claims  to  forgiveness.  It  might 
seem  as  if  Jehovah  could  not  now  return  to  the  love 
of  His  espousals,  and  make  her  what  she  once  had 
been. 

Yet  return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord.— The 
words  sound  in  the  English  like  a  gracious  invitation, 
and — ^in  spite  of  the  autnority  of  many  interpreters  who 
take  it  as  an  indignant  exclamation,  and  return  to 
me  I  an  invitation  given  in  irony,  and  so  equivalent 
to  rejection,  as  though  that  return  were  out  of  the 
question — ^it  must,  I  think,  bo  so  taken.  The  prophet 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  Hosea  in  his  mind, 
where  there  had  been  such  a  call  to  return  (Hos.  ii.  19, 
iii.  3),  and  actually  refers  to  it  and  repeats  it  in  verses 
7, 12, 14.  It  surely  impHes  a  want  of  insight  into  the 
character  of  Jeremiah  to  suppose  that  he  ever  came 
before  men  as  proclaiming  an  irrevocable  condemnation, 
excluding  the  possibility  of  repentance. 

(')  Lift  up  thine  eyes. — The  consdousness  of 
guUt  was,  however,  the  only  foundation  of  repentance, 
and  the  prophet's  work,  therefore,  in  very  tenderness, 
is  to  paint  that  g^ilt  in  the  darkest  colours  possible. 
Still  Keeping  to  the  parable  of  the  faithless  wife,  he 
bids  Israel,  as  such,  to  look  to  the  "  high  places  "  that 
have  vntnessed  her  adulteries  with  those  other  lords 
for  whom  she  had  forsaken  Jehovah.  Like  the  harlots 
of  the  east,  she  had  sat  by  the  wayside,  as  Tamar  had 
done  (Gren.  xxxviiL  14;  oomp.  also  Prov.  vii.  12; 
Ezek.  xvi.  31),  not  so  much  courted  by  her  paramours 
as  courting  them. 

As  the  Arabian  in  the  wilderness.-— The 
Arabian  is  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  lawless 
predatory  tribes  of  the  desert.  As  they,  like  the 
modem  Bedouins,  lay  in  ambush,  waiting  eagerly  for 
their  victims,  so  had  the  harlot  Israel  laid  wait  for 
her  lovers,  and  so  the  land  had  been  polluted. 

(3)  Therefore  the  showers  .  .  .—Outward  cab- 
inities  were  looked  upon  as  chastisements  for  these 
sins.  There  had  apparently  been  a  severe  drought  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (chap.  ix.  12,  xxv.  1 — 6).  There 
had  been  no  showers  in  spring,  no  "  latter  rain  "  in  au- 
tumn.   So  like  calamities  are  described  in  Amos  iv.  7 ; 
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Haggai  i.  11;  Joel  i.  18 — ^20.  The  influence  of  the 
newly-discovered  book  of  Deuteronomy  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
14 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  8)  had  doubtless  g^ven  a  fresh  em- 
phasis to  tlas  view  of  natural  disasters. 

(^)  Wilt  thou  not  firom  this  time  cry  unto 
me  .  •  .P — Better,  Hast  thou  not  from  this  time  cried 
unto  me  .  ,  .?  The  prophet  paints  with  a  stem  irony 
the  parade  of  the  sunaoe  repentance  of  Josiah's  reign. 
There  had  been  a  pathetic  appeal  to  God  as  the  for- 
giving husband  of  the  faithless  wife,  but  not  the  less 
nad  the  wife  returned  to  her  wickedness. 

Guide. — ^The  same  word  as  in  Prov.  ii.  17 ;  the 
"  chief  friend,"  as  applied  to  the  husband. 

(5)  Will  he  reserve  his  anger  for  ever  .  .  .  P— 
The  questions  were  such  as  might  well  be  asked  in  the 
first  burst  of  sorrowing  though  superficial  repentance. 
The  implied  answer  was  in  the  negative,  "  No,  He  will 
not  keep  His  anger  to  the  end."  Yet,  so  far,  facts 
were  against  that  yearning  hope.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  word  "  anger  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rightly  inserted,  after  the  precedent  of  Nah.  i  2 ; 
Ps.  ciii.  9.  The  words  seem,  indeed,  almost  a  quota- 
tion from  the  latter,  and  verses  4  and  5  may  prooably 
bo  looked  on  as  cited  from  the  penitential  litanies 
in  which  the  people  had  joined,  and  which  were  too 
soon  followed  oy  a  return  to  the  old  evils  (chap.  iL 
1—13). 

Thou  hast  spoken  and  done  evil  things 
as  thou  couldest.~t.e.,  resolutely  and  obstinately. 
That  pathetic  appeal  to  the  mercy  and  love  of  Jehovah 
was  fbllowed  by  no  amendment,  but  by  a  return  to 
evil.  Here  the  first  prophecy,  as  reproduced  from 
memory,  ends,  and  the  next  verse  begins  a  separate 
discourse. 

(6)  The  Lord  said  also  unto  me  .  .  .—The 
main  point  of  the  second  prophecy  (we  might  almost 
call  it  sermon),  delivered,  like  the  former,  imder 
Josiah,  is  the  comparison  of  the  guilt  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  latter  had  been  looking 
on  the  former  with  contemptuous  scorn.  She  is  now 
taught — ^the  same  imagery  being  continued  that  had 
begun  in  the  first  discourse — imA,  her  guilt  is  by  far 
the  greater  of  the  two. 

Backsliding  IsraeL— The  epithet  strikes  the  key- 
noto  of  all  that  follows,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  text  of 
the  sermon.  The  force  of  the  Hebrew  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  English,  and  implies  actual  "apostasy," 
being,  indeed,  a  substantive  rather  than  an  adjective. 
Apostasy  is,  as  it  were,  personified  in  Israel ;  she  is 
the  renegade  sister. 

She  IS  gone  up.— Better,  she  goes,  ue,,  is  going 
continually. 


Backsliding  Israel 


JEREMIAH,  in. 


and  Treaclieroiis  JudaJt, 


tree,  and  there  hath  played  the  harlot. 
(^  And  I  said  after  she  had  done  all 
these  things.  Turn  thou  unto  me.  But 
she  returned  not.  And  her  treacherous 
sister  Judah  saw  iU  <^>  And  I  saw, 
when  for  all  the  causes  whereby  back- 
sliding Israel  committed  adultery  I  had 
put  her  away,  and  given  her  a  bill 
of  divorce;  yet  her  treacherous  sister 
Judah  feared  not,  but  went  and  played 
the  harlot  also.  <^)  And  it  came  to  pass 
through  the  ^lightness  of  her  whoredom, 
that  she  defiled  the  land,  and  committed 
adultery  with  stones  and  with  stocks. 
<io)  And  yet  for  all  this  her  treacherous 
sister  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  me 
with  her  whole  heart,  but  ^feignedly, 
saith  the  Lobd. 

W  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  The 
backsliding   Israel  hath  justified  her- 


1  Or./tmu. 


2  Heb.,  te  /oiM- 
hood. 
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self  more  than  treacherous  Judah. 
^)  Go  and  proclaim  these  words  to- 
ward the  north,  and  say,  Return,  thou 
backsliding  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and 
I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon 
you :  for  I  am  "merciful,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever. 
(13)  Only  acknowledge  thine  iniquity, 
that  thou  hast  transgressed  against  the 
Lord  thy  Gk)d,  and  hast  scattered  thy 
ways  to  the  strangers  under  every 
green  tree,  and  ye  have  not  obeyed 
my  voice,  saith  the  Lord.  ^^^  Turn,  O 
backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord; 
for  I  am  married  unto  you :  and  I  will 
take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a 
family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion: 
(^)  and  I  will  give  you  *  pastors  ac- 
cording to  mine  heart,  which  shall 
feed  you  with   knowledge  and  under- 


(7)  And  I  said  .  .  .—The  call  to  Israel  to  retnm 
had  heen  slighted,  and  Judah,  the  traiireas  or  faithless, 
"  one  with  ulsehood,"  had  not  taken  warning  from  the 
sin  or  its  punishment. 

Turn  mou  unto  me.— The  verb  may  be  either  the 
second  or  third  person,  I  said,  thou  shalt  return; 
or,  I  said,  slve  will  return,  as  expressing  a  hope 
rather  than  a  direct  return.  The  latter  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  preferable  rendering. 

(8)  And  I  saw,  whenfor  all  the  causes.—Better, 
perhaps  (following  a  conjectural  emendation,  which 
gives  a  much  better  sense),  And  she  saw  that  for  all 
the  causes.  The  technical  fulness  of  the  words  suggests 
the  thought  that  they  were  actually  the  customary 
formula  with  which  every  writing  of  divorcement  began, 
recapitulating  the  offences  which  were  alleged  by  the 
husband  agamst  the  wife.  The  actual  repumation  con- 
sisted, of  course,  in  the  bitter  exile  and  loss  of  national 
life,  which  Hosea  (ii.  1 — 13)  had  predicted  under  a  like 
figure.  Judah  had  witnessed  the  sin  and  the  punish- 
ment, and  yet  was  following  in  the  same  path. 

(9)  The  lightness  of  her  whoredom.— Lightness 
in  the  ethical  sense  of  "  levity."  Apostasy  was  treated 
once  more  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  (1  Kings 
xvi.  31).  The  word  is,  however,  very  variously  inter- 
preted, and  the  meaning  of  "  voice,"  or  "  cry,"  in  the 
flense  in  which  the  "cir"  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
was  great  (Gren.  xviii.  20),  seems  more  satisfactory. 
On  "stones "  and  "  stocks,"  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  27. 

(^0)  And  yet  for  all  this  .  •  .—Judah  was  so  far 
worse  than  Israel  that  there  had  been  a  simulated  re- 
pentance, as  in  the  reformations  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  but  it  was  not  with  the  whole  heart  and  soul, 
but  "  f eignedly,"  or,  more  literally,  with  a  lie, 

(U)  Hath  justified  herself.— Literally,  hath  jus- 
tified her  soul,  has  put  in  a  better  plea  in  her  defence, 
llie  reneaade  was  better  than  the  traitress.  Even 
«pen  rebellion  was  better  than  hypocrisy,  as  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners  in  the  Grospel  story  were  better  than 
the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxi.  31). 

(12)  Toward  the  north.— Tlie  prophet  utters 
his  message  as  towards  the  far  land  of  Assyria  and 
the  cities  of  the  Modes  to  which  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  had  been  carried  away  captive  (2  Kings  xvii. 
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6,  23).    He  had  a  word  of  glad  tidings  for  the  far-off 
exiles. 

Betum,  thou  backsliding  IsraeL— It  is  hard 
to  reproduce  the  pathetic  assonance  of  the  original, 
**  Shubah,  mashvbahy^* — turn  hack,  thou  that  hast 
turned  away ;  return,  thou  renegade, 

I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you. 
—-Literally,  my  face;  the  face  so  awful  in  its  wrath. 

I  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever.— With  perhaps 
a  latent  reference  to  the  hope  held  out  in  Hosea  iii.  5, 
and  to  the  words  which  «Judah  had  uttered  in  her 
hvpocrisy  (verse  5),  but  which  were  truer  of  IsraeL 

(IS)  Only  acknowledge  .  •  .—This  was  the  one 
sufficient,  indispensable  condition  of  pardon — the  con- 
fession that  kept  nothing  back,  and  made  no  vain 
excuses. 

Hast  scattered  thy  ways.— The  phrase  is  a  strong 
one,  thou  hast  left  traces  of  thy  way  everywhere,  i.e., 
hast  gone  this  way  and  that  in  search  of  new  and 
alien  forms  of  worship.  The  "  green  tree  "  as  before 
(chap.  ii.  20)  was  the  familiar  scene  of  the  hateful 
worship. 

(14)  Turn,  O  backsliding  children.— In  his 
desire  to  individualise  his  call  to  repentance,  the 
prophet  drops  his  parable,  or  rather  combines  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  with  the  same  assonance  as 
before — turn  back,  ye  children  who  have  turned  away. 

I  am  mcurried  unto  you.— The  tender  pity  of 
Jehovah  leads  Him  to  offer  pardon  even  to  the  adulte- 
rous wife.  Jeremiah  had  learned,  in  all  their  fulness, 
the  lessons  of  Hosea  L — iii. 

One  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family  .—The  latter 
word  is  the  wider  in  its  range  of  the  two — a  clan,  or 
tribe,  that  might  embrace  manv  cities.  The  limitation  to 
the  "  one  "  and  the  *'  two  "  is  after  the  manner  of  Isaiah's 
reference  (i.  9)  to  the  "  remnant "  that  should  be  saved, 
and  reminds  of  the  "  ten  righteous  men  "  who  might 
have  saved  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xviiL  32). 

(^5)  Pastors. — As  in  chap.  ii.  8,  of  kings  and 
rulers,  not  of  priests.  Compare  chap,  xxiii.  1 — 5.  The* 
phrase  "  according  to  mine  heart "  brings  David  to  our 
thoughts  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14).  There  should  be  a  return  to 
the  true  pattern  of  the  ideal  ruler.  In  the  "knowledge 
and  understanding  "  ^e  have  an  echo  from  Isa.  xi.  1-Ht. 


TAe  Promise  of  Pardon 


JEREMIAH,  III. 


and  Restoration^ 


standing.  (^^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  ye  be  multiplied  and  increased  in 
the  land,  in  those  days,  saith  the  Lobd, 
they  shall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  :  neither  shall  it 
^  oome  to  mind :  neither  shall  they  re- 
member it ;  neither  shall  they  visit  it  ; 
neither  shall  ^that  be  done  any  more. 
<^^>  At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jeru- 
salem the  throne  of  the  Lobd  ;  and  aU 
the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it, 
to  the  name  of  the  Lobd,  to  Jerusalem : 
neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after 
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the  ^imagination  of  their  evil  heart. 
(^®^  In  those  days  the  house  of  Judah 
shall  walk  *with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  they  shall  come  together  out  of 
the  land  of  the  north  to  the  land  that 
I  have  '^  given  for  an  inheritance  unto 
your  fathers.  <^®^  But  I  said.  How  shall 
I  put  thee  among  the  children,  and  give 
thee  a  ^pleasant  land,  '^a  goodly  heritage 
of  the  hosts  of  nations?  and  I  said. 
Thou  shalt  call  me.  My  father;  and 
shalt  not  turn  away  ®from  me. 
(20)  Surely  as  a  wife  treacherously  de- 


*  (16)  In  those  days. — No  time  had  been  named,  bat 
the  phrase  had  become  familiar  for  the  far-off  better 
time  of  the  tme  king  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

They  shall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the 
(Covenant  of  the  Lord.— Noteworthy  both  for  its 
exceeding  boldness  and  as  containing  the  germ,  or 
more  than  the  germ,  of  the  great  thought  of  the  New 
Covenant  developed  in  chap.  xxxi.  31.  The  ark,  the 
very  centre  of  tne  worship  of  Israel,  the  symbol  and, 
i^  might  seem,  more  than  the  symbol,  of  the  Divine 
presence,  that,  too,  should  pass  away,  as  the  brasen 
c^erpent  had  become  Nehushtan  (2  Kin^s  xviii.  4),  and 
take  its  place  as  belonging  only  to  the  past.  Fore- 
most among  the  prophets  was  Jeremiah  to  perceive 
and  proclaim  that 

"  God  fulfllfl  Himself  in  many  ways.'* 

The  legend  of  2  Mace.  ii.  4, 5,  that  Jeremiah  had  hidden 
the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  in  a  cave  that  they  might  be 
restored  in  the  latter  days,  presents  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  higher  thoughts  of  tne  prophet. 

Neither  shall  it  come  to  mind.— Literally,  come 
upon  the  heart,  which  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
implies  the  intellect  rather  tlmn  the  affections. 

Neither  shall  they  visit  it.— Better,  shall  they 
miss  it,  as  men  miss  what  they  ralue.  The  words 
probably  refer  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  ark  had 
been  restored  to  its  place  by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3) 
after  its  displacement  by  M!anasseh  (2  Chron.  xzxiii.  7). 

Neither  shall  that  be  done  any  more.— Better, 
neither  shall  it  [the  ark]  he  made  any  more.  It  shall 
be  left  to  decay  and  perish,  and  none  shall  care  to 
reconstruct  it.  The  words  had,  of  course,  a  fulfilment 
in  the  ritual  of  the  second  Temple,  where  there  was  no 
ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  that  loss  was  probably 
what  Jeremiah  foresaw  most  clearly,  and  for  which  he 
sought  to  prepare  his  people,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  (viii.  13)  did  to  prepare  those 
of  his  time  for  the  more  entire  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  its  worship.  But  even  within  this  horizon 
the  thought  was  bold  in  itself  and  pregnant  with  yet 
greater  truths. 

07)  They  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of 
the  Lord.— Up  to  Jeremiah's  time  that  title,  "the 
throne  of  Gk>d,"  though  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  referred  it  to  the  "hearens  "  (Ps.  xL  4,  ciii 
19),  had  probably  been  applied,  in  popular  language,  to 
the  ark  where  the  Lord  "  dwelt  between  the  cherubinj " 
(1  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  Kings  xix.  15).  The  prophet  extends  it 
to  the  whole  city,  in  that  future  of  which  he  was  doubt- 
less thinking.  To  him,  as  to  Micfdi  (iv.  1, 2)  and  Isaiah 
(iL  1—3),  there  came  a  vision  of  the  holy  city  as  the 
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centre  of  the  divine  Kingdom.  It  was  not  g^ven  to 
him  to  see  what  even  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  under- 
stand, that  there  is  no  holy  city  upon  earth,  and  that 
his  hopes  would  only  be  fulmled  in'  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  which  is  the  Church  or  family  of  God. 

The  imagination. — Better,  stvbbornness,  as  in  the 
margin. 

(18)  In  those  days  .  .  .—As  with  Isaiah  (xi.  13), 
so  with  Jeremiah,  the  hope,  however  distant,  of  national 
reformation  was  bound  up  with  that  of  a  restoration  of 
national  unity.  The  healmg  of  the  long-standing  breach 
between  Israel  and  Judah,  coeval  almost  with  tne  com- 
mencement of  Israel  as  a  people,  was  to  be  the  glory  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

Out  of  the  land  of  the  north.— The  thoughts  of 
the  prophet  turn  chiefly  to  the  land  of  the  exile  of  the 
ten  tribes ;  but  his  words  imply  that  he  foresees  a  like 
exile  also  in  the  north  for  Judah.  In  that  far-off  land 
the  house  of  Judah  shall  walk  to  (rather  than  with)  tho 
house  of  Israel,  seeking  its  alliance,  asking  for  recon- 
ciliation, and  both  should  once  again  dwell  in  the  land 
of  their  inheritance. 

(19)  But  I  said.— Better,  And  I  said.  There  is  no 
contrast  with  what  precedes.  The  speakeris,  of  course, 
Jehovah.  The  How  shall  I  put  thee!  is  an  exclamation 
rather  than  a  question,  the  utterance  of  a  promise  aa 
with  an  intensity  of  affirmation.  Special  stress  is  laid 
on  the  pronoun  "  I."  The  words  have  been  rendered 
by  some  commentators,  following  the  Targum,  How 
shall  I  clothe  thee  with  children  ? 

A  pleasant  land.— Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  a 
land  of  desire,  i.e.,  desirable. 

A  goodly  heritage  of  the  hosts  of  nations.— 
More  accurately,  a  heritage  of  the  beauty  of  beauties 
(Hebrew  for  "chief  beauty")  of  the  tuitions.  The 
English  version  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
wora  translated  '* beauties"  is  the  same  as  that  else- 
where rendered  "  Sabaoth,*'  or  "  hosts,"  which  it  closely 
resembles. 

And  I  said. — Not,  as  in  the  English,  the  answer  to 
a  question,  but  the  continuance  of  the  same  thought. 
God  will  treat  repentant  Israel  as  His  child :  He  will 
lead  Israel  to  trust  ELim  as  a  father.  The  days  of 
apostasy  ("turning  away")  will  then  be  over.  The 
original  Hebrew  seems,  to  judge  from  the  LXX.  version, 
to  have  had  the  plural  "ye  shall  call,"  **ye  shall  not 
turn  awav,"  the  prophet  passing  from  the  collective 
uni^^  to  the  indiviauals  that  composed  it. 

(2d)  Surely  as  a  wife  .  .  .—In  the  midst  of  the 
bright  vision  of  the  future  there  comes  unbidden  the 
thought  of  the  dark  present :  the  faithless  wife  is  not 
yet  restored  to  her  true  friend  and  husband.    Her 
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parteth  from  her  ^husband,  so  have  ye 
dealt  treacherously  with  me,  O  house  of 
Israel,  saith  the  Lord. 

<2i)  A  voice  was  heard  upon  the  high 
places,  weeping  avid  supplications  of 
the  children  of  Israel:  for  they  have 
perverted  their  way,  and  they  have  for- 
gotten the  Lord  their  Gk)d. 

(22)  •  iteturn,  ye  backsliding  children, 
and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings. 

Behold,  we  come  unto  thee ;  for  thou 
<irt  the  Lord. our  God.  <^)  Truly  in  vain 
is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the  hills,  and 
from  the  multitude  of  mountains :  truly 
in  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  salvation  of 
Israel.  <^>  For  shame  hath  devoured 
the  labour  of  our  fathers  from  our 
jouth ;  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
their  sons  and  their  daughters.  ^^^  We 
lie  down  in  our  shame,  and  our  confusion 
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covereth  us :  for  we  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  our  God,  we  and  our  fathers, 
from  our  youth  even  unto  this  day,  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
our  God. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  If  thou  wilt  re- 
turn, 0  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  *retum 
unto  me :  and  if  thou  wilt  put  away 
thine  abominations  out  of  my  sight, 
then  shalt  thou  not  remove.  ^^^  And 
thou  shalt  swear,  The  Lord  liveth,  in 
truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  nations  shall  bless  them- 
selves in  him,  and  in  him  shall  they 
"^  glory.  (^>  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  to 
the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Break 
up  your  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not 
among  thorns.  <*^  Circumcise  your- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the 


^uilt  must  be  again  pressed  home  npon  her,  so  as  to 
lead  her  to  repentance. 

(21)  A  voice  was  heard.— Yes,  the  guilty  wife  was 
there,  but  she  was  also  penitent.  The  "  hi^h  places " 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  guilt  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  where  the  cries  of  their  orgiastic  worship  had 
been  heard,  now  echoed  with  their  weeping  and  supplica- 
tion (or,  more  literally,  the  weeping  of  suppliant  prayers), 
as  they  called  to  mind  the  hateful  sins  of  the  past. 

(^)  jaetum,ye  backsliding  children  .  .  .—We 
lose,  as  before,  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  repetition 
of  the  same  root,  Turn,  ye  children  that  have  turned, 
I  wUl  heal  your  turnings.  As  so  often  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  we  have  the  answer  to  the  invitation  given  in 
dramatic  form,  and  hear  the  cry — we  might  almost  call 
it  the  litany — of  the  suppliants,  "Behold,  we  come 
unto  thee."  They  at  last  own  Jehovah  as  their  one 
true  Grod. 

(23)  Truly  in  vain  .  .  .—The  italics  show  the 
•difficulty  of  the  verse,  and  represent  an  attempt  to  get 
over  it.  According  to  the  senses  given  to  the  word 
translated  "  multitude  "  we  get,  in  vain  (literally,  as  a 
lie)  from  the  hiUs  is  the  revelry  (as  in  Amos  y.  23), 
or  the  wealth,  or  the  muUiiude,  of  the  mountains. 
The  first  gives  the  best  meaning,  and  expresses  the 
•confession  of  the  repentant  Israelites  that  their  wild 
ritual  on  the  high  places  had  brought  them  loss  and 
not  gain. 

W  Shame.— The  Hebrew  noun  has  the  article,  "the 
ahame,"  and  is  the  word  constantly  used  as  the  iuter- 
•chauffeable  synonym  for  Baal,  as  in  Jerubbaal  and 
Jerubbesheth  (Judges  vL  32;  2  Sam  xi.  21),  Mephi- 
bosheth  and  Merib-baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  34). 
The  words  point  accordingly  to  the  prodigal  waste  of 
Tictims,  possibly  of  human  life  also,  in  the  worship 
of  Baal  and  that  of  M olech,  which  in  the  prophet's 
mind  was  identified  with  it,  and  which  had  brought 
with  it  nothing  but  a  lasting  shame.  This  also  forms 
part  of  the  confession  of  the  repentant  people  (comp. 
chap.  xi.  13). 

(2^5)  We  lie  down.— Better,  We  unll  lie  down—Our 
confusion  shall  cover  us.  The  words  are  those  of 
penitents  accepting  their  pimishment :  "  We  chose  the 
cshameful  thing,  therefore  let  us  bear  our  shame." 
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IV. 

(1)  If  thou  wilt  return.— The  "if"  implies  a 
return  from  the  hopes  with  which  chap.  iii.  ended  to 
the  lang^uage  of  misgiving,  and  so,  inferentially,  of 
earnest  exhortation. 

Abominations.- Literally,  things  of  shame,  as  in 
chap.  iii.  24 ;  the  idols  which  Israel  had  worshipped. 

Then  shjalt  thou  not  remove.— Better,  as  con- 
tinuing the  conditions  of  forgiveness,  if  thou  wilt  not 
wander. 

(i)  And  thou  shalt  swear.— The  conditions  are 
continued :  If  thou  wilt  swear  by  the  living  Jehovah 
["  the  Lord  liveth  "  being  the  received  formula  of  ad- 
juration], in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness. 

And  the  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in 
him. — This  forms  the  completion  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  conditions  of  a  true  rex>entance  are  fulfilled  by 
Israel,  then  the  outlying  heathen  nations  shall  bless 
themselves  in  Jehovah — i.e.,  shall  own  Him  and  adore 
Him,  be  blessed  by  Him. 

(8)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  words 
seem  the  close  of  one  discourse,  the  opening  of  another. 
The  parable  of  Israel  is  left  behind,  and  uie  appeal  ib 
Judan  and  Jerusalem  is  more  direct.  / 

To  the  men  of  Judah.— Literally,  to  each  m^n 
individually. 

Break  up  your  fallow  groimd.- The  Hebrew 
has  the  force  which  comes  from  the  verb  and  noun 
being  from  the  same  root,  Breah  up  for  you  a  broken 
around  or  fallow  a  fallow  field.  The  metaphor 
had  been  used  before  by  Hosea  (x.  12).  What  the 
spiritual  field  needed  was  to  be  exposed  to  God's  sun 
and  God*s  free  air,  to  the  influences  of  spiritual  light 
and  warmth,  and  the  dew  and  soft  showers  of  His 
grace. 

Sow  not  among  thorns.— Not  without  a  special 
interest  as,  perhaps,  containing  the  germ  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower  in  Matt.  xiii.  7.  Hero,  as  there,  the  seed 
is  the  "word  of  Gk)d,"  spoken  by  the  prophet,  and 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  and  the  thorns  are  tne  "  cares 
of  this  world,"  the  selfish  desires .  which  choke  the 
good  seed  and  render  it  unfruitful. 

(4)  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord.— The 
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foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah 
and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem :  lest  my 
fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and  burn  that 
none  can  quench  ity  because  of  the  evil 
of  your  doings. 

(*)  Declare  ye  in  Judah,  and  publish 
in  Jerusalem;  and  say,  Blow  ye  the 
trumpet  in  the  land:  cry,  gather  to- 
gether, and  say.  Assemble  yourselves, 
and  let  us  go  into  the  defenced  cities. 
<®)  Set  up  the  standard  toward  Zion : 
^  retire,  stay  not :  for  I  will  bring  evil 
from  the  « north,  and  a  great  ^destruc- 
tion. <^)  The  lion  is  come  up  from  his 
thicket,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  on  his  way;  he  is  gone  forth 
from  his  place  to  make  thy  land  deso- 
late ;  and  thy  cities  shall  be  laid  waste, 
without  an  inhabitant.    ^^^  For  this  *gird 
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you  with  sackcloth,  lament  and  howl: 
for  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  is  not 
turned  back  from  us.  (®>  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  at  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  the  heart  of  the  king  shall 
perish,  and  the  heart  of  the  princes ; 
and  the  priests  shall  be  astonished,  and 
the  prophets  shall  wonder. 

(10)  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God  !  surely 
thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people 
and  Jerusalem,  saying.  Ye  shall  have 
peace;  whereas  the  sword  reacheth  unto 
the  soul. 

<^^)  At  that  time  shall  it  be  said  to  this 
people  and  to  Jerusalem,  A  dry  wind  of 
the  high  places  in  the  wilderness  toward 
the  daughter  of  my  people,  not  to  fan, 
nor  to  cleanse.  ^^^  Even  ^a  full  wind 
from  those  places  shall  come  unto  me : 


words  show  that  the  prophet  had  grasped  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol  which  to  so  many  Jews  was  merely  an 
outward  sign.  He  saw  that  the  **  foreskin  of  the  heart " 
was  the  fleslilj,  unrenewed  nature,  the  "  flesh  "  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "  spirit,"  the  "  old  man  "  which  St.  Paul 
contrasts  with  the  new  (Rom.  vi.  6,  viii.  7).  The  verbal 
coincidence  with  Deut.  x.  16,  xxx.  6  shows  the  influence 
of  that  book,  of  which  we  find  so  many  traces  in 
Jeremiah's  teaching. 

Lest  my  fury  come  forth  like  flre  .  .  .—The 
words,  which  describe  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  as 
a  consuming  fire,  have  their  parallel  in  chap.  vii.  20, 
Amos  V.  6,  and  form  the  transition  to  the  picture  of 
terror  which  opens  in  the  next  verse. 

(5)  Declare. — i.e.,  proclaim  as  a  herald  proclaims. 
The  cry  is  that  of  an  alarm  of  war.  The  prophet  sees, 
as  it  were,  the  invading  army,  and  calls  tne  people  to 
leave  their  villages  ana  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortified 
cities. 

(6)  Set  up  the  standard  toward  Zion.— Still  the 
language  of  alarm.  The  words  are  as  a  command, 
'*  Baise  the  signal  which  shall  point  to  Zion  as  a  place 
of  refuge  from  the  foe,  by  whom  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  laid  waste." 

Retire. — Withdraw,  in  the  transitive  sense,  **  gather, 
with  a  view  to  removing  "  (as  in  Exod.  ix.  19),  and  this 
is  followed  by  "  stay  not,"  linger  not,  be  quick.  The 
call  to  retreat  was  urgent. 

I  will  bring. — Literally,  I  am  bringing. 

From  the  north.— The  Chaldean,  and  possibly  the 
Scythian,  invasion,  as  in  chap.  i.  14. 

u)  The  lion  is  come  up  .  .  .—The  "  lion "  is, 
of  course,  the  Ghaldflean  invader,  the  destroyer,  not 
of  men  only,  but  of  nations.  So  in  Dan.  vii.  4  the 
lion  is  the  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  The 
winged  lions  that  are  seen  in  the  palaces  of  Mosul 
and  Nimroud  gave  a  special  character  to  what  was  in 
any  case  a  natural  metaphor.  The  word  "Gentiles" 
answers  to  the  meaning,  out  there  is  no  special  reason 
whv  it  should  be  used  here,  rather  than  nations. 

Is  on  his  way. — Literally,  lias  broken  up  his  en- 
campmentf  i.e.,  has  started  on  his  march. 

without  an  inhabitant.— The  language,  like  that 
of  Isaiah  (vi.  11),  was  probably  in  some  measure  hyper- 
bolical, but  the  depopulation  caused  by  the  Chaldsean 


invasion  (as  seen  in  chap,  xxxix.  9)  must   have  been 
extreme. 

(8)  Gird  you  with  sackcloth.— From  the  earliest 
times  the  outward  sign  of  mourning,  and  therefore  of 
repentance  (Joel  i.  8 ;  Isa.  xxii.  12). 

(9)  The  heart  of  the  king  shall  perish.— The 
heart,  as  representing  the  mind  generally.  Judgment 
and  wisdom  were  to  give  way  to  panic  and  fear. 

(10)  Ah,  Lord  God  I  (literally,  my  Lord  Jehovah !) 
siurely  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people. 
— The  words  are  startling,  but  are  eminently  charac- 
teristic. Jeremiah  had  ^n  led  to  utter  words  that 
told  of  desolation  and  destruction.  But  if  these  wer& 
true,  what  was  he  to  think  of  the  words  of  the  other 
prophets,  who,  sx>eaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  had 
promised  peace  through  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  even 
under  JehoiaMm  P  &d  not  Jehovah  apparentlv  sanc- 
tioned those  prophets  also  ?  and,  if  so,  had  He  not 
deceived  the  people?  (Comp.  chaj).  xx.  7.)  This  seems, 
on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  interpretations  which 
see  in  it  a  dramatic  irony  representing  the  prophet  as. 
having  shared  in  the  hopes  oi  the  people  and  awaken- 
ing to  a  terrible  disappointment,  or  refer  the  words  to 
the  contrast  between  tne  glorious  visions  of  the  future 
in  Isaiah  and  his  own  terrible  predictions,  or  to  the 
bolder  course  of  an  alteration  of  the  text,  so  that  the 
words  would  run  "  it  is  said,"  the  complaint  being  re- 
presented as  coming  from  the  people. 

W  At  that  time. — i.e.,  when  the  lion  and  destroyer 
of  verse  7  should  begin  his  work  of  destruction. 

A  dry  wind. — Literally,  a  clear  wind,  the  simoom^ 
the  scorching  blast  from  the  desert,  coming  clear  and 
without  clouds.  Other  winds  might  be  utilised  for  th» 
threshing-floor,  but  this  made  all  such  work  impossible,, 
and  was  simply  devastating,  and  was  therefore  a  fit 
symbol  of  the  terrible  invader. 

(12)  A  fall  wind  f^om  those  places.— Better^ 
a  wind  fuller  than  those,  or,  fuller  than  for  this  .  .  . 
i.6.,  more  tempestuous  than  those  which  serve  for  the 
work  of  the  thresher,  and  blowing  away  both  grain 
and  chaff  together. 

Shall  come  unto  me.— Better,  for  me,  as  doing 
my  pleasure. 

Give  sentence  against  them.— sc,  against  the 
sinful  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
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now  also  will  I  ^give  sentence  against 
them.  ^^  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as 
clouds,  and  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a 
whirlwind :  his  horses  are  swifter  than 
eagles.  Woe  unto  us!  for  we  are  spoiled. 
<^*^  O  Jerusalem,  "wash  thine  heart  from 
wickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved. 
How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge 
within  thee  ?  <^^  For  a  voice  declareth 
^from  Dan,  and  publisheth  affliction  from 
mount  Ephraim.  <^^^  Make  ye  mention 
to  the  nations ;  behold,  pubUsh  against 
Jerusalem,  that  watchers  come  from  a 
far  country,  and  give  out  their  voice 
against  the  cities  of  Judah.  (i^)  As 
keepers  of  a  field,  are  they  against  her 
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round  about;  because  she  hath  been 
rebellious  against  me,  saith  the  Lord. 
(18)  cThy  way  and  thy  doings  have  pro- 
cured these  things  unto  thee;  this  is 
thy  wickedness,  because  it  is  bitter,  be- 
cause it  reacheth  unto  thine  heart. 

(19)  jiy  'bowels,  my  bowels !  I  am  pained 
at  ^my  very  heart;  my  heart  maketh  a 
noise  in  me;  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,, 
because  thou  hast  heard,  0  my  soul,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war» 
(20)  Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried ; 
for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled :  suddenly 
are  my  tents  spoiled,  and  my  curtains 
in  a  moment.  <2i)  How  long  shall  I  see 
the  standard,  and  hear  the  sound  of  the 


(18)  He  shall  come  up  as  clouds.— He,  the 
destroyer  of  nations,  with  armies  that  sweep  like  storm- 
clouds  over  the  land  they  are  going  to  destroy.  (Comp. 
Ezek.  xxxTiiL  16.) 

Swifter  than  eagles. — A  possible  quotation  from 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  ^2  Sam.  i.  23). 
The  fact  that  another  phrase  is  quotea  in  verse  30 
("  clothest  thyself  with  crimson/'  where  the  Hebrew  is 
the  same  as  the  "  scarlet "  of  2  Sam.  i.  24) ,  makes  the 
possibility  something  like  a  certainty.  It  was  natural 
that  one  who  himself  wrote  two  seta  of  lamentations, 
one  early  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25)»  the  other  late,  in  life, 
should  have  been  a  student  of  earlier  elegies.  For  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  as  representing  the  swift  march  of 
the  invader,  comp.  Lam.  iv  19 ;  Hos.  viiL  1 ;  Hab. 
i.8. 

Woe  unto  us  I  for  we  are  spoiled.— Probably 
the  cry  of  the  terrified  crowds  of  Jerusalem,  with 
which  the  prophet,  with  dramatic  vividness,  as  in  chap, 
iz.  18, 19,  interrupts  his  description. 

(U)  o  Jerusalem. — The  prophet's  answer  to  the  cry 
that  comes  from  the  city.  In  that  "washing  of  the 
heart"  which  had  seemed  impossible  before  (chap. 
tL  22),  but  is  thought  of  now  as  "  possible  with  God," 
is  the  one  hope  of  salvation.    (Comp.  Isa.  i.  16.) 

Vain  thoughts.— Tho  Hebrew  has  a  force  which 
the  English  does  not  reproduce,  thouahts  qf  vanity, 
thoughts  qf  aven,  i.e.,  of  the  word  which  had  been 
specially  applied,  as  in  Beth-aven  for  Beth-el  (the 
I* nous©  of  vanity"  for  the  "house  of  God")  to  the 
idols  which  Israel  and  Judah  worshipped  (Hosea  iv.  15, 
z.  5 ;  Amos  v.  5). 

0^)  Dan  •  .  .  Mount  Ephraim.— The  two  places 
are  chosen,  not  like  Dan  and  Beer-sheba,  as  extreme 
limits,  but  as  stages  in  the  march  of  the  invader: 
first  Dan  (as  in  chap.  viii.  16),  the  northernmost  point 
(Dent,  zxxiv.  1 ;  Judg.  xx.  1)  of  the  whole  land  of 
Israel,  then  Mount  Ephraim,  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  Judsea.  The  verbs  g^w  in  strength  with  the 
imagined  nearness,  first  announce,  as  of  a  rumour 
from  a  distance,  then  proclaim,  as  of  a  danger  more 
imminent. 

AfBiotion. — In  the  Hebrew  the  same  word  {aven) 
as  in  the  "  thoughts  of  vanity."  Playing  on  the  two 
aspects  of  the  word,  the  prophet  says  that  aven  comes 
as  the  penalty  of  aven — the  "  nothinfirness  "  of  destruc- 
tion as  that  of  the  "  nothingness  "  of  the  idol. 

(16)  Make  ye  mention.— Better,  Proclaim  ye  to 
the  nations ;  behold.    Call  them  to  gaze  on  the  ruin  of 


Jerusalem,  then,  Cry  aloud  as  for  Jerusalem,  that 
watchers  (i,e.,  the  besieging  armies)  are  coming  from  a 
far  country,  and  that  they  vnll  give  out  their  voice  (i.e.,. 
raise  the  cry  of  war)  against  the  cities  of  Judah, 

(17)  Reld, — ^With  the  meaning,  as  in  all  early 
English,  of  **open,"  not  "enclosed,"  country  (Lev. 
xiv.  7,  xvii.  5).  The  image  is  that  of  a  nomamc  trib» 
encamped  in  the  open  country,  or  of  men  watching' 
their  flocks  (Luke  li.  8)  or  crops  (Job.  xxvii.  18).  So 
shall  be  the  tents  of  the  invaders  round  Jerusalem— 
keeping,  or  (as  in  2  Sam.  xi.  16)  "observing,"  t.e.» 
"  bloclulding"  the  city. 

(18)  This  is  thy  wickedness.— Better,  this  is  thy 
evil.  She  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  her  own  doing, 
and  this  gave  her  sorrows  a  fresh  bitterness.  The 
Hebrew  word,  like  the  English  "evil,"  includes  both 
guUt  and  its  punishment. 

(i»)  My  bowels,  my  bowels  I— As  with  verse  13, 
the  wor(&  may  be  Jeremiah's  own  cry  of  anj^uish,  or 
that  of  the  despairing  people  with  whom  he  identifies 
himself.  The  latter  gives  more  dramatic  vividness,  as 
we  thus  have  the  utterances  of  three  of  the  great 
actors  in  the  tragedy :  here  of  the  people,  in  verse  22 
of  Jehovah,  in  verse  23  of  the  prophet.  The  "  bowels  " 
were  with  the  Hebrews  thought  of  as  the  seat  of  all 
the  strongest  emotions,  whether  of  sorrow^  fear,  or 
sympathy  (Job  xxx.  27 ;  Isa.  xvi.  11). 

At  my  very  heart— Literally  (reproducing  the 
physical  fact  of  palpitation),  lurrithi  in  pain ;  the  walls 
of  my  heart  I  my  heart  m^ans  for  me.  The  verb  for 
"I  am  pained"  is  oft«n  used  for  the  "travail"  or 
agony  ox  childbirth  (Isa.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  18). 

Thou  hast  heard,  O  my  soid  .  .  .—Silence  at 
such  a  time  was  impossible.  The  prophet,  as  in  the 
language  of  strong  emotion,  addresses  his  own  soul,  his 
veiT  self  (Comp.  S*s.  xvi.  2,  xlii.  5, 11). 

{20)  Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried.— 
Literally,  Breaking  upon  breaking,  or  crash  upon  crash, 
is  reported. 

Suddenly  are  my  tents  spoiled.— The  tent 
dwelUng  retained  its  position  even  amid  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xviiL  17;  1  Kings  viii.  66). 
The  "  curtains  "  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  tent  (Isa. 
liv.  2).  Conspicuous  among  such  survivals  of  the 
nomad  form  oi  life  we  find  the  Rechabites  of  chap. 
xxxv. 

(21)  How  long  shall  I  see  .  .  .—The  "standard," 
as  in  verse  6,  is  the  alarm  signal  pven  to  the  fugitives. 
The  "  trumpet "  sounds  to  give  the  alarm,  and  quicken 
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live  Earth  Mourning 


JEEEMIAH.  IV. 


and  the  Heavens  Black. 


trumpet?  <^>  For  my  people  i«  foolish, 
they  have  not  known  me ;  they  are  sot- 
tish children,  and  they  have  none  under- 
standing :  they  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but 
to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge. 
<2S)  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  was 
vrithout  form,  and  void;  and  the  heavens, 
and  they  liad  no  light,  t^*^  I  beheld  the 
mountains,  and,  lo,  they  trembled,  and 
all  the  hiUs  moved  lightly.  (^^  I  beheld, 
and,  lo,  tliere  was  no  man,  and  all  the 
birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled,  ^^e;  j 
beheld,  and,  lo,  the  fruitful  place  was 
a  wilderness,  and  all  the  cities  thereof 
were  broken  down  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  by  his  fierce  anger, 

(^7)  j^or  thus  hath  the  Lord  said.  The 
whole  land  shall  be  desolate;  "  yet  will  I 
not  make  a  full  end.  ^^s)  For  this  shall  the 
earth  mourn,  and  the  heavens  above  be 
black :  because  I  have  spoken  it^  I  have 
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purposed  ity  and  will  not  repent,  neither 
will  I  turn  back  from  it.  <®^  The  whole 
city  shall  flee  for  the  noise  of  the  horse- 
men and  bowmen ;  they  shall  go  into 
thickets,  and  climb  up  upon  the  rocks : 
every  city  shall  he  forsaken,  and  not 
a  man  dwell  therein.  <*^^  And  when 
thou  art  spoiled,  what  wilt  thou  doV 
Though  thou  clothest  thyself  with  crim- 
son, though  thou  deckest  thee  with  or- 
naments of  gold,  though  thou  rentest 
thy  ^face  with  painting,  in  vain  shalt 
thou  make  thyself  fair ;  thy  lovers  will 
despise  thee,  they  will  seek  thy  life. 
(31)  For  I  have  heard  a  voice  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  and  the  anguish  as 
of  her  that  bringeth  forth  her  first  child, 
the  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  that 
bewaileth  herself,  that  spreadeth  her 
hands,  saying^  Woe  is  me  now !  for  my 
soul  is  wearied  because  of  murderers. 


their  flight  to  the  defenced  city.    The  prophet  sees  no 
end  to  the  miseries  of  the  coming  war. 

(22)  For  my  people  is  foolish.—  Jehovah  answers 
the  prophet's  question.  The  misery  comes  to  punish 
the  folly  and  sottishness  of  the  people.  It  shall  last  as 
long  as  they  last,  or  till  it  has  accomplished  its  work  of 
chastisement. 

(23)  I  beheld  the  earth.>-In  words  of  terrible 
grandeur  the  prophet  speaks,  as  if  he  had  already  seen 
the  consummated  destruction ;  and  repeating  the  words 
'*  I  beheld/'  as  if  he  had  passed  through  four  distinct 
visions,  describes  its  completeness. 

Without  form,  and  void.— An  obvious  quotation 
from  the  tohu  va-bohu  of  Gren.  i.  2.  The  goodly  land 
of  Israel  was  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  into  a  formless 
chaos,  before  the  words  "  Let  there  be  light "  had 
brought  it  into  order. 

(24)  The  mountains,  and,  lo,  they  trembled* 
— ^The  great  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Amos 
i.  1^,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  Isaiah  (xxiv.  19,  20), 
had  probably  made  imagery  of  this  kind  familiar. 

(25)  There  was  no  man.— To  chaos  and  darkness 
and  the  earthquake  was  added  the  horrible  sense  of 
solitude.  Not  man  only,  but  the  creatures  that  seemed 
least  open  to  man*s  attack,  were  fled.  (Comp.  cimp. 
ii.  6.)  The  same  thought  re-appears  in  chap.  ix. 
10. 

(26)  The  firuitftil  place.- The  Carmel,  or  vine-Und, 
bi^came  as  **the  wilderness."  The  Hebrew  article 
points  probably  to  the  well-known  desert  of  the 
wanderings. 

At  the  presence  of  the  Lord.— Literally, /rom 
hefore  Jehovah^  from  before  the  liecd  of  his  anger. 
The  origin<d  has  the  emphasis  of  repeating  the  pre* 
position. 

(27)  Yet  wiU  I  not  make  a  flill  end.— The  thought 
is  echoed  from  Amos  ix.  8;  Isa.  vi.  13,  x.  21,  and 
repeated  in  chap.  v.  18.  There  was  then  hope  in  the 
distance.  The  destruction,  terrible  as  it  seemed,  was 
not  final.    The  penalty  was  a  discipline.    (Comp.  Lev. 

vi.  44.) 

(28)  For  this  shall  the  eaith  mourn  .  .  .—As 
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with  all  true  poets,  the  face  of  nature  seems  to  the 
prophet  to  sympathise  with  human  suffering.  (Comp. 
Amos  viii.  9 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29.) 

(29)  The  horsemen  and  bowmen.— A  speciallv 
characteristic  picture,  as  we  see  from  the  Nineveh 
sculptures,  of  Assyrian  and  Chaldsean  armies. 

Thickets  .  .  .  rocks. — Both  words  are  Aramaic  in 
the  original.  The  former,  elsewhere  rendered  "  clouds,*' 
is  here  used  for  the  dark  shadowy  coverts  in  wliicli 
men  sought  for  sheltor;  the  latter  is  the  root  of  the 
name  Cephas  ( »  Peter).  On  the  caves  of  Palestine  as 
places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war,  see  Isa.  ii  19 ;  I  Sam. 
xin.  6. 

(30)  And  when  thou  art  spoiled  .  .  .—The 
sentence  is  clearer  without  the  insertion  of  the 
words  in  italics :  Thou  spoiled  one,  what  dost  thou 
worh^  that  thou  clothest  .  .  .  that  thou  deckest  .  .  . 
that  thou  rentest  .  .  .  ?  In  vain  dost  thou  beautify 
thyself.  The  **  clothing  with  crimson "  and  "  orna- 
ments of  gold "  are,  as  oef  ore  noticed  (Note  on  yerse 
13),  an  echo  from  2  Sam.  1.  24  The  "rending  the 
face"  is,  literally,  enlarging  the  eyes  with  kohl,  or 
antimony,  still  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  east,  the 
black  powder  being  laid  on  hori7X)ntally  with  a  small 
stylus,  or  pencil,  drawn  between  the  eyelashes.  The 
daughter  of  Zion  is  represented  as  a  woman  who  puts 
on  her  costliest  attire,  as  Jezebel  had  done  (2  Kings  ix. 
30),  in  the  vain  hope  of  fascinating  her  lovers.  The 
imagery  points  to  the  foreign  alliances  in  which  the 
statesmen  and  people  of  Jerusalem  were  trusting,  and 
they  are  told  that  they  shall  be  in  vain.  The  K>ver8, 
i.e.,  the  allies,  shall  become  her  foes. 

(31)  A  woman  in  travail.— Literally,  torithing  in 
pain,  as  in  verse  19. 

Bewaileth  herself.— Literally,  pants  for  breaih. 
The  prophet  draws  his  pictures  with  a  terrible  intensity. 
On  the  one  side  is  Zion  as  the  harlot,  in  her  gold  and 
crimson  and  cosmetics ;  on  the  other  we  see  the  forlorn 
and  desperate  castaway,  in  the  hour  of  a  woman*s  utter 
helplessness,  outraged  and  abandoned,  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  implore  mercy  from  the  assassins  who 
attack  her,  and  imploring  it  in  vain. 


TfiA   Vain  Seardi  for  RigJUeoufmeas         J£iK£MIA£[^    V. 


in  Jerusalem, 


CHAPTEE  v.— W  Eun  ye  to  and  fro 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
see  now,  and  know,  and  seek  in  the 
hroad  places  thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a 
man,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth 
Judgment,  that  seeketh  the  truth ;  and 
I  will  pardon  it.  ^^^  And  though  they 
say.  The  Lord  liveth;  surely  they  swear 
falsely.  <^^  O  Lord,  are  not  thine  eyes 
upon  the  truth?  thou  hast  "stricken 
them,  but  they  have  not  grieved ;  thou 
hast  consumed  them^  but  they  have  re- 
fused to  receive  correction :  they  have 
made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock; 
they  have  refused  to  return.  <^^  There- 
fore I  said.  Surely  these  are  poor ;  they 
are  foolish :  for  they  know  not  the  way 
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of  the  Lord,  nor  the  judgment  of  their 
God.  <*>  I  will  get  me  unto  the  great 
men,  and  will  speak  unto  them;  for 
they  have  known  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  judgment  of  their  God:  but 
these  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke, 
and  burst  the  bonds,  t^)  Wherefore  a 
lion  out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them, 
and  a  wolf  of  the  ^evenings  shall  spoil 
them,  a  leopard  shall  watch  over  their 
cities :  every  one  that  goeth  out  thence 
shall  be  torn  in  pieces:  because  their 
transgressions  are  many,  and  their  back- 
slidings  ^  are  increased. 

^'^  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this? 
thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and 
sworn  by  them  tliat  are  no  gods :  when 


V. 

0)  Bun  ye  to  and  fro.— The  dark  shades  of  the 

Jictare  seem  at  first  hardlv  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
osiah,  which  is  brought  before  us  in  2  Xings  xxii.,  xxiii. ; 
2  Chrou*  xxxiy.,  xxxy.,  as  one  of  thoroneh  reformation. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  parts  of  the  picture  may 
have  been  worked  up  when  the  prophecies  were  re- 
written under  Jehoiakim  (chap,  xxxvi.  32) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  prophet 
may  have  seen  even  at  the  time  how  hollow  and  in- 
complete that  reformation  was.  The  form  in  which  he 
utters  his  conviction  reminds  one  of  the  old  story  of 
the  Greek  sage,  Diogenes,  appearing  in  the  streets  of 
Athens  with  a  lantern,  searcnin^  for  an  honest  man. 
In  the  thought  that  the  pardon  of  the  city  deluded  on 
its  containing  some  elements  of  good  which  might  make 
reformation  possible,  we  find  an  echo  of  Gren.  xviii.  25 ; 
but  the  picture  is  of  a  state  more  utterly  hopeless. 
There  were  not  ten  righteous  men  found  in  Sodom 
(Gen.  xviii.  32) ;  in  Jerusalem  there  was  not  one. 

(2)  The  Lord  liveth.— The  words  imply  that  a 
distinction  between  the  binding  powers  of  different 
formuke  of  adjuration,  like  that  of  the  later  scribes 
(Matt,  xxiii.  16),  was  already  in  some  degree  prevalent. 
The  guilt  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem  was  that  they  took 
the  most  solemn  formula  of  all,  "  Jehovah  liveth,*'  and 
yet  were  guilty  of  perjury.  In  verse  7  we  find  traces 
of  the  practice  of  swearing  by  other  gods,  with  which 
this  "  oath  of  Jehovah  "  is  apparently  contrasted. 

lUsely. — Literally,  upon  falsehood, 

(3)  Upon  the  truth.— The  Hebrew  word,  which 
has  no  article,  implies  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  faith- 
fulness, as  well  as  truth  in  words.  The  "  eyes  "  of  God 
looked  for  this,  and  He  found  the  temper  that  hardens 
itself  against  discipline,  and  refuses  to  repent. 

(*)  Therefore.— Literally,  And,  The  prophet  makes 
for  the  poor  the  half-pitying  plea  of  ignorance. 
Looking  upon  the  masses  that  toil  for  bread,  those 
whom  the  Scribes  afterwards  called  the  "people  of 
earth,"  it  was  not  strange  that  they  who  had!^  been  left 
untaught  should  have  learnt  so  little.  The  thought 
finds  a  parallel  in  our  Lord's  compassion  for  the  multi- 
tude who  were  as  "  sheep  having  no  shepherd  "  (Matt. 
ix.  36),  for  the  servant  who  "  knew  not  his  Lord's  will  '* 
(Luke  xii.  48). 

The  way  of  the  Lord.— That  which  He  approves, 


tliat  which  leads  to  Him,  as  in  Gen.  xviiL  19 ;  Deut 
xxxi.  29. 

(5)  I  will  get  me.— The  prophet  turns  from  the 
masses  to  the  few,  from  the  poor  to  the  great,  repeating, 
as  with  a  grave,  indignant  irony,  the  woras  that  describe 
the  true  wisdom  wliich  he  has  not  found  in  the  former, 
but.  hopes  to  find  in  the  latter. 

But  these.— Better,  as  less  ambiguous,  Surely  they 
too.  The  clause  begplns  with  the  same  word  as  mai  in 
verse  4.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  great  as  well  as  the 
poor,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  are  altogether 
evil,  the  former  even  more  defiant  in  breaking  tl^ough 
all  conventional  constraints  than  the  latter. 

(6)  A  lion  out  of  the  forest.— The  imagery  is 
vivid  in  itself.  The  three  forms  of  animal  ferocity, 
lion,  wolf,  leopard — ^representing,  perhaps,  the  three 
phases  of  simple  fierceness,  ravenousness,  and  cunning ; 
possibly  even  three  oppressors  in  whom  those  attri- 
butes were  to  be  impersonated — are  brought  together 
to  embody  the  cruelty  of  the  invader.  The  three 
animals  were  all  common  in  Palestine,  but  it  seems  a 
weak  rendering  of  the  prophet's  words  to  take  theia 
literally  as  simply  predicting  that  the  land  would  be 
ravaged  bv  the  o^te  of  prey. 

A  woli  of  the  evenings. — Better,  as  in  the  marflnn, 
of  the  deserts ;  but  the  term  "  evening,"  as  applied  to 
the  habits  of  the  beast  of  prey  prowling  in  the  dark- 
ness, is  supported  by  Hab.  i.  8;  Zepn.  iii.  3.  The 
same  three  animals  appear  in  the  symbolism  of  the  first 
canto  of  Dante*s  Inferno^  and  the  coincidence  can 
hardly  be  thought  of  as  accidental. 

A  leopard  shall  watoh  .  .  .—There  is  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  substituting  "  panther."  The  leopard 
finds  its  place  in  the  Fauna  of  Syria  (Hosea  xiii.  7 ; 
Hab.  i.  8).  The  "  watching  "  is  that  of  the  crouching 
beast  making  ready  for  its  spring. 

(7)  When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  ftill.— The 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  g^ves,  thouah  I  had  hound 
them  by  oath,  «e.,  by  the  covenant,  as  of  marriage ;  and 
this,  as  heightening  the  enormity  of  the  sin  that  follows, 
gives  a  better  sense  than  the  English  version,  which 
follows  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
latter  finds  its  parallel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  Hos.  xiiL  6. 
There  is  probably  an  implied  reference  to  the  covenant 
to  which  the  people  had  sworn  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 

Houses.— Literally,  house.  The  singukr  is,  per- 
haps, used  because  the  prophet  thinks  primarily  of 
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I  had  fed  them  to  the  full,  they  then 
committed  adultery,  and  assembled 
themselves  by  troops  in  the  harlots' 
houses.  (®^  "  They  were  as  fed  horses  in 
the  morning:  every  one  neighed  after 
his  neighbour's  wife.  (^^  Shall  I  not 
visit  for  these  things  ?  saith  the  Lord  : 
and  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this  9 

^^^^  Go  ye  up  upon  her  walls,  and  de- 
stroy; but  make  not  a  full  end:  take 
away  her  battlements ;  for  they  are  not 
the  Lord's.  <^^  For  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  have  dealt  very 
treacherously  against  me,  saith  the 
Lord.  (^2)  They  have  belied  the  Lord, 
and  said,  ^It  is  not  he;  neither  shall 
evil  come  upon  us ;  neither  shall  we  see 
sword  nor  famine :  <^)  and  the  pro- 
phets shall  become  wind,  and  the  word 
is  not  in  them :  thus  shall  it  be  done 
unto  them.  (^^^  Wherefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  Gk)d  of  hosts,  Because  ye 
speak  this  word,  'behold,  I  will  make 


a  Ezek.  2S.  IL         \ 


b  Isa.  S&  IS. 


e  cli.  L  0. 
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my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this 
people  wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them. 
<^*>  Lo,  I  will  bring  a  **  nation  upon  you 
from  far,  0  house  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord:  it  is  a  mighty  nation,  it  is  an 
ancient  nation,  a  nation  whose  lan- 
guage thou  knowest  not,  neither  un- 
derstandest  what  they  say.  (i®)  Their 
quiver  is  as  an  open  sepulchre,  they  are 
all  mighty  men.  ^^'^^  Aid  they  shall  eat 
up  thine  'harvest,  and  thy  bread,  which 
thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  should  eat : 
they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thine 
herds :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines  and 
thy  fig  trees :  they  shall  impoverish  thy 
fenced  cities,  wherein  thou  trustedst^ 
with  the  sword.  ^^^  Nevertheless  in 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  /will  not 
make  a  full  end  with  you. 

(i»)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
ye  shall  say,  ^Wherefore  doeth  the  Lord 
our  God  all  these  things  unto  us  9  then 
shalt  thou  answer  them,  Like  as  ye 
have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange 


the  idol's  temple  as  the  scene  of  the  adulteress's  ^It, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  symhol  of  national 


(8)  They  were  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning.— 
Better,  As  fed  stallion  horses  they  rove  about.  The 
animal  passion  is  taken,  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  20,  (1)  as 
answering  to  the  same  passion  in  man ;  (2)  as  symbolical 
of  the  last  for  idolatrous  ritual.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  24.) 

(10)  Walls.— Better,  her  palm-trees.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  found  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  25,  though  not  in  the 
English  Version,  in  the  sense  of  '*mast,"  and  here, 
apparently,  means  the  tall,  stately  trunk  of  the  palm- 
tree.  So,  for  "  battlements  "  it  is  better  to  read  branches 
(as  in  Isa.  xviii.  5),  as  carrying  on  the  same  imagery, 
and  indicating  the  limits  of  the  destruction,  that  is  not 
to  make  a  "full  end."  The  rendering  "walls,"  still 
adopted  by  some  commentators,  may  refer  to  the  "  walls  " 
of  a  vineyard,  but  the  second  wora  would  in  that  case 
be  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Both  the  palm-tree  and 
the  vine  appear  on  Maccabean  coins  as  symbols  of 
Judah,  and  the  latter  had  been  treated  as  such  in  Isa. 
V.  1—7 ;  Ps.  kxx.  8—16. 

(12)  It  is  not  he. — i.e..  It  is  not  Jehovah  who  speaks. 
They  listened  to  the  prophet's  waming^s  as  if  they 
came  from  himself  only,  and  brought  with  them  no 
certainty  of  the  "sword"  or  "famine"  which  they 
foretold.  Perhaps,  however,  the  words  refer  also  to 
the  denial  that  Jehovah  was  working  in  the  sufferings 
that  fell  upon  the  people,  or  even  to  a  more  entire 
denial,  like  that  of  the  fool  in  Ps.  xiv.  1. 

(13)  The  word.- Literally,  He  who  speaheth,  i.e., 
Jehovah,  as  the  speaker. 

Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  them.— Better,  as  a 
wish,  mav  it  so  happen  to  them;  may  the  evils  the 
prophet's  foretell  fall  on  their  own  heads.  The  speech 
comes  from  the  lips  of  the  unbelieving  mockers. 

(U)  The  Iiord  God  of  hosts.— The  solemn  name 
{Jehoffah  Elohim  Zebaoth)  used  for  the  second  time  in 
Jeremiah's  teaching  (chap.  ii.  19).  The  message  is  partly 


to  the  people — "  Because  ye  speak  this  word,"  partly 
to  the  propliet  who  was  sent  to  Dear  his  witness  against 
them — "  I  will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth." 

(15)  O  house  of  Israel.— Apparently,  as  there  is  no 
contrast  with  Judah,  in  its  wiaer  sense,  as  including 
the  whole  body  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

A  mighty  nation.— The  strict  force  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  that  of  "lasting,  enduring,"  as  of  mountains. 
(AGcah  vL  2)  and  rivers  (Amos  v.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15). 

Whose  language  thou  knowest  not.— To  the 
Jew,  as  to  the  Greek,  the  thought  of  being  subject  to  a^ 
people  of  alien  speech,  a  "barbarian,"  added  a  new 
element  of  bitterness.  Compare  Isa.  zxviii.  11 ;  Deut.. 
xxviii.  49. 

(18)  An  open  sepulchre.- Every  arrow  in  the* 
quivers  of  the  Chaldsoan  bowmen  was  to  be  as  a  mes- 
senger of  death,  a  blast  or  pestilence  from  the  grave. 

(17)  Which  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
should  eat. — ^There  is  no  relative  pronoun  in  the^ 
Hebrew,  and  the  clause  stands  parallel  with  the  others,. 
theu  shall  eat  (t.e.,  destroy)  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters^ 
and  is  so  translated  in  all  the  older  versions.  In  th& 
other  clauses  the  verb  is  in  the  singular,  "  it  {i.e.,  tho 
invading  army)  shall  eat." 

Impoverish. — ^Better,  break  down,  or  shatter.  The- 
"  sword"  is  used,  as  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  for  "  battle-axes '^ 
and  other  weapons  used  in  attacking  cities. 

(18)  I  will  not  make  a  fall  end.— As  before,  iik 
chap.  iv.  27,  and  in  this  chapter,  verse  10,  what  seema^ 
the  extremest  sentence  is  tempered  by  the  assurance^ 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  final.  It  is  intended  to  be  re- 
formatory, and  not  merely  penal. 

(19)  When  ye  shall  say.— The  implied  promise  in 
verse  18  is  explained.  Then  there  shall  come  the  back^ 
ward  glance  at  the  past,  which  brings  with  it  question^ 
ings  and  repentance. 

Strange  gods.— stronger  than  the  •*  other  gods  '* 
of  chap.  i.  16,  ^*  gods  of  an  alien  race."  The  threats 
that  they  should  "  serve  strangers  *'  in  a  "  land  '*  that 
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gods  in  your  land,  bo  sliaU  ye  serve 
strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  yonr's. 

(20)  Declare  this  in  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  publish  it  in  Judah,  saying, 
<2i)  Hear  now  this,  0  •  foolish  people, 
and  without  ^understanding;  which  have 
eyes,  and  see  not ;  which  have  ears,  and 
hear  not:  (^^  fear  ye  not  meP  saith 
the  Loed:  will  ye  not  tremble  at  my 
presence,  which  have  placed  the  sand 
for  the  *bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual 
decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it:  and 
though  the  waves  thereof  toss  them- 
selves, yet  can  they  not  prevail ;  though 
they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it  ? 

<23)  But  this  people  hath  a  revolting 
and  a  rebellious  heart;  they  are  re- 
volted and  gone.  ^^^  Neither  say  they 
in  their  h^rt.  Let  us  now  fear  the 
Lord  our  God,  that  giveth  rain,  both 
the  ^former  and  the  latter,  in  his  season: 
he    reserveth    unto   us   the  appointed 
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weeks  of  the  harvest.  (^)  Tour  ini- 
quities have  turned  away  these  things^ 
and  your  sins  have  withholden  good 
things  from  you.  ^^^  For  among  my 
people  are  found  wicked  men ;  ^they  lay 
wait,  as  he  that  setteth  snares;  they 
set  a  trap,  they  catch  men.  ^^^  As  a 
*cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses 
full  of  deceit:  therefore  they  are  be- 
come great,  and  waxen  rich.  <^^  They 
are  waxen  ''fe.t,  they  shine:  yea,  they 
overpass  the  deeds  of  the  wicked :  they 
judge  not  the  'cause,  the  cause  of  the 
fatherless,  yet  they  prosper;  and  the 
right  of  the  needy  do  they  not  judge. 
<®>  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things? 
saith  the  Lord:  shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this? 

(30)  4^  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is 
committed  in  the  land ;  ^^^^  the  prophets 
prophesy  -^falsely,  and  the  priests  ^bear 
rule  by  their  means;   and  my  people 


was  not  theirs  points  to  the  GhaldaQan  rather  than  to  the 
Scythian  invasion.  With  this  ends  the  section  which 
began  in  verse  14. 

(»>)  Declare— publish.— The  words  indicate,  as  in 
chap.  iv.  5, 16,  the  be^innin^  of  a  fresh  section  of  the 
prophecy,  though  no  definitely  new  topic  is  introduced. 
The  command  is  given  by  Jehovali,  not  to  the  prophet 
only,  but  to  his  d&iples. 

(zi)  Which  have  eyes,  and  see  not.— An  ahnost 
verbal  reproduction  from  Isa.  yi.  10. 

(22)  Which  have  placed  the  sand  •  .  .—The 
greatness  of  Jehovah  is  shown  by  the  majesty  of 
His  work  in  nature.  As  in  Job  xxxviii.  8^ — 11,  so,  pro- 
bably, here  also  there  is  something  of  the  wonder  of 
one  to  whom,  as  dwelling  in  an  inland  village,  the 
billows  breaking  on  the  shore  was  an  unfamiliar  sight. 
Here  was  the  token  that  even  the  forces  which  seem 
wildest  and  least  restrained  are  subject  to  an  over- 
ruling law.  Even  the  sand  which  seems  so  shifting 
keeps  in  the  surging  waters. 

(s)  But  this  people  .  .  .—The  contrast  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  elements  are  subject  to  Grod's 
will,  but  that  man's  rebellious  will,  with  its  fatal  ^pft 
of  freedom,  has  the  power  to  resist  it.  The  two  adjec- 
tives "  revolting  "  and  **  rebellious  "  (the  negative  and 
positive  aspects  of  apostasy)  are  joined  together,  as  in 
Deut.  xxi.  l8,  20. 

(84)  The  Lord  our  Qod,  that  giveth  rain  .  .  . 
— In  the  climate  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  now,  there  are 
not  two  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  wholeperiod  from 
October  to  March  has  that  character.  Tne  "early" 
rains  are  those  that  come  in  autumn,  the  latter  those 
which  close  the  season  in  spring.  The  former  argu- 
ment in  what  we  may  call  the  prophet's  natural  theol(M^ 
bad  been  drawn  from  the  presence  of  law  in  the  midst 
of  what  seemed  the  lawless  elements  of  nature,  l^ow 
he  urges  that  drawn  from  rej^nlarity  of  succession. 
Compare  Qea.  viii.  22 ;  Ps.  czlviii.  8 ;  Acts  xiv.  17. 

Bain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter.— Again 
a  Deuteronomic  phrase  (Deut.  xi.  14).  Compare  also 
James  v.  7 ;  Prov.  xvi.  15. 
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The    appointed  weeks    of   the    harvest. — 

Literally,  the  weeks,  the  statutes^  or  ordinances,  of  the 
harvest,  the  seven  weeks  included  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  barley  harvest  at  the  Passover  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wheat  harvest  at  Pentecost. 

(25)  These  things.— i.e.,  the  rain  and  the  harvest, 
which,  from  the  prophet's  point  of  view,  had  been 
withheld  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

(96)  They  lay  wait. — Literally,  ?ie  lieth  xnwait  (used 
of  the  leopard  in  Hosea  ziii.  7),  as  in  the  crouchina  down 
of  fowlers :  they  have  set  the  snare.  The  indefinite 
singular  in  the  west  clause  brings  before  us  the  picture 
of  isolated  guilt,  the  plural  that  of  confederate  evil. 

(27)  A  cage.— The  large  wicker  basket  (Amos  viii.  1, 2) 
in  which  the  fowler  kept  the  birds  he  had  caught,  or,, 
possibly,  used  for  decoy-birds. 

(28)  They  overpass  the  deeds  of  the  wicked. 
— ^Better  (the  Engfish  being  ambiguous),  they  exceed  in 
deeds  (literally,  words  or  things)  of  wickedness.  The 
prophet  dwells  not  only  on  the  prosperity  of  tho 
wicked,  but  on  their  caUous  indifference  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  poor. 

Yet  they  prosper.— Better,  so  that  they  (the  father- 
less) mayprosper.  They  do  not  judge  with  a  view  to  that 
result.  The  words  admit,  however,  in  Hebrew  as  iu 
English,  of  the  sense  that  they  (the  wicked  themselves) 
may  prosper.    That  was  all  they  aimed  at  or  cared  for. 

(»)  Wonderful.— Better,  terrible. 

Is  committed. — Better,  has  come  to  pass. 

(31)  Prophesy  flEdsely.- Literally,  loith  a  lie,  bo  in 
chap.  XX.  6,  xxix.  9. 

Bear  rule  by  their  means.- Better,  move  at 
their  hands,  i.e.,  according  to  their  direction  (as  in  1 
Chron.  xxv.  2;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18.  The  Yule,  and 
LXX.  translate  The  priests  applauded  with  theirhands. 
So  taken,  the  words  of  Jeremiah  make  the  priests  follow 
the  prophets,  not  the  prophets  the  instruments  of  the 
priests.  In  Isa.  ix.  15  the  prophets  are  as  "  the  tail," 
the  basest  element  in  the  nation. 

My  people  love  to  have  it  .  .  .—The  words 
imply  more  than  an  acquiescence  in  evil,  and  describe 
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love  to  have  it  so :  and  what  will  ye  do 
in  the  end  thereof? 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  0  ye  children  of 
Benjamin,  gather  yourselves  to  flee  out 
of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  blow 
the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem :  for  evil 
appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great 
destruction.  <2>  I  have  likened  the 
daughter  of  Zion  to  a  ^  comely  and 
delicate  woman.  <^)  The  shepherds  with 
their  flocks  shall  come  unto  her;  they 
shall    pitch    their    tents    against    her 


1  Or,  dwelling  at 
home. 


2  Or,  pour  out  the 
engine  of  ekot. 


a  laa.  57.  Vi. 


round  about ;  they  shall  feed  every  one 
in  his  place.  <*^  Prepare  ye  war  against 
her;  arise,  and  let  us  go  up  at  noon. 
Woe  unto  us !  for  the  day  goeth  away, 
for  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are 
stretched  out.  <*>  Aiise,  and  let  us  go 
by  night,  and  let  us  destroy  her  palaces. 
(6)  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  of  hosts  said, 
Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  ^  cast  a  mount 
against  Jerusalem:  this  is  the  city  to 
be  visited ;  she  is  wholly  oppression  in 
the  midst  of  her.  <^)  «Ajb  a  fountain 
casteth  out  her  waters,  so  she  casteth 
out  her  wickedness :  violence  and  spoil 


An  ethical  condition  like  that  of  Bom.  i.  32.    The  final 

Suestion  implies  that  the  people  were  mnmng  into  a 
estmction  which  they  would  have  no  power  to  avert. 

VI. 

(1)  The  new  discoarse,  or  section  of  a  discourse, 
deals  more  locally  with  the  coming  desolation  of 
Jerusalem. 

O  ye  children  of  Benjamin.— The  city,  though 
claimed  as  belonging  to  Judah,  was  actually  on  the 
border  of  the  two  tribes,  the  boundary  runnin|^  through 
the  valley  of  Ben-Binnom  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16),  and 
its  northern  walls  were  in  that  of  Benjamin.  It  was 
natural  that  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  should  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  connected  with  his  own  people. 

Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa.— ^.c,  "give  the 
signal  for  the  fugitives  to  halt,  but  not  till  they  have 
reached  the  southernmost  boundary  of  Judah."  Tekoa 
was  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xi. 
6).  The  Hebrew  presents  a  play  upon  the  name  Tekoa, 
as  nearly  identical  with  its  sound  is  the  verb  "  blow," 
and  the  town  is  probably  mentioned  for  that  reason. 
The  pla;^  upon  the  name  is  analogous  to  those  that 
meet  us  in  Micah  i.  10—16. 

Sign  of  fire. — Better,  sianaL  The  word,  though 
applied  to  a  fire  or  smoke  signal  in  Judges  xx.  38,  40, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  it.  Such  signals  were,  how- 
ever, in  common  use  in  all  ancient  warnire. 

Beth-haocerem. — i.6.,  the  house  of  the  vineyard, 
halfway  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Tekoa.  There, 
too,  the  signal  was  to  be  raised  that  the  fugitives 
might  gather  round  it.  Jerome  states  (Gomm.  on  Jer. 
vi.)  that  it  was  on  a  mountain,  and  was  known  in  his 
time  as  Bethacharma.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Jebel  Fareidis,  or  "  Hill  of  the  Franks." 

Evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north.— Literally,  ie 
hendinp  over  us,  as  looking  down  on  its  prey.  The 
word  IS  that  used  of  *' righteousness  looiciTig  down 
from  heaven  "  in  Ps.  Ixxxv.  11. 

(2)  To  a  comely  and  delicate  woman.— 
"  Woman  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  word  trans- 
kted  "  comely  "  is  elsewhere  (Isa.  Ixv.  10 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  3 ; 
Exod.  XV.  13)  rendered  "  fold  "  or  "  habitation ; "  and  the 
passage  should  probably  stand  thus,  I  have  likened  the 
daughter  of  Zion  to  a  fair  pasturage,  thus  suggesting 
the  inu^erv  which  is  developed  in  the  next  verse.  The 
clause  IS,  however,  rendered  by  some  scholars  as  the 
fair  and  delicate  one  (or,  tKe  fair  pasturage),  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  I  have  destroyed. 

(3)  Shall  come  unto  her.— Better,  Unto  it  {sc, 
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the  pasture)  shall  come  shepherds  with  their  fiocks — Le., 
the  leaders  and  the  armies  of  the  invaders.  Tlie  other 
verbs  are  in  the  past  tense,  the  future  being  seen,  as  it 
were,  realised,  They  have  pitched,  they  have  pas- 
tured. 

Every  one  in  his  place.— Literally,  each  on  his 
hand,  or  perhaps,  "  they  shall  feed,  each  his  handy**  i.e., 
shall  let  it  rove  in  plunder  at  will  by  the  side  of  his 
own  tent.  The  work  of  plunder  was  to  go  on  every- 
where. The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  attack  of  a 
nomadic  tribe  on  a  richly-cultivated  plain. 

(*)  Prepare  ye  war.— Literally,  Sanctify.  The 
opening  of  the  battle  was  accompanied  by  sacrifices, 
divinations,  and  prayers.  Compare  Dent.  xx.  1 — 3  for 
the  practice  of  the  Israelites,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  20 — 22  for 
that  of  the  Chaldseans,  which  was,  of  course,  present 
to  Jeremiah's  mind.  The  cry  thus  given  with  dramatic 
force  comes  from  the  soldiers  of  the  invading  army  im- 
patient for  the  fight.  They  are  so  eager  that,  instead 
of  resting  at  noon,  as  usual,  for  their  mid-day  meal,  they 
would  f am  press  on  for  the  assault.  Their  orders  are 
against  this,  and,  as  the  shadows  lengthen,  they  raise 
their  cry  of  complaint,  "Alas  for  us,  the  day  de- 
clines ..."  Tnen,  impatient  still,  unwilling  to 
wait,  as  their  commanders  bid  them,  for  an  attack  at 
day-break,  they  shout,  "  Let  us  go  by  night." 

<0)  Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a  mount.— 
The  words  describe  graphically  the  process  of  an 
Eastern  si^e  as  seen  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
(I^yard,  Mon.  of  Nineveh,  i.  73—76).  Compare 
2  &un.  XX.  15;  Job  xix.  12;  Isa.  xxix.  3,*  Ezek.  iv.  2. 
First  the  neighbouring  country  is  cleared  by  cutting 
down  the  trees ;  next,  either  by  piling  earth  on  these  as 
a  timber  framework,  or  using  the  earth  alone,  a  "mount '' 
(or,  in  later  English,  a  mound)  was  raised  till  it  reached 
the  level  of  the  wall  of  the  besieged  city ;  and  then  the 
assault  was  made.  The  law  of  Israel  forbade,  it  may 
be  noted,  this  destruction,  but  apparently  only  in  the 
case  of  fruit-trees  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20).  There  is  no 
adequate  ground  for  the  marginal  rendering,  "  pour  out 
the  engine  of  shot.** 

Is  ...  to  be  visited.— Literally,  is  visited,  in 
the  sense  of  "  punished,"  but  Hebrew  usage  gives  to 
the  verb  so  employed  a  gerundive  force.  The  words 
admit,  however,  of  the  rendering,  this  is  the  city ;  it  is 
proved  that  wholly  oppression  is  in  the  midst  of  her. 

(7)  As  a  fountain  casteth  out  her  waters.— 
The  English  is  plain  enough,  but  the  Hebrew  presents 
two  difficulties:  (1)  The  word  rendered  "fountain** 
(better,  cistern)  is  not  spelt  with  the  usual  vowels,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  verb  is  quite  uncertain.    It  has 
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The  Hurt  Healed  slightly. 


is  heard  in  her;  before  me  continually 
is  grief  and  wounds.  <®^  Be  thou  in- 
structed, O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul 
^depart  from  thee;  lest  I  make  thee 
desolate,  a  land  not  inhabited. 

(»)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  They 
shall  throughly  glean  the  remnant  of 
Israel  as  a  vine :  turn  back  thine  hand 
as  a  grape-gatherer  into  the  baskets. 

(10)  To  whom  shall  I  speak,  and  give 
warning,  that  they  may  hear?  behold, 
their  *ear  is  uncircumcised,  ^nd  they 
cannot  hearken :  behold,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  unto  them  a  re- 
proach; they  have  no  delight  in  it. 
<^)  Therefore  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of 
the  Lord  ;  I  am  weary  with  holding  in : 
I  will  pour  it  out  upon  the  children 
abroad,  and  upon  the  assembly  of  young 
men  together:    for  even  the  husband 
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with  the  wife  shall  be  taken,  the  aged 
with  him  that  is  full  of  days.  <^)  And 
their  houses  shall  be  turned  unto  others, 
tuith  their  fields  and  wives  together: 
for  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord. 
(13)  yQj.  from  the  least  of  them  even 
unto  the  greatest  of  them  every  one  is 
given  to  *covetousness;  and  from  the 
prophet  even  unto  the  priest  every  one 
dealeth  falsely.  (^*^  They  have  *  healed 
also  the  ^hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  slightly,  saying,  Peace,  peace; 
when  there  is  no  peace.  ^^^  Were  they 
''ashamed  when  they  had  committed 
abomination?  nay,  they  were  not  at 
all  ashamed,  neither  could  they  blush ; 
therefore  they  shall  fall  among  them 
that  fall :  at  the  time  that  I  visit  them 
they  shall  be  cast  down,  saith  the  Lord. 
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been  rendered,  As  a  ciatem  ** gathers"  or  " keeps  tn, 
or  "  keq>8  its  waters  cool"  or  "  lets  them  flow.  The 
general  meaning  is  probably  given  by  the  Authorised 
Version.  JemMlem  was  literally  **  overflowing  "  with 
wickedness. 

Grief.— Better,  sickness.  The  word  and  the  imagery 
are  the  same  as  in  Isa.  i.  5. 

(8)  Be  thou  instructed.-rBetter,  Be  thou  corrected, 
or.  chastened.  Comp.  Ps.  ii.  10 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  23  (where 
we  have  **  reformed  *') ;  and  Prov.  xxix.  19. 

Iiost  my  soul. — As  in  chap.  iv.  19,  the  Hebrew 
formula  for  emphasised  personality.  The  word 
for  "depart"  may  be  beUer  rendered  tear  itself 
away. 

(9)  Turn  back  thine  hand.— The  image  of  the 
grape-gatherer  carrying  on  his  work  to  the  last  grape 
or  tendril  was  a  natural  parable  of  unsparing  desola- 
tion. The  command  is  addressed  to  the  mmister  of 
destruction,  Nebuchadnezzar,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  angel 
of  death. 

Into  the  baskets.— The  noun  is  found  here  only, 
and  probably  means,  like  a  kindred  word  in  Isa.  xviii.  5, 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  upon  which  the  hand  of  the 
gatherer  was  to  be  turned. 

(10)  To  whom  shall  I  speak  .  .  .  P— The  prophet, 
who  now  speaks  in  his  own  name,  has  heard  the  message 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  but  what  aviuls  it  ?  who  will 
listen  P  As  elsewhere  the  lips  (Exod.  vi.  30)  and  the 
heart  (Lev.  zxvi.  41 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  7),  so  here  the  ear  of 
Israel  was  uncircumcised,  as  though  it  had  never  been 
brought  into  covenant  with  Jehovah  or  consecrated  to 
His  service. 

A  reproach. — i.e.,  the  object  of  thei*  scorn. 

W  I  am  full  of  the  ftiry  .  .  .—The  prophet  feels 
himself  filled,  frail  vessel  as  he  is,  with  the  righteous 
wrath  of  Jehovah.    It  will  not  be  controlled. 

I  will  pour  it  out. — Better,  as  the  command  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  Powr  it  out.  The  words  that 
follow  describe  the  several  stages  of  man's  life,  upon  all 
of  which  that  torrent  of  wrath  is  to  flow  forth — ^the  chil- 
dren abroad,  i.e.,  playing  in  the  streets  (as  in  Zech.  vui. 
5) ;  the  assembly,  or  gathering  of  young  men,  whether 
in  their  natural  mirth  (chap.  xv.  17)  or  for  secret  plans 
(Prov.  XV.  22) ;  the  husbimd  and  wife  in  full  maturity ;  the 
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"  aged,"  i.e.,  the  elder,  still  active  as  well  as  venerable ; 
lasUy,  the  man  "  full  of  days,"  whose  time  is  nearly 
over  and  his  sand  run  out. 

(^)  Is  given  to  coyetousness.— Literally,  gained 
gain.  The  Hebrew  word  (as  in  Gren.  xxxvii.  26; 
Job  xxiL  2)  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of 
dishonest  gain,  though  this  (as  in  Prov.  i.  19;  Hab. 
iL  9)  is  often  implied.  What  the  prophet  condemns  is 
the  universal  desire  of  gain  {rem  .  .  .  rem  . . .  quoeunque 
modo  rem),  sure  to  lead,  as  in  the  second  clause,  to  a 
gratification  of  it  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

From  the  prophet  even  unto  the  priest  •  .  •— 
The  two  orders  that  ought  to  have  checked  the  evil  are 
noted  as  having  been  foremost  in  promoting  it.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  v.  31.) 

Dealeth  falsely.— Literally,  worketh  a  lie,  in  the 
sense  of  "  dishonesty." 

(14)  They  have  healed  .  .  .  slightly.— Literally, 
as  a  thing  of  nought,  a  light  matter.  The  words  "  of 
the  daughter  "  are  in  italics,  as  indicating  that  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  the  Hebrew  omits  them.  They  are 
found,  however,  in  the  present  text. 

Peace,  peace. — Tlie  word  is  taken  almost  in  the 
sense  of  '*  health,"  as  in  Gren.  xliii.  27, 28,  and  elsewhere. 
The  false  prophets  were  as  physicians  who  told  the 
man  suffermg  from  a  fatal  disease  that  he  was  in  full 
health.  As  me  previous  words  show,  the  prophet  has 
in  his  mind  the  false  encouragementis  given  by  those 
who  should  have  been  the  true  guides  of  the  people. 
Looking  at  Josiah's  reformation  as  sufficient  to  win  the 
favour  of  Jehovah,  they  met  Jeremiah's  warnings  of 
coming  evil  by  the  assurance  that  all  was  weU,  and  that 
invasion  and  conquest  were  far-off  dangers. 

(15)  Were  they  ashamed  .  .  .  P— The  Hebrew 
gives  an  assertion,  not  a  question — They  are  brought  to 
sham^  (as  in  chap.  ii.  26),  because  they  have  committed 
abominations.  And  yet,  the  prophet  adds,  "  they  were 
not  ashamed  "  (the  verb  is  in  a  different  voice).  There 
was  no  inward  feeling  of  shame  even  when  they  were 
covered  with  ignominy  and  confusion.  The^  had  lost 
the  power  to  blush,  and  were  callous  and  insensible. 
This  was  then,  as  always,  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
states.  To  "  fall  among  them  that  fall "  was  its  inevit- 
able sequeL 
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(16)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in 
the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  *old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  *re8t  for  your 
sonls.  Bnt  they  said,  We  will  not  walk 
therein.  (^^^  Also  I  set  watchmen  over 
you,  saying.  Hearken  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  But  they  said,  We  will 
not  hearken.  (^®)  Therefore  hear,  ye 
nations,  and  know,  O  congregation, 
what  is  among  them.  (^)  Hear,  O  earth : 
behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  people, 
m)en  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts,  be- 
<^use  they  have  not  hearkened  unto  my 
words,  nor  to  my  law,  but  rejected  it. 
<ao)  cTo  what  purpose  cometh  there  to 
me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet 
cane  from  a  far  country?  your  burnt 
offerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your 
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sacrifices  sweet  unto  me.  ^^^  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  lay 
stumblingblocks  before  this  people,  and 
the  fathers  and  the  sons  together  shall 
fall  upon  them ;  the  neighbour  and  his 
friend  shall  perish. 

(22)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a 
people  cometh  from  the  ''north  country, 
and  a  great  nation  shall  be  raised  from 
the  sides  of  the  earth.  (^>  They  shall 
lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear;  they  are 
cruel,  and  have  no  mercy;  their  voice 
roareth  like  the  sea;  and  they  ride 
upon  horses,  set  in  array  as  men  for 
war  against  thee,  O  daughter  of  Zion. 
(24)  Yi'e  have  heard  the  fame  thereof: 
our  hands  wax  feeble :  anguish  hath 
taken  hold  of  us,  and  pain,  as  of  a 
woman  in   travail.     ^^^  Go   not  forth 


W  Stand  ye  in  the  ways.— In  tlie  prophet*s  mind 
the  people  were  as  a  traveller  wlio  haa  taken  a  self- 
chosen  path,  and  finds  that  it  leads  him  to  a  place  of 
peril.  Is  it  not  well  that  they  should  stop  and  ask 
where  the  old  paths  (literally,  the  eternal  paths ;  the 
words  goin^,  as  in  chap,  xviii.  15,  beyond  the  mere 
antiquity  of  the  nation's  life)  were,  on  which  their 
fathers  nad  travelled  safely.  Of  these  old  paths  they 
were  to  choose  that  which  was  most  distinctly  ''the 
good  way,"  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therefore  of 
peace  and  health  also.  The  call,  however,  was  in  vain. 
The  people  chose  to  travel  still  in  the  broad  way  that 
led  them  to  destruction. 

07)  Watchmen.— i.e.,  the  sentinels  of  the  army,  as 
in  1  Sam.  ziv.  16,  giving  the  signal  in  this  case,  not  for 
^advance  but  for  retreat  (comp.  verse  1,  and  Amos  iii.  6). 
The  watchmen  are,  of  course  (as  in  Isa.  Hi.  8,  Ivi.  10; 
Ezek.  iii.  17;  Hab.  ii.  1),  the  prophets  blowing  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  proclaiming,  as  in  verse  1,  the  near- 
ness of  the  invader,  and  calling  on  them  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah.  They  call,  however,  in  vain. 
The  people  refuse  to  hearken. 

as)  Therefore  hear,  ye  nations  .  .  .—The 
i>bstinate  refusal  with  which  the  people  met  the  sum- 
mons of  the  prophet  leads  him  once  more  to  a  solemn 
appeal  (1)  to  the  heathen  nations,  then  (2)  to  the 
"  congregation  "  of  Israel  (as  in  Exodus  and  Numbers 
jxw«im),  or,  possibly,  of  mankind  collectively,  (3)  to 
earth  as  the  witness  of  the  judgments  of  Jehovah. 

What  is  among  them.— better,  whai  comes  to 
j^assfor  them,  i.e.,  for  the  sinful  people. 

(20)  Incense  from  Sheba.— The  land  that  had  a 
proverbial  fame  both  for  gold  and  frankincense  (Isa. 
Ix.  6;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22),  the  thtLs  Sahoeum  of  Virg.,  J5». 
i.  416,  417.     So  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  iv.— 

"  Sabaean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores 
Of  Araby  the  blest.** 

So  the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  ^spices  and  gold  (1 
Kin^  X.  10). 

The  sweet  oane. — Literally,  the  good  cane,  or,  as 
in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  sweet  calamus  (comp.  Isa.  xliii.  24; 
Song  Sol.  iv.  14),  numbered  among  the  ingredients  of 
the  Temple  incense.  The  LXX.  renders  it  by  "  cin- 
namon."   It  came  from  the  "far  country"  of  India 


The  whole  passage  is  a  reproduction  of  the  thought  of 
Isa.  i.  11—13. 

(21)  And  the  fathers  and  the  sons  together 
.  .  , — Better,  J  give  unto  this  people  stumblingblocks, 
and  they  shaXl  stumhle  over  them:  fathers  and  sons 
together,  neighbour  and  his  friend,  shall  perish. 

(22)  lYom  the  north  country  •  .  .—The  words 
point,  as  in  chap.  L  13 — 15,  to  the  Ohaldsean,  perhaps, 
also,  to  the  Scythian,  invasion.  So  the  "  north  quarters  " 
are  used  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6, 15,  xxxix.  2  of  the  home  of 
Gog  as  the  representative  of  the  Scythian  tribes. 

Siall  be  raised.— Literally,  shall  be  roused,  or 
awakened. 

The  sides  of  the  earth.— sc.,  its  ends,  or  far-off 
renons. 

W  Bow  and  spear.- As  before  (chap.  v.  16),  the 
special  weapons  of  the  Ghaldseans.  The  "  spear  "  was 
a  javelin,  shot  or  hurled  against  the  enemy. 

Cruel. — ^The  ferocity  of  the  Chaldseans  seems  to 
have  been  exceptionaL  Prisoners  impaled,  or  flayed 
alive,  or  burnt  m  the  furnace  (chap.  xxix.  22 ;  Dan.  iii. 
11).  were  among  the  common  incidents  of  their  wars 
and  sieges. 

They  ride  upon  horses.— This  appears  to  have 
been  a  novelty  to  the  Israelites,  accustomed  to  the  war- 
chariots  of  ligypt  and  their  own  kings  rather  than  to 
actual  cavalry.  (Comp.  chap.  viii.  16 ;  Job  xxxix.  21 — 
25;  Hab.  L  8;  Isa.  xxx.  16.)  Both  archers  and  horse- 
men appear  as  prominent  in  the  armies  of  Grog  and 
Magog,  i.e.,  of  the  Scythians,  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  4,  xxxix.  3. 

Set  in  array  .  .  . — The  Hebrew  is  singular,  and  im- 
plies a  new  clause.  It  (the  army  of  bowmen  and  riders) 
%s  set  in  array  as  a  warrior,  for  war  against  thee. 

(24)  We  have  heard  the  fame.— Another  dra- 
matic impersonation  of  the  cry  of  terror  from  the 
dwellers  m  Jerusalem,  when  they  shall  hear  of  the 
approach  of  the  army.  The  imagery  of  the  woman  in 
travail  is  reproduced  from  chap.  iv.  31. 

(25)  The  field. — i.e.,  the  open  country.  To  pass  be- 
yond the  vails  of  the  beleaguered  city  would  be  full  of 
danger.  The  warning  has  its  parallel  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
17,  18.  In  the  same  chapter  we  find  also  an  echo  of 
the  prophet^s  reference  to  the  pangs  of  childbirth 
(Matt.  xxiv.  8). 

Fear  is  on  every  side.— The  words  are  more 
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into  the  field,  nor  walk  by  the  way ;  for 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  fear  is  on 
every  side.  ^^^  O  daughter  of  my  people, 
gird  thee  with  'sackcloth,  and  wallow 
thyself  in  ashes :  make  thee  mourning, 
(18  for  an  only  son,  most  bitter  lamenta- 
tion :  for  the  spoiler  shall  suddenly  come 
upon  us. 

(27)  I  have  set  thee  for  a  tower  and 
^0,  fortress  among  my  people,  that 
thou  mayest  know  and  try  their  way. 
<28)  They  are  all  grievous  revolters,  walk- 
ing with  slanders :  they  are  ^  brass  and 
iron ;  they  are  all  corrupters.  ^®^  The 
bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  con- 
sumed of  the  fire ;  the  founder  melteth 
in  vain :  for  the  wicked  are  not  plucked 
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away.  <*^)  ''^Eeprobate  silver  shall  men 
call  them,  because  the  Lobd  hath  re- 
jected them. 

CHAPTER  yn.— W  The  word  that 
came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, (2^  Stand  in  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  proclaim  there  this  word, 
and  say. 

Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  ye  of 
Judah,  that  enter  in*  at  these  gates  to 
worship  the  Lord.  (*^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
'Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 
and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place.  (*>  Trust  ye  not  in  lying 
words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 


notable  than  they  seem.  They  impressed  themselves  on 
the  prophet's  mind,  and  became  to  him  as  a  watchword. 
So,  in  chap.  xz.  3,  he  gives  them  as  a  name  {Magor- 
Tnissabib)  to  Fashur,  and  apparently  (as  in  chap.  xz.  10) 
it  was  nsed  as  a  cry  of  dension  against  himself. 

(26)  Wallow  thyself  in  ashes.— So  in  chap.  xxv. 
34;  Ezek.  xxyii.  30.  The  ordinary  sign  of  mourning 
was  to  sprinkle  dust  or  ashes  on  the  head  (2  Sam.  i.  2, 
xiii.  19;  Josh.  vii.  6).  This,  as  in  chap.  xxv.  34; 
Micah  i.  10 ;  Job.  ii.  8,  indicated  more  utter  wretched- 
ness and  prostration.  The  English  verb  belongs  to 
the  class  of  those  which  were  once  used  reflexiyely, 
and  have  now  come  to  be  intransitive.  "  Endeavour  " 
supplies  another  example. 

(27)  I  have  set  thee  .  .  .—The  verse  is  difficult,  as 
containing  words  in  the  Hebrew  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  have  therefore  to  be  guessed  at.  The 
following  rendering  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
most  recent  commentators,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
in  harmony  with  the  metallurgic  imagery  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  As  a  prover  of  ore  1  nave  set  thee 
among  my  people,  and  thou  shalt  know  and  try 
their  way.  The  words  are  spoken  by  Jehovdb  to  the 
prophet,  and  describe  his  work.  By  others,  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  is  rendered  as  follows :  As  a 
prover  of  ore  I  have  set  thee  like  a  fortress,  as  if  with  a 
reference  to  chap.  i.  18,  where  the  same  word  is  used. 

(28)  Qrievoiis  revolters  .  .  .—Literally,  rebels  of 
rebels,  as  a  Hebraism  for  the  worst  type  of  rebellion. 

Walking  with  slanders.— The  phrase  was  a 
common  one  (Lev.  xix.  16 ;  Prov.  xi.  13,  xx.  19),  and 
pointed  to  the  restless  ea^mess  of  the  tale-bearer  to 
spread  his  falsehoods.  (Comp.  1  Tim.  v.  13,  **  wander- 
ing about  .  .  .  idle  tattlers.") 

Brass  and  iron. — ^Base  metals  serving  for  vile  uses, 
no  gold  or  silver  in  them.  The  imagery,  which  carries 
on  the  thought  of  the  previous  verse,  had  been  made 
familiar  by  Isaiah  (i.  22,  25),  and  was  reproduced  after- 
wards by  Ezekiel  (xxii.  18—22)  and  Malachi  (iu.  3). 

Corrupters. — Better,  workers  of  desiniction, 

(»)  The  bellows  are  burned.— Better,  hum,  or 
glow.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  the  "  bellows  " 
answer  to  the  life  of  the  prophet  as  filled  with  the 
breath  or  spirit  of  Jehovah.  He  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
sumed with  that  fiery  blast,  and  yet  his  work  is  faulty. 

The  lead  is  consumed  .  .  .— Better, /rom  their 
fire  is  lead  only,    A  different  punctuation  gives.  The 
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hellows  hum  with  fire ;  yet  lead  is  the  only  outcome. 
The  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  lead  was  used  as  a  flux  in 
smelting  silver  ore.  The  founder  in  the  case  supposed 
went  on  with  his  work  till  the  lead  was  melted,  out  he 
found  no  silver  after  alL 

Plucked  away. — Better,  separated  or  purifisd,  as 
in  keeping  with  the  metaphor. 

(*>)  Reprobate  silver.— Better,  as  in  the  margin, 
refuse  silver ;  the  dross  and  not  the  metal ;  so  worth- 
less that  even  Jehovah,  as  the  great  refiner,  rejects  it 
utterly,  as  yielding  nothing.  The  adjective  and  the 
verb  nave  in  the  Hebrew  the  emphasis  of  being  formed 
from  the  same  root,  Refuse  silver  .  .  .  because  Jehovah 
had  refused  them, 

vn. 

0)  This  chapter  and  the  three  that  follow  form  again 
another  great  prophetic  sermon,  delivered  to  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  Temple.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
discourse  which  absolutely  fixes  its  date,  but  the  de- 
scription of  idolatry,  as  prevalent,  and,  possibly,  the 
reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Chaldsaan  invader  in 
chaps,  viii.  16,  x.  22,  fit  in  rather  with  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  than  with  that  of  Josiah;  and  from  the 
special  reference  to  Shiloh  in  chap.  xxvi.  6, 9,  as  occurring 
in  a  prophecy  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  that  reign, 
it  was  probably  this  discourse,  or  one  like  it,  and 
delivered  about  the  same .  time,  that  drew  down  that 
king^s  displeasure  (see  verse  14). 

(2)  The  gate  of  the  Lord's  house.— As  a  priest, 
Jeremiah  would  have  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Temi>le. 
On  some  day  when  the  courts  were  thronged  with 
worshippers  (verse  10),  probably  a  fast- day  specially 
appointed,  he  stands  at  the  inner  gate  of  one  of  the 
courts,  possibly,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  19,  that  by  which  the 
king  entered  in  ceremonial  state,  and  looking  about  on 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  it,  speaks  to  them  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord,"  the  message  which  he  had  been 
specially  commissioned  to  deliver. 

(3)  Your  ways  and  your  doings.—"  Ways,"  as 
in  Zech.  i.  6,  of  general  habits,  "doings"  of  separate  acts. 

I  will  cause  you  to  dwell.— The  English  suggests 
the  thoughts  of  somethinj^  new,  but  what  Jeremiah  pro- 
mises is  simply  the  contmuance  of  the  blessings  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.    I  tvill  let  you  dwell, 

(4)  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words  .  .  .—The  em- 
phatic threef  dd  repetition  of  the  words  thus  condemned, 
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The  temple  of  the  Lord,  The  temple 
of  the  LoBD,  are  these.  (*>  For  if  ye 
throughly  amend  your  ways  and  your 
doings;  if  ye  throughly  execute  judg- 
ment between  a  man  and  his  neighbour ; 
(«)  if  ye  oppress  iiot  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  and  shed  not 
innocent  blood  in  this  place,  neither 
walk  after  other  gods  to  your  hurt: 
^^  then  wiU  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place,  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to 
your  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever. 

(®)  Behold,  ye  trust  in  lying  words, 
that  cannot  profit.      (^)  Will  ye  steal. 


1  Uc\)^  whereupon 
my  name  i» 
called. 
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murder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear 
falsely,  and  burn  incense  unto  Baal,  and 
walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  know 
not ;  (^^^  and  come  and  stand  before  me 
in  this  house,  ^  which  is  called  by  my 
name,  and  say,  We  are  delivered  to  do 
all  these  abominations?  t^^)  Is  'this 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name, 
become  a  *den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes? 
Behold,  even  I  have  seen  it,  saith  the 
Lord.  ^^^  But  go  ye  now  unto  my  place 
which  was  in  ShUoh,  where  I  set  my 
name  at  the  first,  and  see  'what  I  did 
to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people 


"  The  temple  of  the  Lord/*  points  to  its  having  been  the 
bnrden  of  the  discourses  oi  the  false  prophets,  possibly 
to  the  solemn  iteration  of  the  words  in  the  litanies  of 
the  supplicants.  With  no  thought  of  the  Divine 
Presence  of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  they  were  ever 
harping  on  its  greatness,  identifying  themselves  and 
the  people  with  that  greatness,  and  predicting  its  per- 
petuity. So  in  Matt.  zxiv.  1  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
point,  as  with  a  national  pride,  to  the  buildings  of  the 
later  Temple.  The  plural  "these"  is  used  rather  than 
the  singular,  as  representing  the  whole  complete  fabric  of 
courts  and  porticoes.  The  higher  truth  that  the  "  con- 
G^egation  "  of  Israel  was  the  living  Temple  (1  Cor.  iii. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5),  was  not  likelv  to  be  in  the  thoughts  of 
those  whom  Jeremiah  rebuked. 

(5)  A  man  and  his  neighbour.— The  Jewish 
idiom  for  the  English  "  one  man  and  another." 

(6)  The  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow. — Grouped  together,  as  in  Dent.  xiv.  29,  xxiv. 
19 — ^21,  as  the  tiiree  great  representatives  of  the  poor 
and  helpless,  standing  most  in  need  therefore  of  man's 
justice  and  of  the  divine  protection. 

(7)  For  ever  and  ever.— Literally,  from  eternity 
to  etemittf,  or,  perhaps, /rom  age  to  ape.  The  English 
punctuation  connects  tnese  words  with  "  I  will  cause 
you  to  dwell,"  but  the  accentuation  of  the  Hebrew  with 
"  I  gave  to  your  fathers ; "  the  gift  was  to  have  been  in 
pei^tuity  (Gen.  xvii.  8),  but  the  guilt  of  the  people 
naa  brought  about  its  forfeiture.   - 

(8)  Lying  words. — With  special  reference  to  those 
already  cited  in  verse  4. 

(9)  Will  ye  flteal.— The  English  obscures  the  em- 
phasis of  the  Hebrew  idiom  which  gives  the  verbs  as 
a  series  of  infinitives,  Whai !  to  steal,  to  murder,  to 
hwm  incense  to  Baal  .  .  .  and  then  have  ye  corns 
hefore  me  ,  ,  .1 

(10)  And  come  and  stand.— Better,  and  then  have 
ye  come,  and  stood  before  me. 

We  are  delivered.— Taking  the  word  as  it  stands 
(a  different  punctuation  adopted  by  some  commentators 
and  versions  gives  Deliver  us,  as  though  reproducing, 
with  indignant  scorn,  the  very  prayer  of  the  people),  the 
sense  seems  to  be  this.  The  people  tried  to  combine  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Jehovah,  and  passed  from  the  one 
temple  to  the  other.  They  went  away  from  the  fast 
or  feast  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  the  feelina^  that 
they  were  "  saved,"  or  "  delivered."  They  haa  gone 
through  their  religious  duties,  and  might  claim  their 
rewara.  The  proj^et  seems  to  repeat  tneir  words  in  a 
tone  of  irony,  They  were  "  delivered,"  not  from  their 
abominations,  but  as  if  set  free  to  do  them. 
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0^)  A  den  of  robbers.— The  words  had  a  special 
force  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  where  the  limestone 
rocks  presented  many  caves,  which,  like  that  of 
Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2),  were  the  refuge  of  outlaws 
and  robbers.  Those  who  now  flocked  to  the  courts  of 
the  Temple,  including  even  priests  and  prophets,  were 
as  such  robbers,  finding  shelter  there,  and  soothing 
their  consciences  by  their  worship,  as  the  brigands  of 
Italy  do  by  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  some 
favourite  Madonna.  It  had  for  them  no  higher  sanctity 
than  "a  den  of  robbers."  The  word  for  "robber" 
implies  the  more  violent  form  of  lawless  plunder. 
The  words  are  memorable,  as  having  re-appeared  in 
our  Lord's  rebuke  of  the  money-changers  aud  traffickers 
in  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  13 ;  Mark  xi.  17 ;  Luke  xix. 
46) ;  and,  taken  together  with  the  reference  at  the  last 
Supper  to  the  New  Covenant  of  chap.  xxxi.  31,  suggest 
the  thought  that  our  Lord  was  leading  His  disciples 
to  see  in  the  prophet's  work  a  foreshadowing  of  His 
own  relation  to  the  evils  of  His  time,  and  more  than  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  great  remedy  which  He  was  to 
work  out  for  them. 

(12)  My  place  which  was  in  Shiloh.— The  history 
of  the  past  showed  that  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Jehovan 
could  not  be  desecrated  with  impunity.  Shiloh  had 
been  chosen  for  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Israel 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  xviii.  1),  and  was  re- 
verenced as  such  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges. 
It  had  not,  however,  been  a  centre  of  light  and  purity. 
It  had  been  defiled  by  wild  dances  of  a  half -idolatrous 
character ;  by  deeds  of  shameless  violence  (Judges  xxi. 
19 — 21),  and  by  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Eli  (1  Sam. 
ii.  22).  And  so  the  judgment  came.  It  lost  the 
presence  of  the  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  17  j  Ps.  Ixxviii.  68 — 64) ; 
its  people  were  slaughtered  by  the  Philistines ;  it  fell 
into  decay.  It  is  possible,  as  the  words  '* temple" 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  "  house  "  (1  Sam.  iii.  15 ;  Judges 
xviii.  31)  applied  to  it  suggest,  that  substantial  buildings 
may  have  gathered  round  the  original  tabernacle,  and 
that  those  wasted  ruins  may  have  given  a  special  force 
to  Jeremiah's  allusion.  It  will  be  seen  from  chap, 
xxvi.  6,  9,  11,  that  it  was  this  reference  that  more  than 
anything  else  provoked  the  wrath  of  priest  and  people. 
They  thought  with  a  half-concealed  exultation  of  the 
fate  of  the  earlier  sanctuary  in  Ephraim,  which  had 
given  way  to  that  of  Judah.  They  totgoi  that  like  sins 
bring  about  like  punishments,  and  were  startled  when 
they  heard  that  as  terrible  a  doom  was  inipending  over 
the  Temple  of  which  they  boasted.  It  Vould  appear 
from  chap.  xli.  5  that  the  ruin  was  not  total,  pernaps 
that  it  was  still  visited  by  pilgrims.    Jerome  describes 
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of  Heaven  in  Jenualem 


Israel.  ^>  And  now,  because  ye  have 
done  all  these  works,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  spake  xinto  yon,  rising  up  early 
and  speaking,  but  ye  heard  not;  and 
I  'caJled  you,  but  ye  answered  not; 
<i*J  therefore  will  I  do  unto  this  house, 
which  is  called  by  my  name,  wherein  ye 
trust,  and  unto  the  place  which  I  gave 
to  you  and  to  your  fathers,  as  I  have 
done  to  *Shiloh.  (^^^  And  I  will  cast 
you  out  of  my  sight,  as  I  have  cast  out 
all  your  brethren,  even  the  whole  seed 
of  Ephraim. 

(16)  Therefore  *^pray  not  thou  for  this 
people,  neither  lift  up  cry  nor  prayer 
for  them,  neither  make  intercession  to 
me :  for  I  will  not  hear  thee.  ^^''^  Seest 
thou  not  what  they  do  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ? 
^  ''The  children  gather  wood,  and  the 
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fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women 
knead  their  dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the 
^  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink 
offerings  unto  other  gods,  that  they 
may  provoke  me  to  anger.  <^>  Do 
they  provoke  me  to  anger?  saith  the 
Lobd:  do  they  not  provoke  themselves 
to  the  confusion  of  their  own  faces? 
(20)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Behold,  mine  anger  and  my  fury  shall 
be  poured  out  upon  this  place,  upon 
man,  and  upon  beast,  and  upon  the 
trees  of  the  field,  ancl  upon  tiie  fruit 
of  the  ground;  and  it  shall  bum,  and 
shall  not  be  quenched. 

(21)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  *Put  your  burnt  offer- 
ings unto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  flesh. 
(22)  jiqj.  I  gpake  not  unto  your  fathers, 
nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 


H  as  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  has  been  identified  by  modem 
travellers  with  the  village  of  Seilun. 

(13)  Bising  UP  ear^  and  speaMng.—A  charac- 
teristic phrase  of  Jeremiah's,  and  used  by  him  only 
(verse  25,  chap.  xzv.  4,  zxvi.  5,  xxiz.  19).  In  its  bold 
anthropomorphism  it  takes  the  highest  form  of  human 
activity,  waking  from  sleep  and  beginning  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  to  represent  the  like  activity  in  G^ 

I  called  you,  but  ye  answered  not.~An  echo 
of  earlier  complaints  from  prophets  and  wise  men 
(Prov.  i.  24 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  12,  Ixvi.  4;,  destined  itself  to  be 
used  again  by  One  greater  than  the  prophets  (Matt. 
mii.  37). 

(15)  The  whole  seed  of  Ephraim.— The  fate  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Northern  kin^om,  amone  which 
Ephraim  had  always  held  the  kading  position,  was 
alreadv  familiar  to  the  people.  They  were  dwelling 
far  oft  by  Habor  or  Gozan,  and  the  cities  of  the  Modes 
(2  Kings  XV.  29,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11).  A  like  exile  was, 
they  were  now  told,  to  be  their  own  portion. 

(i«)  Pray  not  thou.— The  words  imply  that  a  prayer 
of  intercession,  like  that  which  Moses  had  offered  of 
old  (Exod.  xxxU.  10),  was  rising  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
prophet.  He  is  told  that  he  must  check  it.  Judgment 
must  have  its  way.  The  discipline  must  be  left  to  do 
its  work.  A  like  impulse  met  by  a  like  repression  is 
found  in  chaps,  xi  14,  and  xiv.  ll.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  utterance  of  the  conflict  between  his  human  affec- 
tions and  the  Divine  will  made  the  sentence  which  he 
pronounced  more  terrible  than  ever. 

(17)  Seest  thou  not  •  .  .  P— We  enter  on  one  of  the 
darker  regions  of  Jewish  idolatry,  such  as  Ezekiel 
(chap,  viii.)  saw  in  vision.  A  foreign  worship  of  the 
basest  kind  was  practised,  not  only  in  secret,  but  in  the 
open  places. 

(18)  The  queen  of  heaven.— The  goddess  thus 
described  was  a  kind  of  Assyrian  Artemis,  identified 
with  the  moon,  and  connected  with  the  symbolic  worship 
of  the  reproductive  powers  of  Nature.  Its  ritual  pro- 
bably resembled  that  of  the  Babylonian  Aphrodite, 
Mybtta,  the  mother-goddess,  in  its  impurities  (Herod. 
L  199 ;  Baruch  vi.  43),  and  thus  provoked  the  burning 
indignation  of  the  prophet  here  and  in  chap.  xliv.  19, 
25.    The  word  rendered  "cakes,"  and  found  only  in 
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connection  with  this  worship,  was  clearly  a  technical 
term,  and  probably  of  foreign  origin.  Cakes  of  a  Hke 
kind,  made  of  flour  and  honey,  round  like  the  full 
moon,  and  known,  therefore,  as  selence  or  "moons," 
were  offered,  like  the  Minehah  or  meat-offerings  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  Neideh  in  the  Egyptian  worship 
of  the  goddess  Neith,  at  Athens  to  Artemis,  and  in 
Sicily  to  Hecate  (Theocr.,  Idylls,  ii.  33).  The  worship 
of  Ashtoreth  (Milton  speaks  of  her  as  "Astarte, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horn"),  though  of 
kindred  nature,  was  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  that  name  signifying  a  star,  and 
bein^  identified  with  the  planet  Yenus.  A  various 
readmg  gives,  as  in  the  margin,  *'  the  frame  of  heaven." 

(19)  Do  they  not  provoke  themselves  .  .  •  P— 
The  interpolated  words,  though  they  complete  the 
sense,  mar  the  abrupt  force  of  the  Hebrew.  Is  it  not 
themselves,  to  the  confusion  of  their  own  faces  f 

(20)  Shall  be  poured  out.— The  word  is  used  in 
Exod.  ix.  33  of  the  plague  of  rain ;  here,  of  the  great 
shower  of  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  (comp. 
Nah.  i.  6).  It  is  significant  that  it  had  been  used  by 
Josiah  on  hearing  of  the  jud^ents  denounced  in  the 
new-found  copy  of  the  Law  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21). 

(21)  Put  your  burnt  offerings.— ».c.,  "Add  one 
kind  of  sacrifice  to  another.  Offer  the  victim,  and 
then  partake  of  the  sacrificial  feast.  All  is  fruitless, 
unless  there  be  the  true  conditions  of  acceptance,  re- 
pentance, and  holiness." 

(22)  I  spake  not  .  .  .  concerning  burnt  offer- 
ings or  sacrifices.—"  Concerning"  is,  literally,/or,  or 
with  a  view  to,  the  mailer  of  sacrifices.  The  words  seem 
at  first  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  multiplied  rules  as  to 
sacrifices  both  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  They  are,  how- 
ever, rightly  understood,  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
facts.  They  were  not  the  end  contemplated.  The  first 
promulgation  of  the  Law,  the  basis  of  the  covenant 
with  Israel,  contemplated  a  spiritual,  ethical  religion, 
of  which  the  basis  was  found  m  the  ten  jpce&i  Words, 
or  conunandments,  of  Exod.  xx.  The  ntual  in  con- 
nection with  sacrifice  was  prescribed  partly  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  feeling  which  showed  itself,  in  its  evil 
form,  in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  partly  as  an 
education.    The  book  of  Deut^nomy,  representing  the 
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To  Obey  Better  than  Sacrifice. 


JEEEMIAH,    VII.       The  People  Worse  than  Hieir  FaHiera. 


brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
^concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices : 
<®>  but  this  thing  commanded  I  them, 
saying,  'Obey  my  voice,  and  *I  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shaU  be  my  people : 
and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have 
commanded  you,  that  it  may  be  well 
unto  you.  W  But  they  hearkened  not, 
nor  inclined  their  ear,  but  walked  in 
the  counsels  amd  in  the  ^imagination  of 
their  evil  heart,  and  'went  backward, 
and  not  forward.  <^)  Since  the  day 
that  your  fathers  came  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day  I  have 
even  'sent  unto  you  all  my  servants  the 
prophets,    daily  rising    up  early    and 


1  livh.^  concerning 
the  mutter  of. 


a  Deal  t,  8. 


b  Exnd  ifi.5;Lev. 
as.  12. 


2  Or,  itui>bomHea$. 

3  Heb.,wertt. 

e  2  Chron.  as.  15. 
d  ch.  le.  12. 

4  Or,  inttruetion. 


sending  them :  (^>  yet  they  hearkened 
not  unto  me,  nor  inclined  their  ear,  but 
^hardened  tiieir  neck:  they  did  worse 
than  their  fathers.  <^>  Therefore  thou 
shalt  speak  all  these  words  unto  them ; 
but  they  will  not  hearken  to  thee : 
thou  shalt  also  call  unto  them;  but 
they  will  not  answer  thee.  ^^^  But 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them.  This  is  a 
nation  that  obeyeth  not  the  voice  of 
the  LoBD  their  God,  nor  receiveth  *  cor- 
rection: truth  is  perished,  and  is  cut 
off  from  their  mouth. 

(»)  Cut  off  thine  hair,  0  Jerusalem, 
and  cast  it  away,  and  take  up  a  lamen- 
tation on  high  places;   for  the  Lobd 


higher  truth  from  which  Moses  started  (Exod.  xix.  5), 
and  u^n  which  he  at  last  fell  back,  bore  its  witness  to 
the  oncinal  purport  of  the  Law  (Dent.  vi.  3;  z.  12). 
Its  re-uscovery  under  Josiah  lef^  here  as  elsewhere, 
its  impress  on  the  mind  of  Jeremiah ;  but  prophets,  as 
in  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Hosea  yi.  6,  viii.  11 — 13 ;  Amos  v. 
21—27;  Micah  vi.  6—8;  Fss.  1.,  E,  had  all  alon^ 
borne  a  like  witness,  even  while  recognising  to  the  f  ufi 
the  fact  and  the  importance  of  a  sacrificial  ritual. 

(23)  But  this  thing  oommanded  I  them.— The 
words  that  follow  are  a  composite  quotation,  partly  from 
the  lately  re-found  Deuteronomy  (v.  33),  partly  from 
the  wordls  that  were  strictly  true  of  the  "  day  when 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xix.  5),  partly  from 
the  yer^book  which  seemed  to  be  most  characterised  by 
sacrificial  ritual,  Leyiticus  (xxyi.  12).  The  influence  of 
Jeremiah's  teaching  on  later  Jewish  thought  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  very  section  of  Jeremiah  (yiL 
21 — 28)  appears  in  the  Synagogue  ritual  as  the  Hapktara, 
or  second  lesson  from  the  prophets,  after  Ley.  vi. — viii., 
as  the  Parashahf  or  first  lesson  from  the  Law.  The 
Synagogue  worship,  indeed,  was,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  scribes  and  prophets 
rather  than  of  priests,  and  therefore  a  witness  for  the 
spiritual  truth  symbolised  in  sacrifice,  and  not  for  the 
perpetuation  of  tne  symbol. 

(2i)  Imagination. — Better,  sitibbomneas,  as  in  chap, 
ni.  17. 

Went  baokward  and  not  forward.— The  whole 
sacrificial  system,  even  at  its  best,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  idolatrous  corruptions,  was  accordingly,  from 
Jeremiah's  point  of  view,  a  retrograde  moyement. 
The  apostasy  of  the  people  in  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  inyolyed  a  like  deflection,  necessary  and  ineyitable 
though  it  might  be  as  a  process  of  education,  from  the 
first  ideal  polity,  based  upon  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham,  i.e.,  upon  a  pure  and  spiritual  theism,  the 
emblems  and  ordinances  of  whicl^  though  "  shadows 
of  good  things  to  come,"  were  in  themselyes  "  weak 
anab^garly  elements  "  (Heb.  x.  1 ;  Gal.  iv.  9). 

<25)  Daily  rising  up.— Stress  is  laid  on  the  con- 
tinual succession  of  prophets  as  witnesses  of  the  Truth 
from  the  beginning.  The  prophet  was  not  tied  to  the 
actual  letter  of  his  statement,  and  the  prominence  giyen 
to  Samuel,  as  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of  prophet 
(1  Sam.  ix.  9),  seems  at  first  against  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gift  of  prophecy  (as  seen  in  Num.  xi. 
25—29)  was  bestowed  fieefy  eyen  durine  the  wilder- 
ness wanderings,  and  the  mention  of  projects  (Judges 


iy.  4,  vi.  8)  and  men  of  God  (Judges  xiii.  6),  perhaps, 
also,  that  of  the  "angel"  or  messenger  of  God,  in 
Judges  V.  23,  as  well  as  the  honour  paid  to  seers  before 
the  time  of  Sfunuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  8),  show  that,  great 
as  he  was,  it  was  that  name  and  the  organisation,  rather 
than  the  gift,  that  were  new  in  his  ministry. 

(26)  Worse  than  their  father8.-~The  rapid  suryey 
of  the  past  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  comparison 
is  made  between  the  generations  that  came  out  of 
Effypt  and  their  immediate  followers,  or  between  those 
foUowers  and  their  successors.  Probably  the  general 
thought  was  that  the  whole  history  of  Israel  had  been 
one  of  progressive  deterioration,  reachinfl;  its  climax  in 
the  generation  in  which  Jeremiah  liyed.  His  words 
find  a  striking  parallel  in  the  complaint  of  the  Boman 
historian  (Liyy,  Frmf.),  or  of  the  poet  :— 

"  ^tas  parentum,  pcdor  ayis,  tullt 
Nos  nequiores.  —Uor.,  Od.  iii.  6. 


"  Our  fathers'  age,  more  stained  with  crime 
Than  were  their  sires  in  older  time, 
Has  brought  us  forth  a  later  race 
Yet  more  iniquitous  and  base." 

(27)  Therefore  •  .  .  also.— Better,  in  both  cases, 
though  tliou  shaU  speak,  yet  they  wUl  not  hearJcen ; 
though  thou  shalt  call  unto  them,  yet  they  will  not 
answer  thee. 

(28)  But  thou  Shalt  say.— Better,  And  thou  shall 
say,  with  an  implied  **  therefore." 

This  is  a  nation.— Better,  This  is  the  nation,  as 
pre-eminent  in  its  sin. 

Truth. — ^Better,  as  in  yerse  2,  faithfulness. 

(»)  Cut  off  thine  hair.— Literally,  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  10 ; 
2  Kings  xi.  12,  thy  erown  or  diadem ;  but  the  yerb  de- 
termines the  meaning.  The  word  Netzer  ("  consecration  " 
in  the  Authorised  yersion)  is  applied  to  the  unshorn  locks 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  yi.  7),  and  from  it  he  took  his 
name.  As  the  Nazarite  was  to  shaye  his  head  if  he  came 
in  contact  with  a  corpse,  as  cutting  the  hair  dose  was 
generally  among  Semitic  races  the  sign  of  extremest 
sorrow  (Job.  L  20 ;  Micah  L 16),  so  Jerusalem  was  to  sit 
as  a  woman  rejected  by  her  husband,  bereayed  of  her 
children.  (Oomp.  the  picture  in  Lam.  i.  1 — 3.)  The 
word  is  applied  luso  to  the  "  crown  "  of  the  high  priest 
in  Exod.  xxix.  6,  the  "  crown "  of  the  anointing  oil  in 
Ley.  xxi.  12. 

O  Jerusalem. — ^The  italics  show  that  the  words 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  the  insertion  of  some  such 
words  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  yerb 
I  <<  cut  off "  is  in  the  feminine.  Q?hose  who  heard  or  read 
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hath  rejected  and  forsaken  the  genera- 
tion of  his  wrath.  (*^>  For  the  children 
of  Judah  have  done  evil  in  my  sight, 
saith  the  Lord:  they  have  set  their 
abominations  in  the  house  which  is 
called  by  my  name,  to  poUnte  it. 
<3^)  And  they  have  built  the  'high  places 
of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  to  bum  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  in  the  fire;  which  I 
commanded  them  not,  neither  ^came  it 
into  my  heart.  (^>  Therefore,  behold, 
the  days  *  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  it 
shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  the 
valley  of  slaughter :  for  they  shall  bury 
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in  Tophet,  till  there  be  no  place. 
<^)  And  the  ^carcases  of  this  people  shall 
be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  the  heaven, 
and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth;  and 
none  shall  fray  them  B,yreLj.  <^J  Then 
will  I  cause  to  'cease  from  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  from  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and 
the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride : 
for  the  land  shall  be  desolate. 

CHAPTER  Vin.— <i)  At  that  time, 
saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out 
the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones 


}  of  the  prophet,  who  so  often  spoke  of  "  the 
of  Zion     (cnap.  vi.  2),  of  "  the  danghter  of  his 


the  words 
daughter 

people "  (chaps,  vi.  14^  viii.  11),  of  ^*  the  betrothed  of 
Jehovah "  (chaps,  ii.,  iii.),  would  be  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand his  meaning. 

<30)  In  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name. 
^This  had  been  done  by  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xzviii.  2),  and 
after  the  Temple  haa  been  cleansed  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  5)  had  been  repeated  by  Manasseh 
(2  Kings  zxi.  4 — 7 ;  2  Chron.  xxziii.  3 — 7).  Josiah's  refor- 
mation again  checked  the  tendency  to  idolatry  (2  Eangs 
xziii  4;  2  Chron.  xzxiv.  3);  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  pendulum  swun^  back  again  when  his  death 
left  the  idolatrous  party  m  Judah  free  to  act,  and  that 
this  special  age^vaiion  of  the  evil,  the  desecration  of 
the  Temple  of  Jehovah  by  "abominations"  of  idol- 
worship,  re-appeared  together  with  the  worship  of  the 
Qveen  of  Heaven  and  the  sacrifices  to  Molech. 

(SI)  High  places. — Not  the  same  word  as  in  verse 
29,  but  hamoihy  as  in  the  "  high  places "  of  Baal,  in 
Num.  zxii.  41,  zziii.  3,  the  Bamoth-baal  of  Josh.  xiii. 
17.  The  word  had  become  almost  technical  for  the 
mounds,  natural  or  (as  in  this  passage)  artificial,  on 
which  altars  to  Jehovah  or  to  otherg<^  were  erected, 
and  appears  in  1  Sam.  iz.  12;  1  Kmgs  iii  4;  Ezek. 
XX.  29 ;  Amos  vii,  9. 

Tophet.—This  appears  to  have  been  originally,  not  a 
local  name,  but  a  descriptive  epithet.  The  word  appears 
in  Job  xvii.  6  ("by- word"  in  the  Authorised  version)  as  a 
thing  spat  upon  and  loathed.  Its  use  is  probably  ^ere- 
fore  analoffous  to  the  scorn  with  which  the  prophets 
mibstituted &o«M^, the  "shameful thing,"  for Baar(e.^., 
chap.  iii.  24,  xi.  13).  When  the  prediction  is  repeated  in 
chaps,  xix.  5,  xxxii.  35,  we  have  the  "  high  places  of  Baal," 
ana ''Tophet"  here  is  obviou^  substituted  for  that 
name  in  indisniant  contempt.  The  word  in  Isa.  xxx.  33, 
though  not  ideniical  in  form  {Tophteh,  not  Tophet)^  had 
probably  the  same  meaning.  Other  etymologies  give  as 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  a  garden,"  "  a  place  of  burn- 
ing," or  "  a  place  of  drums,"  i.e.,  a  music  grove,  and  so 
connect  it  more  closely  with  the  Molech  ritual.  Possibly 
Ihe  last  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  name,  for  which, 
as  said  above,  theprophets  used  the  term  of  opprobrium. 

The  son  of  Hinnom.— Possibly  the  first  recorded 
owner,  or  a  local  hero.<  The  name  is  perpetuated 
in  later  Jewish  language  in  Gre-henna  «  Ge-Hinnom  « 
the  vale  of  Hinnom.  It  was  older  than  the  Molech 
worship  with  which  it  became  identified,  and  appears  in 
ihe  "Doomsday  Book"  of  Israel  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviiL  16). 
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To  bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters.— 
The  words  are  important  as  determining  the  character 
of  the  act  more  vaguely  described  in  chap,  xxxii.  35,  as 
"  making  to  pass  tlm)Ugh  the  fire."  The  children  were, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  actually  burnt,  though  often, 
perhaps  (see  Ezek.  xvi.  21),  shun  first,  ^orrible  as  the 
practice  seems  to  us,  it  was  part  of  the  Canaanite  or 
Phoanician  worship  of  Molech  or  Malcom  (Lev.  xviiL 
21,  XX.  2—5),  and  had  been  practised  by  Ahaz  (2  King^ 
xvi.  3;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3)  and  Maoasseh  (2  Kings 
xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6). 

(32)  Till  there  be  no  place.— Better,  because  there 
is  no  room — i.e.,  for  want  of  space  the  dead  should  be 
buried  even  in  the  spot  which  the  worshippers  of 
Molech  looked  on  as  sacred,  and  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  as  accursed,  and  which  both  therefore  would 
willin^k  avoid  using  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 

(33)  if  one  shall  firay  them  away.— No  picture 
could  be  more  appalling  in  its  horrors — streets  and 
valleys  filled  with  tne  bocues  of  the  slain,  vultures  and 
jackab  feeding  on  them,  and  not  one  hand  raised,  like 
that  of  BizpMi  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10),  to  protect  the  dead 
from  that  extremest  desecration.  Here,  again,  we  have 
an  almost  literal  quotation  from  Deut.  (xxviii.  26). 

(34)  Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  .  .  .  the  voice 
of  mirth.-^The. special  imagery  of  the  picture  of  deso- 
lation is  characteristic  of  Jeremiah  (xvi.  9^  xxv.  10,  xxxiii. 
11).  No  words  could  paint  the  utter  break-up  of  the  life 
of  the  nation  more  forcibly.  Nothing  is  heard  but  wailing 
and  lamentation,  or,  more  terrible  even  than  that,  there 
is  the  utter  silence  of  solitude.  The  capacity  for  joy 
and  the  occasions  for  rejoicing  (comp.  1  Maoc.  ix.  39 
for  l^e  bridal  rejoicings  of  Israel)  belong  alike  to  the 
past. 

Shall  be  desolate.— The  same  word  as  in  the 
"  waste  places  "  of  Isa.  li.  3,  Iviii.  12 ;  it  is  used  in  Ezek. 
xiii.  4  for  the  haunts  of  the  ''foxes,"  or  rather  the 
'*  jackals  "  of  the  "  deserts,"  but  always  of  places  that, 
having  been  once  inhabited,  have  fallen  into  ruins  (Lev. 
xxviTSl). 

vm. 

0)  At  that  time. — ^There  is,  it  is  obvious,  no  break 
in  the  discourse,  and  the  time  is  therefore  that  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  of  the 
burial  of  the  slain.  Not  even  the  dead  should  sleep  in 
peace.  With  an  awful  re-iteration  of  the  word,  so  as 
to  give  the  emphasis  as  of  the  toll  of  a  funeral  bell,  the 
prophet  heaps  clause  upon  clause,  "  the  hones  of  the 
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of  the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  oat  of  their 
graves :  (^^  and  they  shall  spread  them 
before  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  whom  thej  have 
loved,  and  whom  they  have  served,  and 
after  whom  they  have  walked,  and 
whom  they  have  sought,  and  whom 
they  have  worshipped:  they  shall  not 
be  ^thered,  nor  be  buried ;  they  shall 
be  For  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(^>  And  death  shall  be  chosen  rather 
than  life  by  all  the  residue  of  them  that 
remain  of  this  evil  family,  which  remain 
in  all  the  places  whither  I  have  driven 
them,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 

W  Moreover  thou  shalt  say  xmto  them. 


aln.l.& 


I 


Thus  saith  the  Lobd;  Shall  they  &11^ 
and  not  arise?  shall  he  turn  away,  and 
not  return  9  (^>  Why  then  is  this  people 
of  Jerusalem  slidden  back  by  a  per- 
petual backsliding  9  they  hold  fast 
deceit,  they  refuse  to  return,  t^)  I 
hearkened  and  heard,  but  they  spake 
not  aright:  no  man  repented  him  of 
his  wickedness,  saying.  What  have  I 
doneP  every  one  turned  to  his  course, 
as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle. 
<7>  Yea,  *  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth 
her  appointed  times;  and  the  turtle 
and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming;  but  my 
people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord.  ?>  How  do  ye  say,  We  are  wise, 
and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us? 


kiDgB/' "  the  bonee  of  the  princes/'  and  so  on.  The 
motives  of  this  desecration  of  the  sepulchres  might  be 
either  the  wanton  ferocity  of  barbarian  conquerors,  bent, 
after  the  manner  of  sayage  warfare,  on  the  mutilation 
of  the  dead,  or  the  greed  of  gain  and  the  expectation 
of  finding  conoealea  treasures.  So  Hyrcanus,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  Jews,  broke  open  the  sepulchre  of 
David  (Joseph.,  Ant.  vii.  15). 

W  Whom  they  have  loved  .  .  .—Here,  again, 
there  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  emphasis  in  the  piling 
up,  one  upon  another,  of  verbs  more  or  less  synonvmous. 
So  far  as  there  is  a  traceable  order,  it  b  from  tne  first 
inward  impulse  prompting  to  idolatry  to  tiie  full 
development  of  tniiit  feeling  in  ritual.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  shall  look,  not  on  crowds  of  adoring  wor- 
shippers, but  on  the  carcases  of  those  whose  love  and 
worship,  transferred  from  Jehovah  t<o  the  host  of 
heaven,  have  brought  on  them  that  terrible  doom. 

(3)  The  residue  of  them  that  remain.— Once 
more  the  emphasb  of  reiteration,  "  the  remnant  of  a 
remnant."  The  *'  evil  family  "  is  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  but  the  words  contemplate  specially  the  exile 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  rather  than  that  of  iiie  ten 
tribes. 

(^)  Shall  he  turn.— Better,  as  both  clauses  are 
indefinite,  Shidl  men  faU  and  not  arUe  ?  8haU  one 
turn  away  and  not  return  f  The  appeal  is  made  to  the 
common  practice  of  men.  Those  who  fall  struggle  to 
their  feet  again.  One  who  finds  that  he  has  lost  his 
way  retraces  his  steps.  In  its  spiritual  aspect  the 
words  assert  the  possibility  of  repentance  in  all  but 
every  case,  however  desperate  it  may  seem.  St.  Paul's 
question,  "  Have  they  stumbled  that  they  i^ould  fall  P" 
(Rom.  xi.  11),  expresses  something  of  the  same  belief  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Divine  purpose  of  good. 
As  yet,  that  nurpose,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  seemed 
to  be  thwarteo. 

(^)  Slidden  baok  •  .  .  backsliding.— The 
English  fails  to  give  the  full  emphasis  of  the  re-itera- 
tiou  of  the  same  word  as  in  the  previous  verse.  Why 
doth  thie  people  of  Jeruealem  turn  away  with  a  per- 
petual^ turning  ?  Here,  so  far,  there  was  no  retracing 
the  evil  path  which  they  had  chosen. 

(0)  I  hearkened  and  heard.— Jehovah  himself  is 
introduced  here,  as  probably  in  the  question  of  the 
previofis  verse,  as  speaking,  listening   for   cries   of 


penitence,  and  hearing  only  the  words  of  the  evil- 
doers. 

Bujaheth.— The  word  is  primarily  used  of  the  rush- 
ing of  a  torrent  (Isa.  viiL  8,  x.  22,  xxviii.  17),  and  is 
applied  to  the  frantic  impetuosity  with  which  Israel 
was  rushing  into  evil,  and  therefore  into  the  misery 
that  followed  it. 

(7)  The  stork  in  the  heaven.- The  eye  of  the 
prophet  looked  on  nature  at  once  with  the  quick  obser- 
vation of  one  who  is  alive  to  all  her  changes,  and  with 
the  profound  thought  of  a  poet  finding  inner  meaning 
in  all  phenomena.  The  birds  of  the  air  obey  their 
instincts  as  the  law  of  their  nature.  Israel,  with  its 
fatal  gift  of  freedom,  resists  that  which  is  its  law  of 
life.  The  stork  arrives  in  Palestine  in  March,  and 
leaves  for  the  north  of  Europe  in  April  or  May.  The 
Hebrew  name,  ehasideh  (literally,  the  pioue  bird), 
indicating  its  care  for  its  young,  is  suggestive,  as 
also  is  the  phrase  **  in  the  heavens,"  as  applied  to  its 
characteristic  mode  of  flight.  The  turtle-dove  appears 
at  the  approach  of  spring  (Song  SoL  ii.  12). 

The  orane  and  the  swaUow.— In  the  judgment 
of  Tristram  and  other  modem  naturaUsts,  the  words 
should  change  places,  and  perhaps  ''swift"  take  the 
place  of  swallow.  The  word  for  ''swallow"  in  Ps. 
ixxxiv.  3  is  different.  The  same  combination  meets  us 
in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 

Judgment.— Better,  perhaps,  ordinance,  the  ap- 
pointed rule  of  life  which  brute  creatures  obey  and 
man  transgresses. 

(8)  How  do  ye  say  '.  .  •  P— The  question  is  put  to 
priests  and  prophets,  who  were  the  recognised  ex- 
pounders of  the  Law,  but  not  to  them  onljr.  The  order 
of  scribes,  which  became  so  dominant  durmg  the  exUe, 
was  already  rising  into  notice.  Shaphan,  to  whom 
HiUdah  cave  the  re-found  Book  of  the  Law,  belonged 
to  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15),  and  the  discovery  of  that 
book  would  naturally  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  their 
work.  They  were  boasting  of  their  position  as  the 
recog^nised  instructors  of  the  people. 

IfO,  certainly  .  .  .—Better,  Verily,  lo!  the  lyinff 
pen  of  tJie  ecribee  hath  made  it  (i.e.,  the  Law)  fl»  a  lie, 
j%e  pen  was  the  iron  etylue  made  for  engraving  on 
stone  or  metal.  The  meaning  of  the  clause  is  clear. 
The  sophistry  of  men  was  turning  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  emptying  it  of  ito  noblest  meaning. 
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Tjo,  certainly  ^in  Tain  made  he  it;  the 
pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  yain.  ^^^  '^The 
wise  men  are  ashamed,  they  are  dis- 
mayed and  taken:  lo,  they  have 
rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord;  and 
*  what  wisdom  is  in  them  ?  ^^®>  There- 
fore will  I  give  their  wives  nnto  others, 
and  their  fields  to  them  that  shall  in- 
herit them :  for  every  one  from  the  least 
-even  unto  the  greatest  is  given  to  *covet- 
onsnessy  from  the  prophet  even  xmto 
iihe  priest  every  one  dealeth  falsely. 
<*^>  For  they  have  *  healed  the  hurt  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly, 
saying,  ''Peace,  peace ;  when  there  is  no 
peace.  ^"^  Were  they  'ashamed  when 
they  had  committed  abomination?  nay, 
they  were  not  at  all  ashamed,  neither 
coxud  they  blush :  therefore  shall  they 
fall  among  them  that  fall :  in  the  time 
•of  their  visitation  they  shall  be  cast 
down,  saith  the  Lord.    ^^^  *I  will  surely 


1  Or,  the  faUt  pen 
0/  tJu  aenbea 
workethforfaUe- 
hood. 

a  ch.<LU. 

3  Or.  Have  they 
betn  atkamedt 
Ac. 

S  Heb.,tAew{«dom 
of  vokat  thing. 

b  lBa.S«.lls  ch.& 
la. 

e  ch.  6.14. 

d  Ezek.  13. 10. 

e  clLS.8;ft«.  IS. 

4  Or.  In  gathering 
I  wUl  eontutne. 

/  Isa.  5. 1.  tc 

g  Slatt.  SI.  19; 
Lake  la.  0,  Ac. 

hch.9  U;&a.l& 

5  Or,  poUon. 
i  ch.  14. 10. 
ic  ch  4.16. 

6  Heh.,  the  /tttaafs 
thertof. 


consume  them,  saith  the  Lord:  there 
shall  be  no  grapes  /on  the  vine,  nor  figs 
on  the  ^fig  tree,  and  the  leaf  shall  fiide ; 
and  tlie  things  that  I  have  given  them 
shall  pass  away  from  them. 

(1*)  Why  do  we  sit  still?  assemble 
yourselves,  and  let  us  enter  inte  the 
defenced  cities,  and  let  us  be  silent 
there :  for  the  Lord  our  God  hath  put 
us  to  silence,  and  given  us  ^  water  of 
^gaU  to  drink,  because  we  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord.  <^)  We  » looked  for 
peace,  but  no  good  cam^;  and  for  a 
time  of   health,  and   behold  trouble! 

(16)  fj^Q  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard 
from  ^Dan :  the  whole  land  trembled  at 
the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong 
ones ;  for  they  are  come,  and  have  de- 
voured the  land,  and  ^all  that  is  in  it ; 
the  city,  and  those  that  dwell  therein. 

(17)  For,  behold,  I  will  send  serpents, 
cockatrices,  among  you,  which  will  not 


Already,  as  in  other  things,  so  here,  in  his  protest 
against  the  teaching  of  the  scribes,  with  their  tra- 
ditional and  misloa£ig  casoistrv,  Jeremiah  appears  as 
foreshadowing  the  prophet  of  I^azareth  (Matt.  v.  20— 
48,  xxiii.  2—26). 

(9)  They  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
— ^The  "  wise  men  "  are  apparently  distingnished  from 
the  scribes,  probably  as  students  of  the  ethical  or 
sapiential  books  of  Israel,  such  as  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  as  distinct  from  the  Law.  The  reign  of 
Hezeldah,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  memo- 
rable for  such  studies  (Frov.  zxv.  1).  Thev,  too,  kept 
within  the  range  of  traditional  maxims  and  precepts, 
perhaps  with  stress  on  ceremonial  rather  than  moral 
obligations;  and  when  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to 
them  straight  from  the  lips  of  the  prophets,  they 
refused  to  listen  to  it,  and  with  that  recusal,  what 
wisdom  could  they  claim  P 

(10-12)  Every  one  ftom  the  least  .  .  .—The 
prophet  reproduces,  though  not  verbally,  what  he  had 
■already  saia  in  chap.  yL  12 — 15.  (Comp.  Notes  there.) 
It  is  as  though  that  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  sins 
-of  the  false  teachers  were  burnt  into  his  soul,  and 
could  not  but  find  utterance  whenever  he  addressed  the 
people. 

(^)  I  will  surely  consume.— Literally,  Oathering, 
IwiU  stoeep  away — i.c.,  I  will  ^ther  and  sweep  away, 
the  two  verbs  heiog  aH  but  identical  in  sound  and 
spelling,  so  that  the  construction  has  almost  the  force 
<i  the  emphatic  Hebrew  reduplication. 

There  shall  be.— These  words  are  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  verse  describes,  not  the  judgment  of  Jehovah 
on  the  state  of  Israel,  but  that  state  itself.  There  are 
no  grapes  on  the  vine,  no  figs  on  the  fig-tree,  the  leaf 
fadeth.  The  words  are  fi^rorative  rather  than  literal, 
after  the  manner  of  chap.  ii.  21 ;  Isa.  v.  2.  Israel  is  a 
<legenerate  vine,  a  barren  fig-tree.  Here,  again,  we 
^nd  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah  in  that  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxi.  19;  Luke  xiiL  6—9).  In  Micah  vii. 
1  we  have  another  example  of  the  same  figurative 
ianguage. 
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The  things  that  I  have  given  them  •  .  .— 
The  words  have  been  differently  rendered,  (1)  I  gave 
them  that  which  they  transgress — i.e.,  the  divine  law  of 
righteousness ;  and  (2)  therefore  I  will  appoint  those 
that  shall  pass  over  them — t.e.,  the  invaders  who  shall 
overrun  their  country.  The  former  seems  on  the  whole 
best  suited  to  the  context. 

M  Why  do  we  sit  still  P  •  .  .—The  cry  of  the 
people  in  answer  to  the  threatening  of  Jehovah  is 
brought  in  by  the  prophet  with  a  startling  dramatic 
vividness.  They  are  ready  to  flee  into  the  defenced 
cities,  as  the  prophet  had  told  them  in  chap.  iv.  5,  but 
it  is  without  hope.  They  are  going  into  the  silence 
as  of  death,  for  to  that  silence  Jehovah  himself  has 
broiyht  them. 

water  of  gall. — The  idea  implied  is  that  of  poison 
as  well  as  bitterness.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  *'  gall- 
plant  "  was ;  possibly,  from  its  connection  with  "  grapes" 
or  ''dusters,"  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  belladonna  or 
colocvnth  is  meant.  Others  hav6  suggested  the  poppy, 
and  this  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  narcotic  properties 
implied  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34.  In  Deut.  xxix.  18  it  is 
joined  with  "  wormwood." 

(15)  A  time  of  health  .  .  .—Better,  healing,  or, 
following  another  etymology,  a  time  of  quietness,  and 
behold  Monn.  **  Peace,*'  m  the  first  clause,  is  used  in 
its  wider  sense  as  including  all  forms  of  good. 

(16)  Heard  ftom  Dan.— As  in  chap.  iv.  13,  the  in- 
vasion by  an  array  of  which  cavalry  and  war  chariots 
formed  the  most  terrible  contingent  was  a  special 
terror  to  Israelites.  Even  at  Dan,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  15),  there 
was  a  sound  of  terror  in  the  very  snortings  of  the 
horses.  The  patristic  interpretation  that  the  prophet 
indicates  the  coming  of  Antichrist  from  the  tribe  de- 
serves a  passing  notice  as  one  of  the  eccentricities  of 
exegesis. 

(17)  Serpents,  cockatrices.— There  is  a  sudden 
change  of  figure,  one  new  image  of  terror  starting  from 
the  history  of  the  fiery  serpents  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  or, 
possiUy,  from  the  connection  of  Dan  with  the  "  serpent  ** 


The  Angiiish  of  Zicm, 


JEREMIAH,  IX. 


jTAa  PropheCs  La/nientcUian. 


he  *  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you, 
saith  the  Lord. 

(18)  When  I  would  comfort  myself 
against  sorrow,  my  heart  is  faint  ^  in 
me.  ^^^^  Behold  the  voice  of  the  cry  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  -because  of 
them  that  dwell  in  a  far  country:  Is 
not  the  LoBD  in  Zion  ?  is  not  her  king 
in  her?  Why  have  they  provoked  me 
to  anger  with  their  graven  images,  and 
with  strange  vanities  ?  <^^  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we 
are  not  saved,  ^^i)  Pqj.  the  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  am  I  hurt ;  I 


a  Ps.  68. 4,  & 


1  Hcb^tUpoK. 


3  Heb.,  bfcaiiu  of 
the  eonutry  of 
them  that  are  far 
off. 


b  cb.4&ll. 


9  Hcb.,  ffoneupf 


4  Heb.,  Who    viU 
gire  my  head,&c. 


e  Ida.  22. 4 ;  ch.  4. 
19. 


am  black;  astonishment  hath  taken 
hold  on  me.  ^^^  Is  there  no  *balm  in 
Gilead;  is  tliere  no  physician  there? 
why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  ^recovered? 

CHAPTER  IX.— (DOh  *^that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people !  ^^^  Oh  that  I  had  in  the 
wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring 
men ;  that  I  might  leave  my  people,  and 
go  from  them !  for  they  be  all  adulterers. 


and  "  adder  "  in  Qen,  xlix.  17.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify 
the  genus  and  species  of  the  serpents  oi  the  Bible. 
Here  the  two  words  are  in  apposition.  "  Cockatrice," 
however,  cannot  be  right,  that  name  belonging,  as  an 
English  word,  to  legendary  zoology.  The  V  nig.  gives 
"basilisk."  In  Frov.  xxiiL  32  it  is  translated  by 
"  adder."  In  any  case  it  implies  a  hissing  venomous 
snake  (probably  the  cerastes  or  serpens  regulus),  and 
the  svmbolism  which  identified  it  with  the  Assvrian  or 
Chaldsean  power  had  already  appeared  in  Isa.  ziv.  29. 

Which  will  not  be  charmed.— The  figure  is 
that  of  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5.  The  "deaf  adder"  that 
'*  ref  useth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer  "  represents 
an  implacable  enemy  waging  a  pitiless  war.  Serpent- 
charming,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  Egyptian  sorcerers 
(Exod.  vii.  11),  seems  to  have  been  n'om  a  very  early 
time,  as  it  is  now,  both  in  Egypt  and  India,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  natural  magic  of  the  East. 

(18)  When  I  would  comfort  myself  .  .  .—The 
word  translated  cwnfort  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  has 
been  very  differently  understood.  Taking  the  words  as 
spoken  after  a  pause,  they,  come  as  a  cry  of  sorrow 
following  the  proclamation  of  the  judgment  of  Jehovah, 
Ah,  my  comfort  against  sorrow !  (mourning  for  it  as 
dead  and  gone);  7ny  heart  is  sick  within  vie.  The 
latter  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  Isa.  i.  5. 

(19)  Because  of  them  that  dwell  .  .  .—The 
verse  should  read  thus:  Behold,  the  voice  of  the  cry 
for  help  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  from  the  land  of 
those  thai  are  far  off.  The  prophet,  dramatising  the 
future,  as  before,  in  verse  14,  hears  the  crv  of  the  exiles 
in  a  far-off  land,  and  that  which  they  ask  is  this — "  Is 
not  Jehovah  in  Zion  ?  Is  not  her  king  in  her  P"  That 
question  is  asked  half  in  despair,  and  half  in  mur- 
muring complaint.  But  Jehovah  himself  returns  the 
answer,  and  it  comes  in  the  form  of  another  question, 
"  Why  have  they  provoked  me  to  anger  .  .  ?  "  They 
had  forsaken  Him  before.  He  forsook  them  now  and 
left  them,  for  a  time,  to  their  own  ways. 

(20)  The  harvest  is  past  .  .  .—The  question  of 
Jehovah,  admitting  of  no  answer  but  a  confession  of 
guilt,  is  met  by  another  cry  of  despair  from  the  sufferers 
of  the  future.  They  are  as  men  in  a  year  of  famine — 
"  The  harvest  is  past,"  and  there  has  been  no  crop  for 
men  to  reap. 

Summer. — In  Isa.  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xl.  10,  and  else- 
where, the  word  is  rendered  by  "summer  fruits." 
**  The  summer  "  (better,  the  fruit-gathering)  is  ended, 
and  yet  they  are  not  saved  from  miserv  and  death. 
All  has  failed  alike.  The  whole  formula  had  probably 
become  proverbial  for  extremest  misery.    It  is  well  to 
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remember  that  the  barley-harvest  coincided  with  the 
Passover,  the  wheat-harvest  with  Pentecost,  the 
fruit-gathering  with  the  autumn  Feast  of  Taber> 
nacles. 

(21)  For  the  hurt  .  •  .—Now  the  prophet  again 
speaks  in  his  own  person.  He  is  crushed  in  that  crush- 
ing  of  his  people.  His  face  is  darkened,  as  one  that 
mourns.     (Oomp.  Ps.  xxxviii.  6 ;  Josh.  v.  11.) 

m  Is  there  no  balm  in  QiLead  .  .  .  P— The 
resinous  gums  of  Gilead,  identified  by  some  naturalists 
with  those  of  the  terebinth,  by  others  with  mastich^ 
the  gum  of  the  Pistaccia  leniiscus,  were  prominent  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  Israel,  and  were  exported  to  Egypt 
for  the  embalmment  of  the  dead  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliii. 
11 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  li.  8).  A  plaister  of  such  gums  was 
the  received  prescription  for  healing  a  wound.  The 
question  of  the  prophet  is  therefore  a  parable.  "  Are 
tnere  no  means  of  nealing,  no  healer  to  apply  them, 
for  the  spiritual  wounds  of  Israel  ?  The  prophets  were 
her  physicians,  repentance  and  righteousness  were  her 
balm  of  Gilead.  Why  has  nooalsam-plaister  been 
laid  on  the  daughter  of  my  people  ?  Why  so  little 
result  from  the  means  which  tfehovah  has  provided  P  " 
The  imagery  re-appears  in  chap.  xlvi.  11,  li.  8.  The 
balm  which  was  grown  at  Jencho  under  the  Roman 
Empire  (Tac.,  Hist.  v.  6 ;  Plin.,  Nat  Hist,  xii.  25),  and 
was  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  was  probably  the  Amyris  Opohalsamum, 
now  cultivated  at  Mecca,  which  requires  a  more  tropical 
climate  than  that  of  Gilead.  Wydifs  version,  "I* 
there  no  triacle  in  Gilead  P"  may  be  noted  as  illustra- 
ting the  history  of  a  word  now  obsolete.  "  Triacle  " 
was  the  English  form  of  theriacumf  the  mediseval 
panacea  for  all  wounds,  and  specially  for  the  bites  of 
serpents  and  venomous  beasts. 

IX. 

(1)  Oh,thatmy  head  were  waters  .  .  .  !— Liter- 
ally, Who  will  give  my  head wcUers  .  ,  .?  The  form  of 
a  question  was,  in  Hebrew  idiom  as  in  Latin,  the  natural 
utterance  of  desire.  In  the  Hebrew  text  this  verse  comea 
as  the  last  in  chap.  viii.  It  is,  of  course,  very  doselv 
connected  with  what  precedes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  even  more  closely  connected  with  what  follows. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  ought  to  be  no  break  at  all,  and 
the  discourse  should  flow  on  continuously. 

A  fountain. — Here,  as  in  chap.  ii.  13,  xvu.  13,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Hebrew  word  makor  is  a  tank  or  riser- 
voir  rather  than  a  spring. 

(2)  Oh,  that  I  had  •  •  •  !— Literally,  as  before^ 
Who  will  give  .  .  .  / 


A  Man's  Foes  in  his  Father's  House.        tTEKEMlAS.,    IX.  Tlie  Tongv^  S/utrj)  as  an  Arrow. 


an  assembly  of  treacherous  men.  ^^^  And 
they  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow 
for  lies:  but  they  are  not  valiant  for 
the  truth  upon  the  earth;  for  they 
proceed  from  evil  to  evil,  and  they  know 
not  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

W«Take  ye  heed  every  one  of  his 
^neighbour,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any 
brother:  for  every  brother  will  utterly 
supplant,  and  every  neighbour  will  walk 
with  slanders.  (®>  And  they  will  ^deceive 
every  one  his  neighbour,  and  will  not 
speak  the  truth:  they  have  taught 
ttieir  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary 
themselves  to  commit  iniquity.  ^*>  Thine 
habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit; 
through  deceit  they  refuse  to  know  me, 
saith  the  Lord. 

^^^  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 


a  rh.  11  6;  Micsh' 
7. 5, 6. 


1  Or,  friend, 
i  Or,  ntoelc 
6Pa.U.S;&Ua8. 
e  PS.S8.& 


iUeh^inthemidst 
of  him. 


4  Or,  «ni(t /or  ftiin. 
d  cb.  &  9, » 

5  Or,  pastuTf, 
S  Or,  dewlottf. 


7  Heb.,  from   fht 
fuvcl  even  to,  &c. 


hosts.  Behold,  I  will  melt  them,  and 
try  them;  for  how  shall  I  do  for  the 
daughter  of  my  people?  (®)  Their 
tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out;  it 
speaketh  *deceit:  one  speaketh  ^peace- 
ably to  his  neighbour  with  his  mouth, 
but  *in  heart  he  layeth  *his  wait. 
(®)  ''Shall  I  not  visit  them  for  these 
things?  saith  the  Lord:  shall  not  my 
soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as 
this? 

(10)  For  the  mountains  will  I  take  up 
a  weeping  and  wailing,  and  for  the 
^habitations  of  the  wilderness  a  lamen- 
tation, because  they  are  *  burned  up,, 
so  that  none  can  pass  through  them; 
neither  can  rnen  hear  the  voice  of  the 
cattle;  ^both  the  fowl  of  the  heavens 
and  the  beast  are  fled ;  they  are  gone. 


A  lodging  place  of  wayfiEuring  men.^.e.,  a 
place  of  shelter,  a  khan  or  caravanserai,  such  as  were 
Dnilt  for  travellers,  such,  e.g.,  as  the  "  inn "  of  Gen. 
xlii.  27,  the  "  habitation  "  of  Chimham  (chap.  xli.  17), 
which  the  son  of  Barzillai  had  erected  near  Bethlehem, 
as  an  act  of  mnnificent  gratitude  to  his  adopted  country 
(2  Sam.  zix.  40).  In  some  snch  shelter,  far  from  the 
cities  of  Judah,  the  prophet,  with  a  feelino^  Hko  that  of 
the  Psalmist  (Fs.  Iv.  6--8)  would  fain  find  refuge  from 
his  treacherous  enemies — "  adulterers,"  alike  spiritually 
and  literally  (chap  v.  8). 

(3)  Ifike  their  bow  for  lies.— The  inserted  words 
tnm  the  boldness  of  the  metaphor  into  a  comparatively 
tune  simile.  TJhey  bend  their  tongue  to  be  their  bow 
of  lies.  The  same  figure  meets  us  in  Pss.  Ivii.  4,  Iviii. 
7,  Ixiv.  3. 

They  are  not  valiant  for  the  truth  upon 
the  earth. — Better,  they  are  not  mighty  for  hnUh,  i.e., 
faithfulness,  in  the  land — i.e.,  they  do  not  rule  faith- 
fnllv.  It  is  not  without  some  regret  that  we  part  with 
a  phrase  which  has  gained  something  of  a  proverbial 
character  as  applied  to  the  champions  of  speculative 
truth  or  abstract  right,  but  the  aboye  gives  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew. 

They  know  not  me.— "Know"  in  the  sense  of 
acknowledging  and  obeying  (1  Sam.  ii.  12 ;  Job  xviii. 
21).  This  was  the  root  evil  from  which  all  other  evils 
issued. 

(4)  Take  ye  heed  .  .  .—The  extreme  bitterness  of 
the  prophet's  words  is  explained  in  part  by  what  we  read 
afterwfmls  of  his  personal  history  (chap.  xii.  6,  xviii. 
18).  Then,  as  at  other  times,  a  man's  i6es  were  those 
of  his  own  household  (Matt.  x.  36). 

Every  brother  will  utterly  supplant.— The 
word  is  that  which  gave  the  patriarch  his  significant 
name  of  Jacob,  the  supplanter  (Cren.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  36). 
Jeremiah  seems  to  say  that  the  people  have  forfeited 
their  claims  to  the  name  of  the  true  Israel.  Every 
brother  Israelite  is  found  to  be  a  thorough-paced  Jacob. 
The  adverb  "utterly"  expresses  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  reduplication  of  the  verb. 

Will  walk  with  slanders.- Better,  walketh  a 
slanderer. 

(5)  Deceive. — ^The  word  is  commonly  translated,  as 
in  the  margin,  mock.     (So    in   1  Kings  xviii.  27; 


Judges  xvi.  10,  13,  15.)  The  context  here  shows, 
however,  that  the  kind  of  mockery  is  that  which  at  once 
deludes  and  derides;  and  as  the  former  meaning  ia 
predominant,  the  text  of  the  English  version  had  better 
stand  as  it  is. 

To  commit  iniquity. — ^Literally,  to  go  crookedly, 
or,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  to  do  vyrong. 

(6)  Thine  habitation  .  .  .—The  words  may  be 
an  individualised,  and  therefore  more  emphatic,  re- 
production of  the  general  warning  of  verse  4.  It  is, 
nowever,  better  to  take  them  as  spoken  by  Jehovah 
to  the  prophet  individually.  The  LXX.,  following  a 
different  reading  and  punctuation,  translates  "usury 
upon  usury,  deceit  upon  deceit ;  they  refuse  to  know 
Me,  saith  the  Lord."  And  this  has  been  adopted  by 
Ewald,  among  recent  commentators. 

(7)  I  will  melt  them,  and  try  them.— The 
prophet,  sneaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  falls  back 
upon  the  imagery  of  chap.  vi.  28 — 30 ;  Isa.  riviii.  10. 
The  evil  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  nothing  is  left 
but  the  meltuig  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction.  How 
else  could  He  act  for  the  daughter  of  His  people? 
The  phrase  throws  us  back  upon  chap.  viii.  21, 22.  The 
balm  of  Gilead  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  disease 
required  a  severer  remedy. 

lo)  An  arrow  shot  out. — Better,  an  arrow  that 
pierceth,  or  slayeth. 

In  heart.— More  literally,  inwardly. 

(9)  Shall  I  not  visit  .  .  .  P— The  previous  use  of 
the  same  warning  in  chap.  v.  9,  29  g^vcs  these  words 
ajso  the  emphasis  of  iteration. 

(10)  i»or  the  mountains  .  .  .—The  Hebrew  pre- 
X>osition  means  both  "  upon  "  and  '*  on  account  of,"  and 
probably  both  meanings  were  implied.  The  prophet 
sees  himself  upon  the  mountains,  taking  up  the  lamen- 
tation/or them  because  they  are  "  bum^  up." 

The  habitations.  —  Better,  as  in  the  margin, 
pastures.  The  wilderness  is  simply  the  wild  open 
country. 

So  that  none  can  pass  .  •  •  neither  can  men 
hear. — Better,  with  none  to  pass  through  them  .  .  . 
neither  do  men  hear. 

Both  the  fowl  .  .  .—The  Hebrew  is  more  em- 
phatic ;  from  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  to  the  beast  .  .  . 
they  are  fled. 
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l^he  Scattering  of  the  People, 


JEREMIAH,  IX. 


Wailing  and  LamentoHotk 


(^^)  And  I  will  make  Jerasalem  heaps, 
and  'a  den  of  dragons ;  and  I  will  make 
the  cities  of  Judah  ^desolate,  without 
an  inhabitant. 

(12)  w'ho  18  the  wise  man,  that  may 
understand  this  ?  and  who  is  he  to  whom 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken, 
that  he  may  declare  it,  for  what  the 
land  perisheth  and  is  burned  up  like  a 
wilderness,  that  none  passeth  through? 
<^)  And  the  Lord  saith.  Because  they 
have  forsaken  my  law  which  I  set  before 
them,  and  have  not  obeyed  my  Toice, 
neither  walked  therein;  t^*)  but  have 
walked  afber  the  ^imagination  of  their 
own  heart,  and  after  Baalim,  which 
their  fathers  taught  them:  <^)  there- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  Behold,  I  will  feed 
them,  even  this  people,  *with  wormwood, 
and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink, 
<^*)  I  will  ^  scatter  them  also  among  the 
heathen,  whom  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  have  known :  and  I  will  send  a 


a  ch.  10.  a. 


I  Heb.,deM2atioti 


s  OTithMonmeu. 


b  cli.8.U:&».l5. 


e  Lev.  M.  as. 


sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consumed 
them. 

(17)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Consider  ye,  and  call  for  the  mourning 
women,  that  they  may  come ;  and  send 
for  cunning  womeny  that  they  may 
come :  ^^^^  and  let  them  make  haste, 
and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  that  our 
eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our 
eyelids  gush  out  with  waters.  <^J  For 
a  voice  of  wailing  is  heard  out  of  Zion^ 
How  are  we  spoiled!  we  are  greatly 
confounded,  because  we  have  forsaken 
the  land,  because  our  dwellings  have 
cast  vs  out.  (^>  Yet  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  O  ye  women,  and  let  your 
ear  receive  the  word  of  his  mouth,  and 
teach  your  daughters  wailing,  and  every 
one  her  neighbour  lamentation.  <^)  For 
death  is  come  up  into  our  windows,  and 
is  entered  into  our  palaces,  to  cut  off 
the  children  from  without,  and  the 
young  men  from  the  streets.  ^^^  Speak, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Even  the  carcases 


(11)  A  den  of  dragons.— Better,  here  imd  in  chap. 
X.  22;  Isa.  xiii.  22,  jdckaU,  The  word  means,  literally, 
a  howler.  The  English  version  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  versions;  but  even  taking  "dragons"  in  its 
non-mythical  sense  as  applied  to  some  species  of 
serpent,  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  to  lead  us  to 
assign  this  meaning.  The  mistake  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  likeness  of  the  word  to  tnose  translated 
«  serpent "  in  Exod.  vii.  9, 10, 12,  "  whale  "  in  Gen.  i. 
21  and  Job  vii.  12,  and  "  dragons "  in  Pss.  Ixxiv.  13, 
xci.  13. 

(12)  Who  is  the  wise  man  .  .  .  P— Sage  (comp. 
chap.  viii.  9)  and  prophet  are  alike  called  on  to  state 
why  the  misery  of  wmch  Jeremiah  speaks  is  to  come 
upon  the  people.  But  they  are  asked  in  vain,  and 
Jehovah,  through  the  prophet,  makes  answer  to  Him- 
self. 

That  none  passeth  through.>-The  English  is 
ambiguous.  "  That"  stands  either  for  a  relative  with 
"wilaemess"  as  its  antecedent,  or  as  a  conjunction 
equivalent  to  "so  that."  Better,  and  none  there  is 
that  passeth  through, 

W  Imagination.— fiffu5&omne8a,  as  in  chap.  iii.  17. 

Baalim. — The  generic  name  for  fabe  gods  of  sAl 
kinds,  and  therefore  used  in  the  plural.  (Comp.  chap, 
ii.  8,  23.) 

(15)  Wormwood.— As  a  plant,  probably  a  species  of 
Artemisia,  four  species  of  which  are  found  in  Palestine. 
In  Deut.  xxix.  18  it  appears  as  the  symbol  of  moral 
evil,  here  of  the  bitterness  of  calamity. 

Water  of  gall.— See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  14 

(17)  Mourning  women  .  .  .  cunning  women.— 
Eastern  funerals  were,  and  are,  attended  by  mourners, 
chiefly  women,  hired  for  the  purpose.  "Wailing  was 
reduced  to  an  art,  and  they  who  practised  it  were 
cunning.  There  are  the  "  mourners  that  "  go  about 
the  streets  "  (Eccles.  xii.  5),  those  that  "  are  skilful  of 
lamentation"  (Amos  v.  16),  those  that  mourned  for 
Jehoiakim  ( Jer.  xxii.  18),  those  that  **  wept  and  wailed 
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greatly  "  in  the  house  of  Jaima  (Mark  v.  38).  They  are 
summoned  as  to  the  funeral,  not  of  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, but  of  the  nation. 

(18)  Take  up  a  wailing  for  us.- There  is  in  all 
such  figures  of  speech  an  inevitable  blending  of 
metaphors.  The  mourners  wail  for  the  dead  nation, 
and  yet  the  members  of  the  nation  are  sharers  in  the 
obsequies,  and  their  eyes  run  down  with  tears. 

(19)  We  have  forsaken.— Better,  we  have  left. 
The  English  version  sng^rests  a  voluntary  abandon- 
ment, which  is  not  involved  in  the  Hebrew. 

(M)  Teaoh  your  daughters  wailing.  —  The 
thought  of  verse  9  is  continued.  The  words  rest  upon 
the  idea  that  wailing  was  an  art,  its  cries  and  tones 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  special  sorrows  of  which  it 
was  in  theory  the  expression.  They  perhaps  imply 
also  that  death  would  do  its  work  so  terribly  uiat 
the  demand  for  mourners  would  be  g^reater  than  the 
supply,  and  that  supernumeraries  must  be  trained 
to  meet  it.  Looking  to  the  many  other  coineidenoes 
between  our  Lord's  teaching  and  that  of  Jeremiah,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  see  in  His  words  to  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  "  Weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  chil- 
dren "  (Luke  xxiii.  27,  2»),  a  parallel  to  what  we  read 
here. 

(21)  Death  is  come  up  into  our  windows.— 
"  Death  "  stands  here,  as  in  chap.  xv.  2,  specifically  for 
the  pestilence,  which  is  to  add  its  horrors  to  those  of 
tho  ramine  and  the  sword,  and  which  creeps  in  with  its 
fatal  taint  at  the  windows,  even  though  the  invader  is  for 
a  time  kept  at  bay,  and  cuts  off  the  children  who  else 
would  play  "  without,"  sc.,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house, 
and  the  "  young  men  "  who  else  would  gather,  as  were 
their  wont,  in  the  streets  or  the  open  places  of  the  city. 
The  Hebrew  word  rehoboth  (comp.  Gen.  xxvi.  22) 
answers  to  '*  piazza,"  "  square/'  **  market-place/'  rather 
than  to  our  street. 

(22)  Speak,  Thus  saith  the  Lord.— The  abmpt 
opening  indicates  a  new  prediction,  coming  to  him  nn- 


ITie  True  Ground  for  Ghrying. 


JEREMIAH,   X. 


The  Uneireumcued  in  ffeari. 


of  men  shall  fall  as  dung  upon  the 
open  fields  and  as  the  haiidful  after 
the  harvestman,  and  none  shall  gather 
them. 

(^)  Thns  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
-wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither 
let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might, 
let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches:  <**>  but  "let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  nnderstandeth 
and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord 
which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judg- 
ment, and  righteousness,  in  the  earth: 
for  in  these  things  I  deUght,  saith  the 
Lord. 


a  1  Car.  1.  SI ;  1 
Cur.  10. 17. 
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(^>  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  ^punish  all  them  which 
are  circumcised  with  the  uncircumcised ; 
(96)  Egypt,  and  Judah,  and  Edom,  and 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and 
all  that  are  ^in  the  'utmost  comers, 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness:  for  all 
these  nations  are  uncircumcised,  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  are  'uncircumcised 
in  the  heart. 

CHAPTEB  X.— <i)  Hear  ye  tiie  word 
which  the  Lord  speaketh  unto  you, 
O  house  of  Israel:  (^>  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen. 


bidden,  which  he  is  oonstrained  to  utter  as  a  messaffe 
from  Jehovah. 

As  the  handAil. — The  reaper  gathered  into  swathes, 
or  small  sheaves,  what  he  could  nola  in  his  left  hand,  as  he 
went  on  cutting  with  his  sickle.  These  he  threw  down 
as  they  became  too  big  to  hold,  and  they  were  left 
strewn  on  the  field  till  he  returned  to  cither  them  ud 
into  larger  sheaves.  So  should  the  homes  of  the  deaa 
be  strewn,  the  prophet  says,  on  the  open  field,  but  there 
should  be  none  to  take  them  up  and  Wry  them. 

(23)  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wis- 
dom.— The  long  prophecy  of  judgment  had  reached 
its  climax.  Now  there  comes  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter — ^that  the  one  way  of  salvation  is  to 
renounce  all  reliance  on  the  wisdom,  gpreatness,  wealth 
of  the  world,  and  to  glory  only  in  kiowinff  Jehovah. 
The  "  wise  man  *'  is,  as  before  in  chap.  viii.  9,  and  verse 
12,  the  scribe,  or  recog^sed  teacher  of  the  people 

(^)  Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this  .  .  • 
— The  passage  is  interesting  as  having  clearly  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  1  Cor.  i.  31 ; 
2  Cor.  X.  17.  He  had  learnt  from  it  to  estmiate  the  wis- 
dom and  the  greatness  on  which  the  Corinthians  prided 
themselves  at  their  true  value.  We  may  find  a  parallel 
even  in  the  higher  words  which  teach  us  that  "  eternal 
life  18  to  know  Grod  "  (John  xvii.  3),  to  understand  those 
attributes*  love,  judgment,  righteousness,  which  we 
associate  with  our  thoughts  oi  Him,  as  indeed  they 
are  in  their  infinite  penection,  and  which  when  we 
know  them  as  we  ought  to  know,  we  must  needs  strive 
to  reproduce. 

(35)  I  will  punish  all  them  which  are  oir- 
cumoiBed  with  the  uncircumcised.— The  passage 
is  difficult,  but  the  English  verse  is  misleading,  better, 
I  tnll  punish  all  those  that  are  circumcised  in  un- 
circumcision— all,  i.e.,  who  have  the  outward  sign,  but 
not  the  inward  puritv  of  which  it  was  the  symlral.  In 
the  da^  of  God*s  judgments  (this  being  the  connecting 
link  with  the  preceding  verse)  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Jew  and  other  races  who  like  him 
practised  drcumdsion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  outlying 
neathen  world  on  the  other.  Here,  again,  Jeremiah 
antidnated  St.  Paul,  "  To  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
G^tile ;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God  " 
(Rom.  ii.  9).  The  true  circumcision  is  that  which  is 
•'in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter"  (Rom.  ii.  29). 

(^)  Egypt,  and  Judah  .  .  . — The  nations  enume- 
rated were  all  alike,  the  Egvptians  certainly  (Herod,  ii. 
36,  37),  and  the  others,  as  belongring  to  the  same  race 
-as  Judah,  probably,  in  the  fad  of  circumcision,  and 
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are  apparently  brought  together  not  without  some  touch 
of  scornful  humour.  How  could  Israel  pride  itself  in 
that  which  it  had  in  common  with  some  of  the  nations 
that  it  most  abhorred.  The  later  Idnmsans  seem  to 
have  abandoned  the  practice  till  it  was  forced  upon  them 
b^  John  Hyrcaaus  (Joseph.,  Ant,  xi.  9,  xv.  7).  Jerome 
(in  loc,)  amrms  that  the  nations  named  practised  cir- 
cumcision in  his  time,  and  its  adoption  by  Islam  indicates 
its  prevalence  among  the  Arabs  in  that  of  Mahomet. 

All  that  are  in  the  utmost  comers.— Better, 
aU  that  have  the  comers  (of  their  temples)  shorn.  The 
epithet,  like  our  "  cross-eared  "  or  **  round-head,"  was 
obviously  one  of  scorn,  and  was  applied  (as  again  in  chans. 
XXV.  23,  xlix.  32)  to  a  wild  Anibian  tribe  who,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (iii.  8),  shaved  their  temples  and  let 
their  hair  grow  long  behind.  The  **  wUdemess  "  is  the 
Arabian  desert  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  inhabited  by 
the  Ishmaelites  and  other  kindred  races.  As  if  to 
complete  the  contempt  which  he  pours  on  circumcision, 
the  prophet  speaks  of  the  barbarous  people,  whose 
customs  were  specially  forbidden  to  Israel  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  as  in  this  respect  standing  on  the  same  level  with 
Israel.  If  drcumcision  by  itself  were  enough  to 
secure  immunity  from  judgment,  they  too,  as  practising 
a  rite  analogous  though  not  identical,  might  claim  it. 

All  these  nations  are  uncircumcised.— The 
English  Yersion  makes  the  prophet  say  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  he  really  said.  AU  the  heaJthen  (not 
"  these  nations  ")  are  in  Grod*s  sight  as  undrcumcised, 
whether  they  practise  the  outwara  rite  or  not — ^and  the 
state  of  Israel  was  not  a  whit  better  than  theirs,  for  she 
too  was  uncircumcised  in  heari;.  Once  a^  Jeremiah 
is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul's  Rom.  ii.  2$ — ^29.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  same  nations  are  enumerated 
afterwards  as  coming  under  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests 
(chap.  XXV.  23). 

X. 

0)  House  of  IsraeL— This  forms  the  link  that 
connects  what  follows  with  what  precedes.  The 
"  house  of  Israel "  had  been  told  that  it  was  "  uncir- 
cumcised in  heart,"  on  a  level  with  the  heathen ;  now 
the  special  sin  of  the  heathen,  which  it  was  disposed  to 
follow,  is  set  forth  in  words  of  scorn  and  indignation. 

(2)  Be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven.— 
The  special  reference  is  to  the  *^  astrologers,  the  star- 
gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators"  of  the  Ghald^sans 
(Isa.  xlvii.  13),  finding  portents  either  in  the  conjunc- 
ture of  planets  and  constellations,  or  in  eclipses,  comets, 
and  other  like  phenomena.    In  siognlar  contrast  with 
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and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven;  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed 
at  them.  (^^  For  the  *  customs  of  the 
people  are  vain :  for  one  cutteth  a  tree 
out  of  the  forest,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of  the  workman,  with  the  ax.  <*^  They 
deck  it  with  silver  and  with  gold ;  they 
fasten  it  with  nails  and  with  hammers, 
that  it  move  not.  (*^  They  are  upright 
as  the  palm  tree,  ''but  speak  not:  they 
must  needs  be  *  borne,  because  they 
cannot  go.  Be  not  afraid  of  them ;  for 
*they  cannot  do  evil,  neither  also  is  it 
in  them  to  do  good. 


1  Hebn  atatHte$,  or, 
ordinance*  are 
vanity. 


a  Ps.  IIA.  6. 
b  IM.  M.  1,  7. 
c  Isa.  41.  A 
d  Pa.  86. 8, 10. 
e  Rev.  I&  4. 
3  Or.  U  liketk  thee. 


8  Heb.,  in  one,  or, 
at  once. 


f  Isa.  41.  SO ;  Hab. 
2.18;  ZeclLias. 


<*>  Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  'like- 
unto  thee,  0  Lobd  ;  thou  art  great,  and 
thy  name  is  great  in  might.  (^>  'Wha 
would  not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  na- 
tions? for  ^to  thee  doth  it  appertain: 
forasmuch  as  among  ^  the  wise  men  of 
the  nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms^ 
there  is  none  like  unto  thee.  ^®)  But  they 
are  ^altogether  /brutish  and  foolish :  the 
stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vanities.  W  Silver 
spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tar- 
shish,  and  gold  from  Uphaz,  the  work 
of  the  worlanan,  and  of  the  hands  of 
the  founder:  blue  and  purple  is  their 


the  abject  attitude  of  mind  thns  produced,  the  prophet 
shows  that  what  has  been  called  in  scorn  an  anthropo- 
morphic theology,  was  then  the  one  effectual  safeguard 
ajB^inst  the  superstition  that  bows  in  fear  before  any- 
imng  that  is  unusual  and  unexplained. 

(3)  The  customs  of  the  people.— Better,  ordi- 
nances  of  the  peoples.  The  prophet  is  speaking,  not 
of  common  customs,  but  of  religious  institutions, 
and  of  these  as  belon^g,  not  to  ''the  people,"  i.e., 
Israel,  but  to  the  nations  round  them.  The  verses 
that  follow  are  so  closely  parallel  to  Isa.  xli.  7,  xliv. 
9 — 17,  xlri.  5—7  (where  see  Notes),  that  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  one  writer  had  seen  the  work  of 
the  other.  The  *  g^ndeur  and  fulness  of  Isaiah's 
language,  and  the  unUkeness  of  what  we  find  here 
to  Jeremiah's  usual  style,  makes  it  more  probable 
that  he  was  the  copyist,  and  so  far  adds  to  the 
argument  for  the  autnorship  of  the  chapter  ascribed 
to  Isaiah.  It  is,  however,  possible,  as  some  critics 
have  thouij^ht,  that  these  verses  are  an  interpolation, 
and  in  that  case  they  supply  no  evidence  either 
way.  The  fact  that  they  are  found  in  the  LXX. 
as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  is,  however,  in  favour 
of  their  genuineness.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  sub- 
stance of  what  follows  has  a  parallel  in  the  Epistle 
ascribed  to  Jeremiah  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch. 

(5)  Upright  as  the  palm  tree.— Better,  perhaps, 
A  pillar  in  a  garden  of  gourds  are  they.  The  Hebrew 
word  translated  "upright"  has  two  very  different, 
though  not  entirely  unconnected,  meanings — (1)  "twisted, 
rounded,  carved,"  and  in  this  sense  it  is  translated  com- 
monly as  "  beaten  work "  (Exod.  xxv.  18,  31,  36),  and 
is  here  applied  (if  we  accept  this  meaning)  to  the 
twisted  paun-like  columns  ox  a  temple,  to  which  the 
stiff,  formal  figure  of  the  idol,  with  arms  pressed  close 
to  the  side,  and  none  of  the  action  which  we  find  in 
Greek  statues,  is  compared;  (2)  the  other  meaning 
adopted  by  many  commentators  is  that  of  "  a  garden 
of  ffourds  or  cucumbers,"  and  the  word  is  so  rendered 
in  Isa.  i.  8.  The  comparison,  in  the  so-called  "  Epistle 
of  Jeremy"  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  (verse 
70),  of  an  idol  to  *'  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of  cucum- 
bers "  shows  that  the  latter  meaning  was  the  accepted 
one  when  that  Epistle  was  written.  The  thought,  on 
this  view,  is  that  the  idol  which  the  men  of  Judah 
were  worshipping  was  like  one  of  the  "pillars"  (so 
the  word  for  "  -ptSm  tree  "  is  translated  in  Song  of  Sol. 
iii.  6 ;  Joel  ii.  30),  the  Hermes,  or  Friapus-figures  which 
were  placed  by  Greeks  and  Bomans  in  gardens  and 
orchanis  as  scarecrows.    Like  figures  appear  to  have 


been  used  by  the  FhoBnicians  for  the  same  purpose^ 
and  the  practice,  like  the  kindred  worship  of  the- 
Asherah,  would  seem  to  have  been  gaining  ground  even 
in  Judah. 

(6)  Forasmuch  as.— A  somewhat  flat  addition  U> 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  opens  with  a  vigorous  abrupt- 
ness, None  is  there  like  unto  thee  .  .  . 

Qreat  in  might. — The  latter  is  an  almost  technical 
word  (as  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  13 ;  Fs.  xxi.  13,  cxlv.  11)  for  the 
Divine  Omnipotence.  (Compare  "the  Mighty  God"' 
of  Isa.  ix.  6.) 

(7)  King  of  nations.— Emphatically, "  E[ing  of  the 
heathen,*'  expressing  the  universal  sovereignty  of 
Jehovah  in  contrast  with  the  thought  that  He  was  the 
God  of  the  Jews  only.    (Compare  Kom.  iii.  29.) 

To  thee  doth  it  appertain.— Better,  for  it  is 
thine,  i.e.,  the  kingdom  over  the  heathen  implied  m 
the  title  just  given. 

The  wise  men.— The  word  "men"  is  better 
omitted.  Jehovah  is  not  compared  with  the  sa^es  of 
the  heathen  only,  but  with  all  to  whom  they  looked  as 
sources  and  givers  of  wisdom. 

In  all  their  kingdoms.— Better,,  in  all  their 
sovereignty. 

(8)  Altogether. — Literally,  in  one,  probably  in  the 
sense  in  one  word,  in  one  fact,  sc,  thai  which  follows* 
in  the  next  clause. 

The  stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vanities.- Better, 
inverting  the  subject  and  predicate,  the  teaching  of 
vanities  (i,e.,  of  idols)  is  a  word,  or  is  a  log.      That 
is  all  it  comes  to;   that  one  word  is  its  condemna- 
tion. 

(9)  Tarshish.— As  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Spain,  the  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks  (Gen.  x.  4;  Jonah 
i.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12),  from  whence  Palestine,  through 
the  Fhcenicians,  was  chiefly  supplied  with  silver,  tm» 
and  other  metals. 

XJphaz.— Possibly  an  error  of  transcription,  or 
dialectical  variation,  for  Ophir,  giving  the  meaning 
''gold-coast."  The  word  is  found  only  here  and  in 
Dan.  X.  5.  Some  interpreters,  however,  connect  it 
with  the  name  of  Hyphasis,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Indus.  We  cannot  attain  to  greater  certainty. 
(See  Note  on  1  Kings  ix.  28.) 

Blue  and  purple.— Both  were  colours  obtained 
from  the  murex,  a  Mediterranean  shell-fish,  and  were 
used  both  for  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxv.  4)  and  for  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  idols  of  the 
heathen.  "Purple,"  as  elsewhere  in  the  English, 
of  the  Bible,  must  be  understood  of  a  deep  crimsoik 
or  scarlet.    (Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  28 ;  Mark  xv.  17.) 
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clothing :  they  are  all  the  work  of  cun- 
ning men,  <^^^  But  the  Lobd  is  the  ^true 
God,  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  ^ever- 
lasting king:  at  his  wrath  the  earth 
shall  tremble,  and  the  nations  shall  not 
be  able  to  abide  his  indignation. 

(11)  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them.  The 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these 
heavens.  ^^^  He  «hath  made  the  earth 
by  his  power,  he  hath  established  the 
world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched 
out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion. 
(13)  'VVhen  he  uttereth  his  voice,  th&re  is 
a  ^multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens. 


1  Heb.,(?<xlo/tr«M. 


3  Heb.,  king  of  0l0r- 
nity. 


a  Cten.  L  0;  Gh.n. 


S  Or,  wiUe. 

A  Or,  for  rain. 


5  Or,  i»  mort 
brutith  than  tfi 
know. 


b  ch.  61. 17. 18. 


0  ch.  61.  la 


and  he  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he  maketh 
lightnings  *with  rain,  and  bringeth 
forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures. 
(14)  Every  man  ^is  *  brutish  in  his  know- 
ledge: every  founder  is  confounded  by 
the  graven  image :  for  his  molten  image 
is  falsehood,  and  there  is  no  breath  in 
them.  (^)  They  are  vanity,  and  the 
work  of  errors:  in  the  time  of  their 
visitation  they  shall  perish.  <^®>  'The 
portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them :  for 
he  is  the  former  of  all  things  ;  and  Israel 
is  the  rod  of  his  inheritance :  The  Lobb 
of  hosts  is  his  name. 

(^^^  Grather  up  thy  wares  out  of  the 


ao)  The  Lord  is  the  true  Qod.— Litendly, 
Jehovah  U  the  €hd  that  is  Tniih.    The  thought  ex- 

Sressed  is  that  for  which  St.  John,  as  indeed  the  LXX. 
oes  here,  uses  the  word  alethinos  (John  xvii.  3 ;  1  John 
y.  20),  Truth  in  its  highest  and  most  perfect  form.  So 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  "  (John  xiv.  6). 

An  everlasting  king.— Here,  as  in  other  like 
passages,  the  English  Version  is  not  wrong,  but  the 
Hebrew  idiom  '*  !^ing  of  Eternity  "  is  far  grander. 

(U)  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them.— The  verse 
presents  an  almost  unique  phenomenon.  It  is  not,  lil&e 
the  rest  of  the  book,  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Chaldee  or 
Aramaic,  the  language  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Two 
explanations  have  been  offered — (1)  that  a  marginal 
note,  added  by  one  of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  found  its 
way  at  a  later  period  into  the  text ;  (2)  a  far  more  pro- 
bable view,  Tiz.,  that  the  prophet,  whose  intercourse 
with  the  Chaldeans  had  made  him  familiar  with  their 
language,  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  own  countrymen 
the  answer  they  were  to  give  when  they  were  iuTited 
to  join  in  the  worship  of  their  conquerors.  Little  as 
they  might  know  of  the  strange  language,  thev  might 
learn  enough  to  give  this  answer.  The  words  have 
the  ring  of  a  kind  of  popular  proverb,  and  in  the 
original  there  is  a  play  oi  sound  which  can  only  be 
faintly  reproduced  in  English — The  gods  that  have 
not  made  .  .  .  they  shall  be  made  away  with.  The 
apociyphal  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  already  referred  to, 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorioed  sermon  on 
this  text. 

(12)  He  hath  made  ...  he  hath  established. 
— The  words  are  participial  in  form,  making  .  .  . 
establishing,  and  complete  the  list  of  divine  attributes 
in  verse  10,  contrasting  the  creative  might  of  Jehovah 
with  the  impotence  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

The  world. — As  contrasted  with  the  material  earth, 
the  inhabited  world,  the  world  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  man,  as  in  Prov.  viii.  31. 

Discretion.— Better,  sMU, 

(IS)  A  multitude  of  waters.— Better,  a  rush  of 
waters,  following  on  the  thunder,  which  is  thought  of 
as  the  voice  of  5od  (comp.  Ps.  xxix.  3).  The  prophet 
finds  the  tokens  of  Almighty  Power  alike  in  the  fixed 
order  of  the  Cosmos  and  its  most  catastrophic  pertur- 
bations. The  strict  construction  of  the  Hebrew  gives. 
At  the  voice  of  His  giving  the  roar  of  waters. 

He  maketh  lightnings.— The  last  half  of  the 
Terse  agrees  verbally  with  Ps.  cxxxv.  7  (where  see 
Kote),  and  one  is  obviously  a  quotation  from  the  other, 


or  both  from  some  common  source.  We  have  no  data, 
however,  for  saying  which  is  the  older  of  the  two. 
The  idea  of  the  "  treasure  chambers "  from  which  the 
winds  are  brought  appears  in  Job  xxxviii.  22. 

(X^)  Brutish  in  his  knowledge.— Literally,  yV-oin 
hnotving,  i.e.,  too  brutish  to  know,  or,  as  some  take 
it,  brutish  vnthout  knowledge,  overwhelmed  and 
astounded,  so  that  the  power  of  knowing  fails. 

Every  founder.— The  smelter,  or  worker  in  molten 
metal. 

(15)  The  work  of  errors.— Better,  a  work  of 
mockery,  Le.,  worthy  of  thai  and  of  thai  only,  the  word 
being  apparently  substituted,  after  Jeremiah's  manner, 
for  tne  technical  word,  not  unlike  in  sound,  which  is 
translated  "  image  work  "  in  2  Ghron.  ill.  10. 

In  the  time  of  their  visitation. — i.e.,  in  the  time 
when  they  are  visited  with  punishment,  as  in  1  Pet.  ii. 
12 ;  Isa.  X.  3,  and  Luke  xix.  44, 

(16)  The  portion  of  Jacob.— As  in  Ps.  xvL  5» 
cxix.  57,  God  is  described  as  the  "  portion,"  i.e.,  as  the 
treasure  and  inheritance  of  His  people.  He  is  no 
powerless  idol,  but  the  former,  i.e.,  the  creator,  of  all 
thuigs,  or  more  literally  of  the  all,  i.e.,  of  the  universe. 

The  rod  of  his  inheritance.— The  phrase  wask 
familiar  in  the  poetry  of  Israel  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  2 ;  Isa.  hdii. 
17 — Heb.),  but  its  exact  meaning  is  not  clear.  The  word 
may  be  **  rod "  in  the  sense  of  "  sceptre,"  as  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10 ;  IkOcah  vii.  14.  Israel  is  that  over  which,  or  by 
means  of  which,  God  rules.  But  the  other  meaning  in 
which  it  stands  for  "  stem,"  "  division,"  "  tribe  "  (as 
in  Isa.  xix.  13 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  21),  is  equally  tenable. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name.— The  time- 
honoured  and  awful  name  is  obviously  brought  in 
as  in  emphatic  contrast  to  all  the  names  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen.  Among  them  all  there  was  no  name 
like  "  Jehovah  Sabaoth,"  the  Lord  of  the  armies  of 
heaven,  of  the  stars  in  their  courses,  of  the  angels 
in  their  ordered  ranks,  and  of  the  armies  of  Israel  upon 
earth. 

(17)  Gather  up  thy  wares.- The  section  from 
verses  1 — 16  inclusive  had  been  as  a  long  parenthesis, 
reproving  Israel  for  the  sin  which  placed  it  among  the 
" uncircumcised  in  the  heart"  (chap.  ix.  26).  Now  the 
prophet  returns  to  his  main  theme,  the  devastation  of 
the  land  of  Israel  as  the  penally  of  that  sin.  He 
begins  with  a  vivid  touch  in  the  picture  of  utter 
misery.  The  daughter  of  Israel  (the  word  "inhabi- 
tant ''^is  feminine),  sitting  as  in  a  besie^d  fortress,  is 
to  gather  up  her  goods  and  chattels  into  one  small 
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land,  O  ^inhabitant  of  the  fortress. 
(18)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I 
will  sling  out  the  inhabitants  of  l^e 
land  at  this  once,  and  will  distress  them, 
that  they  may  find  it  so.  t^>  Woe  is  me 
for  my  hurt!  my  wound  is  grievous: 
but  I  said.  Truly  this  is  a  grief,  and 
I  must  bear  it.  (^^  My  tabernacle  is 
spoiled,  and  all  my  cords  are  broken: 
my  children  are  gone  forth  of  me,  and 
they  are  not:  there  is  none  to  stretch 
forth  my  tent  any  more,  and  to  set  up 
my  curtains.  ^^^^  For  the  pastors  are 
become  brutish,  and  haye  not  sought 
the    Lord:    therefore    they  shall   not 
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prosper,  and  all  their  flocks  shall  be 
scattered.  ^^^  Behold,  the  noise  of  the 
bruit  is  come,  and  a  great  commotion 
out  of  the  'north  country,  to  make  the 
cities  of  Judah  desolate,  and  a  ^den  of 
dragons. 

<2»)  O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  *way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 
(^)  O  Lord,  ''correct  me,  but  with  judg- 
ment; not  in  thine  anger,lestthou  'bring 
me  to  nothing.  <25)  epour  out  thy  fury 
upon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  no^ 
and  upon  the  families  that  call  not 
on  thy  name:  for  they  have  eaten  up 


bundle  (the  EnKlish  "wares"  suggests  the  idea  of 
trade,  which  is  &reign  to  the  context),  and  with  that 
as  the  sole  remnant  of  her  possessions,  to  go  forth  into 
exile.  Probably,  indeed,  the  word  may  mean  simply 
the  travelling  carpet  or  mantle  which  the  exile  was  to 
take  with  him.  The  whole  phrase  has  something  of  a 
proverbial  type,  like  our  "  hag  and  baggage  "  or  the 
collige  earcinvlas  et  eon  {"  take  np  yonr  packages  and 
begone ")  of  Juven.  8ai,  vi.  146. 

OB)  I  will  sling  out.— The  same  bold  metaphor, 
thongh  not  the  same  word,  for  violent  expulsion,  is 
found,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  Shebna  (Isa.  xxii. 
18). 

That  they  may  find  it  so.— In  the  Hebrew,  the 
verb,  though  transitive,  stands  by  itself,  without  an 
object.  The  ellipsis  has  been  filled  up  either  by  "  it, " 
as  in  the  English  Version,  t.e.,  may  feel  it  in  all  ite 
Uttemess ;  or  by  "  me,''  as  in  the  Syriac  version,  t.e., 
may  be  led  through  their  misery  to  seek  and  find 
Jehovah.  The  parallelism  of  Deut.  iy.  29 ;  chap.  zxix. 
13,  makes  the  latter  meaning  probable  (see  also  Acte 
xvii  27) ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  very  omis- 
sion of  an  object  was  intended  te  be  suggestive  in  ite 
iibruptness.  "They  would  find  .  .  .  ;"  what  they 
found  would  depend  upon  themselves.  A  possible 
construction  is  thai  they  (the  enemy)  may  find  them 
(the  people  besieged),  but  this  is  hardly  the  natural 
sequel  of  the  exile  of  which  the  preyious  words  speak. 

(Id)  Woe  is  me  .  .  .—From  this  verse  to  the  endol 
the  chapter  we  have,  with  the  prophet's  characteristic 
dramatic  vividness,  the  lamentetion  of  the  daughter 
of  Israel  in  her  captivity,  bewailing  the  transgressions 
that  had  led  to  it.  Tmit  this  follows  immediately  on 
verse  18  gives  some  support  to  the  view  above  given  as 
to  the  force  of  the  words  "  that  they  may  find."  Inael 
is  represented  as  having  "found"  in  both  aspecte  of 
the  word. 

Qrievous. — ^In  the  sense  of  all  but  incurable. 

This  is  a  grief  .  .  . — Better,  this  is  my  grief  or 
plague,  that  which  I  have  brought  upon  myself  and 
must  therefore  bear.  To  accept  me  punishment  was  in 
this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  firet  step  to  reformation. 

(20)  My  tabernacle  .  .  .—The  tent  which  had  been 
the  home  of  Israel  is  destroyed,  the  cords  that  fastened 
it  to  the  g^und  are  broken,  the  children  that  used  to 
help  their  mother  in  arranging  the  tent  and  ite  curtains 
^1  are  not,"  t.e.  (as  in  Gen.  xlii.  36 ;  chap.  xxxi.  15 ;  Matt, 
ii.  18),  they  are  either  dead  or  in  exile.  There  is  some- 
thing significant  in  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the 
•city  IS  represented  under  the  imagery  of  that  of  a  tent. 


The  daughter  of  Zion  has,  as  it  were,  been  brought 
back  to  her  nomadic  state. 

(21)  The  pastors.— The  "shepherds,**  used,  as  in 
chaps,  ii.  8,  iii.  15,  and  elsewhere,  of  rulen  generally, 
rather  than  of  prieste  as  such. 

Therefore  they  shall  not  prosper.— Better, 
therefore  they  have  not  done  wisely.  This  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  (that  of  prosperity,  as 
the  result  of  prudence,  the  secondary),  and  is  adopted 
by  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  most  other  versions. 

All  their  flocks.— Literally,  all  their  pasture,  the 
place,  or  the  act,  of  pasturing,  taken  practically  for  the 
sheep  that  fed  on  it. 

(22;  Behold,  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come.— 
Better,  A  cry  is  heard.  Behold,  it  eometh.  The  cir  of 
terror  is  heard  and  it  utters  the  tidings,  terrible  in  their 
brevity,  that  the  army  of  the  invader  is  come,  and  with 
it  the  "great  commotion,*'  the  stir  and  rush  of  the 
army,  coming  from  the  north  country  of  the  Chaldeans. 
(Comp.  chap.  i.  13.)  In  Matt.  xxv.  6,  "  There  was  a 
cry  made,  Behold,  the  bridegroom  eometh,"  we  have 
a  striking  parallel.  The  word  "bruit"  (here  and  in 
Nah.  iii.  19)  may  be  noted  as  one  of  those  which  have 
become  obsolete  since  the  date  of  the  Authorised 
Version. 

A  den  of  dxeLgOJiB.--i.e.,  jackals,  as  in  chap.  ix.  11. 

(23)  o  Lord,  I  know  .  .  . — The  confession  is 
made  not  by  the  prophet  for  himself^  but  as  by  and 
for  Israel. 

The  way  of  man.— The  path  which  a  man  takes 
for  good  or  evil,  for  failure  or  success.  His  conduct 
in  life  depends,  the  prophet  says,  on  something  more 
than  his  own  choice : — 

"  There's  a  divinit7  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roagh-hew  them  how  we  wilL" 

Compare  Prov.  xvi.  9,  zx.  24,  as  expressing  the  same 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  diyine  guidance.  The  two 
Hebrew  words  for  "  man  "  are  used  in  the  two  dauses, 
the  first  expressing  the  weakness,  the  latter  the  strength 
of  men.  £ven  the  strong  man  has  to  confess  that  he 
needs  a  hand  other  than  his  own  to  direct  his  steps. 

(2*)  With  judgment.— The  rendering  is  accurate, 
but  the  idea  is,  perhaps,  better  expressed  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  same  word  in  chaps,  xxx.  11,  xlvi.  28  as 
"  in  measure."  In  either  case  the  discipline  that  comes 
from  God  as  the  righteous  Judge,  at  once  retributive 
and  reformative,  is  contrasted  with  the  punishment 
which  is  simply  yindictive. 

Lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing.— ^literally,  leti 
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Jacob,  and  devoured  him,  and  consumed 
him,  and  have  made  his  habitation 
desolate. 

CHAPTEE  XI.— (i>  The  word  that 
came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd, 
saying, 

(2)  Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant, 
and  speak  onto  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem; 
(8)  and  say  thou  unto  them,  Thus  saith 
the  LoBD  God  of  Israel;  'Cursed  he 
the  man  that  obeyeth  not  the  words 
of  this  covenant,  (^>  which  I  com- 
manded your  fathers  in  the  day  that 
I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  the  iron  furnace,  say- 
ing, *Obey  my  voice,  and  do  them, 
according  to  all  which  I  command 
you:  so  shall  ye  be  my  people,  and 
I  will  be  your  God:  (*>  that  I  may 
perform  the  ^oath  which  I  have  sworn 
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unto  your  fathers,  to  give  them  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  t/  t» 
this  day.  Then  answered  I,  and  said, 
^So  be  it,  O  LoBD.  <^^  Then  the  Lobi> 
said  unto  me.  Proclaim  all  these  words 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Hear  ye  the  words 
of  this  covenant,  and  do  them.  ^^  For 
I  earnestly  protested  unto  your  fathers 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  imto  this 
day,  rising  early  and  protesting,  saying. 
Obey  my  voice.  <®^  Yet  they  obey^ 
not,  nor  inclined  their  ear,  but  walked 
every  one  in  the  ^imagination  of  their 
evil  heart :  therefore  I  will  bring  upon 
them  all  the  words  of  this  covenant^ 
which  I  commanded  them,  to  do;  but 
they  did  them  not. 

(9^  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  me,  A 
conspiracy  is  found  among  the  men  of 
JudcJi,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 


ik(m  make  me  small ;  but  the  English  Yersion  is  an 
adeqpate  expression  of  the  meaning. 

(»)  Pour  out  thy  fury.— The  words  are  identicai 
wiih  those  of  Ps.  Izxiz.  6, 7,  bnt  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Psabnist  borrowed  from  the  Prophet.  By  many 
critics  the  Psalm  is  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Maooa- 
bees,  and  it  wonld  seem,  from  the  language  of  verses 
1 — 3,  that  it  most  at  any  rate  have  been  uter  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  On  the  last 
supposition  the  two  writers  may  have  been  contem- 
poraries. 


(1)  The  word  that  oame  to  Jeremiah.— The 
words  indicate  that  we  are  entering  on  a  distinct 
meesupe  or  discourse,  which  goes  on  probably  to  the 
end  01  chap.  ziL  No  date  is  given,  and  we  are  driven 
to  infer  it  from  the  internal  CYidenoe  of  the  message 
itself.  This  points  to  an  early  period  of  Jeremiah's 
work,  probabfy  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  inyasion 
of  the  Chaldeans  b  not  so  near,  as  in  the  preceding 
diapter.  Jeremiah  is  still  residing  at  Anathoth  (chap. 
zL  21).  By  some  critics,  howoTor,  it  is  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoiachin. 

<^  Tne  words  of  this  covenant.— The  phrase  had 
obrioaaly  acquired  a  definite  and  special  sense  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  lost  book  of  the  Law 
under  Joeiah,  and  the  coTenant  into  which  the  people 
had  then  entered  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  3).  The  *'  curse  '* 
under  which  the  people  had  fallen  was  practically 
identical  with  that  in  Dent,  xxrii.  26,  the  word 
''  obeyeth  "  being  substitnted  for  "  confirmeth." 

(3)  Cursed  be  the  man  .  .  .—The  Terse  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mosaic,  so  to  speak,  of  phrases,  with  slight 
▼erbal  changes,  from  the  recently  discoirered  book  of 
Deuteronomy — ^the  "  iron  furnace  "  from  Dent.  iv.  20 ; 
1  Kings  Tiii.  51,  "  Hear  my  yoioe  and  do  them  "  from 
Deut.  zxviii  1,  "Ye  shall  do  my  people"  from  Dent. 
xxiiL  13.  The  **  iron  furnace  "  was,  of  course,  Egrpt, 
the  '^  furnace  of  aflSiction,"  as  in  Isa.  zlviii.  10,  in  which 
the  people  had  endured  sufferings  of  whidb  that  was  the 


only  adequate  symbol  The  word  used  denoted  the  *'  fur- 
nace "  01  the  smelter,  but  the  actual  form  of  bondage 
through  which  the  Israelites  had  passed,  working  m 
the  brick-kiln  furnaces  (Exod.  i.  14),  had  probably 
given  a  special  force  to  the  phrase. 

(5)  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. — 
The  description  appeare  for  the  first  time  in  Exod.  iii. 
8, 17.  It  rapidly  oecame  proverbial,  and  is  prominent 
in  Dent.  vi.  o  and  Josh.  v.  6.  It  points  primarily,  it 
may  be  noticed,  to  the  plenty  of  a  pastoral  rather  than 
an  agricultural  people  (see  Note  on  Isa.  vii.  22),  and  so 
far  to  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  stages  of  the  life 
of  Israel. 

So  be  it,  O  Lord.— The  Amen  of  the  liturgies  and 
litanies  of  Israel,  brought  probably  into  fresh  promi- 
nence by  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — ^26,  and  uttered  by  princes 
and  people  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  2  Kings  xxiii.  3. 

(0)  In  the  cities  of  Judah  .  .  .—It  is,  at  least, 
probable  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
that  the  prophet  went  from  city  to  city,  doing  his  work 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and  ^^aking  the  new-found 
book  of  Deuteronomy  as  his  text.  The  narrative  of 
2  Kings  xxiiL  13 — ^20  indicates  an  iconoclastic  journey 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  made  by  Josiah ;  and  tbe 
prophetic  discourse  now  before  ns,  enforeing  the  ob- 
servance of  the  covenant  just  made,  would  have  been 
a  fit  accompaniment  for  such  a  mission. 

(7)  Bising  early.— The  phrase  in  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, as  applied  to  Jehovah,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Jeremiah, 
and  is  ui^  by  him  twelve  times.  In  its  literal  sense, 
or  as  denoting  only  ordinary  activity,  it  is  found  often, 
e.g.,  Gkm.  xx.  8;  Rrov.  xxvil  14.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
vii.  13.) 

(8)  Imagination.— Better,  as  before  (chap.  ui.  17), 
stvhbamness. 

Therefore  I  will  bring  upon  them.— Better,  / 
have  brought  upon  them.  The  words  contain  not  a 
direct  premction,  but  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the 
past  as  in  itself  foreshadowing  the  future. 

(^)  A  conspiracy  .—The  words  explain  the  rapid 
apostasy  that  followed  on  tiie  death  ox  Jodah.    There 
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TTie  green  Olive-tree  burnt  and  broken. 


Jerusalem.  ^^^^  They  are  turned  back 
to  the  iniquities  of  their  forefathers, 
which  refused  to  hear  my  words;  and 
they  went  after  other  gods  to  serve 
them :  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
house  of  Judah  have  broken  my  cove- 
nant which  I  made  with  their  fathers. 
<u)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lokd,  Be- 
hold, I  will.bring  evil  upon  them,  which 
they  shall  not  be  able  ^to  escape;  and 
•"though  they  shall  cry  unto  me,  I  will 
not  hearken  unto  them.  <^>  Then  shall 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  go,  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
unto  whom  they  offer  incense :  but  they 
«hall  not  save  them  at  all  in  the  time  of 
their  ^trouble.  <^)  For  according  to  the 
number  of  thy  'cities  were  thy  gods,  O 
Judah ;  and  according  to  the  number  of 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  set  up 
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altars  to  that  ^shameful  thing,  even  altars 
to  bum  incense  imto  Baal.  (^*>  There- 
fore ^pray  not  thou  for  this  people, 
neither  lift  up  a  cry  or  prayer  for  them : 
for  I  will  not  hear  them  in  the  time  that 
they  cry  unto  me  for  their  ^trouble. 

(15)  ^is  What  hath  my  beloved  to  do  in 
mine  house,  seeing  she  hath  wrought 
lewdness  with  many,  and  the  holy  flesh 
is  passed  from  thee?  ^when  thou  doest 
evil,  then  thou  rejoicest.  (**)  The  Lobd 
called  thy  name,  A  green  olive  tree, 
fair,  and  of  goodly  fruit :  with  the  noise 
of  a  great  tumult  he  hath  kindled  fire 
upon  it,  and  the  branches  of  it  are 
broken,  t^^)  For  the  Lobd  of  hosts, 
that  planted  thee,  hath  pronounced  evil 
against  thee,  for  the  evil  of  the  house 
of  Israel  and  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
which  they  have  done  against  them- 


faad  been  all  along,  even  while  he  was  urging  his  re- 
forms, an  oiganised  thongh  secret  resistance  to  the 
policy  of  which  he  was  the  representative. 

m  Their  forefathers.— The  Hebrew  is  more 
specific — their  first  fathers  (as  in  Isa.  zliii.  27),  with 
special  reference  to  the  idolatries  of  the  forty  years* 
wandering  and  the  first  settlement  in  Canaan. 

They  went  after  other  gods.—The  Hebrew  pro- 
noun is  emphatically  repeated,  as  pointing  back  to  the 
subject  of  tiie  first  clause  of  the  verse,  the  men  of  Jere- 
miah's own  time — **  they  have  gone  after  other  gods." 

W  I  will  bring  evil.— The  Hebrew  expresses  im- 
mediate  action,  I  am  bringing. 

(13)  According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities 
«  •  • — This  and  verse  12  reproduce  what  we  have  heard 
already  in  chaps,  ii.  27,  28  and  vii.  17.  The  "  shameful 
thmst "  is,  as  in  chap.  iii.  24,  the  image  of  Baal,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  up  openly  in  some 
prominent  place  in  everv  city  of  Jndan,  every  street 
of  Jerusalem.  The  rerorence  is  probably  made,  as 
before,  to  the  formal  recognition  of  Baal-worship  in 
the  days  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  zd.  3;  2  Cluron. 
TTTiii.  3),  but  the  sin  may  have  Men  repeated  as  soon 
as  the  restraint  of  Josiah's  reig^  had  been  removed. 

(1*)  Therefore  pray  not.— The  words  imply,  as 
in  chap.  vii.  16,  that  the  prophet's  human  feelings  had 
led  him  to  pour  his  soul  in  passionate  intercession  that 
the  penalty  mi^ht  be  averted.  He  is  told  that  it  is 
at  once  too  eany  and  too  late  for  that  prayer.  The 
people  have  not  yet  been  moved  to  repentance,  and 
theur  cry  is  simply  the  wail  of  suffering.  The  discipline 
must  do  its  work,  and  the  judgment  tney  have  brought 
down  on  themselves  can  be  staved  no  longer. 

(15)  My  beloved. — sc„  Jnoah — or,  perhaps,  Israel 
collectively — as  the  betrothed  of  Jehovah.  What  has 
she  to  do,  what  part  or  lot  has  she  in  that  house  of 
Jehovah  which  she  pollutes  P 

Seeing  she  hath  wrought  lewdness  with 
many. — ^The  Hebrew  is  difficult,  and  probably  corrupt. 
The  most  probable  rendering  is  Whai  fuUh  my 
beloved  to  ao  in  my  house,  to  work  it  even  evtl 
devices  ?  Thy  many,  i.e.  (probably,  as  in  chap.  iii.  1), 
thpr  many  lovers,  and  the  holy  flesh  (i.e.,  her  sacrifices), 
vnU  they  make  ii  (the  gojli  ox  ner  devices)  to  pass  away 
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from  thee  ?  Keeping  the  present  text  of  the  Hebrew 
the  latter  clause  would  run,  they  shall  pass  away  from 
thee,  i,e.,  shall  leave  thee,  as  thou  wert,  unreconciled 
and  unforgiven.  A  conjectural  emendation,  following 
the  TjXX.,  gives,  will  thy  vows  and  the  holy  flesh 
remove  thy  evil  from  thee  .  .  .  The  general  sense  is, 
however,  clear.  A  religion  of  mere  ritual-sacrifices 
and  the  like  will  not  avail  to  save.  The  Hebrew  for 
"  lewdness  "  does  not  convev  the  idea  which  we  now 
attach  to  the  English  word,  but  means  primarily  a 
plan  of  any  kind,  and  then  a  "  device "  or  "  scheme  " 
m  a  bad  sense,  as  in  Ps.  z.  2,  zd.  11 ;  Prov.  xiv.  17. 
Probably  the  translators,  here,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  5,  zviii. 
14,  used  the  word  in  this  more  general  sense.  Primarily, 
indeed,  '*  lewd  "  in  Old  English  was  simply  the  opposite 
of  "  learned." 

When  thou  doest  evil,  then  thou  rejoicest. 
— The  clause  is  involved  in  the  same  difficult  as  the 
rest  of  the  verse.    The  English  version  is  tenable,  and 

fives  an  adequate  meaning.  Bv  some  commentators, 
owever,  the  passage  is  renderea,  referring  evil  to  the 
previous  sentence.  Will  they  (vows,  &c,)  remove  evil 
irom  thee  P    Then  mightest  thou  rejoice. 

(10)  A  green  olive  tree.— The  parable  is  essentially 
the  same,  thongh  a  different  symbol  b  chosen,  as  that 
of  the  vine  of  £a.  v.  1 ;  Jerem.  ii.  21,  or  the  fig-tree  of 
Luke  xiii  6.  The  olive  also  was  naturally  a  symbol 
of  fertility  and  goodness,  as  in  Ps.  Iii  8 ;  EEos.  xiv.  6 ; 
Zech.  iv.  3,  11.  In  the  words  "  the  Lord  called  thy 
name  "  we  have  the  expression  of  the  Divinepurpose 
in  the  "calling  and  election"  of  Israel.  lUns  was 
what  she  was  meant  to  be. 

Fair,  and  of  goodly  fruit.— The  words  point,  as 
before,  to  the  ideal  state  of  Israel.  She  had  made  no 
effort  to  attain  that  ideal,  and  therefore  the  thunder- 
storm of  God's  wrath  fell  on  it.  The  word  for  "  tumult " 
is  used  in  Ezek.  i.  24  for  the  sound  of  an  arm^  on  its 
march,  and  is  probably  used  as  combining  the  hteral  or 
figurative  meaning. 

(17)  The  Lord  of  hosts,  that  planted  thee.— As 
in  chap.  ii.  21,  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Jehovah 
had  planted  the  tree  and  bestowed  on  it  all  the  con- 
ditions of  fmitfulness,  and  that  it  was  He  who  now 
passed  the  sentence  of  condemnation. 
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selves  to  provoke  me  to  anger  in  offering 
incense  nnto  Baal. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  hath  given  me 
knowledge  of  it,  and  I  know  it :  then 
thou  shewedst  me  their  doings.  ^^^  But 
I  'was  like  a  lamb  or  an  ox  that  is 
brought  to  the  slaughter;  and  I  knew 
not  that  they  had  devised  devices 
against  me,  saying ,  Let  us  destroy  ^the 
tree  with  the  fruit  thereof,  and  let  us 
«ut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
that  his  name  may  be  no  more  re- 
membered. <*^  But,  O  LoBD  of  hosts, 
that  judgest  righteously,  that  «triest 
the  reins  and  the  heart,  let  me  see  thy 
Tengeance  on  them :  for  unto  thee  have 
I  revealed  my  cause. 


1  Heb..  th€    atdlk 
wUhhUlfread, 


a  1  Sam.  Id  7 :  1 
Chron.2R.O;  Ps. 
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SO.  u;  Bev.iss. 
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(21)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd  of 
the  men  of  Anathoth,  that  seek  thy 
life,  saying.  Prophesy  not  in  the  name 
of  the  Lobd,  that  thou  die  not  by  our 
hand :  (^^  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd 
of  hosts.  Behold,  I  will  *  punish  them : 
the  yoimg  men  shall  die  by  the  sword ; 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  shall  die 
by  famine:  (^>  and  there  shall  be  no 
remnant  of  them :  for  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  the  men  of  Anathoth,  even  the 
year  of  their  visitation. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— <i)  Righteous  art 
thou,  O  Lobd,  when  I  plead  with  thee : 
yet  ^let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judg- 
ments :  *  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the 


(18)  And  the  Lord  hath  given  me  knowledge. 
— ^A  new  section  opens  abniptly,  and  the  prophet  speaks 
no  longer  of  tJie  sins  of  Israel  and  Jud&h  at  large,  bnt 
of  the  "  doings "  of  his  own  townsmen,  of  their  plots 
against  his  me.  Unless  this  is  altogether  a  distinct 
fr^^ent,  connected,  possibly,  with  chap.  ix.  8,  the 
abruptness  suggests  the  inference  that  the  plots  of  the 
men  of  Anathoth  against  him  had  suddenly  been 
brought  under  his  notice. 

(19)  Like  a  lamb  or  an  ox.— Better,  as  a  tame 
lamb,  i.e,,  one,  like  the  ewe-lamb  of  Nathan's  parable 
(2  Sam.  xii.  3),  brought  npin  the  home  of  its  master. 
There  is  no  "  or  *'  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  translators 
seem  to  hare  mistaken  the  adjective  (tame)  for  a  noun. 
The  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Luther  agree  in  the  rendering 
now  given.  Assuming  the  earlier  date  of  Isa.  liii  7, 
the  words  would  seem  to  have  been  an  allusive  refer- 
ence to  the  sufferer  there  described. 

The  tree  with  the  firult  thereof  .—Literally,  the 
tree  wUh  its  bread,  here  taken  for  its  "fruit."  Some 
(scholars,  however,  render  the  word  "sap,"  or  adopt 
A  reading  which  gives  that  meaning.  The  phrase 
would  seem  to  be  proverbial  for  total  destruction,  not 
of  the  man  only,  but  of  his  work.  While  the  prophet's 
life  had  been  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  his  own  towns- 
men were  conspiring  to  crush  him,  and  bury  his  name 
and  work  in  oblivion.  The  sufferings  of  the  prophet 
present,  in  this  matter,  a  parallel  to  uiose  of  the  Christ 
(Luke  iv.  29). 

(20)  x,et  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them.— The 

ner,  like  that  of  the  so-called  vindictive  Psalms 
.,  cix.),  belongs  to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  re- 
ligious life  when  righteous  indignation  against  evil  is 
not  yet  tempered  by  the  higher  law  of  fomveness. 
As  such  it  IS  not  to  be  imitated  by  Christians,  but 
neither  is  it  to  be  hastily  condemned  The  appeal  to 
a  higher  jud^e,  the  desire  to  leave  vengeance  m  His 
hancb,  is  m  itself  a  victory  over  the  impulse  to  take 
vengeance  into  our  own  hands.  Through  it,  in  most 
cases,  the  sufferer  from  wrong  must  pass  before  he  can 
attain  to  the  higher  and  more  Christ-like  temper  which 
utters  itself  in  the  prayer,  "  Father,  forffive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  "  (Luke  zziii.  34). 

unto  thee  have  I  revealed  my  caiuie.— 4.e., 
laid  it  bare  before  thee.  The  thought  and  the  phrase 
were  characteristio  of  Jeremiah,  and  meet  us  again  in 
chap.  xz.  12. 
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(21)  Thus  saith  the  Lord.— The  "  men  of  Ana- 
thoth,"  it  would  seem,  had  at  first  tried  to  stop  the 
preaching  of  Jeremiah  by  threats,  as  Amaziah,  the 
priest  of  Bethel,  had  tried  to  stop  that  of  Amos  (Amos 
vii.  12, 13).  Failing  in  this,  after  the  manner  of  the 
men  of  Kazareth  in  their  attack  on  the  Christ  (Luke 
iv.  28,  29),  and  of  the  later  Jews  in  their  dealings  with 
St.  Paul,  they  conspired  against  his  life  (Acts  iz.  23, 
29,  xiv.  19,  mii.  12). 

(22)  ipiie  young  men.— Ab  the  contort  shovro,  these 
are  the  men  of  military  age  who  would  die  fighting, 
while  their  children  should  perish  from  famine  withm 
the  walls  of  the  besieged  cities. 

(23)  There  shall  be  no  remnant  of  them.— In 
Ezra  il  23;  Neh.  vii.  27  we  find  that  128  of  Anathoth 
returned  from  exile.  The  words  must  therefore  be 
limited  either  to  the  men  who  had  conspired  against 
the  prophet,  or  to  the  complete  deportation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  situation  of  Anathotn,  about  three  or  four 
miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  would  expose  it  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  invasion.  The  words  are  apparently  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  ever-recurring  burden  of  Isaiah's 
prophe<^  that  "  a  remnant "  shoula  return  (Isa.  i.  9,  vL 
13,  X.  il).  The  conspirators  of  Anathoth  were  ex- 
cluded from  that  promise. 

Even  the  year  of  their  visitation.— See  Notes 
on  chaps,  viii.  12,  x.  15. 

xn. 

The  sequence  of  the  several  sections  is  not  very 
dear,  and  possibly  we  have  a  series  of  detailed  prophecies 
put  togeiner  without  system.  Yerses  1 — 3  seem  to 
continue  the  address  to  the  men  of  Anathoth,  verse  4 
points  to  a  drought,  verse  12  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans,  verse  14  to  the  "evil  neighbours" — 
Edomites,  Moabites,  and  others — ^who  exulted  in  the 
fall  of  Judah. 

(1)  Yet  let  me  talk  with  thee.— The  soul  of  the 
prophet  is  vexed,  as  had  been  the  soul  of  Job  (chap, 
xxi.  7),  of  Asaph  (Ps.  Ixxiii.),  and  others,  by*  the  ap- 
parent anomalies  of  the  divine  government.  He  owns 
as  a  general  truth  that  God  is  righteous,  ^'yet,"  he 
adds,  i  wiU  speak  (or  argue)  my  cause  (literally,  causes) 
with  Thee.  He  will  question  the  divine  Judge  till 
his  doubt  is  removed.  And  the  question  is  the  ever- 
recurring  one.  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked 
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wicked  prosper?  wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  P 
<^>  Thoxx  hast  planted  them,  yea,  they 
have  taken  root :  ^they  grow,  yea,  they 
bring  forth  fruit :  thou  art  near  in  their 
mouth,  and  far  from  their  reins.  ^^^  But 
thou,  O  LoBD,  'knowest  me :  thou  hast 
seen  me,  and  tried  mine  heart  ^toward 
thee :  pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
day  of  slaughter.  (^)  How  long  shall 
the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs  of  every 
field  wither,  *for  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein?  the  beasts  are 
consumed,    and    the    birds;     because 


1  Heb.,  flUy  §9  on. 
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they  said,  He  shall  not  see  our  last 
end. 

(^)  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,, 
and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses  P  and 
if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thou 
trustedst,  they  wearied  thee^  then  how 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan  P 
W  For  even  ^thy  brethren,  and  the 
house  of  thy  father,  even  they  have 
dealt  treacherously  with  thee ;  yea,  ^  they 
have  called  a  multitude  aner  thee: 
believe  them  not,  though  they  speak 
^fau- words  unto  thee. 

^  I  have  forsaken  mine  house,  I  have- 


prosper  ?  (Comp.  Fs.  xxxvii.  1,  Izxiii.  3.)  The  "  treach- 
erous dealing ''  implies  a  reference  to  the  conspirators 
of  the  previous  chapter. 

Wherefore  are  all  they  happy  .  .  .—Better, 
ai  rest,  or  secure. 

(2)  Thou  hast  planted  them.— The  words  express, 
of  course,  the  qnestioning  distrust  of  the  prophet.  The 
wicked  noarisn,  so  that  one  would  think  God  had 
indeed  planted  them.  Yet  all  the  while  they  were 
mocking  Him  with  hypocritical  worship  (here  we  have 
an  echo  of  Isa.  zxix.  13),  uttering  His  name  with  their 
lips  while  He  was  far  from  that  innermost  being  which 
the  Hebrew  symbolised  by  the  *'  reins." 

(3)  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  me. — ^Like  all  faithful 
sufferers  from  evil-doers  before  and  after  him,  the  pro- 
phet appeals  to  the  righteous  Judge,  who  knows  now 
falsely  ne  has  been  accused.  In  words  in  which  the 
natural  impatience  of  suffering  shows  itself  as  clearly 
as  in  the  complaints  of  Pss.  box.,  ciz.,  he  asks  that  the 
judgment  may  be  immediate,  open,  terrible.  As  if  re- 
caUing  the  very  phrase  which  he  had  himself  but  lately 
used  (chap.  xL  19),  he  prays  that  they  too  may  be  as 
"sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  dragged  or  torn  away  from 
their  security  to  the  righteous  penal^  of  their  wrong. 

Prepare. — Better,  devote.  The  Hebrew  word,  as  in 
chap.  vL  4,  involves  the  idea  of  consecration. 

(4)  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn  .  .  .— 
The  Hebrew  punctuation  gives  a  different  division. 
How  long  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs  of 
the  whole  field  (i.6.,  all  the  open  country)  wither  ? 
For  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein,  cattle 
and  birds  perish,  for,  say  they,  he  {i.e.,  the  prophet)  vnU 
not  see  our  latter  end  {i.e.,  we  shall  outlive  mm,  though 
he  prophesies  our  destruction).  A  slightly  different 
reading,  however,  adopted  by  the  TjXx.  and  by  some 
modem  scholars,  would  give  for  the  last  clause,  "  He 
(God)  seeth  not  our  ways,*'  i.e.,  will  leave  us  un- 
punished. The  opening  words  point  to  a  time  of 
distress,  probably  of  drought  ana  famine.  But  out 
of  this  wretche<mess,  the  men  who  werd  Jeremiah's 
enemies — the  f  orestallers,  and  monopolists,  and  usurers 
of  the  time— continued  to  enrich  themselves,  and  scom- 
f ullv  defied  all  his  warnings. 

w  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen.— The 
prophet  is  compelled  to  make  answer  to  himself,  and 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  is  heard  in  his  inmost  soul  re- 
buking his  im^tience.  What  are  the  petty  troubles 
that  fall  on  him  compared  with  what  others  suffer, 
with  what  might  come  on  himself?  The  thought  is 
not  unlike  that  with  which  St.  Paul  comforts  the 


Corinthians  (1  Cor.  x.  13),  or  what  we  find  in  Heb. 
xii.  4.  The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  is  plain  enough. 
The  man  who  was  wearied  in  a  foot-race  should  not 
venture  (as  Elijah,  e.g.,  had  done,  1  Kings  xviii.  46)  to 
measure  his  speed  against  that  of  horses.  The  latter 
("  the  swelling  of  Jordan ")  suggests  the  thoughts  of 
the  turbid  stream  of  the  river  overflowing  its  banka 
in  the  time  of  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xiL  15). 
In  Zech.  xi.  3,  however,  the  same  phrase  (there  trans* 
lated  "the  pride  of  Jordan")  is  used  apparently  in 
connection  with  the  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  that 
haunted  the  jungle  on  its  banks  (chap.  xlix.  19 ;  L  44), 
and  that  mav  he  the  thought  here.  Commentatora 
differ,  and  there  are  no  data  for  deciding.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  need  for  the  interpolated  words  of  the 
English  Version.  The  sentence  should  run,  **  In  a 
laiM  of  peace  thou  art  secure  {i.e.,  it  is  easy  to  be 
tranquil  when  danger  is  not  pressing).  What  wiU 
thou  in  the  swelling  (or,  amid  tne  pride)  of  Jordan  ? 

(6)  Thy  brethren. — It  is  not  certain  whether  we 
are  to  tUnk  actually  of  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
or  only  of  the  men  of  Anathoth  (chap.  xi.  23),  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  section  of  the  priesthood.  The 
language  of  chap.  ix.  5  favours  the  more  literal  render* 
ing.  In  any  case,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
proverb  which  our  Lord  more  than  once  quotes,  "A 
prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country 
ana  in  his  own  house  "  (Matt.  jm.  57 ;  Luke  iv.  24 ; 
John  iv.  44),  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  sad  expe* 
rience  of  Jeremiah. 

They  have  called  a  multitude  after  thee.— 
Better,  have  shouted  afuU  shout  (in  our  English  phrase^ 
**  have  raised  a  hue  and  cry  ")  after  thee. 

(7)  I  have  forsaken  mine  house. — ^The  speaker 
is  clearly  Jehovah,  but  the  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes is  not  clear.  Possibly  we  have,  in  this  chapter^ 
what  in  the  writii^s  of  a  poet  would  be  called  frag- 
mentary pieces,  written  at  mtervals,  and  representing 
different  phases  of  thought,  and  afterwards  arrangea 
without  the  devices  of  headings  and  titles  and  spaces 
with  which  modem  bookmaking  has  made  us  familiar. 
So  far  as  a  sequence  of  thought  is  traceable,  it  is  this, 
''  Thou  complamest  of  thine  own  sufferinsn,  but  there 
are  worse  things  yet  in  store  for  thee ;  ana  what  after 
all  are  thine,  as  compared  with  those  that  I,  Jehovah, 
have  brought  upon  mine  heritage,  dear  as  it  is  to  me  P  " 

I  have  left. — ^Better,  I  have  cast  away. 

Into  the  hand.— Literally,  the  pcdm,  as  given  over 
utterly,  unable  to  renst,  and  not  needing  the  *'  grasp  ' 
of  the  whole  hand. 
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left  mine  heritage;  I  have  given  ^the 
dearly  beloved  of  mj  soul  into  the 
hand  of  her  enemies.  ^^^  Mine  heritage 
is  unto  me  as  a  lion  in  the  forest ;  it 
'^crieth  out  against  me :  therefore  have 
I  hated  it.  (^)  Mine  heritage  is  unto 
me  as  a  ^speckled  bird,  the  birds 
round  about  are  against  her ;  come  je, 
assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
^come  to  devour.  ^^>  Many  pastors  have 
destroyed  my  vineyard,  they  have  trod- 
den my  portion  under  foot,  they  have 
made  my  ^pleasant  portion  a  desolate 
wilderness.  <^>  They  have  made  it  de- 
solate, and  being  desolate  it  moumeth 
unto  me;  the  whole  land  is  made  de- 
solate, because  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart. 


1  Heb.,  the  love. 

2  Or,  ytleth. 


8  Hcb.,  giveth  out 
hiaviiiee. 


4  Or,  taUtmed. 


6  Or,  eauie  them  to 
com& 


6  Heb^  portion  of 
deoin. 


aLeT.S6.lS:  Dent. 
S8.  88;  Micnh  6. 
15 ;  Ho^gai  1. 6. 


b  Deut.  80.  8 ;  ch. 
St.  87. 


W  The  spoilers  are  come  upon  all  high 
places  through  the  wilderness :  for  the 
sword  of  the  Lobd  shall  devour  from 
the  one  end  of  the  land  even  to  the 
other  end  of  the  land:  no  flesh  shall 
have  peace.  ^^^  'They  have  sown  wheat, 
but  shall  reap  thorns:  they  have  put 
themselves  to  pain,  but  shall  not  profit : 
and  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  your 
revenues  because  of  the  fierce  anger  of 
the  Lobd. 

(14)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  against  all 
mine  evil  neighbours,  that  touch  the 
inheritance  which  I  have  caused  my 
people  Israel  to  inherit ;  Behold,  I  will 
^pluck  them  out  of  their  land,  and  pluck 
out  the  house  of  Judah  from  among 


(8)  As  a  lion  in  the  forest. — i,e.,  fierce,  wild, 
untamed,  uttering  its  sharp  yells  of  passion.  That 
mood  was  utterly  imlovable,  and  therefore,  speakine 
after  the  manner  of  men,  the  love  which  Jehovah  had 
onoe  felt  for  it  was  turned  to  hatred. 

W  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled 
bird. — ^The  Hebrew  is  interrogative,  la  mine  heritage 
•  .  .  ?  Are  the  birds  come  round  abotU  agairhst  her  ? 
The  word  for  "  bird  "  in  both  cases  means  a  "  bird  of 
prey"  (Isa.  xlvi.  11;  Gren.  xv.  11),  and  the  "speckled 
Dira  "  is  probably,  but  not  certainly,  some  less  common 
species  of  vulture.  The  image  was  probably  suggested 
by  something  the  prophet  had  observed,  birds  of  prey 
of  one  species  oollectinK  and  attacking  a  solitary 
stranger  of  another,  joined  by  the  **  beasts  of  the  field,^' 
the  wolves  and  jackals  and  hyssnas,  who  scent  their 
prey.  The  word  "speckled,"  perhaps,  points  to  the 
bird  attacked  as  being  of  more  goodly  plumage  than 
the  others  (one,  it  may  be,  of  the  kingfishers  that 
abound  in  Palestine),  and  therefore  treated  as  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy.  The  fact  is  one  which  strikes 
every  obeerver  of  bird  life  (Tac.  Ann.  vL  28 ;  Sueton. 
Cces.  c.  81). 

(10)  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vine- 
yard.— ^The  use  of  the  word  "pastors,"  with  all  its 
modem  spiritual  associations,  instead  of  "  shepherds  " 
(Jeremiah  is  the  only  book  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  which  the  word  occurs),  is  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  this  passage,  where  the  "  pastors  "  are  reck- 
less and  destructive.  Here  the  image  (as  in  chap.  vi.  3) 
is  that  of  the  ehepherds  of  a  wild,  nomadic  tribe  (who 
represent  the  Chaldean  and  other  invaders),  breaking 
down  the  fence  of  the  vineyard,  and  taking  in  their 
flocks  to  browse  upon  the  tender  shoots  of  the  vine. 
The  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  boar  out  of 
the  wood^'  of  Ps.  Izxx.  13,  but  the  "  shepherds  "  are 
introduced  to  bring  in  the  thought  of  the  organisation 
and  systematic  phm  of  destruction. 

(11)  They  have  made  it  desolate.— The  Hebrew 
is  impersonal  "  One  has  made  it  .  .  .  ,"  i.e.,  it  is  m/xde 
desolate.  As  in  other  poetry  of  strong  emotion,  the 
prophet  dwells  with  a  strange  solemn  iteration  on 
the  same  sound — " desolate,"  "  desolate,*' "  desolate" — 
thrice  in  the  same  breath.  The  Hebrew  word  aliemdma, 
80  uttered,  must  have  sounded  hke  a  wail  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

Because  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart.— Better, 
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no  man  laid  it  .  .  .    The  neglect  of  the  past  was  bear- 
ing fruit  in  the  misery  of  the  present. 

(12)  All  high  places. — i.e.,  the  bare  treeless  heights 
so  often  chosen  as  the  site  of  an  idolatrous  sanctuary. 

The  sword  of  the  Lord.— As  in  the  cry  of  "  the 
sword  of  Jehovah  and  of  Gideon  *'  (Judges  vii.  18)  all 
man's  work  in  war  is  thought  of  as  instrumental  in 
working  out  a  Will  mightier  than  his  own.  The  sword 
of  the  Chaldean  invaoer  was,  after  all,  His  sword. 
The  thought  was  more  or  less  the  common  inheritance 
of  Israel,  but  it  had  recently  received  a  special  promi- 
nence from  Deut.  xxxii.  41. 

No  flesh  shaU  have  peace.— The  context  limits 
the  prediction  to  the  offenders  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 
As  peace  was  for  the  Israelite  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  blessedness,  so  its  absence  was  the  eztremest  of 
all  maledictions.  "  Flesh "  is  used,  as  in  Gren.  vL  3, 
for  man's  nature  as  evil  and  corrupt. 

(13)  But  shall  reap  thorns.— Better,  have  reaped 
thorns ;  and  so  in  the  next  clause  theyhave  profited 
nothing.  This  which  is  truer  to  the  Hebrew  is  also 
truer  to  the  Prophet's  meaning.  The  sentence  of 
failure  is  already  written  on  everything.  The  best 
plans  are  marred,  the  '* wheat"  turned  to  "thorns." 
The  words  are  obviously  of  the  nature  of  a  proverbial 
saying,  of  the  -same  type  as  that  of  Hagg.  i.  6. 

They  shall  be  ashamed.- The  word  is  impera- 
tive, he  ashamed. 

Revenues.— The  word  had  not  acquired,  at  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  1611,  the  exclusively  financial 
sense  which  now  attaches  to  it,  and  was  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  increase  or  "produce"  generally.  By  some 
commentators  the  words  are  referred  to  the  conquerors, 
who  are  to  be  ashamed  of  their  scanty  spoil ;  by  others 
to  the  conquered,  who  are  to  find  aU  their  hopes  of 
increase  disappointed.    The  latter  seems  preferable. 

(14)  Thus  saith  the  Iiord.— The  introduction  of 
a  new  message  from  Jehovah,  speaking  through  the 
prophet,  is  indicated  by  the  usual  xormum. 

Mine  evil  neighbours.— These  were  the  neigh- 
bouring nations — ^Edomites,  Moabites,  Hagarenes— who 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Judah,  and  attacked  her  in 
her  weakness  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2;  Pss.  Ixxxiii.  6—^9; 
cxxxvii.  7).  In  the  midst  of  his  burning  indignation 
agiunst  the  sins  of  his  own  people  the  prophet  is  still  a 
patriot,  and  is  yet  more  indignant  at  those  who  attack 
her.     For  Uiem,  too,  there  shall  be  a  like  chastiBement 
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them.  ^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
after  that  I  have  plucked  them  out  I 
will  return,  and  have  compassion  on 
them,  and  will  bring  them  again,  every 
man  to  his  heritage,  and  every  man 
to  his  land.  (^^)  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the 
ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by  my 
name,  The  Lord  liveth ;  as  they  l^ught 
my  people  to  swear  by  Baal ;  then  shall 
they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people. 
<i7>  But  if  they  will  not  *obey,  I  will 


B.  a 

clr.e(Bi 


a  Isa.  oa  is. 


utterly  pluck  up  and  destroy  that  na- 
tion, saith  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTEE  Xin.— (1)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  unto  me.  Go  and  get  thee  a  linen 
girdle,  and  put  it  upon  thy  loins,  and 
put  it  not   in  water.     <2)  g^  j  gQ^  ^^ 

girdle  according  to  the  word  of   the 
Lord,  and  put  it  on  my  loins. 

<^^  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me  the  second  time,  saying,  w  Take  the 
girdle  that   thou   hast    got,  which  is 


(oomp.  chap.  xxv.  18 — 26),  bnt  not  for  them  so  signal  a 
deliyerance  as  that  in  store  for  Jadah.  They  should 
be  "  plucked  out "  from  their  own  land,  Jucfah  from 
the  limd  of  its  exile. 

(^^)  I  will  return,  and  have  compassion  on 
them. — The  words  refer,  as  verse  16  shows,  not  to 
Judah  only,  but  to  the  "  evil  neighbours."  For  them 
also  there  is  hope,  and  that  hope  is  bound  up  with  the 
return  of  Judah.  Strong  as  was  the  prophet's  desire 
for  retribution,  it  is  overpowered  by  the  new  love  shed 
abroad  in  his  soul,  and  he  sees  that  it  does  not  exclude, 
even  in  their  case,  the  pity  and  the  yearning  that  look 
beyond  it  for  an  ultimate  restoration. 

(i«)  To  swear  by  my  name.— There  is  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  hopes  expressed  in  chap.  iv.  2.  To 
acknowledge  Jehovah  in  all  the  most  solemn  forms  of 
adjuration  (comp.^  chap.  v.  2 ;  Ps.  IxiiL  11),  and  to  do 
this,  not  hypocritically,  but  in  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  righteousness,  was  the  ideal  state  of  the  restored 
Judah.  To  be  led  by  her  example  of  faith  and  holiness, 
instead  of  leading  her  to  acknowledge  Baal  by  like 
forms  of  speech  as  they  had  done,  was  the  ideal  state 
of  the  nations  round  about  her.  In  this  hope  the 
prophet  was  echoing  that  of  Isa.  ii.  3;  Micah  iv.  2. 

0-7)  I  will  utterly  pluck  up.— In  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  verse,  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
prophet's  calling  as  described  in  chap.  i.  10,  the  self -same 
woixl  being  used  as  that  which  is  there  rendered  ^'  root 
out."  The  adverb  "utterly"  answers  to  the  usual 
Hebrew  reduplication  of  emphasis. 

xni. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  arranged,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  an  order  which  is  not  (£ronologicid, 
and  that  which  we  have  now  reached  belongs  to  a  later 
date  than  man^  that  follow.  Comparing  the  notes  of 
time  in  the  writings  of  the  prophet  with  those  in  the 
history,  we  get  the  followiog  as  the  probable  sequence 
of  events.  In  the  early  years  of  Jehoiakim  the 
prophet's  preaching  so  provoked  the  priests  and  nobles 
that  they  sought  his  Hie  (chap.  xxvi.  15).  Then  came 
the  burning  of  the  roll  (chap,  xxxvi.  23),  which  Jere- 
miah had  not  ventured  to  read  in  person.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  king's  reign  (chap,  xxxvi.  1). 
During  the  seven  years  that  followed  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  prophet's  work.  Then  came  the  short 
three  months'  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  and  he  re-appears  on 
the  scene  with  the  prophecy  in  this  chapter.  ^Die  date 
is  fixed  by  the  reference,  in  verse  18,  to  the  queen  (i.6.,  as 
the  Hebrew  word  implies,  the  queen-mother)  Nehushta 
(2^  Kings  xxiv.  8),  who  seems  to  have  exercised  sove- 
reign power  in  conjunction  with  her  son.  During  this 
interval,  probablv  towards  its  close,  we  must  place  the 
journey  to  the  Euphrates  now  recorded.    Tnere  are 
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absolutely  no  grounds  whatever  for  looking  upon  it  as 
a  vision  or  a  parable,  any  more  than  there  are  for  so  look- 
ing on  the  mnbolic  use  of  the  "  potter's  earthen  bottle  " 
(chap.  xix.  1)  or  the  '*  bonds  and  yokes  "  (chap,  xxvii.  21, 
or  on  Isaiah's  walking  "  naked  and  barefoot  ^  (Isa.  xx.  2). 
It  may  be  added  that  the  special  command  gfiven  by 
Nebudiadnezzar  in  Jeremiah's  favour  (chap,  xxxix.  11) 
implies  some  previous  knowledge  which  may  reasonably 
be  connected  with  this  visit. 

(^)  A  linen  girdle. — The  point  of  comparison  is 
given  in  verse  11.  Of  all  garments  worn  by  man  the 
girdle  was  that  most  identined  with  the  man's  activity, 
nearest  to  his  person.  The  "  linen  girdle  "  was  part  of 
Jeremiah's  priestly  dress  (Exod.  xxviu.  40;  Lev.  xvL 
4),  and  this  also  was  significant  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  symbolic  act.  Israel,  represented  as  the  girdle  of 
Jehovah,  had  been  chosen  lor  consecrated  uses.  The 
word  "get"  implies  the  act  of  purchasing,  and  this 
too  was  not  without  its  symbolic  sig^ficance. 

Put  it  not  in  water.— The  work  of  the  priest  as  a 
rule  necessarily  involved  frequent  washings  both  of  flesh 
and  garments.  The  command  in  this  case  was  there- 
fore exceptional.  The  unwashed  girdle  was  to  represent 
the  g^t  of  the  people  unpurifi^  by  any  real  contact 
with  the  ''  clean  water"  of  repentance  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25). 
In  the  "  filthy  garments "  of  Joshua,  in  Zech.  iii.  3, 
we  have  a  like  symbolism.  This  seems  a  much  more 
natural  interpretation  than  that  which  starts  from  the 
idea  that  water  would  ^il  the  girdle,  and  sees  in  the 
command  the  symbol  of  Grod's  care  for  His  people. 

(3)  The  second  time.— No  dates  are  given,  Dut  the 
implied  interval  must  have  been  long  enough  for  the 
girale  to  become  foul,  while  the  prophet  apparently 
waited  for  an  explanation  of  the  strange  command. 

(*)  Go  to  Euphrates.— The  Hebrew  word  FhraXh 
is  the  same  as  that  which,  everywhere  else  in  the 
O.T.,  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  name  for  the  river, 
Euphrates.  It  has  been  suggested  (1)  that  the 
word  means  "river"  generally,  or  "nuiimg  water," 
applied  by  way  of  jjre-eminence  to  the  "  great  river," 
ana  therefore  that  it  may  have  been  used  here  in 
its  general  sense ;  and  (2)  that  it  may  stand  here  for 
Ephratah,  or  Bethlehem,  as  the  scene  of  Jeremiah's 
symbolic  actions,  the  place  being  chosen  on  account 
of  its  suggestive  likeness  to  Euphrates.  ^  These  con- 
jectures. However,  have  no  other  basis  than  the 
assumed  improbability  of  a  double  journey  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  this,  as  has  been  shown, 
can  hardly  be  weighed  as  a  serious  element  in  the 
question.  In  chap,  li  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
writer  means  Euphrates.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  as  a 
coinddence  oonfiming  this  view,  tnat  Jeremiah  appears 
as  personally  known  toNebuchadnezzar  in  chap,  xxxul  11. 


The  Jowmey  to  Ewphratea. 
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TJye  Girdle  good  for  ruAhmg* 


upon  thy  loins,  and  arise,  go  to 
Euphrates,  and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole 
of  the  rock.  ^*>  So  I  went,  and  hid  it 
by  Euphrates,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
me. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  after  many 
days,  that  the  Lobd  said  unto  me, 
Anse,  go  to  Euphrates,  and  take  the 
girdle  from  thence,  which  I  commanded 
thee  to  hide  there.  ^  Then  I  went  to 
Euphrates,  and  digged,  and  took  the 
girdle  from  the  place  where  I  had  hid 
it :  and,  behold,  the  girdle  was  marred, 
it  was  profitable  for  nothing. 

(8)  Then  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
unto  me,  saying,  <^)  Thus  saith  the 
Lobd, 

After  this  manner  will  I  mar  the 
pride  of  Judah,  and  the  great  pride  of 
Jerusalem.  <^®)  This  evil  people,  which 
refuse  to  hear  my  words,  which  walk 
in  the  ^imagination  of  their  heart,  and 
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walk  after  other  gods,  to  serve  them, 
and  to  worship  them,  shall  even  be  as 
this  girdle,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
^^)  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the 
loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to 
cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the 
Lobd  ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for 
a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a 
praise,  and  for  a  glory :  but  they  would 
not  hear. 

<^)  Therefore  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
them  this  word ;  Thus  saith  the  Lobd 
Gk)d  of  Israel, 

Every  bottle  shall  be  filled  with  wine : 
and  they  shall  say  unto  thee,  Do  we  not 
certainly  know  that  every  bottle  shall 
be  filled  with  wine  ?  (i^)  Then  shalt  thou 
say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lobd, 
Behold,  I  will  fill  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land,  even  the  kings  that  sit  upon 
David's  throne,  and  the  priests,  and  the 


Those  who  make  Ephratah  the  scene  of  what  is 
here  recorded,  point  to  the  caves  and  clefts  in  the 
rocky  region  between  Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea  as 
agreeing  with  the  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  rroXK  is  nowhere  found  as  substituted  for  the 
familiar  Ephratah. 

A  hole  of  the  rock.— Better,  cleft.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  the  Euphrates  flows  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  the  woros  point  therefore  to  some 
part  of  its  npper  course  above  Fyke,  where  its  course  is 
through  a  valley  more  or  less  rockj^ 

(6)  After  many  days. — Here  again  the  interval  is 
undefined,  but  it  must  have  been  long  enough  (we  may 
conjecture,  perhaps,  seventy  days)  to  be  an  adequate 
symbol  of  the  seventy  years'  exile  which  the  act  of 
madng  the  girdle  by  Euphrates  represented.  So  in 
Mosea  ill.  3  we  have  "  many  days "  for  the  undefined 
duration  of  the  exile  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

(7)  The  girdle  was  marred.— The  symbolism  is 
explained  in  verse  9.  The  girdle  stained,  decayed, 
worthless,  was  a  parable  of  the  state  of  Judah  after  the 
exile,  stripped  of  all  its  outward  greatness,  losing  the 
place  which  it  had  once  occupied  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

(9)  The  pride  of  Judah.— As  the  girdle  was  the 
part  of  the  dress  on  which  most  ornamental  work  was 
commonly  lavished,  so  that  it  was  a  common  gift  among 
princes  and  men  of  wealth  Q  Sam.  xviii.  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  11),  it  was  the  natiAral  symbol  of  the  outward 
glory  of  a  kingdom.  Ab  Jeremiah  was  a  priest,  we 
may,  perhaps,  think  of  the  embroidered  girdle  ^'for 
glory  and  for  beauty"  of  the  priestly  £ess  (Exod. 
xxviii  40 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  17). 

(10)  Imagination. — Better,  as  before,  9Uihh(yrMMee, 
Shall  even  be  as  this  girdle.— The  same  thought 

is  reproduced  in  the  imagery  of  the  potter's  vessel  in 
chap.  xviiL  4.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  partial  re- 
versal of  the  sentence  in  chap.  xxiv.  5,  where  uie  "  ^ood 
figs  "  represent  the  exiles  idio  learnt  repentance  from 
their  suserings,  and  the  "  bad  "  those  who  still  remained 
at  Jerusalem  under  ZedekiaL 
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Which  is  good  for  nothing.— Better,  j>ro^<a&2e 
f(yr  nothing,  the  Hebrew  verse  being  the  same  as  in 
verse  7. 

(U)  The  whole  house  of  Israel.— The  acted  par- 
able takes  in  not  only,  as  in  verse  9,  Judah,  to  whom 
the  warning  was  specially  addressed,  but  the  other 
great  division  of  the  people.  The  sense  of  nationid 
nmty  is  still  strone  in  tne  prophet's  mind.  Not  Judah 
only,  but  the  whole  collective  Israel  had  been  as  the 
girdle  of  Jehovah,  consecrated  to  His  service,  designed 
to  be,  as  the  girdle  was  to  man,  a  praise  and  glorv 
(Deut.  xxvi.  19). 

(12)  Every  bottle  shall  be  flUed  with  wine.— 
Another  parable  follows  on  that  of  the  girdle.  The 
germ  is  found  in  the  phrase  "  drunken,  but  not  with 
wine  "  (Isa.  ^ix.  9),  and  the  thought  rising  ont  of  that 
germ  that  the  effect  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  to 
cause  an  impotence  and  confusion  like  that  of  drunken- 
ness (Ps.  Ix.  3 ;  Isa.  IL  17).  The  "  bottle  "  in  this  case 
is  not  the  "  skin  "  commonlv  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  earthen  jar  or  flagon,  the  "potter's  vessel  '  of  Isa. 
XXX.  14,  the  "  pitcher"  of  Lam.  iv.  2.  8o  taken  we  find 
an  anticipation  of  the  imagery  of  chaps,  xix.  1,  10, 
XXV.  15.  The  prophet  is  bi&en  to  go  and  proclaim  to 
the  people  a  dark  saying,  which  in  its  literal  sense 
would  seem  to  them  the  idlest  of  all  truisms.  They 
would  not  understand  that  the  "  wine "  of  which  he 
spoke  was  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore  they 
would  simply  repeat  his  words  half  in  astonishment, 
half  in  mockery,  "  Do  we  not  know  this  P  What  need 
to  hear  it  from  a  prophet's  lips  P  " 

(13)  The  kings  that  sit  upon  David's  throne. 
— Literally,  thai  git  for  Damd  (i.e.,  as  his  successors 
and  representatives)  on  his  throne.  The  plural  is 
probably  used  in  pointing  to  the  four— ^ehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  2jedekiah — who  were  all  of 
them  involved  in  the  sufferings  that  fell  on  Judah. 

With  drunkenness.  —  The  intoxication  of  the 
"strong  drink" — ^here,  probably,  palm-wine — ^rather 
than  that  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  involving  more 
confusion  and  loss  of  power. 
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prophets,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  with  drunkenness.  ^^*)  And 
I  will  dash  them  ^one  against  another, 
even  the  fathers  and  the  sons  together, 
saith  the  Lord  :  I  vrill  not  pity,  nor 
spare,  nor  have  mercy,  ^but  destroy 
them. 

<^)  Hear  ye,  and  give  ear;  be  not 
proud :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 
(16)  Give  glory  to  the  Lobd  your  Grod, 
before  he  cause  'darkness,  and  before 
yoiu:  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark  moun- 
tains, and,  while  ye  look  for  light,  he 
turn  it  into  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
make  it  gross  darkness.  (^^>  But  if 
ye  will  not  hear  it,  my  soul  shall  weep 
in  secret  places  for  your  pride;    and 
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^mine  eye  shall  weep  sore,  and  run  down 
with  tears,  because  the  Lord's  flock  is 
carried  away  captive. 

<^^>  Say  unto  the  king  and  to  the 
queen,  Humble  yourselves,  sit  down: 
for  your  ^principalities  shall  come  down, 
even  the  crown  of  your  gloiy.  ^^^  The 
cities  of  the  south  shall  be  shut  up,  and 
none  shall  open  them:  Judah  shall  be 
carried  away  captive  all  of  it,  it  shall  be 
whoUy  carried  away  captive.  («»  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  behold  them  that 
come  from  the  north :  where  is  the  flock 
that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautifid  flock? 
(21)  What  wilt  thou  say  when  he  shall 
^punish  thee  ?  for  thou  hast  taught  them 
to  be  captains,  and  as  chief  over  thee : 


0^)  One  against  another.— The  rendering  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  bnt  that  idiom,  as  in  the  margin, 
a  man  against  his  brother,  has  a  force  which  is  lackmg 
in  the  English,  and  forms  a  transition  from  the  STmb<M 
to  the  reautv.  The  words  foini  to  what  we  shoald  cidl 
the  "  crash  of  a  falling  kmgdom,  when  aU  bonds  that 
keep  society  together  are  broken. 

i^)  Be  not  proud.— With  special  reference  to 
the  besetting  sin  of  Judah,  as  described  in  verse  9 ; 
perhaps  also  to  the  character  of  the  s^bols  applied — 
the  marred  girdle  and  the  broken  jar — as  bemg  in 
themselves  humiliating,  and  therefore  a  trial  to  their 
pride. 

(16)  Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God.- Pro- 
bably in  the  same  sense  as  in  Josh.  vii.  19  and  John  iz. 
24,  perhaps  also  in  Mel.  n.  2,  "  nve  glory  bv  confessing 
the  truth,  even  though  that  truui  be  a  sin  tnat  involves 
punishment."  "  Confess  your  guilt  ere  it  be  too  late 
for  pardon."  This  fits  in  better  with  the  context  than 
the  more  general  sense  of  '*  ascribing  praise  to  God." 

Before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark 
mountains. — Literally,  the  mountains  of  twilight^ 
the  word  used  being  employed  exclusively  first  of  the 
coolness  and  then  of  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening 
twilight,  and  never  of  the  dawn.  (Compare  its  use  in 
Job  lii.  9,  xxiv.  15 ;  Pro  v.  vii.  9.)  The  ^t  that  the 
shadows  are  deepening  is  obviously  one  of  the  vivid 
touches  of  the  figurative  language  used.  The  *'  gloam- 
ing" of  the  dusk  is  to  pass  on  into  the  midnight 
darkness  of  the  **  shadow  of  death."  The  same  thought 
is  found  in  Isa.  lix.  10,  and  (probably  with  some  re- 
ference to  this  very  passage)  in  our  Lord's  words,  "  If 
a  man  walk  in  the  night  ne  stumbleth "  (John  xi.  10, 
xii.  35). 

(1^)  My  soul  shall  weep  in  secret  places  for 
your  pride. — ^The  words  present  no  difficulty  that 
requires  explanation,  but  deserve  to  be  noted  in  their 
exquisite  tenderness  as  characteristic  of  the  prophet's 
temperament  (comp.  Lam.  i.  16),  reminding  us  of  the 
tears  shed  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41)  and  of  St. 
Paul's  "great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow"  (Bom. 
ix.  2).  Nothing  remained  for  one  who  found  his  labours 
fruitless  but  silent  sorrow  and  intercession.  The 
"secret  places"  find  a  parallel  in  our  Lord's  with- 
drawal for  prayer  into  a  "  solita^  place  "  (Mark  i.  35). 

(18)  The  queen.— Not  the  usujQ  word,  the  Hebrew 
feminine  of   king,  but   Hterally   ''the   great   lady" 


{'* dominatrix"  Vnlg.),  the  title  of  a  queen-mother 
(in  this  case,  probably,  of  Nehushta,  the  mother  of 
Jehoiachin,  2  Kings  xxiv.  8),  sharing  the  throne 
during  her  son's  minority.  The  same  word  is  used 
of  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  13;  2 
Kings  X.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16),  and  meets  us  again  in 
chap.  xxix.  2. 

x  our  principalities.— Literally,  as  in  the  margin, 
your  head-tires,  i.e.,  the  diadems  which  were  signs  of 
kingly  state.  The  word  is  used  nowhere  else,  and  may 
have  been  coined  by  the  prophet  or  taken  from  the 
court  vocabulary  of  the  time. 

(19)  The  cities  of  the  south.— The  term  thus  ren- 
dered (the  Negeb)  is  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
used  for  a  definite  district,  stretching  from  Mount 
Halak  northward  to  a  line  south  of  Engedi  and 
Hebron.  The  strategv  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  attack  (as 
it  had  been  of  Sennacnerib's,  2  Kings  xviii  13)  was  to 
blockade  the  cities  of  this  region,  and  then,  when  they 
were  cut  off  from  sending  assistance,  to  attack  Jerusalem. 

Shall  be  shut  up  .  .  .  shall  be  carried  away. 
— ^Both  verbs  should  be  in  the  present  tense,  are  shut 
up,  is  carried  away, 

(20)  Lift  up  your  eyes.— The  Hebrew  verb  is 
feminine  and  singular,  the  possessive  pronoun  mascu- 
line and  pluraL  Assuming  the  reading  to  be  correct, 
the  irregularity  may  have  been  intended  to  combine 
the  ideal  personification  of  Jerusalem,  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  as  the  natural  protectress  of  the  other  cities,  with 
the  concrete  multitude  of  her  inhabitants.  The  "  beau- 
tiful flock  "  of  those  cities  had  been  committed  to  her 
care,  and  she  is  now  called  to  give  an  account  of  her 
stewardship. 

Them  that  come  firom  the  north.— These  are, 
of  course,  as  in  chap.  i.  14  and  elsewhere,  the  invading 
army  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  probably  also  their  Scythian 
allies. 

(21)  What  wilt  thou  say  P— The  verse  is  difficult, 
and  requires  an  entire  retranslation.  What  iviU  thou 
(the  daughter  of  Zion)  say  ?  far  He  (Jehovah)  shall  set 
over  thee  as  head  those  whom  thou  taughtest  (=tried  to 
teach)  to  he  thy  familiar  friends.  This  was  to  be  the 
end  of  the  alliance  in  which  Judah  had  trusted.  She 
had  courted  the  Chaldean  nobles  as  her  lover-guides  and 
friends  (the  word  is  the  same  as  in  Jer.  iii.  4 ;  1*8.  Iv.  13; 
Prov.  ii.  17,  xvi.  28).  Another  possible  construction 
gives,  shall  set  over  thee  those  whom  thou  delightest 
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The  Ethiopian  and  the  Leopard, 


JEREMIAH,  XIV. 


Tha  Terrors  of  the  Drought. 


Bhall  not  sorrows  take  thee,  as  a  woman 
in  travail  9  <®>  And  if  thou  say  in  thine 
heart,*Whereforecomethe8ething8upon 
me  9  For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity 
are  thy  skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels 
^made  bare. 

(23)  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  then 
may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  'accus- 
tomed to  do  evil.  <^\  Therefore  will  I 
scatter  them  as  the  stubble  that  passeth 
away  by  the  wind  of  the  wilderness. 
(»)  This  is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy 
measures  from  me,  saith  the  Lord; 
because  thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and 
trusted  in  falsehood.  ^^^  Therefore 
will  I  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face, 
that   thy  shame  may    appear.      <27)  j; 
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have  seen  thine  adulteries,  and  thy 
neighings,  the  lewdness  of  thy  whore^ 
dom,  and  thine  abominations  on  the 
hills  in  the  fields.  Woe  unto  thee,  0 
Jerusalem!  wilt  thou  not  be  made 
clean?  'when  shall  it  once  be  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV.— (1)  The  word  of 
the  Lord  that  came  to  Jeremiah  con- 
cerning *the  dearth. 

(^  Judah  moumeth,  and  the  gates 
thereof  languish ;  they  are  black  unto 
the  ground ;  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem 
is  gone  up.  (')  And  their  nobles  have 
sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters: 
they  came  to  the  pits,  and  found  no 
water ;  they  returned  with  their  vessels 
empty;  they  were   ashamed  and  con- 


io  he  thy  friends  as  head  over  thee,  i.e,,  those  whose 
supremacy  Jndnh  had  acknowledged  in  order  that  she 
nught  conrt  their  alliance.  What  could  come  then  but 
that  which  was  to  the  Hebrew  the  type  of  extremest 
anguish  (Isa.  ziii.  8,  xd.  3;  Ps.  zlviii.  6),  the  travail- 
pangs  which  were  followed  by  no  ioy  that  a  man  was 
bom  into  the  world  (John  xvi.  21)  P 

(22)  Are  thy  skirts  discovered.— The  "skirts," 
or  flowing  train,  worn  by  women  of  rank,  the  removal 
of  which  was  the  sign  of  extremest  degradation  (Isa. 
xz.  4,  xlyii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  29 ;  Hos.  ii.  3 ;  Nahum  liL  5). 

Thy  heels  made  bare.— Better,  outraqed,  or  die- 
graced,  made  to  walk  barefoot,  like  menial  slaves; 
]>oe6ibly,  like  the  outcast  harlot.  Compare  Isaiah's 
walking  "  naked  and  barefoot "  as  the  symbol  of  the 
coming  degradation  of  his  people  (Isa.  xx.  2—4). 

(23)  Can  the  Ethiopian  .  .  .?- LiteraUy,  the 
Cushite,  The  meaning  of  the  question  is  obvious. 
The  evU  of  Judah  was  too  deep-ingrained  to  be  capable 
of  spontaneous  reformation.  There  remained  nothing 
but  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  exile.  The  invasion 
of  l^hakah  and  I^haraoh-nechoh,  the  presence  of 
Ethiopians  among  the  servants  of  the  royal  household 
(chap,  xxxviii.  10),  the  intercourse  with  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Nile  implied  in  Zeph.  iiL  10  and  Pss.  Ixviii.  31, 
Ixxxvii.  4,  haa  made  the  swarthy  forms  of  Africa 
familiar  objects.  Possibly  the  use  of  leopard-skins  by 
Ethiopian  princes  and  warriors,  as  seen  on  Ejofyptian 
monuments  and  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  69),  had 
associated  the  two  thoughts  together  in  the  prophet's 
mind.  If  the  kinK*s  household  were  present  (as  in 
verse  18),  he  may  nave  pointed  to  such  an  one,  Ebed- 
melech  (chap,  xxxviii.  10),  or  another  so  arrayed,  in 
illustration  of  his  words. 

(»)  Stubble.— Our  English  word  means  the  "  stalks 
of  the  com  left  in  the  fieM  by  the  reaper  "  (Johnson). 
The  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  broken  straw  left 
on  the  threshing-floor  uter  the  oxen  had  been  driven 
over  the  com,  which  was  liable  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  first  gale  (Isa.  xL  24,  xli.  2). 

The  wind  of  the  wilderness.— t.e.,  the  simoom 
blowing  from  the  Arabian  desert  (chap.  iv.  11 :  Job 
i.  19). 

(SS)  The  portion  of  thy  measures.- The  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  word  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  probably 
used,  SB  in  1  Sam.  iv.  12;  Lev.  vi.  llj  2  8am.  xx.  8; 
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Ruth  iiL  15,  for  the  "upper  garment"  or  "lap"  of 
the  dress.  In  this  sense  tne  |^irase  is  connectea  with 
those  which  speak  of   reward  or  punishment  being 

e'ven  men  "into  their  bosom"  (chap,  xxxii.  18;  Ps. 
dx.  12 ;  Prov.  xxi.  14). 

In  falsehood.— Better,  perhaps,  in  a  liCy  i,e.,  in  the 
worship  of  false  gods  that  were  no  gods. 

(96)  Therefore  will  I  discover  .  .  .—The  threat 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  verse  22.  The  form 
is  verbally  identical  with  that  of  Nahum  iii.  5. 

(27)  Tmne  adulteries.— The  words  refer  primarily 
to  the  spiritual  adultery  of  the  idolatries  of  Judah. 
The  "  neighings,"  as  in  chap.  ii.  24,  v.  8,  express  the 
unbridled  eagerness  of  animal  passion  trancaerred  in 
this  passage  to  the  spiritual  sin.  The  "  abominations 
on  the  huJjB "  are  the  org^tic  rites  of  the  worship  of 
the  high  places,  which  are  further  described  as  "  in  the 
field  *  to  emphasise  their  publicity. 

Wilt  thou  not  be  made  olean  P— Better,  thou 
wiU  not  he  cleansed;  after  how  long  yet?  Sad  as 
the  last  words  are,  they  in  some  measure  soften  the 
idea  of  irretrievable  finality,  "  Will  the  time  ever  come, 
and  if  so,  when?"  Like  the  cry  addressed  to  God, 
"  How  long,  O  Lord  ..."  (Rev.  vi.  10),  it  implies  a 
hope,  though  only  just  short  of  despair. 

xrv. 

(^)  Concerning  the  dearth.- Literally,  on  the 
foord  or  tidings  of  the  drought.  This  is  clearly  the 
opening  of  a  new  discourse,  which  continues  to  chap, 
xvii.  18 ;  but  as  no  special  calamity  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  account  of  Jeremiah's  life,  its 
date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  As  chap.  xv.  15 
implies  that  he  had  already  suffered  scorn  or  persecu- 
tion for  his  prophetic  work,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
some  period  not  earlier  than  the  reini  of  Jehoiakim. 

(2)  The  gates  thereof  languish.— The  "spates" 
of  the  cities,  as  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  like  the 
agora  of  Greek  cities,  are  taken  figuratively  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  in  the  "  black "  garments  of  sorrow 
and  with  the  pallor  of  the  famine,  in  which  all  faces 

Sktiier  blackness,  are  crouching  upon  the  ground  in 
eir  despair. 

(S)  Their  little  ones.— Not  their  children,  but  their 
menial  servants.  The  word  is  peculiar  to  Jeremiah, 
and  occurs^  only  here  and  in  chap.  xlviiL  4.    The  vivid 
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founded,  and  covered  their  heads. 
(*)  Because  the  ground  is  chapt,  for 
there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth,  the 
plowmen  were  ashamed,  they  covered 
their  heads.  (*)  Tea,  the  hind  also 
calved  in  the  field,  and  forsook  ity  be- 
cause there  was  no  grass.  (^)  And  the 
wild  asses  did  stand  in  the  high  places, 
they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like  dragons ; 
their  eyes  did  fail,  because  there  was  no 
grass. 

(^>  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities 
testify  against  us,  do  thou  it  for  thy 
name's  sake :  for  our  backslidings  are 
many;  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 
(8)  O  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  saviour 
thereof  in  time  of  trouble,  why  shouldest 
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thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and 
as  a  wayfaring  man  that  tumeth  aside 
to  tarry  for  a  night  ?  (®>  Why  shouldest 
thou  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as  a  mighlr 
man  that  cannot  save?  yet  thou,  O 
LoBD,  art  in  the  midst  oi  us,  and  ^we 
are  called  by  thy  name ;  leave  us  not. 

(10)  Thus  saith  the  Losd  unto  this 
I)eople,  Thus  have  they  loved  to  wander, 
they  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  there- 
fore the  LoBD  doth  not  accept  them ;  he 
will  now  remember  their  iniquity,  and 
visit  their  sins. 

(11)  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
*Pray  not  for  this  people  for  their  g(X)d. 
(12)  4  When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their 
cry ;  and  when  they  offer  burnt  offering 


picture  of  the  messengers  rnnning  hither  and  thither 
to  all  wells,  and  springs,  and  tanks,  reminds  us  of 
Ahab*8  search  for  wells  or  springs  in  the  time  of  the 
great  drought  of  his  reign  (1  Kings  xviii.  5),  of  the 
"  two  or  three  cities  wandering "  to  the  one  city  that 
was  yet  supplied  with  water  of  Amos  iv.  8. 

The  pits.— The  tanks  or  reservoirs  where,  if  any- 
where, water  might  be  looked  for. 

Covered  their  heads.— The  extremest  sign  of  a 
grief  too  great  to  utter  itself  to  others,  craving  to  be 
alone  in  its  wretchedness  (2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4).  The 
student  will  recollect  it  as  occurring  also  in  the  account 
of  the  painting  of  Agamemnon  at  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigema,  ascnbed  to  Timanthes. 

(4)  The  ground  is  chapt.— The  word  is  so  vivid  as 
describing  the  long  fissures  of  the  soil  in  a  time  of 
drought  th&t  one  ^mits  with  reluctance  that  no  such 
meaning  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which  simply 
means  is  struck  with  terror.  The  translators  ap- 
parently followed  Luther,  who  ^ves  lechzet — "lan- 
guishes for  thirst,"  "eapes  open  with  exhaustion,"  and 
BO  applied  to  the  earth,  "  is  cracked  or  chapt." 

As  the  "  gates  "  in  verse  2  stood  for  the  people  of 
the  city,  so  the  "ground"  stands  here  as  m  visible 
sympathy  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  "  plowmen  "  of 
the  next  clause. 

They  covered  their  heads.— Tliere  is  a  singular, 
almost  awful,  pathos  in  the  iteration  of  this  description. 
Cities  and  country  alike  are  plunged  into  the  utter 
blackness  of  despair. 

(5)  Yea. — Better,  For,  as  the  Hebrew  is  usually 
translated.  What  follows  gives  the  reason  of  the 
terror  which  has  come  upon  the  people.  Each  region 
has  its  representative  instance  of  misery.  The  hind 
of  the  fiela  (the  female  of  the  common  stag — ^the  Cervus 
elaphus  of  zoolo^sts),  noted  for  its  tenderness  to  its 
young,  abandons  it,  and  turns  away  to  seek  pasture  for 
itself,  and  fails  to  find  any. 

(6)  The  wild  asses.— From  the  field  the  prophet's 
eye  turns  to  the  bare  hill-tops  of  the  "  high  places," 
and  sees  a  scene  of  like  distress.  The  '*  wUd  asses  " 
seem  turned  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  stand  gaping  for 
thirst,  as  the  jackals  (not  "  dragons  "— comp.  chap.  ix. 
11)  stand  panting  for  their  prey.  Bv  some  scholars 
the  word  is  taken  as  meaning,  like  a  kindred  word  in 
£zek.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2,  *' crocodiles/'  with  their  wide 
gaping  jaws. 


There  was  no  grass.— The  word  is  not  the  same 
as  that  in  verse  5,  and  implies  a  larger  and  ranker 
herbage  than  that  on  which  tne  hind  fed. 

(7)  O  Lord  .  .  . — From  the  picture  of  suffering  the 
prophet  turns  to  a  prayer  for  pardon  and  a  confession 
of  sins.  He  is  sure  that  the  drought  has  not  come 
without  cause,  and  that  it  calls  men  to  repentance. 

Do  thou  it. — Better,  more  generally,  act  thou,  not 
according  to  the  rigour  of  inexorable  justice,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Name  which  witnesses  of  mercy  and 
long-suffering  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6). 

(S)  As  a  wayfaring  man  .  .  .—No  image  could 
paint  more  vividly  the  sense  of  abandonment  which 
weighed  on  ihe  prophet's  heart.  Israel  had  looked  to 
Jehovah  as  its  help  and  stay,  its  watchful  guardian. 
Now  he  seemed  as  indifferent  to  it  as  the  passing  tra- 
veller is  to  the  interests  of  the  city  in  the  inn  or  khan 
of  which  he  lodges  for  a  single  night. 

(9)  As  a  man  astonied.— The  word  so  rendered 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  cognate  words  in  Arabic 
have  the  meaning  of  being  startled  and  perplexed. 

ThoUy  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us.— After 
all,  then,  so  the  prophet's  reviving  faith  tells  him, 
Jehovah  is  more  than  the  passing  guest.  He  abides 
still  among  His  people.  He  is  as  a  mighty  nian,  strong 
to  save,  though  as  yet  He  refrains  from  action. 

We  are  called  by  thy  name.— Literally,  as  in 
the  margin,  TJhy  name  is  cdUed  upon  us,  i.e.  (as  in 
Isa.  iv.  1,  bdii.  19,  Ixv.  1),  "  we  are  still  recognised  as 
Thine,  the  people  of  Jehovah." 

(10)  Thus  have  they  loved  to  wander.— The 
prophet  has  to  tell  the  people  that  Jehovah's  answer 
to  fcs  prayer  is  one  of  seeming  refusal.  The  time  of 
pardon  lias  not  yet  come.  The  prophet  is  told  that 
nou)  (the  adverb  is  emphasised)  is  the  time  for  remem- 
bering iniquity  and  visiting  sins.  The  hitter  half  of 
the  verse  is  a  verbal  quotation  from  Hosea  viii.  13.  The 
opening  word  "  thus  "  appears  to  point  back  to  the 
"many  backslidings''  of  verse  7. 

W  Pray  not  .  .  .—As  before,  in  chaps,  vii.  16,  xil4v 
the  saddest,  sternest  part  of  the  Drophet's  work  is  to 
feel  that  even  prayer — the  prayer  that  punishment  may 
be  averted — ^is  unavailing  and  unaccepted. 

W  An  oblation. — ^The  minchdh  or  meat-offering 
of  Lev.  ii.  1.  We  need  not  assume  that  the  fast  and 
the  sacrifice  were  necessarilv  hypocritical,  though  doubt- 
less much  of  this  mingled  itself  with  the  worship  of 
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The  Prophets  that  prophesy  Liea,  JEREMIAH,    XIV. 


and  their  PuniehmenL 


and  an  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  them : 
but  I  will  consume  them  by  the  sword, 
and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 
lence. 

OT  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God  !  be- 
hold, the  prophets  say  unto  them,  Ye 
shall  not  see  the  sword,  neither  shall 

?'e  have  famine;   but  I  will  give  you 
assured  peace  in  this  place. 

(1*)  Then  the  Lobd  said  unto  me.  The 
prophets  prophesy  lies  in  my  name  :  'I 
sent  them  not,  neither  have  I  com- 
manded them,  neither  spake  unto  them : 
they  prophesy  unto  you  a  false  vision 
and  divination,  and  a  thing  of  nought, 
and  the  deceit  of  their  heart.  ^^^  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lobd  concerning  the 
prophets  that  prophesy  in  my  name,  and 
I  sent  them  not,  yet  they  say.  Sword 
and  fikmine  shall  not  be  in  this  land; 
By  sword  and  &mine  shall  those  pro- 
phets be  consumed.  ^^^  And  the  people 
to  whom  they  prophesy  shall  be  cast 
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truth. 
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out  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  because 
of  the  famine  and  the  sword ;  and  they 
shall  have  none  to  bury  them,  them, 
their  wives,  nor  their  sons,  nor  their 
daughters :  for  I  will  pour  their  wicked- 
ness upon  them. 

<^^>  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  this  word 
unto  them;  ^Let  mine  eyes  run  down 
with  tears  night  and  day,  and  let  them 
not  cease:  for  the  virgin  daughter  of 
my  people  is  broken  with  a  great  breach, 
with  a  very  grievous  blow.  (^)  If  1  so 
forth  into  the  field,  then  behold  the  slain 
with  the  sword !  and  if  I  enter  into  the 
city,  then  behold  them  that  are  sick 
with  famine !  yea,  both  the  prophet 
and  the  priest  ^go  about  into  a  land  that 
they  know  not.  ^^^  Hast  thou  utterly 
rejected  Judah?  hath  thy  soul  lothed 
Zion?  why  hast  thou  smitten  us,  and 
there  is  no  healing  for  us  ?  ^  we  looked  for 
peace,  and  there  is  no  good ;  and  for  the 
time  of  healing,  and  behold  trouble! 


Israel  now  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and 
met  with  a  like  rejection  (Isa.  i.  15).  The  lesson  here 
is  rather  that  they  came  too  late  to  stay  the  discipline 
of  chastisement. 

By  the  sword,  and  by  the  flEunine,  and  by  the 
peatilenoe, — The  history  of  the  world  shows  how 
constantly  the  latter  pkgaes  have  folbwed  in  the  wake 
of  the  former,  and  the  nnion  of  the  three  has  become 
proverbial  (Lev.  xxvi.  25,  26 ;  Ezek.  v.  12).  In  Ezek. 
xiv.  21  the  "  noisome^  beast "  is  added  to  make  up  the 
list  of  the  four  sore  judgments  of  Grod. 

(13)  Ah,  Lord  GodT— literally,  as  in  chap.  i.  6, 
Alas,  my  Lord  {Adonai)  Jehovah  I  We  have  had  in  chap. 
V.  31  a  glimpse  of  the  evU  influence  of  the  great  bo^ 
of  the  prophetic  order ;  and  now  the  true  prophet  f eeJs 
more  bitteny  than  ever  the  miserv  of  having  to  contend 
against  it.  The  colleges  or  scnools  of  the  prophets 
bad  rapidly  degenera&d  from  their  first  ideal,  and 
bad  become  (as  the  Mendicant  Orders  did  in  the  history 
of  medi»val  Christendom)  corrupt,  ambitious,  seekers 
after  popularity.  8o  Micah  (chap.  iiL  8 — ^11),  whose 
words  were  vet  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men  (see 
chap,  xxvi  lb),  had  spoken  sharp  words  of  the  growing 
eviL  So  EzeHel  through  one  whole  chapter  (chap,  xiii .) 
inveiflhs  against  the  guilt  of  the  prophets,  male  or 
female,  who  followed  their  own  spirit,  and  had  seen  no 
true  vision. 

Ye  shall  not  see  •  •  • — ^To  the  eye  of  Jeremiah 
the  future  was  clear.  The  sins  of  the  people  must  lead 
to  shame,  defeat,  and  exile.  Out  of  that  mscipline,  but 
<m]y  through  that,  they  might  return  with  a  better 
mind  to  better  days.  The  false  prophets  took  the 
easier  and  more  popular  line  of  predictmg  victory  and 
••  assured  peace  "literally,  jpeoce  cf  truth,  i.e.,  true  peace) 
for  the  people  ana  their  city. 

(1*)  Tney  prophesy  unto  you  ,  .  .—The  four 
forms  of  the  evil  are  carefullv enumerated:  (1)  the  false 
vision,  false  as  being  but  the  dream  of  a  disordered 
Imcy ;  (2)  divination,  by  signs  and  auguries,  as,  e.g.,  by 
■ROWS  (mek.  xxi  21)  or  cups  (Qen.  xliv.  5) ;  (3)  by  *'  a 
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thing  of  nought,"  or,  more  accurately,  the  "idol"  or 
smaU  image  of  a  god,  used  as  the  Teraphim  were  used 
(Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  Zech.  x.  2),  as  in  some  way  forecastinfi^ 
the  future;  (4)  the  deceit  of  their  heart,  i.e.,  an  inS 
posture  pure  and  simple,  the  fraud  of  a  deliberately 
counterfeit  inspiration. 

(15)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Iiord.— To  the 
mind  of  a  true  prophet,  feeling  that  he  was  taught  of 
God,  nothing  could  be  more  hateful  than  the  acts  of 
those  who,  for  selfish  ends,  were  leading  the  people  to 
their  destruction.  For  them  there  was  therefore  the 
righteous  retribution  that  they  should  perish  in  the 
very  calamities  which  they  had  asserted  would  never 
come. 

(17)  Thou  Shalt  say  this  word.~Though  not  in 
form  a  prediction,  no  words  could  express  more  em- 
phatically the  terrible  nature  of  the  juogments  implied 
in  the  preceding  verse.  The  langua^  (m  part  a  repro- 
duction of  chap.  xiii.  17)  is  all  but  identi^  with  that 
which  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  Lamentations 
(chap.  i.  16,  ii.  11,  18),  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
germ  of  which  those  el^es  of  woe  were  the  development. 

(18)  Them  that  are  sick  with  famine.— Literally, 
with  even  a  more  awful  force,  as  summing  all  individual 
sufferings  in  one  collective  unity,  the  sickness  of  famine 
— ^the  pestilence  that  follows  on  starvation. 

Go  about  into  a  land  that  they  know  not.— 
Literally,  ao  about  (as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10,  where  the 
Authorisea  version  has  "  trade  ")  in  a  land  and  know 
not,  i,e.,  whither  they  go— are  in  a  land  of  exile,  and 
know  not  where  to  find  a  home,  or  where  they  may 
be  dragged  next,  or,  perhaps,  with  some  commentators, 
learn  no  wisdom  from  their  bitter  experience.  There 
is  no  adequate  ground  for  the  rendering  in  the  margin, 
which,  besides,  gives  no  satisfactory  meaning. 

0»)  Hast  thou  utterly  rejected  Ju&h  P-The 
heart  of  the  patriot  overpowers  even  the  oonyiction  of 
the  prophet,  and,  though  oidden  not  to  pray,  he  bursts 
forth,  m  spite  of  the  command,  with  a  prayer  of 
passionate  intercession. 


Waiting  upon  the  Lord* 


JEREMIAH,  XV. 


The  Four  Sore  Judgments. 


(20)  ^^Q  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our 
wickedness,  and  the  iniqxii^  of  our 
fathers:  for  'we  have  sinnea  against 
thee.  <2i^  Do  not  abhor  usy  for  thy 
name's  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the  throne 
of  thy  glory :  remember,  break  not  thy 
coyenant  with  us.  <^)  Are  there  any 
among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that 
can  cause  rain  ?  or  can  the  heavens  give 
showers  ?  art  not  thou  he,  O  Lobd  our 
God  9  therefore  we  will  wait  upon  thee : 
for  thou  hast  made  all  these  things, 

CHAPTER  XV.— (1)  Then  said  the 
Lobd  unto  me,  ^Though  'Moses  and 
^Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind 
could  not  be  toward  this  people:  cast 
them  out  of  my  sight,  and  let  them 
go  forth.  <^>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  they  say  unto  thee.  Whither  shall  we 
go' forth?  then  thou  shalt  tell  them. 
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Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  'Such  as  are  for 
death,  to  death;  and  such  as  are  for 
the  sword,  to  the  sword ;  and  such  as 
are  for  the  famine,  to  the  famine ;  and 
such  as  are  for  the  captivity,  to  the  cap- 
tivity. ^^J  And  I  will  /appoint  over 
them  four  ^  kinds,  saith  the  Lobd  :  the 
sword  to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  to  devour  and  destroy. 
<*>  And  ^I  will  cause  them  to  be  ^re- 
moved into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
because  of  ^Manasseh  the  son  of  Heze- 
kiah  king  of  Judah,  for  that  which  he 
did  in  Jerusalem. 

<5>  Tor  who  shall  have  pity  upon  thee, 
O  Jerusalem?  or  who  shall  bemoan 
thee  ?  or  who  shall  go  aside  ^to  ask  how 
thou  doest?  <^)  Thou  hast  forsaken 
me,  saith  the  Lobd,  thou  art  gone  back- 
ward: therefore  will  I  streteh  out  my 


Hath  thy  soul  lothed  ZionP— The  Hebrew  im- 
plies the  act  of  rejection  as  well  as  the  feeling  which 
leads  to  it. 

(90)  And  the  iniquity  .—The  insertion  of  the  con- 
jonetion  weakens  the  force  of  the  ori^al.  The 
wickedness  which  Israel  confesses  is  the  imqoi^  of  its 
fathers,  inherited,  accepted,  on  the  way  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

(21)  Do  not  abhor  us  .  .  .—Even  in  the  English,  and 
yet  more  in  the  Hebrew,  we  seem  to  hear  the  broken 
accents,  words  and  sobs  intermingled,  of  the  agony  of 
the  prayer.  '*  Abhor  us  not  .  .  .  disgrace  not  .  .  . 
remember,  break  not."  The  prophet  can  make  no  plea 
of  extenuation,  but  he  can  appeal  to  the  character  of 
God,  and  urge,  with  a  bold  anthropomorphism,  that 
mercy  is  truer  to  that  character  than  rigorous  justice, 
and  that  His  covenant  with  Israel  pledges  Him  to  that 
mercy. 

The  throne  of  thy  glory.- This  is,  of  course, 
the  Temple  (see  chap.  xvii.  12).  Shall  that  become 
a  bye- word  of  reproach,  scorned  (so  the  word  means) 
as  a  fool  is  scorned  ? 

(22)  Vanities.— «c.,  as  in  chap.  x.  8,  the  idols  of  the 
heathen,  powerless  and  perishable. 

Are  there  any  .  .  .  that  can  cause  rain?— 
The  question  is  asked  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
drougnt  which  had  called  forth  the  prophet's  utterance 
(verse  1).  Israel  remembers  at  last  that  it  is  Jehovah 
alone  who  gives  the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  fruitful 
seasons,  and  turns  to  Him  in  patient  waiting  for  His 

S'fts.    The  words  contain  an  implied  app^  to  the 
story  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  41)  and  that  of  Joel 
ii.23). 

XV. 

(1)  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.— With  a  bold 
and    terrible    anthropomorphism,  the    prophet  again 

rEiks  as  if  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  rejecting 
intercession  for  the  apostate  people.  The  passage 
reminds  us  of  the  mention  of  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  as  ''able  to  deliver  their  own  souls 
only  by  their  righteousness."    Here  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiL 


11 ;  Num.  xiv.  13 — 20)  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viL  9,  xiL 
23)  are  named  as  having  been  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  power  of  the  prayer  of  intercession. 

Cast  them  out  of  my  sight.— i.e.,  from  my 
presence,  from  the  courts  of  the  Temple  which  they 
profane.  That  would  be  the  answer  of  Jehovah,  even  if 
Moses  and  Samuel  "  stood  before  Him  "  (the  phnuse,  as 
in  chap.  xxxv.  19,  has  a  distinctly  lituigical  meaning), 
ministeriDg  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple. 

(2)  Such  as  are  for  death  .  .  .—The  difference 
between  the  first  two  forms  of  punishment  is  that  the 
first  points  possibly  to  being  le<i  out  to  execution  as 
criminals,  as  in  Dent.  xix.  6,  but  moreprobably  to  death 
from  pestilence,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  15 ;  the  second,  to  fall- 
ing in  a  vain  and  hopeless  conflict. 

(3)  Four  kinds.— The  sword,  as  the  direct  instru- 
ment of  death,  is  followed  by  those  that  follow  up  its 
work,  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  that  feed  on  the 
corpses  of  the  slain.  The  latter  feature  has  naturally 
been  from  the  earliest  stages  of  human  history  the 
crowning  horror  of  defeat.    So  Homer,  i7.  i.  4 : — 

**  And  many  mtehty  souls  of  heroes  sent 
To  Hades,  and  their  bodies  made  a  prey 
To  dogs  and  to  all  birds.'* 
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(4)  Manasseh  the  son  of  Hesekiah.— The  hcnror 
of  that  long  and  evil  reign  still  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  the  prophet  saw  in  it  the  beginning  of  the 
evils  from  which  his  people  were  now  suffering.  The 
name  of  Hezekiah  may  have  been  inserted  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  g^ilt  of  his  successor. 

(5)  To  ask  how  thou  doestP— This  is  a  lair 
paraphrase  of  the  original,  but  it  wants  the  Oriental 
colouring  of  the  more  literal  to  ask  after  thy  peace. 
As  "  Peace  be  with  thee  "  was  the  usual  formula  of 
salutation,  sc.,"Is  it  peace?"  was  the  equivalent  for 
our  more  prosaic  question,  "  How  do  you  do  P"  (G^n. 
xliii  27 ;  Judges  xviii.  15).  The  same  phrase  meets 
us  in  Exod.  xviii.  7,  "They  asked  each  other  of  their 
welfare,"  literally,  of  their  peace, 

(6)  Thou  hast  forsaken  me.— The  Hebrew  word 
has  the  stronger  sense  of  rejediing  or  repudiating  as 


Terr&ra  faUing  upon  the  CUy, 


JEREMIAH,  XV. 


The  Woe  of  the  Prophet. 


liand  against  thee,  and  destroy  thee ;  I 
am  weary  with  repenting.  ^>  And  I 
will  fan  them  with  a  fan  in  the  gates  of 
the  land;  I  will  bereave  them  of  ^chil- 
dren, I  will  destroy  my  people,  since 
they  retnm  not  from  their  ways.  <8>  Their 
widows  are  increased  to  me  above  the 
sand  of  the  seas :  I  have  brought  upon 
them  '  against  the  mother  of  the  young 
men  a  spoiler  at  noonday:  I  have 
caused  Mm  to  fall  upon  it  suddenly, 
and  terrors  upon  the  city.  <^)  She  that 
hath  borne  seven  languisheth :  she  hath 
given  up  the  ghost;  'her  sun  is  gone 


1  Or.  whattoeverU 
dear. 
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down  while  it  was  yet  day:  she  hath 
been  ashamed  and  confounded :  and  the 
residue  of  them  will  I  deliver  to  the 
sword  before  their  enemies,  saith  the 

LOBD. 

(10)  » Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou 
bast  borne  me  a  mai  of  strife  and  a  man 
of  contention  to  the  whole  earth!  I 
have  neither  lent  on  usury,  nor  men 
have  lent  to  me  on  usury ;  yet  every  one 
of  them  doth  curse  me.  <^)  The  Lobd 
said.  Verily  it  shall  be  well  with  thy 
remnant ;  verily  *I  will  cause  the  enemy 
to  entreat  thee  well  in  the  time  of  evU 


well  as  mmplv  leaving,  and  gives  the  reason  for  a  like 
rejection  on  the  part  of  Jehovah. 

I  am  weary  with  repenting.— The  long-suffering 
of  Gk)d  is  described,  as  before,  in  anthropomorphic  lan- 
guage (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  35).  He  had  "  repented,"  i.e., 
changed  His  nnipose  of  jpnnishing,  bat  patience  was 
now  exhansteo,  and  justice  was  weary  ox  the  delay, 
and  must  take  its  coarse.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am 
weary  of  pitying  or  of  relenting  would  be  a  better 
rendering. 

(7)  I  will  fan  them  with  a  fan.— The  image  is,  of 
course,  the  familiar  one  of  the  threshing-floor  and  the 
winnowing-fan  or  shovel  (Pss.  i.  4,  xxxv.  5 ;  Matt,  iii 
12).  The  tenses  should  be  past  in  both  clauses — I  have 
winnowed  ...  J  have  bereaved  ...  J  Jiave  destroyed. 

In  the  gates  of  the  land  .  .  .— Possibly  the 
" gates''  stand  for  ihe  fortified  cities  of  Judah,  the 
chief  part  being  taken  for  the  whole,  more  probably 
for  the  "apprMches"  of  the  land.  So  the  Greeks 
spoke  of  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  as  the  CiHcian 
gates,  and  so  we  speak  of  the  Ehyber  and  Bohun 
passes  as  "  the  gates  of  India." 

Since  they  return  not. — The  insertion  of  the  con- 
junction, which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
original,  weakens  the  vigour  of  the  abruptness  of  the 
clause,  and  nrobablv  suggests  a  wrong  sequence  of 
thought.  Jenovah  had  cmbstened  them,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  They  returned  not  from  their  ways.  Yet, 
as  in  the  Vulgate,  rather  than  "  since,"  is  the  implied 
conjunction. 

(8)  I  have  brought  .  .  .—Better,  J  have  brought 
upon  them,  even  upon  the  mother  of  the  young  warrior 
(i.e.,  upon  the  woman  who  rejoices  most  in  her  son's 
heroism),  a  apoHer  at  noon-day,  i.e,,  coming,  when  least 
expected,  at  the  hour  when  most  armies  rested.  (See 
N«te  on  chap.  vi.  4.) 

I  have  caused  him  to  fall  upon  it  suddenly 
•  •  . — Better,  I  have  brought  suddenly  upon  her  (the 
"  mother  "  of  the  previous  sentence)  travau-pangs  (as  in 
Isa.  ziii.  8)  and  dismay.  The  Aramaic  word  for  the 
anguish  of  childbirth  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"«ity,"  and  this  has  misled  translators.  The  LXX. 
gives  the  true  meaning. 

W  She  that  hath  borne  seven.— In  the  picture 
of  the  previous  verse  the  glory  of  the  mother  was 
found  in  the  valour  of  her  son,  nere  in  the  number  of 
her  children.  *'  Seven,"  as  the  perfect  number,  repre- 
sented, as  in  1  Sam.  ii  5,  Buth  iv.  15,  the  typical  com- 
pleteness of  the  family. 

Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day. 
—Hie  image  of  this  eclipse  of  all  joy  and  brightness 


may  possibly  have  been  sugj^ted  by  the  actual  eclipse 
of  the  sun  (total  in  Palestine),  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610,  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Megfiddo,  just  as  the  earthquake 
m  the  reign  of  Uzsdah  suggested  much  of  the  imagery 
of  Isaiah  and  Amos  (Isa.  u.  19 ;  Amos  L  1,  2,  iv.  11 ; 
Zech.  ziv.  5).  A  like  image  meets  us  in  Amos 
viii  9. 

(10)  Woe  is  me  .  .  .—The  abruptness  of  the  tran« 
sition  suggests  the  thought  that  we  have  a  distinct 
fragment  which  has  been  merged  in  the  artificial  con- 
tinuity of  the  chapter.  Possibly,  as  some  have  thought, 
verses  10  and  11  have  been  misplaced  in  transcrip- 
tion, and  should  come  after  verse  14,  where  thev  fit  m 
admirably  with  the  context.  The  sequence  of  thouf^ht 
may,  however,  be  that  the  picture  of  the  sorrowing 
mother  in  the  previous  verses  suggests  the  reflection 
that  there  may  be  other  causes  for  a  mother's  sorrow 
than  that  of  which  he  has  spoken,  and  so  he  bursts 
out  into  the  cry,  "Woe  is  me,  my  mother!"  The 
prophet  feels  more  than  ever  the  awfulness  of  his 
calling  as  a  vessel  of  God's  truth.  He,  too,  found  that 
he  had  come  **  not  to  send  peace  on  eartii,  but  a  sword  " 
(Matt.  X.  34).  His  days  were  as  full  of  strife  as  the 
life  of  the  usurer,  whose  quarrels  with  his  debtors  had 
become  the  proverbial  type  of  endless  litigation.  As 
examples  of  the  workim^  of  the  law  of  debt,  see  Exod. 
xxii.  25 ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Prov.  vi.  1 — 5;  Isa.  xxiv.  2 ; 
Pss.  XV.  5,  cix.  11. 

We  note,  as  characteristic  of  the  pathetic  tenderness 
of  the  prophet's  character,  the  address  to  his  mother. 
We  may  think  of  her  probabl  v  as  still  living,  and  the 
thought  of  her  suffering  embitters  her  son's  griel 
The  sword  was  piercing  wroufh  her  soul  also  (Luke  ii. 
35).    There,  too,  Uiere  was  a  Mater  dolorosa. 

01)  Verily  it  shall  be  well  with  thy  remnant. 
—The  passage  is  obscure,  and  the  reading  uncertain ; 
(1)  Thy  freedom  shaU  be  for  good,  or  (2)  J  afflict  thee 
for  thy  good,  or  (3)  I  strengthen  thee  for  thy  good,  have 
been  proposed  as  better  renderings.  The  second  seems 
to  give  the  meaning  most  in  harmony  with  the  con« 
text.  Jehovah  comforts  the  despairing  prophet  by  the 
promise  that  in  due  time  there  shall  be  a  deliverance 
from  the  discords  of  his  life,  and  that  "  all  things  shaU 
work  together  for  his  good." 

I  wiU  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well. 
— The  final  adverb,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
obscures  the  sense,  suggesting  the  English  phrase  of 
"  treating  well."  Better,  I  wiU  cause  the  enemy  to  be  a 
suppliant  to  thee  in  time  of  eviL  Partial  fulfilments  of 
the  promise  are  found  m  ohaps.  xxi.  1,  xxxvii.  3, 
xliL2. 
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and  in  the  time  of  affliction.  (^>  Shall  j«  ch.i7.«. 
iron  break  the  northern  iron  and  the  ; 
steel?  ^^  Thy  substance  and  thy 
treasures  will  I  give  to  the  •  spoil  with- 
out price,  and  that  for  aU  thy  sins,  even 
in  aU  thy  borders.  (^*^  And  I  will  make 
thee  to  pass  with  thine  enemies  into  a 
land  which  thou  knowest  not :  for  a  ^fire 
is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  rohich  shaJl 
bum  upon  you. 

(15)  O  Lord,  thou  knowest :  remember 
me,  and  yisit  me,  and  revenge  me  of  my 
persecutors ;  take  me  not  away  in  thy 
longsuffering :  know  that  for  thy  sake 


,  b  Deal.  8X  n. 


c  Ezek.  3. 8 ;  Rev. 

10.0. 
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I  have  suffered  rebuke.  Ci«)  Thy  words 
were  found,  and  I  did  '  eat  them ;  and 
thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  re- 

{'oicing  of  mine  heart:  for  ^I  am  called 
)y  thy  name,  O  Lobd  God  of  hosts. 
<i7>  I  sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the 
mockers,  nor  rejoiced ;  I  sat  alone  be- 
cause of  thy  hand :  for  thou  hast  filled 
me  with  indignation.  ^^)  Why  is  my 
"pain  perpetual,  a^d  my  ^onnd  incur- 
able,  which  refuseth  to  be  healed  ?  wilt 
thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar, 
and  as  waters  that  ^fail? 
<^>  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd,  If 


W  Shall  iron  break  .  .  .  P— The  abraptness  of 
the  qnestion  and  the  boldness  of  the  imagery  make  the 
interpretation  difficult.  That  which  most  harmonises 
with  the  context  (assuming  this  verse  to  carry  on  the 
thought  of  verses  1 — 9,  after  the  interruption,  possibly 
the  interpolation,  of  verses  10  and  11;  is,  tnat  the 
prayer  oi  the  prophet,  strong  though  it  may  be,  cannot 
change  the  inflexible  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  chastise 
Bis  people's  sins.  Some  have,  however,  taken  the 
words  as  declaring  (1)  the  powerlessness  of  Judah  to 
resist  the  titanic  strenc^  oi  the  Chaldsaans,  or  (2)  the 
impotence  of  the  prophet's  enemies  to  deter  him  from 
his  work,  or  (3)  the  prophet's  want  of  power  against 
the  obdurate  evil  of  the  people,  or  (4)  the  weiumess 
of  Pharaoh-nechoh  as  compared  with  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Of  these  (3)  has  a  show  of  plausibility  from  chaps,  i.  18 
and  XV.  20,  but  does  not  harmonise  so  well  with 
what  precedes  and  follows.  The  "northern  iron"  is 
probably  that  of  the  Ghalvbes  of  Pontus,  mentioned  as 
the  "artificers  in  iron"  by  .Sschjlus  (Prom.  Bound, 
733),  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  is  called  bv  him  the 
land  which  is  "  the  mother  of  iron  "  {Ibid.  309),  famous 
for  being  harder  than  all  others.  For  "steel"  we 
should  read  bronze.  The  word  is  commonly  translated 
"  brass,"  but  that  compound,  in  its  modem  sense,  was 
unknown  to  the  metallurgy  of  Israel. 

Ox>  Thy  substance  and  thy  treasures  .  .  •— 
Assuming  the  words  to  stand  in  their  right  place,  we 
must  look  on  them  as  addressed  to  Jeremiah  as  the 
intercessor,  and  therefore  the  representative,  of  his 
people.  If  we  admit  a  dislocation,  of  which  there  seem 
many  signs,  we  may  connect  them  with  verses  5  and  6, 
and  then  they  are  spoken  to  Jerusalem.  The  recurrence 
of  the  words  in  chap.  xvii.  3,  4,  as  addressed  to  the 
mountain  of  the  plain,  i.e.,  Zion,  makes  this  probable. 

Without  price.— As  in  Ps.  xliv.  12 ;  Isa.  lil  3, 
this  implies  the  extremest  abandonment.  The  enemies 
of  Israel  were  to  have  an  easy  victory,  for  which 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  usual  price  of  blood ; 
nor  did  God,  on  His  side,  demand  from  them  any 
payment  for  the  victory  He  bestowed.  He  gave 
away  His  people  as  men  give  that  which  they  count 
worthless. 

(X*)  I  will  make  thee  to  pass  with  thine 
enemies  .  •  . — ^The  Hebrew  text  is  probably  corrupt, 
and  a  slight  variation  of  the  reading  oi  one  word  brings 
tlie  verse  into  harmony  with  the  parallel  passage  of 
chap.  xvii.  4,  and  gives  a  better  meaning,  I  will  make 
thee  serve  thine  enemies  in  a  land  thou  dost  not 
know.  As  it  stands  without  the  pronoun  "  thee  "  in  the 
Hebrew  we  may  take  it,  with  some  commentators,  as 


meaning,  I  will  make  them  (the  "  treasures"  of  verse  13) 
pass  wUh  thine  enemies  .  .  . 

A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger.— Another 
quotation  from  Deuteronomy  (chap,  xxxii.  22). 

(15)  o  Iiord,  thou  knowest . .  .—The  prophet  con- 
tinues in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  the  complaint  that 
had  begun  in  verse  10.  The  words  remind  us  of  the 
imprecations  of  the  so-called  vindictive  psalms  (such, 
e.g.,  as  Pss.  Ixix.  and  cix.),  and  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  genesis  of  the  emotions  which  they  express. 
Not  even  the  promise  of  verse  11  has  given  rest  to  his 
soul.  He  craves  to  see  the  righteous  retribution  for  the 
sufferings  which  men  have  wrongfully  inflicted  on  him. 

(16)  Thy  words  were  found  .  .  .—The  words  go 
back  to  the  mission  of  chap,  i.,  and  paint,  with  a  won- 
derful power,  the  beginning  of  a  prophet's  work,  the 
new-bom  intensity  of  joy  in  the  sense  of  communion 
with  the  EtemaL  The  soul  feeds  on  the  words  that 
come  to  it  (see  the  same  figure  in  a  bolder  form  in 
Ezek.  ii.  8,  iii.  1—^ ;  Rev.  x.  9).  They  are  "  sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb "  (Ps.  xix.  10).  They 
are  incorporated  with  its  life,  are  "  the  rejoicing  of  its 
heart."  He  is  called  by  the  Name  of  "  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts,"  or,  more  literallv,  that  Name  is  called  upon 
him.  As  the  witness  of  his  special  consecration,  he 
becomes,  like  other  prophets,  "a  man  of  God'* 
(1  Kings  xiii.  1 ;  2  Kinss  vii.  2 ;  1 11m.  vi.  11). 

(17)  In  the  assembly  of  the  mockers.— Bather, 
of  the  mirthful.  The  word,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
K>und  in  Isaac  ( *  laughter),  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  evil  or  cynical  muth,  like  that  of  the  "scomer" 
of  Ps.  i.  1.  What  is  meant  is,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  consecration  to  his  office  the  prophet's 
life  had  not  been  as  the  life  of  other  men,  but 
had  been  marked  by  a  strange  loneliness,  filled  with 
the  consuming  wrath  of  Jehovah  against  the  evils  that 
surrounded  him.  The  "  hand  "  of  Jehovah  is  used  here, 
as  in  Ezek.  i.  3,  iii.  22,  viii.  1,  for  the  special  oveipower- 
ine  consciousness  of  the  fulness  of  inspiration. 

(18)  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a 
liar  .  •  .  P— The  words  express  a  bitter  sense  of  failure 
and  disappointment.  €k>d  nad  not  |>ro6pered  the  mission 
of  His  servant  as  He  had  pronused.  The  Hebrew, 
however,  is  not  so  startlingly  bold  as  the  English,  and 
is  satisfied  by  the  rendering,  wilt  thou  be  unto  me  as 
a  winter  torrent,  i.e.,  as  in  Job  vi.  15,  like  one  which 
flows  only  in  that  season,  and  is  dried  up  and  parched 
in  summer.  See  the  play  upon  the  word  achaib 
( »  a  lie)  in  Micah  L  14. 

09)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .—The 
Divine  voice  within  makes  answer  to  the  passionate' 
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thou  return,  then  will  I  bring  thee 
again,  and  thou  shalt  stand  before  me : 
and  if  thou  take  forth  the  precious  from 
the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth: 
let  them  return  unto  thee;  but  return 
not  thou  unto  them.  (^)  And  I  will 
make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced 
brasen  ''wall:  and  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  ^they  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  thee :  for  I  am  with  thee  to 
save  thee  and  to  deliver  thee,  saith  the 
Lord.  ^^^  And  I  will  deliver  thee  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  I  will 
redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
terrible. 

CHAPTEE  XVI.— (1)  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  also  unto  me,  saying, 
(S)  Thou  shalt  not  take  thee  a  wife, 
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neither  shalt  thou  have  sons  or  daugh* 
ters  in  this  place.  (^)  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  concerning  the  sons  and  con* 
ceming  the  daughters  that  are  bom  in 
this  place,  and  concerning  their  mothers 
that  bare  them,  and  concerning  their 
fathers  that  begat  them  in  this  land; 
W  They  shall  die  of  'grievous  deaths; 
they  shall  not  be  ''lamented;  neither 
shall  they  be  buried ;  but  they  shall  be 
as  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth :  and 
they  shall  be  consumed  by  the  sword, 
and  by  famine ;  and  their '  carcases  shall 
be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  for 
the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

W  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Enter 
not  into  the  house  of  ^mourning, 
neither  go  to  lament  nor  bemoan  them : 
for  I  have  taken  away  my  peace  from 


oomplaint.  The  prophet  also  needs,  not  less  than  the 
people,  to  "  return  "  to  his  trae  mind,  to  repent  of  his 
mnrmnrin^  and  distrust.  Upon  that  condition  only 
can  he  again  *'  stand  before  "  the  Lord  in  the  full  sense 
of  that  word,  and  minister  to  Him  as  a  prophet-priest 
(comp.  1  Kin^s  xvii.  1,  xviii.  15;  2  Kings  ui.  14). 
He  luis  to  distmgnish  between  "  the  precious  and  the 
Tile,"  between  tfie  gold  and  the  dross,  between  a 
righteous  zeal  and  the  despondent  bitterness  which 
is  its  spurious  counterfeit,  not  in  the  people  only  to 
whom  he  speaks  but  in  Idmself .  Above  ul  he  must 
beware  of  being  temj^ted  by  his  sense  of  failure,  to 
return  to  the  people  m  the  temper  of  one  who  tunes 
his  voice  according  to  the  time.  Bather  must  they 
"return"  to  him  and  rise  to  his  level,  both  "return- 
ing "  to  Jehovah. 

(20)  I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people  .  .  .— 
It  is  significant  that  the  promise  reproduced  the  very 
words  which  the  prophet  had  heard  when  he  was  &rst 
summoned  to  his  work  (see  Note  on  diap.  i.  18,  19). 
Jehovah  had  not  been  unfaithful  to  His  word,  but,  like 
an  promises,  it  depended  on  implied  conditions,  and 
these  the  fidnt-heurted,  desponding  prophet  had  but 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  Let  him  "return"  to  the  temper 
of  trust,  and  there  should  be  an  abundant  deliverance 
for  him. 

XVI. 

0)  The  word  of  the  Lord  oame  also  unto  me. 
— ^The  formula  introduces  a  new  and  distinct  message, 
extending  to  chap.  xvii.  18,  and  it  is  one  even  more 
terrible  m  its  threatenings  than  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  There  is  nothing  in  its  contents  to  fix  the 
date  with  any  certainty,  but  we  may  think  of  it  as 
probably  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
when  that  king  was  trusting  in  an  alliance  with 
Egypt  (chap.  xvii.  13),  and  tne  people  taunted  the 
propnet  witn  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  predictions 
(chap.  xvii.  15). 

(8)  Thou  Shalt  not  take  thee  a  wife  .  .  .—The 
words  came  to  an  Israelite  and  to  a  priest  with  a  force 
which  we  can  hardly  understand.  With  them  marriage, 
and  the  hopes  whidi  it  involved,  was  not  only  a  happi- 
ness but  a  duty,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  it  was  to 
xenonnee  both,  because  the  evil  that  was  coming  on  the 


nation  was  such  as  to  turn  both  into  a  curse.  We  may 
compare  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xxiv.  19  and  those 
spoken  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii. 
29),  and  what,  in  piat  at  least,  entered  into  St.  Paul's 
motives  for  a  like  abstinence  on  account  of  "the 
present  distress '^  (1  Cor.  vii.  26). 

W  Of  grieyoua  deaths.~Literally,  deathe  from 
diseases,  including,  perhaps,  famine  (as  in  chap.  xiv. 
18),  as  contrasted  with  the  more  immediate  work  of 
the  sword. 

They  shall  not  be  lamented.— Among  a  people 
who  attached  such  importance  to  the  due  observance  of 
funeral  obsequies  as  tne  Jews  did,  the  neglect  of  those 
obsequies  was,  of  course,  here,  as  in  chap.  xxii.  18, 
a  symptom  of  extremest  misery.  Like  features  have 
presented  themselves  in  the  pestilences  or  sieves  of 
other  cities  and  other  times,  as  in  the  description  in 
Lucretius  (vi.  1278)  :— 

"Neo  mo8  ille  sepultorsB  remanebat  in  urbe. 
Quo  plus  hie  populus  semper  consuerat  humari.* 

*'No  more  the  customed  rites  of  sepulture 
Were  practised  in  the  city,  such  as  wont 
Of  old  to  tend  the  dead  with  reverent  care." 

Compare  the  account  of  the  plague  at  Athens  in 
Thucydides  (ii.  52). 

<5)  The  house  of  mourning.— Better,  moummg- 
feast.  The  word  is  found  only  here  and  in  Amos  vi.  7, 
where  it  is  translated  "  banquet."  So  the  Vulg.  gplves 
here  domus  eonvivii,  and  the  LXX.  the  Greek  word 


latter  meaning,  but  the  idea  of  the  *'  feast "  or  *"  social 
^thering"  should  be,  at  least,  recognised.  Not  to- go 
mto  the  house  of  mirth  would  be  a  li^ht  matter  as  com- 
pared with  abstaining  even  from  visits  of  sympathy 
and  condolence.  Li  £ccles.  vii.  4  the  Hebrew  gives  a 
different  word. 

My  peace.— The  word  is  used  in  its  highest  power, 
as  including  all  other  blessings.  It  is  Jehovah 'speace : 
that  which  He  once  had  given,  but  which  H!e  now 
withholds  (comp.  John  xiv.  27).  Men  were  to  accept 
that  withdrawal  in  silent  awe,  not  with  the  conventional 
routine  of  customary  sorrow. 
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JEKEMTAK,    XYI.       The  Sine  that  have  led  to  Judgment. 


this  people,  saith  the  Lord,  even  loving- 
kindness  and  mercies.  (^  Both  the 
great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this 
land :  thej  shall  not  be  buried,  neither 
shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  'cut 
themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald 
for  them:  (^)  neither  shall  men  ^tear 
themselves  for  them  in  mourning,  to 
comfort  them  for  the  dead;  neither 
shall  msn  give  them  the  cup  of  consola- 
tion to  drmk  for  their  father  or  for  their 
mother. 

<®)  Thou  shalt  not  also  go  into  the 
house  of  feasting,  to  sit  vnth  them  to 
eat  and  to  drink.  (^)  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Be- 
hold, ^I  will  cause  to  cease  out  of  this 
place  in  your  eyes,  and  in  your  days, 
the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of 
gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride. 

(10)  ^^d  xt  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
thou  shalt  shew  this  people  all  these 
words,  and  they  shall  say  umto  thee. 


aLey.l0.S8;Deuu 
14  L 


1  Or,  break  bfMid 
for  th«m,MBBzelL. 
S«.17. 


fr  Iaa.31  7.6;  ch. 
7.  84;  A  25.  10; 
SxelLao.  1& 


e  eta.  ft.  U;  A  U. 
21 


(icb.7.90L 


9  Or,  tttMcrmuBi. 


«Deat.4.S7:  A9& 
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/  ch.  A  7,  & 


^Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  pronounced 
all  this  great  evil  against  us?  or  what 
is  our  iniquity  ?  or  what  is  our  sin  that 
we  have  committed  against  the  Lord 
our  God  ?  <">  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto 
them,  Because  your  fathers  have  for- 
saken me,  saith  the  Lord,  and  have 
walked  after  other  gods,  and  have 
served  them,  and  have  worshipped 
them,  and  have  forsaken  me,  and  have 
not  kept  my  law ;  ^^)  and  ye  have  done 
''worse  than  your  fathers;  for,  behold, 
ye  walk  every  one  after  the  ^imagination 
of  his  evil  heart,  that  they  may  not 
hearken  unto  me :  <^>  'therefore  vnll  I 
cast  you  out  of  this  land  into  a  land 
that  ye  know  not,  neither  ye  nor  your 
fathers ;  and  thiere  shall  ye  serve  other 
gods  day  and  night;  where  I  will  not 
shew  you  favour. 

(")  Therefore,  behold,  the  /days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be 
said.  The  Lord  liveth,  that  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land 


W  Nor  out  themselyes,  nor  make  themselves 
bald. — ^Both  practices  were  forbidden  bv  the  Law 
(Ley.  zix.  28,  zxi.  5 ;  Dent.  xiv.  1),  probably  in  order 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Israel  and  the 
nations  roond,  amon^whom  sach  practices  prevailed 
(1  Elings  xviii.  28).  Both,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
common,  and  probably  had  gained  in  frequency  under 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh  (chaps,  vii.  29,  xlL  5 ;  Ezek.  vii. 
18 ;  Amos  viiL  10 ;  Micah  1. 16).  The  "  baldness  "  (t.c., 
shaving  the  crown  of  the  head)  seems  to  have  been  the 
more  common  of  the  two.    ' 

(7)  Neither  shall  men  tear  themBelyes.— The 
marginal  reading,  *'  Neither  shall  men  break  bread  for 
ihem,'^  as  in  Isa.  Iviii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  4,  ffives  the  true 
meaning.  We  are  entering  upon  another  region  of 
funeral  customs,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  practices 
connected  with  the  "wiJcee"  of  old  English  life. 
After  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  and  of  fasting,  as  the 
si^  of  sorrow  (2  Sam.  L  12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  17), 
friends  came  to  the  mourner  to  comfort  him.  A  feast 
was  prepared  for  them,  oonsistinfl^  of  "tihe  bread  of 
mourners  "  (Hosea  ix.  4, ;  Ezek.  mv.  17)  and  the  "  cup 
of  consolation,"  as  for  those  of  a  heavy  heart  (Frov. 
zzzL  6).  It  is  probable  that  some  Teierenee  to  this 
practice  was  implied  in  our  Lord's  solemn  benediction 
of  the  bread  and  of  the  cup  at  the  Lost  Supper.  As 
His  body  had  been  "  anointed  for  the  buriaf"  (Matt. 
zxvi.  12),  so,  in  giving  the  symbols  of  His  death.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  keepmg  with  His  disciples  His  own 
funeral  feast.  The  thought  of  the  dead  lying  un- 
buried,  or  buried  without  honour,  is  contemplated  in 
all  its  horrors. 

(8)  Into  the  house  of  feasting.— ^Literally,  the 
house  of  drinking,  i.e.,  in  this  case,  as  interpreted  by 
the  next  verse,  of  festive  and  mirthful  gathering. 
This  prohibition  follows  d  fortiori  from  the  other,  if 
it  was  unmeet  for  the  prophet  to  enter  into  the  house 
of  mourning,  much  more  was  he  to  hold  himself  aloof 
from  mirth.    He  was  to  stuid  apart,  in  the  awful  con- 
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sdousness  of  his  solitary  mission.  The  words  of 
Eccles.  vii  2  come  to  our  thoughts  as  teaching  that 
it  was  better  even  so. 

(9)  The  voice  of  mirth  •  .  .—The  words  had  been 
used  once  before  (chap.  vii.  34),  and  will  meet  us  vet 
again  (diaps.  zzv.  10,  xxxiii.  11),  but  they  gain  ratner 
than  lose  in  their  solemnity  by  this  verbal  iteration. 

(10)  What  is  our  iniquity?  .  .  .—Now,  as  before 
(chap.  V.  19),  the  threatenings  of  ludgment  are  met 
with  words  of  re^l  or  affect^  wonder.  "  What  have 
we  done  to  call  for  all  thisP  In  what  are  we  worse 
than  our  fathers,  or  than  other  nations?"  All 
prophets  had  more  or  less  to  encounter  the  same 
haroness.  It  reaches  its  highest  form  in  the  re- 
iterated questions  of  the  same  type  in  Mai.  L,  ii 

(12)  Iniagination.— Better,  as  before,  stubbomneas. 

(IS)  There  shall  ye  serve  other  gods  day  and 
night.— The  words  are  spoken  in  the  bitterness  of 
irony :  "  You  have  chosen  to  serve  the  gods  of  other 
nations  here  in  your  own  land ;  therefore,  by  a  righteous 
retribution,  you  shall  serve  them  in  another  sense,  as 
being  in  bondage  to  their  worshippers,  and  neitiier 
night  nor  da^  shall  give  you  respite.     . 

Where  I  will  not  shew  you  flavour.— Better, 
since,  or  for,  1  will  not  shew  you  favour. 

a4^  15)  Behold,  the  days  come  .  .  .—Judgment 
and  mercy  are  tempered  in  the  promise.  Here  the 
former  is  predominant.  Afterwards,  in  chap,  zxiii.  5— 
8,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  hope  of  a  personal 
Deliverer,  the  latter  gains  the  ascendiuit.  As  vet  the 
main  thought  is  that  the  Egyptian  bondage  shall  be  as 
a  light  thing  compared  with  that  which  the  people  will 
endure  in  me  *'  land  of  the  north,"  t.e.,  in  that  of  the 
Chaldseans;  so  that,  when  they  return,  their  minds 
will  turn  to  their  deliverance  m>m  it,  rather  than  to 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  as  an  example  of  the  mercy 
and  might  of  Jehovfui.  Then  once  again,  and  in  a  yet 
higher  degree,  it  should  be  seen  that  man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunitj. 
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The  Gentiles  twmmg  to  Ood. 


of  Egypt ;  (^)  but.  The  Loed  Kveth, 
that  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  the  north,  and  from 
all  the  lands  whither  he  had  driven 
them:  aad  I  wiU  bring  them  again 
into  their  land  that  I  gave  unto  their 
£a.thers. 

<^®)  Behold,  I  will  send  for  many 
fishers,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall 
fish  them;  and  after  will  I  send  for 
many  hunters,  and  they  shall  hunt 
them  from  every  mountain,  and  from 
every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the 
rocks.  ^^''^  Tor  mine  "eyes  are  upon  all 
their  ways :  they  are  not  hid  from  my 
face,  neither  is  their  iniquity  hid  from 
mine  eyes.  ^^^  And  first  I  will  re- 
compense their  iniquity  and  their  sin 
double ;  because  they  have  defiled  my 
land,  they  have  filled  mine  inheritance 


a  JobS4.9l;Pror. 
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with  the  carcases  of  their  detestable 
and  abominable  things. 

(i»)  O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my 
fortress,  and  my  refuge  in  the  day  of 
affliction,  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto 
thee  fr^m  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shall  say.  Surely  our  fathers  have  in- 
herited lies,  vanity,  and  things  wherein 
there  is  no  profit.  ^^^  Shall  a  man 
make  gods  unto  himself,  and  Hhqr  are 
no  go&  ?  <*^)  Therefore,  behold,  I  will 
this  once  cause  them  to  know,  I  will 
cause  them  to  know  mine  hand  and  my 
might;  and  they  shall  know  that  my 
name  is  The  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  XVn.— (i>  The  sin  of 
Judah  is  written  with  a  *^pen  of  iron, 
and  with  the  ^  point  of  a  diamond :  it  is 
graven  upon  the  table  of  their  heart. 


0^  I  will  send  for  many  fishers  •  •  .—The 
words  refer  to  the  threat,  not  to  the  jproinise.  The 
"fishers,"  as  in  Amos  iv.  2;  Hab.  i.  1^,  are  the  in- 
vading nations,  Burronnding  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  as 
with  a  drac^-net,  and  allowing  none  to  escape.  The 
process  is  described  under  this  very  name  of  "dnu^- 
netting"  the  country  by  Herodotus  (iii.  149,  vi.  31), 
as  applied  bv  the  army  of  Xerxes  to  Samos,  Chios, 
Tenedos,  ana  other  islands.  The  application  of  the 
words  either  to  the  withering  of  the  people  after  their 
dispersion  or  to  the  later  work  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  is  an  after-thought,  having  its  source  in  our 
Lord's  words,  "  I  will  m2ke  you  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt. 
\Y.  19).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  enough  that  those 
words  may  have  been  suggested  by  Jeremiah's,  the 
same  image  being  used,  as  in  the  parable  of  Matt.  xiii. 
47,  to  describe  the  blessine  which  had  before  presented 
its  darker  aspect  of  punishment. 

Hunters. — Another  aspect  of  the  same  thought, 
pointing,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  distinction  between 
the  two,  to  the  work  of  the  irregular  skirmisher  as  the 
former  image  did  to  that  of  8ie  main  body  of  the 
armj :  men  might  take  refuse,  as  hunted  beasts  might 
do,  m  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  but  they  should  be  driven 
forth  even  from  these. 

(17)  Mine  eyes  are  upon  all  their  ways.—The 
context  shows  that  here  also  the  thought  is  presented 
on  its  severer  side.  The  sins  of  Israel  mtve  not  escaped 
the  all-seeine  eye  of  Jehovah. 

(1^)  I  will  recompense  their  iniquity  and 
their  sin  double.— A  restitution,  or  fine,  to  double 
the  amount  of  the  wrong  done  was  almost  the  normal 
standard  of  punishment  under  the  Law  of  Moses 
(Exod.  xxii.  4,  7).  The  words  threaten  accordingly  a 
full  pimishment  according  to  the  utmost  rigour.  In 
Isa.  xl.  2  the  same  thought  is  presented  in  its  brighter 
ajspect.  Israel  has  received  "  double  for  all  her  sins," 
and  therefore,  having  pud,  as  it  were,  **  the  uttermost 
farthing  "  (Matt.  v.  §6),  she  may  now  hope  for  mercy. 

The  carcases  .  •  . — The  word  maybe  used  in  scorn 
of  the  lifeless  form  of  the  dumb  idols  which  the 
people  worshipped,  to  touch  which  was  to  be  polluted, 
as  by  contact  with  a  corose  (Num.  xix.  11) ;  but  it  more 
probably  points  to  the  dead  bodies  of  the  victims  that 


had  been  sacrificed  to  them.  The  phrase  occurs  also 
in  a  like  context  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30.  It  would  appear 
from  Isa.  Ixv.  4  that  these  often  included  animals  wnich 
bv  the  Law  were  unclean :  "  swine's  flesh  and  broth  of 
abominable  things." 

(19)  o  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  fortress.— 
The  words  speak  of  a  returning  confidence  in  the 
prophet's  mind,  and  find  utterance  in  what  is  prac- 
ticalLy  (though  the  Hebrew  words  are  not  the  same)  an 
edio  of  Ps.  xviii  2,  or  more  closely  of  Fss.  xxviiL  1,  8, 
lix.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  3. 

The  Gtontiles  shall  come  unto  thee.— The  sin 
and  folly  of  Israel  are  painted  in  contrast  with  the 
prophet's  vision  of  the  inture.  Then,  in  that  far-off 
time  of  which  other  prophets  had  spoksn  (Micah  iv.  1 ; 
Isa.  ii  2),  the  Ghsntiles  should  come  to  Jerusalem, 
turning  from  the  "vanities"  they  had  inherited;  and 
yet  Israel,  who  had  inherited  a  truer  faith,  was  now 
abasing  herself  even  to  their  level  or  below  it.  Israel 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative  the  question  which 
seemed  to  admit  only  of  an  answer  in  the  negative : 
"  Shall  a  man  make  gods  unto  himself,  and  they  are  no 
godsP" 

(^)  I  will  this  once  cause  them  to  know . . .— 
The  warning  comes  with  all  the  emphasis  of  iteration, 
thU  once.  As  in  a  way  without  a  parallel,  once  for 
all,  they  should  learn  that  the  name  of  the  God  they 
had  rejected  was  Jehovah,  the  Eternal  (Exod.  iii.  14), 
unchai^eable  in  His  righteousness.  The  thought  is 
parallel  to  that  of  Ezek.  xiL  15. 

xvn. 

0)  A  pen  of  iron.— i.e.,  a  stylus,  or  gpraving  tool, 
as  in  Job  xix.  24,  chiefly  used  for  eng^ving  in  stone  or 
metal.  In  Ps.  xlv.  1  it  seems  to  have  been  used  of  the 
instrument  with  which  the  scribe  wrote  on  his  tablets. 

With  the  point  of  a  diamond.— The  word 
expresses  the  idea  of  the  hardness  rather  than  the 
bmliancy  of  the  diamond,  and  is  rendered  "adamant" 
in  Ezek.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12.    (For  the  diamond  as  a 

frecious  stone  a  different  word  is  used  in  Exod.  xxviii. 
8.)  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  applied  only  to  the 
diamond-point  set  in  iron  used  by  engravers.  Such 
instruments  were  known  to  the  Romans  (Pliny,  Hist 
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The  Heath  in  i/is  Desert. 


and  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars ; 
<2)  whilst  their  children  remember  their 
altars  and  their  *  groves  by  the  green 
trees  upon  the  high  hills.  (^>  O  my 
mountain  in  the  field,  *I  will  give  thy 
substance  and  all  thy  treasures  to  the 
spoil,  and  thy  high  places  for  sin, 
throughout  all  thy  borders.  ^*)  And 
thou,  even  ^  thyself,  shalt  discontinue 
from  thine  heritage  that  I  gave  thee ; 
and  I  will  cause  thee  to  serve  thine 
enemies  in  the  land  which  thou  know- 
est  not:    for  ye  have  kindled  a  fire 


a  JiidgM8.r;lML 
L29. 


bClLl&llL 


1  Heb,  in  ihyadf. 


e  Pg.  113;  A 84. 8; 
&  u&  i;  Prov. 
i&ao;  Isa.ao.l& 


in  mine  anger,  which  shall  bum  for 
ever. 

(^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart 
departeth  from  the  Lord.  <•>  For  he 
shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert, 
and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh; 
but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in 
the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not 
inhabited. 

(7)  'Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord 


Nat,  zxxvii.  15),  and  may  have  been  in  use  in  Phoenicia 
or  Palestine.  The  words  describe  a  note  of  infamy  that 
could  not  be  erased,  and  this  was  stamped  in  upon  the 
tablets  of  the  heart  (comp.  2  Cor.  iiL  3),  and  Uazoned 
npon  the  "  horns  of  tiie  altars  "  of  their  false  worship, 
or  of  the  tme  worship  of  Jehovah  which  they  hiul 
polluted  and  renderea  false.  The  plural  ''altars" 
pointsprobably  to  the  former. 

(2)  whilst  their  children  remember  .  .  .—If 
we  take  "  children  "  as  referring  to  age,  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  horrors  of  Molech 
worship  were  burnt  in  upon  the  minds  of  boys  who 
were  present  at  such  a  'spectacle,  so  as  neyer  to  be 
forgotten,  but  the  general  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
the  **  children  "  of  Israel  or  Judah  seems  sufficient.  The 
thought  eroressed  is  that  eyery  locality  that  could  be 
used  for  idolatrous  worship  made  them  "remember" 
that  worship,  and  set  about  reproducing  it.  By  some 
interpreters  the  clause  is  rendered,  aa  they  remember 
their  children  so  do  they  their  altars  and  their  groves ; 
i.e.,  their  idols  are  as  dear  to  them  as  their  olraprinff. 
The  former  construction  is,  howeyer,  the  more  natunS, 
and  is  best  supported  by  the  yersions. 

GroyeB.— t.e.,  as  tlurou^hout  i^e  Old  Testament, 
when  connected  with  idomtry,  the  wooden  columns 
that  were  the  symbols  of  the  Phoenician  goddess 
Asherah,  possibly  the  same  as  Astarte  (Exod.  zxziy. 
13;  Dent,  xyl  21;  1  Kings  xiv.  23).  The  "green 
trees  "  suggested  the  thought  of  tiiis  worship — ^for  the 
Asherah,  though  not  a  groye,  was  generally  connected 
with  one — as  the  "  high  hills "  did  that  of  the  altars. 
Commonly  the  worship  is  described  as  "  under  every 
green  tree."  Here  a  different  preposition  is  used,  "  on 
the  green  trees,"  connecting  them  with  the  yerb 
"remember." 

(3)  My  moTintain  in  the  field.— As  in  chap,  xxi 
13;  Isa.  ii.  2;  Micah  iy.  2,  a  poetic  phrase  for  Jeruiaalem 
or  Zion,  its  greatness  consisting  not  in  its  material 
eleyation  aboye  the  "  field  "  or  surrounding  country,  but 
in  being  "  my  mountain,"  i.e.,  the  mountam  of  Jehoyah. 
The  words  predict  the  plunder  of  the  dty,  perhaps 
specially  the  plunder  of  tne  Temple. 

Thy  high  places. — As  haying  been  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  onward  the  chief  scene  of  the  false  worship 
of  the  people.  The  threat  is  repeated  almost  yerbally 
from  chap.  xy.  13. 

(4)  Thou,  even  thyself  .—Literally,  in  or  by  thyself, 
an  emphatic  form  for  expressing  loneliness  and  abandon- 
ment. 

Shalt  disoontinue  •  .  .—The  word  was  a  half- 
technical  one,  used  to  describe  the  act  of  leaying  lands 
untilled  and  releasing  creditors  in  the  sabbatioJ  year 


(Exod.  zziiL  11 ;  Dent.  xy.  2).  The  land  would  haye  its 
rest  now,  would  "  enjoy  its  sabbaths "  (Ley.  xxyi.  34 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxyi.  21),  though  Judah  had  failed  in 
obedience  to  the  Law  which  prescribed  them.  For  the 
rest  of  the  yerse,  see  Note  on  chap.  xy.  14. 

(5)  Cursed  be  the  man  .  .  .—The  words  are 
yehement  and  abrupt,  but  they  burst  from  the  prophet's 
lips  as  proclaiming  the  root  eyil  that  had  eaten  into  the 
life  of  tds  people.  Their  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh  had 
led  ihem  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  alliances,  and  these 
to  "  departing  from  the  Lord.  The  anathema  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  beatitude  of  yerse  7.  The  opening 
words.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  indicate,  perhaps,  a  pause, 
followed  as  b^  a  new  message,  which  the  prophet  feels 
bound  to  dehyer.  It  is  significant  that  the  prophet 
uses  two  words  for  the  English  "man,"  the  urst  im- 
plying strength,  and  the  second  weakness. 

(0)  Iiike  the  heath  in  the  desert.— The  word 
rendered  heath  is,  literally,  bare  or  naked,  and  as  such 
is  translated  hj  "  destitute  "  in  Ps.  cii.  17.  That  mean- 
ing has  accormnghr  been  giyen  to  it  here  by  some  recent 
commentators.  No  pictiue  of  desolation  could  be  more 
comj>lete  than  that  of  a  man  utterly  destitute,  yet  in- 
habiting the  "  parched  places  of  the  wilderness.  All 
the  older  yersions,  howeyer,  including  the  Targum, 
and  some  of  the  best  modem  {e.g.  Ewald),  take  the  word 
as  describing  the  "  heath  "  or  other  like  shrubs  stand- 
ing alone  in  a  barren  land.  A  like  word  with  the 
same  meaning  is  found  in  chap,  xlyiii.  6,  and  stands 
in  Arabic  for  the  "  juniper."  Both  yiews  are  tenable^ 
but  the  latter,  as  being  a  bolder  similitude,  and 
balancing  the  comparison  to  a  "  tree  planted  by  the 
waters"  in  yerse  B,  is  more  after  the  manner  of  a 
poet-prophet.  There  is  something  weak  in  saying 
"A  man  shall  be  like  a  destitute  man."  The  wora 
rendered  "desert"  (arabah)  is  applied  specially 
to  the  Jordim  yalley  (sometimes,  indeed,  to  iis  more 
fertile  parts),  and  itis  connection  here  with  the  "  salt 
land  "  points  to  the  wild,  barren  land  of  the  Jordan  as 
it  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23>. 

Shall  not  see  when  good  cometh.— The  words 
describe  the  yearning  that  has  been  so  often  disap- 
pointed that  at  last,  when  the  brighter  day  dawns,  it  is 
blind  to  the  signs  of  its  approach.  it  comes  too 
late,  as  rain  fal^  too  late  on  the  dead  or  withered 
heath. 

(7)  Blessed  is  the  man  .  •  .—The  words  that 
follow  in  yerse  8  are  almost  a  paraphrase  of  P&  i.  3,  and, 
we  may  well  belieye,  were  suggested  by  them.  The 
prophet  has,  as  it  were,  his  oym  Ebal  and  Gerizim: 
trust  in  Grod  inheriting  the  blessing,  and  distrust  the 
curse. 
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is.  ^^)  Tor  he  shall  be  'as  a  tree  planted 
by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out 
her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not 
see  when  heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall 
be  green;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in 
the  year  of  ^  drought,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit. 

^)  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked:  who 
can  know  it?  <*^>  I  the  Lord  *  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give 
every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and 
according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings. 
W  As  the  partridge  ^sitteth  on  eggs. 


a  Pi.  1. 8. 


1  Or,  rutraUiL 


b  1  Sun.  16. 7 ;  Ps. 
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3  Or,  ffothertth 
young  which  the 
hath  not  brought 
forth. 
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and  hatcheth  them  not;  so  he  that 
getteth  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall 
leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool. 

(^)  A  glorious  high  throne  from  the 
beginning  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary. 
(13)  o  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel,  ^all  that 
forsake  thee  shall  be  ashamed,  and  they 
that  depart  from  me  shaU  be  written  in 
the  earth,  because  they  have  forsaken 
the  Lord,  the  'fountain  of  living  vraters. 

W  Heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be 
healed ;  save  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved : 
for    thou    art  my  praise.     ^^^  Behold, 


(^  Shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh.— Another 
leading,  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  Ynlgate,  gives 
shall  not  fear ;  there  is,  however,  more  force  in  the 

Xtition  of  the  same  word  as  in  verse  6.  The  man 
trusts  is  like  the  strong  tree,  clothed  with  f  oliase, 
that  *'  does  not  see,"  t.e.,  <£>es  not  regard  or  feel,  tne 
presence  of  the  heat.  Technically  the  meaning  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  bnt  in  the  hitter  case  with  the 
emphasised  contrast  of  a  parallelism.  Fed  b  v  the  stream 
that  never  fails,  it  "  shall  not  be  careful '  or  anxious 
about  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  As  the  blasted 
heath  sees  no  goo^  so  the  tree,  in  this  case,  sees  no  evil. 

(^)  The  heart  is  deceitful  .  .  .—The  sequence 
of  ideas  seems  as  follows:  If  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  are  thus  so  plainly  marked,  how  is  it  that  man 
chooses  the  curse  and  not  the  blessing,  the  portion  of 
the  "  heath  in  the  desert "  rather  than  that  of  the  "  tree 
planted  by  the  waters  "?  And  the  answer  is  found  in 
the  inscrutable  self-deceit  of  his  nature  blinding  his 
perceptions  of  good  and  evil. 

Desperately  wicked.— Bather,  incurably  diseased, 
as  in  chaps,  xv.  18,  xxx.  12, 15 ;  Isa.  xvii.  11,  and  else- 
where. Wickedness  is,  of  course,  implied,  but  it  is 
regarded  rather  as  a  moral  taint  following  on  the 
deliberate  choice,  than  as  the  choice  itself. 

(10)  Aooording  to  his  ways.— The  Hebrew  word  is 
in  the  singular,  his  way,  and  the  interpolated  conjunction 
*'  and  "  IB  better  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  the  last  words 
as  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  Jehovah, 
who  "  searches  the  heart,"  answers  the  question  "  who 
can  know  itP"  He  does  know,  and  wiU,  in  the  end, 
judge  with  a  perfectly  righteous  judgment.  Men 
should  live  as  in  the  presence  of  One  to  wkom  all  hearts 
are  open. 

(11)  As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs  .  .  .— 
Better,  following  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  and  the  marginal 
reading  of  the  Authorised  Yersion,  heaps  up  eggs  and 
hath  not  laid  them.  The  words  point  to  a  popular 
belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  partridge  steals  the 
e^gs  of  other  birds  and  adds  them  to  her  own,  with 
the  result  that  when  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  broods 
desert  her  (see  Bibl,  Edtie,  lii.  p.  73).  It  thus  became 
a  parable  of  the  covetous  man,  whose  avarice  leads  him 
to  pile  up  riches  which  are  not  rightly  his,  and  which 
after  a  while  "  make  to  themselves  wings "  and  are 
seen  no  more.  Modem  naturalists  have  not  observed 
this  habit,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  belief  originated 
in  the  practice  of  the  cuckoo  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nest 
of  the  partridge,  as  in  that  of  other  birds.  The  cuckoo 
(Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15)  was  and  is  a  common  bird 
in  Paleetme  (Bibl  Educ.  li.  p.  363). 


Shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days.— 
If  we  retain  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Yersion 
the  words  may  refer  to  the  practice  of  hunting  the 
partridge  by  driving  it  from  its  nest  and  then  stnking 
it  with  a  club  (see  BibL  Educ,  ill  p.  73).  Many  com- 
mentators, however,  adopt  the  rendering,  they  (the 
riches)  shall  leave  him.  As  oovetousness  was  the 
besetting  sin  of  Jehoiakim  (chap.  xxii.  17),  the  predic- 
tion may  have  pointed  speciaUy  to  him. 

W  A  glorious  high  throne  .  •  . — ^The  verse  is 
better  taken  in  connection  with  the  following,  and  not^ 
as  the  interpolated  "  is "  makes  it,  as  a  separate  sen- 
tence, the  nouns  being  all  in  the  vocative.  Thou  throne 
of  glory  on  high  from  the  beginning,  the  place  of  our 
sanctuary,  the  hope  of  Israel,  Jehovah  ,  .  .  The 
thoughts  of  the  prophet  rise  from  the  visible  to  the 
etemaJ  temple,  and  that  temple  is  one  with  the 
presence  of  Jehovak  The  term  "  throne  "  is  applied 
to  Jerusalem  in  chap.  iii.  17 ;  practically,  to  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  in  Pss.  Ixxx.  2,  xcix.  1 ;  to  the  throne  in 
heaven  in  Ezek.  i.  26 ;  Dan.  vii.  9 ;  Pss.  ix.  4,  xi.  4 

(13)  They  that  depart  firom  me.— The  rapid 
change  of  person  from  second  to  first  and  first  to 
thira  is  eminently  Hebrew. 

Written  in  the  earth. — ^In  implied  contrast  with 
the  name  graven  on  the  rock  for  ever  (Job  xix.  24)  are 
those  written  on  i^e  dust  or  sand.  The  Eastern  habit 
of  writing  on  the  ground  (of  which  John  viii.  6 
supplies  one  memoraole  instance,  and  which  was  the 
common  practice  in  Jewish  schools)  gave  a  vividness 
to  the  similitude  which  we  have  almost  lost.  For 
"the  fountain  of  living  waters,"  compare  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  13. 

(U)  Heal  me. — The  prophet,  consciously  or  nnoon- 
sciously,  contrasts  himself  with  the  deserters  from 
Jehovah.  He  needs  "healing"  and  "salvation,"  but 
he  knows  where  to  seek  for  them,  and  is  sure  that  his 
Lord  will  not  leave  the  work  incomplete.  The  prayer 
of  the  prophet  is  like  that  of  the  Psalmist  (Pss.  vi.  2, 
xxx.  2).  In  "  thou  art  my  praise"  we  have  an  echo  of 
Dent.  X.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  6. 

(15)  Behold,  they  say  unto  me. — The  speakers 
are  not  named  or  defined,  but  they  are  clearly  the 
mockers  who  Questioned  Jeremiah's  prophetic  chazacter, 
on  the  ground  (comp.  Dent,  xviii.  ^)  that  his  threats 
had  received  no  fulfilment.  Presumably,  therefore,  the 
words  were  written  before  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  and 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

Let  it  come  now.— The  last  word  is  the  usual 
formula  of  request,  and  implies  a  mocking  tone  in  the 
speakers :  "  Let  it  oom^  if  you  please,'* 
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they  s^  unto  me,  'Where  is  the  word 
of  the  LoBD?  let  it  come  now.  ^^^^  As 
for  me,  ^I  have  not  hastened  from  heing 
a  pastor  ^to  follow  thee :  neither  have  I 
desired  the  woefcd  day ;  thou  knowest : 
that  which  came  out  of  my  lips  was 
right  before  thee.  ^'^'^  Be  not  a  terror 
unto  me :  thou  art  my  hope  in  the  day 
of  evil.  <^^  'Let  them  be  confounded 
that  persecute  me,  but  let  not  me  be 
confounded:  let  them  be  dismayed, 
but  let  not  me  be  dismayed :  bring  upon 
them  the  day  of  evil,  and  ^^  destroy  them 
with  double  destruction. 

(15)  Thus  said  the  Lord  unto  me ;  Go 
and  stand  in  the  gate  of  the  children 
of  the  people,  whereby  the  kings  of 


a  Iaa.&lff. 
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1  H6b.p  aJUr  thee. 
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Ueh^t  break  them 
vUh  a  double 
breach. 
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Judah  come  in,  and  by  the  which  they 
go  out,  and  in  all  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem; (^>  and  say  unto  them,  Hear 
ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  kings 
of  Judah,  and  all  Judah,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  that 
enter  in  by  these  gates :  ^^i)  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ;  '  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves, and  bear  no  burden  on  the 
sabbath  day,  nor  ^^ing  it  in  by  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem;  <^>  neither  carry 
forth  a  burden  out  of  your  houses  on 
the  sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any 
work,  but  hallow  ye  the  sabbath  day, 
as  I  /commanded  your  fathers.  <^)  But 
they  obeyed  not,  neither  inclined  their 
ear,  but  made  their  neck  sti£^  that  they 


W I  have  not  hastened  •  .  .—The  words  of  the 
Enfi^lisli  Version  are  somewhat  obscare,  and  a  better 
renaering  wonld  perhaps  be,  /  have  not  been  quick  to 
withdraw  from  my  work  in  following  thee,  as  a  shep- 
herd and  guide  of  the  people,  A  possible  meaning, 
adopted  by  some  commentators,  would  be,  **  I  have  not 
hastened  from  my  work  as  a  shepherd  (in  the  literal 
sense)  to  follow  tnee,"  as  presenting  a  parallel  to  the 
words  of  Amos  (vii.  14, 15) ;  and,  though  we  cannot  get 
beyond  conjecture,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Jeremiah, 
in  his  youth,  before  the  call  of  chap.  i.  4,  may  haye 
been  employed  in  the  pasture  grounds  that  belonged  to 
Anathotn  as  a  city  of  the  priests  (Num.  xzxy.  4;  Josh, 
zzi.  4,  18 ;  1  Chron.  yi  60).  It  is  to  some  extent  in 
fayour  of  this  yiew,  that  throughout  the  book  the  work 
of  the  shepherd,  when  used  fi^uratiyely,  answers  to  the 
work  of  the  ruler,  and  not  to  that  of  the  prophet.  What 
he  means,  if  we  keep  the  version  given  aboye,  is  that  he 
had  not  been  too  slack  in  his  obe£ence,  but  neither  had 
he  been  over  eaffer.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  the  wofid 
day  that  would  fulfil  his  predictions.  What  had  come 
from  his  Hps  was  just  what  he  had  been  bidden  to  say 
and  no  more  (chap.  xy.  16 — 19),  and  thus  he  had  spoken 
as  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  interpolated  word  '*  right " 
mars  rather  than  mends  the  meamng. 

0-7)  Be  not  a  terror  .  .  . — i.e.,  a  cause  of  terror 
or  dismay.  The  words  are  explained  by  what  follows. 
The  prophet  had'  put  Ms  hox>e  in  Jehovah,  but  if  he 
were  left  to  himseu,  his  message  unfulfilled,  himself  a 
by- word  and  a  jest,  what  a  contrast  would  all  this  be  to 
what  he  had  been  led  to  hope !  Would  not  his  work  m 
a  prophet  be  more  terrible  than  ever?  The  feeling 
erore^ed  is  like  that  of  chap.  xv.  10. 

(18)  iiet  them  be  confoTinded  .  .  .—The  prayer 
reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Psalmist  (Pss.  xxxv.  4, 
xl.  14). 

Double  destruction.— Literally,  break  them  with 
a  two-fold  breaking — i.e.,  the  "  double  recompense  "  of 
chap.  xvL  18.    (See  Note  there.) 

(Id)  Thus  said  the  Lord  unto  me  .  .  .—We 
enter  here  on  an  entirely  fresh  series  of  messages, 
arranged  probably  in  clm>nological  order,  but  haying 
no  inmiediate  connection  with  what  precedes,  and 
narrated  with  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  them.  This,  which  begins  the 
series,  would  appear  from  yerse  25  to  haye  been 
deliyered  before  tne  sins  of  the  people  had  assumed 


the  hopeless,  irremediable  character  which  is  implied  in 
the  two  preyious  chapters ;  and  the  first  part  of  this 
may  probably  be  referred  therefore  to  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoialdm.  In  its  circumstances  and 
mode  of  deliyery  it  is  parallel  with  the  disoourse  of 
chap.  xxii.  1 — 5. 

The  gate  of  the  children  of  the  people  .  .  .— 
No  gate  so  described  is  mentioned  in  the  g^reat  topo- 
grapnical  record  of  Neh.  iii.  or  elsewhere,  and  we  are 
tnerefore  left  to  conjecture  where  it  was.  The  context 
shows  that  it  was  a  place  of  concourse,  a  gate  of  the 
Temple  rather  than  ox  the  city,  perhaps  the  special  ^te 
by  wnich  the  kings  and  people  of  Judah  entered  into 
the  enclosure  of  the  Temple.  The  name  may  indicate, 
as  in  chap.  xxyi.  23,  that  it  was  that  "  of  the  common 
people,"  or  "laity,"  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxy.  5,  as  dis- 
tinc^shed  from  that  used  by  the  priests  and  Leyites ; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  tne  nature  of  the  warning 

Srodaimed  there,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  some  open 
esecration  of  the  Sabbath — ^possibly  of  the  sale  of 
sheep  or  doyes  for  sacrifice,  like  that  of  John  ii.  14; 
Matt.  xxi.  12,  or  of  the  more  common  articles  of  the 
market,  as  in  Neh.  xiii.  15.  By  some  writers  it  has 
been  identified  with  the  "  gate  of  Benjamin  "  (chaps. 
XX.  2,  xxxyiiL  7),  but  this  would  seem  to  haye  been 
more  conspicuous  as  a  place  of  judgment  than  of 
trade;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
described  by  a  different  name  here.  Some,  indeed, 
haye  conjectured  that  we  should  read  "gate  of 
Benjamin  "  instead  of  **  gate  of  JBeni-am,"  which  giyes 
the  tetoning  "  children  of  the  people."  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  message  was  to  be  deuyered  at  the  other  gates 
as  well,  as  being  a  protest  against  a  preyalent  sin. 

(22)  Neither  carry  forth  a  buraen.--Interpreted 
by  the  parallel  passage  in  Neh.  xiii.  15 — 22,  the  burden 
would  be  the  baskets  of  fruit,  yegetables,  or  fish  which 
were  brought  in  from  the  country  by  the  yillagers  who 
came  to  the  Temple  sendees,  and  the  wares  of  the  city 
which  were  taken  to  the  gates  to  be  sold  in  turn  to 
them.  Tlie  Sabbath  was  observed  after  a  fashion,  but,  as 
Sunday  has  been  for  many  centuries  and  in  many  parts 
of  Christendom,  it  was  turned  into  a  market-day,  and 
so,  though  men  abstained  probably  from  manual  labour, 
the  quiet  sanctity  which  of  right  belonged  to  it  was 
lost.  Passages  like  Isa.  lyi.  2--6,  lyiii.  13  show  that  the 
eyil  was  one  of  some  standing,  and  the  practice  of  the 
time  of  Jehoiakim  was  not  fikely  to  be  more  rigorous 
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might  not  hear,  nor  receive  instruction. 
(2*)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
diligently  hearken  unto  me,  saith  the 
LoBD,  to  bring  in  no  burden  through 
the  ^ates  of  this  city  on  the  sabbath 
day,  out  hallow  the  sabbath  day,  to  do 
no  work  therein ;  <^^  "then  shall  there 
enter  into  the  gates  of  this  city  kings 
and  princes  sitting  upon  the  tlu'one  of 
David,  riding  in  chariots  and  on  horses, 
they,  and  their  princes,  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem: and  this  city  shall  remain  for 
ever.  <^^  And  they  shall  come  from  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the  places 
about  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  and  from  the  plain,  and  from 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  south, 
bringing  burnt  offerings,  and  sacrifices, 
and  meat  offerings,  and  incense,  and 
bringing  sacrifices  of  praise,  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lobd.    <^^  But  if  ye  will 


a  c1lS3.4. 


1  Or,  /hnMt,  or, 
«eato. 


B.O. 
cir.eo& 


I  Or,  iked  he  made 
ic<M  marred,  eu 
clay  in  the  hand 
of  the  potter. 


8  Hebi,    retttmed 
and  made. 


not  hearken  unto  me  to  hallow  the 
sabbath  day,  and  not  to  bear  a  burden, 
even  entering  in  at  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  sabbath  day ;  then  will  I 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  gates  thereof,  and  it 
shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem, 
and  it  shall  not  be  quenched. 

CHAPTEE  XVin.  —  (1)  The  word 
which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the 
Lord,  saying, 

W  Arise,  and  go  down  to  the  potter's 
house,  and  there  I  will  cause  thee  to 
hear  my  words.  (^>  Then  I  went  down 
to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold,  he 
wrought  a  work  on  the  ^wheels.  <*)  And 
the  vessel  ^that  he  made  of  clay  was 
marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter :  so 
he  ^made  it  again  another  vessel,  as 
seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it 

(5)  Then  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
to  me,  saying. 


than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  or  was,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 

(25)  Kings  and  princes.— The  plural  is  obviously 
used  to  give  greater  vividness  and^  grandeur  to  the 
picture  of  revived  majesty  which  would  be  the  reward 
of  faithfulness,  perhaps  also  to  express  the  idea  that 
the  mi^esty  would  be  enduring. 

(2S)  They  shall  come  .  .  .—The  verse  has  a 
special  interest  (1)  as  a  topographical  description  of 
the  country  about  Jerusalem,  ana  (2)  as  a  summary 
of  the  chief  forms  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic 
Law.  (1)  The  "  plain "  (Shephelah)  is  the  lowland 
country  of  Philistia,  stretching  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  '* mountain'*  the  hill-country  of  Judah;  the 
"south"  {Negeh)  the  region  lying  to  the  south  of 
Hebron,  and  including  Beersheba  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  21, 
28).  Each  name,  though  descriptive  in  meaning, 
was  used  in  almost  as  definite  a  sense  as  that  in 
which  we  speak  of  the  "  Gampagna "  of  Bome  or 
the  « Weald "  of  Kent.  (2)  The  list  includes  the 
"  burnt  offerings,"  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  victim 
was  consumed  entirely  on  the  altar;  the  "sacrifices," 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  eaten  partly 
by  the  priest  and  partly  by  the  worshipper;  the 
"meat  offerings,"  which  were  of  meal  and  salt,'  not 
of  flesh,  and  were  always  accompanied  by  incense 
(Lev.  ii  1);  and,  lastly,  praise — the  word  "sacrifice"  not 
being  found  in  the  Hebrew — ^the  utterance  of  prayer  and 
psalm,  which  the  Psalmist  had  named  as  more  accept- 
able than  the  flesh  of  bulls  and  goats  (Ps.  L  14). 

(27)  Then  will  I  kindle  a  fire  .  .  .—The  fire  is 
figurative  rather  than  literal :  the  "  fierce  an^er  "  of  the 
Lord  which  man  cannot  quench,  and  which  brings 
destruction  in  its  train,  of  which  an  actual  conflagra- 
tion may  have  been  the  instrument  (Hos.  viiL  14; 
Amos  i.  14).    Compare  chaps,  vii.  20,  xxi  14 


xvm. 

a)  The  word  which  oame  to  Jeremiah.— The 
message  that  follows  comes  in  close  sequence  upon  that 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  «.e.,  probably  bexore   the 
144 
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fourth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Jehoiakim.  It  has  the 
character  of  a  last  wammg  to  king  and  people,  and  its 
rejection  is  followed  in  ite  turn  by  the  more  decisive 
use  of  the  same  symbol  in  chap.  xix. 

(2)  The  potter's  house.— The  place  was  probably 
identical  with  the  "  potter's  field "  of  Zech.  xi.  13,  the 
well-known  spot  where  the  workers  in  that  art  carried 
on  their  business.  The  traditional  Aceldama,  the 
"potter's  field"  of  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  is  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Jerusalem.  The 
soil  is  still  a  kind  of  clay  suitable  and  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  (Bitter,  Palestine^  iv.  165,  Eng.  Trans.). 
The  purcnase  of  the  field  to  "bury  strangers  in** 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7)  implies,  however,  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  and  that  its  use  had 
been  exhausted. 

(3)  He  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels.— 
Literally,  the  two  wheels.  The  nature  of  the  work  is 
described  more  graphically  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29,  30. 
The  potter  sat  moving  one  horizontal  wheel  with  his 
feet,  while  a  smaller  one  was  used,  as  it  revolved,  to 
fashion  the  shape  of  the  vessel  he  was  making  with 
his  hands.  The  image  had  been  already  used  of  God  s 
creative  work  in  Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9,  Ixiv.  8. 

W  Of  clay. — The  reading  in  the  margin,  which 
gives  "as  clay,"  must  be  regarded  as  a  clerical  error, 
originating,  probably,  in  the  desire  to  bring  the  text 
into  conformity  with  verse  6,  that  in  the  text  of  the 
Authorised  Version  being  confirmed  by  many  MSS.  and 
Versions. 

He  made  it  ag^in.— Literally,  and  more  vividly, 
he  returned  and  made.  As  we  read,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  what  is  narrated  in  a  few  words  implied 
a  long  train  of  thoughts.  The  prophet  went  b^  the 
impulse  which  he  knew  to  be  from  Grod  to  the  "  held  *' 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  he  stood  and  gazed,  and  then 
as  he  watched  he  was  led  to  see  in  the  potter's  work 
a  parable  of  the  world's  history:  God,  as  the  great 
artificer,  men  and  nations  as  the  vessels  which  He 
makes  for  honourable  or  dishonourable  uses  (2  Tim. 
ii.20;  Bom.ix.21). 


The  Parable  of  auiPoUerlnterpreUd.    JEREMIAH,    XVIII. 


*The  Call  to  Repentance, 


W  0  house  of  Israel,  •cannot  I  do  with 
you  Q.%  this  potter  P  saith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's 
hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house 
of  Israel.  ^'^^  At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  con- 
cerning a  kingdom,  to  *  pluck  up,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  ^^  if  that 
nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced, 
turn  from  their  evil,  'I  wUl  repent  of 
the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
<^^And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it ;  (^^>  if 
it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not 
my  voice,  then  I  wiU  repent  of  the  good, 
wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them. 


a  Im.4S.9:  Wisd. 
lb,  7 ;  RuiU.  0. 8U 


b  cli.  1. 10. 


c  Jonah  9L  la 
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/  ch.  2. 10. 


1  Or,  mjf  fields  for 
a  rock,  or  for  the 
$noic  of  LthauoH? 
thall  the  runHiiuj 
tcater$  be  for- 
anktH  for  the 
tftrMtge  cold  wa- 
ters ?    . 


W  Now  therefore  go  to,  speak  to  the 
men  of  Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord; 

Behold,  I  frame  evil  against  you,  and 
devise  a  device  against  you  :  'retumye 
now  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and 
make  your  ways  and  your  doings  good. 
(^2)  And  they  said,  ^  There  is  no  hope : 
but  we  will  walk  aft^r  our  own  devices, 
and  we  will  every  one  do  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  evil  heart.  (^>  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  ;  /Ask  ye  now  among  the 
heathen,  who  hath  heard  such  things : 
the  virgin  of  Israel  hath  done  a  very 
horrible  thing.  <^*>  Will  a  man  leave 
^the  snow  of  Lebanon  which  cometh  from 


(6)  Cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter?— 
The  question  implies  a  theory  of  the  tiniverse,  which  is 
neither  (as  some  have  thought)  one  of  absolute  fatalism, 
crushing  man's  freedom,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
which  merges  Grod's  sovereignty  in  man's  power  of 
choice.  The  clay  can  resist  the  potter,  or  can  yield 
itself  willingly  to  his  hands  to  be  shaped  as  he  wills. 
Its  being  "  marred  **  is  through  no  fault  of  the  potter, 
but — ^in  the  framework  of  the  parable— through  tne  de- 
fect of  the  material,  and,  in  its  application,  through  the 
resistance  of  the  human  agents  wnom  God  is  fashioning. 
And  when  it  is  so  marred  one  of  two  courses  is  open  to 
the  potter.  He  can  again  re-mould  and  fashion  it  to  his 
purpose,  to  a  new  work  which  may  be  less  honourable 
than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  designed ;  or,  if  it  be 
hopelessly  marred,  can  break  it  and  cast  it  away,  and  with 
fresh  clay  mould  a  fresh  vesseL  The  history  of  nations 
and  churches  and  individual  men  otters  many  examples 
of  both  processes.  They  frustrate  God's  gracious  purpose 
by  their  self-will,  but  His  long-suffering  leads  them  to 
repentance,  and  gives  them,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  yet  another  chance  of  being  moulded  by  His 
hands.  Here  the  prophet  invites  the  people,  as  the 
clay,  to  accept  the  former  alternative:  St.  Paul,  taking 
the  same  analogy,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
marred  vessel  of  Israel  shall  be  restored  to  the  Master's 
house  and  be  honoured  in  His  service  (Bom.  ix.  21, 
26).     The   closing  verses   of   Browning's  poem. 


XI.         ,  ^ 

**  Rabbi  Ben-Ezra,"  in  Men  and  Women,  may  1^  re- 
ferred to  as  embodying  the  same  thought : — 

*'  Bat  I  need  Thee,  as  then. 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  ; 
And  shice,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst. 

Did  I— to  the  wheel  of  life. 

With  8hai>eB  and  colours  rife. 
Bound  dizzily-=-mistake  my  end,  to  slake  Thy  thirst, 

**  So  take  and  use  Thy  work ! 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 
What  strain  o*  the  stuff,  what  warplngs  past  the  aim ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand : 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same." 

(7-10)  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concern- 
ing a  nation  .  .  . — The  words  carry  the  thoughts  of 
the  prophet  back  to  those  which  had  been  stamped  in- 
delibly on  his  memory  when  he  was  first  called  to  his 
work  (chap.  i.  10).  He  is  now  taught  that  that  work 
was  throughout  conditional.  In  bold  anthropomorphic 
speech  Jenoyah  represents  himself   as  changing  His 


purpose,  even  suddenly,  "  in  an  instant,"  if  the  nation 
that  is  affected  by  it  passes  from  evil  to  good  or  from 
good  to  evil.  The  seeming  change  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  an  unchanged  eternal  Law  of  Righteousness, 
dealing  with  men  according  to  their  works.  This,  and 
not  the  assertion  of  an  arbitrary,  irresistibly  predestina- 
ting will,  was  the  lesson  the  prophet  had  been  taught 
by  the  parable  of  the  potter*s  wheel. 

(11)  I  firame  evil. — The  verb  chosen  is  that  whidi 
specially  describes  the  potter^s  work,  and  from  which  the 
Hebrew  word  for  potter  is  itself  derived.  This,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  shape  of  the  vessel  actually  in  hand, 
determining  its  use,  but  its  form  is  not  unalterably 
fixed.  It  IS  shown  in  terrorem,  and  the  people  are 
invited  to  accept  the  warning  by  repentance. 

(12)  And  they  said.— Better,  But  they  say,  as  of 
continued  action.  This  was  the  ever-recurriog  answer 
(see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  25)  which  ihey  made  to  the 
prophet's  pleas.  It  was  the  answer  of  aefiance  rather 
than  of  despair.  '*  There  is  no  hope,  you  need  not 
hope,  that  we  will  do  as  you  bid  us.  We  will  go  on 
our  way,  and  walk  after  our  own  devices." 

Imagiaation. — Better,  as  elsewhere,  stvbbomness, 

(13)  Ask  ye  pow  among  the  heathen.— The 
appeal  of  chap.  ii.  10, 11  is  renewed.  Judah  had  not 
been  true,  even  as  heathen  nations  were  true,  to  its 
inherited  faith  and  worship.  The  virgin  daughter  of 
Israel  (Isa.  i.  8 ;  Jer.  xiv.  17) — the  epithet  is  empnasised, 
as  contrasted  with  the  shame  that  follows — had  fallen 
from  a  greater  height  to  a  profounder  depth  of  debase- 
ment 

(14)  Will  a  man  leave  .  .  .  P— The  interpolated 
words  "  a  man"  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  which 
should  run  thus :  Will  the  snow  of  Lebanon  fail  from 
the  rock  of  the  field  ?  or  shall  the  cold  (or,  with  some 
commentators,  "  rushing  ")  fleeing  waters  from  afar 
(literally,  strange,  or,  as  some  take  it,  that  dash 
down)  he  dried  np  ?  The  questions  imply  an  answer 
in  the  negative,  and  assert  in  a  more  vivid  form  what 
had  been  expressed  more  distinctly,  though  less  poeti- 
cally, in  chap.  ii.  13.  The  strength  of  Jehovah  was 
like  the  unfailing  snow  of  Lebanon  (the  "  white  "  or 
snow  mountain,  like  Mont  Blanc  or  Snowdon),  like  the 
dashing  stream  that  flows  from  heights  so  distant  that 
they  belong  to  a  strange  country,  and  which  along  its 
whole  course  was  never  dried  u^,  and  yet  men  forsook 
that  strength  for  their  own  devices.    The  "  streams  of 
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the  rock  of  the  field?  or  shall  the  cold 
flowing  waters  that  come  from  another 
place  be  forsaken?  ^^^^  Because  my 
people  hath  forgotten  «me,  they  have 
burned  incense  to  vanity,  and  they  have 
caused  them  to  stumble  in  their  ways 
from  the  *  ancient  paths,  to  walk  in 
paths,  in  a  way  not  cast  up;  ^^^^  to 
make  their  land  'desolate,  and  a  per- 
petual hissing;  every  one  that  passeth 
thereby  shall  be  astonished,  and  wag 
his  head.  <^^)  I  will  scatter  them  as 
with  an  east  wind  before  the  enemy ;  I 
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will  shew  them  the  back,  and  not  the 
face,  in  the  day  of  their  calamity. 

(18)  Then  said  they.  Come,  and  let 
us  devise  devices  against  Jeremiah ; 
''for  the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the 
priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise,  nor 
the  word  from  the  prophet.  Come,  and 
let  us  smite  him  ^with  the  tongue,  and 
let  us  not  give  heed  to  any  of  his  words. 

(i»)  Give  heed  to  me,  O  Loed,  and 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  them  that 
contend  with  me.  ^^^  Shall  evil  be  re- 
compensed  for  good?    for    they  have 


Lebanon  "  appear  as  the  type  of  cool  refreshing  waters 
in  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  15.  The  term  "  rock  of  the  field  " 
is  applied  in  chaps,  xvii.  3,  zxi.  13  to  Jerasalem, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  of 
Lebanon  or  any  other  mountain  soaring  above  the 
plain.  The  notion  that  the  prophet  spoke  of  the 
brook  Gihon  on  Mount  Zion,  as  fed,  by  an  under- 
ground channel,  from  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  has  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  commend  it,  but  the  "dew  of 
Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  presents,  to  say 
the  least,  a  suggestive  parallel.  Possioly  the  prophet 
has  the  Jordan  in  his  mind.  Tacitus  (Hist,  v.  6) 
describes  it  as  fed  bv  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  the 
summit  of  which  is,  in  ids  expressive  language,  faithful 
to  its  snows  throu^  the  heat  of  summer. 

(15)  Vanity. — The  word  is  not  that  commonly  so 
translated  (as  in  chaps,  ii.  5,  x.  8 ;  Ecdes.  i.  2,  et  ah,  a.  v,), 
but  that  which  had  been  used  of  idols  in  chaps,  ii.  30, 
ir.  30,  vi.  29,  rendered  **  in  vain."  See  also  Ezek. 
xiii.  6,  8,  9. 

They  have  caused. — No  persons  have  been  named, 
but  the  prophet  clearly  has  in  view  the  prophets  and 
teachers  who  had  led  the  people  astray. 

To  stumble  in  their  ways  from  the  ancient 
paths. — ^The  preposition  "from  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  does  not  improve  the  sense.  The  words  "  the 
ancient  paths,"  literally,  the  paths  of  the  age,  or  of 
eternity y  are  in  apposition  with  "  their  ways,"  and  point 
to  the  old  immemorial  faith  of  the  patnarchs,  a  faith 
not  of  to-day  or  yesterday.  The  second  "  paths  "  is  a 
different  word  from  the  first,  and  implies  rather  the 
**  by-ways,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "  way  cast  up,"  the 
raised  causeway,  the  "  king's  highway,'*  on  which  a  man 
could  not  well  lose  his  way. 

(16)  Desolate  .  .  .  astonished.— Better,  desolate 
in  both  clauses.  The  Hebrew  verb  is  the  same,  and 
there  is  a  manifest  emphasis  in  the  repetition  which  it 
is  better  to  reproduce  in  English. 

A  perpetual  hissing.— The  Hebrew  word  is 
onomatopoetic,  and  expresses  the  inarticulate  sounds 
which  we  utter  on  seeing  anvthing  that  makes  us 
shudder,  rather  than  "  hissing '  in  its  modern  use  as 
an  expression  of  contempt  or  disapproval. 

Wag  his  head.— Better,  shake  his  head.  The  verb 
is  not  the  same  as  that  which  describes  the  gesture  of 
scorn  in  Pss.  xxii.  7,  cix.  25;  Lam.  ii.  15;  Zeph.  ii.  15,  and 
describes  pity  or  bemoaning  rather  than  contempt.  Men 
would  not  mock  the  desolation  of  Israel,  but  would  gaae 
on  it  astounded  and  pitying,  themselves  also  desolate. 

(17)  With  an  east  wind.— MSS.  vary,  some  giving 
**  with"  and  some  "as  an  east  wind."  The  difference  does 


not  much  affect  the  meaning.  The  east  wind  blowing 
from  the  desert  was  the  wind  of  storms,  tempests, 
and  parching  heat  (Jon.  iv.  8 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii.8). 
I  wiU  shew  them  the  back,  and  not  the  face. 
— The  figure  is  boldly  anthropomor}>hic.  The  light 
of  God's  countenance  is  the  fulness  of  joy  (Num.  vi.  25). 
To  turn  away  that  light  was  to  leave  Uie  people  to 
the  darkness  of  their  misery.  What  was  thus  done  by 
Jehovah  was  but  a  righteous  retribution  on  the  people 
who  had  "  turned  their  back  "  and  "  not  their  face  '*  to 
Him  (chap.  ii.  27). 

(18)  Come,  and  let  us  devise  devices.— The 
priests  and  people  thus  far  appear  to  have  listened 
to  the  prophet,  but  at  the  threatening  words  of  the 
preceding  verse  their  anger  becomes  hatred,  and  their 
natred  seeks  to  kill  (verse  23).  We  are  reminded  of 
the  oft-recurring  statement  in  the  Grospels  that  priests 
and  elders  "took  counsel"  against  our  Lord  to  ''put 
Him  to  death  "  (Matt.  xii.  14,  xxvii.  1 ;  Mark  iii.  6 ; 
Luke  vi.  11 ;  et  al.). 

For  the  law  shall  not  perish  .  .  .—The  words 
meant  apparently  (1)  that  the^  had  enough  guidance 
in  the  Law,  in  the  priests,  and  m  the  prophets  who  met 
their  wishes,  and  (2)  that  they  might  trust  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  guidance  in  spit«  of  the  threateniugs 
of  destruction  that  the  prophet  had  just  spoken.  The 
words  are  suggestive  as  showing  the  precise  nature 
of  the  guidance  expected  from  each.  The  priests 
interpret  the  Law,  the  wise  give  the  counsel  of  experi- 
ence, the  prophet  speaks  what  claims  to  be  the  word, 
or  message,  of  the  Lord.  A  striking  punllel  is  found 
in  Ezek.  vii.  26. 

Come,  and  let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue. 
— ^We  probably  find  the  result  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
measures  taken  by  Pashur  in  chap.  xx.  1-— 3.  He  had 
"  heard  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  these  things,"  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  his  informants  were  some  of  those 
who  thus  annoimced  their  intentions.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  mar^nal  reading, "  for  the  tongue." 

(19)  Give  heed  to  me  .  .  .—This  is  the  prophet's 
answer  to  the  resolve  of  the  people,  "  Let  us  not  give 
heed."  He  appeals  in  the  accents  of  a  passionate 
complaint  to  One  who  will  heed  his  wonis.  The 
opening  words  are  almost  as  an  echo  of  Ps.  xxxv.  1. 

(20)  They  have  digged  a  pit  for  my  soul.— The 
image  has  become  so  familiar  that  we  liave  all  but  lost 
its  vividness.  What  it  meant  here  (as  in  Ps.  Ivii.  6) 
was  that  the  man  was  treated  as  a  beast,  the  prophet 
who  sought  their  good  as  the  wolf  or  the  jackal 
whom  they  entrapped  and  slew. 

Remember  that  I  stood  before  thee.— The 
phi-ase  is  used  frequently,  though  not  uniformly,  of 
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digged  a  pit  for  my  soul.  Bemember 
tlmt  I  stood  before  thee  to  speak  good 
for  them,  and  to  turn  away  thy  wrath 
from  them,  ^^i)  Therefore  *  deliver  up 
their  children  to  the  famine,  and  ^pour 
out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the 
sword ;  and  let  their  wives  be  bereaved 
of  their  children,  and  be  widows;  and 
let  their  men  be  put  to  death ;  let  their 
young  men  be  slain  by  the  sword  in 
battle.  (^^  Let  a  cry  be  heard  from 
their  houses,  when  thou  shalt  bring  a 
troop  suddenly  upon  them:  for  they 
have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me,  and  hid 
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snares  for  my  feet,  ^^s)  yet,  Lobd,  thou 
knowest  all  their  counsel  against  me 
^  to  slay  me :  forgive  not  their  iniquity, 
neither  blot  out  their  sin  from  thy 
sight,  but  let  them  be  overthrown 
before  thee ;  deal  thvs  with  them  in 
the  time  of  thine  anger- 

CHAPTER  XIX.— (1)  Thus  saith  the 

LOBD, 

Go  and  get  a  potter's  earthen  bottle, 
and  take  of  the  ancients  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  ancients  of  the  priests ; 
<*)  and  go  forth  unto  the  valley  of  the 


the  act  of  worship,  of  the  communion  of  the  soul  with 
God  (comp.  chap.  vii.  10;  Deut.  x.  8,  xix.  17,  xzix.  10; 

1  Kings  XIX.  11),  and  is  cloarly  used  in  this  sense  here. 
The  prophet  refers  to  his  repeated  though  fruitless 
entreaties  for  the  people  in  chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.  It  is 
interesting  to  ilote  the  description  of  Jeremiah,  in 

2  Mace.  xv.  14,  as  "a  lover  of  the  brethren  who 
prayeth  much  for  the  people  and  the  holy  city."  Men 
nad  come  to  recognise  that  the  spirit  of  intercession 
had  been  the  prophet's  dominant  characteristic. 

(21)  Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  .  .  .— 
The  bitter  words  that  follow  startle  and  pain  us,  like  the 
imprecations  of  Pss.  xxxt.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.  To  what  extent 
they  were  the  utterances  of  a  righteous  indignation,  a 
true  zeal  for  Grod,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  the  higher 
lesson  of  patience  and  forgiveness,  or  embodied  an 
element  of  personal  yindictiveness,  we  are  not  called 
on  to  inquire,  and  could  not,  in  any  case,  decide.  It  is 
not  ours  to  judge  another  man's  serrant.  In  all  like 
cases  we  have  to  remember  that  the  very  truthfulness 
with  which  the  prayer  is  recorded  is  at  least  a  proof 
that  the  prophet  felt,  like  Jonah,  that  he  did  well  to  be 
t^giT  (Jon.  iv.  9),  that  a  righteous  anger  is  at  least  one 
step  towards  a  righteous  love,  and  that  we,  as  disciples 
of  Christ,  have  passed,  or  ought  to  have  passed, 
beyond  that  earlier  stage. 

Four  out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the 
sword. — Literally,  with  a  bolder  metaphor,  ^oiir  them 
Old  into  the  hands  of  the  sword. 

(22)  i,et  a  cry  be  heard  f^om  their  houses.— 
t.e.,  let  their  city  be  taken  by  the  enemy  and  the  people 
suffer  all  the  outrage  and  cruelty  which  their  heathen 
invaders  can  inflict.  What  these  were,  the  history  of 
all  wars,  above  all  of  Eastern  wars,  tells  us  but  too 
plainly  (2  Kings  viii.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  16).  Some  of 
them,  prisonera  impaled  or  flayed  alive,  are  brought 
vividly  before  our  eyes  by  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

The  "  snares "  are  those  A  the  bird-catcher 
(Pss.  cxL  6,  cxlii.  3). 

(23)  Yet,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  their  counsel 
•  •  . — Secret  as  their  plots  had  been,  they  were  not 
hidden  from  Jehovah,  nor,  indeed,  as  the  words  show, 
from  the  prophet  himself.  The  words  might  seem, 
at  first,  to  refer  specially  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  men 
of  Anathoth  (chap.  xi.  21),  but  by  this  time,  as  verse  18 
shows,  the  hatred  provoked  by  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  had  spread  further,  and  united  the  priests 
and  false  prophets  of  Jerusalem  in  a  common  hostility 
against  him.  So  aft^^ards,  in  the  Gospel  history,  the 
conspiracies  that  began  at  Capemaxmi  (Mark  lii.  6) 
were  developed  in  Jerusalem  (3£att.  xxvii.  1). 


Deal  thus  with  them.— The  interpolated  word 
"  thus,"  intended  to  emphasise  the  prayer,  really  weakens 
it:  in  the  time  of  Thine  anger  deal  with  them,  as 
implying  that  the  day  of  grace  was  past,  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  retribution.  The  prayer  was  the 
utterance  of  an  indignation,  not  unrighteous  in  itself, 
yet  showing  all  too  plainly,  as  has  been  said  above,  like 
the  language  of  tne  so-caUed  imprecatory  Psidms, 
the  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  and 
Christ-like  way  of  meeting  wrong  and  hatred.  For  us 
such  prayers  are  among  the  thin^  that  have  passed 
away,  and  we  have  learnt  to  admire  and  imitate  the 
nobler  temper  of  the  proto-martyr,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  change  "  (Acts  viL  60).  The  New  Testa- 
ment utterances  of  St.  Peter  against  Simon  the  sorcerer 
(Acts  viii.  20),  of  St.  Paul  against  Ananias  (Acts  xxiii.  3), 
the  Judaisers  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  9),  and  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  present  an  appa- 
rent parallelism ;  but  the  words  spoken  in  these  cases 
have  more  the  character  of  an  authoritative  judicial 
sentence. 

XIX. 

0)  And  get  a  potter's  earthen  bottle.— The 
word  for  "  get "  involves  buyina  as  the  process.  The 
similitude— one  might  better  call  it,  the  parable  drama- 
tised— ^represents  the  darker  side  of  tne  imagery  of 
chap,  xviii.  3,  4.  There  the  vessel  was  still  on  the 
potter's  wheel,  capable  of  being  re-shaped.  Now  we 
nave  the  vessel  wnich  has  been  baked  and  hardened. 
No  change  is  possible.  If  it  is  unfit  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
break  it.  As  such  it  became  now  the  fit  symbol  of 
the  obdurate  jieople  of  Israel.  Their  polity,  their 
nationality,  their  religious  system,  had  to  be  broken 
up.  The  word  for  "vessel"  indicates  a  laige  earthen 
jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  the  "  cruse  "  used  for  honev  in 
1  Kings  xiv.  3.  Its  form,  baJebuh,  clearly  intended  to 
represent  the  gurgling  sound  of  the  water  as  it  was 
poured  out,  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  onomato^ 
pcsia  in  the  history  of  language. 

Take  of  the  ancients  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  ancients  of  the  priests.— The  elders, 
and  therefore  the  representatives  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  were  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this 
acted  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  all  that  they 
held  most  precious.  The  word  "  take"  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  either  some  such  verb  has  to  be  supplied, 
or  the  verb  *'  go  "  has  to  be  carried  on, "  Let  the  ancients 
...    go  with  thee." 

(2)  Unto  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.— The 
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son  of  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the  entry 
of  ^the  east  gate,  and  proclaim  there 
the  words  that  I  shall  tell  thee,  <^)  and 
say.  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lobd^ 
O  kings  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Behold,  I 
will  bring  evil  upon  this  place,  the 
which  whosoever  heareth,  his  ears  shall 
•tingle.  (*>  Because  they  have  forsaken 
me,  and  have  estranged  this  place,  and 
have  burned  incense  in  it  unto  other 
gods,whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
have  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  have  filled  this  place  with  the  blood 
of  innocents;  <^^  they  have  built  also 
the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their 
sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal,  *  which  I  commanded  not,  nor 
spake  itf  neither  came  it  into  my  mind : 
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W  therefore,  behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  this  place  shall  no 
more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  The  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  The  valley 
of  slaughter.  <^)  And  I  will  make  void 
the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
this  place;  and  I  will  cause  them  to 
fall  by  the  sword  before  their  enemies, 
and  by  the  hands  of  them  that  seek 
their  lives:  and  their  ^carcases  will  I 
give  to  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
W  And  I  will  make  this  city  ^desolate, 
and  an  hissing ;  every  one  that  passeth 
thereby  shall  be  astonished  and  hiss 
because  of  all  the  plagues  thereof. 
<®)  And  I  will  cause  them  to  eat  the 
'flesh  of  their  sons  and  the  flesh  of  their 
daughters,  and  they  shall  eat  every 
one  the  flesh  of  his  friend  in  the  siege 


site  was  chosen  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
batefol  form  of  idolatry  to  which  the  people  had 
jMldicted  themselves,  permips  also  as  connectea  locally 
with  the  potter's  field.  (See  Note  on  diap.  yii.  31 ;  and 
Matt,  xxvii.  7.) 

By  the  entry  of  the  east  gate.— The  Hebrew 
word  is  obscure.  The  Authorised  Version  adopts  a 
doubtfol  etymology,  connecting  the  word  with  the  sun 
(so  "  son  gate  "  in  the  margin)  and  therefore  with  the 
East.  Luther,  with  the  Yulgate  and  most  modem 
scholars,  renders  it  as  '*  the  potter's  J?ate,"  or  more 
literally,  tJie  gate  of  pottery.  The  LXa.  treats  it  as  a 
proper  name,  and  g^ves  "  the  gate  Kharsith."  No  such 
gate  appears  in  the  topographical  descriptions  of 
JNeh.  ii.,  iii.;  and  the  two  gates  which  led  into  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  were  the  Fountain  and  the  Dung  gate 
(Neh.  iiL  13 — 15).  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  this 
was  a  small  postern  gate  leading  into  the  valley  just  at 
the  point  where  it  was  filled  wiw  rubbish,  possibly  with 
broken  fragments  like  those  which  were  now  to  be 
added  to  it.  On  this  supposition  the  connection  both 
of  the  name  of  the  gate  and  its  use  with  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  prophet's  act  may  have  determined  the 
command  which  was  thus  given  him. 

(3)  O  kings  of  Judah.— The  plural  seems  used  to 
include  both  the  reigning  king,  Jefaoiakim,  and  his 
hair-apparent  or  presumptivei 

His  ears  shall  tin^e.— The  phrase,  occurring  as 
it  does  in  1  Sam.  iii.  11,  in  the  propnecy  of  the  doom  of 
the  earlier  sanctuary,  seems  intentionallv  used  to  re- 
mind those  who  heard  it  of  the  fate  that  had  fallen  on 
Shiloh.  The  destruction  of  the  first  sanctuary  of  Israel 
was  to  be  the  type  of  that  pf  the  second  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60.; 
Jerem.  vii.  14).  The  phrase  had,  however,  been  used 
more  recently  (2  Kings  wd.  12). 

(*)  Have  estranged  this  plaoe.  —  t.c.,  have 
alienated  it  from  Jehovah  its  true  Lord,  and  given 
it  to  a  strange  god.  The  words  refer  specially  to  the 
gmlt  of  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xzxiii.  4). 

The  blood  of  innocents.— The  words  seem  at 
first  to  refer  to  the  Molech  sacrifices,  which  had  made 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  infamous.  These,  however,  are 
mentioned  separately  in  the  next  verse,  and  the  pro- 
phet probably  spoke  rather  here,  as  in  chaps,  ii.  34,  vu.  6, 


of  the  "innocent  blood"  with  which  Manasseh  had 
filled  Jerusalem  (2  Elings  xxi.  16,  zxiv.  4,  where  the 
same  word  is  used). 

(5)  The  high  places  of  Baal.— Baal,  as  in  chap, 
ii.  23,  is  identified  with  Molech,  and  the  terms  in  which 
the  fl^t  of  the  people  and  its  punishment  are 
described  are  all  but  identical  with  those  of  chap.  vii. 
31,  32.  The  fact  that  such  sacrifices  were  offered  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38. 

(0)  Tophet.— See  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  31,  32. 

(7)  I  will  make  void.— The  Hebrew  verb  (hakaJc) 
is  onomatopoetic,  as  representing  the  gurgling  sound  of 
water  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  a  jar,  and  contains,  as 
stated  in  the  note  on  verse  1,  the  root  of  the  word 
rendered  "  bottle,"  and  was  obviously  chosen  with  an 
allusive  reference  to  it.  Such  a  play  upon  the  sound  and 
sense  of  words  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  but  it  is  obviously  in  most 
cases  impossible  to  re]produoe  it  in  another  language. 
The  primary  meaning  is  "to  pour  out,  to  spill,"  and 
so  "  to  waste,  or  bring  to  nought."  (Comp.  Isa.  xix.  3.) 
Some  interpreters  have  supposed  that  the  words  were 
accompanied  by  corresponding  acts,  and  that  the 
earthen  bottle,  which  the  prophet  had  brought  fiUed 
with   water,  was  now  emptied  in  the  s^ht  of  the 

ryople,  with  a  symbolism  like  that  of  1  Sun.  vii.  6 ; 
Sam.  xiv.  14. 

(8)  Desolate,  and  an  hissing.— See  chap,  xviii.  16. 
Because  of  all  the  plagnies  thereof.— The  word 

is  used  in  its  wider,  and  yet  stricter,  sense  as  includ- 
ing all  the  blows  or  emitinga  (as  in  Isa.  xiv.  6) 
that  are  thought  of  as  coming  from  the  hand  of 
God. 

(9)  I  will  cause  them  to  eat  .  •  .—Once  again 
an  echo,  almost  a  quotation,  from  Deuteronomy  (chap, 
zxviii.  53).  The  woes  of  that  memorable  chapter  haii 
obviously  furnished  the  prophet  both  with  imagery  and 
langnage.  In  Lam.  ii.  20,  it.  10  we  find  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  Thus,  by  the  aread  law  of 
retribution,  were  the  people  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
sin  in  the  Molech  sacrifices,  m  which  they,  sinning 
at  once  against  natural  affection  and  against  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  had  sLiin  their  sons  and 
daughters. 
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and  straitness,  wherewith  their  enemies, 
and  they  that  seek  their  lives,  shall 
straiten  them. 

(10)  Then  Shalt  thon  break  the  bottle 
in  the  sight  of  the  men  that  go  with 
thee^  (11^  and  shalt  say  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  Even  so 
will  I  break  this  people  and  this  city, 
as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that 
cannot  ^be  made  whole  again :  and  they 
shall  *bury  them  in  Tophet,  till  there  he 
no  place  to  bury.  (^2)  Thus  will  I  do 
unto  this  place,  saith  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  even  make 
this  city  as  Tophet :  (i^>  and  the  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houses  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  shall  be  defiled  as  the 
place  of   Tophet,  because  of   all   the 


1  Heb.  be  keaML. 
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houses  upon  whose  *  roofs  they  have 
burned  incense  unto  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  have  poured  out  drink 
offerings  unto  other  gods. 

(14)  Then  came  Jeremiah  from  Tophet^ 
whither  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  pro- 
phesy ;  and  he  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
Lord's  house ;  and  said  to  all  the  people^ 
(15)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon 
this  city  and  upon  all  her  towns  all  the 
evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  it^ 
because  they  have  hardened  their  necks^ 
that  they  might  not  hear  my  words. 

• 

CHAPTER  XX.— (1)  Now  Pashurthe 
son  of  ^Immer  the  priest,  who  was  also 
chief  governor  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 


(10)  Then  shalt  thou  break  the  bottle  .  .  .— 
Those  who  heard  the  prophet  and  saw  his  act  were 
not  nnfamiliar  with  the  ima^eiy.  The  words  of  Ps. 
11.  9  had  portrayed  the  Messianic  king  as  mline  over 
the  nations,  even  as  "breaking  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel."  But  it  was  a  new  and  strange  thing 
to  hear  these  words  applied  to  themselves,  to  see  their 
own  nation  treated,  not  as  the  potter's  clay  tliat  could 
be  remodelled,  as  in  chap,  xviii.  1 — 6,  either  for  a  nobler, 
or,  at  least,  for  some  serviceable  use,  but  as  the  vessel 
wliich  once  broken  could  never  be  restored.  Happily 
for  Israel,  there  was  a  depth  of  Divine  compassion 
which  the  parable  failed  to  represent.  The  after-his- 
tory showed  that  though,  as  far  as  that  generation  went, 
the  punishment  was  final,  and  their  existing  polity  could 
never  be  made  whole  again,  there  was  yet  hope  for  the 
nation.  The  thin^  that  were  "  impossible  with  man  " 
were  "possible  with  Grod."  The  fragments  of  the 
broken  vessel  might  be  gathered  from  the  heap  of 
rubbish  on  which  the  prophet  had  flung  them,  and 
brought  into  a  new  shape,  tor  uses  less  glorious  indeed 
than  that  for  which  it  nad  been  originallv  designed, 
but  far  other  than  those  of  a  mere  vessel  of  dishonour. 

(12)  And  even  make  this  city  as  Tophet.— 
This  is  an  allusive  reference  partly  to  the  state  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  as  a  heap  of  ruins  and  rubbish, 
partly  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Tophet,  as  a  place 
spat  upon  and  scorned.    (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  31.) 

(13)  Defiled  as  the  place  of  Tophet. —  A 
difficulty  affecting  the  construction,  but  not  the  sense, 
of  the  passage,  makes  the  rendering  as  the  place  of 
Tophet  the  defiled  preferable. 

upon  whose  roofs  they  have  burned  in- 
cense.—The  flat  roofs  of  Eastern  houses  were  used, 
as  for  exercise  (2  Sam.  xi.  2)  so  also,  as  in  Peter's 
vision  at  Joppa  (Acts  x.  9),  for  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  seem  from  Zeph.  i.  5  to  have  been  specially  chosen, 
as  was  natural,  for  worship  addressed  to  the  host  of 
heaven.  The  two  altars  **on  the  top  of  the  upper 
chamber  of  Ahaz"  (2  Kings  xxiil  12)  were  probably 
so  situated.  Where  men  had  been  wont  to  keep  the 
holy  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  16) 
they  had  celebrated  their  idolatrous  rites.  (See  chap, 
zxxii.  29.)  So  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1,131)  describes  the 
Nabathceans  as  worshipping  trie  sun,  and  offering  in- 
cense on  an  altar  on  the  roof  of  their  houses. 


(U)  He  stood  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's 
house. — The  acted  sermon  had  been  preached  in 
Tophet,  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  in  uie  presence 
of  a  few  chosen  representatives  of  priests  ana  people. 
It  is  followed  by  one  addressed  to  the  whole  assembled 
congregation,  announcing  the  same  doom. 

(15)  Thus  saith  the  JLord  of  hosts.— The  address 
to  the  people  could  hardly  have  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  single  verse,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  we  have  here  but  the  summary  of  a  discourse,  so 
like  in  substance  to  what  had  been  given  before  that 
the  prophet  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  it  at 
length. 

XX. 

0)  Fashur  the  son  of  Immer.— The  description 
must  be  remembered  as  distinguishing  him  from  the 
son  of  Melchiah  of  the  same  name  m  chap.  xxi.  1. 
We  mav  probably  identify  him  with  the  father  of  the 
Gredaliah  named  in  chap,  xxxviii.  1  as  among  the 
''princes"  that  at  a  later  date  opposed  the  prophet's 
work,  and  with  the  section  of  the  priesthood,  the  six- 
teenth, named  in  1  Chron.  xxiv.  14,  as  headed  in  the 
time  of  David  by  Immer.  The  name  here  ^e  that  of 
"  the  sons  of  ETorah ")  may  indicate  simply  the  fact 
that  he  belonged  to  this  section ;  or,  possibly,  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  (so  to  speak)  who  gave  its  name  to  it 
mav  have  re-appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  line 
of  his  descendants.  The  name  of  Pashur  appears  again, 
after  the  Captivity,  in  Ezra  ii.  37,  38. 

Chief  governor.— Better,  deputy-aovemor.  The 
word  for  governor  is  Ndgidy  and  this  office  was  assigned 
to  the  high  priest  as  the  "  mlet  of  the  house  of  God  " 
(1  Chron.  ix.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  13).  In  the  case  of 
Zephaniah,  who  appears  as  Ndaid  in  chap.  xxix.  26,  it 
was  given  to  him  as  the  "  second  priest "  (2  Kings  xxv. 
18 ;  Jer.  lii.  14).  Next  in  order  to  him  was  the  FaMd, 
the  deputy,  or,  perhaps,  better,  superintendefnJt.  Here 
Pashur  is  described  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
titles,  possibly  as  implying  that  he  was  invested,  though 
a  "  deputy,"  with  the  f im  powers  of  the  "  ^vemor.'* 
By  some  commentators,  however,  the  relation  of  the 
two  words  is  inverted,  the  Ndgid  being  added  to  the 
Pahid,  to  imply  that  Pashur  ^as  the  chief  warden  or 
overseer.  Ab  such,  on  either  view,  the  act  and  the 
words  of   Jeremiah  came  under  his  official  notice* 
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heard  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  these 
things.  ^2)  Then  Pashur  smote  Jere- 
miah the  prophet,  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks  that  were  in  the  high  gate  of 
Benjamin,  which  was  by  the  honse  of 
the  liORD.  (^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  morrow,  that  Pashur  brought  forth 
Jeremiah  out  of  the  stocks.  Then  said 
Jeremiah  unto  him,  The  Lord  hath  not 
called  thy  name  Pashur,  but  ^Magor- 
missabib.  ^^^  Tor  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to 
thyself,  and  to  all  thy  friends :  and  they 
shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies, 
and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  it :  and  I 
will  give  all  Judah  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  carry  them 


1  That    i«.     Fear 
round  about. 
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captive  into  Babylon,  and  shall  slay  them 
with  the  swora.  <*^  Moreover  1  "will 
deliver  all  the  strength  of  this  city, 
and  all  the  labours  thereof,  and  all  the 
precious  things  thereof,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  the  kings  of  Judah  will  I 
give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies, 
which  shall  spoil  them,  and  take  them, 
and  carry  them  to  Babylon.  <•)  And 
thou,  Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thine 
house  shall  go  into  captivity  :  and  thou 
shalt  come  to  Babylon,  and  there  thou 
shalt  die,  and  shajt  be  buried  there, 
thou,  and  all  thy  friends,  to  whom  thou 
hast  prophesied  lies. 

(^)  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me, 
and  I  was  ^deceived :  thou  art  stronger 


Th&t  snch  words  should  be  spoken  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  to  the  multitude  assembled  there  was,  we 
must  believe,  something  new,  and  Fashur  was  resolved 
at anvoost  to  prevent  its  repetition. 

(2)  Then  Fashur  smote  Jeremiah  the  prophet. 
— ^It  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  so  described,  the 
office  to  which  he  was  called  being  apparentlv  named 
to  emphasise  the  outrage  which  had  oeen  inmcted  on 
him.  Other  prophets  had,  under  Ahah  or  Mimasseh, 
been  slain  with  the  sword,  but  none,  so  far  as  we 
know  (with  the  one  exception  of  HJuiani  the  seer  in 
2  Ghron.  xvi.  10),  had  ever  before  been  subjected  to 
an  ignominious  punishment  such  as  this.  It  was  so 
far  analogous  to  the  outrage  against  which  St.  Paul 
protested  in  Acts  xxiii.  2,  3.  The  word  "smote" 
implies  a  blow  struck  with  the  priest's  own  hands 
ratner  than  the  infliction  of  the  lefinal  punishment  of 
forty  stripes  save  one  (Deut.  xxv.  3).  The  English 
word  "stocks"  expresses  adequately  enough  the  in- 
strument of  torture  which,  like  the  nervu8  of  Roman 
punishment,  kept  the  body  (as  in  Acts  xvi.  24)  in  a 
crooked  and  painful  position.  The  word  here  used 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  2  Chron.  xW.  10,  as  above,  and 
in  chap.  xxix.  26,  but  the  A.  Y.  there  renders  it  as 
'^  prison-house."  In  that  humiliating  position  the 
prophet  was  left  for  the  whole  night  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  places  of  the  citv,  the  temple-gate  of 
Benjamin  (the  upper  gate)  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  inner  court,  probably  the  higher  or  northern  gate 
of  Ezek.  viii.  3,  6 ;  ix.  2. 

(8)  Magor-miflsabib. — ^The  words  are  a  quotation 
from  Fs.  xxxi.  13,  and  are  rightly  rendered,  "  Fear  is 
round  about;"  they  had  already  been  used  by  the 
prophet  in  chap.  vi.  25.  We  may  venture  to  think 
that  the  Fsalm  had  been  his  comfort  in  those  night- 
watches  of  sufferiug,  and  that  he  now  uttered  the 
words  which  descrilwd  the  bitterness  of  the  Psalmist's 
sorrow,  as  at  last  feeling  sure  that  they  belonged  to 
his  persecutor  rather  than  to  himself.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  seek  a  special  significance  in  the  name  of 
Fashur  as  contrasted  with  this  new  nomen  et  omen ; 
bat  Hebrew  scholars,  according  to  various,  and  it  must 
be  owned,  conjectural  etymologies,  have  found  in  it  the 
ideas  of  wide-spread  joy,  **  joy  round  about,"  or  else 
of  freedom  and  deliverance.  The  prophet  repeats  t^e 
eombination  in  chaps,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29;  Lun.  ii.  22,  and 
it  had  evidently  become  a  land  of  "  burden "  in  both 
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senses  of  the  word,  weighing  on  the  prophet's  thoughts 
and  finding  frequent  utterance.  The  word  that  stands 
for  "fear'  is  a  rare  one,  and  outside  the  passages  now 
referred  to  is  found  only  in  Isa.  xxxi.  9. 

(*)  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thyself,  and 
to  all  thy  firiendB.— We  should  have  looked  for  a 
different  explanation,  indicating  that  terrors  from 
without  should  gather  round  the  cruel  and  relentless 
persecutor,  but  the  prophet's  words  go  deeper.  He 
should  be  an  object  of  self-loathing,  outer  fears  in- 
tensifying his  inward  terror  and  acting  through  him 
on  others.  He  is  the  centre  from  which  terrors  radiate 
as  well  as  that  to  which  they  converge. 

(^)  All  the  strength.— i.6.,  the  treasure  or  "  sub- 
stance "  of  the  city. 

(6)  Thou  shalt  come  to  Babylon  .  .  .—The 
sons  of  Immer,  the  section  of  priests  to  which  Fashur 
belonged,  were  found  in  large  numbers  at  Babylon 
(Ezra  iL  37,  38),  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  he,  as  a  high  official,  would  be  among  the  captives 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  into  exile  all  but  the 
"  poorer  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land." 

To  whom  thou  hast  prophesied  lies.— The 
special  predictions  in  question  are  not  recorded,  but  we 
may  inter  that  Fashur  was  one  of  those  who  encouraged 
the  people  to  fight  against  the  Chaldseans,  and  to  de- 
spise Jeremiah's  warnings  by  holding  out  the  hope 
that  an  alliance  with  Egypt  would  avert  the  threatened 
danger  (chaps,  xiv.  13,  xxiiL  17). 

(77  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me.— There  is 
an  obvious  break  between  verses  6  and  7.  The  nar- 
rative ends,  and  a  psalm  of  passionate  complaint  begins. 
Its  position  probably  indicates  that  the  compiler  oi  the 
prophecies  in  their  present  form  looked  on  the  com- 
plaints as  belonging  to  this  period  of  the  prophet's 
work,  representing  the  thoughts  of  that  nignt  of 
shame  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  extremest  point  of 
anpurent  failure.  This  then  was  the  end  of  nis  pro- 
phetic calling,  this  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which 
told  him  that  he  was  set  over  the  nations,  and  that  his 
enemies  should  not  prevul  against  him  (chap.  i.  8 — 10). 
Some  touches  of  this  feeling  we  have  heard  already  in 
chap.  XV.  18.    Now  it  is  more  dominant  and  continuous. 

Thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  pre- 
vailed.—Better,  thou  hast  laid  hold  on  me.  Jehovah 
now  appears  to  the  prophet  as  a  hard  taskmaster  who 
had  forced  him,  against  his  will  (chap,  xvii  16),  to 
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than  I,  and  hast  prevailed :  I  am  in 
derision  daily,  every  one  mocketh  me. 
<8)  Tor  since  I  spake,  I  cried  out,  I  cried 
violence  and  spoil ;  because  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  made  a  reproach  unto  me, 
and  a  derision,  daily. 

(^)  Then  I  said,  I  will  not  make  men- 
tion of  him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  his 
name.  But  his  word  was  in  mine  heart 
as  a  •burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones, 
and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  *I 
could  not  stay.  <i^>  For  I  heard  the 
defaming  of  many,  fear  on  every  side. 
Report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it. 
^  AU  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting, 
saying^  Peradventure  he  will  be  en- 
ticed,   and    we   shall    prevail    against 
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him,  and  we  shall  take  our  revenge  on 
him. 

til)  Bijt  ^i^Q  Lord  is  with  me  as  a 
mighty  terrible  one :  therefore  my  per- 
secutors shall  stumble,  and  they  shall 
not  '^prevail :  they  shall  be  greatly 
ashamed;  for  they  shall  not  prosper: 
ttieir  'everlasting  confusion  sh^l  never 
be  forgotten.  ^^^  But,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  'triest  the  righteous,  and  seest  the 
reins  and  the  heart,  let  me  see  thy  ven- 
geance on  them :  for  unto  thee  have  I 
opened  my  cause.  <i5>  Sing  unto  the 
Lord,  praise  ye  the  Lord  :  for  he  hath 
delivered  the  soul  of  the  poor  from  the 
hand  of  evildoers. 

(1*)  /Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was 


enter  on  a  work  from  which  he  shrank,  and  who  gave 
him  scorn  and  derision  as  his  only  wage.  He  felt,  in 
St.  Paul's  language,  that  "  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  " 
him  (1  Cor.  ix.  16) ;  or  in  Isaiah's,  that  the  "  strong 
hand  "  of  the  Lord  was  on  him  (Isa.  viii  11). 
Daily. — Literally,  all  the  day. 

(8)  I  cried  out,  I  cried.— The  two  Hebrew  words 
are  not,  as  in  the  English,  alike,  the  first  being  the  cry  of 
complaint,  the  second  of  protest :  When  I  speak  (the 
tense  implies  from  the  beginning  of  his  work  till  now), 
I  complain;  I  call  out  {against)  violence  and  spoil. 
They  had  formed  the  burden  of  his  discourses,  he  had 
borne  his  witness  against  them,  and  yet  "  the  word  of 
Jehovah"  so  proclaimed  by  him  had  exposed  him 
simply  to  derision.  He  had  been  the  champion  of  the 
people's  rights,  and  yet  they  mocked  and  scorned  him. 

(9)  Then  I  said  .  .  .—The  sense  of  a  hopdess 
work,  destined  to  fail,  weighed  on  the  prophet's  soul, 
and  he  would  fain  have  wiQidrawn  from  it ;  but  it  (the 
words  in  italics,  though  they  do  not  spoil  the  sense,  are 
hardly  needed)  burnt  like  fire  within  him,  and  would 
not  be  restrained. 

I  could  not  stay. — Better,  I  prevailed  not.  Here 
again  the  interpolated  word  is  needless,  and  in  part 
spoils  the  emphasis.  The  "  I  could  "  is  the  same  word 
as  the  "prevailed"  of  verse  7.  Grod  had  prevailed 
against  mm,  compeUed  him  to  undertake  a  work 
against  his  will,  but  he  could  not  prevail  against  God. 
Like  80  much  of  Jeremiah's  langfuage  this  also  came 
from  the  hymns  of  Israel  (Ps.  xxxix.  3). 

(10)  The  defaming  of  many.— Another  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  (xxxi.  13),  where  the  Authorised 
Version  has  "  the  slander  of  many." 

Fear  on  every  side.— The  Magor-missoMb  still 
rings  in  the  prophet's  ears,  and,  for  himself  as  for 
others,  is  the  burden  of  his  cry.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  also  comes  from  the  same  verse  of  the  psalm  just 
quoted. 

Beport,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.— 
Better,  do  you  report.  The  words  are  not  spoken  as  to 
the  prophet,  but  are  those  with  which  his  persecutors 
encouraged  each  other  to  inform  against  him.  (Comp. 
chaps.  XI.  19,  xviii.  18.) 

All  my  familiars. — Literally,  every  man  of  my 
peace^  i.e.,  the  men  who  used  to  greet  him  with  the 
wonted  "Peace  be  with  thee."  The  same  phrase  is 
used  in  the  "  familiar  friends  "  of  Ps.  xli.  9,  but  it  does 
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not  in  itself  describe  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  but 
rather  the  courtesy  and  good- will  of  acquaintances  who 
thus  salute  each  other. 

Watched  for  my  halting.— Comp.  Pss.  xxxv.  15 
(where  the  same  word  is  rendered  "adversity")  and 

XXXVUL  17. 

He  will  be  enticed. — The  same  word  as  the 
*'  deceived  "  of  verse  7.  They  were  on  the  look-out  for 
some  rash  and  hasty  word  spoken  in  prophetic  zeal, 
and  the  prophet,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  looked  on 
their  work  and  that  of  Jehovah  as  tending  to  the  same 
result.  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  towards  our  Lord  (Matt.  xii.  10,  xxii.  15; 
Mark  xii.  13). 

(11)  But  the  Lord  is  with  me.— As  in  Ps.  xxii. 
and  other  like  utterances,  the  prophet,  though  peiplexed, 
is  yet  not  in  despair  (2  Cor.  iv.  8).  He  passes  through 
the  deep  waters,  but  struggles  out  of  them  to  the  rock 
of  refuge.  The  word  "terrible"  was  used  with  a 
special  significance.  Jehovah  had  promised  to  deliver 
the  prophet  from  the  "terrible"  ones  (chap.  xv.  21). 
He,  the  mighty  God  (Isa.  ix.  6)  would  now  show  that 
He  was  more  terrible  than  the  prophet's  foes,  that  it 
was  better  to  come  under  their  wrath  than  His  (Isa. 
viii.  12, 13). 

For  they  shall  not  prosper.— Better,  because 
they  have  not  dealt  wisely.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
in  chap.  x.  21,  where  see  Note. 

Their  everlasting  confusion.— Better,  as  carry- 
ing on  the  structure  of  the  previous  clause,  with  an 
everlasting  confusion  thctt  shaU  never  he  forgotten. 

(12)  But,  O  Iiord  of  hosts  .  .  .—The  verse  is 
almost  verbally  identical  with  chap.  xi.  20,  where  see 
Note. 

(13)  Sing  Tinto  the  Lord  .  .  .—It  was  as  though 
heaviness  had  endured  for  a  night,  and  joy  had  come 
in  the  morning.  As  with  so  many  of  the  Psalms 
(Ps.  xxii.  22  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  parallel), 
what  began  in  a  cry  De  profundis  ends  in  a  Hallelujah. 

(14)  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  t  was  bom 
•  .  . — The  apparent  strangeness  of  this  relapse  from 
the  confidence  of  the  two  previous  verses  into  a  despair 
yet  deeper  than  before  is  best  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  in  no  sense  x>art  of  the  same  poem  or 
meditation,  but  a  distinct  fragment  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  and  placed  in  its  present  position  by 
Jeremiah  himself,  or  by  the  first  editor  of  his  prophedes. 
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bom:  let  not  the  day  wherein  my 
mother  bare  me  be  blessed.  (^>  Cursed 
be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my 
father,  saying,  A  man  child  is  bom  unto 
thee ;  making  him  very  glad.  <^^)  And 
let  that  man  be  as  the  cities  which  the 
Lord  •overthrew,  and  repented  not: 
and  let  him  hear  the  cry  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  shouting  at  noontide; 
<^^^  because  he  slew  me  not  from  the 
womb ;  or  that  my  mother  might  have 
been  my  grave,  and  her  womb  to  he 
always  great  with  me.  <^^  *  Wherefore 
came  I  forth  out  of  the  womb  to  see 


a  Gen.  10. 35. 


B.  C. 
cir  688. 


b  Job  8.  20l 


labour  and  sorrow,  that  my  days  should 
be  consumed  with  shame  9 

CHAPTEE  XXI.  —  (1)  The  word 
which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the 
Lord,  when  king  Zedekiah  sent  unto 
him  Fashur  the  son  of  Melchiah,  and 
Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the 
priest,  saying,  («)  Enquire,  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  Lord  for  us ;  for  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  maketh  war  against  us ; 
if  so  be  that  the  Lord  will  deal  with  us 
according  to  all  his  wondrous  works, 
that  he  may  go  up  from  us. 


By  some,  indeed,  it  has  been  thonglifc  that  we  have 
here  an  accidental  dislocation,  and  that  verses  14 — 18 
should  stand  before  verse  7.  The  prophet  utters  a  cry 
of  anguish  yet  keener  than  that  which  now  precedes  it, 
and  lx)rrow8  the  laxicuage  of  that  cry  from  the  book  of 
Job  (chap.  iii.  3).  The  prophet  turned  in  the  depth  of 
his  suffering  to  the  words  in  which  the  great  represen- 
tative of  sufferers  had  "  cursed  his  day.  The  question 
whether  we  are  to  blame  or  to  palliate  such  utterances, 
how  far  they  harmonise  with  Christian  feeling,  is  one  on 
which  we  need  not  dwell  long.  It  is  enough  to  note  (1) 
that,  while  we  cannot  make  for  them  the  half -evasive 
apology  which  sees  in  Jeremiah's  prayers  against  his 
enemies,  and  in  the  imprecatory  psalms,  prophecies 
nther  than  prayers,  they  indicate  the  same  temper  as 
those  psalms  and  pravers  indicate  when  taken  in  their 
natural  sense,  and  so  help  us  to  understand  them ;  and 
(2)  that  in  such  cases,  while  we  give  thanks  that  we 
have  the  blessing  of  a  higher  law  and  the  example  of 
a  higher  life,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  apportion  praise 
or  blame.  It  is  enough  to  reverence,  to  sympathise, 
to  be  sileni 

(15)  Making  him  very  glad.— The  memory,  or 
lather  the  thought  of  that  day,  the  joy  of  father  and 
mother  when  their  child  was  bom  (John  xvi  21)  was 
wanted,  as  in  the  irony  of  destiny,  to  add  the  keenest 
pang  to  the  misery  of  the  present.  The  "sorrow's 
crown  of  sorrow"  was  found  in  remembering  happier 
days.  We  note  the  same  tenderness  turned  to  bitter- 
ness as  in  chap.  xv.  10.  The  dav  of  his  birth  was  to 
him  a  day  of  darkness  and  not  of  light. 

(16)  The  cities  which  the  Lord  overthrew.— 
The  verb  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Qen.  xix.  29,  and 
the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  "cities  of  the  plain," 
whose  destruction  is  there  described.  The  reference 
to  them  in  Dent,  xxxii  32;  Isa.  i.  9,  10,  shows  that 
they  had  ahready  become  familiar  to  men  as  the  great 
npresentative  instances  both  of  evil  and  its  punbh- 
ment. 

The  cry  .  .  .  the  shouting.— The  former  word 
describes  the  waQ  of  lamentation,  the  latter  the  shout 
of  an  invading  army. 

(17)  Because  he  slew  me  not  .  .  .—The  wish 
that  he  had  never  been  bom  is  uttered  by  the  prophet 
in  strange,  bold  language.  It  would  have  been  better 
that  the  messenger  tnat  told  that  he  was  bom  had  slain 
him  before  his  birth,  that  his  mother's  womb  had  been 
his  grave,  that  she  had  never  had  strength  to  bring 
hini  forth.  Thought,  structure,  even  grammar  are,  in 
theiir  abruptness  and  irregularities,  alu»  significant  of 
intense  emotion. 


0»)  Wherefore  came  I  forth  .  .  .  P— Like  the 
preceding  verse,  this  is  in  its  tone,  almost  in  it&  words, 
an  echo  of  Job  iii.  11, 12,  20. 

XXI. 

(1)  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah 
.  .  • — ^There  is  obviously  a  great  gap  at  this  point  in 
the  collection  of  the  prophet  s  utterances,  and  we  enter 
on  a  new  body  or  grou^  of  prophecies  which  extends  to 
the  close  of  chap,  xxxiii.  Thus  far  we  have  had  his 
ministry  under  Jehoiakim,  the  roll  which  was  read 
before  that  king,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  his  work 
Now  we  pass  to  the  later  stage,  which  forms  what  has 
been  called  the  roll  of  Zedekiah.  The  judgment  pre- 
dicted in  the  previous  roll  had  come  nearer.  The 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  gathering  round  the 
citv.  The  prophet  was  now  honoured  and  consulted, 
and  the  king  sent  his  chief  minister,  Fashur  (rwt  the 
priest  who  had  been  the  prophet's  persecutor,  as 
m  the  preceding  chapter,  but  the  head  of  the  family 
or  course  of  Melchian),  and  Zephaniah,  the  "second 
priest,"  or  deputy  of  chap.  Iii.  24,  to  ask  his  interces- 
sion. We  learn  from  tlieir  later  history  that  they 
were  in  their  hearts  inclined  to  the  policy  of  resistance, 
and  ready  to  accuse  Jeremiah  of  being  a  traitor 
(chap,  xxxviii  1 — 4). 

(2)  Nebuchadrezzar.— This  form  of  the  name,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  writing  of  one  who  was 
personally  brought  into  contact  with  the  king  and  his 
officers,  is  more  correct  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  we  find  elsewhere,  and  even  in  Jeremiah's  own 
writings  (chaps,  xndv.  1,  xxxix.  5). 

The  name  has  been  variouslv  interpreted  by  scholars 
as  "  Nebo  protect<s  against  misfortune,"  "  Nelx)  protects 
the  land-marks,"  "  Nebo  protects  the  crown,"  or  "  Fire, 
the  shining  (Jod." 

If  so  be  that  the  Lord  will  deal  with  US  .  .  . 
— The  messengers  come  to  inquire  of  the  prophet,  and 

Jet  suggest  the  answer  which  he  is  expected  to  give, 
ehovah  is  to  show  His  wondrous  works  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  city.  The  history  of  Sennacherib's 
armv  (2  Kings  xix. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.)  was  probably  present 
to  their  minds.  It  wajs  apparently  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  under  the  show  of 
a  devout  reverence,  to  entice  Jeremiah  to  change  his 
tone  and  side  with  the  policy  of  reisistance  to  the 
Chaldseans.  In  chap.  xxxviL  3  we  have  another  like 
mission,  coming  apparently  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
in  the  reign  of  zeaeki^ 

That  be  may  go  up  firom  ua.—i.e.,  in  modem 
phraseology,  that  he  may  "  raise  the  siege." 
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Tlie  City  to  he  taken  amd  burrU^ 


<^)  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto  them, 
Thus  shall  ye  say  to  Zedekiah  :  ^^)  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  Behold, 
I  will  turn  back  the  weapons  of  war  that 
are  in  your  hands,  wherewith  ye  fight 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  against 
the  Chaldeans,  which  besiege  you  with- 
out the  walls,  and  I  will  assemble  them 
into  the  midst  of  this  city.  (^)  And  I 
myself  will  fight  against  you  with  an 
•outstretched  hand  and  with  a  strong 
arm,  even  in  anger,  and  in  fury,  and  in 
great  wrath,  t^)  And  I  will  smite  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  both  man  and 
beast :  they  shall  die  of  a  great  pesti- 
lence. (^^  And  afterward,  saith  the 
LoBD,  I  will  deliver  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah,  and  his  servants,  and  the  people, 
and  such  as  are  left  in  this  city  from 
the  pestilence,  from  the  sword,  and  from 
the  famine,  into  the  hand  cf  Nebuchad- 
rezzar king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the 
hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  those  that  seek  their  life :  and 
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he  shall  smite  them  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword;  he  shall  not  spare  tiiem^ 
neither  have  pity,  nor  have  mercy. 

(^)  And  unto  this  people  thou  shalt 
say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  I  set 
before  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way 
of  death.  (*)  He  that  *abideth  in  this, 
city  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  by  the 
famine,  and  by  the  pestilence :  but  he- 
that  goeth  out,  and  faUeth  to  the  Chal- 
deans that  besiege  you,  he  shall  live^ 
and  ^his  Ufe  shaul  be  unto  him  for  a 
prey.  ^^^^  For  I  have  set  my  face 
against  this  c\ij  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good,  saith  the  Lord  :  it  shall  be  given 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,, 
and  he  shall  bum  it  with  fire. 

<^i)  And  touching  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  say^  Hear  ye  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ;  ^^^^  O  house  of  David,  thus- 
saith  the  Lord  ;  ^  ^  Execute  judgment  in 
the  morning,  and  deliver  him  that  i» 
spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,, 
lest  my  fury  go  out  like  fire,  and  burn 


(4)  Behold,  I  will  turn  back  .  .  .—Jeremiah's 
answer  is  far  other  than  they  looked  for,  and  had  even 
ventured  to  sn^^gest.  The  judgment  could  no  longer 
be  averted.  The  hand  of  Jehovah  was  against  them, 
and  would  bring  the  Chaldsans  that  were  now  outside 
the  walls  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  came  within  them. 
In  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  however,  "  without  the 
walls  "  belong  to  "  wherewith  ye  fight."  The  defen- 
ders of  the  city  were  to  be  driven  back  within  its  gates 
from  the  outer  line  of  fortifications. 

(6)  They  shall  die  of  a  great  pestilenoe.— This 
was  doubtless,  as  in  other  instances  (Thuc.  ii.  52), 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  siege,  but  it  came 
before  the  people  as  another  proof  that  Jehovah  had 
stretched  out  his  arm  against  them,  that  thev  were 
fighting  against  that  arm  as  well  as  against  the  host  of 
the  invaders.  The  "outstretched  hand  "  may  be  noted 
as  another  Deuteronomic  phrase  (Deut.  iv.  34,  v.  15, 
XX vi.  8). 

(7)  He  shall  smite  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. — The  words  were  bold  words  for  the  prophet 
to  utter  while  the  king  was  still  on  the  throne,  and 
urged  on  hj  his  princes  to  defy  the  power  of  the 
Chaldsean  long,  la  chap.  HL  10,  24—27  we  find  their 
literal  fulfilment. 

(8)  The  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death.— 
The  words  are  not  unlike  those  of  Deut.  xi.  26,  27,  xxx. 
15,  19,  but  there  is  something  like  a  solemn  irony  in 
their  application  here.  They  obviously  present  them- 
selves, not  with  the  wide  spiritual  application  with 
which  thev  meet  us  there,  but  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
lowest  and  most  literal  sense.  The  **  way  of  life  "  is  no 
longer  that  way  of  righteousness  whicn  the  men  of 
Juoah  had  forsaken,  leading  to  the  life  of  eternal 
blessedness,  but  simply  submission  to  the  Chaldseans, 
and  the  life  so  gained  was  one  of  exile  and  poverty,  if 
not  of  bondage  also. 

(9)  And  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans.— The  words 
must  have   seemed   to   the   messengers    to   counsel 
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treachery  and  desertion,  and  were  remembered  against 
the  prophet  in  the  taunt  of  chap,  xxxvii.  13.  The^  were,, 
however,  acted  on  by  not  a  few  (chaps,  xxxix.  9,  hi.  15). 

His  life  shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey.— 
The  phrase  is  characteristic  of  Jeremiah,  and  formbly 
illus^ates  the  misery  of  the  time.  Life  itself  was  not 
a  secure  possession,  but  afi  the  spoil  which  a  man  seice& 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  which  he  hastens  away, 
lest  another  should  deprive  him  of  it.  It  occurs  agaui 
in  chaps,  xxxix.  18,  xlv.  5. 

(10)  He  shall  bum  it  with  flre.— Another  detail 
of  prediction  fulfilled  Uterally  in  chap.  Hi.  13.  Such  ar 
destruction  was,  of  course,  common  enough  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  capture  of  besieged  cities,  but  it  was  not 
universal.  Often,  indeed,  the  conquerors  sought  to 
preserve  the  citv  and  to  occupy  its  palaces.  The  actual 
answer  to  Zedekiah's  messengers  possibly  ended  with 
this  verse. 

W  Say,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord.— 
The  interpolated  "say"  is  not  wanted,  and  tends  to 
convey  the  probably  wrong  impression  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  new  message  rather  than  a  continuation  of 
the  former  one.  The  question  whether  it  is  such  a 
continuation  has  been  variously  answered  by  different 
commentators.  On  the  one  hand,  the  conditional  threat- 
enings  are  said  to  imply  an  earlier  stage  of  Jeremiah's 
work  than  the  doom,  absolute  and  unconditional,  pro- 
nounced in  verses  1 — ^10,  and  so  have  led  men  to  refor 
the  message  to  the  earlier  years  of  Jehoiakim.  On  the 
other,  it  is  urged  that  the  words  may  have  the  charac- 
ter of  a  last  promise,  and  therefore  a  last  warning. 

(12)  Execute  judgment  in  the  morning.— The 
words  point  to  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  ideal 
Eastern  king.  To  rise  at  dawn  of  day,  to  sit  in  the 
gate  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  been 
wronged,  was  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  affection  of 
his  peoj^le.  It  was  David*s  neglect  of  this  that  gave 
an  opening  for  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  2). 
Solomon's  early  fame  for  wisdom  rested  on  his  discharge 
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that  none  can  quench  it^  because  of  the 
evil  of  your  doings.  (^^>  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  O  ^inhabitant  of  the  valley, 
and  rock  of  the  plain,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
which  say,  Who  shall  come  down  against 
us  9  or  who  shaU  enter  into  our  habita- 
tions 9  <^*^  But  I  will  ^punish  you  accord- 
ing to  the  "fruit  of  your  doings,  saith 
the  Lord  :  and  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  forest  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour 
all  things  round  about  it. 

CHAPTEE  XXII.— <i)Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Gro  down  to  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  speak  there  this 
word,  <*>  and  say.  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  O  king  of  Judah,  that  sittest  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  thou,  and  thy  ser- 
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vants,  and  thy  people  that  enter  in  by 
these  gates :  (^>  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
*  Execute  ye  judgment  and  righteousness, 
and  deliver  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor :  and  do  no  wrong,  do 
no  violence  to  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, nor  the  widow,  neither  shed  inno- 
cent blood  in  this  place.  W  For  if  ye 
do  this  thing  indeed,  ^then  shall  there 
enter  in  by  the  gates  of  this  house  kings 
sitting  ^upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding 
in  chariots  and  on  horses,  he,  and  his 
servants,  and  his  people.  (*)  But  if  ve 
will  not  hear  these  words,  I  swear  by 
myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  this  house 
shall  become  a  desolation. 

(6)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the 
king's  house  of  Judah ;  Thou  art  Gilead 


of  ihis  duty  (1  Kings  iii.  28).  If  the  king  remained 
alothfolly  in  his  palace  in  those  ^Iden  hours  of  morn- 
ing, the  noon-tide  heat  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
retrieve  the  lost  opportnnit^r.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  5.) 
Still  worse  was  it  when,  as  witl^  loznrious  and  sensual 
kings,  the  morning  hours  were  given  to  revelry  and 
feasting  (Eccl.  z.  16, 17). 

(13)  o  inhabitant  of  the  valley  .  .  .—The 
noun,  as  the  nuurginal  "  inhabitress  *'  shows,  is  feminine ; 
and,  as  in  "the  daughter  of  Zion"  for  Zion  itself,  de- 
scribes the  lower  city  of  Jerusalem,  Isaiah's  "  Talleyof 
vision  "  (Isa.  xzii.  1, 5),  the  Tyropoeon  of  Josephus.  The 
"  rock  of  the  plain "  (comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  14)  is,  in  like  manner,  the  higher  city  built  on 
the  hill  of  Zion.  The  king  and  his  people  trusted, 
as  the  Jebusites  had  done  of  old  (2  Bam.  y.  8),  in 
what  seemed  to  them  the  impregnable  strength  of  their 
natural  position.  There  seems  no  adequate  reason  for 
taking  the  words  as  symbolising  the  kingly  house  of 
Judah,  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  local  associa- 
tions, palaces  on  the  hill  or  in  the  valley,  may  have 
given  tne  words  a  specially  pointed  application. 

(1^)  I  will  kindle  a  Are  in  the  forest  thereof.— 
The  "  forest "  thus  referred  to  may  be  either  literally 
the  woods,  then  covering  a  larger  surface  than  in  later 
times,  at  Kinath-jearim  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  2), 
or  the  wood  of  the  lone  wilderness  of  Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
15),  or  the  valley  of  Bephaim  (2  Sam.  v.  22),  or,  figura- 
tive^, the  royal  palace,  which,  from  its  cedar  columns 
(1  E^ings  vii.  2,  x.  21),  was  known  as  '*  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon."  (Comp.  the  comparison  of  the 
king's  house  to  "  Gilead  and  tne  head  of  Lebanon,"  in 
chap.  zxii.  6.)  The  desolation  wrought  by  an  invading 
army  such  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  cutting  down  the 
"  choice  fir-trees  of  Lebanon  and  the  forest  of  Oarmel  '* 
(2  Kings  uz.  23),  showed  itself  in  this  destruction  of 
forests  in  its  most  conspicuous  form,  and  explains  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  trees  in  modem  Palestine.  So 
Assur-nasirpal  narrates,  in  the  history  of  his  conquests, 
how  he  had  cut  down  the  pine,  box,  cypress,  and  other 
trees  of  the  forest  {Becords  of  the  Fast,  iii.  p.  74). 

xxn. 

0)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  message, 
delivered  in  continuation  of  chap,  xxi.,  and  therefore 
probably  as  following  up  the  answer  to  the  messengers 


of  Zedekiah  (chap.  xxi.  1),  reviews  the  history  of  the 
three  preceding  reigns,  and  apparently  reproduces  the 
very  words  of  the  warnings  which  he  had  uttered  in 
eacn  to  the  king  who  then  ruled,  and  which  had  been 
but  too  terribly  fulfilled.  It  was  delivered,  we  are 
told,  in  the  very  palace  of  the  king. 

(2)  That  sittest  upon  the  throne  of  David.— 
The  words  obviously  imply  that  the  message  was  de- 
livered to  the  king  as  he  sat  in  the  gate  in  the  presence 
of  his  people. 

(S)  £xeoute  ye  judgpnent.- As  the  Hebrew  verb 
is  not  identical  with  that  in  chap.  xxi.  12,  and  implies  a 
less  formal  act,  it  might  be  better  to  render  it,  do  ye 
jvdgiinent    ... 

Do  no  wrong  .  •  .—The  Hebrew  order  connects 
both  verbs  with  the  substantives — to  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  do  no  wrong,  no  violence  — 
and  gives  the  latter  the  emphasis  of  position.  The 
whole  verse  paints  but  t-oo  vividly  a  reign  which  pre- 
sented the  very  reverse  of  all  that  the  prophet  describes 
as  belonging  to  a  righteous  king. 

(4)  Then  shall  tnere  enter  in  .  .  .—The  picture 
of  renewed  and  continued  prosperity  gains  a  fresh  force, 
as  reproducing  the  very  terms  of  chap.  xvii.  25.  In  both 
the  "  chariots  and  horses"  are  conspicuous  as  the  symbol 
of  kingly  pomp  (1  Kings  iv.  26),  just  as  their  absence 
fumisned  a  topic  to  the  sarcastic  taunts  of  Rabshakeh 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  8),  and  entered  into  the  picture  of  the  true, 
peaceful  king  in  Zech.  ix.  9, 10. 

(5)  I  swear  by  myself.— The  formula  is  an  excep- 
tionally rare  one,  but  meets  us  in  Gren.  xxii.  16.  In 
Deut.  xxxii.  40  the  same  thought  is  embodied  in  the 
language  of  the  loftiest  poetry.  The  principle  in  both 
cases  is  that  on  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  dwells  in  chap,  vi,  13.  Men  swear  by  the 
greater,  but  Grod  can  swear  by  nothing  greater  than 
Himself. 

This  house. — The  context  determines  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  as  meaning  the  king's  palace,  not  the 
Temple. 

(6)  Thou  art  Oilead  unto  me,  and  the  head  of 
Lebanon. — The  conjunction,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Hebrew,  is  better  omitted.  Even  in  his  utterance 
of  woes  the  prophet's  mind  is  still  that  of  a  poet.  The 
chief  point  of  the  comparison  in  both  cases  is  to  be 
found  m  the  forests  that  crowned  the  heights  of  both 
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unto  me,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon :  yet 
surely  I  will  make  thee  a  vdldemess, 
and  cities  which  are  not  inhabited. 
<^J  And  I  will  prepare  destroyers  against 
thee,  every  one  with  his  weapons :  and 
they  shall  cut  down  thy  choice  cedars, 
and  cast  tliem  into  the  fire.  (^)  And 
many  nations  shall  pass  by  this  city, 
and  they  shall  say  every  man  to  his 
neighbour,  *  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  thus  unto  this  great  city  ?  <®)  Then 
they  shall  answer.  Because  they  have 
forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  their  ^ 
God,  and  worshipped  other  gods,  and 
served  them. 

(10)  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither 
bemoan  him :   hut  weep  sore    for  him 
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that  goeth  away :  for  he  shall  return  no 
more,  nor  see  his  native  country.  (^)  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  touching  Shallum 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  which 
reigned  instead  of  Josiah  his  father, 
which  went  forth  out  of  this  place ;  He 
shall  not  return  thither  any  more: 
<i2)  but  he  shall  die  in  the  place  whither 
they  have  led  him  captive,  and  shall  see 
this  land  no  more. 

(13)  w'oe  unto  *him  that  buildeth  his 
house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his 
chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  his 
neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work; 
(1*)  that  saith,  I  vdll  build  me  a  wide 
house  and  ^  large  chambers,  and  cutteth 


ranges  of  mountaiiis.  The  "oaks  of  Bashan/'  in  the 
Gilead  district  (Isa.  ii.  13 ;  Zech.  zi.  2),  were  as  famous 
as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  both  were  alike  the  fit 
symbol  of  the  glory  of  sovereignty  (Isa.  zzxvii.  24; 
£zek.  xvii.  3).  There  may  be  a  reference  to  the  group 
of  cedar-buildings,  which  of  old  gave  to  one  of  the 
palaces  the  name  of  **  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon"  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  7 ;  1  Kings  vii.  2,  z.  21). 

(7)  I  will  prepare  destroyers.— The  verb,  as  in 
chap.  yi.  4,  implies  the  idea  of  a  solemn  appointment 
or  consecration. 

They  shall  out  down  thy  choice  cedars.— 
The  metaphor  of  the  preceding  verse  is  carried  further, 
and  the  "  choice  cedurs "  are  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  of  Judah,  and  the  chief  counsellors  and  generals, 
as  well  as  the  actual  columns  of  cedar-wood. 

(8, 9)  Wherefore  hath  the  Iiord  done  thus  .  .  . 
— ^The  coincidence  of  thought  and  language  with  Dente- 
ronomy  (xxix.  24 — 26)  again  calls  for  notice. 

(10)  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead.— With  this  verse 
begins  the  detailed  review  of  the  three  previous  reigns, 
the  prophecies  being  reproduced  as  they  were  actually 
delivereil  The  "  dead  for  whom  men  are  not  to  weep 
is  Josiah,  for  whom  Jeremiah  had  himself  composed  a 
solemn  dirge,  which  seems  from  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25  to  have  been  repeated  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

For  him  that  goeth  away.— This  is  obviously 
Jehoahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  who  was 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-nechoh,  and  carried  into  E^pt 
(2  Kings  xriii.  31—34;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  2—4).  The 
latter  passage  shows  that  he  was  younger  than  his 
successor,  Jehoiakim,  by  two  years.  The  doom  of  the 
exile  who  was  to  return  no  more  was  a  fitter  subject 
for  lamentation  than  the  death  of  the  righteous  lang 
who  died  a  warrior *s  death  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  and  was 
thus  "  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.*' 

(11)  Shallum. — Josiah's  successor  appears  in  the 
historical  books  as  Jehoahaz  ("  Jehovah  sustains,"  meant 
as  a  nomen  et  omen),  the  latter  being  probably  the 
name  assumed  on  his  succession  to  the  tnrone.  Such 
changes  were  common  at  the  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiiL  34,  xxiv.  17). 
Shallum  (=  retribution)  might  probably  have  seemed  a 
name  of  evil  augury.  In  1  Chron.  iii.  15  a  Shallum 
appears  as  the  fourth  son  of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim  being 
the  second,  and  one  otherwise  unknown,  Johanan,  the 


eldest.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  now 
referred  to  (the  order  of  the  last  two  names  being  in 
some  way  inverted),  or  there  may  have  been  two  brothera 
bearing  the  same  name.  The  short  and  disastrous 
reign  of  Shallum,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  pro- 
baoly  account  for  the  prophet's  using  the  private  rather 
than  the  kingly  name.  The  fact  that  the  name  had 
been  borne  by  one  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel  whose 
reign  lasted  but  for  a  single  month  (2  Kings  xv.  13) 
may  have  g^ven  a  further  point  to  its  use,  as  oeing  full 
of  disastrous  memories  that  made  it  ominous  of  eviL 
The  title  "  king  of  Judah "  belongs  grammatically  to 
Shallum,  not  to  Josiah. 

(^)  Shall  see  this  land  no  more.— There  is  no 
record  of  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Shallum  in  his 
Egryptian  exile,  but  the  total  absence  of  his  name  in 
the  histoiy  that  follows  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  There  is  no  trace  of  his 
being  alive  when  the  prophet  is  dragged  by  his 
countrymen  to  Egypt  (cnap.  xliii.  6,  7). 

(13)  Woe  unto  mm  that  buildeth  .  .  .—The  pro- 
phet now  turns  to  Jehoiakim,  and  apparently  reproduces 
what  he  had  before  uttered  in  denouncing  the  selfish 
bearing  of  that  king.  The  feelings  of  the  people, 
already  suffering  from  the  mberies  of  foreign  invasion, 
were  outraged  by  the  revival  of  the  forced  labour  of 
the  days  of  Solomon,  pressing  in  this  instance  not  on 
the  "strangera"  of  alien  blood  (1  Kings  v.  13 — 15; 
2  Chron.  ii  17,  18),  but  on  the  Israelites  themselves. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
Eastern,  and  perhaps  of  all  other,  despotism.  Like 
the  modem  rulera  of  Constantinople,  tfehoiakim  went 
on  building  palaces  when  his  kingdom  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  his  subjects  were  groaning  under 
their  burdens. 

HiiS  chambers. — Strictly  speaking,  the  upper  storeys 
of  the  house.  This  is  dwelt  on  as  aggravating  the  seve- 
rityof  the  work. 

Without  wages.- The  labonrera  were  treated  as 
slaves,  and,  like  the  Israelites  in  their  £g3rptian  bondage 
(Exod.  xvl  3),  received  their  food,  but  nothing  more. 

(U)  Large  chambers.— As  before,  "  upper  storeys 
or  chambere." 

Cutteth  him  out  windows.- The  verb  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  chap.  iv.  30  for  dilating  the  eyes 
by  the  use  of  antimony,  and  implies  accordingly  the 
construction  of  windows  of  unusual  width.   These,  after 
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him  out  ^windows ;  and  it  is  cieled  with 
cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion, 
(^)  Shalt  thou  reign,  because  thou  clos- 
est thyself  incedaj:"?  did  not  thy  father  eat 
and  drink,  and  do  judgment  and  justice, 
and  then  it  was  well  with  him  ?  (^*>  He 
judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy ; 
then  it  was  well  with  him :  was  not  this 
to  know  me?  saith  the  Lobd.  (^^  But 
thine  eyes  and  thine  heart  are  not  but  for 
thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  inno- 
cent blood,  and  for  oppression,  and  for 
^violence,  to  do  it.  <^^  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lobd  concerning  Jehoiakim 
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the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah ;  They 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  my 
brother !  or.  Ah  sister !  they  shall  not 
lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord  !  or.  Ah 
his  glory !  ^^^  He  shall  be  buried  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

(*^)  Go  up  to  Lebanon,  and  cry ;  and 
lift  up  thy  voice  in  Bashan,  and  cry 
from  the  passages  :  for  all  thy  lovers  are 
destroyed.  t*^>  I  spake  unto  thee  in  thy 
^prosperity ;  hut  thou  saidst,  I  will  not 
hear.  This  hath  been  thy  manner  from 
thy  youth,  that  thou  obeyedst  not  my 


the  Easiem  fashion,  were  fitted  with  lattice-work,  or 
shielded  by  curtains. 

Vermilion. — Probably  the  red  pigment  (solpharet 
of  mercaryP)  still  conspicuons  in  the  buildings  of 
Egypt,  l^he  word  meets  us  again  in  Ezek.  xziu.  14. 
The  Idn^  was  probably  impeUed  bv  a  vainglorious 
desire  to  imitate  the  magnificence  of  tne  Egyptian  king 
(Pharaoh-nechoh)  who  £kd  placed  him  on  uie  throna 

W  Thou  closest  thyself  in  oedar •  —Better,  thine 
ambition  is  in  cedar.  The  verb  means  strictly,  as  in 
chap.  zii.  5,  "  to  vie  with"  or  "to  contend,"  and  Jehoia- 
kim is  reproached  for  endeavouring  to  outdo  the 
magnificence  even  of  his  greatest  predecessors.  A 
Tanous  reading,  followed  by  the  LaX.,  gives,  **  thou 
viest  with  Ahaz,"  or  "  Ahab,"  probably,  in  this  latter 
case,  with  reference  to  the  ivory  palace  built  by  that 
kmg  (1  Kings  xzii.  39). 

Did  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink  •  .  .P— The 
words  are  obviously  those  of  praise,  and  paint  a  healthy, 
blameless  enjoyment  like  that  of  Eccles.  iL  24;  like 
those,  we  may  add,  which  the  Son  of  Man  used  to  de- 
scribe the  outward  portion  of  His  own  life  (Matt.  xi.  19). 
Josiah  was  not  an  ascetic,  devotee  king,  but  lived  his  life 
hanpily,  and  did  his  work — ^the  true  kingly  work  of 
judgment  and  justice — ^well.  There  was  a  truer  great- 
ness in  that  than  in  the  stateliness  of  Jehoiakim's 
palaces.  "Then  it  was  well  with  him"  is  repeated 
with  the  emphasis  of  iteration. 

(16)  Was  not  this  to  know  me  P— The  prophet, 
as  a  true  witness  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  proclaims 
that  the  relijrious  fame  of  Josuui  rested  not  on  his 
restoration  of  the  Temple  worship,  nor  on  his  suppres- 
sion of  idolatry,  but  much  more  on  his  faithfulness  in 
his  kingly  work  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  mercy. 
They  only  could  know  Him  who,  in  this  respect,  strove 
to  be  like  Him  (1  John  iii.  2). 

07)  Thy  covetousness.— More  literally,  thy  gain, 
the  word  used  implving  (as  in  chaps,  vi.  13,  viii.  10)  the 
idea  of  violence  ana  oppression  as  the  means  by  which 
it  was  obtained.  The  verb  from  which  the  noun  is 
derived  is  so  translated — "  violence  "  (literally,  "  cmsh- 
i^?  ")— in  Deut.  xxviii.  33.  The  marginal  reading, "  in- 
cursion," has  nothing  to  commend  it.  In  "  the  blood  of 
the  innocent "  here,  as  in  verse  3,  we  have  an  allusive 
reference  to  many,  for  the  most  part  unrelenting,  acts  of 
cruelty.  One  of  these,  the  murder  of  Urijah,  meets  us 
in  ehap.  xxvi  23. 

(18)  They  shall  not  lament  for  him.— The  words 
contrast  the  death  as  well  as  the  life  of  Jehoiakim  with 
that  of  Josiah.  For  him  there  should  be  no  lamenta- 
tion such  as  was  made  for  the  righteous  king  (2  Ghron. 


xzxv.  25),  either  from  kindred  mourning,  as  over  a 
brother  or  a  sister  (perhaps,  however,  as  "  sister"  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  the  King,  the  words  are  those  of  a 
chorus  of  mourners,  male  and  female,  addressing  each 
other),  or  from  subjects  wailing  over  the  death  of  their 
"lord"  and  the  departure  of  his  "glor^."  For  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  Israel,  see  1  Kmgs  ziii  30; 
Matt.  ix.  23 ;  Mark  v.  38. 

(Id)  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass. — The  same  prediction  appears  in  another  form  in 
cha^.  xzxvi.  80.  The  body  of  the  ]dnf^  was  "  to  be  cast 
out  m  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost." 
We  have  no  direct  record  of  its  fulfilment,  but  its  re- 
production shows  that  the  prophet's  word  had  not 
failed.  The  king  was  dragged  in  chains  with  the 
other  captives,  who  were  being  carried  off  to  Babylon 
(2  Ghron.  xzxvi.  6),  and  probably  died  on  the  journey, 
his  corpse  left  behind  unburied  as  the  army  marched. 
The  phrase  '*he  slept  with  his  fathers"  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  6  cannot  be  pressed  as  meaning  more  than  the 
mere  fact  of  deatn.  So  Ahab,  who  died  in  battle, 
"  slept  with  his  fathers  "  (1  Kings  xxii.  40). 

(^)  Qo  up  to  Iiebanon.— The  ^at  mountain- 
ranges — Lebanon  and  Bashan  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15)^running 
from  north  to  south,  that  overlooked  the  route  of  the 
Babylonians,  are  invoked  by  the  prophet,  as  those  of 
Gilboa  had  been  by  David  (2  Sam.  i.  21),  as  witnesses 
of  Uie  misery  that  was  coming  on  the  laud  and  people. 
Even  here,  as  in  verse  23,  there  is  probably  stiU  the 
same  reference  as  before  to  the  cedar-palaces  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  people  are  called  from  the  counterfeit 
"  forests  of  Lebanon  "  to  the  height  of  the  real  moun- 
tains, and  bidden  to  look  forth  from  thence. 

Ciy  f^om  the  passages.— It  is  better  to  take  the 
word  Abarim  as  a  proper  name.  As  in  Num.  xxvii.  12, 
xxxiii.  47 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  49,  it  was  part  of  the  range  of 
Nebo,  south  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  coming  there- 
fore naturally  after  the  last  of  those  two  mountains. 

All  thy  lovers. — ^The  word  points,  as  in  the  cor- 
responding language  of  Ezek  xxiii.  5,  9,  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  nations  with  whom  Judah  had  made 
alliances.  The  destruction  reached  its  climax  in  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh-nechoh's  army  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Carchemish  (chap,  xlvi  2). 

(21)  In  thy  prosperity.— Literally,  prosperities. 
The  word  is  used,  as  in  Prov.  i.  32 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  49 ;  Ps. 
XXX.  6,  in  reference  to  what  in  old  English  was  called 
"security,"  the  careless,  reckless  temper  engendered 
by  outward  prosperity.  The  plural  is  used  to  include 
all  the  forms  of  that  temper  that  had  been  manifested 
in  the  course  of  centuries. 
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The  Word  o/t/ie  Lord 


JEEEMIAH,  XXII. 


against  Coniah, 


voice.  (22)  The  wind  shall  eat  up  all 
thy  pastors,  and  thy  lovers  shall  go  into 
captivity:  surely  then  shalt  thou  be 
ashamed  and  confounded  for  all  thy 
wickedness,  ^^s)  O  ^inhabitant  of  Leba- 
non, that  makest  thy  nest  in  the 
cedars,  how  gracious  shalt  thou  be 
'  when  pangs  come  upon  thee,  the  pain 
as  of  a  woman  in  travail ! 

^^^  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  were  the  signet  upon  my  right 
hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence ; 
<25)  and  I  will  give  thee  into  the  hand 
of  them  that  seek  thy  life,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  whose  face  thou  fearest, 
even  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of 


1  Hcb.,itiAa^ttreM. 


2Hol>..{(/(ttpfJk<tr 
mind. 


the  Chaldeans.  ^^  And  I  will  cast  thee 
out,  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee,  into 
another  country,  where  ye  were  not 
bom ;  and  there  shall  ye  die*  <^>  But 
to  the  land  whereunto  they  ^desire  to 
return,  thither  shall  they  not  return. 

(^)  Is  this  man  Coniah  a  despised 
broken  idol  P  isheB,  vessel  wherein  is  no 
pleasure  ?  wherefore  are  they  cast  out, 
he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast  into  a  land 
which  they  know  not?  (^>  O  earth, 
earth,  eartn,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lobd. 
(30)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye 
this  man  childless,  a  man  that  shall  not 
prosper  in  his  days  :  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more 
in  Judah. 


(22)  The  wind  shall  eat  up  all  thy  pastors.— 
The  word  for  "eat  up "  is  the  root  of  the  noan 
rendered  "pastors,"  and  the  phij  of  sou^id  may  be 
expressed  in  English  by  shall  feed  on  them  that  feed 
the&~-i.e.,  thy  princes  and  statesmen.  The  "lovers" 
are,  as  before  in  verse  20,  the  king's  chosen  allies. 

(^)  O,  inhabitant  of  Iisbanon.— The  phrase  de- 
velopes  the  thought  of  verse  6.  Tlie  king,  in  his  cedar- 
palace,  is  as  one  who  has  made  Lebanon  his  home, 
literally  and  figuratively  (see  Note  on  verse  7),  and  is 
as  an  eagle  nestling  in  the  cedar. 

How  gracious  shalt  thou  be  .  .  .  I— Better,  hoio 
wUt  thou  sigh  I  or,  how  voiU  thou  groan !  as  connected 
with  the  pangs  of  travail.  No  pomp  or  majesty  could 
save  the  roy^  house  from  the  inevitable  doom. 

(^)  Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim.— The  ^m- 
matical  structure  of  the  sentence  fixes  the  original 
utterance  of  the  message,  now  reproduced,  at  a  time 
when  Coniah  was  actually  king,  during  his  short 
three  months'  reign.  The  name  of  this  prmce  appears 
in  three  forms : — (1)  The  abbreviated  Coniah,  as  here 
and  in  chap,  xxxvii.  1 :  this  was  probably  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  before  he  was  proclaimed  as  king. 
(2)  Jeconiah,  with  slight  variations,  in  chaps,  xxiv.  1, 
xxvii.  20,  and  elsewhere.  (3)  Jehoiachin,  also  with 
varied  spelling — ^probably  the  regal  title  assumed  on 
his  accession  (chap.  Hi  31 ;  Ezek.  i.  2).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  "  Jehovah  establishes  "  is  constant  in 
all  the  forms.  In  2  Kings  xxiv.  8  he  is  said  to  have 
been  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  In 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9  the  age  is  given  as  eight.  The  latter 
is  obviously  an  error  of  transcription.  His  reign  lasted 
for  three  months  only.  There  is  probably  a  touch  of 
scorn,  as  in  the  case  of  Shallum,  in  the  prophet's  use  of 
the  earlier  name  instead  of  that  which  he  nad  assumed 
as  king. 

The  signet  upon  my  right  hand.— The  seal-ring 
was,  as  in  Hagg.  ii.  23,  the  symbol  of  kingly  power 
(Gen.  xli.  42 ;  Esth.  iii.  10,  viii  2),  authenticating  every 
edict,  and  was  therefore  the  type  of  all  that  was  most 
precious.    (Comp.  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6.) 

(26)  Thy  mother  that  bare  thee.— The  youth  of 
Coniah  probably  led  to  his  mother  assuming  the 
authority  of  a  queen-regent.  She  directed  the  policy 
of  his  brief  reign,  and  shared  in  his  downfall.  Her 
name,  Nehushta,  is  given  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  and  in 


chap.  xxix.  2  she  is  named  as  the  gehirah,  the  "  great 
lady  "  or  "  princess-queen." 

(27)  Whereunto  they  desire  to  return.— The 
English  expresses  the  sense,  but  lacks  the  poetic  force, 
of  the  Hebrew,  to  which  they  lift  up  their  souls  to 
return,  yearning  thitherward  with  the  longing  of  un- 
satisfied desire. 

(^)  Is  this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken 
idol? — Better,  a  broken  piece  of  handiwork.  The 
word  is  not  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  rendered 
"idol,"  though  connected  with  it,  and  the  imagery 
which  underhes  the  words  is  not  that  of  an  idol  wnich 
men  have  worshipped  and  flung  away,  but  of  the  potter 
(as  in  chap.  xix.  II)  rejecting  and  breaking  what  his 
own  handsiiave  made.  (Comp.  Pss.  ii.  9,  xxxi.  12.)  The 
question  implies  an  affirmative  answer.  The  prophet 
speaks  as  identifying  himself  with  those  who  gazed 
with  wonder  and  pity  at  the  doom  which  fell  on  one 
so  young,  and  yet  not  the  less  does  he  pronounce  that 
doom  to  oe  inevitable. 

(29)  o  earth,  earth,  earth.— The  solemnity  of  the 
mystic  threefold  repetition  expresses  the  certainty  of 
the  Divine  decree  (comp.  chap.  vii.  4).  So  in  our  Lord's 
most  solemn  utterances  we  have  the  twice-repeated 
"  Simon,  Simon"  (Luke  xxii.  31),  and  the  recurring 
"  Verily,  verily  "  of  St.  John's  Gk)spel  (viii.  61  et  al), 

(20)  Write  ye  this  man  childless.— The  meaning 
of  the  prediction,  as  explained  by  the  latter  clause  of 
the  verse,  was  fulfilled  in  Jeconiah's  being  the  last 
kingly  representative  of  the  house  of  David,  his  uncle 
Zedekiah,  who  succeeded  him,  perishing  before  him 
(chap.  Hi.  31).  In  him  the  sceptre  departed,  and  not 
:  even  Zerubbabel  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah. 
:  Whether  he  (^ed  actually  childless  is  less  certain. 
In  1  Chron.  iii.  17  Assir  (possibly,  however,  the  name 
should  be  translated  "  Jeconiah  the  prisoner  ")  appears 
as  his  son,  and  as  the  father  of  Sakthiel,  or  Shealtiel ; 
and  in  Matt.  i.  12  we  find  "  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel." 
In  these  genealogies,  however,  adoption  or  succession, 
or  a  Levirate  marriage  so  constantly  takes  the  place  of 
parenti^e,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from 
these  data,  and  St.  Luke  (iii.  27)  places  Sakthiel 
among  the  descendants  of  Nathan,  as  though  the  line 
of  Solomon  became  extinct  in  Jeconiah,  and  was  re- 
placed  by  the  collatenj  branch  of  the  house  of  David 
(see  Not€  on  Luke  iii  23).    The  command,  **  write  ye 
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The  Woe  against  the  EM  S/tepIierds.     JEKEMIAH,    XXIII. 


The  Righteous  Bt^andu 


CHAPTER  XXni.— <^)  -Woe  be  unto 
the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the 
Bheep  of  my  pasture !  saith  the  Lobd. 
(2)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  against  the  pastors  that  feed 
my  people ;  Ye  have  scattered  my  flock, 
and  driven  them  away,  and  have  not 
visited  them :  behold,  I  will  visit  upon 
you  the  evil  of  your  doings,  saith  the 
Lord.  ^^  And  i  will  gather  the  rem- 
nant of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries 
whither  I  have  driven  them,  and  will 
bring  them  again  to  their  folds;   and 


«iEx€k.84.2.      I  they  shall    be    fruitful  and    increase. 

I  <*)  And   I  will  set  up  *  shepherds  over 

them  which  shall  feed  them ;  and  they 

6cb.ai5-  sitk.  ^^^^  *^^^  ^^  more,  nor  be  dismayed, 
54.11.138.'  neither  shall  they  be  lacking,  saith  the 

Lord. 

'      <^>  Behold,  *the  days  come,  saith  the 

In.  4  2-  *  40   ^^^^i  ^^^  I  ^^  raise  unto  David  a 

i^^e^SVjobii  righteous   Branch,   and   a  King   shall 

^'*^  reign  and  prosper,  and    shall   execute 

judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  <*>  ''In 

his   days  Judah    shall    be   saved,  and 

d  Dent  33L  28.       Isracl  shall  dwell  safely :   and  this  is 


,c 


this  man  childless,"  is  apparently  addressed  to  the 
scribes  who  kept  the  register  of  the  royal  genealo^es 
(Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  Fs.  box.  28,  29).  They  were  told  how, 
without  waitinj^  for  his  death,  they  were  to  enter 
Coniah's  name  m  that  register. 

XXIII. 

U)  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  .  .  .—The  message 
that  follows  in  verses  1 — %  comes  as  a  natural  seauel 
to  that  of  chap.  zxii.  The  unf  aithf  ol  shepherds  who  had 
heen  there  denounced  are  contrasted  with  those,  more 
faithful  to  their  trust,  whom  Jehovah  will  raise  up.  As 
before,  in  chap.  ii.  8  and  elsewhere,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  "pastors"  are  (Uke  the  "shepherds  of  the 
people  "  in  Greek  poets)  the  civil  rulers,  not  the  prophets 
or  the  priests,  A  Israel.  The  parallelism  with  the 
prophecy  of  Ezek.  xzxiv.,  delivered  about  the  same 
time  in  the  land  of  exile,  is  suggestive  either  of  direct 
communication  between  the  two  writers,  or  of  traditional 
lines  of  thought  common  to  the  two  priest-prophets. 

The  sheep  of  my  pasture.— The  words  assert 
the  claims  of  Jehovah  to  be  the  true  Shepherd  of  His 
people.     (Comp.  Pss.  Ixxix.  13,  c.  3.) 

w  Ye  have  eoattered  my  flook.— The  charge 
was  true  literally  as  well  as  spiritually.  The  dispersion 
of  the  people  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Ghaldsea  was  the 
result  of  the  neglect,  tne  tvranny,  the  feebleness  of  their 
rulers.  They  had  been  led,  not  as  the  Eastern  shepherd 
leads  (John  z.  4,  5),  but  ''driven" — ^not  to  the  fold, 
but  "  away  "  into  far  lands. 

Have  not  yisited. — t.e.,  cared  for  and  regarded. 
They  were  negli^nt,  but  God  was  not,  and  He  there- 
fore would  "  visit "  tibem  by  reproof  and  chastisement. 

(3)  To  their  folds. — Better  ,7ki&i/a^totM,  or  pastures. 
There  was  hope,  as  in  Isa.  i  9,  vi.  13,  for  the  "  remnant  ** 
of  the  people,  though  the  sentence  on  their  rulers,  as 
such,  was  mud  and  irreversible. 

W  I  will  set  up  shepherds  •  .  .—The  words 
imply,  in  one  sense,  a  return  to  the  theocracy,  the 
breabng  off  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  giving  of  power  to  those  who.  Uke  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and,  later  on  in  history,  the  Maccabees, 
were  called  to  rule  because  they  had  the  capacity  for 
ruling  well.  The  plural  is  noticeable,  as  in  chap.  iii. 
15,  as  not  limiting  the  prophecy  to  the  Christ  who 
is  yet  the  "chief  Shepherd"  (1  Pet.  v.  4).  In  the 
verb  for  "  set  up  '*  there  is  an  allusive  reference  to  the 
names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  into  both  of  which 
it  entered.  Jehovah  would  "  raise  up  "  shepherds,  but 
not  such  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be. 

Neither  shall  they  be  lacking.— i.e.,  the  flock 
would  be  so  cared  for  that  not  one  sheep  should  be  lost. 


Care  extending  even  to  every  individual  member  was 
the  true  ideal  of  the  Shepherd's  work  (John  x.  3,  xvii. 
12),  and  therefore  of  the  ruler's. 

(5)  Behold,  the  days  oome.— The  words  point  to 
an  undefined,  far-off  future,  following  on  the  provisional 
order  implied  in  verse  4,  when  the  kmgdom  should  once 
more  rest  in  one  of  the  house  of  David. 

A  righteous  Branch. — The  idea  is  the  same,  though 
the  word  is  different  (here  Zemach,  and  there  Netzer), 
as  in  Isa.  xi.  1.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  word  means 
a  "  sprout "  or  "  scion,"  springing  up  from  the  root  even 
after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  (Isa.  vi.  13),  and 
not  a  branch  g^wing  from  the  trunk.  It  is  probably 
in  reference  to  this  prophecy  that  we  find  the  name 
of  "  the  Branch  "  (Zem^ich)  so  prominent  in  Zech.  iii.  8, 
vi.  12.  Here,  it  is  obvious,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
one  great  Shepherd. 

A  King  shall  reign. — ^Better,  he  shall  reign  as 
King,  the  Branch  or  Sprout  being^  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  As  with  all  tne  Messianic  prophecies  of  this 
dass,  the  thoughts  of  the  prophet  dwell  on  the  acts  and 
attributes  of  a  sovereignty  exercised  personally  on  earth. 
Such  a  sovereignty,  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth" 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18),  was  indeed  given  to  the  Christ,  but 
not  after  the  fashion  that  men  expected. 

(^  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall 
dwell  safely.— The  true  King  shall  reign  over  a 
ro-united  people.  The  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  two  of  the  Southern,  should 
find  in  Him  deliverance  and  peace. 

Whereby  he  shall  be  called.— Litorally,  toherehy 
one  shall  call  him,  the  indefinite,  almost  impersonal 
active  having  the  force  of  the  English  passive. 

The  Iiora  our  Bighteousness.— It  is  significant 
that  in  chap,  xxxiii.  16  the  same  name  is  given  to 
Jerusalem.  Thero  it  is  clearly  not,  in  logical  language, 
the  predicate  of  the  city,  but  that  which  she  takes  as  her 
watchword,  and  blazons,  as  it  were,  on  her  banner;  and 
we  cannot  consistentlv  press  more  than  that  meaning 
here.  So  in  Ezek.  xlvui.  35  the  new  name  of  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Jehovah-shammah "  (=  the  Lord  is  thero). 
So  in  Exod.  xvii.  15  Moses  calls  the  altar  which 
he  builds  **  Jehovah-nissi "  (=  the  Lord  is  mv  banner). 
The  interprotation  which  sees  in  the  words  (1)  the 
identification  of  the  Messianic  King  with  Jehovah,  the 
Eternal,  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of  imputed  rifi^hteousness, 
must  accordingly  be  rogarded  as  one  of  the  ai>pli- 
cations  of  the  words  rather  than  their  direct  meaning. 
That  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that  the  King,  the 
right'Oous  Branch,  will  look  to  Jehovah  as  giving  and 
working  righteousness.  Some  commentators,  indeed, 
refer  the  pronoun  "he"  to  Israel,  and  not  to  the 
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The  Lord  our  EighteotisTiesa, 


JEEEMIAH,    XXIII.       Tlie  Guilt  of  Priests  and  Prophets. 


1  Heb.,    Jehovah- 

tifidketm. 


n  cb.  10.  U.  ISw 


2  Or,  cwraing. 


his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called, 
iTHE  LORD  OUE  EIGHTEOUS- 
NESS.  (7)  Therefore,  behold,  «the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  they  shall 
no  more  say,  The  Lord  liveth,  which 
brought  Tip  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt;  (S)  but,  The  Lord 
liveth,  which  brought  up  and  which  led 
the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel  out  of 
fche  north  country,  and  from  all  coun- 
tries whither  I  had  driven  them ;  and 
they  shaU  dwell  in  their  own  land. 

(9)  Mine  heart  within  me  is  broken 
because  of  the  prophets ;  all  my  bones 
shake ;  I  am  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
like  a  man  whom  wine  hath  overcome, 
because  of  the  Lord,  and  because  of  the 
words  of  his  holiness.  <^^)  For  the  land 
is  full  of  adulterers;  for  because  of 
^swearing   the    land    moumeth;     the  ^ot.jmiM-. 


S  Or,  vioknee. 


4  Or,    a»    abttard 
thing. 


5  HeH).,tauavinarjf. 


pleasant  places  of  the  wilderness  are 
dried  up,  and  their  ^  course  is  evil,  and 
their  force  is  not  right.  <^^^  For  both 
prophet  and  priest  are  profane ;  yea,  in 
my  house  have  I  found  their  wickedness, 
saith  the  Lord,  ^^>  Wherefore  their 
way  shall  be  unto  them  as  slippery  ways 
in  the  darkness :  they  shall  be  driven 
on,  and  fall  therein:  for  I  will  bring 
evil  upon  them,  even  the  year  of  their 
visitation,  saith  the  Lord.  (^>  And 
I  have  seen  *^  folly  in  the  prophets  of 
Samaria;  they  prophesied  in  Baal, 
and  caused  my  people  Israel  to  err. 
(^^^  I  have  seen  also  in  the  prophets  of 
Jerusalem  «an  horrible  thing:  they 
commit  adultery,  and  walk  in  lies :  they 
strengthen  also  the  hands  of  evildoers, 
that  none  doth  return  from  his  wicked- 
ness :  they  are  all  of  them  unto  me  as 


righteous  Branch.  We  cannot  foreet  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  Jeremiah  uttered  this  prophecy,  a 
king  was  on  the  throne  whose  name  (Zedekiah  = 
righteous  is  Jehovah)  implied  the  same  thought.  His 
rei£^  had  been  a  miserable  failure,  and  the  prophet 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the  ideal,  which  was  then 
far  off,  should  at  last  be  realised.  If  with  many  critics 
we  refer  the  prediction  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (see 
Note  on  verse  1),  we  might  almost  see  in  Mattaniah's 
adoption  of  the  new  name  a  boast  that  he  was  about  to 
fulfil  it.  The  Christ,  we  may  say,  answered  to  the 
name,  not  as  being  Himself  one  with  Jehovah,  though 
He  was  that,  but  as  doing  the  Father's  will,  and  so 
fulfilling  all  righteousness  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  15). 

(7)  The  days  come,  saith  the  Lord.— See  Notes 
on  chap.  xvi.  14,  15,  of  which  the  words  are  almost 
verbally  a  reproduction.  There,  however,  stress  is  laid 
chiefly  on  the  fact  of  the  exile,  here  on  that  of  the  re- 
storation. The  LXX.  version  omits  them  here,  but  inserts 
them,  where  they  are  obviously  out  of  place,  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  It  was  fitting  that  they  should  be  re- 
peated here,  as  connecting  the  hope  tliat  had  before 
been  general  with  the  personal  reign  of  the  "  Branch  " 
of  the  house  of  David. 

(9)  Mine  heart  within  me  is  broken  .  .  .— 
The  abrupt  transition  shows  that  we  are  entering  on  an 
entirely  new  section.  In  the  Hebrew  order  ana  punc- 
tuation of  the  words  this  is  shown  still  more  clearly — 
Concerning  the  prophets :  My  heart  is  broken  within 
nie — the  first  words  oeing  the  superscription  and  title  of 
what  follows.  The  four  chinses  describe  the  varied 
phenomena  of  horror  and  amazement,  and  then  comes 
the  cause  of  the  horror — ^the  contrast  between  the  words 
of  Jehovah  and  His  holiness  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
wickedness  of  priests  and  prophets  on  the  other.  The 
whole  section  is  the  complement  of  that  which  denounced 
the  wickedness  of  the  pastors — i.e.,  of  the  civil  rulers — 
in  verses  1—4. 

(10)  The  land  is  full  of  adulterers.— The  context 
shows  that  the  words  must  be  taken  literally,  and 
not  of  the  spiritual  adultery  of  the  worship  of  other 
Gods.  The  talae  prophets  and  their  followers  were  per- 
sonally profligates,  luce  those  of  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  (Comp. 
chaps.  V.  7,  8,  xxix.  23.) 
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Because  of  swearing.— Better,  because  of  the 
curse — i.e.,  that  which  comes  from  Jehovah  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  people. 

The  land  moumeth.— This,  and  the  "  drying  up  '* 
of  the  '*  pleasant  places  "  or  **  pastures,"  refers  appa- 
rently to  the  drought  described  in  chaps,  xii.  4,  xiv.  2, 
or  to  some  similar  visitation. 

Their  course. — Literally,  their  running — i.e.,  their 
way  or  mode  of  life. 

Their  force  is  not  right.— Literally,  their  might 
or  their  valour:  that  in  which  they  exulted  was  might, 
not  right. 

(1^)  In  my  house  have  I  found  their  wicked- 
ness.— Prophet  and  priest  are  joined,  as  before  (chaps. 
V.31,  vi  13,  viiL  10),  as  plaving  into  each  other's  hands. 
It  seems  probable,  from  chap,  xxxii.  34,  that  the  sins 
of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  had  been  repeated  under  Je- 
hoiakim, and  that  the  worship  of  other  gods  had  been 
carried, on  side  by  side  with  that  of  Jehovah.  With 
this,  almost  as  its  natural  accompaniment,  there  may 
have  been  sins  of  another  kind — shameless  greed  or  yet 
more  shameless  profligacy — ^like  -those  of  the  sons  of 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  22). 

(12)  Slippery  ways  •  • .  darkness  . . .  driven  on. 
— ^The  words  and  the  thoughts  flow  in  upon  the  prophet's 
mind  from  Isa.  viii.  22 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  5,  6. 

The  year  of  their  visitation.— The  prophet  re- 
turns to  his  characteristic  word  for  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Divine  Judge  for  chastisement.  (Gomp.  chaps, 
viii.  12,  X.  15,  xi.  23.) 

(IS)  I  have  seen  folly.  .  . — Literally,  as  in  Job  vi.6, 
thai  which  is  unsavoury — i.e.,  insipid,  and  so,  ethically, 
foolish.  The  guilt  of  the  prophets  of  Samaria  cannot 
be  passed  over,  but  it  is  noticed,  as  in  chap.  iii.  6 — 10, 
only  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  darker  evils  of 
those  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

They  prophesied  in  Baal.— i.e.,  in  the  name  and 
as  if  by  the  power  of  Baal.  Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  19, 
xxii.  6,  7. 

(1*)  They  commit  adultery,  and  walk  in  lies 
,  .  .—The  union  of  the  claim  to  prophesy  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  with  these  flagrant  breaches  of  His  kw  was 
more  hateful  in  the  prophet's  eyes  even  than  the 
open  recognition  of  Baal.    In  the  terrible  language  of 
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'Sodom,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  as 
Gromorrah. 

(15)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts  concerning  the  prophets ;  Behold, 
I  will  feed  them  with  *  wormwood,  and 
make  them  drink  the  water  of  gall :  for 
from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  is  ^pro- 
faneness  gone  forth  into  all  the  land. 
(18)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the 
prophets  that  prophesy  unto  you :  they 
make  you  yain :  they  speak  a  vision  of 
their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord.  <^^>  They  say  still 
unto  them  that  despise  me.  The  Lord 
hath  said,  ^Ye  shall  have  peace;  and 
they  say  unto  every  one  that  walketh 
after  the  ^imagination  of  his  own  heart, 
No  evil  shall  come  upon  you.  <^>  For 
who  hath  stood  in  the  ^counsel  of  the 


a  IM.  L  •. 
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Lord,  and  hath  perceived  and  heard 
his  word?  who  hath  marked  his  word, 
and  heard  it  ?  (^)  Behold,  a  **  whirlwind 
of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury,  even 
a  grievous  whirlwind :  it  shaU  faU  griev- 
ously upon  the  head  of  the  wicked. 
(20)  The  danger  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
return,  until  he  have  executed,  and 
till  he  have  performed  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart:  in  the  latter  days  ye  shall 
consider  it  perfectly.  (^>  /I  have  not 
sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran:  I 
have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  pro- 
phesied.    <22)  B^^  if  j^Qj  Y^^A  stood  in 

my  counsel,  and  had  caused  my  people 
to  hear  my  words,  then  they  should 
hav^  turned  them  from  their  evil  way, 
and  from  the  evil  of  their  doings. 

(^)  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  not  a  God  afar  oflF?     ^^^  Can  any 


Isaiah  (i.  10),  prophets  and  people  had  become  like  the 
dweUers  in  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Here,  also,  the 
language  of  Deuteronomy  (zxiz.  23,  xxxlL  32)  probably 
influenced  that  of  the  prophet. 

W  Wormwood  .  .  .  water  of  galL— See  Notes 
on  chaps,  yiii.  14,  is.  15. 

FroianenesB.^The  root-meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is  that  of  "  veiling,"  hence  that  of  simulated 
holiness,  or,  as  in  the  margin,  "  hypocrisy ;"  but  the 
associations  of  the  word  attached  to  it  the  further 
sense  of  the  hypocrisy  that  desecrates,  so  that  "  pro- 
faneness"  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  rendering^.  The 
corresponding  concrete  noun  is  rendered  in  Isa.  iz. 
17  by  "  hypocrite ; "  in  Ps.  zxxv.  16  by  "  hypocritical 
mocker ;    above,  in  verse  11,  by  "  profane." 

(i«)  They  make  you  vain.— i.e.,  thsy  befool,  deceive 
you.  As  the  next  verse  shows,  they  mled  the  people 
with  Tain  hopes  of  peace.  This  was  then,  as  always,  the 
crucial  test  between  the  true  prophet  and  the  false.  The 
one  roused  the  consdenoe,  caused  pain  and  anger  by  his 
reproofs;  the  other  soothed  and  quieted  men  with  a 
false  assurance  (chaps,  vi.  14,  xiv.  Id).  They  invented  a 
Tision  which  did  not  come  to  them  from  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah.    (Gomp.  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5.) 

(17)  Imagination. — As  before  (chap.  iii.  17  and  else- 
where), sivhhomnese.  The  tendency  ox  all  that  the  false 
prophets  uttered  was  to  confirm  the  people. in  their  sins, 
not  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  Hebrew  verb  for  *'  hath  said  "  is  not  the  same  as 
the  received  formula  of  the  true  prophets,  "  The  Lord 
hath  mohen*'  The  prophet  seems  to  indicate  in  this 
way  tnat  those  whom  he  condemns  placed  the  Divine 
message  on  a  level  with  a  man's  every-day  utterance. 
They  were  self -convicted  by  the  very  phrase  they  used. 

(18)  The  counsel. — Better,  perhaps,  <^  council  the 
"  assembly  "  of  chosen  friends  with  whom  a  man  shares 
his  secret  plans.  So  in  chaps,  vi.  11,  xv.  17 ;  Ps.  1^^^^^ 
7, ''  assembly."  Gould  any  of  the  false  prophets  say 
that  they  had  thus  been  called  as  into  the  privy  conned 
of  Jehovah?  (Gomp.  Amos  iii.  7;  1  Elings  zxii. 
19—23.) 

0»)  Behold,  a  whirlwind  .  •  .—Better,  Behold, 
ike  storm  of  Jehovah^  wrath  ie  gone  forGi,  a  whirling 
ttorm,  upon  the  heads  of  the  wicked  ehaU  it  whirl 
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down.  The  word  translated  **  whirlwind  "  is  properly 
more  generic  in  its  meaning  {**  tempest "  in  Isa.  zxix.  6), 
and  gets  its  specific  force  here  irom  the  associated 
word  rendered  m  the  Authorised  Yersion  "  grievous," 
but  rightly,  as  above,  whirling, 
'  (^)  Shall  not  return  .  .  .— ^.e.,  shall  not  twm  hack 
from  its  purpose.  Men  should  look  back  on  it  in  the 
"  latter  days  " — ^literally,  the  end  of  the  days  (G«n.  zlix. 
1 ;  Num.  xxiv.  14 ;  Deut.  iv.  30,  xxxL  29),  i.e.,  in  the 
then  distant  future  of  the  exile  and  the  return — and 
should  see  that  it  had  done  its  work  both  of  chastise- 
ment and  discipline.     (Gomp.  Ezek.  xiv.  22,  23.) 

(Bi)  Yet  they  ran. — The  imaf  e  is  that  of  messengers 
who  rush  eagerly,  as  from  the  ^g's  council-chamoer, 
on  their  self-appointed  mission,  without  waiting  for  the 
command  of  tne  Master  in  whose  name  they  profess  to 
come.  (Gomp.  the  question,  "  Who  will  go  for  us  P  " 
in  Isa.  vi.  8.) 

(^)  If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel.— 
Better,  as  before,  council.  The  test  of  the  true 
mission  is  seen  in  results.  Are  the  people  better 
or  worse  for  the  prophet's  work  P  What  are  the 
fruits  of  his  teaching  P  (Gomp.  Matt.  viL  20.)  The 
question  meets  us,  Is  this  always  a  test  P  Was  Jere- 
miah's own  work  successful  in  this  sense  P  Must  not 
the  true  teacher  speak  **  whether  they  [men]  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear  P  "  (Ezek.  ii.  5.)  The  answer 
is  found  (1)  in  the  fact  that  true  teaching  seldom  fails 
altogether  of  its  work;  (2)  that  where  it  seems  to 
fail  it  satisfies  the  other  test,  and  at  least  stirs  and 
rouses  men  from  lethargy,  even  if  it  stirs  them  to 
antagonism.  It  is  never  satisfied  with  speaking  smooth 
things  and  acquiescing  in  the  evil  that  surrounds  it. 

(23?  Am  I  a  God  at  hand  .  .  .P— This  and  the  two 
questions  that  follow  are  essentially  the  same  in  thought. 
The  faJse  prophets  acted  as  if  God  were  far  awa^ 
out  of  their  sight  (Fss.  x.  11,  Ixxiii.  11,  xciv.  7),  not 
knowing  or  caring  what  men  did,  as  if  their  af&iirs,  as 
it  has  been  epigprammatically  said,  came  under  a  **  colo- 
nial department."  The  true  prophet  feels  that  He  is 
equally  near,  equally  Gk)d,  in  all  places  alike.  Familiar 
as  the  word  omnipresence  is  to  us — so  familiar  as  almost 
to  have  lost  its  power — the  fact,  when  we  realise  it,  is  as 
awful  now  as  it  was  when  it  presented  itself  to  the  souls 
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''hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Do  not 
I  fill  heaven  and  earth  9  saith  the  Lobd. 
<^)  I  have  heard  what  the  prophets 
saidy  that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name, 
saying,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed. 
^>  How  long  shall  this  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  prophets  that  prophesy  lies  P  yea, 
they  are  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their 
own  heart;  <^)  which  think  to  cause 
my  people  to  forget  my  name  by  their 
dreains  which  they  tell  every  man  to  his 
neighbour,  ^as  their  fathers  have  for- 
gotten my  name  for  Baal.     (^8)  rpj^g  pj^Q. 

phet  ^that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a 
dream ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let 
him,  speak  my  word  faithfully.     What 
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is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  P  saith  the 
Lord.  <*)  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a 
fireP  saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  ham- 
mer that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  P 
(30)  Therefore,  behold,  '^I  am  against  the 
prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  steal  my 
words  every  one  from  his  neighbour. 
('^)  Behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets, 
saith  the  Lord,  ^that  use  their  tongues, 
and  say.  He  saith.  (^>  Behold,  I  am 
against  them  that  prophesy  false  dbreams, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  do  tell  them,  and 
cause  my  people  to  err  by  their  lies,  and 
by  their  lightness ;  yet  I  sent  them  not, 
nor  commanded  them :  therefore  they 
shall  not  profit  this  people  at  all,  saith 
the  Lord. 


of  Patriarch,  Psalmist,  or  Prophet.  (Gen.  xvi.  13 ;  Pss. 
xmi.  6,  7,  Ixxiii.  23—26,  czxxiz.  7—12 ;  Amos  ix.  2—4 ; 
Job  xi.  8    -9. 

(25)  I  have  dreamed  i  .  .—The  words  point  to  the 
form  of  the  daim  commonly  made  by  the  false  prophets. 
Dreams  took  their  place  among  the  recognised  channels 
of  divine  revelation  (Gen.  xl.  8,  xli.  16;  Joel  iL  28; 
Dan.  vii.  1),  but  their  frequent  misuse  hj  the  false 
prophets  brought  them  into  discredit,  and  the  teaching 
of  Oeut.  xiii.  1 — 5  accordingly  brought  the  "  dreamer  oi 
dreams "  no  less  than  the  prophet  to  the  test  whether 
what  he  taught  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Jehovah.  The  iteration  of  "  I  have  dreamed  "  repre- 
sents the  affected  solemnity  with  which  the  false  pro- 
phets proclaimed  their  visions.  Of  the  disparagement 
of  dreiams,  consequent  on  this  abuse,  we  have  a  strik- 
ing example  in  Eccles.  v.  3,  and  later  still  in  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  1 — 7, 

(26)  How  long  shall  this  be  .  .  •  P— The  Hebrew 
text  gives  a  double  interrogative:  How  long!  Is  it 
in  the  heart  of  the  prophets  that  prophesy  lies,  prophets 
of  the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts  f  Do  they  think  to 
cause  my  people  .  .  .  P  A  conjectural  alteration  of  the 
text  gives  "  How  long  is  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the 
prophets  .  .  .P"  as  if  anticipating  the  thought  of 
verse  29,  and  reproducing  that  of  chap.  xx.  9. 

(27)  As  their  fathers  have  forgotten  .  •  .—The 
two  evils  of  open  idolatry  and  of  false  claims  to  prophecy 
stood,  the  prophet  seems  to  say,  on  the  same  footing. 
The  misuse  oi  the  name  of  Jehovah  by  the  false  pro- 
phets was  as  bad  as  the  older  worship  of  Baal  and  the 
prophesying  in  his  name.     (Comp.  verses  13,  14.) 

(W)  jjQt  him  tell  a  dream.— The  point  of  the 
words  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  real  and  the 
counterfeit  revelation.  Let  the  dreamer  tell  his  dream 
as  such,  let  the  prophet  speak  the  word  of  Jehovah 
truly,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  is  as  the 
chaff  and  stubble,  and  the  other  as  the  wheat — one 
worthless,  the  other  sustaining  life.  What  have  they 
in  common  P  What  has  one  to  do  with  the  other  P 

(29)  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  Are  P  .  •  .—The 
prophet  speaks  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  experience. 
The  true  prophetic  word  burns  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  and 
will  not  be  restrained  (chaps,  v.  14,  xx.  9 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  3), 
and  when  uttered  it  consumes  the  evil,  and  purifies 
the  good.  It  will  bum  up  the  chaff  of  the  utterances 
of  the  false  prophets.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  12, 13.)   As  the 


hammer  breaks  the  rock,  so  it  shatters  the  pride  and 
stubbornness  of  man,  is  mightv  to  the  pulhn^  down 
of  strongholds  (2  Cor.  x.  4),  ana  the  heart  of  him  who 
hears  it  as  it  should  be  heard  is  broken  and  contrite. 
What  these  words  paint  in  the  language  of  poetry,  St. 
Paul  describes  without  imagery  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25. 
(Comp.  also  Heb.  iv.  12.) 

(90)  That  steal  my  words  •  .  .—Another  not« 
of  the  counterfeit  prophet  is  found  in  the  want  of  any 
Hving  personal  originality.  The  oracles  of  the  dreamers 
were  patchworks  of  pla^rism,  and  they  borrowed,  not 
as  men  might  do  legitimately,  and  as  Jeremiah  himself 
did,  from  the  words  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  past, 
but  from  men  of  their  own  time,  false  and  unreal  as 
themselves.  What  we  should  call  the  "clique"  of 
false  prophets  went  on  repeating  each  other's  phrases 
with  a  wearisome  iteration.  In  "  my  words  "  we  have, 
probably,  the  fact  that,  in  part  also,  they  decked  out 
their  teaching  with  the  borrowed  plumes  of  phrases 
from  true  prophets. 

(31)  That  use  their  tongues,  and  say,  He  saith. 
— ^Literally,  that  take  their  tongues.  There  is  no 
adequate  evidence  for  the  margmal  rendering "  that 
smooth  their  tongues."  The  scornful  phrase  indicates 
the  absence  of  a  true  inspiration.  These  false  prophets 
plan  their  sdiemes,  and  take  their  tongue  as  an  instru- 
ment for  canying  them  into  effect.  The  formula  which 
they  used,  "  He  saith,"  was  not  the  word  for  common 
speaking,  but  that  which  indicated  that  the  speaker 
was  delivering  an  oracle  from  Qod.  (See  Note  on 
verse  17.)  Ebewhere  the  word  is  only  used  of  God, 
but  the  prophet,  in  his  stem  irony,  uses  it  of  the  false 
prophets,  they  say  oracularly,  This  is  an  oracle. 

(32)  False  dreams. — The  words  may  mean  either 
actual  dreams,  which  have  nothing  answering  to  them 
in  the  world  of  facts,  or  dreams  which  are  not  reaUy 
such,  but  simply,  as  in  verse  31,  the  form  in  which  the 
deceiver  seeks  to  work  out  his  plans. 

By  their  lightness. — The  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same  in  meaning  as  the  "unstable  as  water"  of  Gren. 
xlix.  4,  the  "  light  persons  "  of  Judges  ix.  4 ;  Zeph.  iii. 
4,  and  points  primarily  to  the  gushing  or  spurting 
forth  of  water.  Here  it  points  to  what  we  may  call  the 
**  babbling "  of  the  false  prophets.  .  We  are  almost  re- 
minded of  the  words  in  which  an  English  poet  describes 
a  hollow  and  pretentious  eloquence  as  poured  out — 
"In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood.". 
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The  Burden  of  the  Lord. 


JEREMIAH,    XXIV.  TJie  Boom  of  the  FaUe  FropI^eU. 


(33)  And  when  this  people,  or  the  pro- 
phet^ or  a  priest,  shall  ask  thee,  saying. 
What  is  the  burden  of  the  Lord  P  thon 
shalt  then  saj  nnto  them,  What  burden  9 
I  will  even  forsake  jon,  saith  the  Lord. 
<3*)  And  as  for  the  prophet,  and  the 
priest,  and  the  people,  that  shall  say. 
The  burden  of  the  Lord,  I  will  even 
^punish  that  man  and  his  house.  ^)  Thus 
shall  ye  say  every  one  to  his  neighbour, 
and  every  one  to  his  brother.  What  hath 
the  Lord  answered?  and,  What  hath 
the  Lord  spoken  ?  <^  And  the  burden 
of  the  Lord  shall  ye  mention  no  more : 
for  every  man's  word  shall  be  his  bur- 
den ;  for  ye  have  perverted  the  words  of 
the  living  God,  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  our 
God.  (^  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 
prophet.  What  hath  the  Lord  answered 


1  Heb,  vm  upoH.\  thee  9  and.  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ? 

(38)  But  since  ye  say.  The  burden  of  the 
Lord  ;  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
Because  ye  say  this  word,  The  burden  of 
the  Lord,  and  I  have  sent  unto  you, 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  say,  The  burden  of 
the  Lord  ;  <*>  therefore,  behold,  I,  even 
I,  will  utterly  forget  you,  and  I  will  for- 
sake you,  and  the  city  that  I  gave  you 
and  your  fathers,  and  cast  you  out  of  my 

!)resence :  ^^^  and  I  will  bring  *an  ever- 
asting  reproach  upon  you,  and  a  per- 
petual  shame,  which  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


a  ch.  30.  IL 


R  0. 

dr.  608. 


bS  Kiaga  M.  13; 
s  Chroa  A  10. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  —  W  The  Lord 
shewed  me,  and,  behold,  two  baskets  of 
figs  were  set  before  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  after  that  Nebuchadrezzar  ^king 


Therefore  .  •  . — Better,  simply,  and  they  shaU 
not  profit. 

(3S)  The  burden  of  the  Lord.— The  English  ex- 
presses  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  "something 
lifted  up,  or  borne."  It  passed,  however,  as  the 
English  equivalent  has  done,  through  many  shades  of 
meaning,  and  became,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
one  of  the  received  terms  for  a  solenm,  emphatic  utter- 
ance. In  1  Ohron.  xv.  22, 27  it  is  applied  to  the  chanted 
music  of  the  Temple.  Isaiah  had  brought  it  into  use 
(see  Note  on  Isa.  xiii.  1),  and  employs  it  twelve  times  as 
the  title  of  special  prophecies.  Jeremiah  never  uses  it 
of  his  own  messages,  probably,  as  this  verse  indicates, 
because  it  had  become  a  favourite  formula  with  the 
false  prophets.  This  seems  a  more  rational  view  than 
that  which  assumes  that  the  false  prophets  applied 
the  words  in  mockery  to  his  utterances  as  being  "  bur- 
dens "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  oppressive 
and  intolerable. 

What  burden?— The  false  prophets  had  come, 
not  without  a  supercilious  scorn,  asking,  with  affected 
grandeur,  what  burden,  what  oracle  Jeremiah  had  from 
JehovaL  He  repeats  their  question  with  a  deeper 
ecom,  and  teUs  them  that  for  them  the  "  burden  "  tells 
of  exile  and  shame.  A  different  division  of  the  words 
of  the  prophet's  answer  (which  presents  some  ex- 
ceptional grammatical  difficulties)  jnyes  a  rendering 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  Yulgate, ''  x  e  are  the  burden 
"-i.e.,  it  is  about  you  and  for  you. 

I  will  even  forsake  you.— Better,  ItoUl  cad  you 
off,  with  a  play  upon  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
"burden."  Thev  have  made  themselves  too  grievous 
to  be  borne.    Jehovah  will  disburden  Himself  of  them. 

(u)  That  shall  say,  The  burden  of  the  Lord. 
— The  language  thus  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  false 
prophets  is  not  that  of  derision,  but  of  boastful  assump- 
tion. It  is  for  that  the  boaster  will,  in  due  time,  be 
punished. 

(85)  Thus  shall  ye  say  .  .  .—The  words  are  a 
protest  against  the  high-sounding  phrase,  **  This  is  the 
burden,  the  oracle  of  Jehovah."  This,  with  which  the 
false  prophets  covered  their  teachings  of  lies,  the 
prophet  rejects,  and  he  calls  men  back  to  the  simpler 
terms,  which  were  less  open  to  abuse.  The  true 
prophet's  message  was  to  be  called  an  '*  answer  "  when 


men  had  come  to  him  with  questions — ^a  "  word  of  the 
Lord"  when  it  was  spoken  to  them  without  any 
previous  inquiry. 

(86)  The  burden  of  the  Lord  shall  ye  mention 
no  more  .  .  . — The  misused  term  was  no  longer 
to  be  applied  to  the  messages  of  Jehovah.  If  men 
continued  to  apply  it  to  the  words  of  their  own  hearty 
they  would  find  it  a  **  burden "  in  another  sense  (the 
prophet  plays  once  more  on  the  etymology  of  the  word) 
too  neavy  to  be  borne.  This  would  be  the  righteous 
punishment  of  the  reckless  levity  with  which  they  had 
treated  the  sacred  Name  which  «J  eremiah  reproduces  in 
all  the  amplitude  of  its  erandeur.  They  had  never 
realised  the  awfulness  of  speaking  in  the  name  "of 
the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

(37)  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  prophet  .  •  « 
— The  verse  repeats  verse  35,  with  the  one  difference 
that  men  are  to  use  this,  the  simpler  form  of  language, 
when  they  come  to  the  prophet,  as  well  as  when  they 
are  speaking  one  to  another.  The  affectation  of  big 
words  was  equally  out  of  place  in  either  case.  In 
modem  phraseology,  the  whole  passa^pe  is  a  protest 
against  tne  hypoensy  which  shows  itself  in  cant — i.e., 
in  the  use  of  solemn  words  that  have  become  hollow 
and  unmeaning. 

(38)  But  since  ye  say.— Better,  t/ ye  «ay. 

(39)  I,  even  I,  will  utterly  forget  you  .  .  .—A 
verv  slight  alteration  in  a  sinele  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  gives  a  rendering  which  was  followed  by  the 
LXX.  and  Yulgate,  and  is  adopted  by  many  modem 
commentators,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  of  the 
word  translated  "  burden  " — I  will  take  you  up  ol9  a 
hwrden,  and  east  you  off.  The  words  in  italics,  and 
eaM  you,  in  the  latter  clause  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  the  Hebrew,  but  show  that  some  at  least 
of  the  translators  felt  that  this  was  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words.  This  "  everlasting  reproach  "  was  to  be  the 
outcome  of  these  big  swelling  words  of  vanity  in  which 
they  claimed  prophetic  inspiration. 

XXIV. 

(1)  The  Lord  shewed  me  .  .  .—The  chapter  be- 
longs to  the  same  period  as  the  two  preceding,  r.e.,  to 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  after  the  first  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  captivity  of  the  chief  inhabitants.    The 
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TJie  Good  and  Bad  Figs. 


JEEEMIAH,    XXIV.       Promises  to  the  ExiUa  in  Babylotu 


of  Babylon  had  carried  away  captive 
Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  princes  of  Judah,  with 
the  carpenters  and  smiths,  from  Jem- 
salem,  and  had  brought  them  to  Baby- 
lon. (^  One  basket  had  very  good  figs, 
even  like  the  figs  that  are  first  ripe  :  and 
the  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs, 
which  could  not  be  eaten,  ^they  were  so 
bad. 

t^^  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  What 
seest  thou,  Jeremiah?  And  I  said,  Pigs ; 
the  good  figs,  very  good ;  and  the  evil, 
very  evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are 
so  evil. 

(*)  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 


1  Heb.,  for    bad- 


S  Hctx,    the    cap- 
tivity. 


a  Dcut.  ao.  6;  eta. 
33.  80;  Ezelc.  11. 
19 ;  &  96. 98,  27. 


b  ch.  .*».  22 ;  &  31. 
33i  &33.3a. 


unto  me,  saying,  <^)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel;  Like  these 
good  figs,  so  will  I  acknowledge  ^them 
that  are  carried  away  captive  of  Judah, 
whom  I  have  sent  out  of  this  place  into 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  for  their  good. 
(6)  For  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them 
for  good,  and  I  wiU  bring  them  again  to 
this  land:  and  I  will  build  them,  and 
not  pidl  them  down;  and  I  will  plant 
them,  and  not  pluck  them  up.  ^^  And 
I  will  give  them  *an  heart  to  know  me^ 
that  I  am  the  Lord  :  and  they  shaU  be 
*my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God :  for 
they  shall  return  unto  me  with  their 
whole  heart. 


openine  words  indicate  that  the  symbols  on  which  the 

?Tophet  looked  were  seen  in  vision,  as  in  Amos  Tii.  1, 4, 
;  Zech.  L  8,  iL  1,  and  the  symbols  of  chap.  i.  11, 13; 
or,  if  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  were  looked  on  as 
with  the  prophet-poet's  power  of  finding  parables  in 
all  things.  The  lact  that  the  figs  were  set  before  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  is  significant.  They  were  as  a 
votive  offeriiu^,  first-fruits  (Exod.  xxiil.  19;  Dent, 
xxvi.  2)  or  titnes  brought  to  the  Lord  of  IsraeL  A 
like  imageiy  had  been  used  by  Amos  (viii.  1,  2)  with 
nearly  the  same  formulsB. 

The  carpenters  and  smiths.— See  2  Kings  xxiv. 
14.  The  word  for  "carpenters"  includes  craftsmen  of 
all  kinds.  The  deportation  of  these  classes  was  partly 
a  matter  of  policy,  makiTig  the  city  more  helpless  by 
removing  those  who  might  have  forced  weapons  or 
strengthened  its  defences,  partly,  doubUess,  of  ostenta- 
tion, that  thev  mi^ht  help  in  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  witn  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  increasing 
the  splendour  of  his  city.  So  Esar-haddon  records 
how  he  made  his  captives  "  work  in  fetters,  in  making 
bricks  "  (Becorda  of  the  Past,  iii.  p.  120).  So,  from 
the  former  point  of  view,  the  Philistines  in  the  time 
of  Samuel  either  carried  off  the  smiths  of  Israel  or 
forbade  the  exercise  of  their  calling  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19). 
The  word  for  "  smith  "  is  found  m  Jsa.  xxiv.  22,  xlii. 
7  in  the  sense  of  "  prison,"  but,  as  applied  to  persons, 
only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Kings  xxiv. 
14,  16.  It  has  been  £fferently  interpreted  as  meaning 
"  locksmiths,"  "  gatekeepers,"  **  strangers,"  "  hod- 
carriers,"  and  "  day-labourers."  Probably  the  rendering 
of  the  E.V.  is  right. 

(2)  Like  the  flgs  that  are  first  ripe.— Figs  were 
usually  gathered  in  August.  The  "first  ripe,"  the 
"summer  fruits"  of  Micah  vii  1,  the  "  hasty  fruit  before 
the  summer  "  (Isa.  xxviii.  4 ;  Hosea  ix.  10)  were  looked 
upon  as  a  choice  delicacv.  The  "  naughty  "  (i.e.,  worth- 
less) fruits  were  those  that  had  been  kft  behind  on  the 
tree,  bruised  and  decayed.  The  word  was  not  confined 
in  the  16th  century^  to  the  language  of  the  nursery,  and 
was  applied  freely  to  things  as  well  as  persons.  So 
North  s  translation  of  Plutarch  speaks  of  men  "fighting 
on  nattghty  ground." 

"  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  navphty  world.** 

Shakespeare,  Mercham  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(3)  What  seest  thou,.  Jeremiah?— The  question 
is  asked  as  if  to  force  the  symbol  as  strongly  as  possible 
on  the  prophet's  mind,  leaving  him  to  wait  till  another 


word  of  the  Lord  should  come  and  reveal  its  true  in- 
terpretation. We  are  reminded,  as  he  must  have  been» 
of  the  vision  and  the  question  which  had  first  called 
him  to  his  work  as  a  prophet  (chap.  L  11). 

(4)  Again  the  word  of  the  Iiord  oame  unto 
me. — ^Tne  words  seem  to  imply  an  interval,  during 
which  the  prophet  was  left  to  ponder  over  the  symbols 
that  he  had  thus  seen.  At  last  "  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  "  and  made  their  meaning  clear. 

(5)  So  will  I  acluiowledge.— The  expected  revela- 
tion came.  The  two  baskets  represented  the  two  sections 
of  the  people.  The  captives  who  had  been  carried  to 
Babylon  were,  as  the  list  shows,  for  the  most  part  of 
higher  rank  than  those  who  were  left  behind.  The 
workmen  were  the  skilled  labourers  of  the  artisan 
class.  There  are  manv  indications  that  under  the 
teaching  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  and  of  Ezekiel, 
thev  were  improving  morally  under  their  discipline  of 
suftering.  Their  very  contact  with  the  monstrous 
idolatry  of  Babylon  made  them  more  conscious  than 
they  had  ever  been  before  of  the  greatness  of  their 
own  faith.  The  process  which,  at  the  end  of  the  seventy 
years  of  exile,  made  them  once  more  and  for  ever  a 
purely  monotheistic  people  had  already  begun. 

(^)  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good.— 
The  state  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  exile  was  obviously  far  above  that  of  slaves 
or  prisoners.  They  had  money  (Ezra  ii.  69),  they 
cultivated  land,  they  built  houses  (chap.  xxix.  4,  28). 
Many  were  reluctant  to  leave  their  new  home  for  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  among  these  must  have  been 
the  families  represented  at  a  later  date  bv  Ezra  and  tke 
priests  and  Levites  who  accompanied  him  (Ezra  viii. 
15).  They  were  not  subjected,  as  many  conquered 
nations  have  been,  to  the  misery  of  a  second  emigration 
to  a  more  distant  land.  The  victory  of  Cyrus  manifestly 
brought  with  it  every  way  an  improvement  in  their 
condition;  but  even  under  Nebuchadnezzar  they  rose, 
as  in  the  case  of  Daniel  and  hb  companions,  to  high 
honour. 

(7)  I  will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  me  •  .  . 
— Of  this  also  the  history  of  the  return  gives  at  least  a 
partial  proof.  Whatever  other  faults  might  be  growing 
up,  they  never  again  fell  into  the  apostasy  from  the  true 
faith  in  God,  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  exile  had  been 
their  besetting  sin. 

They  shall  be  my  people  .  .  .—The  prophet 
clearly  remembers  and  reproduces  the  promise  of 
Hosea  U.  23. 
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Hie  Prop1ie€$  Sernion  to  Judah. 


(®)  And  as  the  evil  "figs,  which  cannot 
be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil ;  surely  thus 
saith  the  Lobd,  So  will  I  give  Zedekiah 
the  king  of  Judah,  and  his  princes,  and 
the  residue  of  Jerusalem,  that  remain  in 
this  land,  and  them  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Egypt :  ^^^  and  I  will  deliver 
them  ^to  *be  removed  into  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  for  their  hurt,  iobeVL 
reproach  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a 
curse,  in  all  places  whither  I  shall  drive 
them.  ^^^^  And  I  will  send  the  sword, 
the  fisimine,  and  the  pestilence,  among 
them,  till  they  be  consumed  from  off  the 
land  that  I  gave  unto  them  and  to  their 
fathers. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— <i)  The  word  that 
came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  all  the 
people  of  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  Ung  of 
Judah,  that  was  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar king  of  Babylon;  (^)  the 
which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  unto 
s31  the  people  of  Judah,  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 


a  cb.  20. 17. 


I  Hob.,  for  retnov- 
*"i/>  (T.  vtxation. 


b  T)cuu  tt.  S7 ;  d). 
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n.  C.  607  ending. 
Ei.  C.   tXM  begin- 
ning. 


d  S  Klngt  17.  IS ; 
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(3)  From  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah 
the  son  of  Amon  king  of  Judah,  even 
unto  this  day,  that  is  the  three  and 
twentieth  year,  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
hath  come  unto  me,  and  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking; 
but  ye  have  not  hearkened.  (^)  And  the 
Lobd  hath  sent  unto  you  all  his  servants 
the  prophets,  ^rising  early  and  sending 
them;  but  ye  have  not  hearkened,  nor 
inclined  your  ear  to  hear.  <*J  They  said, 
''Turn  ye  again  now  every  one  from  his 
evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  your 
doings,  and  dwell  in  the  land  that  the 
Lobd  hath  given  unto  you  and  to  your 
fathers  for  ever  and  ever:  <*^  and  go 
not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and 
to  worship  them,  and  provoke  me  not  to 
anger  with  the  works  of  your  hands ; 
and  I  will  do  you  no  hurt.  <^)  Yet  ye 
have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lobd;  that  ye  might  provoke  me  to 
anger  with  the  works  of  your  hands  to 
your  own  hurt. 

(8)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd  of 
hosts;  Because  ye  have  not  heard  my 


(8)  And  them  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
— ^These  were,  in  fact,  such  as  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  with  Jehoahaz  bv  Pharaoh-nechoh  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xxii.  11),  or  had  fled  thither  in  order  to  avoid 
submission  to  Nebachadnezzar,  and  were  settled  in 
Migdol,  and  Tahnanhes,  and  Noph.  We  meet  with 
them  later  on  in  cna]|9.  zliv.  For  these  there  was  to  be 
no  return,  no  share  m  the  work  of  restoration.  They 
formed  the  nudens  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Egypt, 
iind  in  course  of  time  (B.C.  150)  set  up  a  rival  temple 
at  Leontopolis.     (See  Note  on  Isa.  zix.  19.) 

(»)  To  be  a  reproach  and  a  proverb.— The  lan- 
^age  of  the  verse  is  coloured  by  that  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
^,  37,  from  which  most  of  the  words  are  chosen. 

(10)  The  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pesti- 
lence.— The  three  forms  of  suffering  are  grouped 
together,  as  in  chap.  ziv.  12  and  Ezek.  xiv.  21.  The 
two  latter  followed  almost  inevitably  in  the  wake  of 
the  first. 

XXV. 

(1)  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 
Josiah. — ^We  are  carried  back  in  the  present  arrans^e- 
ment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  to  a  much  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  the  fourth  (in 
Dan.  i.  1,  the  third)  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  who 
had  been  made  king  by  Pharaoh-nechoh  after  his  defeat 
of  Josiah  and  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Since  the  prophet 
had  been  called  to  his  work,  b.c.  629,  a  great  revolu- 
tion had  been  brought  about  in  the  relations  of  the 
colossal  monarchies  of  the  East.  Nineveh  had  fallen 
(b.c.  606)  under  the  attacks  of  Gyazares  tiie  Mode,  and 
Kabopolassar  the  Chaldsean.  Nebuchadnezsar,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  though  his  father  did  not  die  till  the 
following  year,  was  practically  clothed  with  supreme 
authority,  and  had  defeated  Pharaoh-nechoh  at  Garche- 
mifih,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  B.C.  605.    The 
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form  of  the  name  used  here,  Nebuchadrezzar,  corres- 
ponds with  the  Assyrian,  NahurJcudu-ur-uzwr,  (Ghap. 
xlvi.  1 ;  2  Kings  xxiu .  29 ;  2  Ghron.  xxxv.  20. )  He  was  now 
the  master  of  the  East,  and  it  was  given  to  Jeremiah  to 
discern  the  bearings  of  the  new  situation  on  the  future 
destinies  of  Judah,  and  to  see  that  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers 
would  be  to  accept  the  position  of  tributary  rulers  under 
the  gfreat  conqueror  instead  of  rashly  seeking  either  to 
asseri)  their  independence  or  to  trust  to  the  support  of 
Egypt,  crushed  as  she  was  by  the  defeat  at  Garchemish. 
The  clear  vision  of  the  prophet  saw  in  the  Ghaldsean 
king  the  servant  of  Jehovah— in  modem  phrase,  the 
instrument  of  the  designs  of  the  Providence  which 
orders  the  events  of  history — ^and  he  became,  from  that 
moment,  the  unwelcome  preacher  of  the  truth — ^that 
the  independence  of  Judah  had  passed  away,  and  that 
nothing  out  evil  could  follow  from  fanatical  attempts, 
or  secret  intrigues  and  alliances,  aiming  at  resistance. 

(3)  The  three  and  twentieth  year  (b.c.  603 — 4). 
— ^Thus  there  had  been  nineteen  years  of  prophetic  work 
under  Josiah,  and  between  three  and  four  under  Jehoia- 
kim (chap.  i.  2).  Of  the  former  period  we  have  but 
scanty  record.  The  year  is  noticeable  as  that  which 
apparently  witnessed  the  first  collection  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  utterances  (chap,  xxxvi.  5 — 8). 

Bising  early  and  speaking.  —  See  Note  on 
vii.  13. 

(5)  Turn  ye  again  now  .  .  .— Tlie  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  work  of  all  true  prophets  has  always  been 
found,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  in  the  call  to  repentance 
and  conversion ;  but  there  is,  perhaps,  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  substance  of  their  preaching  as  recorded  in 
2  Kings  zvii.  13.  The  words  are  interesting  as  showing 
that  ^remiah  was  probably  seconded  in  nis  work  by 
other  prophets  whose  names  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

(6)  The  works  of  your  hiuidB.— These  were,  of 
course,  the  idols  which  they  had  made  and  worshipped. 
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words,  <^>  behold,  I  will  send  and  take 
all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the 
LoBD,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of 
Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  bring 
them  against  this  land,  and  against  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  against  all 
these  nations  round  about,  and  will 
utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them 
an  astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  and 
perpetual  desolations.  ^^^  Moreover  ^I 
will  take  from  them  the  •  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride/  the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and 
the  light  of  the  candle.  <^)  And  this 
whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation,  waA  an 
astonishment;  and  these  nations  shall 
serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  vears. 
^)  And.  it  shall  come  to  pass,  *when 
seventy  years  are  accomplished,  ihdi  I 
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will  ^punish  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
that  nation,  saith  the  Lobd,  for  their 
iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  will  make  it  perpetual  desolations^ 
(IS)  And  I  will  bring  upon  that  land  all 
my  words  which  I  have  pronounced 
against  it,  even  all  that  is  written  in 
this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  pro- 
phesied against  all  the  nations.  (^^)  For 
many  nations  and  great  kings  shall 
^serve  themselves  of  them  also :  and  I 
will  recompense  them  according  to  their 
deeds,  and  according  to  the  works  of 
their  own  hands. 

(^^  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  God  of 
Israel  unto  me;  Take  the  ''wine  cup 
of  this  fiiry  at  my  hand,  and  cause 
all  the  nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee, 
to  drink  it.  <^^^  And  they  shall  drink, 
and  be  moved,  and  be  mad,  because  of 


(0)  The  families  of  the  north.— The  phrase 
reminds  us  of  the  vision  of  **  the  seething  pot  from  the 
face  of  the  north "  in  chap.  i.  13,  and  includes  all  the 
mingled  races,  Scythians  and  others,  who  owned  the 
sway  of  the  Chaldsean  king. 

If  ebuohadreszar  •  .  .  my  servant.— The  use 
of  the  word  which  is  applied  by  psalmists  and  prophets 
to  David  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8)  and  to  the  future 
Christ  (Isa.  xlii.  1,  lii.  13)  is  every  way  remarkable. 
It  has  its  parallel,  and,  in  fact,  its  explanation,  in  the 
language  in  which  Isaiah  speaks  of  Cyrus  as  the 
shepherd,  the  anointed,  of  Jehovah.  (Isa.  zliv.  28, 
zlv.  i.)  Each  ruler  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world 
was,  in  ways  he  knew  not,  working  out  the  purposes  of 
God.  The  phrase  "  I  will  utteny  destroy "  majr  be 
noted  as  specially  characteristic  of  Deuteronomy  (ii.  34, 
iii.  6,  et  at.)  and  Joshua  (ii.  10,  vi.  21,  viii.  26). 

00)  The  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  g^Lad- 
ness.— The  language  is  mainly  an  echo  of  chaps,  vii.  34* 
and  xvi.  9,  but  there  are  new  features  in  the  cessation 
of  "  the  sound  of  the  millstone,"  i.e,,  of  the  grinding  of 
com  by  female  slaves  for  the  mid-dav  meal  (Exod.  xi. 
5 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  41),  and  the  lighting  of  the  candle  when 
the  day's  work  was  done  (Matt.  v.  15).    No  words  could 

gaint  more  terribly  the  entire  breaking  up  of  family 
fe,  not  onlv  in  its  occasional  festivities,  but  in  its  daily 
routine.    The  imagery  reappears  in  Bev.  xviii.  22,  23. 

CU)  Shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy 
years. — This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  duration  of  the 
captivity.  The  seventy  vears  are  commonly  reckoned 
from  B.C.  606,  the  date  of  the  deportation  of  Jehoiakim 
and  his  princes,  to  B.c.  536,  when  the  decree  for  the 
return  of  the  exiles  was  issued  by  Cyrus.  In  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21  the  number  is  connected  with  the  land  "  en- 
joying her  Sabbaths,"  as  though  the  long  desolation 
came  as  a  retribution  for  the  people's  neglect  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  and,  perhaps,  also  for 
their  non-observance  of  the  weekly  Sabbaths.  (Isa.  Ivi. 
4;  Jer.  xvii.  21,  22.)  For  the  apportionment  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Babylonian  kings  that  made  up  the 
seventy  years,  see  the  Chronological  Table  in  the 
Introduction,  Symbolically  the  number,  as  the  mul- 
tiple of  seven  and  ten,  represents  the  highest  measure 
of  completeness  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  22). 
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m  I  will  pimlBh  the  king  of  Babylon  .  .  .— 
The  words  are  omitted  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
chapter,  which  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  there  are  some  internal  grounds  for  suspecting  it 
to  be  a  later  addition,  possibly  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  himself,  or,  more  probably,  from  that  of  Baruch 
as  collecting  and  editing  his  writmgs,  or  of  some  later 
transcriber.  In  verse  26,  as  commonly  interpreted,, 
there  is  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  kmg  of 
Babylon  veiled  in  enigmatic  language.  That  we  can 
understand  well  enou^,  if  it  was  meant  only  for  the 
initiated,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  same 
prophetic  discourse  should  contain  both  the  veiled  and 
the  open  prediction.  On  the  relation  of  the  LXX. 
version  to  the  Hebrew,  see  Introduction, 

(13)  Which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  •  .  '.— 
Here  ^ain  we  have  the  trace  of  an  interpolation.  In 
the  l£x.  the  words  appear  detached,  as  a  title,  <uid 
are  followed  by  xlix.  35—39,  and  the  other  prophecies 
against  the  nations  which  tiie  Hebrew  text  places  at 
the  end  of  the  book  (chaps,  xlvi. — ^li.).  The  words  "  all 
that  is  written  in  this  book  "  are  manifestly  the  addi- 
tion of  a  scribe.     (See  Introduction,) 

W  Shall  serve  themaelTes  of  them.— Better, 
ehall  make  them  their  servants.  The  English  "  serve 
themselves  "  (a  Gallicism  in  common  use  in  the  seven- 
teenth century),  which  occurs  again  in  chap,  xxvii.  7, 
is  now  ambiguous,  and  hardly  conveys  the  force  of  the 
original  What  is  meant  is  that  the  law  of  retribution 
iriB.  in  due  time  be  seen  in  its  action  upon  those  who 
were  now  masters  of  the  world.  The  thought  is  the 
same  as  that  expressed  in  the  familiar  "  Grtecia  eapta 
ferum  mctorem  cepit**  of  Horace  (Ep.  II.  i.,  156).   

(15)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God.— In  the  LXX. 
this  is  preceded  by  chape,  xlvi. — Ii.,  which  are  in  their 
turn  in  a  different  order  from  that  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  wine  cup  of  this  ftiry.— Literally,  the  cup 
of  wine,  even  this  fury,  or,  better,  this  wrath, 

(W)  They  shall  drink  .  .  .—The  words  describe 
what  history  has  often  witnessed,  the  panic-terror 
of  lesser  nations  before  the  onward  march  of  a  great 
conqueror — ^they  are  as  if  stricken  with  a  drunken  mad- 
ness, and  their  despair  or  their  resistance  is  equally 
infatuated.     The  imagery  is  one  familiar  in  earlier 
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Drink  of  the  Cup. 


the    sword  that  I    will    send    among 
them. 

C^^^  Then  took  I  the  cnp  at  the  Lord's 
handj  and  made  all  the  nations  to  drink, 
nnto  whom  the  Lobd  had  sent  me :  <^®)  to 
wity  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  princes 
thereof,  to  make  them  a  desolation,  an 
astonishment,  an  hissing,  and  a  curse ; 
as  it  is  this  day;  (^>  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes, 
and.  ail  his  people ;  (^>  and  all  the  min- 
gled people,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
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of  XJz,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Ashkelon,  and 
Azzah,  and  Ekron,  and  the  remnant  of 
Ashdod,  (21)  «Edom,  and  *Moab,  and 
the  children  of  '^  Ammon,  ^^  and  all  the 
kings  of  ''Tyrus,  and  all  the  kings  of 
Zidon,  and  the  kings  of  the  ^  isles  whicL 
are  beyond  the  *sea,  (®>  /Dedan,  and 
Tema,  and  Buz,  and  all  ^that  are  in  the 
utmost  comers,  <^>  and  all  the  kings  of 
Arabia,  and  aU  the  kings  of  the  ^mingled 
people  that  dwell  in  the  desert,  <^)  and 
all  the  kings  of  Zimri,  and  all  the  kinga 


prophetfl.  (Isa.  li.  17,  22;  Hab.  ii.  16;  Pss.  Ix.  5, 
kzv.  8 ;  Esek.  xziii.  31.) 

(17)  Then  took  I  the  oup  . .  .—The  words  describe 
the  act  of  the  prophet  as  in  the  ecstasy  of  vision.  One 
b^  one  the  nations  are  made  to  drink  of  that  onp  of 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  of  which  His  own  country  was 
to  have  the  first  and  fullest  draught.  It  is  a  strange 
example  of  the  literalism  of  minds  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  poetry  of  a  prophet's  work,  that  one 
commentator  (miehaelis)  has  supposed  that  the  prophet 
offered  an  actual  goblet  of  wme  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  states  named,  who  were  then,  as  he  imagines, 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  as  in  chap,  xxvii.  3. 

OB)  As  it  is  this  day.— The  words  are  not  in  the 
LXX.,  and  may  probably  have  been  added  after  the 
prediction  had  received  its  fulfilment  in  the  final 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  desolation  of  the  country. 
Here,  as  before  in  verse  13,  we  trace  the  hand  of  a 
transcriber.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  prophet  beg^ins 
with  the  judgment  about  to  fall  on  his  own  people,  and 
then  passes  on  from  "  the  house  of  God  '*  (1  Fet.  iv.  17) 
to  those  that  are  without. 

0S>  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  .  .  .—The  list  of  the 
nations  begins,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  south  and 
proceeds  northwards;  those  that  lay  on  the  east  and 
west  bein^  named,  as  it  were,  literally,  according  to 
their  position.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  time  was  Necnoh, 
who  had  been  defeated  at  Carchemish. 

(20)  All  the  mingled  people.— The  word  is  all  but 
identical  with  that  used  in  Exod.  xii.  38  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude  *'  that  accompanied  the  Israelites  from  Eg|Tpt, 
and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3  of  tne  alien  population  of  Jerusalem. 
It  occurs  again  in  verse  24,  chap.  1.  37,  and  Ezek.  xxx. 
5,  and  is  applied  to  the  tribes  of  mixed  races  who  were, 
in  various  degrees  tributarv  to  the  state  in  connection 
with  which  they  are  namea.  Here  the  word  probably 
refers  to  the  lonians  or  Carians  whom  Psammitichns, 
the  father  of  Nechoh,  had  settled  at  Bubastis,  and  who 
served  in  his  army  as  auxiliaries.  (Herod,  ii.  152, 
154.) 

Uz. — A  district  of  Edom,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  great  drama  of  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  Arabia  Desertaoi  classical  geography. 
(See  Notes  on  Job  L  1 ;  Gen.  x.  23.) 

The  land  of  the  Philistinee.- The  four  cities  that 
follow  belong  to  the  same  region.  "Azzah**  is  the 
same  as  Gaza,  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Yersion 
having  in  this  instance,  and  in  Deut.  iL  23 ;  1  Kings  iv. 
24,  ai&pted  this  instead  of  the  more  familiar  form  of 
the  T4aX'.  and  Yul^te.  *'  Gath,"  which  appears  in  the 
older  lists  of  the  nve  lords  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
T.  8,  vi.  17,  vii.  14),  has  disappeared,  having  possibly 
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seceded  from  the  confederacy.  The  ''remnant  of 
Ashdod  "  (the  Greek  Azotus)  is  a  phrase  characteristic 
of  the  prophet's  time,  the  Egvptian  king  Psammitichns 
having  captured  it,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  B.C.  630.    (Herod,  ii.  157.) 

(22)  tpixe  isles  which  are  beyond  the  sea.— 
Better,  ialand.  The  Hebrew  word  is  in  the  singular, 
and  is  properly,  as  in  the  margin,  a  "  r^on  by  the- 
sea-side  — a  "  coast-land,"  and  thus  wider  m  its  extent 
than  our  "island."  Here  the  position  in  which  it 
occurs  tends  to  identify  it  either  with  Cyprus  or  the 
coast  of  Gilicia,  or  Phoenician  colonies  generally  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Cyprus  seems  the  most  probable  of 
these. 

(83)  Dedan,  and  Tema,  and  Biui.- From  the 
west  we  pass  again  to  the  east,  the  first  two  districts 
lying  to  the  soutih-east  of  Edom,  the  last  probably  in 
the  same  region.  For  Dedan  see  Gren.  x.  7,  xxv.  3,  2 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  9,  32 ;  Isa.  xxi.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13.  For 
Tema,  on  the  modem  pilgrims'  road  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca,  see  Isa.  xxL  14;  Job  vi.  19.  For  Buz  see  G^n. 
xxii.  21.  The  fact  that  the  "travelling  companies  of 
Dedanim  *'  (Isa.  xxL  13)  carried  on  the  trade  between 
Tyre  and  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15)  accounts  in  part 
for  their  mention  here. 

All  that  are  in  the  utmost  comers.— The  mar- 
ginal reading  gives  the  true  meaniiig — all  thai  have 
the  comers  of  fkeir  temples  shorn.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
ix.  26.)  The  words  point  to  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Kedar,  who  were  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity. 
For  "  mingled  people,"  see  Note  on  verse  20.  The 
genealogies  of  Gen.  x.,  xxv.  1 — 16,  and  1  Chron.  i.  point 
to  a  great  intermingling  of  Cushite  and  Semitic  races 
in  these  regions. 

(24)  All  the  kings  of  Arabia.— The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  1  Kings  x.  15,  and  is  used  for  the  nomadic 
tribes  bordering  on  Palestine  rather  than  in  the  wider 
sense  of  classicalgeographers. 

(25)  Zimri.— Tne  name  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible  or  out  of  it  as  the  name  of  a  country.  It  is  pos- 
sibly connected  with  Zimran,  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (G^n.  xxv.  2),  and  points,  therefore — as  does 
its  position  here — ^to  a  nomad  tribe  in  Arabia  lying 
between  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  name  Zabram  occurs  in  Greek  geographers  as 
that  of  a  city  on  the  Bed  Sea  west  of  Mecca,  and  there 
was  a  Zimara  on  the  Upper  Euphrates.  ''Elam," 
properly  applied  to  the  region  of  which  Susa  was  the 
capital  (Dan.  viii.  2),  was  extended  by  the  Hebrew 
writers  to  the  whole  of  Persia.  (See  Notes  on  Qen.  x. 
22,  xiv.  1—12 ;  Isa.  xxi.  2.)  As  in  the  last  of  these 
references,  it  is  coupled  here  with  Media. 
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of  ''Elam,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Medes, 
^^)  and  all  the  kings  of  the  north,  far 
and  near,  one  with  another,  and  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  which  are  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth :  and  the  king  of 
Sheshach  shall  drink  afber  them. 

(27)  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  unto 
them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel;  Drink  ye,  and  be 
drunken,  and  spue,  and  faU,  and  rise 
no  more,  because  of  the  sword  which  I 
will  send  among  you.  ^^^  And  it  shall 
be,  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup  at 
thine  hand  to  drink,  then  shalt  thou 
say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lobd 
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of  hosts;  Te  shall  certainly  drink. 
(29)  YoTj  \o,  I  begin  to  bring  evil  on  the 
*city  ^  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and 
should  ye  be  utterly  unpunished?  Ye 
shall  not  be  unpunished :  for  I  will  call 
for  a  sword  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 

(30)  Therefore  prophesy  thou  against 
them  all  these  words,  and  say  unto 
them. 

The  LosD  shall  ^roar  from  on  high, 
and  utter  his  voice  from  his  holy  habi- 
tation ;  he  shall  mightily  roar  upon  his 
habitation ;  he  shall  give  a  shout,  as 
they  that  tread  tlie  grapes,  against  all 


(26)  The  kings  of  the  north.— The  term  is  used 
generally  (the  Jews  knowing  comparatively  little  of 
the  detailed  geography  of  that  region,  the  Gk>g,  Magog, 
Meshech,  and  Tabal  of  Ezek  xxxviiL  and  zxxix.)«  as 
in  chap.  i.  14,  for  the  Scythians  and  other  nations  lying 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Tigris.  In  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  chap.  li.  27,  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Asnkenaz  are  specially  named. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world.— The  words  are, 
of  course,  limited  by  the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  vision. 
As  the  "world"  of  the  New  Testament  writers  was 
the  Roman  Empire,  so  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  it  was 
identical  with  tnat  of  Babylon.  (Gomp.  Dan.  ii.  38, 
iv.  22.) 

The  king  of  Sheshach.  —  The  name,  which 
obviously  is,  from  its  position,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  whole  prophecy,  is  found  only  here  and  in  chap.  li. 
41.  No  city  or  country  bearing  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
traditional  Rabbinic  explanation  is  beyond  doubt  the 
true  one.  We  have  here  the  earliest  known  example  of 
the  use  of  a  cypher-writing  to  disguise  the  meaning 
of  what  was  written  from  all  but  the  initiated.  The 
cypher  in  this  instance,  known  by  the  significant 
name  of  ATBASH  (i.e.,  A  taking  the  pkce  of  T,  and 
T  of  A,  B  of  SH,  and  SH  of  B,  and  so  on),  consisted 
in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  an  inverted  order, 
thus  giving  SHeSHaGH  as  an  equivalent  for  BaBeL. 
This,  then,  was  the  crowning  mystery  reserved  to  the 
last.  The  GhaldflBan  kingdom  was  to  do  ite  work  as 
the  scourge  of  God  upon  the  nations;  but  it  was 
simply  an  instrument  in  His  hand,  as  the  Assyrians 
had  been  in  their  day  (Isa.  x.  15) ;  and  when  the  work 
was  done,  the  law  of  a  righteous  retribution  would  be 
felt  by  it  and  by  ite  rulers.  It  adds  te  the  point  of 
the  enigma  that  the  word  Sheshach  would  suggest 
te  an  Hebrew,  taking  ite  probable  etymology,  the  idea 
of  "crouching"  or  "sinking."  It  may  be  noted  (1) 
that  the  use  of  such  a  cypher  seems  te  belong  to 
the  same  mental  characteristics  as  the  prominence  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  the  acrostic  structure  of  the 
Lamentetions;  (2)  that  the  name  is  omitted  by  the 
LXX.  both  here  and  in  chap.  li.  41;  and  (3)  that 
another  instance  of  the  same  cypher  is  found  in  chap, 
li.  1.  The  second  fact  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
was  not  found  in  the  copy  which  the  Greek  translators 
had  before  them ;  and  the  natural  inference  from  this 
is  that  there  were  two  editions  of  the  prophecy  even  in 
the  pr(^het*s  time— one  with  and  the  other  without  the 
enigmatic  word,  the  latter  being  probably  the  earlier  of 


the  two,  the  former  adding,  for  the  comfort  of  Israel, 
at  once  the  limits  of  their  exile  (verse  14),  and  this  in- 
timation (so  veiled  that  the  GhaldsBans,  if  they  came 
across  it,  would  not  be  likely  te  understand  ite  mean- 
ing) of  the  way  in  which  it  would  at  last  be  brought  te 
ite  dose.  The  use  of  the  cypher  has,  however,  been 
questioned  by  some  writers,  who  refer  the  name  te 
shishahi,  a  possible  form  of  the  name  of  the  moon- 
god  of  the  Ghaldseans  (Rawlinson :  Herod,  i.,  p.  616). 
If  the  existence  of  any  obscure  reckon  bearmg  the 
name  could  be  proved,  it  would  still  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  use  of  the  cypher,  as  veiling  ite  true 
significance.  Other  meanings  for  the  word,  such  as 
'*the  warlike  city,"  "the  king*s  palace,"  have  been 
suggested  bv  recent  scholars. 

(27)  Drink  ye,  and  be  drunken  .  •  .—The  bold 
imagery  pointe,  like  that  of  verse  16,  te  the  terror 
and  dismay  which  made  joint  action  impossible,  and 
reduced  the  nations  whom  it  affected  te  a  helpless 
impotence.  The  word  most  alien  te  our  modem 
feeling — "  spue" — is  significant,  as  imj^ying  that  the 
spoilers  of  Israel  should  be  spoiled.  They  should  be 
made,  to  use  a  word  which  expresses  essentially  the 
same  thought,  te  disgorge  their  prey. 

(28)  Ye  shall  oertainly  drink.— Literally,  Drink- 
ing, ye  ahaU  dritik, 

(29)  I  begin  to  bring  evil  .  .  .  P— The  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  of  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  "  If  jnd^ent  shall 
begin  at  the  house  of  God  .  .  .  P "  If  this  were  Hb 
chastisement  of  those  who  were  His  chosen  people,  it 
followed  d  fortiori  that  those  who  were  less  favoured 
and  had  lees  claims  should  not  escape.  For  them,  as 
for  Judah,  the  one  wise  and  safe  course  was  te  accept 
their  punishment  and  submit.    (Gomp.  chap.  xlix.  12.) 

(30)  He  shall  mightily  roar  upon  his  habita- 
tion.—The  use  of  the  same  English  word  for  two 
Hebrew  words  of  very  different  meaning  is  here 
singularly  infelicitous.  The  first  "  habitetion  "  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  from  which  the  thunders  of 
His  wrath  are  heard.  The  second  is  the  "pcisture''  or 
dwelling-place  of  the  flock  and  ite  shepherds,  as  in  chaps, 
vi.  2,  X.  25 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  7,  upon  whom  the  storm  falls. 
Possibly,  under  ite  association  with  this  new  word,  the 
roaring  becomes  to  the  prophet's  mind  as  that  of  the 
lion  which  attacks  the  flock.  The  same  bold  imagery 
for  the  Divine  judgmente  meete  us  in  Joel  iii.  16 ;  Ajrob 
i.  2,  iii.  8. 

A  shout,  as  they  that  tread  the  grapes.— 
The  image  is  reproduced  from  Isa.  IxiiL  3.  The 
"  shout  '*  of  those  who  tread  the  wine-press,  crushing 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  <^>  A 
noise  shall  come  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controyersy 
with  the  nations^  he  will  plead  with  all 
flesh ;  he  will  giye  them  that  are  wicked 
to  the  sword,  saith  the  Lobd.  <^>  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Behold,  eyil 
shall  go  forth  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  a  great  whirlvdnd  shall  be  raised 
up  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth. 
<^)  And  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
at  that  day  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
•eyen  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth : 
they  shall  not  be  •lamented,  neither 
gathered,  nor  buried;  they  shall  be 
dung  upon  the  ground,  ^^f  *  Howl,  ye 
shepherds,  and  cry;  and  wallow  your- 
«elyes  in  the  ashesy  ye  principal  of  the 
flock:  for  *the  days  of  your  slaughter 
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and  of  your  dispersions  are  accom- 
plished; and  ye  shall  fall  like  ^a 
pleasant  yessel.  ^^  And  *the  shepherds 
shall  haye  no  way  to  flee,  nor  the 
principal  of  the  flock  to  escape.  <^  A 
yoice  of  the  cry  of  the  shepherds,  and 
an  howling  of  the  principal  of  the  flock, 
ehaU  be  heard:  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoiled   their    pasture.       ^^^  And    the 

Eeaceable  habitations  are  cut  down 
ecause  of  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord. 
(^>  He  hath  forsaken  his  coyert,  as  the 
lion :  for  their  land  is  ^Jesolate  because 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  oppressor,  and 
because  of  his  fierce  anger. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— (^)  In  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  the 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  came  this 


the  grapes  beneath  their  feet  (Isa.  xvi  10),  is  as 
the  Yictorions  war-cry  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  working 
through  human  conquerors,  and  crushing  the  nations 
-of  the  earth  in  His  avenging  wrath. 

(31)  A  noise. — i.e.,  the  tumult  of  an  advancing 
army  (Isa.  xiiL  4  zvii- 12). 

A  controversy.— The  term  properly  denotes  a 
leg^  process,  Hke  tibe  "  pleading ''  of  chap.  iL  9,  35, 
rather  than  a  debate  or  discussion,  and  is  therefore 
rightly  followed  by  the  technical  term  "will  plead" 
or  "judge."  Jehovah  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
Accuser  in  the  suit  in  wmch  He  is  also  the  supreme 
Judge. 

(3$  WhirlwindL— The  word,  as  in  chap,  xxiii.  19,  is 
more  generic,  a  tempest.  The  storm  is  seen  as  it  were 
rising  from  the  "  coasts  " — i.e.,  the  sides  or  horizon  of 
the  earth,  as  in  chap,  vi  22 — and  spreading  over  all 
the  nations. 

(33)  They  shall  not  be  lamented  .  .  .—As  in 
other  pictures  of  slaughter  (chaps,  viii.  2,  xvi.  4)  the 
^omission  of  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  is  brought  in 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  wretchedness.  The  corpses  of 
the  slain  are  to  lie  rotting  on  the  ground.  The  phrase 
**  slain  of  the  Lord  "  reproduces  Isa.  IxvL  16. 

(34)  Howl,  ye  shepherds.— The  idea  of  the  flock 
suggested  in  the  "habitation"  or  "pasture"  of  verse 
do  is  here  expanded.  The  "  shepherds  "  are,  as  usual, 
the  rulers  of  the  people  (chaps,  x.  21,  xxiL  22,  et  al.). 

Wallow  yourselves  in  the  ashes.- The  words 
in  italics  ha^e  probably  been  added  to  bring  the 
passage  into  ooniormit]r  with  chap.  vi.  26,  but  thev 
are  not  needed,  and  the  interpretation  is  unauthorised. 
Better,  therefore,  roU  on  the  ground.  By  some  in- 
terpreters the  word  is  rendered  "  sprinkle  yourselves." 
The  "principal  of  the  flock"  are  the  "strong  ones," 
i.e.,  the  best  and  fattest  of  the  rams,  denoting  figura- 
tively the  princes  and  captains  of  thepeople. 

And  of  your  dispersions.— The  Hebrew  text 
seems  faulty,  and  a  slight  alteration,  now  generally 
accepted,  gives,  and  I  wtU  scatter  you, 

lake  a  pleasant  vessel.- The  sudden  change  of 
metaphor  is  somewhat  startling,  as  nudged  by  our  rules 
of  rhetoric ;  but  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  wrote 
without  the  fear  of  criticism,  and  used  each  image  that 
fifesented  itself,  if  it  was  fit  for  its  immediate  pnrpoee. 
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without  caring  much  for  continuity.  The  thought  of 
the  scattered  flock  suggested  the  idea  of  a  dispersion 
or  breaking-up  of  another  kind,  even  that  of  the 
"pleasant  vessel "  (literally,  the  vessel  of  desire,  i,e,,  a 
vase  made  as  for  kingly  and  honourable  uses),  falling 
with  a  crash  and  shiverod  into  fragments,  which  Jere- 
miah had  presented  to  the  people  in  his  acted  parable 
and  Bppken  words  in  chap.  xix.  10,  11,  and  in  chap, 
xxii  is.  The  LXX.  translators  give  like  the  chosen 
rams,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  mixed  metaphor,  and 
venturing  on  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text. 

(36)  A  voice  of  the  ory  .  .  •  shall  be  heard. 
— ^Here  again  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  italics  is  a 
change  for  the  worse,  and  reduces  the  dramatic  vivid- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  to  the  tamest  prose.  The  pro- 
phet speaks  as  if  he  actually  heard  the  "cry  of  the 
shepherds  " — i.e,,  the  princes — and  the  howling  of  the 
"  principal  of  the  flocks  " — i.e.,  of  the  captains  under 
them.    The  work  of  spoiling  was  bc«nm. 

(37)  Peaceable  habitations.— Setter,  as  before 
(verse  30),  peaceful  pastures, 

(38)  He  hath  forsaken  his  covert  .  .  .—The 
image  of  verse  30  is  reproduced.  The  thunder  of 
Jehovah's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  the  lion  (Amos 
iii.  8).  He  is  as  the  lion  leaving  its  hiding-place  in 
tiie  forest,  and  going  forth  to  do  iia  work  of  vengeance. 

Because  of  the  fierceness  of  the  oppressor. 
— ^A  slight  alteration,  adopted  by  many  commenta- 
tors, gives  "  because  of  the  sword  of  oppression,"  as  in 
chaps,  xlvi.  16,  1.  16.  The  word  for  "  oppressor "  or 
**  oppression  "  also  means  **  dove,"  and  is  so  taken  by 
the  Vulg.,  a  facie  irce  coUunbce,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  this  bird  was  blazoned  on  the  standards  of  the 
Babvlonians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4),  and  so  had  become  a 
symbol  of  their  power.  In  cnaps.  xlvL  16,  L  16  the 
LXX,  which  here  gives  "  the  great  sword,"  reads 
"the  Greek  sword,^  as  though  the  Hebrew  word 
(lona)  meant  Javan  or  Ionia.  That  meaning  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  here.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  no  reason  for  altering  the  English  version,  though 
the  precise  combination  of  words  is  an  unusual  one. 

XXVI. 

(1)  Inthebeginningof  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
— The  section  which  f oUows  is  among  the  earlier  fng- 
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word  from  the  Lobd,  Baying,  (2)  Thus 
saith  the  Lobd  ; 

Stand  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  speak  unto  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  which  come  to  worship  in  the 
Lord's  house,  all  the  words  that  I 
command  thee  to  speak  unto  them; 
^diminish  not  a  word  :  ^^^  if  so  be  they 
will  hearken,  and  turn  every  man  from 
his  evil  way,  that  I  may  *  repent  me  of 
the  evil,  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto 
them  because  of  the  evil  of  their  doings. 
(^)And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ;  If  ye  will  not  hearken 
to  me,  to  walk  in  my  law,  which  I  have 
set  before  you,  <*>  to  hearken  to  the 
words  of  my  servants  the  prophets, 
whom  I  sent  unto  you,  both  rising  up 
early,  and  sending  ^Aem,  but  ye  have 
not  hearkened;  <*>  then  will  I  make 
this  house  like  'Shiloh,  and  will  make 
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this  city  a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

(7>  So  the  priests  and  the  prophets 
and  all  the  people  heard  JeremiaJi  speak- 
ing these  words  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  (^^  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Jeremiah  had  made  an  end  of  speaking^ 
all  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him 
to  speak  unto  all  the  people,  that  the 
priests  and  the  prophets  and  all  th& 
people  took  him,  saying.  Thou  shalt 
surely  die.  (^>  Why  hast  thou  prophe- 
sied in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying,. 
This  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this, 
city  shall  be  desolate  without  an  in- 
habitant P  And  all  the  people  were- 
gathered  against  Jeremiah  in  the  hous& 
of  the  Lord. 

(10)  When  the  princes  of  Judah  heard 
these  things,  then  they  came  up  from 
the  king's  house  unto  the  house  of  the- 


ments  of  the  book,  some  three  years  before  that  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Ghaldsaans,  and  that  Jehoiakim  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  Egypt  (verse  22).  This  points  tq 
the  very  earliest  period  of  his  reign.  The  chapter  that 
follows,  though  referred  to  the  same  period  in  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  really  belon^i^  to  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  (See  Note  on  chap,  zxvii.  1.)  The  common 
element  that  led  the  compiler  of  the  book  to  bring  the 
narratives  together  is  the  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the 
false  prophets. 

(5)  Stand  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house.— 
The  occasion  was  probably  one  of  the  Feasts,  and  drew 
worshippers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  in 
chap.  vii.  1,  the  prophet  had  to  stand  in  the  crowded 
court  of  the  Temple  and  utter  his  warning.  Some 
critics  have  supposed,  indeed,  that  in  chap,  vii — ^zi 
we  have  the  full  text  of  the  discourse,  while  here 
there  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  discourse  itself,  and 
a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
The  command,  "  diminish  not  a  word,"  reminds  us  of 
Dent.  iv.  2,  xii.  32  ;  Rev.  zxiL  19.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  message  that  the  prophet  felt  himself 
call^  to  deliver  from  which  he  would  naturally  have 
shrunk. 

(s)  If  so  be  they  will  hearken  .  .  .—The  threat 
that  follows  in  verse  6  is  a  very  terrible  one,  but  it  is 
uttered  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  realised.  So  in  the 
same  spirit  St.  Paul  warns  men  of  his  power  to  inflict  a 
supernatural  punishment,  yet  prays  that  he  may  have 
no  occasion  to  use  it  (2  Cor.  xiii.  ijr— 10). 

(4, 5)  To  walk  in  mjr  law,  which  I  have  set 
before  you. — The  words  present  more  vividly  than 
in  the  parallels  of  chaps,  vii.  25  and  xxv.  4  the  relation 
of  the  Ijaw  as  the  groundwork  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets,  their  office  being  that  of  preachers  and  ex- 
pounders, making  men  feel  that  the  commandment  was 
*'  exceedmg  broad."  The  "  Law  and  the  Prophets  "  are 
already  coupled  togeUier,  as  in  Matt.  v.  17,  xxii  40,  as 
making  up  God's  revelation  of  His  wUl  to  Israel. 

(6)  r  will  make  this  house  like  Shiloh.— See 
Notes  on  chap.  vtL  14.    The  surprise  and  anger  with 
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which  the  announcement  was  received  indicate  that  it 
was  now  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  so  far  confirms 
the  view  that  we  have  here  a  summary  of  the  discourse 
given  in  extenso,  and  probably  edited,  as  it  were,  with 
many  additions,  in  chaps,  vii. — t, 

(7)  The  priests  and  the  prophets.— The  mention 
of  the  latter  is  significant.  Jeremiah  had  to  separate 
himself  from  boiJi  the  orders  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
the  one  case,  by  birth,  in  the  other,  by  a  special  vocation.. 
His  bitterest  foes  were  found  among  those  who  claimed 
to  speak  as  he  did,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  wha 
tuned  their  voice  according  to  the  time,  and  prophesied 
deceits.     See  Notes  on  chap,  xxiii.  D    40. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  surely  die.— Better,  as  expressing^ 
the  Hebrew  emphasis  of  reduplication.  Thou  ahaU  die 
the  death.  The  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  Gen.  ii.  17. 
The  threat  of  the  men  of  Anathoth  (chap.  xi.  21)  is- 
repeated  by  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Jerusalem. 
Thev  look  on  Jeremiah  as  one  wno  has  incurred  the^ 
condemnation  of  Dent,  xviii.  20. 

(d)  Why  hast  thou  prophesied  in  the  name 
of  the  liord  .  •  .  P— The  threat  that  the  house  in 
which  they  gloried  should  be  as  the  old  sanctuary  of 
Ephraim,  over  whose  fall  they  had  exulted,  was  as  the^ 
last  drop  that  made  the  cup  of  wrath  and  bitterness 
run  over.  They  had  chanted  their  psalms,  which  told 
how  that  Gk>d  "  forsook  the  tabemade  of  Shiloh,  even 
the  tent  which  He  had  pitched  among  men"  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
60).  They  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  a  like  fate  was- 
imjpending  over  them. 

(10)  When  the  princes  of  Judah  heard  these 
thing^s  •  •  . — The  princes  appear  not  to  have  been 
present  when  the  words  were  spoken.  ^  The  report  was^ 
carried  to  them  as  they  sat  in  council  with  the  kin^, 
and  they  came  down  to  the  Temple  and  took  theur 
place,  to  watch  and  listen  what  would  come  next. 
They  went  apparently  by  what  was  known  as  the 
king's  entry  into  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xvi.  18),  the 
high  gate  which  had  been  built  by  Jotham  (2  CHiron. 
xxvii.  3),  from  which  they  could  command  a  view  of  tho> 
crowds  in  the  Temple  court.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xxiL. 
2).    One  of  them,  in  all  probability,  was  Ahikam.  the* 
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LoBDy  and  sat  down  ^in  the  entry  of  the 
new  gate  of  the  Lord's  Acmse.  ^u)  Then 
spake  the  priests  and  the  prophets  unto 
the  princes  and  to  all  the  people,  saying, 
'This  man  is  worthy  to  die;  for  he 
hath  prophesied  against  this  city,  as  ye 
have  heard  with  yonr  ears. 

(13)  Then  spake  Jeremiah  unto  all  the 
princes  and  to  all  the  people,  saying, 
The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy  against 
this  house  and  against  this  city  all  the 
words  that  ye  have  heard.  ^^  There- 
for6  now  'amend  your  ways  and  your 
doings,  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 

Jour  God;  and  the  Lord  will  *  repent 
im  of  the  evil  that  he  hath  pronounced 
against  you.  ^^^  As  for  me,  behold,  I 
am  in  your  hand :  do  with  me  '  as 
seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  jou. 
(W)  But  know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye 
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put  me  to  death,  ye  shall  surely  bring 
innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and 
upon  this  city,  and  upon  the  inhabitantcr 
thereof:  for  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  unto  you  to  speak  all  these 
words  in  your  ears. 

(16)  Then  said  the  princes  and  all  the 
people  unto  the  priests  and  to  the 
prophets ;  This  man  is  not  worthy  to 
die:  for  he  hath  spoken  to  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

(17)  Then  rose  up  certain  of  the  eldera 
of  the  land,  and  spake  to  all  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  saying,  (^)  ^Micah 
the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  daya 
of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  spake^ 
to  all  the  people  of  Judah,  saying.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  ^  Zion  shall  be 
plowed  like  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall 
become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the 


son  of  Sluiphan  (verse  24).  As  in  chap,  zzxvj.  19,  25, 
the  prinoes  are  less  bitterly  hostile  than  the  priests. 

(u)  This  man  is  worthy  to  die.— Literally,  A 
judgment  of  death  for  this  man.  The  phrase  seems  to 
nave  been  in  current  forensic  use.  (See  Dent.  zix.  6, 
zxL  22.)  Among  the  accnsers  we  may  think  of  Pashnr, 
the  son  of  limner  (chap.  xx.  1).  Personal  rancour 
mingles  with  the  class  f eeungwhich  animates  the  whole 
body  of  the  priesthood.  They  appeal  to  what,  in 
later  language,  would  be  known  as  the  secular  arm, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  their  vindictiveness  against  the 
heretic  and  blasphemer. 

W  The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy  •  •  .— 
The  answer  of  the  accused  is  that  of  all  true  prophets 
and  preachers  of  the  word,  *'The  Lord  Qod  hath  spoken, 
and  ne  can  but  prophesy"  (Amos  iii.  8).  He  must 
' '  obey  Qod  rather  than  man  "  (Acts  v.  29).  And  in  this 
instance  the  prophet  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  creden- 
tials but  the  message  itself.  He  worked  no  sig^  or 
wonders. 

(13)  Therefore  now  amend  your  ways  .  .  • 
— ^The  prophet's  apologia  consists  in  repeating  the  sub- 
stance of  his  message.  He  had  not  denounced  an  irre- 
Yeraible  doom.  He  had  held  out  the  assurance  of  pardon 
on  repentanca  He  had  threatened  only  to  bring  about 
repentance.  The  whole  history  reminds  us  of  the  accu- 
sation brouffht  affainst  One  greater  than  Jeremiah.  He 
had  foretold  a  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  as 
complete  as  that  of  Shiloh  (Luke  zix.  44).  He, 
too,  was  accused  of  havinsr  said  that  He  would  destroy 
the  Temple  (Matt.  zzvL  61).  And  He,  foreseeing  that 
the  people  would  not  repent,  had  pronounced,  though 
not  pnbucly,  a  sentence  on  the  Temple  which  succeeded 
that  against  which  Jeremiah  had  prophesied,  which  was 
irrevocable  (Matt.  zxiv.  2 ;  Mark  xiil  2 ;  Luke  zix.  44). 

W  As  for  me,  behold  .  .  .—Literally,  And  I, 
behold,  lam  in  your  hands;  and  for  "  as  seemeth  good 
and  meet  unto  you,"  read  in  your  eyes.  The  prophet 
feels  himself  powerless  in  the  presence  of  his  accusers 
and  judges,  and  can  but  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  all 

(15>  But  know  ye  for  certain.— literally,  with 
the  Hebrew  emphasis  of  reduplication.  Knowing,  know 
ye.  The  appeal  is  addressed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  the  lay  judges,  the  princes,  and  the  people,  not  to 
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the  priests  and  prophets  who  accused  him.  He  believes 
that  they  at  least  would  shrink  from  shedding  inno- 
cent blood.  And  he  solemnly  protests  that  he  is  inno- 
cent of  any  wilful  attack  upon  what  his  countrymen 
revered.  He  has  spoken,  but  it  has  been  by  a  constraint 
above  his  own  wilt  A  *'  necessity  has  been  laid  upon 
him  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  16). 

(16)  This  man  is  not  worthy  to  die.— Lite- 
rally, as  before  in  verse  11,  There  is  no  judament  of 
death  for  this  man.  Here  emu  the  later  parallel  comes 
unbidden  to  our  memory.  The  lay-rulers  are  in  favour 
of  the  true  prophet,  whom  the  priests  and  false  prophets 
would  have  condemned,  ^late  declares,  in  presence  of 
priests  and  scribes,  and  the  clamouring  multitude,  ''I 
hnd  no  fault  in  this  man"  (Luke  xxiii.  4).  Here,  how- 
ever, as  yet  the  people  are  with  the  true  prophet,  and 
against  the  priests,  as  they  were  when  they  shouted 
their  Hosannas  to  the  prophet's  gpreat  antitype. 

(17)  Certain  of  the  elders  of  the  land.— The 
word  is  probably  to  be  taken  rather  in  the  literal 
than  in  an  official  sense— or,  if  officiallv,  then  as  in- 
cluding the  literal  meaning  also.  The  elders  speakiniP 
in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (cir.  B.c.  608)  rememberea 
the  tradition  of  what  had  passed,  a  century  or  so  before, 
in  the  rei^  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  726 — 698),  and  could 
appeal  to  it  as  a  precedent  in  favour  of  the  prophet. 
The  word  for  "  assembly  "  (elsewhere  rendered  "  con- 
gregation ")  corresponds  to  the  Eoclesia  of  a  Greek  city. 

(IB)  Mioah  the  Morasthite.— On  the  general  his- 
tory and  work  of  this  prophet,  see  Introduction  to 
Micah.  The  Hebrew  text  gives  Micaiah,  the  two 
forms  being  (as  in  Judges  xvii.  1,  4,  compared  with 
5, 12),  in  the  Hebrew  interchangeable.  The  epithet  in- 
dicated his  birth  in  Moresheth-gath  in  Philistia  (Micah 
i.  14).  As  Micah  had  prophesied  under  Jotham  and 
Ahaz  (Mic.  i.  1),  the  prediction  here  referred  to  must 
have  been  delivered  towards  the  close  of  his  ministir. 
The  words  cited  are  from  Mic.  iii.  12,  and  immediately 

5 recede  the  prediction  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of 
udah  in  the  last  days  in  Mic  iv.  1,  2,  which  we  find 
in  identical  terms  in  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  Here,  then,  was  a 
case,  is  the  implied  argument  of  the  elders,  in  which 
a  threat  did  its  work,  and  therefore  was  not  fulfilled. 
It  did  good,  and  not  evil.    The  phrase  "  mountain  of* 
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house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest. 
<^^)  Did  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  and  all 
Judah  pufc  him  at  all  to  death  9  did  he 
not  fear  the  Lobd,  and  besought  ^the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  repented  him  of 
the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced 
against  them  ?  Thus  might  we  procure 
:great  evil  against  our  souls.  <^^  And 
tiiere  was  also  a  man  that  prophesied 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Urijah  the 
.son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who 
prophesied  against  this  city  and  against 
this  land  according  to  all  the  words  of 
Jeremiah ;  (^i)  ^n^  when  Jehoiakim  the 
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king,  with  all  his  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  princes,  heard  his  words,  the  king 
sought  to  put  him  to  death :  but  when 
Urijah  heard  it,  he  was  afraid,  and  fled, 
and  went  into  Egypt ;  (^)  and  Jehoiakim 
the  king  sent  men  into  Egypt,  namely y 
Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,  and  certain 
men  with  him  into  Egypt.  ^^^  And 
they  fetched  forth  UrijsSi  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  him  unto  Jehoiakim  the 
king;  who 'slew  him  with  the  sword, 
and  cast  his  dead  body  into  the  graves 
of  the  'common  people. 
(^^  Nevertheless  tiie  hand  of  Ahika.m 


the  house "  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah  as  a 
-description  of  the  Temple. 

(19)  Bid  Hezekiah  .  .  .  put  him  at  all  to 
death  P — ^Literally,  make  him  die  the  deaih,  the  same 
phrase  as  in  verse  8.  There  is  no  special  record  of  the 
repentance  thns  referred  to,  but  it  is  quite  in  accord  with 
Hezeldah's  general  character,  as  seen  in  2  Chron.  xxiz. 
6—10  (whidi  mav  be  the  occasion  referred  to)  and 
xxxii.  26.  The  whole  tone  of  the  advice  of  "  old  ex- 
perience," approximating  to  something  like  "  prophetic 
strain/'  in  this  case,  reminds  ns  of  the  counsels  of 
Gamaliel  in  Acts  v.  35 — 39.  The  closing  words,  "  Thus 
might  we  procure  great  evil  to  our  souls,'*  present  an 
exact  parallel  to  "  lest  haply  we  be  found  even  to  fight 
against  God."  The  result  of  the  counsel  thns  given  is 
left  to  be  inferred  It  obviously  left  the  prophet  free 
to  continue  his  work  as  a  preacher,  though  probably 
under  a  kind  of  police  surveillance,  like  that  implied 
in  chap,  xxxvi.  1— -5.  The  favourable  result  is  attri- 
buted m  verse  24  to  the  influence  of  Ahikam. 

(^)  And  there  was  also  a  man  that  prophesied 
.  .  . — ^The  verses  that  follow,  seeing  that  they  state  a 
fact  which  tends  in  the  opposite  direction,  cannot  be  re- 

farded  as  part  of  the  argpunent  of  the  "  elders  "  of  verse 
7.  Nor  IS  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  supposing, 
in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  that  effect,  that  the 
case  of  Urijah  was  alleg^  in  a  counter-argument  by 
the  priests  and  prophets.  Yerse  24  shows  rather  that 
Jeremiah,  or  the  compiler  of  the  book,  wished  to  record 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  stand  absolutely  alone,  and 
that  at  least  one  prophet  had  been,  as  an  Abdiel, 
—"faithful  found  among  the  faithless," — who  had 
courage  to  follow  his  example.  He  took  up  the  strain 
of  Jeremiah,  and  reproduced  it.  Of  this  Urijah  we 
know  nothing  beyond  what  is  here  recorded.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  noting  that  the  history  of  his  native 
place  may  in  some  measure  have  influenced  his  thoughts, 
as  presenting,  like  Shiloh,  the  history  of  a  sacred  place 
that  had  lost  its  sanctity  (1  Sam.  vii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2), 
and  that  its  position  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  may  have  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  prophet  of  Anathoth.  The  distance  between  the 
two  towns  was  but  a  short  day's  journey. 

(21)  And  when  Jehoiakim  the  king  •  .  .— 
The  fact  that  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  defended 
Jeremiah,  were  against  Urijah,  suggests  the  inference 
either  that  his  words  were  more  vehemently  denuncia- 
tory, or  that  he  was  less  fortunate  in  finding  a  personal 
friend  and  protector  like  Ahikam.  The  flight  into 
^fn[V^  presents  a  parallel  to  that  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  zi.  40),  Haoad  (1  Kings  zi.  18)^  and  Joseph 
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and  Mary  (Matt,  il  13—15).  Egvpt  was  at  all  times 
the  natural  asylum  for  political  rerngees  from  Judaaa. 
The  presence  of  the  deposed  Jehoahaz  and  of  other 
Jews  in  Egypt  may  possibly  have  been  an  attraction 
(2  Chron.  xxxvL  4;  Jer.  xxiv.  8,  xliv.  1). 

(22)  And  Jehoiakim  the  king  sent  men  into 
Sgypt. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  had  been 
appointed  bv  Fharaoh-necho,  and  rested  therefore  on  his 
aUiance.  Elnathan,  the  envoy  employed  on  this  mission, 
was  the  king*s  father-in-law  (2  ^ings  xxiv.  8).  His 
father,  Achl>or,  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  together 
with  Shaphan,  the  father  of  Ahikam,  in  the  work  of 
reformation  under  Josiah,  and  was  sent  bv  the  kine  to 
the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxiL  12).  Elnathan 
appears  again  in  the  list  of  prmoes  in  chap.  xxxvL  12 
as  favourable  to  Jeremiah. 

(23)  And  they  fetched  forth  Urijah  out  of 
Egypt. — The  martyr-death  of  the  prophet  had  its 
parallels  in  the  earher  history  of  Judah.  So  Jezebel 
had  slain  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  (1  Kings  xviii.  4,  xix.  10, 14),  and  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  had  been  stoned  to  death  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  21),  and  Isaiah,  as  the 
Jewish  tradition  runs,  had  been  sawn  asunder  (Heb.  xi 
37).  The  fact  now  recorded  was  to  Jewish  feeling  an 
act  of  brutal  outrage.  The  body  of  the  prophet  was 
not  allowed  to  rest  m  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  with 
the  due  honour  of  embalmment,  but  flung  into  the 
loathsome  pits  of  "  the  sons  of  the  people,"  in  the 
Kidron  valley  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  those  who  believe  in  a  special  as  well  as 
righteous  retribution,  to  note  the  fact  that  the  king  who 
thus  added  brutality  to  cruelty  was  himself  afterwards 
**  buried  with  Hie  burial  of  an  ass,"  without  honours  or 
lamentations  (chap.  xxii.  18,  19).  For  the  phrase, 
"  children  of  the  people,"  see  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  19. 
The  drcumstances  are  apparently  narrated  in  detail 
either  by  the  prophet  himself  or  by  the  compiler  of  his 
prophecies,  to  show  how  narrow  his  escape  had  been. 

W  Neyertheleas  the  hand  of  Ahikam  .  .  . 
— ^The  family  to  whom  the  prophet's  protector  belonged 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  this  period, 
and  may  be  said  to  nave  furnished  examples  of  three 
generations  of  Jewish  patriotism.  Shaphan,  the  father, 
was  prominent  as  a  scribe  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah 
(cir.  A.D.  624).  He  superintended  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8).  To  him  Hilkiah  the 
priest  gave  the  book  of  the  Law  which  had  been  found 
m  the  nouse  of  the  Lord,  and  Shaphan  took  it  to  the 
king.  He  took  his  son  Ahikam  witii  him  when  he  was 
sent  to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  12; 
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the  flon  of  Shaphan  was  with  Jeremiah, 
that  they  should  not  give  him  into  the 
hand  of  the  people  to  put  him  to  death. 

CHAPTEE  XXyn.— (1)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  the 
son  of  Jqaiah  king  of  Judah  came  this 
word  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd, 
saying,  (2)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  to  me ; 

Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put 
them  upon  thy  neck,  (^>  and  send  them 
to  the  king  of  Edom,  and  to  the  king  of 
Moab,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  to  the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  to 
the  king  of  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the 


1  Or,  eoneeming 
thfir  matters, 
toying. 
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messengers  which  come  to  Jerusalem 
unto  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah;  ^^>  and 
command  them  ^to  say  unto  their  mas- 
ters. Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel ;  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto 
your  masters;  (^^  I  have  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power 
and  by  my  outstretched  arm,  and  "have 
given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet 
unto  me.  ("^  And  now  have  I  given  all 
these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  of  Babylon,  ^my 
servant;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
have   I  given  him   also  to  serve  him. 


2  Cliron.  xxxiv.  20).  Here  the  son  meets  iis,  true  to  the 
early  lessons  of  his  life,  as  the  protector  of  the  prophet, 
whose  work  rested  so  largely  on  the  impression  made 
by  the  Book  of  the  Law  thus  discoYereo.  A  brother 
of  Ahikam,  Gemariah,  appears  in  a  like  character  in 
chap,  xxxvi.  12,  25.  After  the  conqnest  of  the  land  by 
Nebnchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  finds  refuge  with  Gredaliah, 
the  son  of  Ahikam  (chap.  xl.  6),  who  had  been  made, 
apparently  through  the  prophet's  infinence,  satrap,  or 

fovemor,  of  the  lands  under  the  Chaldsan  king;  and 
e,  after  a  fruitless  warning,  falls  a  victim  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  (chap.  xli.  1,  2). 
Here  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  of  Ahikam's  protection, 
as  showing  how  it  was  that  Jeremiah  escaped  the  fate 
which  fell  on  Urijah. 

xxvn. 

(1)  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
— ^The  mention  of  the  name  of  Zedekiah  as  kiuff  of 
Judah  in  yerse  3  shows  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  nere 
peipetuated  an  error,  due  probably  to  the  transcriber 
or  first  editor  of  the  collected  prophecies.  We  haye 
to  think,  accordingly,  of  Uie  state  of  things  which 
followed  on  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  c&position 
and  exile  of  Jehoiachin.  The  tone  of  the  prophecy 
seems  to  indicate  a  time  about  the  middle  of  Zedekiah^ 
reign.  His  position  was  that  of  a  tributary  sovereign, 
subject  to  Kebuchadnezzar.  He  and  the  neighbounng 
kings,  who  were  in  a  like  position,  had  not  quite  re- 
nounced the  hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  ana  assert- 
ing their  independence. 

12)  Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes.— This  method 
of  vivid  symbolic  prediction  had  a  precedent  in  the 
conduct  of  Isaiah  when  he  walked  *'  naked  and  bare- 
foot** (Isa.  XX.  2).  We  have  to  realise  the  infinitely 
more  vivid  impression  which  the  appearance  of  the 
prophet  in  this  strange  guise,  as  though  he  were  at 
once  a  captive  slave  and  a  beast  of  burden,  would  make 
on  the  mmds  of  men,  as  compared  with  simply  warning 
them  of  a  coming  subjugation.  The  principle  on 
which  the  prophet  acted  was  that  of  Horace  (^.  ad 
Pie.  180):—  ^  ^ 

"SegrUua  irritant  animoa  detnisaapcr  aurea\ 
Quamgum  aunt  oculia  auMeeta/ldelilnUt  et  qum 
ipae  aibt  tradit  apectaiorT 

"Things  that  we  hear  less  stir  the  InmcBt  soul. 
Than  what  the  eye  sees  dramatiBed  in  act" 


So  A^bus  bound  himself  with  Paul's  girdle  (Acts 

11).    So  Ezekiel  dug  through  the  wall  of  his  house  and 
carried  out  his  stuff  (EseL  xii.  5.  7).    We  find  from 


chap,  xxviii.  10  that  the  prophet  obeyed  the  command 
quite  literally. 

(3)  And  send  them  to  the  king  of  Edom.— 
The  princes  that  are  named  had,  as  the  context  shows,- 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  Zedekiah,  proposing  an  idli- 
ance  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  are  named  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  prophecy  of  chap.  xxv.  21,  22, 
which  had  been  delivered  fifteen  years  before.  The 
prophecy  then  delivered  had  been  in  part  fulfilled, 
but  these  princes  were  still  stripling  against  it, 
encouraged,  apparently,  by  the  difficulties  which  in 
Media  and  elsewhere  seemed  to  delay  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Chaldeean  king;  and  the  prophet  is 
commissioned  to  tell  all  of  them  alike  that  their 
efforts  are  in  v<un,  and  that  the  supremacy  of 
Babylon  was,  for  ^he  time,  part  of  God's  order,  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  nations.  In  chap.  xlix.  we 
have  a  fuller,  and  probably  later,  development  of  the 
same  strain  of  prediction. 

(4)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel. — As  addressed  to  the  outlying  heathen  nations, 
who  were  not  His  worshippers,  the  proclamation  of  the 
message,  as  coming  from  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the  Gk>d  of 
Israel,  had  a  special  force,  which  we  hardly  appreciate 
as  we  read  the  English.  They,  witib  their  nosts  of 
earth,  were  setting  uiemselves  against  the  Lord  of  the 
hosts  alike  of  heaven  and  of  eartn. 

(5)  I  have  made  the  earth  .  .  .—The  pronoun 
is  emphatic.  For  "upon  the  ground"  read  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  for  "  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  " 
it  seemed  meet  to  my  eyes.  The  '*  stret<;hed-out 
arm"  is  a  phrase  specially  characteristic  of  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  (iv.  34,  v.  15,  vii.  19,  ixvL  8),  and  may 
be  noted  among  the  many  traces  of  its  influence  on 
Jeremiah's  language.  The  whole  preface,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  riiythmic  loftiness  not  common  in 
Jeremiah's  writings  asserts  the  truth  that  the  Creator 
of  the  material  world  is  also  the  ruler  over  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  For  a  like  utterance  of  the  same 
thought,  see  Amos  iv.  13,  ix.  6. 

W  Nebuchadnezzar  .  •  .  my  servant.— See 
Note  on  chap.  xxv.  9  for  the  title  thus  given.  The 
special  stress  laid  on  "the  beasts  of  the  field"  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  the  resistance  of  the  nations 
u>  the  levies  made  by  the  Babylonian  officers  upon  their 
horses  and  cattle,  or  their  claim  to  use  the  land  they 
had  subdued,  after  the  manner  which  we  see  depicted 
on  Assyrian  sculptures,  as  a  hunting-ground.  Compare 
especially  the  account  of  Tiglath^Pileser  I.'s  hunting 
expedition  in  Records  of  the  Past,  xi.,  p.  9. 
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<7)  And  all  nations  shall  serve  him,  and 
his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until  the  veiy 
time  of  his  land  come :  and  then  many 
nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve 
themselves  of  him.  <^)  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  the  nation  and  king- 
dom which  will  not  serve  the  same 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  that  will  not  put  their  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that 
nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lobd, 
with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine, 
and  with  the  pestilence,  until  I  have 
consumed  them  by  his  haoid.  (®>  There- 
fore hearken  not  ye  to  your  prophets, 
nor  to  your  diviners,  nor  to  your 
^  dreamers,  nor  to  your  enchanters,  nor 
to  your  sorcerers,  which  speak  unto  you, 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of 
Babylon:  ^^^)  for  they  prophesy  a  lie 
unto  you,  to  remove  you  far  from  your 
land ;  and  that  I  should  drive  you  out, 
and  ye  should  perish.  (^^  But  the  na- 
tions that  bring  their  neck  under  the 
yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve 
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him,  those  wiU  I  let  remain  still  in  their 
own  land,  saith  the  Lord;  and  they 
shall  till  it,  and  dwell  therein. 

<^)  I  spake  also  to  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  according  to  all  these  words, 
saying.  Bring  your  necks  under  the  yoke 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him 
and  his  people,  and  live.  <^^^  Why  will 
ye  die,  thou  and  thy  people,  by  the 
sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 
lence, as  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against 
the  nation  that  wiU  not  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon  P  <^*)  Therefore  hearken  not 
unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that 
speak  unto  you,  saying.  Ye  shall  not 
serve  the  king  of  Babylon:  for  they 
prophesy  *a  Ue  unto  you.  ^^^  Tor  I 
have  not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord, 
yet  they  prophesy  ^ a  lie  in  my  name; 
that  I  might  drive  you  out,  and  that  ye 
might  perish,  ye,  and  the  prophets  tbuat 
prophesy  unto  you. 

<^®)  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests  and  to 
all  this  people,  saying,  llius  saith  the 
Lord;    Hearken  not  to  the  words  of 


(7)  And  his  son,  and  his  son's  son.— The  words 
may  hare  had  the  meaning  that  this  was  to  be  the 
farthest  limit  of  Nebnchadnezzar's  dynasty,  as  defined 
hy  the  "  seventy  years  "  of  chap.  xxv.  11.  The  use  of 
the  phrase,  however,  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  7,  Dent.  iv.  25, 
points  rather  to  an  undefined  prolon^tion,  subject  only 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  appomted  limit.  His- 
toricaUy  we  may  note  the  fact  tnat  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Evil-merodach  (chap.  lii.  31) ; 
he  by  his  brother.in-law,  Neriglissar,  and  he  by  Nabon- 
«hid  and  his  son  BelshasEzar.  ^ee  Introduction.) 

Shall  serve  themselves  of  him.— Better,  shall 
make  him  to  serve.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  King  of  Babylon  for  the 
time  being.  The  confederacy  of  nations  which  shall 
overthrow  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  Modes  and  others, 
is  described  more  lully  in  chap.  li.  11, 27, 28.  The  words 
were  clearly  meant  to  point  both  ways.  They  warn  the 
nations  not  to  resist  the  Chaldfisan  king  then.  They 
warn  the  king  not  to  think  that  he  is  founding  a 
dynasty  of  long  duration.  The  whole  verse  is  wantmg 
in  the  LXX.,  perhaps  because  they  imagined  that  the 
"  son's  son  "  of  verse  7  was  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
of  history,  as  they  read  them. 

(8)  That  nation  will  I  punish.— Better,  I  will 
visit.  The  three  forms  of  punishment  go  naturally 
together.  In  Ezek.  xiv.  21  they  appear,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  "  noisome  beast/'  as  the  four  sore  judgments 
of  Grod. 

(9)  Therefore  hearken  ye  not  to  your  pro- 
phets.— The  almost  exhaustive  list  of  the  names  given 
to  the  men  who  claimed  the  power  of  prevision,  may 
have  had  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the  five 
names  was  characteristic  of  this  or  that  among  the  five 
nations  to  whom  the  message  was  sent.  Of  the  names 
themselves,  the  prominent  idea  in  "  prophet "  is  that  of 
full.flowing  utterance ;  in  "  diviners,"  that  of  casting 
lots,  as  in  Ezek.  zxL  21 ;   in  "  dreamers,  "  what  the 
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English  word  indicates ;  in  enchanters,  that  of  prac- 
tising "  veiled  "  or  "  secret "  arts  (Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  10) ;  in  **  sorcerers,"  that  of  muttered  and  whis- 
pered spells  (Isa.  viii.  19,  xlvii.  9 — 13;  2  Kings  ix.  22). 
It  is  clear  that  the  five  nations  of  the  confederacy  were 
sustained  in  their  rebellion  against  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
a  unanimity  of  prediction  from  men  of  all  these  classes 
like  that  wnich  lured  Ahab  to  his  destruction  (1  Kings 
xxii.  22).  Every  oracle  was  tuned,  as  it  were,  in  favour 
of  the  policy  of  resistance. 

(10)  To  remove  you  far  firom  your  land.— The 
prophet  speaks  of  what  he  foresees  will  be  the  result  of 
the  rebellion  to  which  soothsayers  and  diviners  were 
urging  men,  as  if  it  were  actually  contemjilated  by 
them.  They  are  to  him  like  the  lyin^  spirit  in  tlie 
mouth  of  AhMs  prophets  persuading  mm  to  go  up  to 
Bamoth  Gilead  to  oattle,  in  order  that  he  might  perish. 

(11)  But  the  nations  that  bring  their  neok 
under  the  yoke  •  .  • — ^The  advice  thus  given  to  the 
five  nations  that  were  seeking  an  alliance  with  Judah 
before  the  actual  invasion,  is  s^cifically  addressed  to 
Judah  in  the  next  verse,  and  is  repeal  more  fully 
after  the  population  of  Judsea  had  been  carried  into 
captivity,  m  chap.  xxix.  The  first  warning  had  been 
despised,  and  the  exiles  were  then  reaping  the  fruit  of 
their  selfwiU,  but  the  principle  that  obedience  was 
better  than  resistance  remained  the  same. 

(12)  I  spake  also  to  Zedekiah  .  .  .—There  was, 
as  we  see  in  chap,  xxviii.  13,  a  party  of  resistance  in 
Judah  also,  and  they,  too,  were  trusting  in  delusive 
prophecies  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldfiaui  monarchy. 
Sacfly  and  earnestly  the  prophet  pleads  with  them  m 
the  question,  "  Why  will  ye  die,  tnou  and  thy  people, 
by  the  sword    .    .    .  ? 

(16)  Beholdthe  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  . .  • 
— The  importance  attached  to  this  specific  prediction, 
on  which  apparently  the  false  propnets  staked  their 
credit,  can  easily  be  understood.    The  vessels  referred 
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your  prophets  that  prophesy  tmto  you, 
saying,  Behold,  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  now  shortly  be  brought 
again  from  Babylon  :  for  they  prophesy 
a  lie  unto  you.  ^''^  Hearken  not  unto 
them ;  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
Hve :  wherefore  should  this  city  be  laid 
waste?  <^J  But  if  they  be  prophets, 
and  if  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  with 
them,  let  them  now  make  intercession 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  the  vessels 
which  are  lefb  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  house  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  and  at  Jerusalem,  go  not  to 
Babylon.  (^^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts  concerning  the  pillars,  and  con- 
cerning the  sea,  and  concerning  the 
bases,  and  concerning  the  residue  of  the 
vessels  that  remain  in  this  city,  (*>  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  took 
not,  when  he  carried  away  "captive  Je- 
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coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  and 
all  the  nobles  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem ; 
(^^)  yea,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  Tcssels 
that  remain  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah 
and  of  Jerusalem;  <^)  they  shall  be 
^carried  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall 
they  be  until  the  day  that  I  '^  visit  them, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  then  will  I  bring  them 
up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place. 

CHAPTEE  XXVJULl.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass  the  same  year,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah, 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  fifth 
month,  that  Hananiah  the  son  of  Azur 
the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gibeon,  spake 
unto  me  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
presence  of  the  priests  and  of  all  the 


to  are  those  which  had  heen  carried  off  by  Nehnchad- 
nezzar  in  his  first  invasion,  and  before  the  accession  of 
Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xziv.  13;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7).  The 
people  monmed  over  the  absence  of  what  they  had  so 
prized  among  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
prophets  accordingly  soothed  them  with  predictions 
that  they  would  beiore  long  be  brouffht  oack.  In 
marked  contrast  to  these  prophecies  of  their  restoration 
"shortly,"  we  find  them  brought  ont  for  use  at  Bel- 
shazzar  s  feast,  towards  the  close  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  (Dan.  i.  2 ;  v.  2),  and  restored  to  the  Jews  by 
Cyrus,  after  the  capture  of  Babylon  (Ezra  i.  7).  In 
tiie  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  (i.  8)  we  find  a  tradi- 
tion that  some  of  them  (silver,  not  gold)  were  restored 
in  the  rei^n  of  Zedekiah,  but  thb  can  nardly  be  regarded 
as  historical.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  restoration  is 
connected,  in  that  narrative,  with  the  agency  of  Baruch 
himself,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have 
brought  about  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  the 
ialse  prophets,  who  were  his  Master's  enemies. 

(17)  Hearken  not  xuito  them.— The  prophecy  of 
the  restoration  of  the  yessels  of  the  Temple  was  clearly 
not  a  mere  prediction.  It  had  been  used  as  an  incen- 
tive to  rebellion.  '*  Make  one  last  effort,"  the  prophets 
virtually  said,  **  and  the  spoiler  shall  be  compelled  to 
disgorge  his  booty."  The  prophet  saw  that  such  an 
effort  would  but  hasten  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city. 

(187  But  if  they  be  prophets  .  .  .—The  rivals  of 
Jeremiah  had,  as  has  been  said,  staked  their  credit 
upon  the  return  of  the  vessels  that  had  already  been 
taken.  He  stakes  his  on  the  prediction  that  what  had 
been  spared  in  the  first  invasion  should  be  taken  on  the 
second.  They  had  better  use  their  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
if  they  had  any,  in  interceding  for  their  preservation. 

(19)  For  thuB  saith  the  liOrd  of  hosts  con- 
cerning the  pillars  .  •  .—The  "  pillars  "  referred  to 
were  probably  the  two  bronze  columns  known  as  Jachin 
and  Boaz,  on  each  side  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vii.  21).  The  molten  "sea,"  standing  on 
twelve  oxen  as  its  supporters,  is  described  in  1  Kings 
vii.  23— 26.  The  ten  "  bases  "  for  the  ten  lavers,  with 
their  engrared  work  of  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees, 


are  described  in  1  Kings  vii.  27 — 37.  The  work  of 
plunder  was  apparently  confined,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  more  portable  vessels — cups,  flagons,  and  the 
like.  The  absence  of  the  n>ecific  list  of  the  yessels  in 
the  LXX.  version  has  led  some  critics  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  later  addition  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
.  (22)  They  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon.- The 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is  recorded  in  2  Eongs  zzv. 
13—17. 

Until  the  day  that  I  visit  them.— The  date 
is  not  given  definitely,  but  seventy  years  had  been 
already  named  as  the  period  between  the  plunder  and 
the  restoration  (chap.  xxv.  12).  Here  the  undefined 
vagueness  of  "  the  day  that  I  will  visit  them  "  is  con- 
trasted with  the  eqnally  indefinite  but  more  exciting 
"  shortly  "  of  the  false  prophets  (verse  16). 

XXTm. 

(1)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  year  .  .  . 
— ^The  chapter  stands  in  immediate  sequence  with 
that  which  precedes  and  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
the  name  Jehoiakim  in  chap,  xxvii.  1  is  simply  a  tran- 
scriber's mistake.  Of  the  Hananiah  who  appears  as 
the  most  prominent  of  the  prophet's  adversaries,  we 
know  nothing  bevond  what  is  here  recorded.  He  was 
clearly  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  par^  of  resistance 
whom  we  have  seen  at  work  trying  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  neighbouring  nations  in  chap,  xxvii.,  and  whose 
hopes  had  been  revived  bv  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra  (Apries)  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  595. 
The  mention  of  Gibeon  suggests  two  or  three  thoaghts 
not  without  interest : — (1)  it  was,  like  Anathoth,  within 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  so  the  antagonism  between  the  true 
prophet  and  the  false  in  Jerusalem  may  have  been  the 
revival  of  older  local  conflicts.  (2)  Gibeon,  like  Ana- 
thoth, was  one  of  the  cities  of  priests  (Jo^.  xxi.  17), 
and  Hananiah  was  probably,  therefore,  a  priest  as  well 
as  prophet.  (3)  As  still  retaining  the  venerable  relids 
of  a  worship  that  had  passed  awajr;  it  had  also 
once  been  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xyi.  39). 
There  the  old  tabernacle  stood  which  had  been  with  the 
people  in  the  wilderness — which  had  been  removed  from 
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people,  saying,  W  Thus  speaketh  the 
liOBD  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
I  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  (*>  Within  ^two  full  years 
will  I  bring  again  into  this  place  aU  the 
vessels  of  the  Lobd's  house,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  took  away 
from  this  place,  and  carried  them  to 
Babylon :  ^^>  and  I  will  bring  again  to 
this  place  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah,  with  all  the  ^captives  of 
Judah,  that  went  into  Babylon,  saith 
the  Lord  :  for  I  will  break  titie  yoke  of 
the  king  of  Babylon. 

<*)  Then  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said 
unto  the  prophet  Hananiah  in  the 
presence  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people  that  stood  in 
the  house  of  the  Lobd,  (^)  even  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  said.  Amen :  the  Lobd 
do  so:  the  Lord  perform  thy  words 
which  thou  hast  prophesied,  to  bring 
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again  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house, 
and  all  that  is  carried  away  captive,  from 
Babylon  into  this  place.  ^^  Nevertheless 
hear  thou  now  this  word  that  I  speak 
in  thine  ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
people ;  (^^  the  prophets  that  have  been 
before  me  and  before  thee  of  old  prophe«- 
sied  both  against  many  countries,  and 
against  great  kingdoms,  of  war,  and  of 
evil,  and  of  pestilence.  (^^  The  prophet 
which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the- 
word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,. 
then  shall  the  prophet  be  known,  that 
the  Lord  hath  truly  sent  him. 

(^^>  Then  Hananiah  the  prophet  took 
the  'yoke  from  off  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah's neck,  and  brake  it.  <^^)  And 
Hananiah  spake  in  the  presence  of  aU 
the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  from 
the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the  space 


Shiloh  when  the  sacred  ark  was  taken  (2  Chron.  i.  3). 
There  Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  offered  a 
stately  sacrifice  (1  Kings  lii.  4).  Ought  not  the  prophet 
who  had  pown  up  in  the  midst  of  those  surrounding 
to  have  teamt  tnat  no  place,  however  sacred,  could 
count  on  being  safe  from  the  changes  and  chances  of 
time,  all  fulfillms*the  righteous  purposes  of  (rod  P  The 
occasion  on  whicn  he  now  appears  was  probably  one  of 
the  new  moon.  Sabbath,  or  other  feast-days  on  which 
the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  crowded. 

<2)  I  have  broken  the  yoke  .  .  .—The  word 
is  obviously  used  with  special  reference  to  the  symbol 
which  Jeremiah  had  made  so  conspicuous  (chap,  xxvii.  2). 
With  something,  it  may  be,  of  ironical  repetition,  he 
reproduces  the  very  formula  with  which  the  true 
prophet  had  begun  his  message.  He,  too,  can  speak 
m  the  name  of  *Hhe  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  the  God  of 
Israel." 

(3)  Within  two  ftiU  years.— Literally,  two  years 
oj  days.  Hananiah,  not  deterred  by  the  previous  warn- 
ings of  Jeremiah,  becomes  bolder  in  the  definiteness  of 
his  prediction.  The  conspiracy  of  Judah  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  against  Nebuchadnezzar  was  clearly 
ripening,  and  he  looked  on  its  success  as  certain. 
Prediction  stood  against  prediction,  and,  as  there  were 
no  signs  or  wonders  wrought,  men  had  to  judge  from 
what  they  knew  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  uttered 
them  which  of  them  was  most  worthy  of  credit.  The 
contest  between  the  two  prophets  reminds  us  of  Deut. 
rviii.  20—22. 

(4)  And  I  will  bring  again  to  this  place 
Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  .  .  •— We  get  here 
a  new  glimpse  into  the  nature  of  the  antJ-Onaldiean 
confederacy.  Zedekiah  was  to  be  deposed  as  too  sub- 
missive to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  young  Jeconiah 
was  to  be  brought  back  from  his  prison  iS  Babylon, 
and  re-established  in  the  kingdom  as  the  representative 
of  the  policy  of  resistance,  resting  on  the  support  of 
Fharaoh-Hophnk 

(6)  Amen,  the  Lord  do  so.— It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  tone  of  keen,  incisive  irony  with  which  the 
words  were  spoken.    The  speaker  could,  without  false- 
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hood,  echo  the  wish  as  far  as  it  was  a  wish,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  wish  for  the  impossible.  The  whole 
condition  of  things  would  have  to  be  altered  before  there 
could  be  the  slightest  prospect  of  its  fulfilment.  It 
was  not  wise  to  pray  for  that  which  was  obviously  out 
of  the  lines  of  Goa's  normal  methods  of  workingin 
history,  and  against  His  purpose,  as  uttered  by  His 
prophets. 

(8)  The  prophets  that  have  been  before  me 
and  before  thee  .  •  . — ^The  appeal  to  the  past  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  inductive  argrument  The  older  prophets 
whose  names  were  held  in  honour  had  not  spoken 
smooth  things.  They  had  not  prophesied  of  peace; 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  been  the  burden  of  their 
predictions.  And  there  was,  therefore,  an  antecedent 
probability  in  favour  of  one  who  spoke  in  the  same 
tone  now,  rather  than  of  those  who  neld  out  flattering 
hopes  of  peace  and  victory.  The  onus  prohanidi  in 
such  a  conflict  of  claims  lay  with  the  latter,  not  the 
former.  Prophecies  like  those  of  Elijali  (1  Kings  xvii. 
1,  xzi.  21—24),  Micaiah  (1  Kings  zzil  17),  Efisha  (2 
Kin^s  viii.  1),  Joel  (i  1 — 20),  Hosea  (ii.  11, 12),  Amos 
(i. — ^iv.),  Micah  (iii.  12),  Isaiah  (ii. — ^vi.),  were  probably 
in  Jeremiah's  thoughts. 

(9)  The  prophet  whioh  prophesieth  of  peace. 
— "Peace,"  with  its  Hebrew  associations,  includes  fdl 
forms  of  national  prosperity,  and  is  therefore  contrasted 
with  famine  and  pestilence,  not  less  than  with  war. 
The  obvious  reference  to  the  test  of  a  prophet's  work, 
as  described  in  Deut.  xviii.  22,  shows,  as  other  like 
references,  the  impression  which  that  book  had  made 
on  the  prophet's  mind. 

(10,  uj  Then  Hananiah  the  prophet  took  the 
yoke  •  •  • — We  are  reminded  of  the  conduct  of  Zede- 
kiah, the  son  of  Chenaanah,  in  1  Kings  zxii.  24.  Personal 
violence,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  Christian  contro- 
versies, takes  the  place  of  further  debate.  The  hateful 
symbols  of  servitude  should  not  be  allowed  to  outra^ 
the  feelings  of  the  people  any  longer.  His  success  in 
breaking  Siat  was  io  be  the  pled^  of  the  destruction 
of  tibe  newer  which  it  represent^  Jeremiah,  it  will 
be  noted,  does  not  resist  or  retaliate,  but  oommits  him- 
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of  two  full  years.  And  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  went  his  way. 

W  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
onto  Jeremiah  the  prophety  after  that 
Fn^nftTimli  the  prophet  had  broken  the 
yoke  from  off  the  neck  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  saying,  <^^  Gk)  and  tell  Hana- 
niah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord; 
Thou  hast  broken  the  yokes  of  wood ; 
bnt  thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of 
iron.  C14)  For  thus  saith  the  liOBD  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  put  a 
yoke  of  iron  upon  the  neck  of  all  these 
nations,  that  they  may  serve  Nebuchad- 
nezzar Iring  of  Babylon ;  and  they  shall 
serve  him:  and  I  have  given  hun  the 
beasts  of  the  field  also. 

05)  Hien  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
unto  Hananiah  the  prophet.  Hear  now, 
T|rn.T»ft.Tiin.>i ;  the  LoBD  hath  not  sent  thee ; 
but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust  in 
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a  lie.  ^^*^  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Behold,  I  will  cast  thee  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth :  this  year  thou 
shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught 
'^rebellion  against  the  Lord. 

(^''^  So  Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the 
same  year  in  the  seventh  month. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— (1)  Now  these  are 
the  words  of  the  letter  that  Jeremiah 
the  prophet  sent  from  Jerusalem  unto 
the  residue  of  the  elders  which  were 
carried  away  captives,  and  to  the 
priests,  and  to  the  prophets,  and  to  all 
the  people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
carried  awav  captive  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon;  ^^^  (after  that  *Jeooniah  the 
king,  and  the  queen,  and  the  ^eunuchs, 
the  princes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  carpenters,  and  the  smiths, 
were  departed  from  Jerusalem;)   <^^  by 


self  to  TTim  that  jndgeih  righteously.    "  He  went  his 

wigr." 
(12)  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  narra- 

tive  suggests  the  thought  of  a  time  of  silent  suffering  and 

of  prayer,  to  which  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  "  came  as  an 

answer.     And  that  word  declared,  keeping  to  the  same 

r holism  as  before,  that  all  attempts  at  resistance  to 
power  which  was  for  the  time  the  scourge,  and 
therefore  the  servant,  of  Jehovah,  would  only  end  in  a 
more  bitter  and  aggravated  bonda^.  In  the  *4ron 
yoke  "  we  have  an  e^o  of  Deut.  zxviii.  48. 

W  I  have  given  him  the  beasts  of  the  field 
also. — On  the  sigfuificanoe  of  this  addition  see  Note 
on  chap,  zxvii.  6. 

(IS)  Hear  now,  Hananiah  .  .  .—The  narrative 
leaves  the  time  and  place  of  the  interview  uncertain, 
but  suggests  an  interval  of  some  days  between  it  and 
the  scene  in  the  Temple  court  just  narrated.  In  the 
strength  of  the  "  word  of  the  Lord "  whicdi  had  come 
to  him,  the  prophet  can  now  tell  his  rival  that  he  is  a 
pretender,  claiming  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  his  own 
purposes  and  that  of  his  partv.  There  is  a  strange 
significance  in  the  fact  that  tne  same  official  title  is 
applied  to  both  the  true  and  the  false  prophete. 

W  I  will  oast  thee  •  .  .—Literally,  I  send  thee. 
The  verb  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  b 
repeated  with  an  emphatic  irony. 

This  year  thou  shalt  die  .  .  .—The  punishment 
18  announced,  with  time  given  for  repentance.  In  part, 
perhaps,  the  threat  may  have  tended  to  work  out  its 
own  lulfilment  through  the  gnawing  consdousness  of 
shame  and  confusion  in  the  detection  of  the  false 
prophet's  assumptions.  He  knew  that  the  Lord  had 
not  sent  him.  Beven  months  passed,  and  then  the 
stroke  fell.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  of  the  prophet's 
work,  as  **  rooting  out "  and  "  pulling  down  "  (chap.  i. 
10),  and  has  its  parallels  in  the  punishment  of  Ananias, 
in  Acts  V.  4,  5,  and  of  Elymas,  in  Acts  xiii.  IL 


(1)  These  are  the  words.— The  propnecy  m  this 
chapter  was  addressed  to  those  whom  we  may  describe 
as  the  first  of  the  Babylonian  exiles  who  had  been 
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carried  into  captivity  with  Jeconiah  (see  Note  on  chap. 
XXXV.  2).  Among  these  also,  probably  in  connection 
with  the  projects  which  we  have  traced  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  there  was  a  restless  disquietude,  fostered 
by  false  prophets,  who  urged  the  people  to  rebel 
against  their  conquerors.  Against  that  policy  Jeremiah, 
in  accordance  witn  the  convictions  on  which  he  had  all 
along  acted,  enters  an  earnest  protest.  The  letter  was 
sent  by  special  messengers,  of  whom  we  read  in  verse  3, 
and  shows  that  Jeremiah  had  been  kept  well  informed 
of  all  that  passed  at  Babylon.  The  spelling  of  the 
prophet's  name,  in  the  ^brew  text,  as  Jeremiah, 
instead  of  the  form  Jeremlahu,  which  is  the  more 
common  form  throughout  the  book,  is  probably  an 
indication  that  the  opening  verse  which  introduces  the 
letter  was  the  work  of  a  later  hand.  The  date  of  the 
letter  was  probably  early  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
before  the  incidents  of  the  previous  chapter.  It  is 
brought  before  us  as  following  in  almost  immediate 
sequel  on  the  deportation  mentioned  in  verse  2.  The 
term  "  residue  of  the  elders,"  in  connexion  with  "  priests 
and  prophets,"  points  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  body 
of  counsellors,  so  named,  had  not  been  carried  into 
exile,  but  only  the  more  prominent  members.  Such 
''elders"  we  find  in  Ezeik.  viii.  1,  xx.  1.  Ezekiel 
himself  may  be  thought  of  as  among  the  priests  and 
prophets. 

(2)  The  qneen.— This  was  probably  the  queen- 
mother,  Nehushta,  the  daughter  of  Elnathan  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  8).  The  name  probably  indicates  a  connection 
with  the  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,  of  chap  xxvi.  22, 
but  we  cannot  assert  with  any  confidence  the  identity 
of  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  carpenters,  and  the  smiths.— See  Note 
on  chap.  xxiv.  1.  Among  the  exiles  thus  referred  to  as 
"  princes  "  we  have  to  think  of  Daniel,  and  those  who 
are  best  known  to  us  by  tbeir  Babylonian  names  as 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6,  7). 
The  conduct,  we  mav  well  believe,  was  in  accordance 
with  Jeremiah's  teaching. 

(3)  By  the  hand  of  Elasah  .  .  .—The  names  of 
the  messengers  are  of  some  interest.  Elasah,  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  was  the  brother  of  Jeremiah's  protector, 
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the  hand  of  Elasah  the  son  of  Shaphan, 
and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
(whom  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  sent 
unto  Babylon  to  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Babylon)  saying,  (^)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  unto 
all  that  are  carried  away  captives, 
whom  I  have  caused  to  be  carried  away 
fit>m  Jerusalem  unto  Babylon ; 

<^>  Build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them; 
and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them ;  C^)  take  ye  wives,  and  beget  sons 
and  daughters ;  and  take  wives  for  your 
sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to  nus- 
bands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and 
daughters;  that  ve  may  be  increased 
there,  and  not  diminished.  ^^^  And 
seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I 
have  caused  you  to  be   carried    away 
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captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lobd  for 
it:  for  in  the  peace  iiiereof  shall  ye 
have  peace. 

(®>  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts, 
the  Grod  of  Israel;  Let  not  your 
prophets  and  your  diviners,  that  he  in 
the  midst  of  you,  *  deceive  you,  neither 
hearken  to  your  dreams  which  ye  cause 
to  be  dreamed.  W  For  they  prophesy 
^falsely  unto  you  in  my  name :  I  have 
not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord.  ^^^)  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  afker  ^seventy 
years  be  accomplished  at  Babylon  I  wm 
visit  you,  and  perform  'my  good  word 
toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to 
this  place.  <^)  For  I  ^ow  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  toward  you,  saith  the 
Lord,  thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of 
evil,    to  give  you  an  'expected    end. 


Ahikam  (chap.  xxvi.  24).  Gemariah  (to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  namesake  the  son  of  Shaphan  in 
chap,  xxxvi.  12)  was  probably  the  son  of  Hilnah,  the 
high^riest  under  Josiah  who  found  the  lost  Book  of 
the  Law  (2  Kings  zzii.  4),  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  Each  would  therefore 
naturally  take  his  place  amone  the  prophet's  friends 
and  supjporters.  They  carried  nis  letter  as  well  as  the 
diplomatic  missive  of  the  kinff.  That  they  had  been 
sent  as  envoys  by  Zedekiah  indicates  that  the  policy  of 
the  weak  ana  vacillating  kii^  had  been  to  some  extent 
affected  by  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  and  that  he  had 
at  least  lialf  abandoned  the  idea  of  revolt,  and  had 
sent  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  hardly  likely,  at  least,  that  the  letter  from  the 
prophet,  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  should  have 
been  in  flagrant  antagonism  with  their  mission  as 
envoys  from  the  king.  The  embassy  was  probably 
prior  to  the  personal  visit  of  Zechariah  recorded  in 
chap.  li.  59. 

(i)  Thus  saith  the  lK>rd  of  hosts  .  .  .—We 
have  here  the  nearest  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Epistles  which  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
New,  the  very  text  of  a  written  btter  sent  to  those 
with  whom  the  teacher  was  no  longer  able  to  hold 
personal  communication.  It  obviousfy  furnished  the 
type  which  was  followed  by  the  writer  of  the  apocry- 
phal letter  from  Jeremiah  in  Baruch  vi 

(5)  Build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them.— 
The  command  had  a  two-fold  bearing.  It  counselled  a 
patient  acceptance  of  the  present  state  of  things.  It 
Announced,  as  the  next  verse  does  yet  more  emphiSically, 
that  their  exile  would  last  for  at  least  two  generations. 
It  indicates,  also,  the  comparative  leniency  with  whidi 
the  exiles  were  treated.  They  were  allowed  to  become 
possessors  both  of  lands  and  houses.  The  favour 
shown  to  Daniel  and  his  friends  would,  of  course,  tend 
to  make  their  condition  more  tolerable. 

(7)  And  seek  the  peace  of  the  oity .  .  .—This 
was,  we  may  believe,  the  hardest  command  of  all.  To 
refrain  from  all  curses  and  imprecations,  even  from 
such  as  came  from  the  ]ips  of  those  who  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  (Fs. 
cxxxvii.),  to  pray  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  where  tney  were  eating  the  bread  of  captivity — 


this  surely  required  an  almost  superhuman  patience. 
Yet  this  was  tne  prophet's  counsel.  It  seems  almost  to 
follow — ^unless  we  apnly  Augustine's  rule.  Distingue 
tempora,  and  refer  tne  psaun  to  a  time  prior  to 
Jeremiah's  letter,  or  nearer  the  day  of  vengeance — ^that 
those  imprecations,  natural  as  they  seem,  belonged  to  a 
lower  stage  of  spiritual  progress  than  that  represented 
by  the  prophet.  Hie  was,  to  those  impatient  exiles,  as 
our  Lord  was  to  the  impatient  disciples  who  sought 
to  call  down  fire  on  tnia  village  of  the  Samaritans 
(Luke  ix.  54—56).  So,  we  may  remember,  Gliristians 
living  under  Nero  were  told  to  pray  for  the  Emperor 
(1  Tim.  u.  2). 

(8)  Let  not  your  prophets  and  your  diviners 
.  •  • — ^The  words  are  sigidficant  as  showing  that  the 
same  agencies  which  were  counteracting  the  prophet's 
teaching  in  Jerusalem  were  at  work  abo  in  Babylon. 
There,  too,  "prophets  and  diviners,"  whom  the  Lord 
had  not  sent,  were  prophesying  of  a  speedv  deliver- 
ance, and  it  was  necessary  to  reiterate  for  {nose  who 
would  listen  to  the  propnet's  warnings,  that  the  exile 
would  run  its  apx>ointed  course  of  seventy  years,  as 
Jeremiah  had  announced  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in 
chap.  XXV.  12,  xxyii.  22.  The  ''dresms  which  ye  cause 
to  be  dreamed "  (an  altogether  exceptional  plurase)  in- 
dicates that  the  supply  was  created  by  a  demand  for 
visions  of  this  nature. 

W  For  I  know  the  thoughts  .  •  .—The  word 
used  for  "aaith  the  Lord"  implies  that  the  gracious 
promise  came  to  the  prophet's  soul  as  an  orade  from 
heaven.  In  the  "  thoughts  "  of  Qod  there  b,  perhaps, 
a  reference  to  what  had  been  said  before  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles  in  chap.  xxiv.  6. 

To  give  you  an  expected  end.— Better,  to  give 
you  a  future  (that  which  is  to  be  hereafter)  and  a  Jiope. 
jliis  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  words,  and  it  is  far 
more  expressive  than  that  of  the  English  version.  An 
"  expected  end  "  may  be  one  from  i/niich  we  shrink  in 
fear  or  dislike.  Each  word,  in  the  amended  transUtion, 
has  its  full  meaning.  The  "  future  "  tells  them  that  their 
history  as  a  peopb  is  not  yet  over ;  the  "  hope ''  that 
there  is  a  better  time  in  store  for  them.  To  wut  for 
that  future,  instead  of  trusting  in  delusive  assurances 
of  immediate  release,  was  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
exiles. 
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A  hah  and  Zedekiah, 


<^)  Then 'shall  ye  •  call  upon  me,  and  ye 
shall  go  and  pray  nnto  me,  and  I  will 
hearken  nnto  you.  <^^)  And  ye  shall 
seek  me,  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall 
search  for  me  with  all  yonr  heart. 
<!*)  And  I  will  be  found  of  you,  saith 
the  Lord  :  and  I  will  turn  away  your 
•captivity,  and  I  will  gather  you  from 
sll  the  nations,  and  from  all  the  places 
whither  I  have  driven  you,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  and  I  will  bring  you  again  into 
the  place  whence  I  caused  you  to  be 
•carried  away  captive. 

0^)  Because  ye  have  said.  The  Lord 
hath  raised  us  up  prophets  in  Babylon ; 
^^)  know  that  tiius  saith  the  Lord  of 
the  king  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  of  all  the  people  that 
dwelleth  in  this  city,  arid  of  your 
brethren  that  are  not  gone  forth  with 
you  into  captivity;  (^^>  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  Behold,  I  will  send  upon ' 
them  the  ^  sword,  the  famine,  and  the 
pestilence,  and  will  make  them  like 
-'vile  figs,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they 
are  so  evil.  ^^^  And  I  will  persecute 
them  with  the  sword,  with  the  famine, 
and  with  the  pestilence,  and  will  deliver 
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them  to  be  removed  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  ^  to  be  a  curse,  and  an  as- 
tonishment, and  an  hissing,  and  a  re- 
proach, among  aU  the  nations  whither 
I  have  driven  them:  (^®^  because  they 
have  not  hearkened  to  my  words,  saith 
the  Lord,  which  ^I/Sent  unto  them  by 
my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  up 
early  and  sending  th&m,;  but  ye  would 
not  hear,  saith  the  Lord. 

^^^  Hear  ye  therefore  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  all  ye  of  the  captivity,  whom  I 
have  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon: 
^^^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  of  Ahab  the  son  of 
Kolaiah,  and  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of 
Maaseiah,  which  prophesy  a  lie  unto 
you  in  my  name ;  Behold,  I  will  deHver 
them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon;  and  he  shall  slay 
them  before  your  eyes ;  <^>  and  of  them 
shall  be  taken  up  a  curse  by  all  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  which  are  in  Babylon, 
saying,  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Zede- 
kiah and  like  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire ;  ^^^  because 
they  have  committed  villany  in  Israel, 
and  have  committed  adultery  with  their 


(12,  IS)  Then  shall  ye  call  upon  me  •  .  .—The 
words  need  no  comment,  but  the^  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  dwelling  on  the  infinite  tenderness  which 
they  manifest  in  the  prophet's  sool,  the  reflex  of  a 
like  tenderness  in  the  mmd  of  God,  from  whom  he 
l^yes  the  messasre.  It  is  the  anticipation  of  the  like 
messaffe  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  "He  that  seeketh 
findeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened  " 
<Matt  vii.  8).  As  they  stand,  the  words  are  an  echo  of 
Dent.  iv.  29,  30,  as  Terse  14  is  of  Dent.  zzx.  3 — 5. 

(U)  I  will  turn  away  your  captivity  .  .  •— 
On  the  substance  and  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  see 
Notes  on  chap,  xziii.  3-8. 

(15)  BeoauBO  ye  have  aatd.  The  Lord  hath 
raised  us  up  prophets  •  .  .—The  words  point  to 
the  boast  of  some  of  the  exiles,  that  they,  too,  nad  the 
.guidance  of  prophets  whom,  as  in  verses  20  and  24, 
they  were  inclinecl  to  follow  in  preference  to  Jeremiah. 
In  answer  to  that  boast,  he  emphasises  the  contrast 
between  the  exiles  in  whom  the  prophet  sees  the  future 
hope  of  his  nation  and  the  worthless  king  (Zedekiah) 
4Uia  people  who  had  been  left  in  Jerusa&m,  and  for 
whom  he  foretells  yet  sharper  sufferings.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  ^*  vile  figs  "  is  reproduced  in  Terse  17 
from  chap.  xxiv.  1, 2.  The  word  for  "  vile  "  is,  however, 
not  the  same  as  in  that  passage,  and  has  the  stronger 
force  of  **  horrible  "  or  "  loathsome." 

(21,  22)  Ahab  the  son  of^Kolaiah  .  .  .—We  know 
nothing,  beyond  what  is  here  re(^rded,  of  either  of  these 
prophets,  lliey  would  seem  to  have  been  the  leaders  of 
the  party  of  revolt,  and  to  have  been  conspicuous,  like 
their  brethren  at  Jerusalem  (chap,  xxiii.  14),  for  base  and 
profligate  lives.  The  record  of  the  prediction  of  their 
late  implies  its  fulfilment.   They  were  punished  by  the 


Ghaldnan  king  as  traitors  and  rebels,  and  were  burnt 
alive.  The  h&torv  of  the  "  three  children  "  in  Dan^ 
iii.  6,  20,  shows  that  this  was  a  suflicientlv  familia^ 
punishment.  A  strange  legend  in  tiie  Tareum  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  on  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3  records  toat  th^ 
future  high-priest  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jozedek,  was 
thrown  into  the  furnace  with  them,  and  came  out  un- 
mjured  (Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "Zedekiah"). 
We  may,  perhaps,  trace  the  source  of  the  legend  in 
the  figurative  language  of  Zech.  iii.  2,  "  Is  not  this  a 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  P"  The  name  Kolaiah 
(which  admits  of  being  derived  from  a  verb  meaning! 
''roasting")  possiblv  suggested  the  cruel  mockery  oi 
a  punishment  whicn  turned  it  into  an  omen  of  the  \ 
false  prophet's  fate. 

(22)  of  them  shall  be  taken  up  a  curse  .  .  •— 
We  note  the  characteristic  tendency  of  Hebrew  thought 
to  fix  on  individual  cases  of  highest  blessedness,  as  in' 
Buth  iv.  11,  or  of  deepest  shame,  as  here,  and  to  bring 
them  into  f  ormidsd  of  olessing  and  of  cursing. 

(23)  Because  they  have  committed  villany 
•  •  . — The  Hebrew  noun  is  almost  always  used  for  sins 
of  impurity.  It  is  more  commonly  rendered  "  folly  " 
(oomp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Dent.  xxii.  21 ;  Jndg.  xix.  23, 
24).  The  English  word  "  villainy  "  is  used  definitely 
with  this  meaning  by  Bishop  Hall  {8at  i.  9). 

Even  I  know,  and  am  a  witness,  saith  the 
Lord. — The  words  find  an  echo  in  Mai.  iii.  5.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  prophet  refers 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  &cts  to  a  direct  super- 
natural source,  or  had  received  private  information 
from  his  friends  at  Babylon.  The  special  stress  laid 
on  the  Lord's  knowledge  of  their  guilt  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  false  prophets  wiui  their  restricted 
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and  Punishment. 


neighbours'  wives,  and  have  spoken 
lying  words  in  my  name,  which  I  have 
not  commanded  them;  even  I  know, 
and  am  a  witness,  saith  the  Lobd. 

(2*)  Thvs  shalt  thou    also    speak  to 
Shemaiah    the    ^Nehelamite,     saying, 

(25)  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  saying.  Because  thou 
hast  sent  letters  in  thy  name  unto  all 
the  people  that  are  at  Jerusalem,  and 
to  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the 
priest,  and  to  aU  the  priests,  saying, 

(26)  The  Lord  hath  made  thee  priest  in 
the  stead  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  that 
ye  should  be  officers  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  for  eveir  man  that  is  *mad,  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet,  that  thou 
shouldest  put  him  in  prison^  and  in  the 
stocks.  (^^  Now  therefore  why  hast 
thou  not  reproved  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth, 
which  maketh  himself  a  prophet  to  you  ? 
(28)  Pqp  therefore  he  sent  unto  us  in 
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Babylon,  saying.  This  captivity  is  long  r 
build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them; 
and  pmnt  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them.  (^)  And  Zephaniah  the  priest 
read  this  letter  in  the  ears  of  Jeremiah 
the  prophet. 

(*>)  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  (^)  Sen^ 
to  all  them  of  the  captivity,  saying. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning 
Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite;  Because 
that  Shemaiah  hath  prophesied  unto 
you,  and  I  sent  him  not,  and  he  caused 
you  to  trust  in  a  lie ;  (^^  therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord;  Behold,  I  will  punish 
Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  and  his^ 
seed:  he  shall  not  have  a  man  to 
dwell  among  this  people ;  neither  shall 
he  behold  the  good  tiiat  I  will  do  for 
my  people,  saith  the  Lord  ;  *  because 
he  hath  taught  ^rebellion  against  the 
Lord. 


ideas  of  (jod  had  persuaded  themselves  that  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel  hardly  exercised  his  attributes  of 
power  in  a  distant  place  like  Babylon.  There  thev 
might  sin  without  fear  of  detection  or  of  punishment. 
They  thought  of  him  as  a  Grod  not  nigh  at  hand,  but 
far  oft  (chap,  zziii.  23). 

(24)  Thus  Shalt  thou  also  speak  to  Shemaiah 
the  Nehelamite. — It  is  clear  that  this  section  (verses 
24 — 32)  b  of  the  nature  of  a  fragment  attached  to  the 
Epistle  to  Babylon  on  account  of  its  associations  with 
it,  but  not  forming  part  of  it.  It  gives,  in  fact  (as 
verse  28  shows),  uie  sequence  of  events,  and  so  far 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  does  to  the  First.  Jeremiah's  letter 
had  naturally  roused  the  indignation  of  the  rival  pro- 
phets at  Babylon,  and  they  organised  a  movement, 
of  which  Shemaiah  was  the  chief  instisfator,  for  his 
destruction.  Of  Shemaiah  himself  we  Know  nothing 
more  than  is  here  recorded.  The  description  "  Nehela- 
mite "  gives  us  no  information,  as  the  name  Nehelam 
does  not  appear  as  belonc^ng  to  any  person  or  place 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  just  possible,  as  in  the 
marginal  reading,  that  there  n\ay  be  a  play  upon  the 
Hebrew  word  {Salam)  for  "  dreamer." 

(25)  Because  thou  hast  sent  letters  in  thy 
name  •  •  • — The  letters  were  probably  sent  through 
the  envoys  named  in  verse  3  on  their  return  from 
Babylon.  Their  object  was  to  urge  Zephaniah,  who 
appears  in  2  Kings  xxv.  18  as  the  Sagan,  or  second 
priest,  to  exercise  his  authority  to  restrain  Jeremiah 
from  prophesying,  and  to  punish  him  as  a  false  pro- 
phet. It  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tables  on  nim 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  thwarted  the  plans  of 
the  party  of  revolt  at  Babylon.  The  part  taken  by 
Zephaniah  in  acting  for  the  king  when  he  wished  to 
consult  Jeremiah  (chap.  zxi.  1),  and  imploring  his 
mtercession  (chap,  zxxvii.  3),  makes  it  probable  that 
he  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  neutral  Gamaliel-like 
position  between  the  two  parties,  and  had  seemed  so  luke- 
warm and  temporising  that  he  was  open  to  the  influence 
of  threats.  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzar- 
adan  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  slain  (chap.  Hi.  24 — 27). 


(26)  The  Iiord  hath  made  thee  priest  in  the 
stead  of  Jehoiada  .  .  . — The  priest  so  named  had 
apparently  been  deposed,  as  not  favouring  the  stringent 

Eolicy  of  the  party  of  revolt.  As  8agan,  it  was  pro- 
ably  his  special  duty  to  maintain  order  in  the  Temple,, 
and  punish  pretenders  to  the  nft  of  prophecy,  and  the 
letter  reproaches  him  for  his  lukewarm  timidity  in  dis- 
charing  that  duty.  In  the  word  "  mad,"  as  in  2  Kings 
ix.  11,  Hos.  ix.  7,  we  have  the  habitual  term  of  scorn 
applied  to  such  pretenders.  On  the  punishment  of  tho 
stocks,  see  Note  on  chap.  xx.  2.  The  word  translated 
"  prison  "  is  probably  another  form  of  punishment  liko 
that  of  the  stocks. 

(28)  This  captivity  is  long  .  .  .—As  the  italics 
show,  there  is  no  word  corresponding  to  **  captivity  ** 
in  tho  Hebrew,  and  some  commentators  render  the 
words,  It  is  far  o^  ...  as  though  Jeremiah  had 
counted  on  the  distance  of  Babylon  as  enabling  him  to 
write  the  letter  with  impunity,  or  possibly  in  all  the 
emphasis  of  abruptness.  "  AU  is  a  long  wav  off — the 
end  of  your  exile,  your  present  distance  from  your 
native  land,  and  haste,  therefore,  is  but  folly." 

(29)  And  Zephaniah  the  priest  .  .  .—The  fact 
thus  related  s^ees  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  -^ 
character  of  Zjephaniah.  He  does  not  act  as  Shemaiah 
wished  him.  At  the  most  he  only  uses  the  letters  as  a 
threat,  possibly  to  put  the  prophet  on  his  guard  ajgainst 
the  machinations  oi  his  enemies,  possibly  also  to  induce 
him  to  moderate  his  tone.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
like  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  who  reported  Herod's 
threats  to  our  Lord,  in  Luke  xiiL  31.  ^ 

(31)  Send  to  all  them  of  the  captivity.— The 
words  imply  something  in  the  nature  of  another  epistle 
to  the  eules,  sent,  probably,  like  the  previous  one,  by 
the  hands  of  envoys  from  one  government  to  the  otoer. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  fnlfflment  of  the  prediction, 
but  its  insertion  implies  its  fulfilment.  This  frequent 
intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  is  notice- 
able (1)  as  confirming  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
loumey  to  Euphrates  in  chap.  xiii.  4,  ana  (2)  as  account- 
ing for  the  special  instructions  given  to  Nebuzar-adan 
by  Nebuchacmezzar  in  chap,  xxxix.  11. 
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The  Prophets  Words. 


JEREMIAH,   XXX. 


The  Promise  of  Delivercmoe. 


CHAPTER  XXX.— (1)  The  word  that 
<;ame  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, <*^  Thus  speaketh  the  Lobd  God  of 
Israel,  saying. 

Write  thee  all  the  words  that  I  have 
iipoken  unto  thee  in  a  book.  ^^^  For, 
lo,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
my  people  Israel  and  Judah,  saith  the 
Lord  :  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return 
to  the  land  that  I  gave  to  their  fathers, 
and  they  shall  possess  it. 

W  And  these  are  the  words  that  the 
Lord  spake  concerning  Israel  and  con- 
cerning Judah.  (*)  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  ; 

We  have  heard  a  voice  of  trembling, 
^of  fear,  and  not  of  peace.  ^^^  Ask  ye 
now,  and  see  whether  'a  man  doth 
travail  with  child?  wherefore  do  I  see 
every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  loins, 
as  a  woman  in  travail,  and  all  faces  are 


1  Or,  there  is /«ar,  I 
and  not  peace. 


1  Heb..  a  mob. 


a  Joel  111:  Amos 
&.  18 ;  ZepQ.  1.  U, 
fto. 


b  Ezek.  84    23;  ft 
87.M;Hosea&& 


e  I8a.il.  13;  *4S. 
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turned  into  paleness?  (''^'"Alas!  for 
that  day  is  great,  so  that  none  is  like 
\i  I  it  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob's 
trouble;  but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of 
it.  (^)  For  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  I 
will  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck, 
and  will  burst  thy  bonds,  and  strangers 
shall  no  more  serve  themselves  of  him  : 
^®J  but  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  ^  David  their  king,  whom  I 
will  raise  up  unto  them. 

^^^  Therefore  ''fear  thou  not,  0  my 
servant  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord  ;  neither 
be  dismayed,  O  Israel :  for,  lo,  I  will 
save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed  from 
the  land  of  their  captivity ;  and  Jacob 
shall  return,  and  shall  be  in  rest,  and 
be  quiet,  and  none  shall  make  him 
afraid.  (^^)  For  I  am  with  thee^  saith 
the  Lord,  to  save  thee :  though  I  make 
a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  I  have 


XXX. 

(8)  Write  thee  all  the  words  .  .  .—The  opening 
words  emphasise  the  fact  that  what  follows  was  not 
spoken  at  first,  like  chaps,  zxvii.  and  xxviii.,  in  the 
presence  of  thepeople,  but  was  from  the  first  committed 
to  writing.  l%ere  is  no  definite  point  at  which  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  section  ends,  and  there  is  room 
for  many  conjectures  as  to  interpolations  here  and 
there,  bnt  the  opening  of  chap,  zxzii.  suggests  the 
4Soncliision  that  it  takes  in  the  whole  of  chaps,  zxx.  and 
xxzi.  The  general  character  of  the  prophecy,  probably 
in  part  consequent  on  the  acceptance  of  the  prophet's 
teaching  by  the  exiles  of  Babylon,  is  one  oi  blessing 
and  restoration,  and  he  is  thus  led  on  to  the  gpneat 
utterance  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  makes  him 
more  the  prophet  of  the  Gk)6pel  even  than  Isaiah.  It 
is  here  that  we  find  that  promise  of  a  New  Oovenant 
(chap.  XXXI.  31)  which  both  as  a  word  and  a  fact  has 
been  prominent  in  the  history  of  Ohristendom. 

(3)  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my 
people  Israel  and  Judah  .  .  .—The  oracle  of 
chap.  xxix.  10 — 14  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  text  of  a 
new  utterance,  and  that  with  a  wider  range  more  dis- 
tinctly including  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  as  well  as  the 
two  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.*  There  is  no  narrow  pro- 
vuicialism  in  the  propnet's  heart.  He  yearns  for  the 
exiles  who  are  far  off  on  the  Euphrates;  he  yearns 
also  for  those  who  are  yet  farther  in  Assyria  and  the 
cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 

(5. 6)  Thus  saith  theLordj  We  have  heard  a 
voice  of  trembling  .  .  .—There  is  a  strange  min- 
^^ng  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  these  words. 
The  ]>rophet  speaks  with  the  sense  that  the  words  are 
not  his  own,  and  yet  what  he  utters  is,  at  first,  the 
ex{>re8sion  of  his  own  horror  and  astonishment  at  the 
vision  of  woe  that  is  opening  before  his  eyes.  He  sees,  as 
it  were,  the  famine-stricken  people,  their  faces  gathering 
blackness,  the  strong  men  giving  way  to  a  woman's  an- 
guish, wailing  with  their  hands  on  their  loins.  Li  horror 
rather  than  in  scorn,  he  asks  the  question,  What  means 
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all  this  P  Are  these  men  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth  P 
(Comp.  chaps,  iv.  31,  vi.  24,  xiii.  21.)  In  Lament,  ii. 
19 — 22  we  have  a  f uUer  picture  of  a  like  scene.  By 
some  commentators  the  three  verses  (5 — 7)  are  referred 
to  the  alarm  caused  in  Babylon  by  the  advance  of 
Cyrus,  and  "that  day"  is  the  day  of  his  capture  of 
the  city,  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  such 
an  interpretation. 

(8)  For  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  .  .  • 
^Better,  And  U  shall  come.  Here  there  comes  in  the 
ground  of  the  hope  uttered  in  the  words  ''he  shall 
be  saved  out  of  it,"  which  keeps  the  prophet  from 
sinking  under  the  burden  of  hie  sorrow.  The  second 
and  third  person  are  strangely  mingled.  Jehovah 
speaks  to  Israel,  "  thy  bonds,"  "  thy  yoke,"  and  "  his 
yoke  "  is  that  of  the  oppressor,  t.d.,  of  the  Babylonian 
ruler,  and  then,  the  person  changing,  "  strangers  shall 
no  more  get  service  done  for  them  by  him,  t.c.,  by 
Israel.     The  prophet  echoes  the  words  of  Isa.  x.  27. 

(9)  David  their  king  .  .  .—The  name  of  the  old 
hero-king  appears  as  that  of  the  new  representative  of 
the  house  wno  is  to  restore  the  kingdom.  There  is  to 
be  a  second  David  for  Israel,  a  tnie  king  answering 
to  the  ideal  which  he  imperfectly  represented.  Zerub- 
babel,  in  whom  some  interpreters  have  seen  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Jeremiah's  words,  was,  in  his  measure,  another 
partial  representative  of  such  a  king  (Hagg.  ii.  21 — ^23). 
The  same  mode  of  speech  appears  in  Hos.  iii.  5,  Isa. 
Iv.  4,  and  was  probably  delioerately  reproduced  by 
Jeremiah. 

(10)  Therefore  fear  thou  not.-~The  higher  strain 
of  language  into  which  the  prophecy  has  here  risen  is 
indicated  oy  the  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  in  each 
member  of  the  sentence.  The  whole  verse  is  {Metic  in 
its  form.  The  words  have  in  them  something  of  the 
ring  of  Isa.  xli.  10. 

(11)  Though  I  make  a  ftill  end  of  all  nations. 
— On  the  phrase,  see  Notes  on  chaps,  iv.  27,  v.  10, 
18.  It  is  eminentiv  characteristic  of  the  prophets  of 
Jeremiah's  time  (Ezek.  xi.  13,  xx.  17;  Nah.  i.  8,  9). 
Here  the  thought,  implied  elsewhere,  and  reproduced  in 
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wnd  lier  ReatoraJticn^ 


scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a 
fuU  end  of  thee  :  but  I  will  correct  thee 
«in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee 
altogether  unpunished. 

<if)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thy 
bruise  ia  incurable,  and  thy  wound  is 
grievous,  ^^^  There  is  none  to  plead 
thy  cause,  ^that  thou  mayest  be  bound 
up:  thou  hast  no  healing  medicines. 
(1*)  All  thy  lovers  have  forgotten  thee ; 
they  seek  thee  not ;  for  I  have  wounded 
thee  with  the  wound  of  an  enemy,  with 
the  chastisement  of  a  cruel  one,  for  the 
multitude  of  thine  iniquity;  hecause 
thy  sins  were  increased.  (^>  Why 
*criest  thou  for  thine  affliction?  thy 
sorrow  is  incurable  for  the  multitude  of 
thine  iniquity :  hecause  thy  sins  were 
increased,  I  have  done  these  things 
unto  thee.  (^^>  Therefore  all  they  that 
devour  thee  'shall  be  devoured ;  and  all 
thine  adversaries,   every  one  of  them. 


a  Pt.  8.  1 ;  ch.  10. 
94 ;  A  46. 28. 


1  VLeh^  for  binding 
vPi  or,  pre$»ing. 
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shall  go  into  captivity;  and  they  that 
spoil  thee  shall  be  a  spoil,  and  all  that 
prey  upon  thee  will  I  give  for  a  prey- 
(17)  For  I  will  restore  health  unto  thee,, 
and  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith 
the  Lord  ;  because  they  called  thee  an 
Outcast,  saying.  This  is  Zion,  whom  Jio 
man  seeketh  after. 

(18)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  I 
will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob'a 
tents,  and  have  mercy  on  his  dwelling- 
places ;  and  the  city  shall  be  builded 
upon  her  own  ^heap,  and  the  palace- 
shall  remain  after  the  manner  thereof. 
(^)  And  out  of  them  shall  proceed 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  them  that 
make  merry :  and  I  will  multiply  them^ 
and  they  shall  not  be  few ;  I  will  also 
glorify  them,  and  they  shall  not  be 
small.  <^^  Their  children  also  shall 
be  as  aforetime,  and  their  congrega- 
tion shall  be  established  before  me,  and 


chAjp.  xlvi.  28,  is  expressed  more  fully  than  before,  thai 
while  the  destmction  of  the  national  life  of  the  heathen 
nations  on  whom  judgment  was  to  fall  should  be  com- 
plete and  irreversible,  so  that  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom, 
should  no  more  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  punishment  of  Israel  shonld  be  remedial  as 
well  as  retributive,  working  out,  in  due  time,  a  complete 
restitution.  In  "  correcting  in  measure "  we  trace  an 
echo  of  Ps.  vi.  1  (see  Note  on  chap.  x.  24).  That  thought 
sustains  the  prophet  in  his  contemplation  of  the  captivity 
and  apparent  nun  of  his  people.  -  To  be  left  "  altogether 
unpumshed"  would  be,  as  in  the  **  let  him  alone  "of 
Hos.  iv.  17,  the  most  t-errible  of  all  punishments. 

(IS)  Thy  bruise  is  inourable  .  .  .—The  mind  of 
the  prophet  dwells  on  the  seeming  hopelessness,  in 
words  which  sound  like  an  echo  from  his  Liamentations 
(chap.  ii.  13),  in  order  to  enhance  the  blessedness  of  the 
reverent  utterance  of  hope  which  appears  in  verse  17. 

(13)  There  is  none  to  plead  thy  oause  .  .  .— 
The  words  bring  before  us  two  images  of  extremest 
misery — the  criminal  who,  standins^  before  the  dread 
judgment-seat,  has  no  advocate,  uie  plague-stricken 
sufferer  who  has  no  physician.  The  word  is  that  used 
of  Josiah  in  chap.  xxu.  16.  There,  and  commonly  else- 
where, it  is  translated  "  judge."  The  second  part  of 
the  sentence  is.  better  rendered,  with  a  different  punc- 
tuation, by  Thou  host  no  healing  medicines  for  binding 
up.  It  continues  the  symbolism  of  verse  12,  and  re- 
produces that  of  Isa.  i.  6.  There,  and  in  Isa.  xxxviii. 
21,  Hos.  V.  13,  and  probably  in  Prov.  iih  8,  we  have 
indications  of  the  prominence  given  to  external  applica- 
tions such  as  plasters,  bandages,  and  the  like,  m  the 
Eastern  treatment  of  disease. 
^  (U)  All  thy  lovers  have  forgotten  thee  .  .  .— 
The  lovers  of  a  nation  are,  of  course,  as  in  chap.  xxiL 
20,  its  allies  and  tributaries.  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom, 
Tvre,  had  at  one  time  courted  the  favour  of  Judah 
(cnap.  xxvii.  3).  They  looked  on  her  now  as  "  smitten 
of  God  and  afflicted."  He  had  smitten  her  as  an 
enemy  smites.  His  chastisement  had  seemed  to  imply 
^hat  ^e  was  given  over  to  a  deserved  destruction.    In 


chaps,  xl.  14,  xlviii.  27,  Lam.  iv.  21,  Fs.  cxxxvii.  7,  we- 
have  traces  of  this  change  of  feeling. 

(15)  Why  oriest  thou  .  .  .P— The  personification 
of  the  previous  verse  is  continued.  The  prophet  looks 
on  Judah — as  in  Lam.  i  1,  2 — as  on  some  forlorn  and 
desperate  castawinr  smitten  with  pestilence,  crying  in 
the  agony  of  her  hopelessness ;  ana  he  reminds  her  that 
she  is  but  bearing  the  righteous  punishment  of  her 
iniquities.  In  accepting  the  law  of  retribution,  as  seen 
in  ner  own  sufferings,  she  might  find  hope  for  th» 
future.  Her  oppressors  also  would  come  under  that 
law.  The  wheel  would  come  full  circle,  and  th» 
devourers  would  be  themselves  devoured. 

(17)  I  will  restore  health  imto  thee  •  •  . — 
Literally,  I  wiU  place  a  healing  plaster  on  thee.  Tha 
image  of  the  plague-stricken  snficerer  is  resumed  from 
verse  13.  Men  had  scorned  her.  The  contemptuoua 
term  of  outcast  had  been  flung  at  her.  She  was  like 
Tvre,  as  a  *'  harlot  that  had  been  forgotten  "  (Isa.  xxiii. 
16).  There  were  none  who  sought  her  companv.  No 
nation  courted  her  aUiance.  It  was  as  thonni  tnat  ex- 
tremest  misery  had  touched  the  heart  of  Jenovah  with 
pity,  even  for  the  adulteress  who  had  forsaken  Him. 
The  whole  passage  brings  the  history,  or  the  {taxable^ 
of  Gomer  very  vividly  to  our  memory  (Hos.  i. — ^iii.). 

(IS)  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
Jacob's  tents  .  .  . — The  promise  of  restoration  takes 
naturally  a  material  form.  The  prophet  sees  the  tents 
of  those  who  still  kept  up  the  old  nomadic  life,  pitched 
once  more  in  the  land  of  Israel  (comp.  1  Kin&fs  xii. 
16 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  10),  while  for  those  who  dwell  in  towns, 
city  (the  Hebrew  has  no  article)  and  palace  shall 
rise  again  from  their  ruins  upon  their  old  foundations 
on  the  hills  of  Judah.  The  verses  that  follow  cary  on 
the  picture  of  restored  prosperity — ^the  streets  of  th^ 
city  thronged;  the  joyous  procession  of  triumphant 
leaders  or  of  bride  and  bridegroom ;  the  children  playing 
in  the  market-place  (Zech.  viii.  5 ;  Matt.  xi.  lo) ;  the 
Temple-courts  filled  with  the  "congregations"  of 
worsnippers ;  the  people  ruled  by  their  own  councillors- 
and  princes,  and  not  oy  the  satnps  of  their  conquerors. 
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The  Whirlwind  of  the  Lord. 
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TJie  People  Finding  Ileei. 


I  will  punish  all  that  oppress  them. 
W  And  their  nobles  shall  be  of  them- 
selves, and  their  governor  shall  proceed 
from  the  midst  of  them;  and  I  will 
cause  him  to  draw  near,  and  he  shall 
approach  unto  me :  for  who  is  this  that 
engaged  his  heart  to  approach  unto  me  9 
saith  the  Lord.  (^)  And  ye  shall  be 
•my  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God. 

*)  Behold,  the  *whirlwind  of  the 
Lord  goeth  forth  with  fury,  a  ^con- 
tinuing whirlwind:  it  shall  ^&J1  with 
pain  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked. 
(M)  The  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  shall 
not  return,  until  he  have  done  it,  and 
until  he  have  performed  the  intents  of 
his  heart:  in  the  latter  days  ye  shall 
consider  it. 


a  ch.  St.7;  &  U. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI.— <i)  At  the  same 
time,  saith  the  Lobd,  will  I  be  the  God 
of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  ^^^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  The  people  whdch  were  left  of  the 
sword  found  grace  in  the  wilderness; 
even  Israel,  when  I  went  to  cause  him 
to  rest.  <3>  The  Lord  hath  appeared 
'of  old  unto  me,  saying.  Yea,  I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love: 
therefore  ^with  lovingkindness  have  I 
drawn  thee.  ^^^  Again  I  will  build 
thee,  and  thou  shaJt  be  built,  O  virgin 
of  Israel :  thou  shalt  again  be  adorned 
with  thy  ^'^tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in 
the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry. 
W  Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines  upon  the 
mountains  of  Samaria:     the  planters 


W  Their  nobles.— Literally,  Hia  ghrioua  one,  as 
pointing  to  some  single  roler.  The  word  is  the  same 
as  the  "  excellent "  of  Ps.  viii.  1. 

Who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  ap- 
proach unto  me  P — ^The  question  points  to  the  ruler 
of  the  house  of  David  whom  the  propnet  sees  in  visions 
^in  other  words,  to  the  far-off  Messiidi.  8o  in  Isaiah 
we  have  a  like  introduction  of  the  figure  of  the  con. 
queror, "  Who  is  this  that  ooineth  from  Edom  P"  (Isa. 
IziiL  I).  As  in  Isa.  xi.  1—3,  xlii.  1 — 4,  the  dominant 
thouffht  is  that  of  one  who  will  not  be  treacherous  or 
faitmess,  like  the  degenerate  heirs  of  the  house  of 
David  whom  Jeremiah  had  known,  hut  one  who  would 
''engage"  (literally,  fledge,  or  give  as  eeewnhf)  his 
heart  and  soul  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Iba.  the 
advent  of  such  a  king  the  true  relation  between  Qod 
and  His  people  (Hoe.  i.  10 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  7)  should  yet 
be  re-establisned*  In  the  words  **  to  approach  unto  me  " 
we  have  the  germ  of  the  thought  that  the  true  King 
will  also  be  a  priest,  and  will  enter,  as  others  could  not 
enter,  into  the  Holy  Place  (see  Note  on  chap.  zxxv. 
19,  and  Num.  xvi.  5) ;  a  priest,  such  as  Fs.  ex.  4  had 
spoken  of,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

<28.  S4)  Behold,  the  whirlwind  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
— ^The  "wicked"  who  are  thus  threatened  are  the 
enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  penitent  and  rescued 
people.  In  the  "  latter  days,"  the  far-off  future  (Gen. 
xlix.  1 ;  Num.  xxiv.  14 ;  Isa.  ii.  2),  it  should  be  seen  that 
He  was  their  avenger.  (See  Notes  on  chap,  xxiii.  19, 20.) 
A  right  division  of  chapters  would  probably  cozinect 
this  with  the  great  promise  of  chap.  zxxi.  1. 


(1)  The  God  of  all  the  fiamilies  of  Israel.— 
The  union  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  two  of 
Judah  is  again  prominent  in  the  prophet's  mind.  He 
ournot  bear  to  think  of  that  dii^sion,  with  its  deep 
lines  of  cleavage  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
people,  being  perpetuated.  Israel  should  be  Israel. 
Tins  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  the  promise  of 
ehap.  XXX.  24. 

w  The  people  which  were  left  of  the  sword 

•  •  • — ^The  main  thought  of  this  and  the  next  verse  is 
that  the  past  experience  of  Qod's  love  is  a  pledge  or 
i^unest  for  the  future.     Israel  of  old  had  "£und 


mce  in  the  wilderness"  (comp.  Hos.  xi.  1).  But  as 
the  prophet  has  in  his  thoughts  a  new  manifestation  of 
that  love,  his  lang^nage  is  modified  accordingly.  He 
thinks  of  the  captives  that  had  escaped,  or  should 
hereafter  escape,  the  sword  of  the  Ghaldfieans  (there  had 
been  no  such  deliveranoe  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
exodus),  and  of  their  finding  nace  in  the  wilderness  Uiat 
lies  between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  The  verses 
that  follow  show,  however,  that  the  prophet  is  thinking 
also  of  the  more  distant  exiles,  the  ten  tribes  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes  beyond  the  Tigris  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 

Even  Israel,  when  I,  went  to  oause  him  to 
rest. — The  verb  that  answers  to  the  last  five  words 
includes  the  meaning  of  "settling"  or  "establishing," 
as  well  as  of  giving  rest ;  and  the  whole  clause  is  better 
translated  Let  me  go,  or  I  will  go  (the  verb  is  in  the 
infinitive  with  the  force  of  an  imperative,  but  this  is 
its  meaning)  to  eet  him  at  rest,  even  Israel. 

(8)  The  Lord  hath  appeared  of  old  unto  me 
•  .  . — The  Hebrew  adverb  more  commonly  refers  to 
distance  than  to  time.  From  afar  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  me.  The  thought  is  that  of  a  deliverer  who  hears 
the  cry  of  his  people  in  the  distance,  and  then  draws 
near  to  help  them.  Jehovah  enthroned  in  Zion,  or  in 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  hears  the  cry  of  the  exiles  by 
the  waters  of  Babvlon  or  Nineveh. 

Therefore  with  lovingkindness  have  I  drawn 
thee. — Some  translators  render  I  have  preserved  (or 
respited)  thee,  others  I  ha/ve  continued  my  lovin^ikind* 
ness  to  thee,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  10,  cix.  12 ;  but  the  LXX., 
Yulg.,  and  Luther  agree  with  the  English  Yersion,  and 
it  finds  sufficient  supjport  in  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  and  in  the  parallel  of  Hos.  xi.  4. 

(4)  Thou  shalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy 
tabrets  .  .  .^-The  implied  idea  is  that  of  a  time  of 
rejoiciDg  afte^  triumphant  restoration  (the  "  building  " 
of  the  previous  sentence  is  more  than  that  of  matenal 
walls  and  towers),  when  the  daughters  of  Israel  (as  in 
Exod.  XV.  20 ;  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
11)  should  again  go  forth  with  "  timbrels  and  dances," 
with  tabrets  and  joy  and  instruments  of  music.  The 
"  tabret  *'  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  drum  type, 
somewhat  like  the  Spanish  or  Italian  tambourine,  with 
bells  attached  to  the  metal  hoop. 

(5)  Thou  shalt  yet  plaint  vines  upon  the 
mountainB   of    Samaria  .  .  .—The  mention  of 
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31ie  Retv/m  of  Iwo/dL 


shall  plant,  and  shall  ^eat  iTi&m  as 
common  things.  <^^  For  there  shall  be 
a  day,  that  the  watchmen  upon  the 
mount  Ephraim  shall  ciy,  Arise  ye,  and 
let  us  go  up  to  Zion  unto  the  Lord  our 
God. 

<^^  For  thus  saith  the  Losn;  Sing 
with  gladness  for  Jacob,  and  shout 
among  the  chief  of  the  nations :  publish 
ye,  praise  ye,  and  say,  0  Lobd,  save  thy 
people,  the  remnant  of  Israel.  ^^  Be- 
hold, I  will  bring  them  from  the  north 


1  Hetx, 
them. 


pro/oiM 


2  Or./ovoitri. 


a  Exod.  4  tt 


country,  and  gather  them  from  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  and  with  them  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  the  woman  with 
child  and  her  that  travaileth  with  child 
together :  a  great  company  shall  return 
thither.  (»)  They  shall  come  with  weep- 
ing, and  with  'supplications  will  I  lead 
them:  I  will  cause  them  to  walk  by 
the  rivers  of  waters  in  a  straight  way, 
wherein  they  shall  not  stumble:  for  I 
am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephzuim  U 
my  -firstborn. 


Samaria  shows  that  the  prophet  is  thinkine  of  the 
restoration  of  the  northern  Kingdom^  as  weU  as  of 
Jndah,  under  the  rule  of  the  tme  King.  Li  the  Hebrew 
words  "  shall  eat  them  as  common  things "  we  have  a 
singular  train  of  associations.  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  verb  is  to  "  profane.*'  The  rule  of  Lev.  xix.  23, 
24,  based  partly,  perhaps,  on  grounds  of  culture,  partly 
with  a  symbolic  meaning,  required  that  a  vineyard  for 
three  years  after  it  was  planted  should  be  treated  as 
*'  uncircumeised"  (i.e.,  that  no  use  should  be  made  of 
the  fruit),  in  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  was  to  "be  holy 
to^  praise  the  Lord  with,*^'  and  in  the  fifth  the  planter 
might  take  the  fruit  for  himself.  So  accordingly  in 
Deut.  XX.  6  we  have,  as  one  of  the  laws  affecting  war, 
that  if  a  man  had  planted  a  vineyard  and  had  not  made 
it  common — the  same  word  as  that  used  here — i.e,  had 
not  got  beyond  the  fixed  period  of  consecration,  he  might 
be  exempted  from  milita^  service,  lest  he  should  die  and 
another  eat  of  it  Compare  also  Dent,  xxviii.  30,  where 
the  English  *'  gather  "  answers,  as  the  marginal  reading 
shows,  to  the  same  verb.  What  is  meant  here,  therefore, 
is,  in  contrast  with  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  time 
of  war,  that  the  planters  of  the  vineyard  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  their  possession  of  it.  They  should  not 
rdant,  and  another  eat  thereof.  (Gomp.  Isa.  Ixv.  22 ; 
l)eut.  xxviii.  30.) 

(6)  The  watchmen  upon  the  mount  Ephraim 
shall  cry  •  •  . — The  spe<nal  fact  is  given  as  the 
ground  of  the  previous  prediction.  The  two  kingdoms 
should  be  united,  and  therefore  the  possession  of  the 
vineyards  should  be  undisturbed.  The  city  of  Samaria 
stooa  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The 
*'  wat4;hmen  "  may  be  either  the  sentinels  stationed  in 
the  towers  of  the  city,  or,  more  probably,  those  that 
were  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
crescent  moon  as  the  signal  for  the  observance  either 
of  the  Passover  or  the  new-moon  festival.  What  fol- 
lows is  all  but  decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 
What  is  implied  is  that  the  rival  worship  in  Bethel 
and  in  Dan,  which  had  so  long  kept  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  should  oease,  and 
that  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  there  should  be 
heard  the  cry  which,  with  a  solitary  exception  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx.  11,  18),  had  not  been 
heard  for  centuries — "Let  us  go  up  to  Zion."  The 
long  schism  which  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the  nation 
womd  at  last  be  healed.  Unity  of  worship,  at  once  the 
ground  and  symbol  of  national  unity,  should  be  restored. 

(^  Shout  among  the  chief  of  the  nations  .  .  . 
—Bettor,  ShotU  over  the  head  of  the  nations,  i.c.,  over 
Israel.  It  would  seem  from  Amos  vi  1  as  if  this  was 
a  title  specially  claimed  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  (Comp.  Exod.  xix.  5 ;  Lev.  xx.  24,  26 ;  Dent, 
m  6,  xxvi.  19.)     The  prophet,  in  his  vision  of  the 


future,  calls  even  on  the  heathen  (see  verse  10)  to 
rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
and  pray  for  their  prosperity.  In  "  deliver  "  we  have 
the  same  verb  as  in  the  "  Hosanna  "  of  Ps.  cxviii.  25, 
Matt.  xxi.  9.  The  old  bittomess  of  feeling  was  to  pass 
away,  and  heathen  and  Israelite  were  to  join  together 
in  a  chorus  of  praise  and  prayer.  The  thought  is  the 
same  as  that  ox  Isa.  xlix.  6,  Ix.  3. 

(8)  And  with  them  the  blind  and  the  lame 
•  .  • — The  vision  of  restoration  continues,  and  the  pro- 
phet sees  in  the  spirit  the  great  company  of  those  that 
return.  Even  tnose  who  are  commonly  left  behind 
in  such  an  expedition,  as  incumbrances  hindering  its 
march,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  women  with  child  or  in 
the  very  pangs  of  childbirUi,  will  be  seen  in  that  com- 
pany.  None  shall  remain  behind.  They  are  to  come 
trom  the  land  of  the  North,  the  wide  range  of  the  term 
covering  the  exiles  both  of  Judidi  in  Babylon  and  of 
Israel  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes.  For  ''the  coasto  of 
the  earth  "  see  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  32. 

Shall  return  thither->t.e.,  to  the  land  of  Israel, 
as  the  goal  of  the  company  of  travellers. 

W  They  shall  come  with  weeping  •  .  .—The 
present  version  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  nunctuation, 
but  a  slight  change  would  give.  They  shall  come  toith 
weeping  and  with  eupplicaiione ;  I  will  lead  them;  I 
wilt  cause  them  to  waUc  .  .  .  The  procession  of  those 
whom  the  prophet  sees  with  his  mental  eye  is  that  of 
those  who  weep  tears  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  of  joj 
for  the  present,  and  pour  out  prayers  for  the  future. 
Of  this  we  have  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the  memorable 
and  touching  scene  brought  before  us  in  Ezra  iiL  12, 
13.  A  hana  which  they  do  not  see  shall  lead  them  by 
the  "  rivers  of  waters,"  both  literally  and  fignratively. 

J  Comp.  Isa.  XXXV.  7,  8,  xliii.  19,  xlviii.  21,  uix.  10,  iX 
or  like  promises.) 

Ephraim  is  my  firstborn.— Ephraim  stands  here, 
as  often  elsewhere  (e.or.,  Hos.  xi.  3,  12,  xiii.  1,  12)  for 
the  whole  northern  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  of 
which  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  member.  The  term 
"firstborn"  is  used,  as  an  echo  of  Exod.  iv.  22,  as 
niRrlriTig  out  Ephraim  as  the  object  of  the  special  favour 
of  Jehovah,  the  birthright  of  Reuben  having  been 
transferred  to  the  sons  of  Joseph  (1  Chron.  v.  1).  The 
prominence  of  Ephraim  over  the  other  tribes  is  con- 

?>icuous  throughout  the  whole  history  ( Judp.  xii.  1 — 3). 
he  prophet  apparently  reco^^nised  it  as  taking  its  place 
once  more  in  the  restored  umty  of  the  people,  when  the 
king  should  be  of  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem  the 
centre  of  worship,  Ephraim  the  leading  tribe.  (Comp. 
the  contemporary  prophecy  of  Esek.  xxxvii.  19.)  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  note  how  the  northern  preset 
looks  to  Judah  as  more  faithful  than  Ephraim  (Hos. 
xL  12),  while  Jeremiah  turns  from  the  sins  of  the 
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(^^^  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lobd,  O  ye 
nations,  and  declare  it  in  the  isles  afar 
ofp,  and  saj,  He  that  scattered  Israel 
will  gather  him,  and  keep  him,  as  a 
shepherd  doth  his  flock.  <^)  For  the 
LoBD  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  ran- 
.somed  him  from  the  hand  of  him  that 
was  stronger  than  he.  (^)  Therefore 
they  shall  come  and  sing  in  the  height 
of  Zion,  and  shall  flow  together  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Lobd,  for  wheat,  and 
for  wine,  and  for  oil,  and  for  the  young 
of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd :  and  their 
soul  shall  be  as  a  'watered  garden ;  and 
they  shall  not  sorrow  any  more  at  all. 
<i3)  Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the 
dance,  both  young  men  and  old  to- 
gether :  for  I  will  turn  their  mourning 
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into  joy,  and  will  comfort  them,  and  make 
them  rejoice  from  their  sorrow.  <^*)  And 
I  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with 
fatness,  and  my  people  shall  be  satisfied 
with  my  goodness,  saith  the  Lord. 

i^)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd;  *A  voice 
was  heard  in  Bamah,  lamentation,  and 
bitter  weeping;  Bahel  weeping  for  her 
children  refused  to  be  comforted  for 
her  children,  because  they  were  not. 
(16)  Thus  saitJi  the  Lobd  ;  Befrain  thy 
voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes 
from  tears :  for  thy  work  shall  be  re- 
warded, saith  the  Lobd  ;  and  they  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
(^^)  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith 
the  Lobd,  that  thy  children  shall  come 
again  to  their  own  border. 


princes  and  priests  of  Jndah  to  look  with  hope  on  the 
remnant  of  Israel 

(10)  Deolare  it  in  the  isles  afar  off .  .  .—The 
''isles"  apx>ear  here,  as  in  Ps.  Inii.  10,  Isa.  zl.  15, 
xH.  1,  xlix.  1,  Ixvi.  19,  as  the  vagne  representative  of 
the  distant  lands  of  the  west — sometimes  (as  in  Num. 
xxiv.  24;  Jer.  ii.  10)  with  the  addition  of  Cnittim.  Of 
the  isles  so  referred  to,  Gypros  and  Crete,  so  far  as  any 
definite  localities  were  thooght  of,  would  probably  bie 
most  conspicuous.  Both  the  '*  nations  "  and  the  **  isles  " 
represent  the  heathen  whom  the  prophet  calls  to  join 
in  the  praises  offered  by  Israel. 

(11)  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob  .  •  . 
— Of  the  two  verbs  "redeem"  and  "ransom'*  here 
used,  the  first  expresses  the  act  of  setting  free,  the 
-other  that  of  acting  as  the  goel,  or  nearest  THtibtwrti^ 
who  was  not  only  the  liberator,  but  the  avenger  of  those 
to  whom  he  stood  in  that  relation.  (Gomp.  Num.  xzxv. 
19 ;  Deut.  zix.  6;  2  Sam.  ziv.  11 ;  Isa.  lix.  20;  Ps.  xik. 
14.)  The  idea  of  a  "  ransom,''  however — ».e.,  of  a  price 
paid  for  freedom— does  not  lie  in  the  Hebrew  word. 

(12-u)  Therefore  they  shall  oome  and  sing  •  • . 
— ^The  vision  of  return  culminates  in  a  picture  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  restored  kingdom.  The  "  goodness  of 
the  Lord  "  is,  as  in  Hos.  iii.  5,  the  attribute  on  which 
the  prophets  love  to  dwell,  as  shown  in  all  forms  of 
•outvnurd  abundance.  The  picture,  always  among  the 
brightest  which  an  Eastern  mind  can  draw,  of  a 
"watered  garden"  (comp.  Isa.  IL  3,  IviiL  11;  Gen. 
ziiL  10)  should  be  but  the  symbol  of  the  continuous  joy 
4md  freshness  of  their  life,  llie  dances  of  joy,  as  in 
the  days  of  Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  20),  and  Jephthah 
<Judg.  zi.  34),  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  should  take 
the  place  of  lamentation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
all  these  instances,  the  dancing  company  consists  of 
women  only.  Sacrifices  shouM  be  offered  in  the 
thankfulness  of  a  prosperous  people,  beyond  the 
utmost  expectations  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  right 
of  eating  of  the  victims'  flesh.  Young  and  old,  priests 
and  laity,  should  rejoice  together. 

(15)  A  Toice  was  heard  in  Bamah.— The  sharp 
contrast  between  this  and  the  exulting  joy  of  the  pre- 
vious verse  shows  that  we  are  entering  on  a  new  section 
which  repeats  in  altered  form  the  substance  of  the  fore- 
going, presenting  in  succession  the  same  pictures  of 
present  woe  and  future  gladness.    The  prophet  sees 


first  the  desolation  of  the  captivity.  Rachel,  as  the 
mother  of  Joseph,  and  therefore  of  Ephraim,  becomes 
the  ideal  representative  of  the  northern  Idngdom.  Her 
voice  is  heiurd  in  Bamah  (possibly,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxiL  6, 
Ezek.  xvi.  24,  and  in  the  V  ulgate  here,  not  as  the  name 
of  a  locality,  but  in  its  general  meaning,  from  a  mountain 
heigki)  weeping  for  the  children  who  liave  been  slain  or 
carried  into  enle.  When  used  elsewhere  as  a  proper 
name,  the  noun  always  has  the  article.  Here  it  stands 
without  it.  If  Bamah  be  definitely  one  of  the  places 
of  that  name,  known  fully  as  Bamathaim-zophim 
(1  Sam",  i.  1, 19),  it  is  probably  that  within  the  borders 
of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviiL  25),  not  far  from  Bachel's 
sepulchre  (1  Sam.  x.  2).  She,  even  in  her  ^rave,  weeps 
for  her  children.  The  mention  of  Bamah  in  Isa.  x.  29 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  scene  of  some  special 
massacre  in  the  progress  of  the  Assyrian  invader,  m  the 
reign  of  Hezeldan;  and  Jeremiah  mav  possibly  refer  to 
it,  as  well  as  to  some  later  atrocity,  m  connection  with 
tiiat  of  the  Ghaldaeans  (comp.  chap.  xL  1),  over  which 
Bachel,  in  her  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem,  is  supposed  to 
weep.  Possibly  also  the  meaning  of  the  name  Bachel 
(  =  ewe)  may  have  added  somethmg  to  the  force  of  the 
prophet's  description.  He  hears  the  cry  of  the  ewe 
on  the  hill-top  bleatinf^  for  her  lambs.  The  yaaaage 
has  gained  a  special  significance  as  being  cited  bv  St. 
Matthew  (iL  18),  as  f ulfuled  in  Herod's  massacre  of  the 
infants  of  Bethlehem.  On  the  nature  of  this  fulfilment 
see  Note  on  Matt.  ii.  18. 

(16)  Thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the 
Lord.— Literally,  there  ehall  be  a  reward  for  thy  work. 
The  words  are  a  reproduction  of  the  old  prophecy  of 
Axariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Ghron.  xv.  7).  Bachel, 
personifying  the  northern  kingdom,  perhaps  even  the 
coUective  unity  of  aU  Israel,  is  thought  of  as  labouring 
in  the  work  of  repentance  and  reformation,  as  with  a 
mother's  care,  and  is  comforted  with  the  thought  that 
her  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain.  This  seems  a  more 
satisfactory  interpretation  than  that  which  refers  the 
"work  "  of  the  weeping  Bachel  to  the  travail  of  child- 
birth. 

(17)  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end  •  •  .^ 
Better,  There  is  hope  for  thy  future.  The  words  are  the 
same  as  in  chap.  xxix.  11,  where  the  English  version  has 
"an  expected  end."  The  hope  here  is  defined  as  that 
of  the  return  of  Baehel's  children  to  their  own  border 
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The  Eepenlance  of  Ephraim, 


JEBEMIAH,    XXXI.         The  Woman  Compamnng  tJie  Man. 


(19)  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  be- 
znoanizig  himself  thTM;  Thou  hast  chas- 
tised me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a 
bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke :  turn 
thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned;  for 
thou  aH  the  Lord  my  God.  <^>  Surely 
'affcer  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented; 
and  after  that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote 
upon  my  thigh :  I  was  ashamed,  yea, 
even  confounded,  because  I  did  bear  the 
reproach  of  my  youth.  ^^^  Is  Ephraim 
my  dear  son?  is  he  a  pleasant  child? 
for  since  I  spake  against  him,  I  do 


aDeutn.& 


1  Hebi,  towUL 


earnestly  remember  him  still :  therefore 
my  bowels  ^are  troubled  for  him;  I 
will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him,  saith 
the  Lord. 

(^^>  Set  thee  up  waymarks,  make  thee 
high  heaps :  set  thine  heart  toward  the 
highway,  even  the  way  which  thou 
wentest :  turn  again,  O  yirgin  of  Israel, 
turn  again  to  these  thy  cities.  <**J  How 
long  wilt  thou  go  about,  O  thou  back- 
sli£ng  daughter?  for  the  Lobb  hath 
created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  A 
woman  shall  compass  a  man. 


— the  return,  that  is,  of  the  Ten  Tribes  from  their 
captivity. 

W  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning 
himself. — The  prophet's  thoughts  still  dwell  upon  the 
exiles  of  the  nortnem  kingdom.  They  have  been  longer 
under  the  sharp  discipline  of  suffering.  By  this  time, 
he  thinks,  they  most  nave  learnt  repentance.  He  hears 
— or  Jehovah,  speaking  through  him,  hears — ^the  moan- 
ing of  remorse ;  and  in  that  work,  thought  of  as  already 
accomplished,  he  finds  a  new  ground  for  his  hope  for 
Judah.  Ephraim  at  last  owned  that  he  had  deserved 
the  chastisement  of  the  yoke  that  had  been  laid  on  him. 

As  a  bullook  unacouBtomed  to  the  yoke.— 
The  comparison  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Greek  proverb  about  **  kicking  against 
the  pricks"  (Acts  ix.  5,  xxvi.  14).  In  Hos.  z.  11 
(*'  Ephnum  is  as  an  heifer  that  is  taught "),  which  may 
well  have  been  in  Jeremiah's  thoughts,  we  have  a  like 
comparison  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The 
erv  whidi  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  penitent, 
"  Turn  thou  me  .  .  .  ,"  is,  as  it  were,  echoed  from 
chap.  iii.  7, 12, 14,  and  is  reproduced  in  Lam.  v.  21. 

(U)  Alter  that  I  was  turned.— The  words  have 
been  referred  by  some  commentators  (Hitsig)  to  the 

frevious  turning  away  from  Gk>d — ^the  apostasy  of 
jphraim;  but  the  repetition  of  the  word  that  had 
been  used  in  the  previous  verse  makes  it  far  more 
natural  to  connect  it  with  the  first  movement  of  re- 
pentance. The  **  smiting  upon  the  thigh  "  is,  like  the 
Ihiblican's  "  smiting  on  nis  breast "  (Liuce  xviii.  13),  an 
Eastern  expression  of  extremest  grief.  8o  in  Ezek.  xxL 
17  we  have  the  "  smiting  of  the  hands  together  "  as  a 
symbol  of  anger,  which  is  also  sorrow.  In  Homer 
(pduss,  xiii.  193)  we  have  the  very  gesture  here 
depicted — 

"And  then  he  grocmed,  and  smote  on  both  his  thighs 
WiUi  headlong  hands,  and  so  in  sorrow  spoke." 

The  reproach  of  my  youth— i.e.,  the  shame 
which  the  sins  of  his  youth  had  brought  upon  him. 

(90)  Ib  Ephraim  my  dear  son  P—Iiterally,  a  child 
of  delight^,e.,  fondled  and  caressed. 

Is  he  a  pleasant  child  P— We  have  to  ask  whether 
an  affirmative  or  negative  answer  is  implied  to  these 
questions.  On  the  K>rmer  view,  the  words  express  the 
yearning  of  a  father's  heart  towards  the  son  whom  he 
still  loves  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  Jehovah  wonders, 
as  it  were,  at  his  affection  for  one  who  has  been  so 
rebellious.  On  the  latter,  they  eive  prominence  to  the 
faults  as  having  deprived  him  ox  all  claim  to  love,  even 
though  the  fatner^s  heart  yearned  towards  the  prodigal 
hi  pity.    The  former  gives,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  best 
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meaning.  In  every  word,  whether  of  reproof  or  in- 
vitation, there  was  impHed  a  loving  remembrance. 

For  since  I  spake  against  him.-— Better,  As  often 
08 1  apeak  to  him.  The  preposition  can  hardly  have  the 
meanmg  of  *' against,"  for  which  Jeremiah  uses  dif- 
ferent words,  and  implies  rather  (as  in  the  **  communed 
with"  of  1  Sam.  xxv.  89;  '*When  she  shall  be  spoken 
for,"  Song  SoL,  viii.  8)— speaking  with  a  view  to  win. 
By  some  commentators  (Ewald)  uie  word  for  "  speak  " 
b  rendered  "  smite,"  but  the  ordinary  rendering  gives 
an  adequate  meaning.  The  original  gives  both  for 
"earnestly  remember"  and  "surely  have  mercy  "the 
Hebrew  idiom  of  reduplication — Bememhering,  I  re- 
niember;  pitying,  I  pitu.  The  thought  expressed  is 
that  Jehovah  could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  the  sen- 
tence of  rejection.  His  love  turned  to  the  penitent 
who  turned  to  "Hha,  We  have  something  like  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  love  of  the  father  of  the  prodigal  in 
Luke  XV.  20. 

(81)  Set  thee  up  waymarks  •  .  .—It  wUl  be 
noted  that  the  fig^ure  is  changed,  and  that  instead  of 
"Ephraim,  the  dear  son,"  we  have  Israel,  the  *' back- 
sliding daughter."  llie  idea  of  the  return  of  the  exiles 
is  stifl  prominent,  and  she,  as  represented  by  the  first 
group  of  those  who  came  back,  is  called  on  to  set  up 
"  heaps  of  stones,"  after  the  manner  of  Eastern  travel- 
lers, as  waymarks  for  those  who  followed.  (Comp. 
Ezek.  xxxix.  15.)  The  way  which  she  had  trodden  when 
she  was  led  out  into  captivity  was  to  be  re-trodden  in 
the  fulness  of  joy  on  her  return.  She  was  to  pass  in 
her  joy  through  tne  self -same  cities  that  had  then  seen 
her  m  her  shune. 

(22)  How  long  wilt  thou  go  about  •  .  P— The 
word  describes  the  restless  Posing  to  and  fro  of  im- 
patient, unsatisfied  desire.  The  backsliding  daughter 
— i.e.,  the  adulterous  yet  now  penitent  wife — ^is  de- 
scribed, like  Gomer  in  the  parable  or  history  of  Hos. 
IL  7,  as  hesitating  between  her  lovers  and  her  husband. 

A  woman  shall  compass  a  man.— The  verse  is 
obscure,  and  has  received  very  different  interpretations. 
It  will  be  well  to  begin  our  mquiry  with  the  meaning 
which  the  translators  attached  to  it.  On  this  point  the 
following  quotation  from  Shakespeare  is  dedsive  i^ 

"  If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  wUl : 
If  not,tocomjxw»herniii8emyBkill. 

Two  Qentiemen  qf  Verona,  ii.  4. 

To  "  compass  **  is  to  woo  and  win.  And  this  gives, 
it  is  believed,  the  true  meaning.  The  Hebrew  verb 
(which  presents  a  striking  assonance  with  the  word  for 
"baoksHding")  means  literally  "to  go  round  about," 
and  this  (as  in  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  xxxiL  7,  10)  as  an  act  of 


The  Dream  of  Beat  and  RefreahmerU.    JEREMIAH,    XXX  I.  The  Proverb  of  the  Saw  Grapes^ 


(S3)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  As  yet  they  shall  use 
this  speech  in  the  land  of  Judah  and  in 
the  cities  thereof,  when  I  shall  bring 
again  their  captivity;  The  Lobd  bless 
thee,  O  habitation  of  justice,  and 
mountain  of  holiness.  ^^)  And  there 
shall  dwell  in  Judah  itself,  and  in  all 
the  cities  thereof  together,  husbandmen, 
and  they  that  go  forth  with  flocks, 
(tt)  poj.  I  have  satiated  the  weary  soul, 
and  I  have  replenished  every  sorrowful 
soul.  (^)  Upon  this  I  awaked,  and  be- 
held ;  and  my  sleep  was  sweet  unto  me. 


a  Biek.  1&  9. 


<^>  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  wiU  sow  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the 
seed  of  man,  and  with  the  seed  of  beast. 
(^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  like 
as  I  have  watched  over  tiiem,  to  pluck 
up,  and  to  break  down,  and  to  throw 
down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  afflict ;  so- 
wiU  I  watch  over  them,  to  build,  and  to- 
plant,  saith  the  Lord.  <^)  'In  those 
days  they  shall  say  no  more.  The 
fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  ^^^  But 
every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity : 


reverential  tenderness  and  love.  In  the  nomuil  order 
of  man's  life,  the  bridegroom  woos  the  bride.  In  the 
spiritnal  relationship  which  the  prophet  has  in  yiew,  this 
snail  be  inverted,  and  Israel,  the  erring  but  repentant 
wife,  shall  woo  her  Divine  hnsband.  The  lustory  of 
Gomer  in  Hos.  ii.  14—20  again  presents  a  striking 

Sarallel.  A  like  inversion  of  the  normal  order  is  in- 
icated,  though  with  a  different  meaning,  in  Isa.  iv.  1, 
where  the  seven  women  mi^ht  be  said  to  "compass" 
the  one  man.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  words  used 
express  the  contrast  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  strongest 
possible  form.  A  female  shall  eompcue  (i.e.,  woo)  a 
male,  possibly  as  emphasising  the  fact  that  what  the 
prophet  describes  was  an  exception  to  tiie  normal  order, 
not  of  human  society  only,  but  of  the  whole  animal 
society.  By  some  interpreters  (Ewald)  the  words 
are  rendered  "  a  woman  shall  be  turned  into  a  man ; " 
meaning  that  the  weak  shall  be  made  strong,  as  a  kind 
of  contrast  to  the  opposite  kind  of  transformation  in 
chap.  XXX.  6;  but  tnis  gives  a  far  less  satisfactory 
meaning,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  transla- 
tions as  "  the  woman  shall  protect  the  man,"  and  "  a 
woman  shall  put  a  man  to  flight."  The  notion  that 
the  words  can  in  even  the  remotest  degree  be  con- 
nected with  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  belongs  to 
the  region  of  dreams,  and  not  of  realities ;  and,  lacking 
as  it  does  the  support  of  even  any  allusive  reference  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  can  only  be  regarded,  in  spite 
of  the  authority  of  the  many  Fathers  and  divines  who 
have  adopted  it,  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  devout  but  un- 
critical imagination.  The  word  used  for  "woman," 
indeed,  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  of  the  virgin-birth. 
(23)  As  yet  they  shall  use  this  speech  in  the 
land  of  Judah  •  .  . — ^Better,  Once  more,  or  yet  oocrtn. 
The  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  verse  5.    The  eye  ol  the 

Sropnet  turns  from  the  northern  kingdom  to  that  of 
udahy  and  sees  it  also  as  a  sharer  in  the  restoration. 
Jerusalem  should  be  blest,  and  be  worthy  of  blessing — 
once  more  a  faithful  dty,  a  holv  mountain,  righteous^ 
ness  dwelling  in  it  (Isa.  i.  21).  Tlie  "  holy  mountain  "  is 
used  with  a  special  reference  to  Morii^  and  the  Temple. 
(21)  Husbandmen^  and  they  that  go  forth 
with  flocks. — The  prophet's  id«d  of  the  restored 
life  of  Israel  is  that  it  should  combine  the  best  features 
of  the  patriarchal  and  the  kingly  life.  A  people  pas- 
toral, yet  not  nomadic — a^cuitiiral,  yet  sharing  in  the 
culture  and  safety  of  cities — this  was  the  picture  that 
rose  up  in  Jeremiah's  thoughts,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  facte  that  actually  surrounded  him  in  the  shape 
of  devastated  fields  and  pastures,  with  no  flocks  and 
herds  (chap.  iv.  26—29). 


(25)  I  have  satiated  the  weary  soul  .  •  .— 
Here  agiun  we  note  an  instance  of  an  anticipation 
of  the  thought,  almost  of  the  very  language,  of  the 
Gospel,  "  The  hungry  and  the  thirsty"  shall  be  "filled" 
(Matt.  Y.  6),  the  weary  shall  be  refreshed  (Matt.  xi.  28, 
29). 

(26)  Upon  this  I  awaked  .   .   .—The  words  that 
follow  have  been  very  differently  interpreted.   By  some 
writers  (BosenmiiUer)  they  have  been  referred  to  Jehovah 
under  the  figure  of  the  husband  who  has  dreamt  of  his  • 
wife's  return.     Others  fEwald)  have  seen  in  them  a 

? notation  from  some  well-known  psalm  or  hymn,  like 
*s.  xvii.  15,  indicating  that  in  the  golden  days  to  which 
Jeremiah  looked  forward  there  should  be  freedom  even 
from  the  evil  and  dark  dreams  of  a  time  of  peril,  so- 
that  every  man  should  be  able  to  give  thanks  for  the 
"  sweet "  gift  of  sleep  (Ps.  cxxvii.  2).  It  is,  however,  far 
more  natmid  to  take  them  as  the  prophet's  own  words. 
The  vision  of  a  restored  Israel,  sucn  as  he  paints  it  in  the 
preceding  verses,  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep.  (See 
chap,  xxiii.  28 ;  Joel  ii.  28,  as  to  this  mode  of  revela- 
tion.)  And  when  he  woke  up  there  was  no  sense  of 
bitter  disappointment  like  that  of  the  dreamer  described 
in  Isa.  xxix.  8.  The  promise  that  came  to  him  when  he 
woke  was  as  distinct  and  blessed  as  the  dream  had 
been.  The  ''sweet  sleep"  has  its  parallel  in  Prov. 
iii.24. 

(27)  I  will  SOW  the  house  of  Israel  •  .  .—The 
same 
in  Hos. 

will  be  noted  that  it  embraces  both  Israel  and  Judah, 
which  had  once  been  rivals,  each  watching  the  increase 
of  the  other  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

(%)  Iiike  as  I  have  watched  over  them  •  .  . 
— Some  twentv-three  years  had  passed  since  the  pro- 
phet's eiJl  to  his  office,  but  the  words  that  called  nim 
to  it  are  living  stilL  The  very  symbolism  of  the 
« almond,"  with  the  {>lay  upon  its  meaning,  as  the 
"wakeful"  or  "watching"  &ee  (see  Notes  on  chap, 
i.  10, 11),  the  very  terms  in  which  his  two-fold  work 
was  painted,  are  present  to  his  thouja^hts,  yet  are  seen 
under  a  new  and  brighter  aspeci  Dp  to  mis  time  hia 
\sak  had  been  mainlv  that  of  a  prophet  of  evil,  "  rooting 
out "  and  "  pulling  down."  Now  he  sees  before  him  the 
ha]^ier  work  of  "  building  up  "  and  "  planting." 

&B,  ao)  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape 
.  .  . — The  proverb  was  one  which,  as  we  find  from 
Ezek.  xviii.  2, 3,  had  at  this  time  come  into  common  use. 
Men  found  in  it  an  expknation  of  their  sufferings 
which  relieved  their  consciences.  They  were  suffering,, 
they  said,  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  not  for  their  own.. 


image  of  a  fertile  and  happy  population  appears 
OS.  11.  23;  Zech.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  9, 10,  ll.    It 
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The  New  Covenant 


JEEEMIAH,  XXXI. 


and  its  Promises, 


^very  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape, 
his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge. 

(^1)  Behold,  the  •days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  (^>  not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
which  my  covenant   they   brake,  ^al- 


a  Heb.  8.  & 


1  OTtthculdlhaiM 
continued  an 
htUband  UHto 
them. 


deb.  94.7;*  80.  SI 


e  Iia.  64.  IS;  John 

8.4S. 


though  I  was  an  husband  unto  them, 
saith  the  Lord:  ^^^  but  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel ;  Afber  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts;  ^and  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  <^>  And  they 
shall  toach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord  :  for  ^they  shall 


The^  distorted  the  words  which,  as  asserting  the  con- 
tinuity of  national  life,  were  attached  to  the  second 
Commandment  (Exbd.  xx.  5),  and  instead  of  finding  in 
them  a  warning  restraining  them  from  evil  bv  the  fear 
of  transmitting  evil  to  another  generation,  they  found 
in  them  a  ^lea  for  their  own  recklessness.  Both  Ezekiel 
and  Jeremiah  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when,  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  seeming  contradiction  to  words  clothed 
with  aDivine  authority,  the  other  aspect  of  God's  govem- 
ment  had  to  be  asserted  in  all  its  fiuness :  and  therefore 
they  lay  stress  on  the  truth  that  each  man  is  responsible 
for  his  own  acts,  and  for  those  alone,  and  tnat  the 
law  of  the  inheritance  of  evil  (what  we  have  learnt  to 
call  the  law  of  hSredite)  leaves  untouched  the  freedom 
of  man's  will  The  "eater  of  the  sour  grape,  his 
teeth  shall  be  set  on  ed^e,**  is,  as  it  were,  an  emenda- 
tion of  the  proverbial  saying.  The  words  of  the  Latin 
poet,  "  Dehcta  majorum  immeritus  lues,"  "  Thou,  for 
no  finiilt  of  thine,  shalt  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  fathers' 
sins  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  6,  1;,  show  how  ready  men  have 
been  at  all  times  to  make  a  like  excuse.  How  the 
two  truths  are  to  be  reconciled,  the  law  of  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  punishments  iliat  fall  not  on  the 
ori^al  offenders,  but  on  their  children,  and  the  law 
of  mdividual  responsibility,  is  a  question  to  which  we 
can  g^ve  no  formal  answer.  We  must  be  content  to 
accept  both  laws,  and  rest  in  the  belief  that  the  Judge 
of  aU  the  earth  will  assuredly  do  right. 

(31)  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  .  •  .-j-Both 
in  itself,  and  as  the  germ  of  the  future  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  maddnd,  the  words  are  of  immense  signifi- 
cance. It  was  to  this  that  the  Lord  Jesus  directed  the 
thoughts  of  His  disci^e&  as  the  prophecy  which,  above 
all  o3ier  prophecies,  He  had  come  to  fulfil  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself.  In  that  "  New  Covenant"  in  His  blood, 
which  He  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  Last  Supper  (Matt. 
xxvL  28),  and  which  was  commemorated  whenever  men 
met  to  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xl  25), 
there  was  latent  the  whole  aigument  of  the  writer  of 
the  Eoistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chaps,  viii. — ^x.),  the  whole 
Gospel  of  justification  by  fkith  as  proclaimed  by  St. 
Paul  (QaL  m.  15—17).  Prom  it  the  Church  took  the 
title  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  New  Testament,  which 
it  ^ve  to  the  collected  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
This  title  in  its  turn  gave  the  name  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  collected  writings  which  recorded  how  "  in 
sundry  times  and  diyers  manners  "  God  had  spoken  in 
time  past  to  Israel. 

The  promise  is  too  commonly  dealt  with  as  standing 
by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  sequence  of  thought 
in  which  we  find  it  placed.  That  sequence,  however, 
is  not  hard  to  trace.  The  common  proverb  about  the 
sour  grapes  had  set  the  prophet  thinking  on  the  laws  of 
God's  dealing^  with  men.  He  felt  that  something  more 
needed  to  restndn  men  from  evil  than  the  thought 


that  they  might  be  transmitting  evil  to  their  children's 
children — something  more  even  than  the  thought  of 
direct  personal  responsibility,  and  of  a  perfectly 
righteous  retribution.  And  that  something  was  to 
be  found  in  the  idea  of  a  law — ^not  written  on  tablets 
of  stone,  not  threatening  and  condemning  from  with- 
out, and  denouncing  punishment  on  the  transgressors 
and  their  descendants,  but  written  on  heart  and  spirit 
(2  Cor.  iii  3—^).  It  is  noticeable,  as  showing  now 
like  thoughts  were  working  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
prophets,  that  in  Ezekiel  also  the  promise  of  a  "  new 
heart  and  new  spirit "  comes  in  close  sequence  upon 
the  protest  against  the  adage  about  the  "children's 
teeth  being  set  on  edge"  (Elzek.  xviii.  81).  In  the 
words  for  "  saith  the  Lord"  we  have  the  more  solemn 
word  which  carries  with  it  the  announcement  as  of  an 
oracle  from  Qod, 

(32)  it^ot  according  to  the  covenant  .  .  .— 
Our  familiarity  with  the  words  hinders  us,  for  the  most 
part,  from  recognismg  what  must  have  seemed  their  ex- 
ceeding boldness.  That  the  Covenant  with  Israel,  ^ven 
with  all  conceivable  sanctions  as  coming  directl]^  from 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiv.  7,  8),  should  thus  oe  set  aside,  as 
man  repeals  an  earthly  law ; — ^the  man  who  could  say 
this  without  trembling  must  indeed  have  been  confi. 
dent  that  he  too  was  teught  of  God,  and  that  the  new 
teaching  was  higher  than  the  old. 

Although  I  was  an  husband  unto  them.— The 
words  dedare  the  ground  on  which  Jehovah  might 
well  have  looked  for  the  aUegiance  of  Israel.  (See 
Notes  on  chaps,  ii.  2,  iiL  20.) 

(33)  This  shall  be  the  covenant  •  •  .—The  pro- 
phet  felt  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  meet  the 
wants  of  the  time,  or,  indeed,  of  an^  time.  The  ex- 
t>eriment,  so  to  speak,  of  a  law  reqmnng  righteousness 
had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  There  remained  the 
hope — now,  by  the  Divine  word  that  came  to  him, 
turned  into  an  assurance— of  a  Power  imparting  right- 
eousness, writing  the  "law  in  the  inwara  paits,"  the 
centre  of  consciousness  and  will,  in  which  God  re- 
quired truth  (Ps.  11  6),  in  the  heart  as  the  re^on  at 
once  of  thoughte  and  of  affectiona  In  2  Cor.  iii  3 — 6 
we  have  a  manifest  reference  not  only  to  the  idea,  but 
to  the  very  words  of  Jeremiah's  propnecy. 

(34)  They  shall  teach  no  more  every  man 
his  neighbour  .  .  .—We  trace  in  that  hope  for  the 
future  the  profound  sense  of  failure  which  oppressed 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  as  it  has  oppressed  the  minds 
of  many  true  teachers  since.  What  good  had  come  fit 
all  the  machinery  of  ritual  and  of  toaching  which  the 
Law  of  Israel  had  provided  so  abundantly  P  Those 
repeated  exhortations  on  the  part  of  preachers  and 
prophets  that  men  should  "  know  the  Lord,"  what  did 
they  present  but  the  dreary  monotony  as  of  an  "  old 
worm-eaton  homily"  ?  To  oiow  Him,  as  indeed  He  is, 
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all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
Tinto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the 
LoBD  :  for  *I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, 
and  I  will  rememl^r  their  sin  no 
more. 

<*>  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  *  which  giveth 
the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars 
for  a  light  by  night,  which  divideth 
^the  sea  when  the  waves  thereof  roar ; 
The  LoBD  of  hosts  is  his  name :  <-^^  ''if 
those  ordinances  depart  from  before  me, 
saith  the  Lobd,  then  the  seed  of  Israel 
also  shall  cease  from  being    a  nation 
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before  me  for  ever.  W  Thus  saith  the- 
Lord;  If  'heaven  above  can  be  mea- 
sured, and  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
searched  out  beneath,  I  wiU  also  cast 
off  aU  the  seed  of  Israel  for  all  that 
they  have  done,  saith  the  Lobd. 

(38)  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lobd,  that  the  city  shall  be  built  to 
the  Lobd  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel 
unto  the  gate  of  the  comer.  W  And 
the  measuring  line  shall  yet  go  forth 
over  against  it  upon  the  hill  Gareb,  and 
shall  compass  about  to  Goath.  <^)  And 
the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies,  and 


required  nothing  less  than  a  special  revelation  of  His 
presence  to  each  man's  heart  and  spirit,  and  that 
revelation  was  now,  for  his  comfort,  promised  for 
all  who  were  willing  to  receive  it  as  the  special  ^pft 
of  the  near  or  distant  futore  which  opened  to  his  view 
in  his  vision  of  a  restored  Israel.  Here  also  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  echo  those  of  an  older  prophet 
(Isa.  liv.  13),  and  find  their  fulfilment  in  those  of 
Christ  (John  vi.  45). 

I  will  forgive  their  iniquity  .  •  .—The  second 
clause  repeats  the  promise  of  the  first,  in  a  form  which 
is,  perhaps,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  after  the 
manner  of  men.  Our  thoughts  of  Grod  as  the  All- 
knowing  preclude  the  idea  of  any  limitation  of  His 
knowle^e,  such  as  the  words  "  1  will  remember  no 
more "  imply.  What  is  meant  is  that  He  will  be  to 
him  who  repents  and  knows  Him  as  indeed  He  is,  in 
His  essential  righteousness  and  love,  as  men  are  to 
men  when  they  "forget  and  forgave."  He  will  treat 
the  past  offences,  even  though  their  inevitable  con- 
sequences  may  continue,  as  though  they  had  never 
been,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  communion  of  the 
soul  with  Grod.  He  will,  in  the  lan^age  of  an- 
other prophet,  '*  blot  out "  the  sins  which  yet  belong 
to  the  indelible  and  irrevocable  past  (Isa.  zliii.  25, 
xliv.  22). 

(35, 36)  Which  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by 
day  .  .  . — The  leading  thought  in  the  lofty  language 
of  this  passage  is  that  the  reign  of  law  which  we  re- 
ooffnise  m  Qod's  creative  work  has  its  counterpart  in 
His  spiritual  kingdom.  The  stability  and  permanence 
of  natural  order  is  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promises  to  Israel  as  a  people.  The  new  Cove- 
nant of  pardon  and  illumination  is  to  be,  what  the  first 
Covenant  was  not,  eternal  in  its  duration.  We  have 
learnt,  through  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  while  not  ex- 
cluding Israel  according  to  the  flesh  from  its  share  in 
that  fulfilment,  to  extend  its  range  to  the  children  of 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  true  Israel  of  God  (Bom.  iL 
28,  29,  iv.  11, 12). 

(87)  If  heaven  above  can  be  measured  .  •  .— 
The  thought  of  the  preceding  verse  is  reproduced  with 
a  slight  modification  of  meaning.  Over  and  above  the 
idea,  as  stated  above,  that  the  stability  of  nature  is 
a  parable  of  the  steadfastness  of  Grod's  laws  and  pur- 
poses in  the  spiritual  world,  there  is  implied  a  f  eeung, 
uke  that  of  Rom.  xL  33,  that  man's  finite  intellect 
cannot  fathom  His  modes  of  working  out  that  purpose 
any  more  than  it  can  measure  what  to  the  prophet's 
mind  were  the  illimitable  heaven  and  the  unfathomable 
earth. 


(38)  From  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the 
gate  of  the  corner. — ^There  seems  to  us  something 
almost  like  an  anti-climax  in  this  sudden  transition 
from  the  loftiest  Qospel  promises  to  the  obscure 
localities  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem.  With  Jeremiah, 
however,  as  before  with  Isuah  (diap.  Ixv.  17 — 25),  and  on 
a  much  larger  scale  with  Ezekiel  (chaps.  xL — ^xlyiiL),  this 
was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  vividness  with  which 
the  restored  city  came  before  his  mental  vision.  Ho 
saw  a  goodly  city  rise  as  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
truly  and  not  in  name  only  consecrated  to  Jehovah, 
and  describes,  as  best  he  can,  how  it  differed  from 
them.  The  tower  of  Hananeel  appears  from  Neh. 
iii  1,  xii.  39,  to  have  been  identical,  or  connected,  with 
the  tower  of  Meah,  and  to  have  been  between  the  fish- 
gate  and  the  sheep-gate,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
city  walls.  It  is  named  again,  as  one  of  the  conspicuous 
landmarks  of  the  city,  in  Zech.  xiv.  10.    The  "  comer- 

5 ate  *'  at  the  north-west  comer,  and  near  the  present 
affa-gate,  appears  in  2  Kings  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
9 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10 ;  Neh.  iii.  24,  32.  The  wall  in  this 
quarter  had  apparently  been  battered  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophet  naturally  sees  the  re- 
building of  the  wall  as  among  the  first-fruits  of  the 
restoration. 

(89)  The  hill  Gkureb  .  •  .—Neither  of  the  two 
localities  named  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  their 
position  is  accordingly  simply  matter  for  coniecture. 
The  name  of  the  first,  as  si^ifjring  "  the  leper  s  hill " 
(the  term  being  one  that  mcludes  leprosy  as  well  as 
other  skin-disMses,  Lev.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  22),  indicates 
probably  a  position  outside  the  walls  assigned  as  a 
dweUing  to  persons  suffering  from  that  disease,  cor. 
responmng,  as  some  think,  with  the  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  Jerusalem  which  Josephus  describes  as  Bezetha 
(Wars,  V.  4,  §  2).  Others,  however,  assign  its  posi- 
tion to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  walls.  The  name 
Gareb  appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  38  as  belonging  to  one 
of  Davia's  thirty  heroes,  but  there  is  nothmg  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  locality.  Goath  is  a  word  of 
doubtful  etymology.  Some  scholars  (Hitadg)  inter- 
pret  it  as  "  hi^h-towering,"  and  refer  it  to  the 
height  overlookmg  Kidron,  afterwards  surmounted 
bv  the  tower  Antonia.  The  Tar^um,  however,  para- 
phrases  it  as  "the  pool  of  the  heifers,"  and  connects 
the  name  with  the  verb  for  the  lowing  of  that  animaj^  - 
By  some  writers  it  has  been  identified  with  Golgotha, 
but  both  topography  and  etymology  are  against  this 
view. 

(40)  The  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  ... 
— ^We  have  to  think  of  this  city  as  Jeremiah  saw  it 
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of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the 
brook  of  Kidron,  unto  the  comer  of  the 
horse  gate  toward  the  east,  shall  be 
holy  nnto  the  Lobd;  it  shall  not  be 
plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any  more 
for  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXXn.— (1)  The  word 
that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah,  which  was  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Nebuchadrezzar.  <2)  Pqj-  then  the 
king  of  Babylon's  army  besieged  Je- 
rusalem: and  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
was  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison, 
which  was  in  the  king  of  Judah's  house. 
<^)  For  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  had  shut 
him  up,  saying,  Wierefore  dost  thou 
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prophesy,  and  say.  Thus  saith  the 
Lobd,  'Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
he  shall  take  it ;  <*^  and  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah  shall  not  escape  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  shall  surely 
'be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak  with  him 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes  shall 
behold  his  eyes;  (^^  and  he  shall  lead 
Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall  he 
be  until  I  visit  him,  saith  the  Lobd  : 
though  ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  ye 
shall  not  prosper. 

(•>  And  Jeremiah  said.  The  word  of 
the  Lobd  came  unto  me,  saying,  (^^  Be- 
hold, Hanameel  the  son  of  Shallum 
thine  uncle  shall  come  unto  thee,  saying. 


during  the  horrors  of  the  siege — ^the  lower  part,  the 
"  plain  "  or  "  valley"  of  the  city,  the  valley  ox  Huinom 
^comp.  chap.  xix.  11),  filled  with  corpses  lying  nnbnried 
in  the  streets  (Lam.  iL  21,  iv.  9),  the  "  asnes  "  of  burnt 
«nd  shattered  houses  encumbering  the  streets  with 
their  debrief  the  fields  or  open  spaces  that  stretched  to 
the  Kidron  valley,  and  the  "  horse-f^te"  by  the  king's 
palace  (2 Kingsxi.l6;  2  Ghron. mriii.  15 ;  ^h. iii.  28)— 
all  this  now  lay  before  him  as  a  scene  of  unspeakable  de- 
solation ;  but  m  his  vision  of  the  restored  city  he  sees  it 
jbll  cleansed  from  whatever  was  defiling,  consecrated  to 
Jehovah,  and  holy  as  the  prednots  of  the  Temple.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  in  connection  with 
this  passage,  that  when  the  city  was  restored,  the  region 
Above  the  "horse-gate"  was  repaired  by  the  priests,  who 
seem  to  have  had  their  houses  in  that  quarter  (Neh.  iii. 
28,  29).  They  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  restore 
the  sanctity  oz  that  over  which  Jeremiah  had  lamented 
as  desecrated  and  defiled.  The  word  for  "ashes"  was 
a  technical  one  (Lev.  vL  10, 11)  for  the  refuse  which 
remained  on  the  altar  after  a  burnt-offering,  and  which 
was  to  be  carried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  vi  11). 
Probably  this  and  the  sweepings  of  the  Temple  were 
thrown  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

(1)  In  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah  •  .  .—We 
are  carried  over  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  prophecy 
of  chap.  xxviiL  1  to  B.c.  589,  when  the  tr^oherous 
and  intriguing  nolicy  of  Zedekiah  had  provoked  Nebu- 
chadnessar  to  besieffe  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  king  of  Judan's  reign,  and  the  kinff,  irritated 
by  Jeremiah's  continued  predictions  of  defeat,  had 
imprisoned  him  in  the  dungeon  for  state-prisoners 
attached  to  the  palace  (Neh.  iii.  25).  It  would  ap- 
pear  from  chaps,  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  26,  both  of  an 
earlier  date  than  this  chapter,  that  he  had  previously 
been  confined  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe  as  a 
private  ]^rison,  and  that  the  kinfl^  had  removed  him 
thence  with  a  view  to  consulting  him  on  the  probable 
issue  of  the  siege.  He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his 
prison,  but  friends  were  permitted  to  have  access  to 
liim. 

(3,  4)  Behold,  I  will  give  this  oity  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  .  .  .—-A  comj^son 
of  these  verses  with  chaps,  xxxiv.  2,  3,  xxxviiL  23, 


shows  that  Jeremiah  never  for  a  moment  varied  in  his 
tone.  To  see  the  king  of  Babylon  face  to  face,  to  stand 
before  him  in  shame  and  confusion — that  was  to  be 
the  end  of  the  king^s  frantic  resistance  to  the  Divine 
purpose.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (xiL  13),  and  the 
fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
captive  king  (chap,  xxxix.  7),  give  a  special  force  to 
Jeremiah's  word  The  face  of  the  g^reat  king,  in  all 
the  terror  of  his  wrath,  was  to  be  the  last  object 
Zedekiah  was  to  behold  on  earth  (2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  6,  Iii.  10, 11). 

(6)  There  shall  he  be  until  I  visit  him  .  •  .— 
The  word  for  "visit"  is  ambiguous,  being  used  else- 
where both  for  "punishinff"  and  "delivering."  Its 
use  in  diap.  xxix.  10  is  in  &vour  of  the  latter  meaning 
here.  The  prophet  looks  forward  to  a  general  deliver- 
ance, or  at  feast  mitigation  of  suffering,  for  the  exiles 
in  Babylon,  and,  though  he  does  not  in  distinct  terms 
predict  that  Zedekiah  will  share  in  it,  seems  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  altogether  excluded. 
Of  his  fate  after  he  arrived  in  Babylon  we  know 
nothing,  but  the  absence  of  his  name  wnen  Jehoiachin 
was  released  from  his  imprisonment  (chap.  Iii.  31)  by 
Evil-merodach  suggests  the  conclusion  that  he  was  then 
dead. 

(7)  Behold,  Hanameel  the  son  of  Shallnm 
.  .  •— Ilie  teaching  of  the  narrative  that  follows  lies 
almost  on  the  sur&ce,  and  is  brought  out  distinctly  in 
verse  4i.  With  all  the  certainty  of  desolation,  misery, 
exile  in  the  immediate  future,  tne  prophet  was  to  give 
a  practical  proof  that  he  was  as  certain  of  the  ultimate 
restoration.  It  was  worth  while  to  buy  a  field  even 
for  what  might  seem  the  contingency  of  that  remote 
reversion.  Koman  history  recoras  a  parallel  act  of 
patriotic  faith  in  the  purchase  of  land  at  Rome  at  its 
f  uU  market  value,  at  the  very  time  when  the  armies 
of  Hannibal  were  inarching  to  the  gate  of  the  city 
(Livy,  xxvL  11).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  Hana- 
meel who  is  here  mentioned  than  that  he  was  the  first 
cousin  of  the  prophet  (verses  8,  9).  The  word  "unde" 
in  this  verse  tnerefore  applies  strictly  to  Shallum.  As 
the  lands  belonp;ing  to  tne  priests  and  Levites  as  such 
could  not  be  ahenated  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  we  must  assume 
either  that  the  land  in  question  had  come  into  the  family 
by  marriage  and  was  private  property,  or  that  the  law 
had  been  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  of  the  transfer  of 
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of  a  Field  at  AnathotK 


Buy  thee  mj  field  that  is  in  Anathoth : 
for  the  'right  of  redemption  is  thine  to 
buy  it.  (^>  So  Hanameel  mine  nncle's  son 
came  to  me  in  the  court  of  the  prison 
.according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
said  unto  me.  Buy  my  field,  I  pray  thee, 
that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the 
countij  of  Benjamin :  for  the  right  of 
inheritance  is  thine,  and  the  redemp- 
tion is  thine ;  buy  it  for  thyself.    Then 
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I  knew  that  this  was  the  word  of  the 
LoBD.  (^)  And  I  bought  the  field  of 
Hanameel  my  uncle's  son,  that  was  in 
Anathoth,  and  weighed  him  the  money, 
even  ^  seventeen  shekels  of  silver,  ^^)  And 
I  ^  subscribed  the  evidence,  and  sealed 
it,  and  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  him 
the  money  in  the  balances.  ^^^^  So  I 
took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  hoth 
that  which  was  sealed  according  to  the 


land  within  the  limits  of  the  iamily,  and  np  to  the  date 
of  the  next  year  of  jubilee.  In  such  a  case,  as  in  Buth 
iiL  12,  iv.  4,  the  option  of  pnrehase  was  offered  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  next  of  kin  (the  Gh'el,  or  "  re- 
deemer," of  the  family),  so  that  it  might  still  be  kept  in 
the  line  of  saccession  (Lev.  xxv.  24,  32).  The  prophet 
naturally  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  was  warned 
beforehand  of  the  visit  of  Hanameel  and  of  its  object 
The  coincidence  was  to  him  what  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger  of  Cornelius  was  to  Peter  (Acts  x.  19 — ^21). 

(8)  Buy  my  field,  I  pray  thee,  that  is  in 
Anathoth  .  •  • — We  ace  not  told  what  led  Hanameel 
to  make  the  ofEer  of  sale.  Probably,  as  in  the  Assyrian 
invasion  (Isa.  x.  30),  Anathoth  was  occupied  and  ravaged 
by  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  field  seemed 
to  its  possessor  little  more  than  a  damnosa  h<Bredit<u 
{"  an  inheritance  of  ruin"),  which  he  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  at  any  price.  Perha^,  too,  looking  to  the  j^ai 
that  Jeremiah  had  taken  in  urging  submission  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  it  seemed  pnvtent  to  transfer  the 
ownership  of  the  field  to  one  whom  the  Chaldsans 
were  disposed  to  protect,  while,  as  Jeremiah  was 
in  prison,  Hanameel  might  well  expect  to  remain  in 
occupation  as  his  representativa  The  words  "the 
right  of  inheritance  is  thine"  indicate  that  Hanameel 
had  no  children.  The  description  "Anathoth,  which  is 
in  the  country  of  Benjamin,"  hardly  natural  in  the 
lips  of  cousin  speaking  to  cousin,  is  wanting  in  the 
LXX.  version,  and  is  traceable  probablv  to  the  Jewish 
habit  of  writing  in  the  text  what  with  us  would  be 
notes  in  the  margin. 

(9)  Weighed  him  the  money,  even  seventeen 
shekels  of  silver.— The  Hebrew  presents  the  sin^^ular 
combination,  seven  ehekela  and  ten  [pieces  of]  silver, 
and  is  followed  bj  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  There  is  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  coins  or  bullion  so  described,  and  the  formula 
was  probably  one  of  the  technicalities  of  Jewish  con- 
veyancing. As  regards  the  price  it  is  not  easy,  in  the 
absence  of  any  measurement  of  the  field,  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  value ;  but,  speaking  roughly,  as  com- 
pared with  the  four  hundred  shekels  paid  by  Abraham 
for  the  field  of  Ephron  (Gton.  xxiii.  16),  or  the  fifty 
paid  by  David  for  the  threshing-floor  and  oxen  of 
Araunah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  25  the 
price  is  fixed  at  six  hundred  shekels  of  ^Id),  or  to  the 
thirty  shekeLs  paid  for  the  potter's  field  m  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  or  to  the  market  price  of  a  slave  varying  from 
fifteen  (Hos.  iiL  2)  to  tnirty  shekels  (Zech.  xL  12),  the 
price,  under  £2  sterling,  would  seem  to  have  been  far 
below  its  average  market  value,  and  in  this  respect  the 
story  falls  short  of  the  dignity  of  its  Roman  parallel 
(see  Note  on  verse  7).  Hanameel,  as  said  above,  was 
probably  glad  to  part  with  it  at  any  price.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  smaUness  of  the  sum  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  sale,  as  above  suggested,  conveyed 


possession  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  a  tenancy 
which  was  to  end  with  the  next  year  of  Jubilee.  On  that 
assumption  the  prophet's  motive  in  purchasing  maj 
have  been  to  keep  it  m  the  family  inst^id  of  letting  it 
pass  to  a  stranger  who  might  be  unwilling  to  surrender 
it  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  arrived.  As  the  prophet 
was  unmarried  he  had  no  son  to  inherit  it.  Tne  pre- 
cise sum  fixed,  perhaps  even  the  form  in  which  the  sum 
is  stated,  may  have  originated  in  Jeremiah's  wish  to  con- 
nect in  this  way  the  two  numbers,  ten  and  seven,  which 
when  multipliea  together  produced  the  number  which 
he  had  fixed  for  the  years  of  captivity,  and  therefore  for 
the  term  of  restoration.  Such  an  elaborate  artifice  of 
symbolism  would,  at  least,  be  ^uite  in  character  in  a 
prophet  who  adopts  the  acrostic  form  in  his  Lamenta- 
tions and  the  cjpner  of  an  inverted  alphabet  known  as 
the  Athbcuk.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  26.) 

(10)  And  I  BubBoribed  the  evidence  .  .  .— 
Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  I  wrote  in  the  hooJe — the  last 
word  bemg  used  for  any  kind  of  document,  as  for  an  in- 
dictment in  Job  xxxi.  35,  and  here  for  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance. The  minuteness  with  which  the  transaction  is  re- 
corded is  every  way  remarkable,  partlv  as  showing  that 
the  prophet  was  careful  that  no  legal  formality  snould 
be  lacking  to  give  validity  to  the  purchase ;  partly,  as 
the  next  verse  shows,  because  there  was  a  secret,  unat- 
tested, imsealed  (and  in  that  sense  "  open  ")  document, 
which  the  witnesses  did  not  subscribe,  and  with  the 
contents  of  which  they  were  probably  not  acquainted. 
The  sealed  document  was  one  closed  up  as  a  safeguard 
against  fraudulent  alterations  (comp.  Iml  xxix.  11).  In 
the  weighing  of  the  money  we  see  an  indication  of  the 
old  practice — probably  consequent  on  the  practice  of 
"clipping"  corned  money— of  dealing  even  with  the 
current  coin  as  if  it  were  l)ullion,  just  as  bankers 
weigh  a  parcel  of  sovereign  now  before  giving  credit 
for  the  amount.    (Comp.  Gen.  xxiiL  16;  Zech.  xl  12.) 

(11)  Both  that  which  was  sealed  .  .  .  and 
that  which  was  open.— We  are  left  to  conjecture 
whv  there  were  two  documents,  and  whj  one  was 
sealed  and  the  other  open.  Possibly,  as  in  modem 
transactions,  one  was  simplv  a  duplicate  copy  of  the 
other,  the  sealed  document  being  tne  formal  evidence 
of  purchase  kept  by  the  buyer,  and  the  other  left 
with  the  vendor  for  reference.  The  more  probable 
explanation,  however,  is  that  the  unsealed  document, 
which  the  witnesses  cUd  not  subscribe  or  see,  contained 
details  which  did  not  concern  the  witnesses,  the  price 
paid  (though  the  mention  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
weighing  of  the  money  militates  against  this  view),  the 
conditions  of  resumption  by  the  vendor,  possibly  some 
reference  to  the  period  of  seventy  years,  at  the  end  of 
which,  and  not  before,  the  heirs  of  Jeremiah  might 
expect  to  enter  on  possession. 

According  to  the  law  and  coatom.— Better, 
to  wit,    the    agreement    and    the  condiHons.      The 
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law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was 
open :  (^^  and  I  gave  the  evidence  of 
the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  in  the 
sight  of  Hanameel  mine  uncle's  son, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses 
that  subscribed  the  book  of  the  pur- 
chase, before  all  the  Jews  that  sat  in 
the  court  of  the  prison.  <^^^  And  I 
charged  Baruch  before  them,  saying, 
(1*)  Thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  Take  these  evidences, 
this  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both 
which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence  which 
is  open ;  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many 
days.  <^)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Houses  and 
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fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed 
again  in  this  laiid. 

(16)  jfow  when  I  had  delivered  the 
evidence  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch 
the  son  of  Neriah,  I  prayed  unto  the 
Lord,  saying, 

(17)  Ah  Lord  God  I  behold,  thou  hast 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy 
great  power  and  stretched  out  arm,. 
and  there  is  nothing  ^too  hard  for  thee : 
<i®>  thou  shewest  4ovingkindness  unto 
thousands,  and  re(X)mpensest  the  ini- 
quity of  the  fathers  into  the  bosom  of 
their  children  after  them:  the  Great, 
the  Mighty  Grod,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
is  his  name^  <i^>  great  in  counsel,  and 
mighty  in  ^work:  for  thine  *eyes  are 
open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons  of 


whole  transaction  may  be  compared,  as  an  example 
of  ancient  conveyancing,  with  the  transfer  of  the  field 
and  cave  of  Machpelah  in  Gen.  zxiii 

(^)  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  son  of 
Maaseiah. — This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  man  who 
played  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in  connection 
with  Jeremiah's  later  work.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
father  or  grandfather,  bnt  the  fact  tmit  both  are  named 
indicates  that  he  belonged  to  the  nobler  faniilies  of 
Jndah ;  and  this  is  confirmed,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
lus  brother  Seraiah  (chap.  li.  59,  where  see  Note)  held  a 
high  position  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah,  partly  by  Jose- 
phus,  who  describes  him  as  of  "a  very  illustrious  house," 
and  "  highly  educated  "  (Ant.  z.  6,  §  12).  The  mention  of 
Ghelcias  (the  Greek  form  for  Hilkiah)  among  his  ances- 
tors, in  the  apocryphal  book  that  bears  his  name  (Bar.  I 
1),  may  indicate  a  connection  with  the  family  of  the  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  4 — 14),  and 
we  may  find  in  this  fact  an  explanation  of  his  regard 
for  Jeremiah.  In  relation  to  tne  prophet,  he  appears 
in  chap,  xzxyi.  4  as  acting  as  his  secretary,  as  accused 
of  instigating  Jeremiah  to  preach  sulmiission  to  the 
Ohaldffians  (chap,  xliii.  3),  as  sharing  his  sufferings  and 
dangers  (chap,  xxxvi.  26),  and,  according  to  Josephus 
(as  above),  as  thrown  into  prison  with  Mm.  He  was 
probably  an  influential  member  of  the  Chaldeean  party 
m  the  court  of  Judah,  protesting  against  the  policy 
which  courted  an  alliance  with  Egrpt  and  entered 
into  intrigues  and  schemes  of  rebeflion  against  the 
power  of  JBabylon.  The  book  that  bears  his  name  is 
probably  pseudonymous,  but  it  bears  witness,  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  ascribed  to  him,  to  the  importance 
of  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  politics  of 
the  time.  Here  he  is  present  as  at  least  visiting  the 
prophet  in  prison,  eyen  if  he  did  not  share  his  imprison- 
ment, and  Jeremiah  hands  over  the  deeds  of  conveyance 
to  his  custody. 

Before  all  the  Jews  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the 
prison. — The  incidental  mention  of  these  is  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  freedom  of  access  which  was  per- 
mitted to  the  prisoner.  Looking  to  the  freedom  and 
fulness  of  the  prayer  that  follows  (verses  17 — 25),  it 
is  a  legitimate  inference  that  they  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  congregation  6i  disciples,  on  whom  the  prophet  sought 
to  impress,  by  the  transaction  of  the  purchase,  his  own 
sore  and  certain  hope  of  the  restoration  of  his  people. 


(14)  Put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel  .  .  .—We 
are  reminded  of  the  "  earthen  yessels "  in  which  men 
kept  their  most  precious  treasures  (2  Cor.  iy.  7).  Such 
a  vessel  was  obviously  a  better  protection  against  damp 
or  decay  than  one  of  wood,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the 
"  safe "  of  a  Jewish  household.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
xli.  8.)  In  the  "many  days"  we  have  an  implied 
warning  to  the  listeners  that  the^  were  not  to  expect 
a  speedy  deliyerance  or  restoration,  however  certain 
mignt  be  their  assurance  that  it  would  come  at  last. 

(15)  Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  .  .  .— 
It  is  a  natural,  though,  of  course,  not  a  certain  infer- 
ence, that  the  land  which  Jeremiah  had  purchased  in- 
cluded the  three  items  that  are  thus  specified. 

(16)  I  prayed  onto  the  Lord.~The  prophet,  it  is 
obvious,  records  his  own  pra;jrer.  Nowhere,  perhaps 
— ^the  prater  of  Ezra  (Ezra  ix.  5 — 15),  of  Hezekiah 
(Isa.  xxxyii.  16—20),  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  4 — 19),  being 
the  nearest  parallels— do  the  writings  of  the  Ola 
Testament  present  us  with  so  striking  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  devout  Israelite  poured  out  his 
heart  to  God,  dwelling  on  the  greatness  of  His  attributes 
— ^praying  for  himself,  interceding  for  his  people. 

(17)  There  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee.— 
The  thought  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  was  here,  as 
always,  the  ground  of  prayer.  The  occurrence  of  the 
self-same  phrase  in  Gen.  xviii.  14  shows  that  it  had 
been,  eyen  from  patriarchal  times,  one  of  the  axioms  of 
the  faith  of  Israel.    We  note  its  repetition  in  verse  27. 

as)  Thou  showest  lovingkindness  unto  thou- 
sands .  .  .—The  words  are,  in  part,  an  echo  from 
Exod.  XX.  6,  yet  more  from  the  revelation  of  the  Diyino 
glory  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  They  recognise  the  laws  of  a 
righteous  retribution,  working  even  through  the  seem- 
ing injiistioe  of  that  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  which  is  inseparable  from  the  continuity 
of  family  or  national  life,  and  which  had  been  cari- 
catured in  the  "  sour  grapes  "  proverb  of  chap.  xxxi.  29. 
They  recognise  also  a  mercy  which  is  wider  than  that 
retribution,  and  at  last  triumphant.  In  the  "  Mighty 
God "  we  have  the  reproduction  of  the  name  used  by 
Isaiah  in  his  greai  Messianic  prediction  (Isa.  ix.  6). 

(19)  Great  in  counsel  .  .  .—So  far  as  this  is 
more  than  the  continuance  of  the  adoring  ecstasy  of 
the  previous  verse,  it  giyes  a  fresh  prominence  to  the 
law  of  direct,  equitable,  individual  retribution.    No  law 
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men:  to  give  every  one  according  to 
his  ways,  and  according  to  the  firoit  of 
his  doings ;    (^)  which  hast   set   sisms 

wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  even 
unto  this  day,  and  in  Israel,  and  among 
other  men ;  and  hast  made  thee  a  name, 
as  at  this  day;  ^^^  and  hast  brought 
forth  thy  people  Israel  'out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  with  signs,  and  with  wonders, 
and  with  a  strong  hand,  and  with  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  with  great 
terror ;  ^^a)  ^n^  j^^s^  given  them  this 
land,  which  thou  didst  swear  to  their 
fathers  to  give  them,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  <^^  and  they  came 
in,  and  possessed  it;  but  they  obeyed 
not  thy  voice,  neither  walked  in  thy 
law;  they  have  done  nothing  of  all 
that  thou  commandedst  them  to  do: 
therefore  thou  hast  caused  all  this 
evil  to  come  upon  them :  (^)  behold  the 
^mounts,  they  are  come  unto  the  city 
to  take  it;  and  the  city  is  given  into 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  fight 
against  it,  because  of  the  sword,  and  of 
the  famine,  and  of  the  pestilence :  and 
what  thou  hast  spoken  is  come  to  pass ; 
and,  behold,   thou  seest  it.      ^^^  And 
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thou  hast  said  unto  me,  0  Lord  God, 
Buy  thee  the  field  for  money,  and  take 
witnesses;  for  the  city  is  given  into 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 

(^)  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  Jeremiah,  saying, 

(27)  Behold,  I  am  the  Lobd,  the  *God 
of  all  fiesh :  is  there  any  thing  too  hard 
for  meP  <^)  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  he  shall  take  it :  <29)  and  the 
Chaldeans,  that  fight  against  this  city, 
shall  come  and  set  fire  on  this  city, 
and  bum  it  with  the  houses,  ^upon 
whose  roofs  they  have  offered  incense 
unto  Baal,  and  poured  out  drink  offer- 
ings unto  other  gods,  to  provoke  me  to 
anger.  <^>  For  the  children  of  Israel 
and  the  children  of  Judah  have  only 
done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth : 
for  the  children  of  Israel  have  only  pro- 
voked me  to  anger  with  the  work  of 
their  hands,  saith  the  Lobd.  (^^^  for 
this  city  hath  been  to  me  <w  ^a  provo- 
cation of  mine  anger  and  of  my  fury 
from  the  day  that  they  built  it  even  unto 


of  the  transmission  of  the  inheritance  of  good  or  evil 
will  be  found,  in  the  long-run,  to  clash  with  that. 

(20)  Even  unto  this  day  .  .  .—The  reference  to 
the  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt  seems  natural  enough, 
but  in  what  sense,  we  ask,  could  those  wonders  have 
been  said  to  have  been  wrought  "  unto  this  dav"  P  It  is 
conceivable  that  what  he  had  heard  of  the  xrogs,  and 
the  lice,  and  the  boils  of  Egypt  mifi^ht  seem  to  Jeremiah 
the  perpetuation,  in  part,  oi  the  old  plagues;  but  we  get, 
perhaps,  an  adequate  meaning  by  seemg  in  the  words 
the  assertion  that  the  old  signs  and  wonders  continued 
in  their  effect  and  in  their  memory.  The  "  name  " 
continued,  though  the  signs  themselves  had  passed 
away. 

Among  other  men. — Better,  among  men.  There 
is  no  word  for  "  other  "  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  words 
have  their  full  force  of  declaring  Gk>d's  universal  govern- 
ment over  mankind  at  large. 

(81-23)  And  hast  brought  forth  thy  people 
Israel  •  •  *• — The  verses  travel  over  ground  so 
funiliar  as  to  require  no  comment,  but  the  parallelism 
with  Deut.  zzvi  8,  with  the  other  propheuo  prayers 
above  referred  to,  and  with  Ps.  cxxxvi.  11, 12,  is  sig- 
nificant. The  thoughts  of  all  true  worshippers  moved 
more  or  less  in  the  same  groove,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  same  language,  when  they  meditated  on 
the  past  history  of  their  people. 

<2*)  Behold  the  mounts  .  .  .—The  mounts  (better, 
mounds)  are  (as  in  chap.  vi.  6,  where  see  Note)  the  banks 
or  towers  of  wood  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  ancient 
siege  operations.  What  the  prophet  had  then  predicted 
haa  now  come  to  pass,  and  Jerusalem  was  now  exposed 
to  the  sword,  the  xamine,  and  the  pestilence,  which  were 
its  inevitable  accompaniments.  And  it  was  at  such  a 
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time  as  this,  when  the  darkness  was  thickest,  that  a  ray 
of  hope  for  the  future  was  g^ven  by  the  command  to 
buy  the  field  at  Anathoth.  ^d  yet  the  command  was 
so  strange,  and  the  hope  so  apparently  against  all  pro- 
babilities, that  the  prophet  ends  his  praver  by  leaving 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah. 

(27)  Ib  there  any  thing  too  hard  for  meP-^ 
The  answer  to  the  prayer  is  an  echo  of  the  prayer 
itself  (verse  17).  The  prophet  is  assured  that  ne  was 
not  wrong  when  he  cast  himself,  in  the  full  confidence 
of  fiaith,  on  the  loving  omnipotence  of  God.  The  words 
which  he  had  used  were  more  than  a  liturgical  formula 
to  one  who  had  that  confidence. 

<29)  Upon  whose  roofii  they  have  ofiEbred 
inoense  imto  Baal  .  •  .— On  the  mode  of  worship 
to  which  the  words  refer,  see  Note  on  chap.  xix.  13. 
Here  the  leading  thought  is  that  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment which  is  to  fall  on  the  very  spots  that  had  thus 
been  turned  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  the 
false  gods  whom  men  had  worshipped  in  His  stead.  The 
incense-smoke  of  their  false  worship  had,  as  its  end,  the 
smoke  of  burning  roof  and  timbers. 

(90)  The  children  of  Israel  have  only  pro- 
voked me  to  anger  .  .  . — ^The  words  "  the  children 
of  Israel  *'  are  apparently  taken  with  a  different  range* 
of  extension  in  the  two  clauses — (1)  for  the  northern 
kingdom,  as  contrasted  with  Judah;  and  (2)  for  the 
collective  unity  of  Israel  before,  and  perhaps  also  after, 
the  (hvision  of  the  monarchy.  The  latter  words  of  the 
verse  reproduce  Deut.  xxxi.  29. 

(31)  From  the  day  that  they  built  it  .  .  .—The 
words  confirm  the  inference  already  drawn  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  prophet  turn  to 
the  tune  when  Israel  was  yet  one  people  under  David 
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this  day ;  that  I  should  remove  it  from 
before  my  face,  <^2)  because  of  all  the 
§yil  Qf  th^  Qhildren  9f  Israel  and  cf  thc 
children  of  Judah,  which  they  have 
done  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  they,  their 
kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and 
their  prophets,  and  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
<^^  And  they  have  turned  unto  me  the 
^*back,  and  not  the  face:  though  I 
taught  them,  rising  up  early  and  teach- 
ing them,  yet  they  have  not  hearkened 
to  receive  instruction.  <^^  But  they 
^set  their  abominations  in  the  house, 
which  is  called  by  my  name,  to  defile 
it.  t^J  And  they  built  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  to  ^  cause  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  to  pass  through  the 
Jire  unto  ''Molech ;  which  I  commanded 
them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind, 
that  they  should  do  this  abomination, 
to  cause  Judah  to  sin. 

(^^  And  now  therefore  thus  saith 
the  LoBD,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning 
this  city,  whereof  ye  say.  It  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  by  the  sword,  and  by  the 
famine,  and  by  the  pestilence ;   ^^^  Be- 
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hold,  I  wiU  'gather  them  out  of  all 
countries,  whither  I  have  driven  them 
in  illinc  Unzcr,  and  in  mv  furv,  and  in 
great  wrath ;  and  I  will  bnng  them 
again  unto  this  place,  and  I  will  cause 
them  to  dwell  safely :  <®)  and  they  shall 
be-^my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God  : 
(30)  and  I  will  ^give  them  one  heart,  and 
one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  ^for 
ever,  for  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their 
children  after  them :  (^^  and  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  ^from 
them,  to  do  them  good ;  but  I  will  put 
my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall 
not  depart  from  me.  (*^^  Yea,  I  will 
rejoice  over  them  to  do  them  good,  and 
I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  *  assuredly 
with  my  whole  heart  and  with  my  whole 
soul.  (*2^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord; 
Like  as  I  have  brought  all  this  great 
evil  upon  this  people,  so  mil  I  bring 
upon  them  all  the  good  that  I  have 
promised  them.  (^>  And  fields  shall  be 
bought  in  this  land,  whereof  ye  say. 
It  is  desolate  without  man  or  beast ;  it 
is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 
^**)  Men  shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and 
subscribe  evidences,  and  seal  them,  and 


and  Solomon.  Even  then,  he  seems  to  say,  the  city  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  holiness  which  it  ought  to  have  at- 
tained, and  which  David  sought  for  it  (Ps.  xv. — ^xxiv.), 
and  had  only  been  for  anger  and  for  fury  to  the 
Lord.  There  is  no  Hebrew  word  answering  to  "  pro- 
vocation." It  is  noticeable  that  the  prophet*  as  if 
fon^tting  that  Jerusalem  had  been  a  Jebusite  city 
be&re  David  took  possession  (2  Sam.  v.  6^10),  spealcs 
as  if  it  had  been  built  by  Israel  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  so  much  enlarged  and  altered  after 
this  capture,  that  the  words  whidi  so  describe  it  may 
have  been  not  only  practically,  but  almost  literally, 
true. 

(33)  They  have  turned  unto  me  the  back  •  .  . 
— It  will  be  remembered  that  this  image  was  more  or 
less  a  favourite  one  with  the  prophet  (See  Notes 
on  chaps,  ii.  27  ;  vii.  24.)  The  same  holds  good  of  the 
**  rising  up  early."    (See  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  13,  25.) 

(34,35)  They  set  their  abominations  in  my 
house  .  .  . — On  the  sins  thus  referred  to,  see  Notes 
on  chap.  vii.  30,  31,  which  are  here  almost  verbally 
reproduced. 

(39)  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  one  way. 
— The  previous  verse  has  described  the  restoration  of 
Israel  in  the  old  familiar  all-inclusive  terms — "They 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God "  (Exod. 
vi,  7;  Deut.  xiv.  2;  Hos.  ii.  23).  Here  a  new 
feature  is  added.  The  prophet,  in  his  vision  of 
the  future,  in  place  of  the  discords  of  the  present — 
some  serving  Jehovah,  and  some  Baal  and  Molech; 
some  urging  submission  to  Babylon,  and  some  in- 
triguing witn  Egypt — sees  a  unity  in  faith  showing 
itself  in  unity  of  action.    The  hope  of  Jeremiah  has 
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never  yet  been  realised,  but  it  has  appeared  as  with 
a  transfigured  glory  in  the  prayer  of  the  Christ  for 
His  people  that  they  "  all  may  be  one,"  even  as  He  and 
the  Father  are  one  (John  xvii.  21 — 23),  in  the  prater  of 
the  Apostle,  that  all  might  be  joined  together  "  m  the 
unity  of  the  faith  "  (Eph.  iv.  13).  And  that  prayer 
also  waits  for  its  fulfilment,  and  receives  only  partial 
and  (to  use  Bacon's  phrase)  "  germinaut "  accomplish- 
ments. "  For  ever"  represents  the  Hebrew  aU  the  days. 

(^)  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  .  .  . 
— The  "  covenant "  thus  promised  is,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, identical  with  that  of  chap.  zxzi.  31 — the  "  new 
covenant,"  which  shall  never  wax  old  and  decay,  but 
shall  abide  for  ever.  "  My  fear  "  is  identical  with  "  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
The  curse  of  Israel  had  been  that  they  had  been  without 
that  fear  to  restrain  them  from  evil,  and  that  the  mere 
dread  of  punishment  had  proved  powerless  to  supply 
its  place. 

(41)  I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  asstiredly. 
— Literally,  in  truth,  as  in  1  Sam.  xii.  24,  and  elsewhere. 
By  some  mterpreters  the  words  have  been  referred  to 
the  stability  of  possession  implied  in  the  promise,  but 
it  is  better  to  see  in  them  an  attestation  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Promisor.  In  meaning,  as  in  form,  the  word 
corresponds  closely  with  the  frequent  "Amen,"  "Verily, 
verily,    in  our  Lord's  teaching. 

(43, 44)  And  fields  shall  be  bought  in  this  land 
.  .  . — The  significance  of  the  whole  transaction  of  the 
purchase  of  the  field  in  Anathoth  is  again  solemnly 
confirmed.  Men  were  desponding,  as  though  the  land 
were  to  belong  to  the  Glialdseans  for  ever.  They  are 
told  that  the  very  region  which  was  now  covered  with 
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take  witnesses  in  the  land  of  Benjamin, 
and  in  the  places  about  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  valley,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  south  : 
for  I  wiU  cause  their  captivity  to  return, 
Baith  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  XXXni.— (1)  Moreover 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  Jere- 
miah the  second  time,  while  he  was  yet 
*shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison, 
saying, 

(2)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  *the  maker 
thereof,  the  Lord  that  formed  it,  to 
establish  it ;  the  Lord  is  his  name ; 
<3)  Call  unto  me,  and  I  will  answer  thee, 
and  shew  thee  great  and  ^mighty  things, 
which  thou  knowest  not.  <*^  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  con- 
cerning the  houses  of  this  city,  and 
concerning  the  houses  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  which  are  thrown  down  by  the 
mounts,  and  by  the  sword ;  ^^^  They  come 
to  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  but  it  is  to 
fill  them  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men. 
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whom  I  have  slain  in  mine  anger  and 
in  my  fuiy,  and  for  all  whose  wickedness 
I  have  hid  my  face  from  this  city. 
t^)  Behold,  I  will  bring  it  health  and 
cure,  and  I  will  cure  them,  and  will 
reveal  unto  them  the  abundance  of 
peace  and  truth.  ^^  And  I  will  cause 
the  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity 
of  Israel  to  return,  and  will  build  them, 
as  at  the  first.  <®)  And  I  will  cleanse 
them  from  all  their  iniquity,  whereby 
they  have  sinned  against  me;  and  1 
will  'pardon  all  their  iniquities,  whereby 
they  have  sinned,  and  whereby  they 
have  transgressed  against  me.  ^®)  And 
it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise 
and  an  honour  before  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good 
that  I  do  unto  them  :  and  they  shall  fear 
and  tremble  for  all  the  goodness  and  for 
all  the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it. 
(10)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Again  there 
shall  Jbe  heard  in  this  place,  which  ye 
say  shall  he  desolate  without  man  and 
without  beast,  even  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 


their  encampments  should  once  again  be  j^ssessed 
freely  by  its  own  people.  In  the  "mountams/*  the 
^*  vaUeys,"  and  the  south,  or  negeh  district,  stretching 
towards  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  we  have,  as 
before  in  chap.  xvii.  26,  the  familiar  division  of  the 
Lmd  of  Judah,  which  had  been  transmitted  from  what 
has  well  been  called  the  Domesday  Book  of  Israel 
(Josh.  XV.  21,  33,  48). 

xxxni. 

(1-3)  The  second  time,  while  he  was  yet 
shut  up. — The  discourse  that  follows  belongs  to  the 
same  period  as  the  preceding  chapter,  and  presents 
the  same  general  characteristics.  Its  connexion  with 
the  operations  of  the  siege  to  which  Jerusalem  was 
exposed  will  be  traced  in  verse  4.  As  with  other  pro- 
phecies, its  starting-point  is  found  in  the  thought  of 
the  majesty  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

Great  and  mighty  tbings.— The  two  adjectives 
occur  in  the  same  combination  in  Dent.  i.  28,  ix.  1,  and 
this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  "  mighty  "  rather 
than  "  hidden,''  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  v . 

(4)  Coneeming  the  houses  of  this  city  .  .  .— 
The  words  point  to  the  incident  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  prophecy.  The  houses  referred  to  had  either 
been  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  or,  more  probably,  by 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  erect  a  counter-work  against 
the  "  mounts  "  which  the  GhaJdseans  had  set  against  it. 
The  "swords"  (the  word  is  translated  by  "axes"  in 
£zek.  xxvi.  9)  include  tools  used  for  breaking  down 
walls. 

(5)  They  come  to  flght  with  the  Chaldeans 
.  .  . — The  Hebrew  construction  is  participial,  and  has 
the  force  expressed  in  English  by  "they 'used  indefi- 
nitely. The  prophet  sees,  as  it  were,  a  sortie  of  the 
besieged,  but  it  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  the  houses  of 
the  city  are  filled  with  those  who  were  slain  by  the 


sword,  as  well  as  by  the  "famine  and  pestilence"  (chap, 
xxxii.  24). 

<6)  Health  and  cure  .  .  . — The  first  word  is,  as 
in  chap.  viii.  22,  xxx.  17,  the  bandage,  or  "  plaister," 
which  was  prominent  in  the  therapeutics  of  the  East. 
It  is  possible  that  both  words  may  have  been  spoken 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  pestilence  which  was  ravaging 
the  city  (chaps,  xxi.  9;  xxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  2).  In  any  case, 
however,  the  words  have  a  higher  and  figurative  mean- 
ing. It  was  true  of  the  city  and  its  people  that  the 
"whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint"  (Isa. 
i.  5) ;  and  Jehovah  promises  to  manifest  Himself  as  the 
healer  of  that  spiritual  disease  which  was  worse  than 
any  pestilence. 

(7,8)  I  .  .  .  WiU  build  ...  I  will  oleanse 
...  I  will  pardon  •  .  . — The  vision  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  and  of  a  restored  city,  prominent 
in  chap.  xxxi.  38 — 40,  is  not  allowed  to  oversnadow  the 
yet  more  glorious  vision  of  spiritual  blessings  of  purity 
and  pardon. 

(0)  It  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy  ,  .  . 
— The  thought  presents  two  aspects  in  its  bearing  on 
the  outlying  nations.  On  the  one  hand,  they  shall  sing 
the  pndses  of  the  restored  city ;  on  the  other,  they  shau 
fear  and  tremble  before  its  greatness,  as  showing  that 
it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Israel.  The 
word  for  "  fear  "  is  used  in  Isa.  Ix.  5 ;  Hos.  iii.  5,  for  the 
quivering,  trembling  emotion  that  accompanies  great 
joy,  and  is,  perhaps,  used  here  to  convey  the  thought 
that  the  fear  would  not  be  a  mere  slavish  terror. 

(10)  Again  there  shall  be  heard  in  this  plaoe.— 
The  promise  of  restoration  is  repeated  with  a  more  local 
distinctness.  "This  place"  is  probably,  as  in  chap, 
xlii.  18,  Jerusalem.  The  "  streets "  are,  more  strictly, 
the  "open  places,"  the  "bazaars,"  or  even  the  "out- 
skirts"  of  the  city,  which  were  deserted  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege.    Now  they  were  waste  and  sdent. 
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that  are  desolate,  without  man,  and 
without  inhabitant,  and  without  beast, 
(^^>the  *  voice  of  joy,  and  the  voice  of 
gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  voice  of 
them  that  shall  saj,  Praise  the  Lord  of 
hosts:  for  the  Lobd  is  good;  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever;  and  of  them 
that  shall  bring  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  For  I  will 
cause  to  return  the  captivity  of  the 
land,  as  at  the  first,  saith  the  Lord. 

(^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
Again  in  this  place,  which  is  desolate 
without  man  and  without  beast,  and  in 
all  the  cities  thereof,  shall  be  an  habi- 
tation of  shepherds  causing  their  flocks 
to  lie  down.  (^>  Li  the  cities  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  cities  of  the  vale,  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  south,  and  in  the 
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land  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  places 
about  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  shall  the  flocks  pass  again  under 
the  hands  of  him  that  telleth  them^  saith 
the  Lord. 

<^*)  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  perform  that  good 
thing  which  I  have  promised  unto  the 
house  of  Israel  and  to  the  house  of 
Judah.  (^^>  Li  those  days,  and  at  that 
time,  will  I  cause  the  *  Branch  of 
righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David; 
and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  the  land.  (^^)  In  those 
days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  dwell  safely :  and  this  is  the 
name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called^ 
^The  Lord  our  righteousness.  ^^^  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord;  ^David  shall  never 
^want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 


The  time  would  come  when  they  would  once  again 
re-ecBo  with  the  Bounds  of  jubilant  exultation. 

(11)  The  voice  of  joy,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness .  .  . — The  words  gain  greater  emphasis  as  being 
those  which  the  prophet  had  himself  used  (chaps.  viL  34; 
xvi.  9 ;  xxY.  10)  in  foretelling  the  desolation  of  the  city. 
He  x>oints,  as  it  were,  by  implication  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  one  prediction,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  other  also 
will,  in  due  season,  have  its  fulfilment. 

Praise  the  Lord  of  hosts  .  .  .—The  words 
were  used  as  the  ever-recurring  doxologj  of  the  Temple- 
services  (Ezra  iii.  11;  2  Chron.  vii.  6 ;  xx.  21;  Ps.  cxxxvi. 
2,  3 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  24).  The  Courts  of  the  Temple,  now 
hushed  in  silence,  should  once  again  re-echo  with  the 
Hallelnjahs  of  the  Priests  and  Levites.  The  "  sacrifice 
of  praise "  (the  same  phrase  as  in  chap.  xvii.  26 ;  Fs. 
Ivi  12)  may  be  either  '^  the  sacrifice  which  consists  in 
praise,"  or  the  "  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  "  of  Lev.  vii. 
12,  which  were  offered  in  acknowledgment  of  special 
blessings.  The  ground  of  the  thanksgiving  in  either 
case  would  be  that  the  Lord  had  *' turned  again  the 
captivity  *'  of  Jacob.  The  phrase  was  a  fammar  one, 
as  in  Ps.  xiv.  7 ;  liii.  6 ;  Deut.  xxx.  3.  The  words  "  as 
at  the  first "  (literally,  as  at  the  beginning)  do  not  refer 
to  any  previous  restoration,  like  that  of  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  out  to  the  state  before  the  exile. 

(12, 13)  Again  in  this  place.— The  "place"  includes, 
as  in  verse  10,  "  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem."  The  '*  habitation  "  for  shepherds  is  trans- 
lated sometimes  by  "sheepcote"  (1  Chron.  xvii.  7;  2 
Sam.  vii.  8),  sometimes  by  "fold"  (Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  14),  sometimes  by  "  dwelling "  or  "  habitation." 
It  would  seem  here  to  answer  to  the  *'  towns  "  of  our 
old  English  speech,  as  meaning  enclosed  spaces,  with 
the  tower  of  the  watchman  (2  Kings  xvii.  9;  Isa. 
i.  8),  in  which,  in  times  of  average  tranquillity, 
shepherds  and  their  flocks  found  shdter,  but  which 
were  abandoned  when  the  land  was  overrun  by  an 
invading  army.  In  Terse  13  the  eye  of  the  prophet 
travels  over  such  districts  within  the  kiugdom  of 
Judah  t-o  the  north  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
adds  to  the  picture  the  vivid  touch  that  the  "  sheep 
shall  pass  under  the  hands  of  him  that  telleth  them, 
the  shepherd  whose  work  it  was  to  count  the  flock 


— in  older  English,  "to  tell  his  tale" — as  it  went 
out  in  the  morniug  and  returned  at  nightfall,  should 
find  that  he  had  lost  none  of  them. 

(u.  15)  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord 
.  .  . — The  words  are  manifestly  a  conscious  reproduc- 
tion of  chap,  xxiii.  5, 6.  In  **  I  have  promised"  we  may 
indeed  trace  a  distinct  reference  to  that  passage.  Once 
more  "  the  Branch  of  righteousness  "  (Isa.  iv.  2;  xi.  1^ — 
the  coming  heir  of  the  throne  of  David,  the  true  King 
who  is  to  execute  judgment — is  put  forward,  as  seen  in 
the  vision  of  the  prophet's  hopes. 

(16)  This  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall 
be  called,  The  Lord  our  righteousness.— It  will 
be  noticed  that,  while  this  reproduces  the  language  of 
chap,  xxiii.  6,  it  does  so  with  a  remarkable  difference. 
There  the  title,  "  The  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  is  given 
to  the  future  King,  and  the  passage  has  accordingly  been 
used  as  a  proof  oi  the  full  divinity  of  the  Chnst,  who 
is  that  King.  Here  it  is  gfiven  to  the  city,  and,  so 
g^ven,  can  only  mean  that  that  name  will  be,  as  it  were, 
the  motto  and  watchword  of  her  being.  She  will  be  a 
city  marked  by  a  righteousness  which  vnll  be  the  gift 
of  Jehovah ;  He  will  inscribe  that  name  on  her  banners, 
and  grave  it  on  her  portals.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  title  as  applied  to 
the  King. 

(17)  David  shall  never  want  a  man  •  .  .— 
The  words  are  hardly  more  than  a  repetition  of  pro- 
mises like  those  of  2  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  1  Kings  ii.  4 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  29, 36,  but  it  is  here  repeated  under  very  different 
circumstances.  Then  it  had  been  given  when  the  line 
of  David  was  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  strength.  Now 
it  is  uttered  when  that  line  seemed  on  the  very  point  of 
dying  out.  The  hope  of  the  prophet  is,  however,  inex- 
tinguishable. He  IS  certain  that  the  true  King  will 
always  be  of  the  house  of  David.  It  lay  almost  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  words  of  the  prophet 
should  find  a  fulfilment  other  than  that  which  was 
present  to  his  thoughts;  and  that,  while  he  pictured 
to  himself  an  imbroken  succession  of  sovereigns  of 
David's  line,  there  was  in  fact  a  higher  fulfilment  in 
the  continuous  sovereignly  of  the  Christ  as  the  true 
Son  of  David.  We  have  something  like  an  echo  of 
the  words  in  the  words  of  the  Angel  at  the  Annuncia- 
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JEBEMIAH,  XXXIU. 


and  the  Levites. 


the  house  of  Israel ;  ^^^  neither  shall  the 
priests  the  Levites  want  a  man  before 
me  to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to 
kindle  meat  offerings,  and  to  do  sacri- 
fice continually. 

^^)  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  ^^^  Thus  saith 
the  Lord;  *If  ye  can  break  my  cove- 
nant of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of 
the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  their  season; 
<^>  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken 
with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should 
not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne ; 
and  with  the  Levites  the  priests,  my 
ministers.  <^^  As  *the  host  of  heaven 
cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand 
of  the  sea  measured :  so  will  I  multiply 
the  seed  of  David  my  servant,  and  the 
Levites  that  minister  unto  me. 


a  l8a.54.9:  ch.Bl. 
90^ 


b  eta.  81. 87. 


(23)  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Jeremiah,  saying,  (^)  Con- 
siderest  thou  not  what  this  people 
have  spoken,  saying.  The  two  families 
which  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  he 
hath  even  cast  them  off?  thus  they 
have  despised  my  people,  that  they 
should  be  no  more  a  nation  before 
them. 

<«^>  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  If  my 
covenant  be  not  with  day  and  night, 
and  if  I  have  not  appointed  the  ordi- 
nances of  heaven  and  earth ;  (^^  then 
will  I  cast  away  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
and  David  my  servant,  so  that  I 
will  not  take  any  of  his  seed  to  be 
rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob:  for  I  will  cause 
their  captivity  to  return,  and  have 
mercy  on  them. 


tion  (Luke  L  32,  33),  and  it  is  an  echo  that  interprets 
them. 

(^)  19'either  shall  the  priests  the  Levites  want 
a  man  .  .  .—Here  again  we  have  a  promise  which  re- 
ceived a  fulfilment  other  than  that  which  the  words 
appeared  to  imply,  and  which  doubtless  was  in  the 
prophet's  thoughts.  The  Levitical  priesthood  passed 
away  (Heb.  vii.  11),  but  Christ  was  made  a  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek ;  and  by  virtue  of  their  union 
with  Him,  His  jpeople  became  a  holy  priesthood  (Heb. 
z.  19 — 22)f  offermg,  not  the  burnt-offerings  and  meat- 
offerings which  were  figures  of  the  true,  but  the 
spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanks^vin^  (1  Pet. 
iL  5),  the  sacrifice  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  wmch  alone 
was  acceptable  to  Qod  (^m.  xii.  1). 

The  special  combination,  *'  the  priests  the  Levites," 
is  not  lound  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah,  but  appears  in 
Dent.  xvii.  9 ;  xviii.  1 ;  Josh.  iii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  27 ; 
Ezek.  zliii.  19 ;  zliv.  15 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  21.  As  far  as  it  has 
any  special  significance,  it  may  indicate  either  that  the 
priestly  character,  though  not  the  specific  priestly  func- 
tions, extended  to  the  wuole  tribe  oi  Levi,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  Lovite-priests  of 
Judah  as  contrasted  with  the  priests  of  tne  "high 
places,"  or  such  as  Jeroboam  had  made  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people. 

To  kindle  meat  ofTerings.— The  meat-offering, 
or  minchah,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  meal  and 
frankincense,  not  of  flesh  (Lev.  ii.  1 — 15).  It  was  burnt 
with  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  fragrant  smoke  was  a 
"  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord." 

(19-82)  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Jeremiah,  saying  .  .  . — The  new  introduction  here 
and  in  verse  23  indicates  a  fresh  message  borne  in  on 
the  prophet's  mind  after  an  interval  of  time.  In  sub- 
stance it  repeats  the  promise  of  verses  17,  18,  but  it 
reproduces  them  with  yet  greater  solemnity.  The 
covenant  of  Jehovah  with  David  and  with  the  Levites 
the  priests  is  placed  on  the  same  level  of  permanence 
as  tne  ordered  succession  of  day  and  night.  If  the 
old  order  ultimately  gave  way  to  the  new,  it  was  only 
because  the  new  was  the  transfigured  and  glorified  re- 
production of  the  old.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
thoughts  of  the  prophet,  we  are  authorised  in  looking 


for  the  seed  of  David  and  of  the  Levites  in  those  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ,  are  made  both 
kmgs  and  priests  unto  the  Father  (Bev.  i.  6).  Just 
as  the  promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  fulfilled  in 
those  who  are  spiritually  the  children  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham  (Bom.  ix.  7, 8),  so  in  this  sense  only  can  it  be 
true  that  the  seed  of  David  and  the  Levites  shall  out. 
number  the  host  of  the  heaven  and  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
(24-26)  Considerest  thou  not  what  this  people 
have  spoken  .  .  .—The  words  that  follow  have 
been  regarded  by  many  commentators  as  the  taunt  of 
the  heatiien  nations — Chaldseans,  Egyptians,  Edomites, 
and  others — as  they  beheld  what  seemed  to  them  the 
entire  downfall  of  the  kins^ly  and  the  priestljr  orders, 
such  as  we  find  put  into  the  lips  of  the  heathen  in  Ezek. 
XXXV.  10;  xxxvi.  20.  The  woras  **this  people,*'  however, 
used  as  they  are  invariably  of  that  to  which  the  prophet 
himself  belonged  (chap.  iv.  10 ;  v.  14, 23 ;  vi.  19,  and  else- 
where), and  indeed  in  the  himdred  or  more  passages  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion.  The  prophet's  declaration  of  the 
steadfastness  of  God's  covenant  was  made  in  answer, 
not  to  the  taunts  of  the  heathen,  but  to  the  despair  of 
Israel,  such  as  had  found  utterance  in  the  words  recorded 
in  verse  10  and  chap,  xxxii.  43.  If  the  words  "  thus  they 
have  despised  my  people  "  seem  to  favour  the  former 
interpretation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  subject 
of  the  verb  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  the 
previous  clause,  and  that  the  scorn  of  other  nations 
would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  despondency  into 
which  Israel  had  fallen ;  or  they  might  emphasise  the 
fact  that  the  despondency  was  itself,  as  it  were, 
suicidal.  Those  who  despised  their  own  nation  were 
despising  the  people  of  Jenovah.  In  contrast  with  this 
despondency,  the  prophet  renews  his  assurance  of  the 
permanence  of  tne  kingly  and  priestly  lines,  and 
strengthens    it    by    reference    to    the    three    great 

Patriarchs  of  the  race,  with  whom  the  truth  of 
ehovah's  promises  was  identified  (Exod.  iii.  15),  and 
by  connecting  it  with  the  promise  of  a  return  from 
the  captivity.  When  that  return  came,  it  would  be 
the  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  yet  greater  blessings 
which  were  involved  in  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant. 
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The  Propl^ea  Message  to  Zedekiah.     JEEEMIAH,    XXXIV. 


Nebuchadnezzar^ 8  Invcuum^ 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV.— fi>  The  word 
which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the 
LoBD,  *when  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  and  all  his  army,  and  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  ^  of  his  dominion, 
and  all  the  people,  fought  against  Je- 
rusalem, and  against  all  the  cities 
thereof,  saying,  ^^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel ; 

Go  and  speak  to  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah,  and  tell  him,  Thus  saith  the 
LoBD  ;  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  bum  it  with  fire :  ^^^  and  thou  shalt 
not  escape  out  of  his  hand,  but  shalt 
surely  be  *  taken,  and  delivered  into  his 
hand;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  ^he 
shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  <*)  Yet 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  Zedekiah 


as  Kings  35.  l^c; 
ch.  5S.  4. 


1  Hcb.,  the  domin- 
ion of  hu  hand. 


b  ch.n.4. 


B.C. 

cir.  601. 


2  Heh.,  hU  nunith 
shall  tptak  to  thg 
mouth. 


king  of  Judah ;  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of 
thee,  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword : 
<*)  but  thou  shalt  die  in  peace:  and 
with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,  the 
former  kings  which  were  before  thee,, 
so  shall  they  bum  odov/rs  for  thee ;  and 
they  will  lament  thee,  saying,  Ah  lord  ! 
for  I  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith 
the  Lord. 

<^'  Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake 
all  these  words  unto  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  in  Jerusalem,  <^)  when  the  king 
of  Babylon's  army  fought  against  Je- 
rusalem, and  against  all  the  cities  of 
Judah  that  were  left,  against  Lachish^ 
and  against  Azekah  :  for  these  defenced 
cities  remained  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 

<®^  This  is  the  word  that  came  unto 
Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  after  that  the 
king  Zedekiah  had  made  a  covenant 
with  all  the  people  which  were  at  Jeru- 


XXXIY. 

(1)  When  xa'abuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 

•  .  . — The  prophecy  that  follows  is  probably  a  fuller 
statement  of  that  in  chan.  xxzii.  3, 4,  ana  delivered  shortly 
before  it,  bein^  referrea  to  there  as  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment. In  the  form  of  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar 
[n  instead  of  r,  as  in  chap.  xxiv.  1 ;  xxv.  1),  we  may 
probably  trace  the  hand  of  a  later  transcriber.  The 
same  hand  is,  perhaps,  traceable  in  the  accumulation 
of  substantives  after  the  manner  of  Dan.  iii  7 ;  v.  19. 

(2.  3)  Qo  and  speak  to  Zedekiah  .  .  .—See  Notes 
on  chap,  xxxii.  3,  4. 

(4)  Thou  Bhalt  not  die  by  the  sword.— The 
tone  is  one  of  comparative  mildness,  the  motive  ap- 

Skrentlv  being  the  wish  to  persuade  the  king  to  abandon 
s  useless  resistance,  and  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror.  His  going  to  Babjlon  would  not  neces- 
sarily shut  him  out  from  a  life  of  comparative  ease  and 
an  honourable  burial.  Jeconiah,  it  is  true,  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  (chap.  li.  31),  and  remained  there 
durinff  the  whole  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  that 
was  the  result  of  his  obstinate  resistance,  and  Zedekiah 
might  avert  that  doom  by  a  timely  submission. 

(^)  And  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fieUliers  •  .  . 
— Spices  and  perfumes  were  burnt  as  a  mark  of 
honour  at  the  burial  of  kdnes  and  persons  of  high 
rank,  and  this  is  the  burning  here  referred  to  (2 
Ghron.  xvi.  14 ;  xxi.  19).  The  Hebrews  never  adopted 
the  practice  of  burial  by  cremation,  and  for  the  most 
part  embalmed  their  dead  after  the  manner  of  Egypt 
(comp.  Gren.  1.  2 ;  John  six.  39,  40). 

They  will  lament  thee,  saying,  Ah  lord  I 
•  .  . — The  words  derive  their  full  effect  from  their 
contrast  with  the  prediction  which  the  prophet  had 
uttered  (chap.  xxii.  18)  as  to  the  burial  of  Jehoialdm 
without  any  of  the  usual  honours  of  the  funeral  dirges 
of  the  mourners.  Here  he  comforts  Zedekiah  with  the 
thought  that  no  such  shamefid  end  was  in  store  for 
him,  leaving  the  place  where  he  was  to  die  uncertain. 

(7)  Against  Lachish,  and  against  Azekah  .  .  . 
^The  two  cities  are  named  in  this  book  for  the  first 
time.    Lachish  was  one  of  the  strongest  toT^'ns  of  the 


Amorites  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  5),  and  was 
situated  in  the  8hephelah,  or  lowland  district  (Josh.  xv. 
39).  It  was  restored  or  fortified  by  Behoboam,  as  a 
defence  against  the  northern  kinp^om  (2  Chron.  xi.  9). 
Amaziah  took  refuge  there  on  his  flight  from  the  con- 
spiracy at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xiv.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxv. 
27).  It  was  taken  by  Sennacherib  on  his  way  from 
Assyria  to  Egypt,  and  made  the  monarch's  head- 
quarters (2  Chron.  xxxii.  9;  2  Kings  xviii.  17).  A 
slab  at  Kouyunjik  (Layard's  Nineveh  aiieZ  Bahvlon,. 
149 — 152 ;  MonuraenU  of  Nineveh,  2nd  Series,  Plates 
21,  24)  represents  the  siege  of  Lakhisha  by  the  armies 
of  Sennacnerib,  and  ^ves  something  like  a  ground-plan 
of  the  city.  Its  site  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  but  ruins  still  known  as  Um-lahis  are  found 
between  Gaza  and  Eleutheropolis.  It  is  mentioned 
here  as  being,  next  to  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  as  yet 
had  resisted'  the  attach  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies. 
Azekah,  less  conspicuous  in  historv,  was  also  in  the 
Shephelah  region,  and  is  named  with  other  cities  in 
Josh.  X.  10,  11,  XV.  35.  The  Philistines  were  en- 
camped between  it  and  Shochoh  in  the  days  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  also  was  fortified  by  Kehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  9).  Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as  lying  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Jerusalem. 

(8)  After  that  the  king  Zedekiah  had  made 
a  covenant  •  .  .—The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
brings  before  us  an  historical  episode  of  considerable 
interest.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  allow  in  the  case 
of  a  free-bom  Hebrew  more  than  a  temporary  bondage 
of  seven  years  (Exod.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12^18),  ex- 
tended (but  under  the  form  of  serfage  rather  than 
slavery)  in  the  later  regulations  of  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40 
to  the  time  that  might  intervene  between  the  date 
of  purchase  and  the  commencement  of  the  next  year 
of  jubilee.  In  2  Kings  iv.  1  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  working  of  the  law,  as  bringing  even  the  sons 
of  a  prophet  into  this  modified  slavery.  Only  if  the 
man  preferred  his  stat«  as  a  slave  to  the  risks  of 
freedom  could  his  master  retain  him  after  the  ap- 
pointed limit  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6).     The  law  had  appar 
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salem,  to  proclaim  "liberty  unto  them; 
W  tliat  every  man  sbonld  let  his  man- 
Bervant,  and  every  man  his  maidservant, 
heing  an  Hebrew  or  an  Hebrewess,  go 
free ;  that  none  should  serve  himself  of 
them,  to  witj  of  a  Jew  his  brother. 
(10)  Now  when  all  the  princes,  and  all 
the  people,  which  had  entered  into  the 
covenant,  heard  that  everyone  should  let 
his  manservant,  and  every  one  his  maid- 
servant, go  free,  that  none  should  serve 
themselves  of  them  any  more,  then  they 
obeyed,  and  let  them  go.  ^^^  But  after- 
ward they  turned,  and  caused  the  ser- 
vants and  the  handmaids,  whom  they 
had  let  go  free,  to  return,  and  brought 
them  into  subjection  for  servants  and 
for  handmaids. 

(12)  Therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd, 
saying,  ^^^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
Grod  of  Israel ;  I  made  a  covenant  with 
your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
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them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  saying, 
(^*)  At  the  end  of  *  seven  years  let  ye  go 
every  man  his  brother  an  Heorew, 
which  ^hath  been  sold  unto  thee ;  and 
when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years, 
thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee : 
but  your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto 
me,  neither  inclined  their  ear.  ^^^  And 
ye  were  ^now  turned,  and  had  done 
right  in  my  sight,  in  proclaiming  liberty 
every  man  to  his  neighbour;  and  ye 
had  made  a  covenant  before  me  in  the 
house  ^ which  is  called  by  my  name: 
(^^>  but  ye  turned  and  polluted  my  name, 
and  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and 
every  man  his  handmaid,  whom  he  had 
set  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  to  re- 
turn, and  brought  them  into  subjection, 
to  be  unto  you  for  servants  and  for 
handmaids. 

(17)  Therefore  thus   saith  the  Lord  ; 
Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  in 


rently  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  nobles  of  Jndah, 
like  those  of  Athens  before  Solon,  and  Rome  before 
the  institution  of  the  Tribunate,  had  used  the  law 
of  debt  to  bring  a  large  number  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens into  slavery,  Just  as  their  successors  did  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  v.  5).  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  dangler  from  the  ChaldsBan  invasion, 
and  that  he  mi^ht  have  the  ready  service  of  freemen 
instead  of  the  forced  work  of  slaves,  nerhaps  also  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  of  the  law,  tnat  followed  on 
it-s  discovery,  probablv  in  the  form  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  m  the  days  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8), 
Zedekiah  had  been  led  to  promise  freedom  to  aU  the 
slave  population  of  this  class  that  were  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  either  as  a  celebration  of  a  Sabbatic 
year,  or  jubilee,  or,  irrespective  of  any  such  observance, 
as  a  reparation  for  past  neglect.  The  step  was  pro- 
bably not  without  its  influence  in  giving  fresh  energy 
to  the  defenders  of  the  city.  The  ChaldsBans,  threatened 
by  the  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army  (chap,  zxxvii.  5), 
raised  the  siege  (verse  21).  When  the  danger  was  past, 
however,  the  princes  who  had  agreed  to  the  emancipa- 
tion retumea  to  their  old  policy  of  oppression  (verse 
11),  and  those  who  had  been  liberated  were  brought 
under  a  bondage  all  the  more  bitter  for  the  temporary 
taste  of  freedom.  Against  this  perfidious  tyranny  the 
prophet,  stirred  by  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  bears  his 
protests.  His  sympathies,  like  those  of  true  prophets 
at  all  times,  were  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  The 
phrase  "  proclaim  liberty  "  was  closely  connected  with 
the  year  of  jubilee,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  10.  Isa.  hi.  1. 

(13)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  prophet  takes 
as  his  text  the  law  which  had  been  so  flagrantly  broken 
(Exod.  xxi.  2),  reminding  them  under  what  circum- 
stances that  law  had  been  given.  Their  fathers  had 
then  been  delivered  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
this  was  part  of  the  covenant  which  Grod  had  made 
with  them — ^freedom  and  blessing  being  gfiyen  by 
Him,  obedience  promised  by  them.  They  were  never 
to  foif^et  the  bitterness  of   the   bondage  they  had 


known  (comp.  the  form  of  the  fourth  commandment 
in  Deut.  v.  15),  and  were  to  make  it  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  their  national  polity  that  no  Israelite 
should  ever  T)ass,  except  by  his  own  free  choice,  into  a 
condition  of  hopeless  fife-long  slavery. 

(U)  At  the  end  of  seven  years  .  .  .—The  im- 
mediate context,  "  when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years." 
shows  that  the  liberation  was  intended  to  take  place  at 
the  be^innin^  of  the  seventh  year.  The  Sabbath-yea.* 
was  to  oring  its  rest  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to  the  land. 

Your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  me  .  •  .— 
The  words  imply  the  fact  already  stated,  that  there  had 
been  a  long-continued  violation  of  the  law  to  which  the 
prophet  refers.  In  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  Ixi.  1  (assuming  the 
earner  date  of  those  prophecies)  we  may  trace  a 
protest  against  that  violation. 

(15)  Ye  had  made  a  covenant  before  me  in 
the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name.— The 
words  point  to  the  solemnity  with  which  the  new 
engagements  had  been  contracted.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  king  had  issued  an  edict,  or  that  judges  had 
given  their  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  old  law, 
but  princes  and  people  had  met  together  in  the  courts 
of  the  Temple,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
had  entered  into  this  covenant,  as  did  their  descend- 
ants afterwards  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  v.  12, 
13),  with  Him  and  with  each  other.  Tlieir  sin  in 
breaking  their  covenant  was  therefore  a  sin  against 
Him  as  well  as  against  their  brethren. 

(16)  But  ye  turned  and  polluted  my  name  .  .  . 
— ^The  second  verb  is  the  same  as  that  translated 
"profane  the  name  of  the  Lord"  in  Lev.  xix.  12,  in 
close  connexion  with  the  sin  of  swearing  falsely.  The 
sin  of  which  the  princes  and  rich  men  had  been  guilty 
was  not  merely  an  act  of  injustice.  Tliev  had  broken 
the  third  commandment  as  well  as  the  eignth,  and  were 
accordingly  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

07)  Behold,  1  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you  .  .  • 
The  phrase  ''proclaim  liberty,"  prominent  in  con« 
nexion  with  the  law  which  had  been  broken  (Lev. 
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proclaiming  liberty,  every  one  to  his 
brother,-  and  every  man  to  his  neigh- 
bour :  behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for 
yon,  saith  the  Lobd,  to  the  sword,  to 
the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine ; 
and  I  will  make  you  ^to  be  "removed 
into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
08)  And  I  will  give  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  my  covenant,  which  have 
not  performed  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant which  they  had  made  before 
me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain, 
and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof, 
(i»)  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the 
princes  of  Jerusalem,  the  eunuchs,  and 
the  priests,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
land,  which  passed  between  the  parts 
of  the  calf;  (^>  I  will  even  give  them 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into 
the  hand  of  them  that  seek  their  life : 
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and  their  *dead  bodies  shall  be  for 
meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and 
to  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  (^i)  And 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  and  his  princes 
will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that 
seek  their  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  army,  which  are  gone 
up  from  you.  ^^)  Behold,  I  will  com- 
mand, saith  the  Lobd,  and  cause  them 
to  return  to  this  city;  and  they  shall 
fight  against  it,  and  i^ke  it,  and  bum 
it  with  fire :  and  I  will  make  the  cities 
of  Judah  a  desolation  without  an  in- 
habitant. 

CHAPTEE  XXXV.— (1)  The  word 
which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the 
Lobd  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  saying. 


10 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  1),  is  emphasised  with  an  indignant  irony. 
They  had  refused  to  act  "as  the  servants  of  Jeho- 
vah" (Ley.  xxY.  55)  under  His  protection,  finding  in 
that  service  their  perfect  freedom;  and  He,  there- 
fore, in  His  righteons  wrath,  would  punish  them  by 
giving  them  the  emancipation  which  they  denied  to 
others.  He  would  set  them  free  from  His  service,  and 
therefore  from  His  protection,  and  leave  them  to  their 
fate — ^to  the  sword,  to  the  famine,  to  exile.  They  had 
refused  the  obedience  which  was  freedom  :  they  should 
have  the  freedom  which  would  be  bondage. 

(18)  When  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain  .  .  .— 
The  passage  is  interesting;  as  showing  the  survival  of 
one  of  the  oldest  rites  of  i'atriarchal  times.  So,  when 
Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  victims 
that  had  been  slain  were  cut  up  and  arranged  opposite 
each  other,  and  when  the  **  burning  lamp "  passed 
between  the  pieces  it  was  the  token  that  Jenovan  had 
completed  the  covenant,  even  as  men  complete  it  (Gren. 
XV.  10 — 17).  The  implied  thought  thus  symbolised 
was  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  prayed,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  1  Sam.  xi.  7,  that  they  might  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  like  the  victims  if  they  broke  the 
covenant.  The  antiquity  and  wide  extent  of  the  sym- 
bolism is  shown  by  its  appearing  in  the  ritual  of 
Greece,  as  in  the  phiase  tpKia  r4fiy€iy — to  ratify  (literally, 
to  cut)  oaths,  in  Homer  {Uiad,  il  124,  Od.  xxiv.  483, 
and  elsewhere),  and  the  Latin  Jfoedtis  ferire.  In  Livy 
(i.  24)  we  have  both  the  phrase,  the  act  which  it  im- 
plied, and  the  prayer  whicn  accompanied  it,  that  if  the  ' 
iloman  people  proved  unfaithful  to  their  covenant 
Jupiter  would  slay  them  as  the  priest  slew  the  victim. 
"  Tu  illo  die,  Jwpvter,  populum  Aomanum  stcferito,  ut 
ego  hunc  porcum  hie  hodie  feHam,  tantoque  magis 
ferito,  qtuinio  magis  potee  poUeaqtie"  ("Do  thou. 
Jupiter,  on  that  day  so  smite  the  Roman  people  [ii 
they  break  the  covenant]  as  I  this  day  smite  this  swine 
— ^yea,  so  much  the  more  smite  them  as  thou  art 
mightier  and  more  prevailing.'*) 

(&)  The  eunuchs.— See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  2. 
They  were  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  of  alien 
birth  (comp.  Isa.  Ivi.  3),  as  in  the  case  of  Eoed-melech 
(chap,  xxxviii.  7),  who  had  become  proselytes  on  enter- 
ing the  king's  service.    The  prominence  given  to  them 


indicates  that  in  Judah  as  in  Assyria,  and  we  may  add, 
in  all  Oriental  monarchies,  they  held  high  position  in 
the  king's  court,  and  had  probably,  like  the  princes  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  enriched  themselves  by  lending 
money  to  the  poorer  Israelites,  and  then  bringing  them 
into  bondage.  It  is  significant  that  here  they  take 
precedence  of  the  priests,  as  in  chap.  xxix.  2  of  the 
princes. 

(20)  Their  dead  bodies  shall  be  for  meat  .  .  . 
—As  in  chaps,  vii.  33,  xvL  4,  xix.  7,  this  takes  its  place 
as  the  extremest  penalty  of  transgression.  The  sen- 
tence on  Zedekiah  and  his  princes — i.e.,  those  who 
were  more  immediately  connected  with  his  policy — ^is  as 
before  (verse  5)  somewhat  milder,  probably  because  he, 
though  too  weak  and  vacillating  to  stop  the  evil  which 
the  prophet  condemned,  had  not  been  actively  pro- 
minent m  the  transgression  of  the  covenant,  and 
showed  more  disposition,  as  in  chap.  xxxviL  17,  to 
listen  to  his  counsels. 

(21)  The  king  of  Babylon's  army,  which  are 
gone  up  from  you  .  .  .—The  words  are  important, 
as  showing,  as  before  stated,  that  the  siege  had  actually 
been  raised,  and  that  the  nobles  of  Judah  were  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  the  danger  which  had  led  them  to 
a  simulated,  or,  at  best,  transient  repentance,  had  passed 
away  altogether.  They  were  reckoning  once  again  on 
the  help  that  they  trusted  was  to  come  from  Egypt 
(chap,  xxxvii.  7)  They  are  warned,  however,  in  tne 
next  verse  that  the  Babylonian  army  shall  return,  as 
executing  the  judgment  of  Jehovan,  and  that  then 
there  wifi  be  no  escape  for  them. 

XXXV. 

(1)  In  the  days  of  Jehoiakim.--The  prophecy 
that  follows  carries  us  back  over  a  period  of  about 
seventeen  years  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  prophet's 
life  and  work.  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  besie^. 
Jehoiakim  had  not  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  mi- 
quities.  The  armies  of  the  Chaldaeans  were,  however, 
in  the  meantime  moving  on  the  outskirts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judtdi  (verse  II)  or  were  driving  the  nomad 
inhabitants,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  tents,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  cities.  The  first  capture  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  B.c.  607. 
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(^)  Go  unto  the  house  of  the  Be- 
chabites,  and  speak  nnto  them,  and 
bring  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
into  one  of  the  chambers,  and  give 
them  wine  to  drink. 

(')  Then  I  took  Jaazaniah  the  son  of 
Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Habaziniah,  and 


his  brethren,  and  all  his  sons,  and  the 
whole  house  of  the  Eechabites ;  (^>  and  I 
brought  them  into  the  house  of  the 
LoBD,  into  tbe  chamber  of  the  sons  of 
Hanan,  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  a  man  of 
God,  which  was  by  the  chamber  of  the 
princes,  which  was  above  the  chamber 


(2)  Qo  unto  the  house  of  the  Beohabites  .  .  . 
— The  word  "  house  "  is  used  throughout  the  chapter  in 
the  sense  of  "  family."  Among  uiose  who  had  thus 
taken  refuge  were  the  tribe,  or  sect,  or  even  fraternity 
known  by  tiiis  name.  Their  founder  was  the  Jonadab, 
or  Jehonadab,  who  appears  as  the  ally  of  Jehu  in  the 
OTorthrow  of  the  house  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  z.  15).  It 
is  dear  from  that  history  that  he  exercised  an  influence 
oyer  the  people  which  Jehu  was  glad  to  secure,  and 
that  he  welcomed  "  the  seal  for  the  Lord "  which  led 
Jehu  to  the  massacre  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  He 
is  described  as  the  **  son  of  Rechab,"  but  seeing  that 
that  name,  which  means  '*  chariot,''  was  applied  to  the 
great  Tishbite  prophet,  as  in  "the  chariot  of  Israel, 
and  the  horsemen  thereof "  (2  Kings  ii.  12),  it  has 
been  thought,  with  some  probability,  that  the  name  "son 
of  Bechab "  means  "  Son  of  the  chariot "  (so  in  hiter 
Jewish  history  we  haye  Bar-cochba  *-  son  of  the  star), 
-1.6.,  "  disciple  of  the  great  prophet."  Anyhow,  the  life 
which  Jonadab  enforced  on  his  followers  presented  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  that  of  Elijah.    It  was  a 

?frotest  against  the  Baal- worship  that  had  flowed  into 
srael  from  Phcenicia,  against  the  corruption  of  the 
life  of  cities,  against  the  intemperance  which  was  taint- 
ing the  life  of  Israel  (Amos  yi.  4 — 6).  It  reminds  us 
in  this  respect  of  the  more  ascetic  sects,  such  as  the 
Wahabees  of  Arabia  in  the  eighteenth  century  (see 
Bnrckhardt's  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  p.  283;  Pal- 
naye's  Arahia)^  that  haye  at  times  arisen  among 
the  followers  of  Mahomet.  It  has  some  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  medissyal 
Christendom.  From  1  Chron.  ii.  55  it  appears  that 
"the  house  of  Bechab"  belonged  to  the  Kenites  who 
had  joined  the  Israelites  on  their  exodus  from  Egypt, 
and  had  settled  in  their  lands,  retaining  their  old  haoits 
(Judg.  i.  16;  iy.  11;  Num.  x.  20  —  32;  1  Sam. 
zy.  6;  zxviL  10).  Such  a  jpeople  naturally  retdned 
many  of  the  habits  of  patriarchal  life,  ana  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Elijah  himself  issued  from  their 
tents. 

(3)  Then  I  took  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Jere- 
miah .  .  . — The  names  (Jaazaniah  -•  Jehoyah  hears, 
Jeremiah  =  Jehoyah  exalts,  Habaziniah  =  Jehovah 
^thers)  are  not  without  significance,  as  showing  that 
tiie  Bicchabites  were  sharers  in  the  faith  of  Israel, 
perhaps,  as  an  order,  conspicuous  witnesses  for  that 
faith.  The  name  Jeremiah  may  possibly  indicate  that 
there  was  some  preyious  connexion  between  the  Becha- 
bites  and  the  prophet's  family. 

HIb  brethren,  and  all  his  sons  .  •  .—The  words 
may  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  but  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Bechabites  were  a  religious  order  rather 
than  a  family,  the  terms  may  indicate  different  stages 
or  deg^rees  of  membership,  the  "  brethren  "  being  those 
who  were  fully  incorporated,  the  "sons/*  those  who 
like  "the  sons  of  the  prophets"  (2  Kinjfs  iy.  38;  yi. 
1;  ix.  1;  Amos  yii.  14}  were  still  in  training  as  pro- 
iMitioners.  Such  a  use  of  the  word  "  brethren  "  would 
in^w  naturaUy  out  of  that  of  "sons,"  and  is  found 
in  this  wider  sense  of  priests  and  Leyites  (1  Chron. 


xy.  5 — 18 ;  xxvi.  7 — 32  and  elsewhere)  and  of  prophets 
(Bey.  xxii.  9). 

(^)  I  brought  them  into  the  house  of  the 
Iiord  .  .  .—The  Temple  of  Solomon   appears  from 

1  Kings  yi.  5  to  haye  had,  like  a  cathedral,  apartments 
oonstnicted  in  its  precincts  which  were  assigned,  by 
special  fayour,  for  the  residence  of  conspicuous  priests 
or  prophets.  Huldah  the  prophetess  seems  to  haye 
dwelt  m  some  such  apartments  known  as  "the  college" 
(see  2  Elings  xxii.  14).  In  this  case  the  chamber  was 
occupied  by  the  sons  of  Hanan.  He,  or  Igdaliah  (the 
Hebrew  punctuation  is  decisiye  in  fayour  of  Hanan),  is 
described  as  "  a  man  of  God — i.e.,  as  a  prophet — and 
therefore  sym^thising,  we  may  belieye,  with  Jere- 
miah's work  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  27 ;  1  Kings 
xiii  1 ;  XX.  28 ;  2  Kings  iy.  7,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  ll ; 

2  Chron.  xi.  2).  It  would  seem,  from  the  narratiye, 
that  Jeremiah  had  no  chamber  of  his  own.  Here 
also  "the  sons  of  Hanan"  are  probably  a  company 
at  scholars  under  the  training  of  the  prophet,  Jere- 
miah introducing  as  it  were  the  two  religious  orders 
to  each  other.  The  "princes,"  as  in  chaps,  xxyi 
10,  xxxyi.  12,  were  probably  official  persons  who, 
though  not  priests,  were  entitled  to  residence  in  the 
precincts,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Gemariah  in  chap, 
xxxyi.  10.  The  "  keeper  of  the  door,"  as  in  chap.  lii.  24, 
was  probably  one  of  the  higher  section  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  stress  laid  on  all  these  details  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  show  that  the  memorable  dramatic 
scene  that  followed,  daring  as  it  seemed,  was  acted  in 
the  presence  of  representatiyes  of  the  priestly,  nro- 

Ehetic,  and  official  orders.  The  name  of  Maaseiah  has, 
oweyer,  a  special  interest  attached  to  it.  Shallum, 
the  name  of  his  father,  is  found  in  2  Kings  xxiL  14  as 
that  of  the  husband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  he  is  described  as  tne  "  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe,"  i.e.,  probably  of  the  yestments  of  the 
priests,  and  as  dwelling  in  the  ** college"  (literally,  the 
"  second  "  part,  or  annexe  of  some  other  building).  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  inference  that  in  the 
Maaseiah  who  now  appears  as  receiving  Jeremiah 
and  the  Bechabites,  we  haye  the  son  of  the  prophetess 
who  had  taken  so  actiye  a  part  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  whose  influence  had 
coloured  the  whole  of  the  prophet's  life,  who  had 
brought  up  her  son  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple. 
We  are  brought  as  it  were  into  the  innermost  circle 
of  the  prophetic  company  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  re- 
minded of  Simeon  and  Anna,  and  those  who  waited 
for  the  consolation,  for  the  redemption  of  Israel 
(Luke  ii.  25,  38).  The  influence  of  Shallum  may,  per- 
haps, be  traced  in  the  fact  that  the  king  who  ap- 
pears in  history  as  Jehoahaz  had  probably  been  named 
by  Josiah  after  him  (2  Elings  xxiii.  30;  1  Chron.  iii. 
15),  as  Da^dd  named  one  of  his  sons  after  Nathan 
(2  Sam.  y.  14).  It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  point  of  yiew, 
characteristic  of  Jeremiah  that  he  adheres  in  chap, 
xxii.  1  to  the  old  name  giyen  on  his  birth,  and  not 
to  that  which  he  had  apparently  adopted  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne.    The  name  Snallum,  it  may 
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of  Maaseiah  the  son  of  Shallum,  the 
keeper  of  the  ^door:  ^s)  and  I  set 
before  the  sons  of  the  house  of  the 
Bechabites  pots  full  of  wine,  and  cnps, 
and  I  said  unto  them,  Drink  ye  wine. 
(^>  But  they  said.  We  will  drink  no 
wine :  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab 
our  father  commanded  us,  saying, 
Te  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye, 
nor  your  sons  for  ever:  <^^  neither 
shaU  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed, 
nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any : 
but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in 
tents ;  that  ye  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers, 
f®)  Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab  our  father 
in  aU  that  he  hath  charged  us,  to  drink 
no  wine  all  our  days,  we,  our  wives,  our 
sons,  nor  our  daughters ;  <^)  nor  to  build 
houses  for  us  to  dwell  in :  neither  have 
we  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed :  (^^>  but 
we  have  dwelt  in  tents,  and  have 
obeyed,  and  done  according  to  all  that 
Jonadab  our  father  commanded  us. 
(^^^  But  it  came  to  pass,  when  Nebu- 
chadrezzar king  of  Babylon  came  up 
into  the  land,  that  we  said,  Come,  and 
let  us  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the 
army  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  for  fear  of 


1  Heb.,  thrUhold, 
or,  veuel. 


ach.iail; 


the  army  of  the  Syrians :  so  we  dwell  at 
Jerusalem. 

i^)  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
LoBD  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  (^>  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel ;  Gk)  and  tell  the  men  of  Judah 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Will 
ye  not  receive  instruction  to  hearken  to 
my  words?  saith  the  Lord.  (^^^  The 
words  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab^ 
that  he  commanded  his  sons  not  to 
drink  wine,  are  performed ;  for  unto  this 
day  they  drink  none,  but  obey  their 
father's  commandment :  notwitnstand- 
ing  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  rising  early 
and  speaking;  but  ye  hearkened  not 
unto  me.  ^^^  I  have  sent  also  unto 
you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising 
up  early  and  sending  them,  saying, 
•Betum  ye  now  every  man  from  his 
evil  way,  and  amend  your  doings,  and 
go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them,, 
and  ye  shall  dweU  in  the  land  which  I 
have  given  to  you  and  to  your  fathers : 
but  ye  have  not  inclined  your  ear,  nor 
hearkened  unto  me.  ^^^^  Because  the 
sons  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab  have 
performed  the  commandment  of  their 
father,  which  he  commanded  them ;  but 
this  people  hath  not  hearkened  unto 


be  noted,  means  "  retribution/'  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

(6-«)  We  will  drink  no  wine  .  .  .—We  have  here, 
as  it  were,  the  role  of  the  tribe  or  order  which  looked 
to  Jonadab  as  its  founder.  Like  Samson  ( Jadg.  xiii. 
4  5),  Samnel  (inferentially  from  1  Sam.  i.  11, 15),  and 
the  Baptist  (Lnke  i.  15),  they  were  life-long  Nazarites 
(Num.  vi.  1— -6).  Jonadab's  intention  was  obviously  to 
keep  them  as  a  separate  people,  retaining  their  nomadic 
form  of  life,  free  from  the  contamination  of  cities,  or 
the  temptations  of  acquired  property,  or  the  risks  of 
attack  which  such  property  brought  with  it.  Thej 
are  now  invited,  ana  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  a 
strange  invitation  to  come  from  a  prophet's  lips,  to 
break  that  rule,  and  they  answer  almost  in  the  tone  of 
a  calm  but  indignant  protest.  Thev  have  been  faithful 
hitherto,  and  they  will  continue  faithful  still.  In  the 
words  "  that  your  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  "  we 
may,  perhaps,  trace  an  echo  of  the  mth  commandment 
(Exoa.  XX.  12),  viewed  as  extending  to  the  relations 
which  connect  the  members  of  an  order  with  its  head. 
The  rule  has  descended  to  the  followers  of  Islam, 
and  the  law  of  abstinence  has  been  extended  by  Abd- 
ul-Wahab  to  tobacco.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  re- 
lates that  the  Nabathseans  adopted  the  Rechabite  rule 
in  its  completeness.    Possibly  they  were  Rechabites. 

W  When  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon 
oame  up  into  the  land  .  •  .—The  statement  has 
the  character  of  an  apologetic  explanation.  They 
had  been  driven,  as  the  peasants  of  Judsea  had  been 
(chaps,  iv.  6;  viii.  14),  to  take  refuge  from  the  in- 
Tading  armies,  probably  in  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  in  the  eighth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
1,  2),  bringing  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  as  far  aa 
they  could,  with  them,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary 
casualty,  and  they  intended,  when  the  danger  waa 
over,  to  return  to  their  former  mode  of  life.  The 
Syrians  are  joined  with  the  Chaldees  in  the  invasion,, 
as  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  2. 

(12)  Then  oame  the  word  of  the  Iiord  unto 
Jeremiah. — Up  to  this  time  the  prophet  had  acted  on 
the  thought  which  came  into  his  mind  as  an  inspiration, 
without  apparently  more  than  a  partial  insight  into  its 
meaning.  Now,  as  the  words  indicate,  he  passes  at 
once  into  the  prophetic  state  and  speaks  the  prophetic 
words.  It  follows  from  verse  18  that  it  was  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bechabites  and  formed,  we  may 
believe,  the  conclusion  of  this  strange  dramatic  scene. 

(13)  Will  ye  not  receive  instruction  .  .  .—The 
argument  of  the  prophet  is  naturally  an  d  fortiori  one. 
The  words  of  Jonaaab  had  been  kept  faithfully  as  a 
rule  of  life  for  300  years  by  his  descendants  or 
his  order.  The  words  of  Jehovah,  "rising  early  and 
speaking"  through  His  prophets  (we  note  the  repetition 
of  the  characteristic  phrase  of  chaps,  vii.  13  and  xxv.  3), 
were  neglected  bv  the  people  whom  He  had  adopted  aa 
His  children.  They,  too,  had  the  same  promise  that  by 
obeying  they  should  dwell  in  the  land  which  He  liaa 
given  tnem,  but  they  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  th& 
promise  and  the  warning  which  it  implied. 

0^)  Betum  ye  now  every  man  from  his  evil 
way. — The  words  are  more  than  a  general  summary 
of  the  teaching  of  earlier  prophets,  and  we  find  in  them 
an  almost  verbal  reproduction  of  the  burden  of  Jere* 
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me:  '^^'^ therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd 
Grod  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Be- 
hold, I  will  bring  upon  Judah  and  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the 
evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against 
them :  because  I  have  spoken  unto 
them,  but  they  have  not  heard ;  and  I 
have  called  unto  them,  but  thej  have 
not  answered. 

(^)  And  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  house 
of  the  Bechabites,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Because  ye 
have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jona- 
dab  your  father,  and  kept  all  his  pre- 


l  Keh.,Tlure  shall 
not  a  man  be  cut 
off  from  Jonadub 
thetono/Reehab 
to  itandt  &c. 


cepts,  and  done  according  unto  all  that 
he  hath  commanded  you :  (^^  therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Gk)d 
of  Israel;  ^Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL— (1^  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  that  this  word  came  unto  Jere- 
miah fix>m  the  Lord,  saying,  <2)  Take 
thee  a  roll  of  a  book,  and  write  therein 
all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto 


miah's  own  preacliiiig,  in  chap.  xxv.  5,  6,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jenoiakim,  i.e.,  before  the  incident  here  re- 
corded. 

(^7)  Because  I  have  spoken  unto  them,  but 
they  have  not  heard.— The  prophet  in  part  repro- 
duces his  own  earlier  complaint  from  chaps,  vu.  13, 
xxv.  7,  a  complaint  which  has  been  the  ever-recnrrin^ 
harden  of  all  teachers  of  wisdom  (Prov.  1.  24)  and  (3 
all  trae  prophets  (Isa.  Ixv.  12,  Ixvi.  4). 

W  Because  ye  have  obeyed  the  command- 
ment of  Jonadab  your  flAther.— The  words  decide 
nothing  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  commandment  re- 
ferred to  upon  others.  The  law  which  Jeremiah 
received  as  given  bj  God  laid  down  no  snch  role  of  life. 
A  righteons  life  was  possible  without  it  (chap.  zxii.  15; 
Matt.  xi.  19).  What  he  was  taught  to  praise  was  the 
steadfastness  and  loyalty  with  which  they  adhered  to  a 
merely  human  precept,  not  at  variance  with  the  letter 
of  any  divine  law,  and  designed,  like  the  Nazarite  vow, 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  that  £iw — ^the  idea  of  a  life-long 
consecration — to  its  hifi^hest  point.  The  temper  of 
faithfulness  to  any  rule  of  life  sanctioned  by  pre- 
scription, whether  it  be  that  of  a  school,  a  college, 
a  guild,  or  a  religious  order,  is  in  itself  praiseworthy 
as  compared  with  that  of  individual  self-assertion  and 
self-wifl. 

(19)  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever.— 
Taking  the  words  in  their  simplest  literal  sense,  they 
find  a  fulfilment  in  the  strange  unlooked-for  way  in 
which  the  name  and  customs  of  the  Bechabites  nave 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time.  The  Jewish  historian 
Hegesippus  (see  Euseb.  Hist  Eccl.  ii.  23),  in  his  account 
of  tne  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  names  the  sons  of 
the  Bechabites  as  looking  on  in  reverential  sympathy 
with  one  whose  life,  like  Sieir  own,  carried  the  Nazarite 
type  to  its  highest  perfection.  In  the  account  which 
Diodorus  Sicmus  (xix.  94)  gives  of  the  Nabathsaans 
as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  planting  fruit-trees,  nor 
building  houses,  and  enforcing  this  rule  of  life  under 
pain  of  death,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  the 
Bechabite  type.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  reports  that  he  found  100,000  Jews  who  were 
named  Bechabites,  and  who  lived  after  their  fashion 
near  El  Jubar,  and  that  they  were  governed  bv  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  David.  More  recent  travellers.  Dr. 
Wolff  (Journal,  1829,  ii.  334;  1839,  j).  389)  and  Signor 
Pierotti  {T^ranacuiiions  of  British  Association,  1§62), 
report  that  they  have  met  tribes  near  Mecca,  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  in  Yemen  and  Senaar,  who  observed  the 
rule  of  Jonadab,  claimed  to  be  his  descendants,  re- 


ferred to  Jerem.  xxxv.  19  as  f  ulfiUed  in  them,  and  led 
the  life  of  devout  Jews.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  these  later  instances  we  may  trace  the  effect  of  the 
Wahabee  ascetic  movement  among  the  Mahomedan 
Arabs,  identifying  its  rule  with  the  old  practice  of  the 
son  of  Bechab  (Burckhardt:  Bedouins  and  Wahdbys, 
p.  283). 

The  words  "  stand  before"  have,  however,  in  Hebrew 
a  distinct  secondary  meaning.  It  was  a  definitely 
liturgical  expression  for  the  ministrations  of  the 
Levites  who  were  chosen  to  *'  stand  before  "  the  Lord 
(Deut.  X.  8,  xviii.  5,  7),  and  a  like  meaning  is  prominent 
in  chap.  vii.  10,  xv.  19 ;  Gen.  xviii.  22 ;  Ju^es  xx.  28 ;  ]Ps. 
cxxxiv.  1.  The  Targum  of  this  passage,  indeed,  actually 
grives  **'  ministering  before  me  "  as  its  paraphrase.  The 
natural  inference  would  be  that  the  Becnabites  were 
bv  these  words  admitted,  in  virtue  of  their  Nazarite 
character,  to  serve  as  Levites  in  the  Temple — to  be, 
in  fact,  a  higher  class  of  Nethinim  (see  Notes  on 
1  Chron.  ix.  2 ;  Ezra  ii.  43) — and  this  view  is  con- 
firmed (1)  by  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  ascribes  Ps.  Ixxi. 
to  "the  sons  of  Jonadab,  the  first  that  were  led  captive; " 
(2)  that  a  son  of  Bechab  is  associated  in  Neh.  iii.  14  with 

Sriests  and  Levites  and  nobles  in  repairing  the  walls  of 
erusalem;  (3)  in  1  Ohron.  ii.  55  the  Kedukbites  have  be- 
come scribes,  and  in  the  Vulgate  (evidence  of  a  Jewish 
tradition  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words),  the  proper 
names  of  the  English  version,  **  Tirathites,  Shimeathites, 
and  Sucathites,"  which  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge, 
are  represented  by  **  canentes  et  resonantes  et  in  taber^ 
naculxs  eommorantes"  ('*  singing,  and  plaving  instru- 
ments, and  dwelling  in  tents''^,  which  unite  tne  functions 
of  Levites  with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Bechabites.  So 
Hegesippus  (as  above)  speaks  of  priests  who  were  of 
the  sons  of  Bechab  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

XXXVI. 

(1)  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  .  .  .—The 
prophetic  message  that  follows  is  brought  by  the  date 
thus  given  into  close  contact  with  chap,  xxv.,  and  it  is 
a  reasonable  inference  that  we  have  in  that  chapter  the 
substance  of  part,  at  least,  of  what  was  written  by 
Baruch  from  the  prophet's  dictation  in  verse  4.  The 
contents  exactly  agree  with  the  description  of  the 
prophecy  ^ven  here  in  verse  2. 

(2)  Take  thee  a  roll  of  a  book.— The  same  phrase 
meets  us  in  Ps.  xl.  7  (ascribed  by  some  critics  to  Jere- 
miah), but  does  not  occur  in  any  earlier  prophet  or 
historical  book.  It  is  found  in  later  prophets  (Ezek. 
ii.  9,  iii.  1;  Zech.  v.  1,  2).  It  probably  followed  on 
the  introduction  of  parchment  as  a  material  for  writing 
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thee  against  Israel,  and  against  Judah, 
and  against  all  the  nations,  from  the 
day  I  spake  unto  thee,  from  the  days 
of  *  Josiah,  even  unto  this  day.  (^)  It 
may  be  that  the  house  of  Judah  will 
hear  all  the  evil  which  I  purpose  to  do 
xmto  them ;  that  they  may  return  every 
man  from  his  evil  way ;  that  I  may 
forgive  their  iniquity  and  their  sin. 

W  Then  Jeremiah  called  Barueh  the 
son  of  Neriah :  and  Barueh  wrote  from 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of 
the  LoBD,  which  he  had  spoken  unto 
him,  upon  a  roll  of  a  book,  t^)  And 
Jeremiah  commanded  Barueh,  saying, 
I  am  shut  up;  I  cannot  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord:  t*^  therefore  go 
thou,  and  read  in  the  roll,  which  thou 
hast  written  from  my  mouth,  the  words 
of  the  Lord  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
in  the  Lord's  house  upon  the  fasting 
day :  and  also  thou  shalt  read  them  in 


a  ch.l5wS. 


B.a 

cir.  eoo. 


1  Heb..  tJuir  tup- 
vlUfdion  Bhall 
fall 


the  ears  of  all  Judah  that  come  out  of 
their  cities.  ^^^  It  may  be  ^they  will 
present  their  supplication  before  the 
Lord,  and  will  return  every  one  from 
his  evil  way :  for  great  is  the  anger  and 
the  fury  that  the  Lord  hath  pronounced 
against  this  people.  ^^^  And  Barueh 
the  son  of  Neriah  did  according  to  all 
that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  commanded 
him,  reading  in  the  book  the  words  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Lord's  house. 

(9)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah,  in  the  ninth  month,  that  they 
proclaimed  a  fast  before  the  Lord  to 
all  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  all 
the  people  that  came  from  the  cities  of 
Judah  unto  Jerusalem.  (^^^Then  read 
Barueh  in  the  book  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
chamber  of  Gremariah  the  son  of 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  in  the  higher  court, 


on,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  the  roll  for  the 
papyrus  books,  for  which,  from  their  fragile  fabric,  a 
different  form  was  necessary.  The  command  thus 
given  to  Barueh  is  interesting  as  letting  us,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  "workshop"  of  the  prophet.  He 
speaks  probably  without  premeditation,  as  the  word 
of  the  Lord  comes  to  him  (Matt.  z.  19).  A  disciple  acts 
as  reporter,  and  preserves  the  utterance  in  writmg.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  respect  to  note  the  parallelism 
between  Jeremiah's  modus  operandi  and  St.  Paul's 
(Rom.  xvi.  22;  GaL  vi.  11;  2  Thess.  iiL  17).  From 
time  to  time  the  prophet  collects,  repeats,  revises, 
and,  in  modem  phrase,  edits  what  he  has  uttered. 
We  have  here  accordingly  what  may  be  described 
as  the  history  of  the  first  volume  of  his  discourses — a 
volume  which  perished,  as  the  chapter  records,  but  of 
which  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  present  book  are  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction. 

(3)  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Judah  will 
hear  .  .  . — Better,  hearken  to,  as  implying  more  than 
the  physical  act  of  listening.  Here  again,  in  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  Israel  would  "  return  every 
man  from  his  evil  way,"  we  have  a  distinct  echo  from 
chap.  XXV.  5. 

(4)  Then  Jeremiah  called  Barueh  the  son  of 
Neriah. — See  Note  on  chap,  xxxii.  12.  The  prophet 
was,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  in  some  way  hindered^ 
though  apparently  not  by  imprisonment,  as  he  and 
Barueh  could  hide  themselves  (verse  19) :  Barueh 
therefore  had  to  act  not  only  as  the  prophet's  amanuensis, 
but  as  the  preacher  of  his  sermon.  It  will  be  noted 
that  an  interval  of  some  months  elapsed  between  the 
dictation  and  the  public  utterance. 

(0)  In  the  Lord's  house  upon  the  fasting  day. 
— Literally,  a  fast  day.  We  learn  from  verse  9  that 
this  was  one  of  the  special  fasts  "  proclaimed  "  in  times 
of  national  distress  (comp.  Joel  u.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3, 
4 ;  1  Elings  xxi.  10),  and  it  was  accordingly  a  time  when 
the  courts  of  the  Temple  would  be  more  than  usually 
thronged,  and  when,  it  might  be  hoped,  the  people 
gathered  in  them  would  be  more  than  usually  disposed 


to  listen  to  warnings  and  exhortations  to  repentance. 
Probably,  however,  the  king  had  proclaimed  the  fast  by 
the  advice  of  the  priests  and  false  prophets,  to  rouse 
the  people  to  the  "  holy  war "  of  an  enthusiastic 
religious  resistance  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  eagerness  of  Jeremiah  to  counteract  the 
scheme  by  the  unlooked-for  sermon.  The  addition, 
"  and  also  thou  shalt  read  them  in  the  ears  of  all  Judah," 
implies  that  Barueh  was,  if  opportunity  offered,  to 
read  the  words  of  the  prophecy  on  other  occasions 
and  to  other  gatherings  of  tne  people.  The  ordinary 
fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  seventh  month — i.e.,  October ;  this  accord- 
ingly was  in  November  or  December.  This  agrees,  it 
may  be  noted,  with  the  charcoal  fire  which  was  Duruing 
in  the  king's  chamber  (verse  22). 

(9)  It  oame  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiakun.— The  LXX.  gives  "the  eighth  year," 
but  the  Hebrew  text  g^ves  much  the  more  probable 
date.  What  follows  refers  apparently  to  the  same 
occasion  as  verse  8,  and  is  oi  the  nature  of  a  note 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  the  prophetic 
discourse  was  read.  An  interval  of  some  months  thus 
passed  between  the  writing  of  the  book  and  ite  deliveiy 
m  the  Temple,  during  which  ite  substance  was,  perhaps, 
made  known  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  prophet's  dis- 
ciples. The  fast  was  probably  proclaimed  on  the 
king's  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
ai*my,  as  described  by  the  B^habites  in  chap.  xxxv.  11. 

(10)  In  the  chamber  of  Gtomariah  the  son  of 
Bhaphan.— The  man  thus  named  belonged  to  a  family 
which,  through  three  successive  generations,  presented 
conspicuous  examples  of  devout  patriotism.  His  father 
Shaphan  was  energetic  in  the  work  of  re-building  the 
Temple  under  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3),  in  conjunction 
with  the  high  priest  Hilkiah,  and  had  taken  an  active 

Ct  in  pubushing  the  contente  of  the  newly-discovered 
k  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12).  As  a 
scribe,  he  must  have  taken  part  in  the  king's  edicte  for 
the  restoration  of  the  true  worship,  and  probably  also 
in  ordering  copies  of  the  new-iound   treasure — the 
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ike  Princes  of  Juddh^ 


at  the  ^*entry  of  the  new  gate  of  the 
Lobd's  house,  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
people. 

<")  When  Michaiah  the  son  of  Gema- 
riah,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  had  heard  out 
of  the  book  all  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
<^)  then  he  went  down  into  the  king's 
house,  into  the  scribe's  chamber :  and, 
lo,  aU  the  princes  sat  there,  even 
Elishama  the  scribe,  and  Delaiah  the 
son  of  Shemaiah,  and  Elnathan  the 
son  of  Achbor,  and  Gemariah  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of 
Hananiah,  and  all  the  princes.  <^^>  Then 
Michaiah  declared  unto  them  all  the 
words  that  he  had  heard,  when  Baruch 
read  the  book  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 
(1*)  Therefore  all  the  princes  sent  Jehudi 


1  Or,  door. 


a  ch.  98.1a 


the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Shele- 
miah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  unto  Baruch, 
saying,  Take  in  thine  hand  the  roll 
wherein  thou  hast  read  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  and  come.  So  Baruch  the 
son  of  Neriah  took  the  roll  in  his  hand, 
and  came  unto  them.  (">  And  they  said 
unto  him,  Sit  down  now,  and  reaa  it  in 
our  ears.  So  Baruch  read  it  in  their 
ears. 

(16)  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
had  heard  all  the  words,  they  were 
afiraid  both  one  and  other,  and  said 
imto  Baruch,  We  will  surely  t«ll  the 
king  of  all  these  words.  (^^)  And  they 
asked  Baruch,  saying.  Tell  us  now.  How 
didst  thou  write  all  these  words  at  his 
mouth?      (^)  Then   Baruch   answered 


whole  Law,  or,  more  probably,  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy—  to  be  made  by  the  scribeci  who  worked 
under  him.  We  have  seen  one  of  his  sons,  Ahikam, 
protecting  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  chap.  xxvi.  24. 


gate  "  may  well  liave  been  a  prominent  part 
the  work  effected  bv  Shaphan  and  Hilkiah  (2  Kings 
zxii.  5,  6),  and  this  may  have  led  to  a  cham1:]^r 
over  it  being  assigned  to  his  son.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xxzY.  4.)  The  people  addressed  may  have  been 
either  in  the  outer  conrt  of  the  Temple,  or  gathered 
outside  the  gate.  A  chamber  over  the  gateway  would 
naturally  have  an  opening  on  either  side.  The  general 
use  of  the  word  for  "  entry  "  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis.  ^ 

W  When  Miohaiah  the  son  of  (Gemariah  .  .  . 
— Gemariah  himself  was,  as  we  find  in  the  next  verse, 
not  one  of  the  listeners,  but  took  his  place  with  the 
other  princes,  in  the  "  scribe's  chamber,"  probably  used 
as  a  council-room,  in  the  king's  palace.  It  seems  obvious 
from  Michaiah's  relation  to  him  that  his  purpose  in  re- 
porting Baruch's  discourse  was  not  unfriendly.  Probably 
it  was  part  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  arranged  oetween  the 
prophet  and  his  friends,  that  ne  should  report  it,  and  so 
give  an  opening  for  bringing  Baruch  into  the  presence 
of  the  king  ana  his  counsellors,  as  they  sat  in  what  we 
may  call  their  council-chamber. 

(£2)  Andy  lo»  all  the  princes  sat  there.— The 
following  ]Mirticulars  may  be  noted  as  to  the  princes 
thus  named. .  Elishama  may  have  been  identical  with 
the  prince  of  that  name  in  2  Elings  xxv.  25,  and,  if  so, 
was  the  grandfather  of  a  man  who  afterwards  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  prophet's  life 
(chap,  xli.)  He  appears  to  have  taken  a  purely  official 
line,  as  scribe,  standing  neutral  between  the  prophet 
and  his  opponents.  Delaiah  (the  name  signifies  "  the 
Lord  delivers,"  and  is  found  as  that  of  a  priest  in 
the  time  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  18)  joins  Elnathan 
and  Gemariah  in  pleading  against  the  Idng's  destruction 
of  the  prophetic  roll.  The  name  Shemaiah,  which  ap- 
pears here  as  that  of  his  father,  is  found  in  Neh.  vi.  10 
as  belonging  to  a  son  of  Delaiah,  and  this  probably 
indicates  re&tionship.  On  Elnathan,  the  son  of  Achbor, 
see  Note  on  chap.  xxvi.  22.  On  Gemariah,  see  Note 
on  verse  10.    Of  Zedekiah  nothing  more  is  known. 


unless  his  father  Hananiah  be  the  prophet  who  opposes 
Jeremiah  in  chap,  xxviii.  1 — 17. 

(14)  Therefore  all  the  princes  sent  Jehudi  the 
son  of  Nethaniah.  .  .  . — ^There  must  obviously  have 
been  some  reason  for  the  exceptionally  long  genealogy 
thus  g^ven.  It  is  probably  indicated  by  the  first  and  last 
names  on  the  list.  Cushi  (  »  Ethiopian) — ^the  name 
appears,  probably  with  this  sense,  as  that  of  a  courier 
of  Joab's  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  21 — was  an  alien  by  birth, 
who,  like  Ebed-melech  the  Ethioram  (chap,  xxxviii.  7), 
had  gained  the  favour  of  one  of  Jehoiakim's  predeces- 
sors, and  had  become  a  proselyte.  The  rule  of  Dent, 
xxiii.  8  did  not  admit  oi  the  full  incorporation  of  the 
descendants  of  such  proselytes — ^Edomite  or  Egyptian, 
the  latter  term  being  taken  probably  as  including 
Ethiopian — ^till  the  tnird  generation,  and  the  nam« 
Jehum  (  -"  Jew)  was  naturally  enough  j^veu  to  tha 
child  who  first  became  entitled  to  that  privilege.  Tha 
part  he  takes  in  the  proceedings,  though  not  more  than 
ministerial,  indicates  sympathy  with  the  prophet,  and 
we  may  perhaps  connect  this  with  the  like  sympathy 
shown  by  Ebed-melech  in  chap,  xxxviii.  7.  In  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  4  (probably  belonging  to  the  reisn  of  Hezekiah) 
we  have,  it  may  be  noted,  a  record  of  the  admission  of 
such  Ethiopian  proselytes.  The  purpose  of  his  mission 
was  to  bring  Baruch  to  the  council  of  princes,  that  they 
might  judge,  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  roll,  how 
far  it  corresponded  with  Michaiah's  report.  He  comes, 
the  princes  listen,  and  the  impression  made  on  them 
is  given  in  verse  16.  We  note  a  tone  of  respect  in 
the  request  that  Baruch  would  "  sit  down  " — i.e.,  take 
the  attitude  of  a  teacher  (Luke  iv.  20). 

(16)  They  were  afiraid  both  one  and  other 
.  .  . — ^The  words  indicate  a  conflict  of  feelings.  They 
were  alarmed  for  themselves  and  their  country  as  they 
heard,  with  at  least  a  partial  faith,  the  woes  that  were 
threatened  as  impending.  They  were  alarmed  also  for 
the  s^ety  of  the  prophet  and  the  scribe  who  had  the 
boldness  to  utter  those  woes.  They  have  no  hostile 
purpose  in  communicating  what  they  had  heard  to  the 
tdng,  but  the  matter  had  come  to  their  official  know- 
ledge, and  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  report  it 
(Lev.  V.  1 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24). 

(17-18)  Tell  US  now,  How  didst  thou  write  .  .  .  P 
— The  question  was  clearly  put  as  a  judicial  interroga- 
tory.   The  princes  were  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far 
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them,  He  pronounced  all  these  words 
unto  me  with  his  mouth,  and  I  wrote 
them  with  ink  in  the  book.  (^)  Then 
said  the  princes  unto  Baruch,  Go,  hide 
thee,  thou  and  Jeremiah;  and  let  no  man 
know  where  ye  be. 

(20)  And  they  went  in  to  the  king  into 
the  court,  but  they  laid  up  the  roll  in 
the  chamber  of  Elishama  the  scribe,  and 
told  all  the  words  in  the  ears  of  the  king. 
<2i)  So  the  king  sent  Jehudi  to  fetch  the 
roll:  and  he  took  it  out  of  Elishama 
the  scribe's  chamber.  And  Jehudi  read 
it  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  princes  which  stood  be- 
side the  king.     (^>  Now  the  king  sat  in 


the  winterhouse  in  the  ninth  month: 
and  there  was  afire  on  the  hearth  burn- 
ing before  him.  (^)  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  when  Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four 
leaves,  he  cut  it  with  the  penknife,  and 
cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the 
hearth,  until  all  the  roll  was  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  that  wa>s  on  the 
hearth.  (^^  Yet  they  were  not  afiuid, 
nor  rent  their  garments,  neither  the 
king,  nor  any  of  his  servants  that 
heard  aU  these  words.  (^>  Nevertheless 
Elnathan  and  Delaiah  and  Qemariah 
had  made  intercession  to  the  king  that 
he  would  not  bum  the  roll:  but  he 
would  not  hear  them.    (^  But  the  king 


each  of  the  parties  concerned  was  responsible.  Had 
Baruch  exercised  any  discretion  in  writing  so  that  the 
words  were  his,  though  the  snbstance  was  Jeremiah's  P 
or  had  he,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  the 
X>rophet's  will,  pubHshed  what  had  been  written 
privately  P  or  had  every  syllable  as  it  was  read  come 
from  the  prophet's  lips  r  The  scribe's  answer  showed 
that  the  last  hypothesis  answered  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  On  nearing  this  they,  obviously  with 
a  friendly  regard,  advise  him  and  the  prophet  to 
hide  themselves  till  they  should  see  what  effect  the 
report  would  have  on  the  king's  mind.  It  would 
appear  from  verse  19  that  Jeremiah,  though  "shut 
up  and  unable  to  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(verse  5),  was  not  actually  so  immisoned  as  to  hinder 
him  from  concealuig  himself.  JBither,  therefore,  we 
must  assume  that  he  was  in  a  *'  libera  citstodia," 
that  gave  him  facilities  for  an  escape,  which  the 
princes  connived  at,  or  that  by  "shut  up"  he  meant 
only  hindered  by  some  cause  or  other.  The  latter 
seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis.  In  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  prophet  we  find  a  parallel  to  that  of  Elijah 
and  the  other  prophets  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  zvii.  3, 
xviii.  4),  of  Polycarp  (Mart  Polyc.  c  5),  peniaps  also 
of  Luther  in  the  WartDurg. 

(20)  They  laid  up  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of 
EliBhama  .  .  . — The  step  was  a  material  one,  from 
the  official  standpoint.  If  either  the  prophet  or  the 
disciple  were  to  be  prosecuted  for  what  had  been 
spoken,  it  was  importimt  that  the  corpus  delicti  should 
itself  be  ready  for  reference,  whether  on  behalf  of  the 
accusers  or  accused.  The  precaution  taken  by  the 
princes  of  lodging  it  with  iJliBhama*  as  the  scnbe  or 
keeper  of  the  archives,  indicates  an  apprehension  that 
the^ng,  in  his  passionate  waywardness,  might  act  as 
lie  actually  did.  They  accordingly  content  tnemselves 
with  reporting  from  memory  the  substance  of  what  they 
had  heard. 

(21)  So  the  king  sent  Jehudi  .  .  .—The  prudence 
of  the  counsellors  was  foiled  by  the  king's  impatience. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  hearing  a  general  report. 
He  would  have  the  words  themselves. 

(22)  ifow  the  king  sat  in  the  winterhouse  in 
the  ninth  month.— The  "  winterhouse  "  (the  palaces 
of  kings  seem  to  have  been  commonly  provided  with 
such  a  special  apartment;  comp.  Amos  iii.  15),  was 
probably  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace.  It  was  in 
t^ovember  or  December,  and,  as  glass  windows  were 
unknown,  a  charcoal  fire,  placed  after  the  Eastern 


fashion  in  a  brazier,  or  earthen  pot,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  was  a  necessity.  So  we  find  a  fire  in  the 
court  of  the  high  priest's  palace  in  the  raw  early 
morning  of  a  Passover  in  March  or  April  (John 
xviu.  18). 

(23)  Three  or  four  leaves  .  .  .—The  English 
words  suggest  the  idea  of  a  papyrus  book  rather  than 
a  parchment  roll  (see  l^oie  on  verse  4),  but  the  Hebrew 
word  (literally  =  a  door)  may  indicate  the  column  of 
writing  on  such  a  roll,  as  well  as  a  leaf.  The  act,  in  its 
childish  impatience,  betrayed  the  anger  of  the  king^. 
He  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  the  seventy  years  of  exile 
which  were  in  store  for  his  people,  and  which,  if  we 
assume  the  roll  to  have  included  the  substance  of  chap. 
XXV.,  would  have  come  into  one  of  the  earlier  columns. 
The  word  for  "pen-knife"  is  used  generally  for  any 
sharp  instrument  of  iron — ^for  a  razor  (Ezek.  v.  1),  and 
for  a  sword  (Isa.  vii.  20).  Here  it  is  the  knife  which 
was  used  to  sliape  the  reed,  or  calamus,  used  in  writing. 
It  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that  the  Hebrew,  like  the 
English,  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  king  himself 
cut  and  burnt  the  roll,  or  Jehudi  with  his  approval. 
Verse  25  is  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  We  are 
reminded,  as  we  read  the  words,  of  like  orders  given  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Law 
(1  Mace.  i.  56),  by  Diocletian  for  that  of  the  sacred 
books  of  t^e  Christians,  perhaps  also  of  those  of  the 
Court  of  Home  for  the  destruction  of  the  writings  of 
Wyclif  and  Luther. 

(»4-25)  Yet  they  were  not  afiraid,  nor  rent 
their  garments  •  .  .—If  we  suppose  that  the  "ser. 
vants  "  are  identical  with  the  princes,  these  were  the 
very  men  who,  when  they  first  heard  the  words,  had 
been  afraid,  "both  one  and  other."  Now  the  king's 
presence  restrains  them,  and  they  dare  not  show  their 
alarm  at  the  contents  of  the  scroll,  nor  "rend  their 
clothes "  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  65 ;  Acts  xiv.  14)  at  what 
must  have  seemed  to  them  the  sacrilege  of  burning  a 
BcroU  that  contained  a  message  from  Jehovah.  Three 
only  had  the  courage,  though  they  did  not  show  their 
abhorrence,  to  entreat  the  king  to  refrain  from  his 
impiety.  (See  Note  on  verse  12.)  Possibly,  however, 
the  "  servants  "  or  "  courtiers  "  are  distinguished  from 
theprinces,  and  are  specially  named  in  the  next  verse. 

(26)  But  the  king  commanded  Jerahmeel  .  .  • 
— ^Instead  of  "the  son  of  Hammelech,"  we  have  to 
read,  if  we  take  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  "  the 
king's  son,"  as,  indeed,  the  LXA.  rightly  renders  it. 
The  term  would  not  imply  more  than  that  he  belonged 
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commanded  Jerahmeel  the  son  ^of  Ham- 
melech,  and  Seraiah  the  son  of  Azriel, 
and  Shelemiah  the  son  of  Abdeel,  to 
take  Baruch  the  scribe  and  Jeremiah 
the  prophet :  but  the  Loed  hid  them. 

(27)  Then  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
to  Jeremiah,  after  that  the  king  had 
bnmed  the  roll,  and  the  words  which 
Baruch  wrote  at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
sa3ring,  <®)  Take  thee  again  another  roll, 
and  write  in  it  all  the  former  words  that 
were  in  the  first  roll,  which  Jehoiakim 
the  king  of  Jadah  hath  burned.  (29)  ^^^^ 
thou  shalt  say  to  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  Thou  hast 
burned  this  roll,  saying,  Why  hast  thou 
written  therein,  saying.  The  king  of 
Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  de- 
stroy this  land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease 
from  thence  man  and  beast  ?  (*^)  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah ;  He  shall  have  none  to 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  David :  and  his 
dead  body  shall  be  'cast  out  in  the  day 
to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost. 
<^)  And  I  will  ^punish  him  and  his  seed 
and  his  servants  for  their  iniquity ;  and 


1  QtT,<^tht1ang. 


R  a 
dr.  OOK. 


a  ch.  12.  le. 


t  Hcb.(  viitt  upon. 
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dr.  699. 


S  Heb.,  oi  they. 


b  S  Kings  34.  17 ; 
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I  will  bring  upon  them,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  upon  the 
men  of  Judah,  all  the  evil  that  I  have 
pronounced  against  them ;  but  they 
hearkened  not. 

(32)  Then  took  Jeremiah  another  roll, 
and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the 
son  of  Neriah ;  who  wrote  therein  from 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of 
the  book  which  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah 
had  burned  in  the  fire :  and  there  were 
added  besides  unto  them  many  ^like 
words. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.— (1)  And  king 
*Zedekiah  the  son  of  Josiah  reigned 
instead  of  Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
whom  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon 
made  king  in  the  land  of  Judah.  (2)  But 
neither  he,  nor  his  servants,  nor  the 
people  of  the  land,  did  hearken  unto 
the  words  of  the  Lobd,  which  he  spake 
*by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (^)  And 
Zedekiah  the  king  sent  Jehucal  the  son 
of  Shelemiah  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of 
Maaseiah  the  priest  to  the  pi-ophet  Jere- 
miah,  saying.  Pray  now  unto  the  Lobd 


to  the  "  royal  house."  Jehoiakun  was  only  tweniy-five 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  could  not  have  nad  a 
son  old  enough  to  execute  the  orders  ffiven  to  Jerah- 
meel. Of  Seraiah  nothing  more  is  known.  He  is 
clearly  not  identical  with  tne  "  quiet  prince,"  the  son 
of  Neriah,  in  chap.  li.  59.  The  name  of  Shelemiah 
appears  in  chap,  xxxvii.  3,  as  the  father  of  Jehucal, 
who  is  first  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  consult  the  prophet, 
and  who  afterwards  arrested  him  (chap,  xxxviii.  1). 
It  is  probable  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  prophet's  enemies.  The 
counsel  of  verse  19  had  fortunately  been  giyen  in  time, 
and  the  attempt  to  seize  the  prophet  and  his  scribe  was, 
as  we  say,  providentially  frustrated. 

(^)  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah.— This  was  probably  during  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  two  friends,  and  to  the  command  thus 
given  we  probably  owe  the  present  form  of  chap.  xxv. 
— ^perhaps,  also,  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  the  judgment 
denounced  upon  the  nation  at  large,  there  was  now  a 
special  prediction  as  to  Jehoiakim  himself.  (1)  He  was 
to  have  "  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin, 
or  Jeconiah,  but  the  reign  of  the  l>oy-prince  as  a  tribu- 
tary king  lasted  for  th^e  months  only,  and  Zedekiah, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  the  brother  and  not  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  (comp.  chap.  xxii.  30).  (2)  His  dead  body 
was  to  be  "  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the 
night  to  the  frost."  The  same  prediction  is  found  in 
chap.  xxii.  18,  19,  written  probably  after  the  incident 
thus  recorded.     See  Note  there  as  to  its  fulfilment. 

(32)  And  there  were  added  besides  unto  them 
many  like  words. — ^The  passage  is  interesting  as 
showing,  as  it  were,  the  genesis  of  the  present  volume 
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of  the  prophet's  writings.  The  discourse  delivered  in 
the  Temple  court  was,  in  modem  phrase,  revised  and 
enlarged,  dictated  to  Baruch  as  before,  and  in  this  shape 
has  probably  come  down  to  us  in  chap.  xxv. 

xxxvn. 

0)  And  king  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Josiah  .  .  . 
—The  eight  chapters  that  foUow  form  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  Icter  work  and  fortunes  of  theprophet. 
They  open  with  recording  the  accession  of  Zedekiah, 
following  on  the  deposition  of  Coniah  or  Jeconiah. 
Here,  as  in  chap.  xxii.  24,  we  have  the  shortened  form 
of  the  name  of  tne  latter.  The  relative  pronoun  "  whom 
Nebuchadrezzar  .   .   .  made  kin^ "  reiers  to  Zedekiah. 

(2)  But  neither  he,  nor  his  servants  •  .  .— 
The  verse  ^ves  a  general  survey  of  the  character  of 
Zedekiah's  reign  preparatoiy  to  the  actual  history  that 
follows,  which  falls  towards  its  close,  probably  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  **  servants ''  here,  as  in  cl^p.  xxxvi.  24,  are  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  king,  his  courtiers,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  "princes"  of  «fudah  and  the  *' people 
of  the  land,"  that  is,  the  great  body  of  unofficial 
laymen. 

(3)  And  Zedekiah  the  king  sent  Jehuoal  .  .  . 
— The  time  and,  probably,  occasion  of  the  mission  is 
given  in  verse  5.  The  Ghaldseans  had  raised  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Eg3rptian 
army  under  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  Apries  of  Herodotus 
(Herod,  il  161—169.  Ezek.  xvii.  15,  xxix.  1—16,  xxx.— 
xxxil ),  and  the  king  seems  to  have  thought  that  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  asserting  his  independence, 
and  wished  to  gain  the  sanction  and  the  prayers  of  the 
prophet  for  this  policy.  Of  the  two  omcers  who  are 
here  named,  Jehucal  appears  as  accusing  the  prophet 
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our  GfOd  for  us.  <*)  Now  Jeremiah  came 
in  and  went  out  among  the  people :  for 
thej  had  not  put  him  into  prison. 
(5)  Then  Pharaoh's  army  was  come  forth 
out  of  Egypt :  and  when  the  Chaldeans 
that  besieged  Jerusalem  heard  tidings 
of  them,  they  departed  from  Jerusalem. 
(6)  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying, 
^'^>  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel;  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  king 
of  Judah,  that  sent  you  unto  me  to 
enquire  of  me ;  Behold,  Pharaoh's  army, 
which  is  come  forth  to  help  you,  shall 
return  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land. 
<^)  And  the  Ch^deans  shall  come  again, 
and  fight  against  this  city,  and  take  it, 
and  burn  it  with  fire.  (®>  Thus  saith  the 
Lord;  Deceive  not  ^yourselves,  saying. 


I  Het>.,  MKit. 


t  Heb.,   tkrtut 
thromgh. 


8  Heb.,    made 
ascend. 


4  Or,  to  tiHp  awan 
from  ihenee  m 
the  midat  of  the 
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The  Chaldeans  shall  surely  depart  from 
us :  for  they  shall  not  depart.  <^^)  For 
though  ye  had  smitten  the  whole  army 
of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  you, 
and  there  remained  but  *  wounded  men 
among  them,  yet  should  thev  rise  up 
every  man  in  his  tent,  and  bum  this 
city  with  fire. 

t")  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 
army  of  the  Chaldeans  was  *  broken  up 
from  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Pharaoh'a 
army,  (^^  then  Jeremiah  went  forth 
out  of  Jerusalem  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  ^to  separate  himself  thence 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  ^^^  And 
when  he  was  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 
a  captain  of  the  ward  wa^  there,  whose 
name  was  Irijah,  the  son  of  Shelemiah, 
the  son  of  Hananiah ;  and  he  took  Jere- 


in  chap,  xxxviii.  1,  2iepliaiiiah  m  chaps.  xxL  1,  xxix.  25. 
Thej  clearly  belonged  to  the  anti-Ghaldsoan  partj,  and 
were  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  openly  hostile  to  the 
prophet.  Their  application  to  him  was  either  simply 
an  official  act  in  obedience  to  the  king's  commands, 
or  sprang  from  the  hope,  as  before  in  chap.  xxi.  1,  that 
they  might,  by  a  show  of  religions  zeal  for  Jehovah, 
win  him  over  to  their  canse.  The  stress  which  they 
lay  on  his  praying  to  "  the  Lord  oar  Grod "  indicates 
the  latter  alternative  as  probable. 

(4)  Jeremiah  came  in  and  went  out  among 
the  people. — The  statement  is  made  in  reference  to 
the  event  narrated  in  verse  15.  He  was  free  when  the 
king's  message  came  to  him :  it  was  his  answer  to  that 
message  that  led  to  his  imprisonment. 

(5)  Then  Pharaoh's  army  was  oome  forth  out 
of  Eg^ypt. — The  des^jatch  of  the  Egyptian  army  was 
the  result  of  negotiations  which  Zedekiah  had  opened 
with  f'haraoh-Hophra,  with  a  view  to  resisting  the 
power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  like  the 
Egvptian  armies  in  general,  it  was  strong  in  chariots 
and  horses  (Ezek.  xvii.  15 ;  Isa.  xxxi.  I,  xxxvi.  9), 
and  able  to  carry  out  the  operations  of  a  siege  (Ezek. 
xvii.  17).  In  chap.  xliv.  30  we  have  the  fuU  name  of 
the  Egyptian  king. 

(7)  Behold,  Pharaoh's  army,  which  is  oome 
forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  to  Egypt.— 
A  like  prediction  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Eg^yptiau  armv 
is  found  in  Ezek.  xvii  17,  and  is  there  connected  with 
the  fact  that  Zedekiah's  application  to  Egypt  was  a 
distinct  breach  of  the  compact  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Chaldseans.  Their  arrival,  like  that  of  Tirhakah  in 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9), 
caused  only  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
led  finally  to  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

(9,10)  Deceive  not  yourselves  .  .  .—Literally, 
Deceive  not  your  souls.  The  words  indicate  that  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  had  buoyed  themselves  up 
with  expectations  of  deliverance.  The  chariots  and 
horses  of  Egypt  were,  they  thought,  certain  to  defeat 
the  GhaldsBans  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  prophet  tells 
them,  in  the  language  of  a  bold  hyperbole,  reminding 
us  of  Isa.  XXX.  17,  that  even  the  wounded  remnant 
of  the  Ohaldflsan  army  should  be  strong  enough  to  ac- 
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oompHsh  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

(12)  Then  Jeremiah  went  forth  out  of  Jeru- 
salem .  .  . — The  prophet's  motive  in  leaving  the  city 
may  well  have  been  nis  apprehension  that  the  answer  he 
had  sent  would  move  the  Kingf  s  anger,  and  lead,  as  it 
actually  led,  to  an  order  for  his  arrest.  The  fact  that  the 
Chaldsaans  had  raised  the  siege  gave  him  free  egress. 

To  separate  himself  thence  in  the  midst  of 
the  people. — More  accurately,  to  take  a  share  from 
thence  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  This  gives  probably 
the  ostensible  reason  of  his  journey.  As  a  priest  be- 
longing to  Anathoth,  he  had  property  (like  that  which 
he  afterwards  bought  of  his  uncle,  chap,  xxxii.)  in  the 
land  of  Benjamin,  and  he  now  went  to  look  after  it, 
either  in  the  way  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  or  to  receive 
his  share  of  its  produce  during  his  sojourn  in  Jerusalem. 
If,  as  seems  probable  from  <£ap.  xxxiv.  8 — 16,  this  was 
a  Sabbatical  year,  the  former,  assuming  the  siege  to 
have  been  raised  when  the  year  was  over,  would  be  the 
more  probable  alternative,  and  would  better  explain, 
as  in  Kuth  iv.  2,  9,  the  addition  of  the  clause  '*  in  tho 
midst  of  the  people,"  as  showing  that  there  was  nothing 
clandestine  in  his  proceedings.  Other  meanings  that 
have  been  given  to  the  words,  "  to  buy  bread,"  "  to  till 
a  field,"  "to  separate  a  field,"  "to  conciliate."  "to 
divide  the  spoil,"  are  less  satisfactory.  At  such  a 
time  all  the  owners  of  land  would  be  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Chaldffian  army  to  transact  any  businesa 
connected  with  it. 

(13)  And  when  he  was  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin 
.  .  . — ^The  prophet's  fears  were  not  groundless.  He 
had  to  leave  the  city  by  the  entrance  known  as  the 
gate  of  Benjamin  (chap,  xxxviii.  7),  on  the  north  side 
(Zech.  xiv.  10).  The  officer  in  command,  Irijah,  the  son 
of  Shelemiah  (probably,  therefore,  the  brother  of  Jehu- 
oal,  who  is  named  in  verse  3,  and  so  probably  acquainted 
with  Jeremiah's  last  prophetic  utterance),  charged 
him  with  treachery.  He  was  "  falling  away  to 
the  Chaldsaans."  It  was  assumed  that,  though  the 
Chaldseans  had  gone,  the  prophet  was  about  to  make 
his  way  to  their  encampment  to  incite  them  to  return, 
and  so  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction. 
The  very  phrase  "  thou  fallest  away "  may  have  been 
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in  his  Dungeon, 


miah  the  prophet,  saying,  Thou  fallest 
away  to  the  Chaldeans.  ^*^  Then  said 
Jeremiah,  It  is  ^false;  I  fall  not  away 
to  the  Chaldeans.  But  he  hearkened 
not  to  him:  so  Irijah  took  Jeremiah, 
and  brought  him  to  the  princes. 
(15)  Wherefore  the  princes  were  wroth 
with  Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and  put 
him  in  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan 
the  scribe :  for  they  had  made  that  the 
prison. 

(16)  When  Jeremiah  was  entered  into 
the  dungeon,  and  into  the  ^cabins,  and 
Jeremiah  had  remained  there  many  days ; 
^^  then  Zedekiah  the  king  sent,  and  took 
him  out:  and  the  king  asked  him  secretly 
in  his  house,  and  said,  Is  there  any 
word  from  the  Lobd?  And  Jeremiah 
said.  There  is :  for,  said  he,  thou  shalt 


1  Heb..  faUehoodj 
or,  aw. 


3  Or.oeBf. 


B.  C.880L 


S  Heb.,  letmjftvp- 
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be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.  <^)  Moreover  Jeremiah  said 
unto  king  Zedekiah,  What  have  I  offended 
against  thee,  or  against  thy  servants,  or 
against  this  people,  that  ye  have  put 
me  in  prison  P  ^^>  Where  are  now  your 
prophets  which  prophesied  unto  you, 
saying.  The  king  of  Babylon  shall  not 
come  against  you,  nor  against  this  land? 
(20)  Therefore  hear  now,  I  pray  thee,  O 
my  lord  the  king :  ^let  my  supplication, 
I  pray  thee,  be  acceptea  before  thee; 
that  thou  cause  me  not  to  return  fo 
the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  lest 
I  die  there.  <2i)  Then  Zedekiah  the  king 
commanded  that  they  should  commit 
Jeremiah  into  the  court  of  the  prison, 
and  that  they  should  give  him  daily  a 
piece  of  bread  out  of  the  bakers'  street^ 


an  allnsive  reference  to  Jeremiah's  own  words  in  chap. 
zzL  9,  if,  with  the  best  critics,  we  refer  those  words  to 
an  earlier  date  than  the  raising  of  the  siege. 

(1^)  Irijah  took  Jeremiah,  and  brought  him  to 
the  princes. — These  were  probably,  as  a  body,  iden- 
tical with  those  named  in  chap,  xkxvi.  12,  bnt  the  party 
opposed  to  the  prophet  were  now  apparently  stronger 
than  they  had  been.  Neither  they  nor  Irijah  wonld 
listen  to  the  prophet's  denial  of  tne  accusation.  The 
tnct  that  the  siege  had  been  raised  by  the  GhaldsBans 
may  have  g^ven  fresh  strength  to  the  party  of  resist- 
ance. Possibly^  iJso  many  of  the  prophet's  friends  had 
shared  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim. 

(15)  The  princes  •  •  •  put  him  in  prison  in 
the  house  of  Jonathan  the  soribe.— The  house 
was  probably  chosen  as  being  under  the  direct  control 
of  one  who,  as  scribe,  exercimd  functions  like  those  of 
a  minister  of  police.  It  had  not  only  the  subterranean 
dungeon  and  pit  common  to  all  Eastern  prisons,  but 
separate  ''cabms"  or  cells  (the  Hebrew  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere)  for  the  confinement  of  indi- 
vidual prisoners  (verse  16).  Of  the  severity  with 
which  tne  prophet  was  treated  there,  we  may  judge 
from  his  entreaty  not  to  be  taken  back  there  after  ms 
release  (chap,  xxzviii.  26).  We  have  fairly  adequate 
data  for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  "  many  days  " 
of  his  imprisonment.  It  began  before  the  second  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two  years  (2  Kines 
XXV.  1 — 3),  and  when  the  city  was  taken  he  was  still  in 
the  court  of  the  prison.  The  incidents  of  chap,  xxxii. 
— xxxiv.  belonff  to  this  period. 

(17)  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  sent,  and  took 
him  out  •  •  • — ^The  king  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
better  than  his  counsellors,  and  afraid  of  them.  He 
regrets  the  severity  of  the  prophet's  treatment,  and 
hopes  that  there  may  yet  be  "a  word  of  the  Lord" 
less  harsh  than  before,  and  with  this  view  summons 
him  to  his  palace,  as  before  he  had  sent  asking  for  his 
intercession.  The  prophet  is,  however,  true  to  his 
calling,  and  not  even  the  hope  of  gaining  {HX)tection 
against  his  persecutors  will  lead  him  to  change  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  his  messi^e.  He  answers  with  a  stem 
abruptness,  and  adds  the  new  prediction,  that  the  kin^ 
himself  shall  be  taken  prisoner, — ^what  is  now  reported 
being  earlier  than  chap,  xxxii.  4 — 5. 
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(18)  What  have  I  offended  against  thee  .  .  .  P 
— ^The  cruelty  of  his  treatment  draws  from  the  prophet 
an  indignant  protest.  Of  what  crime  had  he  been 
guilty,  but  that  of  speaking  the  word  which  the  Lord 
had  given  him  to  speak,  and  was  this  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  any  true  Israelite?  No  act  of  treachery  or 
aesertion  could  be  proved  against  him. 

(19)  Where  are  now  your  prophets  .  .  .  P— The 
failure  of  the  ^ast  predictions  of  the  false  prophets  is 
urged  on  the  king  as  a  reason  why  he  shoula  not  trust 
them  in  the  present  crisis.  They  had  assured  him 
(chap.  xxviiL  3)  that  within  two  years  the  city  should 
be  delivered,  and  the  result  had  been  that  it  had  been 
besieged.  The  temporary  departure  of  the  Chaldsoans 
had  again  raised  their  hopes,  and  they  were  now  tempt- 
ing the  king  with  the  assurance  that  uie  Egyptian  army 
would  make  short  work  of  them. 

(20)  That  thou  cause  me  not  to  return  to  the 
house  of  Jonathan  the  soribe  .  •  -—The  petition 
shows  the  cruelty  with  which  the  prophet  had  been 
treated.  Half-stiurved,  and  thrust  into  a  foul  and 
foetid  dungeon,  he  felt  that  to  return  to  it  would  be 
death. 

(21)  Into  the  court  of  the  prison  .  .  .—This 
was  obviously  a  concession  to  Jeremiah's  request,  and 
here  he  remained  (see  chaps.  xxxiL  2,  xxxiii.  1),  with 
one  brief  exception  (chap,  xxxviii.  6),  till  the  capture 
of  the  city.  It  was  "m  the  kingf^s  house,"  above 
ground,  with  free  access  for  light  and  air,  and  it 
was  therefore  in  his  power  to  see  that  the  prophet 
was  treated  with  respect,  and  not  left  to  starve. 

A  piece  of  bread  out  of  the  bakers'  street. 
—The  locality  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  Jeru- 
salem, like  other  Eastern  cities,  seems  to  have  had 
distinct  localities  assigned  as  bazaars  to  special  trades. 
Thus,  one  of  the  broad  streets  running  through  the 
city  was  known,  in  New  Testament  times,  as  the  valley 
of  Tyropodon  ( —  cheesemakers).  Merchants  and  gold- 
smiths appear  in  Neh.  iii.  32  as  having  their  separate 
quarters,  and  apothecaries  in  Neh.  iii.  8.  The  "  street 
of  the  bakers"  was  probably  connected  with  "the 
tower  of  the  furnaces"  in  Neh.  iii.  11.    The  order 

fiven  by  the  king  indicates  that  the  city  was  already 
lockaded,  and  that  the  supply  of  provisions  was  falling 
short. 
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tintil  all  the  bread  in  the  city  were  spent. 
Thus  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  coiirt  of 
the  prison. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVIIL— (i>  Then 
Shephatiah  the  son  of  Mattan,  and 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Pashur,  and  Jucal 
the  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  Pashur  the 
son  of  Malchiahy  heard  the  words  that 
Jeremiah  had  spoken  unto  all  the  people, 
saying,  W  Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  "He  that 
remaineth  in  this  city  shall  die  by  the 
sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 
lence: but  he  that  goeth  forth  to  the 
Chaldeans  shall  live ;  for  he  shall  have 
his  life  for  a  prey,  and  shall  live. 
<'>  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  This  city  shall 
surely  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the 
Mng  of  Babylon's  army,  which  shall 
take  it.  (^>  Therefore  the  princes  said 
unto  the  king.  We  beseech  thee,  let 
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this  man  be  put  to  death:  for  thus 
he  weakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
war  that  remain  in  this  city,  and  the 
hands  of  all  the  people,  in  speaking  such 
words  unto  them :  for  this  man  seeketh 
not  the  ^welfare  of  this  people,  but  the 
hurt.  <*>  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  said, 
Behold,  he  is  in  your  hand:  for  the 
king  is  not  he  that  can  do  any  thing 
against  you.  ^^  Then  took  they  Jere- 
miah, and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  of 
Malchiah  the  son  ^of  Hammelech,  that 
woA  in  the  court  of  the  prison :  and 
they  let  down  Jeremiah  with  cords. 
Ana  in  the  dungeon  there  was  no 
water,  but  mire:  so  Jeremiah  sunk  in 
the  mire. 

<^>  Now  when  Ebed-melech  the  Ethio- 
pian, one  of  the  eunuchs  which  was  in 
the  king's  house,  heard  that  they  had 
put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon ;  the  king 


xxxvin. 

(1)  Then  Shephatiah  the  son  of  Mattan  .  .  • 

— Of  the  four  prinoeB  of  Judah  who  are  named  here, 
Jacal  or  Jehucal  has  been  mentioned  in  chap,  xxxvii.  3, 
and  wonld  appear,  from  the  f re^nent  oocorrence  of  the 
name  Shelemiah  in  1  Chron.  xxti.  1, 2, 9, 14»  to  have  been 
a  LoTite;  Pashnr  is  named  in  chap.  xzL  1.  Of  the  other 
two  nothing  is  known,  bat  the  name  Shephatiah  appears 
in  three  or  f  onr  instances  in  the  royal  house  of  Judah, 
beginning  with  a  son  of  David  (2  ^am.  iii.  4 ;  2  Chron. 
zxi.  2 ;  &ra  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9),  and  may,  perhaps,  indi- 
cate a  connexion  with  it,  like  that  of  Jerahineel  in 
chap,  xzxvi.  26.  Gredaliah,  the  son  of  Pashur  (pos- 
sibly of  the  man  of  that  name  who  is  mentioned  last 
in  the  list),  must  be  distinguished  from  Jeremiah's  pro- 
tector, the  son  of  Ahikam  (chaps,  xxyi.  24,  zL  5).  They 
idl  belonged  obyiously  to  the  party  of  the  prophet^ 
enemies. 

(2)  Thus  saith  the  Lord.— The  words  carry  us 
back  to  chap.  xxi.  9,  and  in  any  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  the  one  chapter  would  follow  Uie 
other.  It  is  obyious  that  to  all  who  did  not  recognise 
the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  words  like  those 
which  he  had  then  spoken  would  seem  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  traitor.  Desertion  to  the  enemy  was  repre- 
flented  as  the  only  way  of  safety,  and  this  was  the 
counsel  given  to  those  who  were  defending  the  city 
of  their  utthers  against  an  alien  invader.  What  made 
it  appear  worse  was  that  the  prophet  himself  had  been 
caught  in  an  act  which,  though  ne  denied  the  charge, 
miglt  not  unnaturaUy  seem  Hke  an  act  of  treacherous 
desertion. 

(^)  Let  this  man  be  put  to  death.— The  hatred 
of  the  princes  of  Judah  becomes  more  bitter  than  ever, 
and  they  seek  to  overcome  the  king's  Hngerin^  rever- 
once  for  the  prophet.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  they 
had  said  that  he  was  worthy  of  death  (chap.  zxvi.  11). 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  been  thrown  into 
a  loathsome  dungeon,  from  which  the  king  had  but 
just  delivered  him.  Now  they  press  for  a  jei  severer 
sentence.  The  weak  king,  conscious  of  his  want  of 
power  to  resist^  yields  a  reluctant  consent.     The  whole 
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history  reminds  us  of  Pilate's  conduct  in  circumstances 
more  or  less  analogous. 

(6)  The  dungeon  of  Malchiah  the  son  of 
Hammelech. — Literally,  the  pit,  or  cistern.  The 
LXX.  a^prees  with  the  marginal  reading  in  describing 
him  as  "  a  son  of  the  king."  The  same  phrase  is  so 
translated  in  1  Kings  zzii.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  official  or  court  title,  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  royal  house,  as  distinguished  from 
others.  (See  Note  on  Jerahmeel  in  chap,  xxxvi  26.) 
We  have  no  data  for  judging  whether  this  Mal- 
chiah is  identical  with  the  uither  of  Pashnr  in 
verse  1 ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely.  In  Lam.  iii.  53 — 55  we 
have  pi^obably  a  reminiscence  of  these  da jb  of  horrible 
suffering,  l^e  dstem  had  been  partly  dried  up  (possi- 
bly through  the  supply  of  water  having  been  cut  off 
during  the  protracted  siege),  but  there  remained  a  thick 
deposit,  throe  or  four  feet  deep,  of  black  f cetid  mud, 
and  there,  it  is  obvious  from  verse  9  of  this  chapter, 
his  enemies  meant  to  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger.  They 
probably  shrank  from  the  odium  of  a  public  execution,  or 
thought,  with  the  strange  superstition  of  the  Eastern 
mind,  that  in  this  way  they  could  escape  the  guilt  of 
shedding  the  prophet's  blood.  The  death  by  starva- 
tion mi^t  easdy  oe  represented,  even  to  themselves, 
as  a  death  by  disease. 

(7)  Ebed-meleoh  the  Ethiopian. —The  name 
signifies  *'  servant  of  the  king,**  but  the  absence  of  the 
article  in  the  Hebrew  makes  it  probable  that  it  had  come 

to  be  used  as  a  P^^P^''  i^'^^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  take  it.  The  use  of  Ethiopian  or  Cushite  slaves 
in  the  king's  household,  probably  as  keeping  guard  over 
the  harem,  had  been  of  some  standing ;  perhaps  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  David,  as  in  the  case  of  Cushi 
(or  the  Cvshite),  in  2  Sam.  zviii.  21.  Then,  as  in  other 
countries  and  times  ^Terent.,  Eunuch,  i.2),  there  was  a 
fashion  which  led  prmces  and  men  of  wealth  to  think 
that  eunuchs  were  part  of  their  magrnificence.  The  law 
of  Moses,  it  may  be  noted,  forbade  such  mutilation  in 
the  case  of  Israeutes  (Deut. zziii.  1 ).  In  Ps.  Izxxvii.  4,  we 
find  probably  a  record  of  the  admission  of  such  persons 
on  the  register  of  the  citizens  of  Zion.  Of  the  previous 
history  of  the  Eunuch  thus  named  we  know  nothing. 


Jeremiah  rescued  by  Ehed-mdech.     JEREMTATT,    XXXVIII. 


The  King^a  Message  to  hvnu 


ilien  sitting  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin ; 
"(s)  Ebed-melecli  went  forth  out  of  the 
king's  house,  and  spake  to  the  king, 
jsajing,  (^)  Mj  lord  the  king,  these  men 
have  done  evil  in  all  that  they  have 
done  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  whom 
the  J  have  cast  into  the  dungeon;  and 
^he  is  like  to  die  for  hunger  in  the 
j>lace  where  he  is :  for  ihefre  is  no  more 
bread  in  the  city.  (^^^  Then  the  king 
commanded  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian, 
raying.  Take  from  hence  thirty  men 
^with  thee,  and  take  up  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  out  of  the  dungeon,  before  he 
die.  ^^>  So  Ebed-melech  took  the  men 
with  him,  and  went  into  the  house  of 
the  king  under  the  treasury,  and  took 
thence  old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten 
rags,  and  let  them  down  by  cords  into 
the  dungeon  to  Jeremiah.    (^>  And  Ebed- 
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melech  the  Ethiopian  said  unto  Jere- 
miah, Put  now  these  old  cast  clouts  and 
rotten  rags  under  thine  armholes  under 
the  cords.  And  Jeremiah  did  so.  (^^  So 
they  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and 
took  him  up  out  of  the  dungeon :  and 
Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the 
prison. 

<^^^  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  sent,  and 
took  Jeremiah  the  prophet  unto  him 
into  the  ^  third  entry  that  is  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  king  said 
unto  Jeremiah,  I  will  ask  thee  a  thing ; 
hide  nothing  fix>m  me.  <"^  Then  Jere- 
miah said  unto  Zedekiah,  K I  declare  it 
unto  thee,  wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me 
to  death?  and  if  I  give  thee  counsel, 
wilt  thou  not  hearken  unto  meP  (^®^  So 
Zedekiah  the  king  sware  secretly  unto 
Jeremiah,  saying.  As  the  Lord  liveth. 


but  he  appears  here  as  the  fayonrite  of  the  king,  using 
his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet.  The  Ethiopian 
descent  of  Jehncu  (chap,  xxxvi.  21)  may  probably  hare 
brought  him  into  contact  with  an  officer  of  the  kmg's 
household  of  the  same  race,  and  Ebed-melech's  feelings 
may  have  been  drawn  to  the  prophet  by  what  he  thus 
heard. 

In  the  gate  of  Benjamin.— This  was  on  the 
northern  wall  of  the  city,  the  most  exposed  to  the 
littack  of  the  invading  army,  and  the  king  apparently 
had  gone  there  either  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
defence,  or,  perhaps,  to  prevent  others  from  following, 
jbB  they  migut  thmk,  Jeremiah's  example,  and  either 
desertmg  to  the  enemy  or  abandoning  the  defence  of 
the  city  (chap.  xxxviL  13).  Ebed-melech  had  accord- 
ingly to  leave  the  palace,  and  went  to  seek  the  king  at 
his  post,  in  order  &  obtidn  an  order  of  release  in  time 
to  save  the  prophet's  life.  He  alone,  as  if  inheriting 
Ihe  blessing  of  Isa.  Ivi  3—6,  has  the  courage  to  appear 
as  the  friend  of  the  persecuted. 

(9)  These  men  nave  done  evil.  .  .  . — It  is 
noticeable  that  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  following 
Apparently  a  different  text,  represent  the  Eunudb  as 
Assuming  that  the  king  himself  had  given  the  order, 
"  Thou  hast  done  evil  in  aU  that  thou  hast  done." 

He  la  like  to  die  for  hune^r.— Literally,  and 
he  dies  .  .  .  painting  vividly  what  would  oe  the 
certain  issue  if  no  help  were  sent.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  those  who  had  thrown  the  pro- 
phet into  the  pit  were  not  likely  to  continue  the  supply 
of  his  daily  rations  (cha^.  xxxvii.  21),  and  the  scarcity 
that  prevuled  in  the  besieged  city  made  it  all  but  im- 
possible that  his  friends,  even  if  they  could  gain  access 
to  him,  should  help  him  out  of  their  own  resources. 
Ebed-melech  had  obviously  no  power  to  help  him  with- 
out the  king's  sanction. 

(10)  Take  from  hence  thirty  men.— The  number 
seems  a  large  one  for  the  purpose,  especially  when  we 
<»nsider  that  the  men  were  sent  fiom  a  post  from 
which  they  could  ill  be  spared,  but  the  king  may  have 
wished  to  gnard  against  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
princes.  Hitzig,  nowever,  conjectures  that  "three 
men''  was  the  original  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

(U)  Under  the  treasury .  .  .—This  was  obviously 


what  we  should  call  the  "  lumber-room  "  of  the  palace. 
Nothing  could  show  the  acuteness  of  the  prophet*s 
sufferings  more  vividly  than  the  precautions  which  the 
thoughtful  kindness  of  the  Eunuch  thus  suggested.  The 
pit  was  so  deep  that  ropes  were  needed  to  draw  him  up, 
as  they  had  been  to  let  nim  down,  and  lest  they  should 
cut  into  the  flesh  of  Jeremiah's  emaciated  form, 
improvised  cushions  had  to  be  fastened  to  the  ropes, 
that  he  might  rest  his  arm-pits  on  them.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  li^t  rescued,  and  re-instated  in  his  former 
position,  as  a  prisoner  under  the  king's  protection. 

"  Clout "  in  old  English  was  used  for  a  patch  of  doth 
as  distinct  from  the  "  rags,"  which  were  of  linen.  So 
Spenser,  "His  garmehte  nought  but  many  ragged 
clouts." 

(14)  The  third  entry  that  is  in  the  houBe  of 
the  Lord.— In  2  Kmgs  xvL  18  we  read  of  "  the  king's 
entry  without,"  an  outside  entrance,  and  of  "  a  covert," 
or  covered  gallery,  both  leading  from  the  palace  to  the 
Temple.  The  passage  now  mentioned  (the  name  does 
not  occur  elsewhere)  was  probably  distinct  from  both 
these,  leading  from  the  lower  city,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  chosen  by  Zedekiah  as  a  more  smtable  place 
for  a  private  interview  with  the  prophet.  It  seems 
probable  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  11,  that  there  was  a 
chamber  for  the  chief  Eunuch,  or  chamberlain  of  the 
king^s  household,  and  if  so,  it  may  have  been  arranged 
by  Sbed-melech  that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
there.  As  in  chap,  xxxvii.  17,  the  an^  has  still  a  secret 
respect  for  Jeremiah's  mission,  and,  it  may  be,  guided 
now  by  the  Eunuch's  better  counsels,  hankers  alter  a 
word  of  the  Lord  from  him.  Will  the  prophet,  after 
what  has  passed,  tell  him  the  whole  truth  P 

(15)  Wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me  to  death?— 
The  prophet  obviously  speaks  as  if  he  believed  the  king 
to  have  sanctioned  the  severe  measures  that  had  been 
taken  against  him,  and  having  no  other  "  word  of  the 
Lord  "  to  speak  than  that  which  he  had  spoken  before, 
fears  to  provoke  his  wrath.  The  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence is  better  taken  with  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Luther, 
"  thou  wilt  not  hearken  tmio  me  *';  or  the  form  of  the 
question  idtered  so  as  to  imply  that  answer. 

(16)  As  the  Iiord  liveth»  that  made  us  this 
soul.-~The  formula  of  the  oatii  was  obviously  intended 
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that  made  us  this  soul,  I  will  not  put 
thee  to  death,  neither  will  I  give  thee 
into  the  hand  of  these  men  tiiat  seek 
thy  life.  ^^^^  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto 
Zedekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  the  God 
of  hosts,  the  Gk)d  of  Israel ;  ff  thou  wilt 
assuredly  go  forth  unto  the  king  of 
Babylon's  princes,  then  thy  soul  shall 
live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned 
with  fire ;  and  thou  shalt  live,  and  thine 
house :  (^^  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  forth 
to  the  king  of  Babylon's  princes,  then 
shall  this  city  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  they  shall  bum  it 
with  fire,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape 
out  of  their  hand.  (^)  And  Zedekiah 
the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah,  I  am 
a&aid  of  the  Jews  that  are  &Ilen  to 
the  Chaldeans,  lest  they  deliver  me  into 
their  hand,  and  they  mock  me.  <^^  But 
Jeremiah  said.  They  shall  not  deliver 
thee.  Obey,  I  beseech  thee,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  which  I  speak  unto  thee  :  so 
it  shall  be  well  unto  thee,  and  thy  soul 
shall  live.     ^^^^  But  if  thou  refuse  to  go 
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forth,  this  is  the  word  that  the  Lori> 
hath  shewed  me :  ^^^  and,  behold,  all 
the  women  that  are  left  in  the  king  of 
Judah's  house  shall  be  brought  forth  to 
the  king  of  Babylon's  princes,  and  those 
women  shall  say,  ^Thy  friends  have  set 
thee  on,  and  have  prevailed  against 
thee :  thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mire,. 
and  they  are  turned  away  back.  C^)  Ba 
they  shall  bring  out  all  thy  wives  and 
thy  children  to  the  Chaldeans :  and 
thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their 
hand,  but  shalt  be  taken  by  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babvlon :  and  ^thou  shalt 
cause  this  city  to  be  burned  with  fire. 

(^^^  Then  said  Zedekiah  unto  Jeremiah,. 
Let  no  man  know  of  these  words,  and 
thou  shalt  not  die.  <^^  But  if  the 
princes  hear  that  I  have  talked  with 
thee,  and  they  come  unto  thee,  and  say 
unto  thee,  Declare  unto  us  now  what 
thou  hast  said  unto  the  king,  hide  it 
not  from  us,  and  we  will  not  put  thee 
to  death ;  also  what  the  king  said  unto 
thee:  ^^e)  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  them. 


to  be  one  of  nnasn&l  solemnity ;  more  so  even  than  the 
simpler  form  of  "  The  Lord  Uveth  "  (chap.  xvi.  14, 16). 
The  king  swears  by  Jehovah  as  the  living  God,  author 
and  giver  of  his  own  life.  The  two-fold  promise  shows 
that  the  king  felt  the  implied  reproof  of  Jeremiah's 
question.  He  separates  himself  from  those  who  sought 
tne  prophet's  life,  and  declares  that  for  the  future  he 
will  not  give  them  even  the  sanction  of  acquiescence. 
It  is  characteristic  of  his  weakness  that  even  now  the 
oath  is  given  secretly. 

(17)  If  thou  wilt  assuredly  go  forth.— Literally, 
If  going  thou  wiU  go,  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  emphasis. 
The  prophet  places  before  the  king  the  alternative  of 
surrender  and  safety,  resistance  and  destruction,  and 
leaves  him  to  make  his  choice.  The  princes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  were  those  in  command  of  the  army 
by  which  Jerusalem  was  invested.  The  king  himseft 
was  at  Biblah,  on  the  Orontes,  in  Northern  Syria 
(chap.^xzxix.  5). 

(19)  I  am  afiraid  of  the  Jews  .  .  .—The  special 
form  of  fear  was  characteristic  of  the  weak  and  vacilla- 
ting king.  It  was  not  enough  to  know  that  his  life 
would  TO  safe.  Would  he  also  be  saved  from  the 
insults  of  his  own  subjects,  who  had  already  deserted 
to  the  enemy  P  These  were,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
friends  and  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  had  acted 
on  his  advice  (chap.  xzi.  9).  The  kmg,  who  had  shrunk 
from  Jeremiah's  taunts  (chap,  xxzvii.  19),  could  not,  for 
very  shame,  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of  others. 
Perhaps  even  he  feared  more  than  mere  derision— out- 
rage, death,  mutilation,  such  as  Saul  feiuredat  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xzzi.  4). 

(20-22)  Obey,  I  beseech  thee.  .  .  .—The  king's 
misgiving  is  met  in  part  by  an  earnest  entreaty  to  ohey 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  in  part  bv  the  assurance  that 
thus  it  "  shall  be  well  with  him  '*  (literally,  there  shaU 
be  peace  to  thee) ;  in  part  also  by  bringing  before  him 
the  mockery  which  is  certain  to  await  hmi  if  he  per- 
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sists  in  his  defiance.  The  women  of  the  harem,  the 
surviving  wives  and  concubines  of  former  kings,  as 
well  as  his  own,  should  become  the  spoil  of  the 
Chaldaean  princes,  and  should  take  up  their  taunting 
proverbs  against  him.  "  Thy  friends "  (literally,  tJ^ 
men  of  thy  peace,  as  in  chap.  xz.  10 ;  the  men  who  pro- 
mised peace  and  safety),  "  they  set  thee  on,  and  having 
dragged  thee  into  the  mire  of  shame,  have  left  thee 
there."  The  imagery  of  the  taunt  seems  drawn  from 
the  prophet's  recent  experience  (verse  6).  The  king 
was  plunginp^  into  a  worse  "  slough  of  despond  "  than 
that  into  which  Jeremiah  had  sunx  in  the  aungeon  of 
Malchiah. 

(23)  So  they  shall  bring  out  .  .  .—The  picture  of 
defeat  and  destruction  is  once  more  repeated  from 
verae  18.  Probably,  the  last  clause  should  oe  read  with 
a  different  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew,  "  This  city  shall 
be  burnt  with  fire."  As  the  text  now  stands,  the  mar- 
g^inal  rendering,  Thou  shalt  bum,  c^ves  the  true  force  of 
the  word.  The  king  himself  would  have  that  destruc- 
tion to  answer  for.    It  would  be  his  own  act  and  deed* 

(24-26)  Xiet  no  man  know  •  .  .—The  weak  kins^ 
vadUated  to  the  last  moment.  He  feared  the  prophet 
he  feared  the  princes  yet  more.  To  hush  up  all  that 
had  passed  in  the  interview,  to  ui^  the  prophet  ta 
baflSe  the  eager  suspicions  of  the  pnnoes  by  a  prevari- 
cating statement,  as  if  it  had  been  he  who  haa  sought 
the  meeting,  and  had  petitioned  the  king,  as  before 
(chap,  xxxvii.  20),  to  protect  him  from  tne  cruelties 
whidi  he  had  suffered  m  the  house  of  Jonathan  :  thia 
was  the  only  course  he  could  bring  himself  to  follow. 
The  plan  so  far  succeeded  that  tne  prophet  returned 
and  gave  the  evasive  answer  which  the  king  suggested. 
The  nature  of  the  interview  was  concealed,  and  events- 
took  their  course ;  and  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court 
of  the  prison  till  the  city  was  taken.    The  king's  sug- 

festion  as  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  implies  either  thai 
e  believed  that  the  princes  would  urge  that  Jeremiah 
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I  presented  mj  supplicatioii  before  the 
king,  that  he  would  not  cause  me  to 
return  to  Jonathan's  house,  to  die  there. 

(27)  Then  came  all  the  princes  unto 
Jeremiah,  and  asked  him :  and  he  told 
them  according  to  all  these  words  that 
the  Mng  had  commanded.  So  ^thej 
left  off  speaking  with  him ;  for  the 
matter  was  not  perceived. 

t®^  So  Jeremiah  abode  in  the  court  of 
the  prison  until  the  day  that  Jerusalem 
was  taken :  and  he  was  there  when  Jeru- 
salem was  taken. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— (1)  In  the 
^ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah, 
in  the  tenth  month,  came  Nebuchad- 
rezzar king  of  Babylon  and  all  his  army 
against  Jerusalem,  and  they  besieged  it. 


B.  0. 568. 


1  HeU,  iheif  foert 
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^^>  And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
in  the  fourth  month,  the  ninth  day  of 
the  month,  the  city  was  broken  up. 
(5)  And  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  came  in,  and  sat  in  the  middle 
gate,  even  Nergal-sharezer,  Samgar-nebo, 
Sarsechim,  E^b-saris,  Nergal-sharezer, 
Bab-mag,  with  all  the  residue  of  the 
princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  them, 
and  all  the  men  of  war,  then  they  fled, 
and  went  forth  out  of  the  city  by  night, 
by  the  wav  of  the  king's  garden,  by  the 
gate  betwixt  the  two  walls :  and  he  went 
out  the  way  of  the  plain.  (*>  But  the 
Chaldeans'  army  pursued  after  them, 
and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho :  apd  when  they  had  taken 


should  be  sent  there  after  his  rescue  from  the  dungeon 
of  Malchiah,  or  else  a  wish  to  slur  over  that  transaction 
altogether. 

(1)  In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  .  •  .—The 
great  crisis  came  at  last,  as  Jeremiah  had  long  ago 
predicted.  A  fuller  narrative  of  the  sieffe  and  capture 
is  given  in  chap.  lii.  The  two  versee  ^niich  open  the 
chapter  seem  to  have  been  inserted  here  by  the  editor 
of  the  prophecies  in  their  present  form,  as  explaining 
the  fact  with  which  chap,  xzxviii.  had  closed.  The 
mese  had  lasted  eighteen  months,  beginning  in  B.c.  590 
ana  ending  B.C.  588.  It  came  to  an  end,  as  we  learn 
from  chap.  lii.  6,  through  the  pressure  of  the  famine, 
of  which  we  have  seen  ^aces  in  chap.  xxxyiL  21. 

(3)  In  the  middle  gate.— The  term  indicates  a 
position  in  the  line  of  walls  between  the  dtadel  of 
Zion — ^the  "  upper  dty "  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  20.  2), 
which  as  yet  was  not  surrendered  (verse  4) — and  the 
lower  city,  in  the  walls  of  which  a  breach  had  been 
effected.  Here  an  OT>en  space,  originallv  used  as  a 
forum,  or  place  of  judgment,  now  gave  tne  Chaldsean 
generals  a  central  encampment,  from  which  they  could 
command  both  quarters  of  the  city,  and  by  ti^ng  their 
place  in  the  heart  of  its  life,  formally  assert  their  mas- 
tery. Each  of  the  names  that  follow  has  a  meaning 
ana  history  of  its  own. 

Kergal-sharezer.— The  first  half  of  the  name 
appears  in  2^  Kings  xvii  30  as  that  of  a  Guthite,  or 
Assyrian  deity,  and  means  the  ''great  hero."  It 
occurs  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser 
and  AjBSur-banipal  (e.g.,  Becorde  of  the  Past,  i.  77, 
103).  The  whole  name  appears  in  Assyrian  monuments 
?is  Nergal-shar-uzur.  IVoof  the  generals  mentioned 
here  bore  the  same  name,  and  each  apparently  was 
distinguished  by  a  special  title. 

Samgar-nebo. — Here  the  second  half  is  the  name  of 
a  Babylonian  deity  (Isa.  zlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1),  possibly 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  Nahi  ( —  prophet),  and  so 
answering  to  the  Egyptian  Thoth  ana  tiie  Greek 
Hermes.  The  great  temple  at  Borsippa,  known  as 
Birs  Nimroifd,  was  dedicated  to  him  (Beeords  of  the 
Paxt,  Tii.  77).  The  first  half  has  been  explained  by  some 
scholars  as  meaning  ''warrior/'  by  others  as  "cup- 


bearer," and  so  equivalent  to  Babshakeh  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2), 
and  as  such  is  attached  to  the  foregoing  name  of 
Nergal-sharezer.  As  a  rule,  the  name  of  Nebo  appears 
always  in  the  be^nning  of  compound  words,  as  in 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzar-adan,  &c. ;  and  probably  we 
should  connect  it  here  with  the  name  that  follows. 

Sarseohimy  Bab-saris.— Probably,  as  indicated  in 
the  previous  Note,  the  name  should  stand  as  Nebo-sar- 
secmm.  The  two  names  go  together,  the  first  as  a 
proper  name,  the  second  as  a  title,  meaning  "  the  chief 
eunuch."  In  verse  18,  Nebushasban  appears  as  bear- 
ing the  same  title.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  17  it  appears 
simply  as  a  title,  as  in  Bab-shakeh  we  have  *'the  chief 
cup-bearer." 

KergaL-shareser,  Bab-mag.  —  Here  also  the 
second  name  is  the  title  of  office,  meaning  probably 
"  chief  of  the  Magi,"  or  "  chief  of  the  priests."  The 
man  thus  named,  who  appears  on  the  Ajssvrian  monu- 
ments as  NergaUshar-uzur  Rubtb-ein^ajWAjed  a  pro- 
minent part  afterwards  as  murdering  iElvil-merodach, 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
He  reigned  for  three  or  four  years,  and  appears  in 
Berosus  (Joseph,  c.  Apian,  i.  20)  under  the  name  of 
Neriglissar.  The  older  name  is  found  on  the  bricks  of 
a  palace  at  Babylon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible.    Art.  Nergal-sharezer). 

(4)  When  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  saw 
them.  • . — The  hasty  flight  is  narrated  agam  in  ohap. 
lii  7.  The  gate  between  the  two  walls  was  one  appa- 
rently that  opened  from  the  park-like  garden  of  the 
palace,  near  tne  pool  of  Siloah  (Neh.  iii.  15) ;  probably 
identical  with  the  garden  of  Uzza,  which  was  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  Manasseh  and  Amon  (2  Kings  xxi.  18 
— 26) ;  and  led  to  the  Arahah,  the  plain  (always  known 
by  this  distinctive  name)  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(Dent.  i.  1 ;  iii.  17 ;  iv.  49 ;  Josh.  xii.  1,  and  else- 
where). The  "  two  walls  "  appear  as  part  of  the  defence 
of  the  citjr  in  Isa.  xxii.  11,  and  connected  Zion  with  the 
fortress  known  as  Ophel  (2  Ghron.  xxvii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  14). 

(5)  In  the  plains  of  Jericho.— Here  again  we 
have  the  distinctive  word,  the  Araboth  of  the  Jordan, 
the  enlargement  of  the  Jordan  valley,  three  miles  wide, 
near  Jericho.  The  intention  of  the  king  was  apparently 
to  make  his  way  to  the  ford  near  Jericho,  cross  theriveri 
and  escape  to  the  open  country  of  Gilead. 
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The  Fate  o/Zedekiaft, 
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The  CaptwUy  to  BahyUm^ 


him,  they  brought  him  up  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar long  of  Babylon  to  Eiblah  in  the 
land  of  Hamath,  where  he  ^gave  judg- 
ment upon  him,  (*)  Then  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  in 
Biblah  before  his  eyes  :  also  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  all  the  nobles  of  Ju&.h. 
^'^  Moreover  he  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes, 
and  bound  him  *with  chains,  to  carry 
him  to  Babylon.  (®>  And  the  Chaldeans 
burned  the  king's  house,  and  the  houses 
of  the  people,  with  fire,  and  brake  down 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

(^^  Then  Nebuzar-adan  the  '^♦captain 
of  the  guard  carried  away  captive  into 
Babylon  the  remnant  of  the  people  that 
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remained  in  the  city,  and  those  that 
fell  away,  that  fell  to  him,  with  the 
rest  of  the  people  that  remained.  ^^^^But 
Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard 
left  of  the  poor  of  the  people,  which  had 
nothing,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  gave 
them  vineyards  and  fields  ^at  the  same 
time. 

(^^J  Now  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  gave  charge  concerning  Jere- 
miah ^to  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  saying,  (^>Take  him,  and 
^look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  no  harm  ; 
but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say^ 
unto  thee.  (^>  So  Nebuzar-adan  the- 
captain  of  the  guard  sent,  and  Nebu- 


Biblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath.— The  citv  of 
Hftmath  stood  on  the  Orontes,  aboat  half-way  from 
its  source,  near  Baalbek,  to  the  bend  which  it  makes 
at  Jisr-hadid,  and  commanded  the  whole  valley  of  the 
river  to  the  defile  of  Daphne,  below  Antioch.  It  was 
a  well-known  city  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  xiiL 
.21 ;  xzxiv.  8),  and  in  that  of  David  was  the  capital  of 
a  kingdom,  which  became  tributary  to  him  and  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10 ;  1  Kings  iv.  21—24).  Riblah  (stiU 
retaining  its  name,  EibUh),  eUbo  on  the  Otontes,  and 
near  its  source,  was  a  centre  from  which  the  great  lines 
of  traffic  led  by  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  by  Palmyra 
to  Babylon,  by  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  through  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Holy 
lima.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  post  of  observation 
for  the  Chalds^ftn  king  while  his  generals  were  carrying 
on  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  So  when  Pharaoh- 
necho  was  for  a  time,  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
master  of  the  Assyrian  territory,  it  was  to  Riblah  that 
he  summoned  Jehoahaz,  and  there  imprisoned  him 
(2  Kings  zxiii.  33).  In  this  instance  Zedekiah  was 
brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  vassal  prince  who, 
having  received  his  authoritv  from  the  Chaldsean  king  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  17),  had  rebelled,  and  met  with  scant  mercy. 

(6)  The  sons  of  Zedekiah.— The  history  of 
Eastern  monarchies  presents  us  with  many  examples 
of  this  refinement  of  cruelty,  not«blv  in  the  case  of 
(Eobazus  under  Darius  (Herod,  iv.  &4),  and  Pythius 
under  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  39).  The  slaughter  of  the 
"  nobles "  probably  included  most  of  those  whom  we 
have  seen  m  chap,  xxxvi.  12,  and  elsewhere. 

(7)  Moreover  he  i>ut  out  Zedekiah's  eyes. — 
The  special  form  of  punishment  is  noticeable  as  f  umllkig 
the  two  prophecies — (1)  that  Zedekiah  should  see  the 
king  of  Babylon  and  be  taken  to  that  city  (chap,  xxxii. 
4) ;  and  (2)  that  though  he  was  to  die  in  Babylon,  he 
should  never  see  it  (Ezek.  xii.  13).  Bevond  this,  the 
fate  of  the  last  king  of  Judah  is  buried  in  darkness. 
His  brother  Jehoiachin  was  already  a  prisoner  in 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15),  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  two  were  allowed  to  meet.  Twenty-six 
years  later  Jehoiachin  was  released  by  Evil-merodach 
(2  Kings  py.  27) ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Zede- 
kiah, and  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  his  sufferings 
had  ended  previously. 

Bound  nim  with  chains.— Literally,  as  in  the 
margin,  with  two  brazen  chains. 

(8)  And  the  Chaldeans  burned  the  king*8 
house.— In  the  fuller  account  of  chap.  Hi.  12,  we  mid 


that  this  was  the  work  of  Nebuzar-adan,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
the  city,  and  that  it  included  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  as  well  as  the  palace. 

(9)  Then  Nebuzar-adan  the  oaptain  of  the 
Suard. — Here  again  the  title  in  the  Hebrew — Bab'tab' 
bachim — ^takes  a  form  like  that  of  Bjib-saris  and  Bab- 
shakeh,  and  means  literally, "  chief  of  the  slaughterers." 
The  title  is  given  to  Potiphar  in  Gen.  xzxvii.  36,  and 
probably  answered  to  our  *^  commander  of  the  kind's 
body-guard."  The  name  has  been  interpreted  as  "  the 
prince-lord,  or  the  worshipper,  of  Nebo,"  but  the 
e^mology  of  the  last  three  syllables  is  uncertain* 
H!e  does  not  appear  as  taking  part  with  the  other 
generals  in  the  siege  of  Jeinsalem,  but  comes  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  arriving  a  month  afterwards 
(chap.  Hi.  12)  to  direct,  even  in  its  minute  details,  th& 
work  of  destruction  (2  Kings  xxv.  9).  The  defenders 
and  deserters  were  involved  in  the  same  doom  of  exile. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
quests  of  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  Shalmaneser 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6),  Esar-haddon  (2  Kings  xvu.  24),  and 
Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii.  32),  this  wholesale  deporta- 
tion was  part  of  tne  systematic  poHcy  of  the  great 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs.  So  Darius  carried 
off  the  Pseonians  from  Thrace  (Herod,  v.  14).  To  dis- 
tribute the  lands  of  the  exiles  thus  dispossessed 
among  **  the  poor  of  the  people,"  was,  it  was  thought, 
likely  to  enlist  their  interests  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and,  by  keeping  up  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
secured  the  payment  of  tribute. 

(U)  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon.  .  .  .— 
It  is  clear  that  Nebuchadrezzar  nad  been  well  informed 
of  the  part  which  Jeremiah  had  taken  from  first  to  last 
in  counselling  submission.  This  he  may  have  heard 
from  the  deserters  named  in  verse  9,  or  even  from  the 
Hps  of  Zedekiah.  Possibly  the  journey  to  Euphrates,, 
of  which  we  read  in  chap.  xiiL  5,  may,  at  even  an  earlier 
period,  have  brought  tne  king  and  the  prophet  into 
contact.  From  the  time  of  Nebuzar-adan's  arrival,  the 
position  of  Jeremiah  was  obviously  changed  for  the 
oetter,  and  he  became  an  honoured  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor. It  appears  from  chap.  xL  1  that  the  prophet 
had  at  first  been  taken  in  chains  to  Bamah,  with  the 
other  captives.  Probably  he  had  been  sent  back  to 
Jerusalem  when  the  others  were  carried  off  to  Riblah» 
or  Babylon  (verses  6 — 9). 

(^)  Nebushasban.— The  name,  which  occurs  in 
the  AnnaU  of  Assur-banipal  {Records  of  the  Past,  u 
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Bhasban,  Bab-saris,  and  Nergal-sharezer, 
Bab-mag,  and  all  the  king  of  Babylon's 
princes ;  (^*>  even  they  sent,  and  took 
JeremiaJi  out  of  the  court  of  the  prison, 
and  committed  him  nnto  Gredaliah  the 
son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  that 
he  should  carry  him  home :  so  he  dwelt 
among  the  people. 

(15)  Now  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
unto  Jeremiah,  while  he  was  shut  up  in 
the  court  of  the  prison,  saying,  (i®)  Go 
and  speak  to  Ebed-melech  the  Ethio- 
pian, saying.  Thus  saith  the  Losd  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will 
bring  my  words  upon  this  city  for  evil, 
and  not  for  good;  and  they  shall  be 
accomplished  in  that  day  before  thee. 
0^  But  I  will  deliver  thee  in  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  not  be 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  men  of 
whom  thou  art  afraid.  ^^^  For  I  will 
surely  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not 
fall  by  the  sword,  but  thy  life  shall  be 
for  a  prey  unto  thee :  because  thou  hast 
put  thy  trust  in  me,  saith  the  Lord. 


lOr. 


9  Heb.,  /  «0<B  Mt 
minet  eye  vpon 
thee. 


CHAPTEE  XL.— ^)  The  word  that 
came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd,  after 
that  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the 
guard  had  let  him  go  from  Bamab, 
when  he  had  taken  him  being  bound  in 
^chains  among  all  that  were  carried 
away  captive  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 
which  were  carried  away  captive  unto 
Babylon. 

(^)  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  took 
Jeremiah,  and  said  unto  him.  The  Lobi> 
thv  God  hath  pronounced  this  evil  upon 
this  place.  ^^^  Now  the  Lord  hath 
brought  itj  and  done  according  as  he 
hath  said:  because  ye  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord,  and  have  not  obeyed 
h^  voice,  therefore  this  thing  is  come 
upon  you.  <*^  And  now,  behold,  I  loose 
thee  this  day  from  the  chains  which 
were  upon  thme  hand.  If  it  seem  good 
unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon^ 
come ;  and  'I  will  look  well  unto  thee : 
but  if  it  seem  ill  unto  thee  to  come  with 
me  into  Babylon,  forbear:  behold,  all 
the  land  is   before  thee :    whither  it 


64),  is  posdbiv  another  form  of  the  Nebo-sanechim 
of  verse  3.  Rab-Baris  ( =  chief  ennuoh,  or  chunberlain) 
is,  as  before,  his  title.  Ashpenaz  appears  as  holding  the 
same  position,  possibly,  as  Nebushasban's  predecessor, 
in  Dan.  i.  3. 

(U)  Out  of  the  oourt  of  the  priaon.— There  is  a 
slight  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  statement  and 
that  in  chap.  xl.  1,  that  the  prophet  was  set  free  at 
Bamah.  It  seems  likelv  that,  at  nrst,  he  was  sent  back 
to  the  prison  where  he  had  been  found,  till  he  could  be 
placed  under  the  protection  bf  Gedaliah. 

Gtodaliah  the  son  of  AhiVATn  the  son  of 
Shaphan. — The  reason  of  the  choice  lies  almost  on 
the  surface.  Gedaliah  was  the  representative  of  a 
house  which  for  three  generations  had  been  true  to  the 
prophets  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Shaphan 
Daa  been  the  king's  scribe  in  the  early  years  of  Josiah, 
and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (2  Kings  xziL  3---7).  He  was  the  first  to  read 
the  newly-found  lost  copy  of  the  Law,  which  we 
identify  with  the  Book  of  JDeuteronomy  (2  Kings  zzii. 
8 — 14),  and  his  son  Ahikam  acted  with  him.  The 
latter  protected  Jeremiah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(chap.  xxvi.  24).  His  brother  Gemariah  gave  the 
propnet  the  use  of  his  chamber  in  the  Temple  (chap. 
zxxvL  10),  and  tried  to  turn  aside  the  king's  wram 
(chap,  xxzyi.  25).  And  now  the  son  of  Ahikam  appears 
as  the  prophet's  friend  and  protector. 

(16)  Gk>  and  speak  to  sbed-meleoh.— It  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  prophet,  when  he  put 
this  prediction,  given  during  tne  progress  of  the 
siege,  on  record,  knew  that  it  had  Iwen  fulfilled. 
We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  faithful  Ethiopian, 
but  we  may  believe  that  he  was  spared  by  the  Uhal- 
dffians,  probably  at  the  prophet's  mteroeesion.  It  is 
not  without  ngnificanoe  that  the  promise  is  given  in 
the  same  terms  as  that  to  Bamoh  m  chap.  xlv.  5.  The 
"men"   of  whom  he  was  afraid  were  obviously  the 


princes  whom  he  had  irritated  by  his  interference  on 
behalf  of  Jeremiah. 


(1)  The  word  that  oame  to  Jeremiah  firom 
the  Lord. — ^It  is  noticeable  that  this  introduction  is 
not  followed  by  any  specific  utterance  of  prophecy 
until  we  come  to  chap.  xlii.  7.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
clusion that  it  stands  as  a  kind  of  heading  to  the 
section  of  the  collected  prophecies  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

Had  let  him  go  firom  Bamah.— The  town  so 
named  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25), 
about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  retains  its  old 
name  in  the  form  Er-Bam.  It  was  used  on  this 
occasion  as  a  dep6t  for  the  prisoners  who  were  brought 
to  it  from  Jerusalem,  to  await  the  orders  of  Nebuzar- 
adan  as  to  their  ultimate  disposal.  The  captain  of  the 
guard  and  the  prophet  had  apparently  not  met  bef  ore» 
and  ihe  latter  had  been  brought  in  chains  (literally, 
manacles,  chains  fastened  to  the  wrists,  verse  4),  like 
the  other  captives. 

(2—4)  The  Lord  thy  Ood  .  .  .— It  is  sigmficant  that 
the  Chaldffian  general  speaks  as  if  recognising  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  prophet  s  mission  from 
Him.  Such  a  recognition  did  not>  however,  imply 
more  than  the  belief  of  the  polytheist,  that  each  nation 
had  its  own  guardian  deity.  We  find  language  of 
a  like  kind,  though  spoken  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm, 
coming  even  from  the  lips  of  Bab-shakeh  (2  Kings 
xviiL  25).  As  a  prophet,  nowever,  Jeremiah  is  treated 
with  marked  respect — ^in  part,  perhaps,  due  to  the  policy 
he  had  advocated ;  in  part,  possibly,  to  the  influence  of 
men  like  Daniel  and  his  friends  at  Babylon — and  offered 
the  option  of  going,  with  the  promise  of  honourable  treat- 
ment, to  that  city,  from  which,  however,  it  is  assumed, 
that  he  would  not  return,  or  renukining  in  Judaea,  to  go 
where  he  wiU.     The  prophet  obviously  chooses  the 
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seemeth  good  and  convenient  for  thee 
to  go,  thither  go.  (*^  Now  while  he  was 
not  yet  gone  back,  he  saidy  Gro  back  also 
to  GedaUah  the  son  of  Ahika.Tn  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
hath  made  governor  over  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  dwell  with  him  among  the 
people:  or  go  wheresoever  it  seemeth 
convenient  nnto  thee  to  go.  So  the 
captain  of  the  guard  gave  him  victuals 
and  a  reward,  and  let  him  go.  ^^^  Then 
went  Jeremiah  unto  Gredaliah  the  son 
of  Ahikam  to  Mizpah ;  and  dwelt  with 
him  among  the  people  that  were  left  in 
the  land. 

<^>  Now  when  all  the  captains  of  the 
forces  which  were  in  the  fields,  even 
they  and  their  men,  heard  that  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  made  GedaJiah  the 
son  of  Ahikam  governor  in  the  land, 


1  "Beb.,  to  stmtdbe- 
fore:  andso  ver. 
10. 


and  had  committed  unto  him  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  and  of  the  poor  of 
the  land,  of  them  that  were  not  carried 
away  captive  to  Babylon ;  (^^  then  they 
came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  even 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and 
Johanan  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of 
Kareah,  and  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tan- 
humeth,  and  the  sons  of  Ephai  the 
Netophathite,  and  Jezaniah  the  son  of 
a  Maachathite,  they  and  their  men. 
(^)And  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam 
the  son  of  Shaphan  sware  unto  them 
and  to  their  men,  saying.  Fear  not 
^  to  serve  the  Chaldeans  :  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  (^)  As 
for  me,  behold,  T  will  dwell  at  Mizpah, 
to  serve  the  Chaldeans,  which  will  come 
unto  us :   but  ye,  gather  ye  wine,  and 


second  altematiYe,  bat  before  lie  acts  on  it  another 
plan  occurs  to  Nebnzar-adan. 

(5)  Qo  back  also  to  Gredaliah  the  son  of 
Ahikam. — The  captain  of  the  enard  seems  to  have 
felt,  on  second  thoughts,  possibly  after  hearing  the 
prophet's  unrecorded  answer,  that  he  had  not  taken 
sufficient  precaution  for  Jeremiah's  safety,  and  there- 
fore consigns  him  once  more  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
and  protector.  On  parting  with  him  he  treats  him 
as  an  honoured  guest,  sends  him  a  portion  of  food 
from  his  own  table  (comp.  chap.  lii.  34) — a  wel- 
come gift,  doubtless,  after  the  privations  of  the  siege 
— and  an  honorarium  in  money  as  a  compensation 
for  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone  as  a  preacher  of 
submission  to  the  conqueror. 

Governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.— The 
official  title  is  significant.  Jerusalem  is  treated  as  if  it 
had  been  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
quired no  superintendence.  Gedaliah,  the  prophet's 
mend,  had  obviously  acted  on  his  counsels,  and  accepted 
the  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  being  for  the 
time  the  ordiuance  of  Grod.  A  true  patriot  might  well 
hold  it  to  be  his  duty  at  such  a  time  to  accept  office 
under  the  conqueror,  in  the  hope  of  bein^  able  to  do 
something  for  tne  remnant  of  the  nation  tnat  was  left 
under  his  charge. 

(0)  To  Mizpah.— The  name,  which  signifies ''watch- 
tower  "  (Gen.  xxzi.  49),  was  naturally  not  uncommon. 
Of  the  six  or  seven  cities  that  were  so  called,  that 
which  comes  before  us  here  was  Mizpah  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  25,  26),  prominent  in  the  nistory  of  Samuel 
and  Saul  (1  Sam.  Yii.  5 — 13,  x.  17 — 25),  not  far  from 
Gibeah  of  Saul  (Isa.  x.  29 ;  Judg.  xix.  IS).  It  has  been 
identified  b;^  Dr.  Robinson  {Sibl.  Be8.  i.  460)  with 
Nehy-Samwil,  about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Groye,  and  Dr.  Bonar,  however, 
find  it  in  the  ridge  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  the  north,  and  which  Josephus 
(Wars,  y.  2),  apparently  giving  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  old  Hebrew  name,  calls  Shopoa,  or  "  the  watch- 
tower."  Mizpah,  it  may  be  noted,  is  twice  translated 
Shopia  in  tne  LXX.  version  (Hos.  v.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  identification 
fits  in  better  with  the  narrative  than  the  former. 


(7)  Now  when  all  the  captains  of  the  foroes. 
—A  new  section  of  the  history  begins,  ending  with  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  its  sequel,  in  chap.  xli.  18. 
The  commanders  of  the  armies  that  had  fought  against 
the  invader  in  the  open  country  found  it  hopeless  to 
continue  the  struggle  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
What  were  they  to  do  P  The  kin^  of  Babylon  had,  by 
appointing  Gedaliah,  himself  a  pnnoe  of  Judah,  shown 
a  disposition  to  treat  the  conquered  people  leniently. 
Could  they  do  better  than  apply  to  him  for  pro- 
tection P 

(8)  Then  they  oame  to  Gedaliah.  —  Of  the 
captains  thus  named,  Ishmael,  "of  the  seed  royal" 
(we  have  no  date  for  determining  his  precise  position 
in  the  line  of  successors)  (chap.  :&,  1),  is  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  next  chapter,  Johanan  (the  Hebrew 
form  of  Joannes  or  John)  in  that  of  chap,  xlii., 
Seraiah  and  Jaazaniah  are  named  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  2  Kings  xxv.  28,  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  them.  STetophah,  to  which  the  sons  of 
Ephai  belonged,  was  a  town  of  Benjamin  not  far 
from  Bethlehem  (1  Ghron.  iL  54,  ix.  16 ;  Ezr.  ii.  22 ; 
Neh.  vii.  26).  The  Maachathite,  whose  father  is  not 
named,  was  probably  a  naturalised  alien  from  the 
small  kingdom  of  Maachah,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Areoh  (Dent.  lii.  14;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8) 
and  Bashan  (Jow.  xiL  5),  not  far  from  the  modem 
I/igah. 

(9)  Fear  not  to  serve  the  Chaldeans  .  .  .— 
GMaliah,  acting  as  Satrap  of  the  province,  assures 
them  that,  though  they  had  fought  against  the  con- 
querors, there  would  be  a  full  amnesty,  and  that  they 
might  therefore  banish  all  fears  of  being  maltroatea. 
He  will  remain  at  his  post,  and  they  may  return  to 
their  own  homes. 

(10)  G-ather  ye  wine,  and  summer  fHdts.— 
The  words  show  that  the  application  took  place  in  the 
autumn.  The  captains  and  tneir  followers  were  invited 
to  help  themselves  freely  from  the  fields  and  vineyards 
and  onve-vards,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  carried 
off  to  Babylon,  so  as  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants 
and  provide  for  the  coming  winter.  The  "summer 
fruits"  would  probably  include  figs,  apples,  and  the 
like. 
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€xiininer  fruits,  and  oil,  and  put  ihem 
in  your  vessels,  and  dwell  in  your  cities 
that  ye  have  taiken. 

<^)  Likewise  when  all  the  Jews  that 
were  in  Moab,  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  in  Edom,  and  that  were  in  all 
the  countries,  heard  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  left  a  remnant  of  Judah, 
and  that  he  had  set  over  them  Ge- 
•daJiah  the  son  of  Ahika.m  the  son  of 
Shaphan;  ^^  even  all  the  Jews  re- 
turned out  of  all  places  whither  they 
were  driven,  and  came  to  the  land  of 
Judah,  to  Gredaliah,  unto  Mizpah,  and 
gathered  wine  and  summer  fruits  very 
much. 

^>  Moreover  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the 
forces  tiiat  were  in  the  fields,  came  to 
Oedaliah  to  Mizpah,  (^^>  and  said  unto 
him,  Dost  thou  certainly  know  that 
Baalis  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  hath 
Bent  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  ^  to 
slay  thee?  But  Gedaliah  the  son  of 
Ahikam  believed  them  not.  ^^  Then 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  spake  to 
Gedaliah  in  Mizpah  secretly,  saying. 
Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  I  will  slay 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  no 
man  shall  know  it:    wherefore  should 


1  Heb..   fo  airOM 


he  slay  thee,  that  all  the  Jews  which 
are  gathered  imto  thee  should  be  scat- 
tered, and  the  remnant  in  Judah  perish  P 
(10)  But  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam 
said  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
Thou  shalt  not  do  this  thing :  for  thou 
speakest  falsely  of  Ishmael. 

CHAPTEE  XLL— (1)  Now  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  seventh  month,  that 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  the  son 
of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal,  and  the 
princes  of  the  king,  even  ten  men  with 
Iiim,  came  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of 
Ahikam  to  Mizpah ;  and  there  they  did 
eat  bread  together  in  Mizpah.  (^)  Then 
arose  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah^ 
and  the  ten  men  that  were  with  him, 
and  smote  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam 
the  son  of  Shaphan  with  the  sword,  and 
slew  him,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  made  governor  over  the  land. 
(®)  Ishmael  also  slew  all  the  Jews  that 
were  with  him,  ev&n,  with  Gedaliah,  at 
Mizpah,  and  the  Chaldeans  that  were 
found  there,  and  the  men  of  war. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  second 
day  after  he  had  slain  Gedaliah,  and  no 
man  knew  ity  (^)  that  there  came  certain 
from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and  from 


*  I 


0^  12)  When  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  Moab 
.  •  . — ^It  Ifty  in  the  nature  of  things  that  many  of 
ihe  dwellers  in  Jndsea  fled  before  the  march  of  the 
CShaldfiBan  armies,  and  took  refnge  in  the  neighbouring 
regions.  In  Bath  i.  2,  1  Sam.  zxii.  3,  Isa.  xvi.  4,  we 
find  analogous  instances  of  fugitives  from  Judah 
finding  shelter  in  the  Moabite  country.  These,  on 
bearing  of  the  generous  policy  adopted  by  Gedaliah, 
took  courage  and  returned  in  time  to  profit  by  his 
permission  to  gather  the  produce  which  otherwise 
woxdd  have  been  left  to  perish  on  the  sofl. 

(U)  Dost  thou  certamly  know  that  Baalis  .  .  . 
•»The  kinp^  of  the  Ammonites  so  named  appears  from 
chap,  zxyii.  3  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  Zedekiah; 
ana  Ishmael,  as  belonging  to  the  royid  house  of  Judah, 
«eem8  to  have  been  still  plotting  with  him  against  the 
authority  of  the  Chaldsaans.  Open  resistance  being 
now  impossible,  they  have  recourse  to  assassination. 
The  plot  becomes  l^own,  and  Johanan,  faithful  to  his 
new'  protector,  warns  him  against  it,  but,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  in  yain.  Gedaliah,  in  the  guileless  trustfulness 
of  his  character,  does  not  believe  that  Ishmael  is 
capable  of  such  a  crime,  and  will  not  sanction  another 
crime  by  way  of  precaution. 

XLL 

0)  It  oame  to  pass  in  the  seventh  month.— 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  visit  purported 
to  be  one  of  courtesy  and  recognition.  The  remaining 
representatiyes  of  the  house  of  David  (chap.  zl.  ^ 
would  show  that  they  were  ready  to  welcome  the  new 
Satnqp.    As  the  seventh  month  indnded  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  came  as  if  to 
share  in  its  festivities.  Three  months  liad  passed  since 
the  capture  of  the  city  (chap,  xxxix.  2). 

(2)  Then  arose  Ishmael.— The  narrative  suggests 
the  thought  that,  as  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  i^e 
guests  murdered  their  host  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  receiving  them  with  open  arms. 

(8)  Ishmael  also  slew  all  the  Jews.  .  .  .—We 
wonder  at  first  that  ten  men  were  able  to  effect  so 
much.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  massacre 
went  beyond  the  Jews  and  Ohaldaaan  officers  who  were 
sharing  Qedaliah's  hospitality,  and  thev  maveasilvhave 
been  surprised,  like  Gedaliah,  unarmea,  ana  in  tne  act 
of  feasting.  Possibly,  too,  the  ten  princes  may  each 
have  brought  their  retinue  of  attendants.  Greek  his- 
tory presents  two  analogous  massacres — ^that  of  the 
Persian  generals  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Am^tas 
(Herod,  v.  19,  20) ;  and  that  of  Archias  and  Leontiades, 
the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates. 
The  massacre  in  this  case  was  so  complete  that  none 
escaped  to  teU  the  tale  (verse  4).  The  italics  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  indicate  that  the  conjunction 
"  and  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  words, ''  the 
men  of  war,"  are  in  apposition  with  the  previous  clause, 
and  limit  their  extent. 

(5)  There  oame  oertain  from  Sheohem,  from 
Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria.— The  LXX.  gives 
Salem  instead  of  Shiloh,  and  this  agrees  better  with 
tlie  order  of  the  names,  Salem  beinff  a  tower  or  fortress 
near  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  whi&  Shiloh  lay  further 
off.  The  eightjr  travellers  were  coming  apparently  on 
a  pilgrimage  of  mourning  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple^ 


Murder  of  SevevUy  Pilgrims 


JEEEMIAH.  XLI. 


by  Ishmael,  Son  of  I^ethaniah. 


Somaxia,  even  fourscore  men,  having 
their  beards  shaven,  and  their  clothes 
rent,  and  having  cut  themselves,  with 
ofiTerings  and  incense  in  their  hand,  to 
bring  thsm  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
^®)  And  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah 
went  forth  from  Mizpah  to  meet  them, 
^weeping  all  along  as  he  went:  and  it 
came  to  pass,  as  he  met  them,  he  said 
unto  them.  Come  to  Gedaliah  the  son 
of  Ahikam.  (^>  And  it  was  «o,  when 
they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  city, 
that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  slew 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  midst  of 
the  pit,  he,  and  the  men  that  were  with 
him.  (®>  But  ten  men  were  found 
among  them  that  said  unto  Ishmael, 
Slay  us  not:  for  we  have  treasures  in 
the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and 
of  oil,  and  of  honey.  So  he  forbare,  and 
slew  them  not  among  their  brethren. 
<^^  "Now  the  pit  wherein  Ishmael  had 


1  Heb.,    in  gokng 
andwttping. 


9  Or.  near  Qedor 
Uah. 


S  Heb.«  by  the 
hand,  or,  by  the 
tida  of  GedaMah. 


cast  all  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men,, 
whom  he  had  slain  '  ^because  of  Ge- 
daliah, was  it  which  Asa  the  king  had 
made  for  fear  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel : 
and  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  filled 
it  with  theffn  that  were  slain.  <^<^)  Then 
Ishmael  carried  away  captive  all  the 
residue  of  the  people  that  were  in 
Mizpah,  ev&n  the  king's  daughters,  and 
aU  the  people  that  remained  in  Mizpah, 
whom  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of 
the  guard  had  committed  to  Gedaliah 
the  son  of  Ahikam :  and  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah  carried  them  away 
captive,  and  departed  to  go  over  ti> 
the  Ammonites. 

(U)  But  when  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the 
forces  that  w&re  with  him,  heard  of  all 
the  evil  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Ne- 
thaniah had  done,  ^^  then  they  took  all 
the  men,  and  went  to  fight  with  Ishmael 


perhftps  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  at  least  an  altar  there  on  which  they  might 
present  weir  oblations.  Mizpah  lay  directly  on  their 
road  from  all  three  places.  It  is  significant  that  they 
bring  with  them  not  bnmt  offerings  but  the  rMiMiha, 
or  meat  offering,  the  cakes  of  flonr  with  inoense.  The 
outward  signs  of  monming  were,  perhaps,  connected 
either  with  the  approaching  Day  oi  Atonement,  which 
fell  in  the  seventh  month;  or  with  some  special  fast 
day  belonging  to  the  same  season  (Zech.  yii.  5) ;  or  in 
to£en  of  their  sorrow  for  the  destmction  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  signs  themselves  we  note  a  relapse  into  a  half - 
heathen  custom  which  the  Law  had  forbidden  (Lev. 
xix.  27 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  37). 

(6)  Weeping  all  along  as  he  went.— The  trea- 
cherous prince  met  them  as  sharing  in  their  grief.  He 
does  not  tell  them  of  the  murder ;  but  assuming  that 
they  have  heard  of  Gedaliah's  appointment  as  ^trap, 
invites  them  to  come  and  see  him,  as  bei^  now  withm 
the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  LXX.,  it  may  be 
noted,  represents  the  pilgrims,  and  not  Idimael,  as 
weeping. 

(7)  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  slew  them. 
— ^The  purpose  of  the  new  murder  does  not  appear  at 
first  sight.  The  very  presence  of  the  devout  mourners 
may  have  roused  him  to  bitterness.  Their  recognition 
of  Gedaliah  may  have  seemed  the  act  of  traitors  to 
their  country.  Possibly  also  the  act  may  have  been 
one  of  vindictive  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  his  kins- 
men (chap.  Hi.  10),  or  have  been  perpetrated  for  the 
sake  of  plunder. 

(8)  But  ten  men  were  found  among  them. — 
The  stores  which  formed  the  purchase-money  by  which 
the  ten  saved  their  lives  represented  probably  the  pro- 
duce of  the  previous  year,  which,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Eastk  haa  been  concealed  in  pits,  &r  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  while  the  land  was  occupied  by  the 
Chaldgsan  armies. 

W  Because  of  Gtodaliah.— Literally,  hy  the  hand 
of  Otdddiah ;  t.e.,  by  using  his  name  to  entrap  the  un- 
suspecting pilgrims. 
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Whioh  Asa  the  king  had  made  for  fear  of 
Baasha  .  .  .—See  1  Kinim  xv.  22 ;  2  Ghron.  xvi.  6. 
Baasha  had  tried  to  forti^  Biamah  as  an  outpost  of 
his  kingdom.  Asa  called  in  the  help  of  Benhadad,  king^ 
of  Syria,  and  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  then  carried 
off  the  stones  and  timber  to  strengthen  Mizpah  as  a. 
position  of  defence.  The  "  pit "  was  probably  a  trench 
with  a  drawbridge  over  it,  so  constructed  as  to  stop- 
all  approach  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom;  or 
else  one  of  the  tanks  or  reservoirs  constructed  to> 
supply  the  fortress  with  water.  A  various  reading 
gives  **  the  pit  of  GedaHah,"  iostead  of  "  because  of 
Gedaliah." 

(10)  Even  the  king's  daughters.— We  find  in 
chap,  xxxix.  6  that  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  were  slain  at 
Riblah.  The  daughters  (the  word  was  probably  used 
generally  for  all  the  princesses  of  the  royal  house)  wer& 
spared,  and  consigned  to  the  protection  of  Gredaliah. 
In  taking  possession  of  them,  Ishmael  was  asserting^ 
after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  his  claim  as  the  represent 
tative  of  the  royal  house.  The  Ammonites  had  been  in 
alliance  with  Zedekiah  (chap,  xxvii.  3),  and  Ishmael 
reckoned  on  finding  a  safe  reiuge  with  them.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  from  chap.  zL  14,  that  he  had  been  sent,, 
or  was  believed  to  have  been  sent,  by  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah. 

(12)  By  the  great  waters  that  are  in  G-ibeon* 
— Johanan  ana  his  friends  had  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  slaughter  of  which  they  had  warned  Grediuiah 
(chap.  xli.  15),  but  they  were  not  too  late  to  avenge  it. 
Gibebn,  retaining  its  name  with  little  alteration  in  the 
modem  El-jihe,leLj  about  two  miles  from  Mizpah ;  so 
that  Ishmael  must  have  halted  on  thinking  himself  safe 
against  attack.  On  the  east  side  of  the  nill  on  which 
it  stands  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  tank,  about 
120  feet  b;^  100.  It  appears  as  the  ''pool  of  Gibeon  '* 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  13,  as  the  scene  of  a  conmct  between  Joab 
and  Abner.  Josephus  (Ant,  x.  9 — 15)  places  the  attack 
on  Ishmael  at  "  the  pool  in  Hebron,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  iv.  iS.    This,  however,  would  hardly 
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the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  found  him  hj 
the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon. 
(13)  Uow  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  all 
the  people  which  were  with  Ishmael 
saw  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all 
the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were 
with  him,  then  they  were  glad.  <i*)  So 
all  the  people  that  Ishmael  had  carried 
away  captive  from  Mizpah  cast  about 
and  returned,  and  went  unto  Johanan 
the  son  of  Kareah.  (^)  But  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah  escaped  from  Jo- 
hanan with  eight  men,  and  went  to  the 
Ammonites.  ^^^^  Then  took  Johanan  the 
son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of 
the  forces  that  were  with  him,  all  the 
remnant  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
recovered  fr^m  Ishmael  the  son  of  Ne- 
thaniah,  fr^m  Mizpah,  after  that  he  had 
slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  even 
mighty  men  of  war,  and  the  women, 
and  the  children,  and  the  eunuchs,  whom 
he  had  brought  again  from  Gibeon: 
(^^)  and  they  departed,  and  dwelt  in  the 
habitation  of  Chimham,  which  is  by 
Bethlehem,  to  go  to  enter  into  Egypt, 
(IS)  because  of  the  Chaldeans :  for  they 
were  afraid  of  them,  because  Ishmael 


I  Or.  Lei  fmr  ng^- 
iflUMUon  faU  be- 
fore thte. 


the  son  of  Nethaniah  had  slain  Gedaliah 
the  son  of  Ahikam,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  made  governor  in  the  land. 

CBAPTEE  XLU.— W  Then  all  the 
captains  of  the  forces,  and  Johanan  the 
son  of  Kareah,  and  Jezaniah  the  son  of 
Hoshaiah,  and  all  the  people  from  the 
least  even  unto  the  greatest,  came  near, 
(^)  and  said  unto  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
^  Let,  we  beseech  thee,  our  supplication 
be  accepted  before  thee,  and  pray  for 
us  imto  the  Lord  thy  God,  even  for  all 
this  remnant;  (for  we  are  left  but  a 
few  of  many,  as  thine  eyes  do  behold 
us:)  ^^  that  the  Lobd  thy  God  may 
shew  us  the  way  wherein  we  may  walk,, 
and  the  thing  that  we  may  do. 

(^>  Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  said 
unto  them,  I  have  heard  you  ;  behold,  I 
will  pray  unto  the  Lobd  your  God 
according  to  your  words;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whatsoever  thing  the 
Lobd  shall  answer  you,  I  will  declare  it 
unto  you;  I  will  keep  nothing  back 
from  you.  (*^  Then  they  said  to  Jeremiah, 
The  Lobd  be  a  true  and  faithful  witness 
between  us,  if  we  do  not  even  according 


have  been  in  Jslimaers  route  to  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites. 

(13)  They  were  glad.— The  words  are  siniifi- 
cant  as  implying  the  popularity  of  Gedaliah,  and  the 
joy  of  those  who  had  been  under  him  at  seeing  the 
prospect  of  his  murder  being  avenged.  They  at  once 
took  refn^  with  the  leader  of  the  avenging  party. 

(^)  With  eight  men.— He  had  come  with  ten 
(yerse  1),  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  two  had 
perished  in  one  or  other  of  the  conflicts  of  verses  2, 12. 

(16)  Mighty  men  of  war  .  .  .—These  were  appa- 
rently such  as  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  verse  2.  In 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  eunuchs  we  find  the 
survivors  of  the  king's  harem.  Ebed-lnelech  may  well 
have  been  among  the  latter. 

(17)  They  departed,  and  dwelt  in  the  habita- 
tion of  Chimham.— The  word  translated  "habita- 
tion "  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  it  is  connected  with 
one  which  means  "  stranger,"  "  foreigner,"  and  means 
probably  a  caravanserai,  or  hoapitium  for  travellers. 
The  name  of  Chimham  throws  us  back  on  the  history 
of  Barzillai  in  2  Sam.  xix.  37.  When  the  Gileadite 
chief  pleaded  his  age  as  a  ground  for  not  accepting 
David  s  invitation  to  live  at  his  court,  the  offer  was 
transferred  to  his  son  Chimham.  On  the  king's  death- 
bed he  was  specially  commended  to  the  care  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  ii.  7).  It  seems  probable  that  some  part 
of  David's  personal  patrimony,  as  distinct  from  his 
royal  domains,  had  been  bestowed  on  him,  and  that  he 
had  perpetuated  his  gratitude  by  erectiog  a  resting- 
place  for  travellers,  jprobablv  enough  identical  with  the 
"  iim  "  of  the  Nativity  (Luke  ii.  7).  The  plan  of  the 
foj^tives  under  Johanan  took  them  to  Bethlehem,  as 
lymg  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a 


refuge  both  from  the  anarchy  in  which  the  land  had 
been  left  by  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  and  from  the 
severe  punishment  which  the  Chaldsoans  were  likely 
to  inflict,  without  too  careful  an  inquiry  into  the 
question  who  had  been  guilty  of  it,  for  the  murder  of 
tne  ruler  whom  they  hs^  appointed.  The  mere  fact 
of  their  having  renudned  with  Ishmael  might  be  con- 
strued into  circmnstantial  evidence  of  complicity. 
There  they  halt,  and  take  counsel. 

XLH. 

(1)  Jezaniah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah. —Possiblv 
identical  with  "Jezaniah  the  son  of  a  Maachathite" 
(chap.  zl.  8).  In  Azariah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah  (chap. 
zliiL  2)  we  may  recognise  his  brother.  The  LXX.,  in- 
deed, reads  Azariah  here,  and  it  is  possibly  the  true^ 
reading. 

(2)  Pray  for  ns  nnto  the  Lord  thy  God.— The 
prophet  had  gone  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (chap.  xl.  6), 
ana  would  seem  to  have  been  among  the  captives  whom 
Ishmael  was  carrying  off  when  they  were  rescued  by 
Johanan  at  Gibeon  (cha^.  xli.  13, 14).  The  people  now 
turn  to  him,  acknowled^ng  him  as  a  true  prophet, and,, 
trusting  to  his  patriotism,  ask  for  his  guidance.  Their 
position  was  difficrdt  and  dangerous.  Would  he  not 
pray  to  Jehovah  for  wisdom,  that  they  might  see  their 
way — ^the  way  to  escape  from  the  tm^atening  peril- 
dearly  P  He  complies  with  their  wishes,  and  they,  on 
their  side,  promise  to  f oUow  the  g^dance  for  which 
they  ask. 

(5, 0)  The  Lord  be  a  true  and  fiEdthftd  witness- 
.  .  .—The  emphatic  adjuration  implies  that  they  are 
ready  to  accept  the  punishment  wnich  the  righteous- 
Judge  will  inmct  in  the  event  of  their  proving  unfaithful 
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against  tlieir  Going  to  EgypL 


to  all  things  for  the  which  the  Lobd 
thy  (xod  sh^  send  thee  to  us.  W  Whe- 
ther it  he  good,  or  whether  it  he  evil,  we 
will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  to  whom  we  send  thee;  that  it 
may  be  well  with  us,  when  we  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lobd  our  God. 

(7>  And  it  came  to  pass  after  ten  days, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 
Jeremiah.  <^)  Then  called  he  Johanan 
the  son  of  Kareah,  and  aU  the  captains 
of  the  forces  which  were  with  him,  and 
all  the  people  from  the  least  even  to 
the  greatest,  (^)  and  said  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  the  God  of  Israel, 
unto  whom  ye  sent  me  to  present  your 
supplication  before  him ; 

(10)  If  je  will  still  abide  in  this  land, 
then  will  I  build  you,  and  not  pull  you 
down,  and  I  will  plant  you,  and  not 
pluck  you  up:  for  I  repent  me  of  the 
evil  that  I  have  done  unto  you.  ^^^  Be 
not  afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  of 
whom  ye  are  afraid;  be  not  sd&aid  of 
him,  saith  the  Lobd  :  for  I  am  with  you 
to  save  you,  and  to  deliver  you  from  his 
hand.  <^>  And  I  will  shew  mercies  unto 
you,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  you, 


1    Heb.,       ikaXi 
cleave  nfter  you. 


9  Heb.,A>  tkoKaU 


and  cause  you  to  return  to  your  own 
land. 

W  But  if  ye  say.  We  will  not  dwell 
in  this  land,  neither  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lobd  your  God,  <^*^  saying,  No ;  but 
we  will  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  where 
we  shall  see  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  nor  have  hunger  of 
bread ;  and  there  will  we  dwell :  ^^^  and 
now  therefore  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lobd,  ye  remnant  of  Judah ;  Thus  saith 
the  Lobd  of  hosts,  the  Grod  of  Israel ; 
K  ye  wholly  set  your  fSa<3es  to  enter  into 
Egypt,  and  go  to  sojourn  there ;  ^^^  then 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  sword, 
which  ye  feared,  shall  overtake  you  there 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  famine, 
whereof  ye  were  afraid,  ^  shall  follow 
close  after  you  there  in  Egypt;  and 
there  ye  shall  die.  ^'^^  *  So  shall  it  be 
with  all  the  men  that  set  their  faces  to 
go  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  they 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine, 
and  by  the  pestilence :  and  none  of  them 
shall  remain  or  escape  from  the  evil  that 
I  will  bring  upon  them.  <^J  For  thus 
saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  the  Grod  of 
Israel ;  As  mine  anger  and  my  fury  hath 


to  their  promise.  The  name  of  the  place  where  they 
had  lately  been  staying  may  have  remmded  them  of  the 
history  of  Gen.  xxxi.  &  (though  that  refers  to  another 
]Jdl2T>ah),  in  which  we  find  the  same  formula. 

(7)  After  ten  days.— The  interval  is  significant,  as 
indicating  that  the  prophet  would  not  give  an  answer 
of  his  own  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  waited  in 
prayer  and  meditation  until  there  came  into  his  mind 
that  which  he  could  utter  as  an  oracle  of  Qod,  So 
Ezekiel  waited  for  seven  days  among  the  exiles  that 
dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  till  the  word  of  the  Lord 
■  came  to  him  (Ezek.  iii.  16).    When  the  hour  came,  the 

Erophet  preached  to  a  multitude  whose  eagerness  to 
ear  him  had  been  intensified  by  the  suspense. 

(10)  Then  will  I  build  you,  and  not  pull  you 
down  .  .  • — ^We  note  the  characteristic  recurrence  of 
the  formula  with  which  Jeremiah's  work  as  a  prophet 
had  begfun  (chap.  i.  10).  The  word  for  "  repent"  does 
not  imply  regret  for  the  past,  as  men  repent  of  their  sin, 
but,  as  in  cnaps.  xviiL  8,  zxvi.  3,  a  change  of  purpose 
from  what  haa  been  the  mind  of  judgment  to  one  of 
mercy.  The  prophet's  counsel  is,  as  it  had  been  all 
along,  that  the  people  should  accept  the  punishment 
whicm  Grod  had  inflicted  on  them,  that  they  should  stay 
where  they  were  and  as  they  were,  and  not  in  terror  or 
suspicion  seek  safety  in  plaxis  of  their  own  devising. 

(^)  And  cause  you  to  return  to  your  own 
land. — ^The  words  admit  of  two  interpretations — (1) 
that  they  should  be  carried  away  to  Babylon,  as  others 
had  been,  and  should  afterward  return  to  their  own 
country;  (2)  that  they  (the  remnant  who  had  been 
allowea  by  Nebuzaraoan  to  remain  to  till  the  soil) 
should  at  once  be  allowed  to  return  each  man  to  his 
own  field  and  vineyard.    The  latter  is  clearly  more  in 


harmony  with  the  prophet's  aim  and  temper,  and  it  was 
probably  in  his  purpose  to  intercede  with  their  con- 
querors to  this  effect.  The  thought  of  a  far-off  exile 
as  impending  over  them  in  the  nearer  future  would 
hardly  have  mduced  them  to  remain  where  they  were. 

W  No ;  but  we  will  go  into  the  land  of 
Egypt. — ^The  thoughts  that  were  in  the  hearts  of  the 
applicants  are  stated  with  dramatic  vividness.  Eg^t, 
then  under  Apries  (the  Fharaoh-hophra  of  chap.  zfiy. 
80),  seemed  to  them  so  safe  and  peaceful.  As  of  old,  it 
was  still  the  granary  of  the  East,  and  its  plenteous  har- 
vests formed  a  bright  contrast  to  the  f amme  which  they 
had  experienced  during  the  invasion  of  the  ChaldsBans. 
Jeremiah,  however,  h^  simply  to  reject  the  plan,' as 
from  first  to  last  he  had  resisted  altogether  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  (chaps,  ii.  36,  xxxvii.  7) :  there 
would  be  no  safety  nor  peace  nor  plenty  found  in  acting 
on  it.  Ezekiel's  prophecies  as  to  Egypt  and  her  king 
were  in  this  respect  in  harmony  with  Jeremiah's  (Eze£ 
xvii.  11 — 18,  XXIX. — ^xxxii.),  and  were,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, contemporary  with  them. 

(17)  So  shall  it  be  with  all  the  men  .  .  .—^The 
words  possibly  imply  that  others  were  taking  the  same 
course  as  those  who  had  applied  to  Jeremiah.  There  was 
something  like  a  "  rush '  from  many  nations — ^Moab, 
Edom,  and  others  (chap,  xxvii.  3)— of  fugitives,  looking 
to  Egypt  as  their  one  hope  of  safety  against  the 
OhaldffiMis,  and  joining  with  the  Jews  that  nad  sought 
shelter  in  their  respective  territories  (chap.  xl.  11). 
We  note  in  the  prophet's  warning  the  recurrence  of 
the  old  familiar  pnrasids,  *'  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine, 
by  the  pestUence  "  (chap.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ezek.  vi  11),  of  an 
"execration  and  an  astonishment  and  a  curse  and  a 
reproach"   (chaps,  xxiv.  9,  xxvi.  6,  zxix.  18).    They 
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been  ponred  forth  upon  the  inhabitantB 
of  Jerasalem;  so  shall  mj  fury  be 
poured  forth  upon  you,  when  ye  shall 
enter  into  Egypt :  and  je  shall  be  an 
execration,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a 
curse,  and  a  reproach ;  and  ye  shall  see 
this  place  no  more. 

0»)  The  LoBD  hath  said  concerning 
you,  O  ye  remnant  of  Judah ;  Go  ye  not 
into  Egypt :  know  certainly  that  I  have 
^  admonished  you  this  day.  ^^^  For  *  ye 
dissembled  in  your  hearts,  when  ye  sent 
me  unto  the  Lobd  your  Grod,  saying.  Pray 
for  us  unto  the  Lobd  our  God;  and 
accordine^  unto  all  that  the  Lobd  our 
Grod  shaiu  say,  so  declare  unto  us,  and 
we  will  do  it.  ^^>  And  now  I  have  this 
day  declared  it  to  you ;  but  ye  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
nor  any  thing  for  the  which  he  hath  sent 
me  unto  you.  W  Now  therefore  know 
certainly  that  ye  shall  die  by  the  sword, 
by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence,  in 
the  place  whither  ye  desire  to  go  <md  to 
sojourn. 

CHAPTEE  XLm.— (»  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  Jeremiah  had  made 
an  end  of  speaking  unto  all  the  people 


1  Heb.,     tettfM^ 


S  Or,  y«  have  tued 
deeeU  againtt 
yonartmUi, 


all  the  words  of  the  Lobd  their  God,  for 
which  the  Lobd  their  God  had  sent  >iim 
to  them,  even  all  these  words,  <*>  then 
spake  Azariah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  and 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the 
proud  men,  saying  unto  Jeremiah,  Thou 
speakest  falsely :  the  Lobd  our  Gk>dhath 
not  sent  thee  to  say.  Go  not  into  Egypt 
to  sojourn  there :  ^^>  but  Baruch  the  son 
of  Neriah  setteth  thee  on  against  us, 
for  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the 
Chaldeans,  that  they  might  put  us  to 
death,  and  cany  us  away  captives  into 
Babylon. 

(^^  So  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and 
all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  and  all  the 
people,  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the 
Lobd,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah. 
(^>  But  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and 
all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  took  all 
the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  re- 
turned  from  aJl  nations,  whither  they 
had  been  driven,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Judah ;  (^)  even  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  king's  daughters,  and 
every  person  that  Nebuzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  had  lefb  with 
G^daliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 


would  involve  themselves  by  rejecting  his  connsels 
in  all  the  worst  evils  that  he  had  prophesied  before. 
What  had  been  addressed  to  the  mixed  multitude  is 
emphatically  repeated  in  verse  19  to  the  *'  remnant  of 
Judah." 

(20)  For  ye  dissembled  in  your  hearts  .  .  •— 
Looks  and  whispers  betrayed,  we  may  believe,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  prophet's  hearers.  He  saw  bv  such  out- 
ward signs,  or  he  read,  as  by  the  iatuition  oz  inspiration, 
the  secret  counsels  of  their  hearts  (1  Cor.  ziv.  24,  25), 
that  they  had  made  a  false  profession  of  their  readiness 
to  obey,  and  really  meant  all  along  to  act  as  they  liked, 
with  tiie  prophet's  approval,  if  they  could  get  it;  if 
not,  without.  H^mocrisy  such  as  this  could  not  fail 
to  draw  down  a  righteous  punishment. 

XliKE. 

(^  Azariah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah.— The  LXX., 
it  will  be  remembered,  gives  this  name  in  chap.  xlii.  1, 
where  the  Hebrew  has  «^zaniah.  Possibly,  however,  as 
suggested  above,  the  two  names  represent  brothers  who 
were  both  prominent  as  leaders  of  the  people.  Here, 
we  may  note,  he  takes  precedence  of  Johanan,  probably 
as  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  prevailing  discontent. 
The  special  mention  of  **  all  the  proud  men  "  sugjeests 
the  thought  that  there  were  some  who,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  have  been  willing  to  follow  the  prophet's 
counsel.  Those  who  join  in  tne  protest  content  them- 
selves with  a  flat  denial  of  his  inspiration,  and  charge 
him,  as  he  had  been  charged  before  (chap,  zzxvii.  IS), 
with  sinister  intentions.  It  is  suggestive,  in  connexion 
with  the  view  taken  in  the  Note  on  chap.  xlii.  17,  that 
the  LXX.,  following  apparently  a  different  readhig  of 


the  Hebrew,  gives  "  all  the  aliens"  instead  of  "  all  the 
proud." 

(3)  Baruoh  the  son  of  Neriah  setteth  thee 
on  against  us. — This  was  the  solution  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  suspicions  of  the  murmurers. 
The  prophet's  amanuensis  had  become  his  leader, 
and  was  making  use  of  him  as  a  tool  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  own  designs,  and  those  designs  were  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  conqueror  by  deuvering  the 
remnant  of  the  people  into  his  hands.  The  warning  of 
chap.  xlv.  5  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
there  was  a  certain  ambition  and  love  of  eminence  in 
Baruch's  character  which  gave  a  colour  to  the  sus- 
picion. Baruch  himself  has  not  appeared  on  the  scene 
since  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  (chap,  xxxvi.  32),  but  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  ne  would  be  known 
as  advocating,  like  Jeremiah,  the  policy  of  submission 
to  Nebuchad&ezzar.  The  apocryphal  iBook  of  Baruch 
(i.  1)  represents  him  as  being  actually  at  Babylon 
at  me  tone  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  this 
was  in  itself  probable  enough.  On  this  assump- 
tion Jeremiah  was  perhaps  suspected  of  actually 
receiving  instructions  from  the  Babylonian  Court 
through  Baruch,  who  in  verse  6  suddenly  re-appears 
as  ike  prophet's  companion.  Prophet  and  scribe  were 
ai^Mffently  seized  and  carried  off  by  force,  to  prevent 
their  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  which  they  were 
suspected.  Ae  '*  remnant  of  Judah  returned  mm  ail 
nations"  refers  to  the  fugitives  from  Moab,  Ammon,  or 
Edom,  mentioned  in  chap.  xl.  11.  As  the  emigration 
induded  all  who  had  gathered  together  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Qedaliah,  it  must  have  left  the  lands  of 
Judah  almost  entirely  depopulated,  and  the  fear  of  this 
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Baxudi  the  son  of  Neriah.  ^^>  So  they 
came  into  the  land  of  Egypt :  for  they 
obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lobi>  :  thus 
came  they  even  to  Tahpanhes. 

(8)  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  saying, 
<9)  Take  great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and 
hide  them  in  the  clay  in  the  brickkiln, 
which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's 
house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  of  the 
men  of  Judah ;  ^^)  and  say  unto  them, 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of*  hosts,  the 
Gk>d  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will  send  and 
take  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne 
upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid ;  and 
he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over 


a  eta.  U.  9;  Zecta. 
1L9. 


B.  c.ses. 


1  Heb..<tal«««,  or, 
gUmcUMg  images. 


a  Or.  the  kou$e  oj 
thenat. 


them.  <^)  And  when  he  cometh,  he 
shall  smite  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  de- 
Uver  *  such  as  are  for  death  to  death ; 
and  such  as  are  for  captivilyto  captivity ; 
and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the 
sword.  (^>  And  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  houses  of  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  and 
he  shall  bum  them,  and  carry  them 
away  captives :  and  he  shall  array 
himself  ¥dth  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment; 
and  he  shaU  go  forth  from  thence 
in  peace.  ^^^  He  shall  break  also  the 
^images  of  'Bethshemesh,  that  is  in 
the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  houses 
of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall 
he  bum  with  fire. 


result  nuiy  well  haye  been  among  the  reasons  that 
determinea  Jeremiah's  counsels. 

(7;  Thus  came  they  even  to  Tahpanhes.— 
The  town  was  obvioasly  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  Egypt.  In  Judith  i.  9  it  appears  between  the  river 
of  Egypt  (the  Bhinocolura,  which  divided  Egynt  from 
Palestine)  and  Bamesse  (the  Baamses  of  Exoa.  i.  11, 
or  Bameses  of  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5)  and  all  the  land  of 
Gesen,  or  Goshen.  In  Ezek.  xxx.  16 — 18  it  is  named, 
in  conjunction  with  No  ( =  Thebes)  and  Noph  ( =  Mem- 
phis), among  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt.  In  Greek  his. 
torians  it  appears  as  DaphncB  and  as  near  Felusium 
(Herod,  ii.  30) ,  andin  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  is  placed, 
under  the  name  of  Daf  no,  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  Iloman 
miles  from  the  latter  cit^.  Its  name  may  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  Tahpenes,  mentioned 
in  1  Kin^s  xi.  19.  Here  aDparentlv  the  emigrants  de- 
termined to  settle  and  f ouna  a  new  home  for  themselves. 

(9)  Take  great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and 
hide  them  in  the  olay  in  the  brickkiln.— 
Better,  in  the  mortar  on  the  platform,.  There  seems 
something  incongruous  in  the  idea  of  a  brickkiln, 
or  a  place  for  baking  bricks,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
royal  palace ;  nor  is  it  easv  to  see  why  Nebuchadrezzar 
should  have  chosen  it  as  a  place  for  his  throne.  It  seems 
better,  with  Hitzi^f,  Furst,  and  others,  to  take  the 
Hebrew  word,  whidi  occurs  only  here  and  in  2  Sam. 
xii.  31  and  Nah.  iii.  14,  as  meaning  a  structure  of 
brick,  a  dais  or  raised  pavemewt,  like  the  Grabbatha 
or  Pavement  on  which  Pilate  sat  (John  xix.  13), 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  on  which 
the  king  naturally  placed  his  throne  when  he  sat 
in  judj^ent  or  received  petitions.  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  monuments  present  many  instances  of 
kings  thus  seated.  As  making  his  prediction  more 
vivid,  the  prophet  places  stones  in  the  mortar  or 
cemsni  (not  "clay")  with  which  the  mass  was 
covered,  and  conceals  them  apparently  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  mortar.  There  they  were  to  remain  till  his 
prediction  should  be  fulfilled.  The  symbolic  act  was 
of  the  same  type  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel 
in  chap.  xix.  10,  and  the  yoke  worn  on  the  prophet's 
shoulders  (chap,  xxvii.  2),  and  EzekieFs  digging  through 
the  wall  (EzeK.  xii.  7).  It  may  be  noted  that  our 
version  follows  Luther  in  translating  "brickkiln." 
The  LXX.  evades  the  difficulty  by  taking  refuge  in 
vague  terms  "  in  the  vestibule  (rpMvpa),  in  the  gate  of 


the  house,"  and  the  Yulgate  gives  "  in  the  crypt  which 
is  under  the  brick  walls. 

ao)  He  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over 
them. — Here,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
is  doubtful.  The  EnKlish  Version,  as  before,  follows 
Luther  in  taking  it  £)r  the  awning  or  canopy  which 
was  stretched  over  the  throne  when  the  king  sat  in 
state  as  jud^e.  Others  {e.g.,  Hitzig)  find  in  it  the 
leather  covermg  which  was  placed  over  the  pavement 
on  which  the  throne  was  set,  upon  which  the  criminal 
knelt  as  on  a  scaffold  to  receive  the  death-stroke  of  the 
executioner.  So  taken,  the  prediction  assumes  a  more 
definite  and  terrible  aspect.  The  king  was  to  sit  upon 
the  stones  which  Jeremiah  had  hidden,  not  merely  in 
his  re^al  pomp,  but  in  the  character  of  an  avenger 
executmg  tne  wrath  of  Jehovah  against  the  rebellious. 

(U)  Such  as  are  for  death  to  death.— Again 
we  note  the  re-appearance  of  a  characteristic  formula 
(chM>.  xi.  2^. 

i^)  I  will  kindle  a  fire.— The  change  of  person 
b  fall  of  significance.  Jehovah  Himselx  kindles  the 
fire  which  is  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Ghaldsaan  king  is  but  His  instrument. 

As  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment.— The 
words  may  point  simply  to  the  easiness  of  the 
conquest.  To  take  possession  of  the  whole  country 
wUl  be  as  quick  and  light  a  matter  as  when  tlie 
diepherd  takes  up  his  garment  at  night  and  wraps  it 
round  him.  Possibly  (as  Hitzig  suggests)  there  may 
be  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  when  the  shepherd  so 
wraps  himself  he  turns  the  fleecy  coat  which  he  wears 
inside  out  (the  **pellibu8  inversia^oi  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv. 
136).  So,  the  prophet  ma^  suggest,  shall  the  conqueror 
turn  the  whole  land  upside  down.  (Comp.  2  Kings 
xxi.  13). 

(13)  He  shall  break  also  the  images  of  Bethshe- 
mesh. — This  name,  which  means  "  Home  of  the  Sun  " 
(so  the  Yulgate  renders  it  here  by  domtis  aolis),  was 
naturally  not  an  uncommon  one  where  sun-worship  had 
prevailed,  and  we  find  it  accordingly  in  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  10 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  9,  12),  in  Issachar  (Joshua  xix.  22), 
and  in  Naphtali  (Joshua  xix.  38;  Judges  i.  33).  Here 
the  contend;  shows  that  it  was  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
city.  The  LXX.  renders  the  words  "  he  shall  break 
the  pillars  of  Heliopolis,  which  are  in  On,"  and  so 
identifies  it  with  the  city  of  that  name  on  the  Pelusiao 
branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV.— (i>  The  word  that 
came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  all  the 
Jews  which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and  at  TahpajQhes, 
^and  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of 
Pathros,  saying, 

(2)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  Ye  have  seen  all  the 
•evil  that  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  upon  all  the  cities  of  Judah ;  and, 
hehold,  this  day  they  are  a  desolation, 
and  no  man  dwelleth  therein,  ^^  because 
of  their  wickedness  which  they  have 
committed  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  in 
that  they  went  to  bum  incense,  and  to 
serve  other  gods,  whom  they  knew  not, 
^neither  they,  ye,  nor  your  fathers. 
<*)  Howbeit  1  sent  unto  you  all  my  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  rising  early  and 
sending  them,  saying,  Oh,  do  not  this 
abominable  thing  that  I  hate.  (^)  But 
they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their 
•ear  to  turn  from  their  wickedness,  to 
bum    no    incense    imto    other    gods. 
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(6)  Wherefore  my  fury  and  mine  anger 
was  poured  forth,  and  was  kindled  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  are  wasted  and  deso- 
late, as  at  this  day.  ^  Therefore  now  thus 
saith  theLoBB,  the  Gk)d  of  hosts,  the  Gk>d 
of  Israel ;  Wherefore  commit  ye  this  great 
evil  against  your  souls,  to  cut  off  from 
you  man  and  woman,  child  and  suckling, 
^  out  of  Judah,  to  leave  you  none  to 
remain ;  <®^  in  that  ye  provoke  me  unto 
wrath  with  the  works  of  your  hands, 
burning  incense  unto  other  gods  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  whither  ye  be  gone  to 
dwell,  that  ye  might  cut  yourselves  off, 
and  that  ye  might  be  a  cturse  and  a 
reproach  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth?  <*>  Have  ye  forgotten  the^  wicked- 
ness of  your  fathers,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  wives,  and  your  own 
wickedness,  and  the  wickedness  of  your 
wives,  which  they  have  committed  in 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of 


and  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Memphis.  Under 
ihe  name  of  On  it  appears  in  G«n.  xli.  45.  The 
** images"  or  "pillars  are  now  represented  by  a 
£oliti^  obelisk  of  red  eranite,  sixty-eight  feet  high, 
its  comjpanion  haying  been  brought  to  Rome  and 
erected  m  the  Vatican  Oircns  in  rront  of  St.  Peter's 
(Herod.  IE.,  III. ;  Plin,  Bid,  Nat.  xxxvi.  11).  There 
were  at  one  time  many  others,  besides  colossal  statnes. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  as  far  as  it  referred 
to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Fharaoh-hophra,  is  related 
hj  Josephns  (Ant.  x.  9,  §  7). 

XLTV. 

0)  At  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes  .  .  .—We 
find  from  verse  15  that  the  disconrse  that  f oUows  was 
delivered  at  a  laree  gathering  of  the  Jews  at  Pathros. 
The  number  of  places  named  (the  three  appear  in  the 
same  combination  in  chap.  zlvi.  14)  indicates  the 
«xtent  of  the  emigration.  Migdol  (here,  as  elsewhere, 
meaning  a  "  tower"  or  " fortress")  is  named  in  Exod. 
xiv.  2  as  on  the  route  of  the  Israelites  before  they 
crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  between  Pi-hahiroth  and  Baaf- 
zephon,  and  again  in  Ezek.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6.  It  appears 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  under  the  name  Magdolo, 
as  twelve  miles  south  of  Pelusium.  The  latter  is  thought 
by  Lepsius  to  be  different  from  the  former,  and  to 
answer  to  the  Straiopeda  or  "  camp  "  which  Herodotus 
mentions  as  having  been  founded  by  Psammetichus  I. 
as  a  settlement  for  his  Ionian  or  Uarian  mercenaries 
(Smith's  Diet  of  the  BibU,  Art.  Migdol).  Noph  was 
identical  with  Memphis,  and  appears  in  Isa.  xix.  13 ; 
Jer.  ii.  16 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13, 16 :  and  as  Moph  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Hos.ix.  6.  The  jxisition  of  Pathros  is  less  certain,  but 
it  ma^  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  other  cities 
with  it  that  it  was  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  possibly,  ^m 
verse  15,  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  region  in  which  it 
was  situated.  So  in  Isa.  xi.  11,  it  appears  in  conjunction 
with  Mizraim  (=  Egypt)  and  Gush  (=  Ethiopia),  both 
of  which  are  names  oi  regions  and  not  of  cities.    By 


Brugsch  (Egypt,  1. 242)  it  has  been  identified  with  Upper 
Egypt,  'the  region  of  the  Thebaid.  There  is  no  certain 
note  of  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  and  the  deliverv  of  the  discourse,  but  it  would 
appear  tibat  there  had  been  time  for  the  Jews  to 
disperse  and  settle  in  the  three  or  four  cities  here 
named,  and  to  adopt  the  worship  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is,  however,  impHed  throughout  that  the  prophet  is 
speaking  to  the  emigrants  tnemselves,  and  not  to  their 
descendants  (verses  17,  21). 

(2)  Ye  have  seen  •  •  .—The  prophet  begins, 
naturally  enough,  with  an  appeal  to  the  personal 
experience  of  ms  hearers.  Was  not  that  enoiu^h  to 
show  them  that  the  source  of  all  their  evils  had  been 
their  falling  away  from  the  faith  or  worship  of  their 
fathers  P 

(^)  Bifling  early  and  sending  them  .  .  .—The 
prophet  uses  the  same  anthropomorphic  langpoage  as  of 
old  (chaps,  vii.  25,  xxv.  4,  xxvi.  5,  xxix.  19).  l£e  term 
"  abominable  thing,"  or  "  abomination,"  though  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in 
the  Proverbs,  where  it  is  applied  to  moral  enormities 
(e.g.,  Prov.  iii.  32,  vi.  16),  is  specially  characteristic,  as 
applied  to  idolatry,  of  Deuteronomy  (xxvii.  15,  xxxii. 
16),  Jeremiah  (here  and  chaps,  vii.  10,  viii.  12,  xxxii. 
35 )»  and  Ezek.  (v.  11,  and  some  forty  other  passages). 

(8)  Burning  incense  unto  other  gods  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. — The  words  imply  that  the  exiles 
were  not  onlv  carrying  on  the  old  idolatrous  practices 
with  which  tney  had  been  familiar  in  their  own  lands, 
but  had  adopted  those  of  the  Egrptians.  This  was  the 
evil  which  the  prophet  had  all  along  dreaded,  and 
which  had  made  him  from  the  first,  like  nis  predecessor, 
Isaiah  (xxx.  2,  xxxL  1),  hostile  to  every  plan  of  an 
alliance  with  Egypt. 

(9)  The  wickedness  of  their  wives.— As  in  the 
first  introduction  of  idolatry  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
xi.  4)  so  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ajsa  (1  !l^mgs  xv.  13)  and  Ahaziah  (2  Ohron.  xxiL  2), 
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JerasalemP  f^^)  They  are  not  ^  humbled 
even  unto  this  day,  neither  have  they 
feared,  nor  walked  in  my  law,  nor  in  my 
statutes,  that  I  set  before  you  and  before 
your  fathers. 

^">  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  Gk)d  of  Israel;  Behold,  '1 
will  set  my  face  against  you  for  evil,  and 
to  cut  off  all  Judah.  (i2>  And  I  wiU 
take  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  have 
set  their  faces  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  and  they  shall 
all  be  consiuned,  and  fall  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  they  shall  even  be  consumed  by 
the  sword  and  by  the  famine  :  they  shaU 
die,  from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest, 
by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine :  and 
they  shall  be  an  execration,  and  an 
aistonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  re- 
proach. <^)  For  I  will  punish  them  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  I  have 
punished  Jerusalem,  by  the  sword,  by 
the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence : 
(^^)  so  that  none  of  the  remnant  of  Judah, 
which  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt 
to  sojourn  there,  shall  escape  or  remain, 
that  they  should  return  into  the  land  of 
Judah,  to  the  which  they  ^  have  a  desire 
to  return  to  dwell  there :  for  none  shall 
return  but  such  as  shall  escape. 

(15)  xhen  all  the  men  which  knew  that 
their  wives  had  burned  incense  unto 
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other  gods  and  all  the  women  that 
stood  by,  a  great  multitude,  even  all 
the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah^ 
saying, 

^^  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast 
spoken  xmto  us  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee. 
W  But  we  will  certainly  do  whatsoever 
thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouthy 
to  bum  incense  unto  the  *  *  queen  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto 
her,  as  we  have  done,  we,  and  our  fathers, 
our  kings,  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem : 
for  then  had  we  plenty  of  ^  victuals,  and 
were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  (^)  But  since 
we  left  off  to  bum  incense  to  the  queen 
of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offer- 
ings unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things, 
and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword 
and  by  the  famine.  <^^  *  And  when  we 
burned  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  poured  out  drink  offeriag^  imta 
her,  £d  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship 
her,  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto 
her,  without  our  ^menP 

(«))  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto  all  the 
people,  to  the  men,  and  to  the  women, 
and  to  all  the  people  which  had  given 
him  that  answer,  saying,  (^)  The  incense 
that  ye  burned  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 


the  queens  for  the  time  being,  often  of  alien  birth, 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  patrons  of  foreign  and 
idolatrous  worship,  and  their  example  was  naturally 
followed  by  the  wives  of  the  nobles  and  other  citizens. 

(18)  I  will  punish  them  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.— The  words  point,  like  those  of 
chap.  zHii.  11,  to  a  punishment  which  should  fall  on 
the  whole  of  SgTPti  and  from  which  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  it  shouM  find  no  exemption. 

0^)  To  the  which  they  have  a  desire  to  re- 
turn.— ^Literally,  unto  which  they  lift  up  their  souls  to 
return.  The  words  are  significant  as  showing  that  the 
exiles  still  cherished  the  nope  of  getting  b^sk  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers. 

None  shall  return  but  suoh  as  shall 
esoape. — The  words  seem  at  first  a  truism,  but  they 
imply  that  the  escape  would  be  difficult.  The  formula 
seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  (Ezek.  yii.  16).  In 
verse  28  we  have  the  fact  more  definitely  stated: 
there  ^ould  be,  as  in  previous  chastisements,  a 
remnant,  and  a  remnant  only  (Isa.  i.  9,  vi.  13).  By 
some  critics  the  limiting  clause  has  been  looked  on  as 
an  interpolation,  inserted  to  bring  the  verse  into 
agpreement  with  verse  28. 

W  All  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives 
had  bujmed  inoense.— The  fact  thus  mentioned 
incidentally  shows  that  the  prophet's  words  in  verse  9 
had  not  missed  tiieir  mark.  As  of  old — as,  we  may  add, 
in  the  Bome  of  the  Empire  (Juvenal,  Bat.  vi.  526 — 


534) — the  women  practised  a  cultus  in  which  their  hus- 
bands acquiesced,  even  though  they  did  not  join  in  it. 

(^)  To  bujm  inoenso  to  the  queen  or  heaven. 
— This  form  of  worship,  charactenised  speciaUy  bv  its 
offering  of  crescent-shaped  cakes,  would  seem  to  nave 
been  tne  dominant  fashion  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
time.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  18.)  The  men  who  felt 
themselves  condemned  by  the  prophet's  words  vindi- 
cate their  line  of  action.  They  had  practised  this 
worship  of  old,  and  would  practise  it  still,  and  they 
set  their  experience  of  the  prosperity  of  those  past  days 
against  the  prophet's  picture  of  the  evil  that  had  fol- 
lowed. Might  they  not  argue,  as  the  Romans  did  in 
the  calamities  that  fell  on  the  Empire  (Tertull.  Apol,  c. 
40 ;  August.  De  Civ,  Dei,  I,  c.  36),  that  they  suffered 
because  they  had  left  off  the  worship  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  different  teaching  P 

0»)  Without  our  men.  —  Better,  as  in  the 
margin,  without  our  husbands.  We  have  here,  it  is 
obvious,  the  very  words  of  the  women  who  were  stung 
by  what  they  looked  on  as  Jeremiah's  intimation  thiS 
the  chief  finiilt  Iatoq  them.  They  disdum  any  special 
responsibuitv.  Their  husbands  had  joined  in  the 
worship,  or  had,  at  least,  sanctioned  it. 

(»-&)  Then  Jeremiah  said  .  .  .—The  prophet 
makes  an  effective  rejoinder  te  the  assertion  that  the 
prosperity  of  past  years  had  coincided  with  the  idol- 
atrous worship  whicli  he  condemned.  That  prosperity 
had  not  been  lasting,  and  though  the  long-suffering 
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and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  ye,  and 
your  fathers,  your  kings,  and  your 
princes,  and  the  people  of  the  land,  did 
not  the  LoBB  remember  them,  and  came 
ii  not  into  his  mind?  <^>  So  that  the 
Lord  could  no  longer  bear,  because  of 
the  evil  of  your  doings,  and  because  of 
the  abominations  which  ye  have  com- 
mitted ;  therefore  is  your  land  a  desola- 
tion, and  an  astonishinent,  and  a  curse, 
without  an  inhabitant,  as  at  this  day. 
^>  Because  ye  have  burned  incense,  and 
because  ye  have  sinned  against  the 
LoBD,  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  LoBD,  nor  walked  in  his  law,  nor  in 
his  statutes,  nor  in  his  testimonies; 
therefore  this  evil  is  happened  unto  you, 
as  at  this  day. 

(2*)  Moreover  Jeremiah  said  unto  all 
the  people,  and  to  all  the  women.  Hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  Judah  that 
are  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  (^s)  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
saying;  Ye  and  your  wives  have  both 
spoken  with  your  mouths,  and  fulfilled 
with  your  hand,  saying.  We  will  surely 
perform  our  vows  that  we  have  vowed, 
to  burn  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto 
her:  ye  will  surely  accomplish  your 
vows,  and  surely  perform  your  vows. 
(«)  Therefore  hear  ye  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  all  Judah  that  dwell  in  the  land 
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of  Egypt ;  Behold,  I  have  sworn  by  my 
great  name,  saith  the  Lord,  that  my 
name  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the 
mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying.  The  Lord  God 
liveth.  <27)  Behold,  I  will  watch  over 
them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good :  and  all 
the  men  of  Judah  that  are  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  shall  be  consumed  by  the 
sword  and  by  the  famine,  until  there  be 
an  end  of  them.  <^^  Yet  a  small  number 
that  escape  the  sword  shall  return  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of 
Judah,  and  all  the  remnant  of  Judah^ 
that  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
sojourn  there,  shall  know  whose  words 
shall  stand,  ^  mine,  or  their's. 

(2»)  And  this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  you, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  punish  you 
in  this  place,  that  ye  may  know  that 
my  words  shall  surely  stond  against 
you  for  evil :  ^^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra  king 
of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies, 
and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his 
life ;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah 
into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king 
of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  that  sought 
his  Hfe. 

CHAPTER  XLV.— (1)  The  word  that 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  unto  Baruch 
the  son  of  Neriah,  when  he  had  written 


of  Grod  had  borne  with  them,  the  judgments  had  at 
last  come.  The  tenor  of  his  argmnent  was  that  which 
Angnstine  adopts  in  his  treatise  De  CivUate  Dei.  See 
Note  on  verse  16. 

(84-28)  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—The 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  past  is  foUowed  by  a 
prediction  of  the  future,  addressed  to  the  wives  as  well 
as  to  the  husbands,  llie  new  sin  would  lead  to  a  new 
punishment.  A  tone  of  irony  is  perceptible  in  the 
words,  "  Ye  wiU  surely  accomplish  your  tows."  That, 
at  all  eyents,  was  a  promise  they  were  likely  to  keep, 
however  faithless  they  might  have  shown  themselves 
in  keeping  their  vows  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  Lord  of  Israel  meets  that  vow  by  another.  By 
that "  great  name "  (Gen.  xxiL  16)  of  the  Lord  God 
(Jehovah  Adonai),  which  they  had  slighted  and 
profaned.  He  declares  that  it  shall  be  profaned  no 
more  by  the  Egyptian  exiles,  not  because  they,  of 
their  own  accord,  would  cease  to  use  it,  but  because 
none  of  them  should  be  left  there.  The  small  rem- 
nant  that  survived  the  sword  and  the  famine  should 
return  to  Judah  as  a  witness  of  the  judgpnent  that  had 
fallen  on  them,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  prophet's 
warning.  The  words  of  Jehovah  should  stand,  while 
those  cnf  men  should  fail. 

(ao)  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra  .  .  . 
*-The  fate  of  the  Eg^tian  king  is  announced,  coming, 
as  it  did,  before  that  of  the  fugitives,  as  a  "  sig^  "  that 
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the  prediction  of  their  doom  also  would  in  due  course 
be  accomplished.  The  king  thus  named — ^the  Apries  of 
HeT<)d.  rt.,  161, 163, 169 — ^wastheson  of  Fsammis,  and 
reigned  for  twenty-five  years.  He  attacked  Sidon  by 
land  and  Tyre  by  sea,  presumably  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's invasion  of  Aosnicia,  and  then  sent  his 
armies  against  Gyrene.  The  issue  of  that  campaign  was 
disastrous,  and  his  subjects  revolted.  His  general. 
Amasis,  who  was  sent  to  pacify  the  rebels,  put  nimself 
at  their  head.  Apries  was  deposed,  kept  in  honourable 
imprisonment  at  Sais  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
strangled.  His  reign  extended  from  B.C.  594  to  569. 
Jeremiah  probably  delivered  his  prediction  circ,  B.C. 
580,  and  it  is  the  last  recorded  event  in  his  life.  A 
late  Ghristian  tradition,  resting  probably  on  a  Jewish 
one,  states  that  then,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  irritated  by  his  reproaches,  rose  up 
against  him  and  stoned  him  to  death.  (TertuU.  Adv, 
Gnost,  c  8 ;  Hieron.  Ado,  Jovin,  ii.  37.)  In  Heb.  xi.  87 
{**  they  were  stoned  ")  we  may  probably  find  a  reference 
to  his  fate  as  one  of  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

XLV. 

(1)  The  word  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
spake  unto  Baruch  .  •  .—The  chapter  is  obviously 
misplaced  as  far  as  chronological  order  is  concerned, 
and  ought  to  follow  on  chaps,  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.  It 
gives  us   a  glimpse   of   singular  interest   into  the 
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these  words  in  a  book  at  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
saying, 

(2)  Thus  saith  the  Loed,  the  God  of 
Israel,  unto  thee,  O  Baruch ;  (^)  Thou 
didst  say.  Woe  is  me  now  !  for  the  Lord 
hath  added  grief  to  my  sorrow ;  I  fainted 
in  my  sighing,  and  I  find  no  rest. 
(*)  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  him.  The 
Lord  saith  thus ;  Behold,  that  which  I 
have  built  will  I  break  down,  and  that 
which  I  have  planted  I  will  pluck  up, 
even  this  whole  land.  <*>  And  seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thyself?  seek  tliem 
not :  for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon 


a  cu.aa  isw 


all  flesh,  saith  the  Lord  :  but  thy  life 
will  I  give  unto  thee  *  for  a  prey  in  all 
places  whither  thou  goest. 

CHAPTER  XLVI.— (1)  The  word  of 
the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  against  the  Gentiles ; 

^^^  Against  Egypt,  against  the  army 
of  Pharaoh-necho  king  of  Egypt,  which 
was  by  the  river  Euphrates  in  Carche- 
mish,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  smote  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  King  of 
Judah. 

(*^  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield, 
and  draw  near  to  battle.     (*^  Harness 


character  of  the  prophet's  helper.  He  was  discouraged 
and  desponding,  and  yet  the  very  despondency  was 
that  of  an  ambitious  temperan^ent  eager  to  take  the 
lead.  His  master  was  in  prison.  Neither  king  nor 
nobles  listened  to  him.  He  had,  it  may  be,  drawn  for 
himself  an  ideal  picture  of  a  successful  work,  in  which 
he  himself  shoula  be  a  chief  a^ent.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
zliii.  3.)  **  Grief  was  addea  to  his  sighing,  and  he 
found  no  rest."  And  now  all  seemed  failure.  The 
prophet  had  passed  through  such  moods  himself  (chaps. 
XV.  10 — 21,  XX.  7 — 18),  and  knew,  when  they  found 
utterance  in  words  that  were  the  very  echo  of  his 
own,  how  to  deal  with  them.  The  scribe  must  accept 
the  doom  that  fell  on  him  as  on  others.  He  must  not 
hope  to  pass  unscathed,  stiU  less  to  attain  the  "  great 
things"  which  he  had  imagined  for  himself.  It  was 
enough  that  his  life  was^giyen  him  "  as  a  prey  "  (chaps, 
xxi.  9,  xxxix.  18),  as  spoil  rescued  from  the  spoiler. 
What  his  future  was  to  be  was  not  revealed  unto  him, 
but  the  closing  words  pointed  to  a  life  of  wandering 
and  exile ;  and  Baruch  was,  we  know,  among  those  who 
went  down  to  Egypt  (chap,  xliii.  6),  and  had  probably 
been  for  some  years  at  Babylon  (Bar.  i.  1).  According 
to  one  tradition  he  died  in  E^ypt  (Jerome,  Oomm,  in 
Isa.  XXX.) ;  another  represents  him  as  having  returned 
to  Babylon  after  his  master's  death,  and  ending  his 
life  there.  The  apocryphal  book  that  bears  his  name 
testifies  to  the  reverence  felt  for  him  by  a  later  genera- 
tion. It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  the  general 
parallelism  of  the  words  in  which  Elisha  rebuked  the 
covetousness  of  Gehazi  (2  Kings  v.  26)  and  those 
with  which  our  Lord  met  the  ambitious  request  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  (Matt.  xx.  20—23). 

XLYL 

(1)  The  word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—We  come  here 
upon  something  like  the  traces  of  <Mpl<^  ^  ^^^  arrange- 
ment of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  Tnose  that  were  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  the  outside  nations  of  the 
heathen  were  collected  together,  and  attached  as  an 
appendix  to  those  which  were  addressed  directly  to  his 
own  people.  Most  of  those  that  follow  were  connected 
historically  with  chap.  xxv.  15 — ^26,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  development  of  what  is  there  given 
in  outline,  and  belong  accordingly  to  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  {drc.  B.C.  607). 

(2)  AgainBt  Egypt,  agpainst  the  army  of 
Pharaoh -necho.— The  kiu^  of  Egy^t  thus  named 
was  the  last  of  its  g^reat  native  sovereigns.    He  was 


the  sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  of  Manetho, 
and  succeeded  his  father  Psammetichus  in  B.C.  610,  and 
reigned  for  sixteen  years.  Herodotus  (ii.  158,  159) 
relates  as  his  chief  achievements  that  he  anticipated 
the  Suez  Canal  by  endeavouring  to  connect  the  Nile 
with  the  Bed  Sea,  but  was  stopped  by  an  oracle, 
and  sent  a  fleet  of  Phoenician  snips  to  circumnavi- 

fate  Africa.  One  himdred  and  twenty  thousand 
ves  were  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  former 
enterprise.  On  desisting  from  it,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  other  plans  of  conquest,  defeated  the  Syrians 
at  Magdolus,  near  Felusium,  and  took  Cadytis,  a  great 
city  of  Syria,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  not  much 
less  than  Sardis.  By  some  writers  this  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
3,  the  name  Cadytis  being  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
Kadtiaha  ( «the  holy  city) ,  and  so  anticipating  the  modem 
Arabic  name  of  EUKhuds.  Herodotus,  however  (iii.  5), 
describes  it  as  being  near  the  coast,  and  this  has  led  to 
its  being  identified  with  Gaza,  or  Kedesh-Naphtali,  or 
a  Hittite  city — ^Ketesh— on  the  Orontes,  near  which  the 
^eat  commercial  and  military  road  turned  ojff  for 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates.  In  any  case,  it  was 
in  the  course  of  this  mvasion,  directed  against  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  then  ruled  by  Nabopoutssar,  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  he  defeated  and 
slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24), 
deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  appointed  Jehoiakim  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4).  By  some  writers,  accordingly  (R.  S.  Poole, 
in  Smith's  Vict,  Bible,  Art.  Pharaoh-necho),  Megiddo 
is  identified  with  the  Magdolus  of  Herodotus.  His 
army  advanced,  and  took  the  city  of  Carchemish, 
by  some  (Hitzig)  identified  with  Circesium,  an  island 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Chaboras  and  the 
Euphrates;  by  others  (Biawlinson)  with  a  Hittite  city, 
now  Jerahlua,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Hierapolis, 
much  higher  up  the  Euphrates.  (See  Note  on  Isa. 
X.  9).  After  the  capture  Necho  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Egypt.  Three  years  later  (B.C.  606)  Car- 
chemish  was  taxen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  almoet 
total  defeat  of  Necho's  army,  he  himself  having  returned 
to  Egypt,  and  it  is  this  defeat  of  which  Jeremiah  now 
proceeiu  to  speak  as  in  a  song  of  anticipated  triumph 
at  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  oppressor. 

(3. 4)  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield  •  •  •— 
The  poem  opens  with  a  summons  to  the  hosts  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  prepare  for  their  victory.  First 
the  foot-soldiers  are  called,  then  the  horse,  lastly  the 
light-armed  troops. 
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the  horses ;  and  get  up,  ye  horsemen, 
and  stand  forth  with  your  helmets; 
furbish  the  spears,  aTid  put  on  the 
brigandines.  <*>  Wherefore  have  I  seen 
them  dismayed  and  turned  away  back  ? 
and  their  mighty  ones  are  ^  beaten  down, 
and  are  ^  fled  apace,  and  look  not  back : 
for  fear  was  round  about,  saith  the 
Lord.  <*)  Let  not  the  swift  flee  away, 
nor  the  mighty  man  escape ;  they  shaQ 
stumble,  and  fall  toward  the  north  by 
the  river  Euphrates.  ^  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose  waters  are 
moved  as  the  rivers  P  ^^>  Egypt  riseth 
up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters  are  moved 
like  the  rivers ;  and  he  saith,  I  will  go 
up,  and  will  cover  the  earth;   I  will 


I  Heb.,  broken  in 
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destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  ^^^  Come  up,  ye  horses ;  and 
rage,  ye  chariots;  and  let  the  mighty 
men  come  forth ;  ^  the  Ethiopians  and 
^  the  Libyans,  that  handle  the  shield ; 
and  the  Lydians,  that  handle  and  bend 
the  bow.  W  For  this  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance, 
that  he  may  avenge  him  of  his  adver- 
saries :  and  the  sword  shall  devour,  and 
it  shall  be  satiate  and  made  drunk  with 
their  blood  :  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts 
hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by 
the  river  Euphrates.  ^^^)  Go  up  into 
Gilead,  and  take  balm,  O  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Egypt :  in  vain  shalt  thou 
use  many  medicines ;  for  ^  thou  shalt 


Put  on  the  brigandines.— The  history  of  the 
word  is  not  without  interest.  Light-armed  skir- 
mishers were  Imown  in  Italian  as  ''brigands"  {Jbriganti 
— ^literally,  "  qnarrellers'*) ;  the  light  coat  of  mail  worn 
fay  them  was  accordingly  known  as  a  "  brigandine." 
When  the  Italian  word  became  synonymous  with 
robbers  by  land  or  sea,  the  ship  used  by  them  was 
called  a  origanHno,  and  from  this  is  derived  our 
English  "bn^"  (W.  A.  Wright:  BibU  Word  Booh), 
The  word  "  bngandine  "  is  accordingly  used  by  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  both  senses:  by  Spenser, 
for  a  ship^ 


If 


Like  as  a  warlike  brigandine  applied 
To  fight  J* 

and  by  Milton — 

**  Then  pat  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass  " 

{Same.  Agonist,  1120) — in  the  same  sense  as  here  and 
in  chap,  li.  3. 

(5)  tyiierefore  have  I  seen  them  dismayed 
•  .  .P — ^The  prophet  speaks  as  seeing  already  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  confusion  of  the  defeated  army,  with 
no  wsY  to  escape,  driven  back  on  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  "  ^r  round  about "  {Magor-missabib)  we  have  one 
of  his  characteristic  formulas  (chaps,  vi.  25,  zx.  3, 10, 
zlix.29). 

(7f  8)  Who  IB  this  that  oometh  up  as  a  flood? 
.  .  .—The  Hebrew  word  for  "flood**  is  used  as  a 
proper  name  almost  exclusiyely  (Dan.  xii.  5, 6  being  the 
onlv  exception)  for  the  Nile  {e.g.,  Gen.  xli.  1—3 ;  Exod. 
ii.  3,  iv.  9;  Amos  viii.  8,  ix.  5),  and  thus  the  very  form 
of  the  question  points  to  the  answer  that  follows.  The 
prophet  goes  back,  as  an  English  poet  might  have  done 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  to  the 
time  when  all  the  strength  of  Egypt  had  been  poured 
forth  in  the  exultation  of  anticipated  victory,  as  the 
great  river  of  Egypt  poured  its  waters.  The  word 
for  "  rivers,*'  though  more  general,  has  a  like  idlusive 
reference,  being  used  in  Exod.  vii.  19,  viii.  6  and  Ezek. 
xxxii.  2, 14  for  the  arms  or  canals  of  the  Nile. 

(9)  The  Ethiopians  and  the  Libyans— In  the 
Hebrew,  Gush  and  Ptt^.  The  verse  describes  the 
prominent  elements  in  the  composition  of  the  Egyptian 
army.  The  **  chariots  and  horses  '*  had  long  been  pro- 
verbial (1  Kings  X.  28,  29;  2  Chron.  i.  16 ;  Exod.  xv.  19). 
The  Oushites  were  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Upper  Valley 


of  the  Nile,  sometimes,  as  under  Zerah  (2  Chron.  xiv. 
9)  and  Tirhakah  (2  Kings  xix.  9),  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence, but  at  this  time  subject  to  Necho.  The 
name  Phut  meets  us,  with  Gush  and  Mizraim,  in  the 
list  of  the  sons  of  Ham  in  Cren.  x.  6 ;  and  presumably, 
therefore,  belongs  to  an  African  people.  Wherever  it 
IS  mentioned  by  the  prophets  it  is  as  an  ally  or  tribu- 
tary of  Egypt  (Nahum  lii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5, 
xxxviii.  5).  The  LXX.  version  renders  it  by  Libyan, 
and  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  English.  In 
Nahum  iii.  9,  however.  Phut  is  disting^shed  from  the 
Libyans  ( »  Lubim) ;  and  the  LXX.  has  but  one  word  for 
both.  The  word  PET  is  found  on  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, both  as  meaning  a  '*  bow  "  and  as  the  name  of  a 
people,  and  this  may  correspond  to  the  Put  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  Lydians,  or  Ludim,  are  named  in  the 
list  of  Hamite  nations  as  descended  from  Mizraim 
(Gen.  X.  13) ;  the  name  is  joined  with  Phut  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  with  Cush  and  Phut  in  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  5.  This 
would  seem  to  point  to  an  African  rather  than  an 
Asiatic  people  like  the  Lydians.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii.  153)  that,  some  thirtv  or 
forty  years  before  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
Psammetichus  I.  had  settled  a  large  colony  of  Ionian  and 
Garian  emigrants  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  between 
Bubastis  and  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
that  Amasis  afterwards  formed  them  into  a  body- 
g^uard  at  Memphis.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fame  of 
the  monarchy  which  had  its  capital  at  Sardis  might 
easily  lead  to  these  Greeks  being  classed  as  Lydians, 
and  that  thus  the  name  (without  entering  into  its 
earlier  ethnological  significance)  would  acquire  a  new 
prominence  at  the  time  when  the  prophets  wrote  in 
connexion  with  Egypt. 

(10)  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  GK>cl  of  hosts. 
— The  prophet  contemplates  the  issue  of  all  these  great 
preparations,  and  sees  that  thev  will  end  in  a  disastrous 
overthrow,  the  righteous  retribution  for  long  years  of 
cruelty  and  outrage.  In  doing  so  he  falls  back  upon 
the  language  of  earlier  prophete  (Isa.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Zepn.  i. 
7),  in  part  also  upon  that  of  Dent,  xxxii.  42.  Tliere  is 
to  be  a  "  great  sacrifice,"  and  the  army  of  Egypt  is  the 
destined  victim ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (i.e., 
Garchemish)  are  to  be  as  the  altar. 

(11)  Gk>  up  into  Qilead,  and  take  balm  .  .  .— 
The  words  have  the  tone  of  a  triumphant  irony.  The 
"  balm  of  Gilead  "  was  looked  on  as  a  cure  for  aU 
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not  be  cured.  ^^  The  nations  have 
heard  of  thy  shame,  and  thy  cry  hath 
filled  the  land :  for  the  mighty  man 
hath  stumbled  against  the  mighty,  and 
they  are  fallen  both  together. 

(IS)  The  word  that  the  Lord  spake 
to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  how  Nebuchad- 
rezzar king  of  Babylon  should  come  and 
smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 

<^*>  Declare  ye  in  Egypt,  and  publish 
in  Migdol,  and  publish  in  Noph  and  in 
Tahpanhes:  say  ye.  Stand  fast,  and 
prepare  thee ;  for  the  sword  shall  devour 
round  about  thee.  ^^^  Why  are  thy 
valiant  m&n  swept  awayP    they  stood 


1  Heb..  mtttt4>Uad 
(Jke /niter. 


S  Heb.,  XMkt  thee 
in^nanetUt  of 
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not,  because  the  Losd  did  drive  them. 
<^^>He  ^  made  many  to  fall,  yea,  one  fell 
upon  another :  and  they  said.  Arise,  and 
let  us  go  again  to  our  own  people,  and 
to  the  land  of  our  nativity,  from  the 
oppressing  sword.  (^'>  They  did  cry 
there,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  is  but  a 
noise;  he  hath  passed  the  time  ap- 
pointed. ^^^^  As  I  live,  saith  the  King, 
whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Surely 
as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains,  and 
as  Carmel  by  the  sea,  so  shall  he  come. 
^**>  0  thou  daughter  dwelling  in  Egypt, 
^famish  thyself  to  go  into  captivify; 
for  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate 


wounds  (chaps,  yiii.  22,  li.  8),  but  the  wounds  which 
Effypt  received  at  Garchemish  would  be  found  incur- 
ame.  It  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  a  blow  from  which  the 
old  Egyptian  monarchy  never  recovered.  In  the  '*  vir- 
gin, the  daughter  of  Egypt " — ^virg^n,  as  being  till  then, 
as  it  boasted,  unconquerecl  (Isa.  xxiii.  12) — we  have  a 
like  touch  of  sarcasm.  The  report  of  the  defeat  and 
the  utter  rout  and  confused  flight  that  followed 
(verse  12)  would  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
nations. 

(13)  The  word  that  the  Lord  spake  .  .  .—The 
opening  words  clearly  point  to  this  as  a  distinct  pro- 
phecy from  the  preceiding,  pointing  to  subsequent 
events,  and  it  was  probably  delivered  much  later, 
possibly  in  conneziou  with  chap,  zliii.  10,  and  placed 
where  it  is  as  belonging  to  the  series  of  predictions 
which  had  Egypt  as  uieir  subject. 

(1^)  Declare  ye  in  Egypt.— The  general  procla- 
mation is  afterwards  defined  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  which  were  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  attack.  For  the  three  cities  named 
see  Note  on  chap.  xliv.  1. 

(15)  Why  are  thy  valiant  men  swept  away  P— 
Better,  Why  is  thy  strong  hull  dragged  away  ?  The 
Hebrew  verbs  are  in  the  singular,  and  the  adjective  is 
given  in  the  same  number  both  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 
The  former  gives  the  rendering  "  Why  did  Apis  flee 
from  thee,  and  thy  chosen  call  abode  not,"  as  if  re- 
ferring to  the  bull  Apis  as  the  representative  of  Osiris, 
the  chief  deity  of  Egypt;  and  this  version  receives 
some  support  from  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  words  for 
"  oxen,"  "  bulls,"  "  beasts,"  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  7  and  Pss.  xxii. 
12,  Ixviii.  30,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  same  word 
is  used  in  Isa.  i.  24,  xlix.  26  as  a  Divine  name  "  the 
mighty  one  of  Israel."  So  understood,  the  prophet's 
words  contemplate  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel 
over  the  theriomorphic  deity  of  Ej^t.  We  may  find 
a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  words  m  the  slaughter  of 
the  sacred  bull  by  Cambyses  (Herod,  ui.  29). 

(16)  Arise,  and  let  ns  go  again  to  our  own 
people. — ^The  case  contemplated  is  that  of  the  settlers 
in  Egypt,  the  Lydians,  lonians,  and  Garians  (see  Note  on 
verse  9)  whom  Psammetichus  had  encouraged,  or  the 
fagitives  from  Judsea  of  chap,  zliii.  5 — 7.  These  should 
find  that  it  was  no  longer  a  safe  home  for  them.  The 
"oppressing  sword"  is  beyond  question  the  right 
rendering,  but  it  is  curious  that  both  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  have  taken  the  adjective  in  different  senses :  the 
former  giving  "  from  the  Greek  sword,"  as  if  the  word 
fc^  oppressing  (lonah)  meant  Ionian;  and  the  latter, 


the  apparently  strange  version,  a  fade  gladii  eolwnb<B 
("  from  before  the  sword  of  the  dove").  See,  however, 
as  giving  a  possible  explanation  of  the  words  as  referring 
to  the  dove  as  a  symbol  of  the  Chaldaaan  power,  the  Note 
on  chap.  XXV.  38. 

(17)  They  did  ory  there  .  .  .—Better,  There  they 
cry  .  .  .  The  difficnltv  of  the  verse  has  led  to  very 
various  renderings,  llie  meaning  of  the  English  ver- 
sion is  that  the  exiles  returning  to  their  own  land 
would  say  that  Pharaoh  with  all  his  haughty^  boasts  was 
but  an  empty  noise,  that  he  had  passed  the  limit  of 
Grod's  long-sufEerii^,  and  that  the  day  of  retribution 
had  come.  A  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew  words, 
however,  gives,  They  have  called  the  name  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  A  Noise ;  he  haih  passed  (or  lost)  the 
appointed  season — i.e.,  the  time  allowed  by  the  long- 
sultering  of  God.  This  is  supported  bv  some  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  best 
rendering.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  agree  in  taking  the 
opening  words  as  an  imperative,  "  Call  ye  the  name  of 
Fharaon  .  .  . ; "  but  the  former,  as  if  despairing  of  the 
meaning,  simply  reproduces  the  Hebrew  woras  that 
follow  m  Greek  letters,  while  the  latter  translates, 
ThtmiiUum  adduxit  tempus  ("  Time,  the  appointed  time, 
has  brought  the  noise  —i.e.,  of  war  and  destruction), 
as  if  it  were,  like  Maffor-wdssabib,  a  new  nomen  et  omen 
given  to  the  Egyptian  king.  Luther,  giving  another 
meaning  to  the  words  translated  "  appointed  time," 
renders  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Egvpt  lies  prostrate,  he 
has  left  his  tent."  Ewald,  foUowing  the  line  of  the 
Yulgate,  renders  the  name  by  which  Pharaoh  is  spoken 
of  as  "  tumult,  which  a  sign  or  '  moment '  disperses," 
the  "  tumult "  beinsf  his  boastful  clamour,  the  '*  sign  " 
the  token  of  Jehovah's  will.  Hitzig  agrees  more  closelj 
with  the  English  version  in  the  latter  clause,  and  it 
may  be  accepted  as  having  on  the  whole  most  in  its 
favour. 

(18)  Surely  as  Tabor  is  among  the  moirn- 
tains  .  •  . — Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  high-towering 
greatness  is  compared  to  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
mountains  of  Palestine,  Tabor  rising  in  solitary  great- 
ness 1,360  feet  above  the  plain,  Carmel  1,805  feet 
above  the  sea.  So,  in  chap.  xxii.  6,  the  king  of  Judah 
is  compared  to  "  Gilead  and  the  head  of  Lebanon." 

a»)  6  thou  daughter  dwelling  in  Egypt.— 
As  in  verse  11,  the  daughter  is  Egypt  itself  personified. 
She  is  to  prepare  herself  (literally,  with  the  instru- 
ments ofcaptivUy),  as  vrith  " h&g  and  baggage"  for  a 
long  journey.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xii.  3.)  Noph  (=  Mem* 
phis)  is  to  be  left  as  a  depopulated  city. 
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JEEEMIAH,  XLVI. 


The  Return  and  Rest  of  IsrcteL 


without  an  inhabitant.  ^^  Egypt  is  like 
a  yerjfair  heifer,  hut  destruction  cometh ; 
it  cometh  out  of  the  north.  ^^^^  Also 
her  hired  men  are  in  the  midst  of  her 
like  ^  &tted  bullocks ;  for  they  also  are 
turned  back,  and  are  fled  away  together : 
the^  did  not  stand,  because  the  day  of 
their  calamity  was  come  upon  them,  and 
the  time  of  their  visitation.  <^>  The 
voice  thereof  shall  go  like  a  serpent; 
for  they  shall  march  with  an  army,  and 
come  against  her  with  axes,  as  hewers 
of  wood.  (23)  They  shall  cut  down  her 
forest,  saith  the  Lord,  though  it  cannot 
be  searched;  because  they  are  more 
than  the  grasshoppers,  and  are  innumer- 
able. W  The  daughter  of  Egypt  shall 
be  confounded:  she  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  people  of  the 
north.  <^>  The  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  saith;  Behold,  I  will 
punish  the '  ^  multitude  of  No,  and 
Pharaoh,   and  Egypt,  with  their  gods. 


1  Heb..  hvUoekM  of 
VudalU 


%  Or,  nowUket. 


8  Heb..  Aman. 


a  Itt.41.18:  &48. 
6;  ft  44.  S;  cb. 
SO.  10. 


b  Ota.  10.  S4 ;  &  aa 

IL 


A  Or.   not   vtterttf 


and  their  kings ;  even  Pharaoh,  and  all 
them  that  trust  in  him :  ^^^  and  I  will 
deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  those 
that  seek  their  lives,  and  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  his 
servants:  and  afterward  it  shall  be 
inhabited,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  saith 
the  Lord. 

(27)  a  But  fggj.  j^Qt  thou,  O  my  servant 

Jacob,  and  be  not  dismayed,  O  Israel : 
for,  behold,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar 
off,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their 
captivity;  and  Jacob  shall  return,  and 
be  in  rest  and  at  ease,  and  none  shall 
make  him  afraid.  (^8)  Fear  thou  not,  O 
Jacob  my  servant,  saith  the  Lord  :  for 
I  am  with  thee ;  for  I  will  make  a  full 
end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have 
driven  thee :  but  I  will  not  make  *  a  full 
end  of  thee,  but  correct  thee  in  measure ; 
yet  will  I  *not  leave  thee  wholly  un- 
punished. 


(20)  Egypt  is  like  a  very  fair  heifer.— The  simi. 
litude  points,  like  the  "  strong  one  "  of  verse  15,  to  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt.  The  nation  is  like  its  ffod. 
The  figure  is  continued  in  the  words  that  follow. 
There  comes  from  the  north  (from  the  land  of  the 
Ghaldees,  as  in  chap.  i.  1),  not  "  destruction/'  but  a 

'le  madness  of 
B^ypt  and  the 

— „ —  3^  on  Judah. 

The  words  find  a  striking  parallel  in  the  Greek  legend 
of  lo  (probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Isis)  transformed  into  a  heifer,  and  her  gadfly  tor- 
mentor, this  also  connected  with  the  Apis  or  Mnevis 
deities  of  Egypt  (-ffischyl.  Pram,  v.  669).  The  word 
for  "  destruction"  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  the  ety- 
mology suggests  the  idea  of  "pinching"  or  "  stinging," 
and  the  meaning  "  gadfly"  is  accepted  by  many  recent 
scholars. 

(21)  Her  hired  men  are  in  the  midst  of  her 
like  fatted  bullocks.— Literally,  buUocJcs  of  the 
^taU.  The  prophet  harps,  as  it  were,  on  the  same 
image.  The  mercenaries — ^lonians,  Garians,  and  others 
— ^in  the  army  of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  who  had  their  camp 
at  Bubastis  (Herod,  ii.  152,  163),  should  be  like  a 
drove  of  terrified  cattle,  fed  to  the  full,  driven  to  the 
fllaughter-house. 

im  The  voioe  thereof  shall  go  like  a  serpent. 
— ^Better,  her  voice — i.e.,  the  voice  of  Egypt.  In  early 
prophecies  Egypt  had  been  compared  to  a  "  dragon^' 
or  "serpent^'  (Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9;  Ps.  bmv.  13). 
Here  the  serpent  is  represented  as  hissing  in  its  rage 
and  terror  in  the  forest  against  which  the  enemies  are 
advancing.  The  sign  then  gives  way  to  the  thing 
signified,  and  the  mter  clause  of  the  verse  brings 
before  us  the  hosts  of  the  Chaldsean  allies,  barbarous 
tribes  like  the  Scythians,  Massagetee,  and  Sacse,  armed 
with  axes  instead  of  swords  or  spears  (Herod,  i.  275, 
iv.  5).  They  come,  but  it  is  to  cut  down  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  t.e.,  the  symbols  of  the  power  of  Egypt,  and 
there  is  no  power  to  resist  them  (Isa.  x.  33).    The 


forest  is  so  dense  that  the  trees  cannot  be  counted,  but 
the  fellers  of  the  trees  are  as  numerous,  and  the  forest 
is  destined  to  destruction  at  the  hands  of  "  the  people 
of  the  north." 

<25)  The  multitude  of  No.— More  accurately,  I 
wUl  punish  Amon  No.  The  first  word  is  the  Eg3rptian 
Ammon  or  Hammon,  but  is  probably  used  also,  with  a 
natural  paronomasia  on  the  name  of  the  city,  in  its 
Hebrew  sense  of  "  multitude."  "  No  "  here,  and  as 
No  Amon  in  Nah.  iii.  8,  stands  for  Thebes,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt.  The  name  appears  in  the  form  NIA 
in  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Compare  also  Ezek.  xxx. 
14-16. 

(26)  Afterward  it  shall  be  inhabited,  as  in  the 
days  .  .  . — ^As  in  the  earlier  utterance  of  Isaiah  (xix. 
21 — ^25)  and  the  contemporary  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  11 — 16)  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope  at  the  end 
of  the  vision  of  judgment.  Egypt  was  to  revive, 
though  not  again  to  take  its  place  among  the  con- 
querors and  tyrants  of  the  world.  (Gomp.  chaps, 
adviii.  47,  xlix.  39.) 

(87, 28)  Fear  not  thou,  O  my  servant  Jacob  .  .  . 
^The  words  that  follow  are  found  also  in  chap.  xxx. 
10, 11,  and  have  been  commented  on  there,  ana  were 
either  inserted  here  by  the  prophet  himself,  or  by  some 
lat«r  editor  of  his  writings,  as  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion, contrasting  the  care  of  Jehovah  for  His  people 
with  the  sentence  upon  the  power  in  which  they  were 
trusting  for  protection.  Why  should  they  insist,  as 
in  chap,  xliii.  7,  on  placing  themselves  in  a  position 
which  would  involve  them  in  the  destruction  which 
the  prophet  thus  foretells  P  The  words,  it  may  l>e 
noticed,  are  a  manifest  echo  of  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(xli.  13,  xliii.  5).  Such  a  consolation  was,  we  may  well 
believe,  needed  by  the  people  when  thev  saw  the 
armies  of  NebuchadnesKzar  laying  waste  the  country 
in  whose  protection  they  had  trusted,  and  where  they 
had  hoped  to  find  a  home.  Better  things,  they  are 
told,  were  in  store  for  them,  even  a  return  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers. 
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JEEEMIAH.  XLVIII. 


ctgainat  the  PhUistinea, 


CHAPTEE  XLVU.— (1)  The  word  of 
the  Lord  that  came  to  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  against  the  Philistines,  before 
that  Pharaoh  smote  ^  Graza. 

^2)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 

Behold,  *  waters  rise  np  out  of  the 
north,  and  shall  be  an  overflowing  flood, 
and  shall  overflow  the  land,  and  ^all 
that  is  therein ;  the  city,  and  them  that 
dwell  therein :  then  the  men  shall  cry, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall 
howl.  (3>  At  the  noise  of  the  stamping 
of  the  hoofs  of  his  strong  horses^  at  the 
rushing  of  his  chariots,  and  at  the 
rumbling  of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall 
not  look  back  to  their  children  for  feeble- 
ness of  hands ;  (*^  because  of  the  day 
that  cometh  to  spoil  all  the  Philistines, 
and  to  cut  off  from  Tyrus  and  Zidon 


RC. 

cir.  eoa 


1  Heb..  Auak. 


a  Isa.  8. 7. 


S  Heb^  theftdnets 
thereof. 


3  Heb.,  the  iale. 
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every  helper  that  remaineth :  for  the 
Lord  will  spoil  the  Philistines,  the 
remnant  of  ^the  country  of  Caphtor. 
^^)  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza ;  Ash- 
kelon  is  cut  off  with  the  remnant  of 
their  valley:  how  long  wilt  thou  cut 
thyself?  w  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord, 
how  long  vnll  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ? 
*put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest, 
and  be  stifl.  ^^  ^  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge 
against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the  sea 
shore?  there  hath  he  appointed  it. 

CHAPTER  XLVIIL  — <i)  Against 
Moab  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts^  the 
God  of  Israel ; 

Woe  unto  Nebo!  for  it  is  spoiled: 
Kiriathaim  is  confounded  and  taken: 


XLVn. 

(1)  Against  the  Philifltines.— Here  also  we  have, 
as  iu  the  preceding  chapter,  a  message  connected  with 
chap.  xxv.  20.  The  Gaza  of  this  verse  is  the  Azzah  of 
that,  and  the  date  is  fixed  at  a  time  prior  to  Necho's 
attack  on  that  city.  Writers  who,  like  Hitzig,  identify 
the  Cadytis  of  Herod,  ii.  159,  iii.  5,  with  Gaza,  sup- 
pose his  attack  to  have  been  made  on  his  return  from 
his  victory  at  Carchemish.  The  date  of  the  prophecy 
is  thus  fixed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  events. 
Ezek.  XXV.  15  should  be  compared  as  a  contemporary 
and  parallel  prediction. 

(2)  Behold,  waters  rise  up  out  of  the  north. 
— The  reference  to  the  north  indicates  that  the  in- 
vasion which  the  prophet  contemplates  is  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  not  of  Pharaoh-necho.  For  the 
metaphor  of  the  overflowing  river  see  chap.  xlvi.  7; 
Isa.  viii.  7.  For  "  the  land  and  all  that  is  therein  " 
read,  as  in  the  margin,  "the  land  and  the  fulness 
thereof." 

(3)  The  fathers  shall  not  look,  baok  to  their 
children. — ^The  selfishness  of  panic  was  to  reach  its 
highest  point,  and  to  crush  out  the  instincts  of  natural 
affection.  Even  fathers  would  be  content  to  save 
themselves,  regardless  of  their  children's  lives. 

(4)  To  cut  offfirom  Tyrus  and  Zidon.— The  two 
Phoenician  cities  are  coupled  with  Philistia.  Both,  as 
occupying  the  sea-board  of  Palestine,were  to  suffer  from 
Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  indicates 
that  they  were  not  nnf requently  in  alliance.  In  the 
'*  helper  that  remaineth*'  we  have  probably  a  reference 
to  the  foreign  mercenaries,  especially  the  Philistines, 
emploved  by  the  two  ^at  commerciu  cities.  **  Caph- 
tor '  has  been  identified  with  Crete,  Cyprus,  Caria, 
Cappadocia,  and  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  On  the  latter 
view  the  name  is  held  to  be  connected  with  Coptic. 
Amos  ix.  7  points  to  a  migration  of  the  people  known 
as  Philistines  from  t}iat  region,  and  there  is  accord- 
ingly a  touch  of  scorn  in  flie  way  in  which  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  them  as  the  mere  "remnant  of  Caphtor.'' 
In  agreement  with  the  first  view  we  find  among  David's 
mercenaries  the  Cherethim  and  Pelethim  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18),  the  two  names  being  probably  modifications  of 
Cretans  and  Philistines.     The  ethnological  table  of 


! 


Gren.  X.  14  conuect43  both  the  Philistines  and  the  Caph- 
torim  with  Mizraim  or  Eg^t,  and  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  identification. 

(5)  Baldness  is  come  upon  Graza. — ^The  bald- 
ness is  the  outward  sign  of  extremest  mourning  (chap, 
xlviii.  37;  Isa.  xv.  2,  3),  perhaps,  also,  of  extremest 
desolation  (Isa.  vii.  20). 

Ashkelon  is  out  off  .  .  .—Better,  perhaps, 
Ashkelon  is  speechless.  The  LXX.  apparently  xol- 
lowed  a  different  text,  and  gives  "  the  remnant  of  the 
Anakim"  instead  of  "the  remnant  of  their  valley." 
Hitzig  adopts  this  rendering,  and  connects  it  with  the 
known  fact  that  a  remnant  of  the  old  gigantic  non- 
Semitic  race  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  5—8) 
after  they  had  been  driven  from  Hebron  (Josh.  xiv. 
12—15,  XV.  13,  14).  Others,  without  adopting  the 
LXX.  reading,'  interpret  the  word  renderea  "their 
valley"  as  meaning,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  19,  those  that 
speak  an  unintelligible  language,  barbarians  (Amdkim), 
and  suppose  this  form  to  have  passed  in  the  LXX.  into 
the  more  familiar  form  of  AnaJdm.  The  Eng^sh  ver- 
sion, however,  is  accepted  by  many  critics,  and  may 
refer  to  Ashkelon  and  Gaza  as  the  "  remnant,"  the  last 
resource  of  the  valley  (Emek)  or  low-country  of  the 
Philistines,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Sh^helah. 

How  long  wilt  thou  out  thyself  P— The  words 
point  to  a  ritual  of  supplication,  like  that  of  the  priests 
of  Baal  in  1  £[ings  xviii.  28,  as  prevailing  among  the 
Philistines. 

(«)  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—This  is 
the  question  and  entreaty  of  the  Philistines,  "  When 
will  there  be  an  end  of  war  P"  And  the  prophet  has 
but  one  answer:  the  sword  must  do  its  work  till  it 
has  done  what  Jehovah  had  appointed  it  to  do. 

(7)  Against  the  sea  shore. — In  the  "  sea  shore," 
as  in  Ezek.  xxv.  16,  we  have  the  t«rm  specially  ap- 
propriate to  the  territory  of  the  Philistines. 

XLYin. 

a)  Against  Moab  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts  •  •  . — Better,  with  a  different  punctuation.  Con- 
ceming  Moah  (this  being  the  title  of  uie  section).  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  In  the  long  prophe<y  that 
follows  Jeremiah  in  part  follows  in  the  wake  of  "  the 
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against  Moah 


^Misgab  is  confounded  and  dismayed. 
(')  There  shall  be  no  more  praise  of  Moab : 
in  Heshbon  they  have  devised  evil  against 
it ;  come,  and  let  us  cut  it  off  from  being 
a  nation.  Also  thou  shalt  ^  be  cut  down, 
O  Madmen;  the  sword  shall  *  pursue 
thee.  ^^^  A  voice  of  crying  shall  be  from 
Horonaim,  spoiling  and  great  destruc- 
tion. <*^  Moab  is  destroyed ;  her  little 
ones  have  caused  a  cry  to  be  heard. 
(5)  For  in  the  going  up  of  Luhith  *•  con- 


lOttthe  high  place. 


2  Or,  b«  brought  to 
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S  Heb.,    go    after 
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tinual  weeping  shall  go  up ;  for  in  the 
going  down  of  Horonaim  the  enemies 
have  heard  a  cry  of  destruction. 

(^^  riee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like 
5  the  *  heath  in  the  wilderness.  ^^  Tor 
because  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  works 
and  in  thy  treasures,  thou  shalt  also  be 
taken :  and  Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into 
captivity  vrith  his "  priests  and  his  princes 
together.  (®)  And  the  spoiler  shall  come 
upon  every  city,  and  no  city  shall  escape : 


burden  of  Moab  "  in  Isa.  xv.,  xvi.,  entering  even  more 
fnlly  into  geographical  details.  (See  Notes  there.) 
The  relations  between  Moab  and  Israel  had  for  a 
long  period  been  more  or  less  uneasy.  The  former 
had  been  tributary  to  the  latter  under  Ahab,  but  on 
his  death  Mesha  revolted,  and  a  war  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites  by  the  allied  forces 
of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  (2  Kings  iii.).  They  re- 
peated their  attack,  however  (2  Kings  xiii.  20),  and 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  territory  of  the  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes  on  their  deportation  by  Tiglath-pileser. 
Of  the  three  places  named,  Nebo,  memorable  as  the 
summit  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Moses  looked  upon  the 
land  of  promise,  and  forming  part  of  the  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Deut.  zxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1), 
has  been  identified  conjecturallv  with  Bjehel-el-AUanu, 
or  Djebel-el-Jerad.  Hitzig  derives  the  name  from 
the  (Sanscrit  ^a2)^  (=the  cloud-heaven).  Eliriathaim 
(»the  double  city)  is  named  in  Gen.  xiv.  5  and  Num. 
xxxLL  87,  in  the  latter  passage  in  conjunction  with 
Elealeh,  Heshbon,  and  Nebo.  Jerome  places  it  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  west  of  Medaba,  as  one  of  the 
cities  rebuilt  by  the  Beubenites,  but  it  has  not  been 
identified.  Misgab,  the  *'high  fort**  or  "citadel"  of 
Isa.  XXV.  12,  has  shared  the  same  fate,  but  has  been 
referred  by  some  writers  to  Kir-Moab,  or  Kir-heres, 
as  the  chief  fortified  city  of  the  country  (see  verses 
31,  36;  Isa.  xv.  1,  xvi.  7).  The  article  which  is 
prefixed  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  has  led  Fiirst  (Lexicon) 
to  take  it  in  a  wider  sense,  as  meaning  the  plateau  or 
highland  country  of  Moab  generally. 

w  There  shall  be  no  more  praise  of  Moab. 
— ^The  self -glorifying  boasts  of  Moab  (of  which  the 
Moabite  Inscription  discovered  at  Dibfin  in  1868  is  a 
consmcuous  instance,  see  Ginsburg's  Moabite  Stone 
and  Mecords  of  the  Past,  xi.  p.  163)  seem  to  have  been 
almost  proverbial  (verse  29 ;  Isa.  xvi.  6).  Heshbon  (the 
city  is  perhaps  chosen  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
sound  with  the  word  for  "  devise  ")  was  on  the  Ammo- 
nite or  northern  frontier  of  Moab  (chap.  xlix.  3),  and  is 
represented  therefore  as  the  scene  of  the  pLuis  and 
hones  of  the  inva<]Ung  Chaldseans.  The  site  of  Madmen  is 
unknown,  but  the  cognate  form  Madmenah  is  translated 
"  dunghill "  in  Isa.  xxv.  10,  and  ma^  have  been  chosen 
by  each  prophet  on  account  of  its  ignominious  mean- 
ing. The  name  appears  as  belonging  to  a  town  in 
Benjamin  (Isa.  x.  31)  and  in  Judah  ( Josh.  xv.  31). 
Here  again  there  is  an  obvious  assonance  or  parono- 
masia,  the  verb  "  thou  shalt  be  cut  down,"  or  better, 
thou  shaU  be  brought  to  ailenee,  reproducing  the  chief 
consonants  of  the  noun.  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriao, 
indeed,  take  the  words  with  this  meaning,  "  In  silence 
thou  shalt  be  made  silent,"  but  are  probably  wrong  in 
doing  so.  If  we  take  the  word  in  somewhat  of  the 
flame  sense  as  in  Isaiah,  the  words  may  point  to  the 
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place  being  filled  with  the  mouldering  carcases  of  the 
silent  deacL 

(3)  Horonaim— literally,  the  two  caverns,  or  the  two 
Horons — may  imply,  like  other  dual  names  of  towns, 
that  there  was  an  unper  and  a  lower  city.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  XV.  5,  out  has  not  been  identified. 

(*)  Her  little  ones.— The  Hebrew  adjective  is  the 
same  as  the  2iOar,  the  little  one,  of  Gen.  xix.  20,  and 
that  city  may  probably  have  been,  as  in  Isa.  xv.  5,  in 
the  prophet's  mind.  In  any  case  the  "little  ones" 
are  cities,  and  not  children. 

(6)  In  the  going  up  of  Luhith.— Here  again  we 
have  an  echo  from  Isa.  xv.  5.  Jerome  {Onomast  s.v. 
LwUh)  describes  it  as  between  Zoar  and  Areopolis 
(=Itabbath-Moab).  The  ascent  was  probably  to  a  local 
sanctuary.  A  various  reading,  Laboth,  followed  by  the 
LXX.,  gives  the  meaning  *'  the  ascent  of  planks,"  as 
though  it  were  a  wooden  staircase.  Alike  in  that  and  in 
the  descent  from  Horonaim  (possibly  the  fugitives  who 
came  down  from  the  heights  of  the  one  city  are  repre- 
sented as  going  up  with  wailing  to  the  other)  the 
enemies  of  Moab  would  hear  the  cry  that  proclaimed  its 
downfall. 

(0)  Be  like  the  heath  in  the  wilderness.— 
Here,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  6,  the  stunted  solitary  shrub  m 
the  desert  is  taken  as  the  type  of  desolation.  The 
LXX.,  which  adopts  the  meaning  in  xvii.  6,  here 
strangely  enough  gives  "  as  a  wild  ass  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Ps.  XI.  1  gives  us  an  example  of  a  like 
comparison.  Here  probably  there  is,  as  before,  a 
paronomasia  on  the  name  of  the  Moabite  city  Aroer, 
which  closely  resembles  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  heath." 
In  thus  finding  an  ominous  significance  in  the  names  of 
cities,  Jeremiah  follows  in  the  wake  of  Mic.  i. 

(7)  Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into  captivity.— 
The  name  appears  as  that  of  the  national  deity  of 
Moab  in  Num.  xxi.  29,  as  worshipped  also  by  the 
Ammonites  in  Judg.  xi.  24.  Solomon  introduced  and 
Josiah  abolished  his  worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  He  is  identified  by  Jerome 
(Oomm,  on  Isa.  xv.  2)  with  the  Baal-peor  of  Num. 
xxv.  3.  The  name  is  prominent  in  the  Moabite  In- 
scription as  that  of  the  national  deity,  who  subdues 
the  people  of  his  rival,  Jehovah.  Tne  captirity  of 
the  idol  implies,  of  course,  that  of  the  people: 
The  "  works  "  in  which  Moab  is  said  to  have  trusted 
are  represented  in  the  LXX.  and  Yulgate  as  "for- 
tresses," but  the  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  prophet 
represents  Moab  as  relying  on  its  past  achievements 
and  deeds  of  prowess.  The  last  words  of  the  verse 
are  an  echo  of  Amos  i.  15. 

(8)  The  valley  also  shall  perish  .  .  .—The  cities 
of  *'the  plain"  are  enumerated  in  verses  21 — ^24. 
They  belonged  to  the  Arabah,  the  sunken  valley  of  the 
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the  valley  also  shall  perish,  and  the 
plain  shall  be  destroyed,  as  the  Lobd 
hath  spoken.  ^®>  Give  vrings  unto  Moab, 
that  it  may  flee  and  get  away :  for  the 
cities  thereof  shall  be  desolate,  withont 
any  to  dwell  therein,  <^^>  Cursed  he  he 
that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lobd  ^  deceit- 
fully, and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back 
his  sword  from  blood. 

(u)  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees, 
and  hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel 
to  vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into 
captivity :  therefore  his  taste  ^  remained 
in  him^  and  his  scent  is  not  changed. 
(M)  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lobd,  that  I  wiU  send  unto 
him  wanderers,  that  shall  cause  him  to 
wander,  and  shall  empty  his  vessels,  and 
break  their  bottles.  ^^^  And  Moab  shall 
be  ashamed  of  Chemosh^  as  the  house 


1  Or,  ntgUgmUn, 


S  Heb.,  gtood. 


a  1  Kings  U.  a». 


9  Heb.,  the  dfuriee 


4  Heb, 


inKabit- 


of  Israel  was  ashamed  of  *"  Beth-el  their 
confidence. 

^**^  How  say  ye.  We  are  mighty  and 
strong  men  for  the  war?  <^)  Moab  is 
spoiled,  and  gone  up  out  of  her  cities, 
and  ^his  chosen  young  men  are  gone 
down  to  the  slaughter,  saith  the  Kmg, 
whose  name  is  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 
OT  The  calamity  of  Moab  is  near  to 
come,  and  his  affliction  hasteth  fast. 
(^^  All  ye  that  are  about  him,  bemoan 
him;  and  all  ye  that  know  his  name, 
say.  How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and 
the  beautiful  rod ! 

<i8)  Thou  daughter  that  dost  inhabit 
Dibon,  come  down  from  thy  gloiy,  and 
sit  in  thirst;  for  the  spoiler  of  Moab 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  he  shall  de- 
stroy thy  strongholds.  <^>  O  *  inhabitant 
of  Aroer,  stand  by  the  way,  and  espy ; 
ask    him    that    fleeth,    and    her    that 


Jordan,  the  "  plains  of  Moab  "  of  Num.  xxii.  1 ;  Deut. 
iii.  10,  iv.  43.  The  "  valley "  here  is  not  connected 
with  anything  that  helps  ns  to  identify  it,  bnt  it  may 
have  been  that  of  the  Amon,  or  the  words  may  be  used 
generically  for  **  every  valley"  and  "  every  plain." 

(»)  Give  wings  unto  Moab  .  .  .—"No  other 
prayer,"  the  prophet  seems  to  say,  in  grave,  stem  irony, 
"is  left  but  this.  Resistance  is  hopeless.  There  is 
nothing  left  but  to  wish  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  that 
safety  may  be  foimd  in  flight."    (Comp.  Ps.  Iv.  6.) 

(10)  Cursed  be  he  .  •  .—To  the  prophet  the  de- 
struction of  the  tyrannous  haughtiness  was  a  righteous 
retribution  in  wmch  he  saw  the  work  of  Jehovah,  and 
he  could  not  wish  that  it  should  be  done  otherwise  than 
effectually.  The  thought  rests  on  the  belief  in  the 
Divine  government  that  works  through  war  as  well  as 
through  pestilence  and  famine  (chaps,  xxv.  31,  xlvi.  10). 
(Comp.  like  utterances  in  Judg.  v.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3, 18 ; 
1  Kings  XX.  42.)  Even  Christian  nations  fighting 
against  slave-traders  or  pirates  might  legitimately  echo 
the  same  prayer.  It  has  been  usc^,  with  less  justifica- 
tion, in  the  religious  wars  of  our  own  and  other 
countries. 

(11)  He  hath  settled  on  his  lees.— The  image, 
found  also  in  Zeph.  i.  12,  is  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  pouring  wine  from  one  vessel  into  another 
to  clarify  it  and  improve  its  flavour.  Wine  not  so 
treated  retained  its  first  crude  bittemes&  So,  the 
prophet  says,  it  is  with  nations.  It  is  not  good  for 
them  to  remain  too  long  in  a  prosperity  which  does 
but  strengthen  their  natural  arrogance.  There  is  a 
wholesome  discipline  in  defeat,  even  in  exile.  In  verse 
47  we  have  the  hope  of  the  prophet  that  the  discipline 
will  do  its  work.  The  "vessels"  and  "bottles"  of 
verse  12  are,  of  course,  the  cities  and  villages  of  Moab. 
(Comp.  the  imagery  of  chap.  xix.  10.) 

(13)  Beth-el  their  oonfldence.— The  name  of  the 
sanctuary  stands  for  the  golden  calf  that  was  wor- 
shipped there  as  the  spnbol  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  xii. 
29;  Amos  vii.  10).  That  worship  had  been  put  to 
shame  in  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  So  also 
should  it  be  with  the  Cnemosh-worship  of  Moab. 

(14-17)  How  say  ye  •  .  .—In  the  boast  that  follows 


we  trace  the  characteristic  pride  of  Moab.  The  prophet 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  pride  is  brought  low.  She, 
too,  is  subject,  like  other  nations,  to  invasion  and  defeat. 
He  summons  her  people  to  wail  for  her  overthrow.  The 
"staff"  is  the  sceptre  of  the  ruler,  as  in  Ps.  ex.  2. 
The  "  rod  "  is  the  stick  with  which  a  man  walks  (Gen. 
xxxii.  10;  Exod.  xii.  11),  bnt  which  may  also  be  used 
as  a  weapon.  The  epithet  "  beautiful "  perhaps  points 
to  the  splendour  of  a  royal  staff  or  wand  of  ivory  and 
gold. 

(18)  Thou  daughter  that  dost  inhabit  Dibon. 
— ^Dibon  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Moab  in 
Num.  xxi.  30 ;  Isa.  xv.  2,  and  as  rebuilt  by  the  Gradites 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  45.  It  is  prominent  in  ^e  Moabite 
Stone  inscription  as  a  royal  citv.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  conquered  territory  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiiL  7, 9),  but  must  afterwards  have  been  retaken 
by  Moab.  The  "  strongholds  "  indicate  a  fortress.  In 
Isa.  XV.  9  it  appears  under  the  form  of  Dimon,  and  is 
there  described  as  abounding  in  water,  the  site  being 
probably  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Amon.  This  last 
feature  gives  point  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  here. 
Its  waters  will  not  save  its  inhabitants  from  the  thirst 
which  falls  on  those  who  are  dragged  as  captives  into 
exile. 

(19)  o  inhabitant  of  Aroer.— There  seems  to  have 
been  two  cities  of  this  name :  one  which  had  belonged 
first  to  the  territory  of  Sihon,  then  to  Reuben,  then  to 
Moab,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Amon  (Deut.  iL  36,* 
ili.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  2);  another  in  the  Ammonite 
territoiT  belonging  to  Gad,  near  Rabbath-Ammon,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
25;  Judges  xi.  33).  Both  are  probably  comprised 
under  the  "cities  of  Aroer"  in  Isa.  xvii.  2.  The 
name  exists  in  the  modem  Arair,  As  lying  on  the 
frontier,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Aroer  are 
represented  as  seeing  the  fugitives,  male  and  female, 
from  Dibcm,  and  as&ng  what  had  happened  to  drive 
them  from  their  city.  Milton's  lines  (Par,  Lost,  L  407) 
may  be  quoted  as  illustrating  the  topography : 


"  From  Aroer  to  Nebo.  and  the  wild 
Of  Southmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  boon's  realm  ..." 
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escapeth,  and  say,  What  is  done? 
<20)Moab  is  confounded ;  for  it  is  broken 
down:  •howl  and  cry;  tell  ye  it  in 
Amon,  that  Moab  is  spoiled,  ^^^  and 
judgment  is  come  upon  the  plain  country ; 
upon  Holon,  and  upon  Jahazah,  and 
upon  Mephaath,  <^)  and  upon  Dibon,  and 
upon  Nebo,  and  upon  Beth-diblathaim, 
<^)  and  upon  Kmathaim,  and  upon 
Beth-gamul,  and  upon  Beth-meon,  (^)  and 
upon  Kerioth,  and  upon  Bozrah,  and 


a  ISA.  le.  7. 


1  Or,  movedtt  (Ay- 


upon  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
far  or  near.  <^>  The  horn  of  Moab  is 
cut  off,  and  his  arm  is  broken,  saith  the 
Lord. 

<^^  Make  ye  him  drunken:  for  he 
magnified  himself  against  the  Lord  : 
Moab  also  shall  wallow  in  his  vomit,  and 
he  also  shall  be  in  derision.  <^*  For  was 
not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee  P  was  he 
found  among  thieves?  for  since  thou 
spakest  of  hun,  thou  ^  skippedst  for  joy. 


(20}  Tell  ye  it  in  Arnon.— The  name,  which  means 
s  mshing  stream,  belonged  to  the  chief  river  of  Moab, 
now  the  Mugah,  which  rises  in  the  Arabian  mountains 
«nd  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  appears  in  the  war- 
song  quoted,  in  Num.  zxi.  14,  from  the  "  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,"  aiftd  the  "  high  places  '*  on  either 
Bide  its  course  were  crowned  with  tne  castles  of  the 
lords  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  28).  The  verse  contains  the 
answer  to  the  question  that  precedes  it — **  This  is  what 
has  come  to  pass,  Moab  is  confounded  and  spoiled." 
Por  the  "  plain  country  "  see  Note  on  verse  8. 

(21)  And  judgment  is  oome  upon  the  plain 
country  •  •  • — We  enter  here  upon  a  list  of  less 
known  names,  of  which  Jahaz,  Beth-diblathaim,  Beth- 
Baal-meon  are  found  on  the  Moabite  Stone  inscription 
{Beeorda  of  the  Fast,  xi.  165 — 168).  Holon  does  not 
appear  elsewhere.  Jahazah  (under  the  form  Jahaz) 
appears  in  Num.  zxi.  23 ;  Deut.  iL  32 ;  Judges  xi.  20, 
as  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  between  Sihon  and 
the  Israelites,  and  in  Isa.  xv.  4  in  connexion  with 
Heshbon  and  Elealek  Mephaath  was  assigned  to  the 
Beubenites  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  and  afterwards  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  37;  1  Clhron.  vi.  79),  but  it  had 
clearly  fallen  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites. 
Lake  the  other  cities  named,  it  was  in  the  Mishar,  or 
**  plain,"  on  the  north  of  the  Amon. 

(22)  Beth-diblathaim.— The  name  signifies  '*the 
house  of  the  double  cake  of  figs,"  and  was,  probablj, 
applied  to  one  of  the  more  &rtile  districts  of  the 
Moabite  country.  In  Num.  xxxiiL  46,  47,  th»  name 
Almon-diblathaim  appears  as  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  Israelites  between  Dibon  and  "the  mountains  of 
Abarim  before  Nebo,"  and  the  conjunction  of  the  names 
implies  its  identity  with  the  place  here  mentioned.  For 
Dibon  and  Nebo,  see  Notes  on  verses  1, 18. 

(23)  Eiriathaim.— See  verse  1. 
Beth-gamul. — ^The  place  is  not  named  in  the  earlier 

lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  34—38  and  Josh.  xiii.  16—20.  The 
name  (=house  of  the  camel)  has  a  parallel  in  Gamala, 
and  appears  in  the  modem  Um-el-Jefnaly  south  of 
Buzrah,  in  the  HaOran.  This,  however,  lies  out  of  the 
range  of  the  Mishor,  or  "  plain  country,"  to  which  the 
cities  here  enumerated  belonged. 

Beth-meon. — The  name  appears  in  its  full  form  as 
Beth-baal-meon  in  Josh.  xiii.  17,  as  Baal-meon  in  Num. 
xxxii  38 ;  1  Ghron.  v.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  8.  The  name  Mean 
( = citadel  of  heayen)  survives  in  the  modem  jtfi'tin.  Its 
combination  with  Baal  makes  it  probable  that  it  was 
famous  as  a  sanctuary  where  the  Moabite  Baal  was 
vroTsMpped. 

(2*)  JCerioth. — ^The  name,  plural  in  form  (=  cities), 
has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Porter  {Five  Years,  &c.,  ii. 
191 — 198)  with  Kureiyeh,  a  ruined  town  lying  not  far 
from  Buzrah,  identified  with  the  Bozrah  that  is 
coupled  with  it  here,  in  the  HaCbran.     These   are, 


however,  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Heshbon,  and  this 
has  been  thought  adverse  to  the  identification.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expression  "  far  and  near  "  indicates  that 
Jeremiah  takes  in  the  more  distant  cities  to  which  the 
power  of  Moab  mayhave  extended.  From  the  mention 
of  "  the  palaces  of  IS^irioth  "  in  Amos  ii.  2,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance.  Mr.  Grove  (art-.  Kerioth 
in  Smith's  Diet,  Bible)  suggests  its  possible  identity 
with  KtMreiyai,  not  far  from  Dibon  and  Beth-meon. 

Bozrah. — ^The  name  (=  fortification)  is  familiar  as 
belonging  to  the  more  famous  city  of  Edom  (chap.  xHx. 
13).  The  Moabite  town,  identified  as  above  with  the 
Buzrah  of  the  HaCkran,  appears  in  1  Mace.  v.  26  as 
Bosora,  one  of  the  towns  of  Galaad  or  Gilead,  and  in 
Boman  history  as  Bostra,  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  known  as  the  Arabian. 

(25)  The  horn  of  Moab.— The  hom  of  animals  was 
naturally  the  symbol  of  their  strength,  and  it  was  as 
natural  that  the  symbolism  should  be  extended  to  men 
and  nations.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  ii  1 ;  Ps.  xcii.  10;  Lam.  ii. 
3 ;  Dan.  vii.  7,  8 ;  Luke  i.  69.)  The  figure  of  the 
broken  arm,  powerless  to  grasp  sword  or  sceptre,  meets 
us  again  in  Ezek.  xxx.  21. 

(^)  Make  ye  him  drunken  .  •  .—The  image  is 
suggested  by  the  wine-cup  of  Jehovah's  fury  in  chap, 
xxv.  15,  and  was  familiar  in  the  symbolic  language  of 
the  prophets  (Isa.  Ii.  17 ;  Job  xxi.  20 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  32 ; 
Bev.  XIV.  10).  The  words  that  follow  paint  the  image 
in  its  strongest  colours.  As  men  looked  with  scom  on 
the  drunkard  wallowing  in  his  shame,  so  should  they 
look  on  Moab,  that  had  been  so  boastful  in  its  pride, 
when  it  was  brought  low. 

(27)  Was  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee  P— The 
'*  derision  "  had  been  shown  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
history  of  Judah  (Zeph.  ii.  8 ;  oomp.  Ezek.  xxv.  6),  but 
was,  we  may  weU  believe,  reproduced  when  the 
Moabites  heard  of  the  disasters  that  feU  on  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Josiah  and  his  successors.  The  question 
that  follows  "  Was  he  found  among  thieves  ?  **  implies 
an  answer  in  the  negative.  Israel  had  not  been  among 
the  lawless,  aggressive  nations,  the  robbers  of  the 
earth.  Compare  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  where  the  question, 
"  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  "  implies  that  he  had 
not  deserved  his  death  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  By 
some  critics,  however,  the  Hebrew  interrogative  is 
taken  as  meaning  "when,"  and  so  involving  the 
admission  that  Israel  had  been  guilty  of  unjust  in- 
vasion, and  been  led  to  that  guilt  by  her  alliance  with 
the  robber  nations  of  the  heathen. 

Thou  skippedst  for  joy.— The  gesture  described, 
like  the  wagging  of  the  head  of  chap,  xviii.  16,  or  the 
shrugging  01  the  shoulders,  is  one  of  triumphant  malice. 
The  symbolism  of  Oriental  gesture  is,  it  may  be  noted, 
specially  rich  in  expressions  of  this  form  of  eviL  (Comp. 
Isa.  lyii.  4 ;  Ps.  xxii.  7.) 
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(28)  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave  the 
cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like 
the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the 
sides  of  the  hole's  month.  (^9)  ^^  ha^e 
heard  the  ■  pride  of  Moab,  (he  is  exceed- 
ing prond)  his  loftiness,  and  his  arro- 
gancj,  andhis  pride,  and  the  haughtiness 
of  his  heart.  <^>  I  know  his  wrath,  saith 
the  LoBD ;  but  it  shall  not  he  so ;  ^  his 
lies  shall  not  so  effect  it. 

(31)  Therefore  will  I  howl  for  Moab, 
and  I  will  cry  out  for  all  Moab ;  mine 
heart  shall  mourn  for  the  men  of  Kir- 
heres.  (^2)  O  vine  of  Sibmah,  I  will 
weep  for  thee  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer : 


a  Isa.  I6w  0,  &c. 


1  Or  JthoMontphom 
he  Btayeth  (Ueb^ 
hU  har$)  do  not 
righU 


h  Isa.  18. 10. 


e  Isa.  15. 5, 6. 


S  Heb.,  detolationt. 


thy  plants  are  gone  over  the  sea,, 
they  reach  even  to  the  sea  of  Jazer: 
the  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer 
fruits  and  upon  thy  vintage.  <^  And 
'joy  and  gladness  is  taken  from  the 
plentiful  field,  and  from  the  land  of 
Moab ;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail 
from  the  winepresses :  none  shall  tread 
with  shouting;  their  shouting  shall  b& 
no  shouting.  (**>  Prom  the  cry  of  Hesh« 
bon  even  unto  Elealeh,  ajtd  even  unto 
Jahaz,  have  they  uttered  their  voice, 
'  from  Zoar  ev&n  unto  Horonaim,  as  an 
heifer  of  three  years  old :  for  the  waters 
also    of    Nimrim    shall    be    ^desolate. 


(28)  o  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab  .  .  .—The  general 
thought  is  the  same  as  in  verses  6  and  9,  but  is  more 
yiyid  as  being  more  specific.  The  Moabites  are  to 
leave  their  cities  and  take  refnge  in  the  caves,  always 
in  Palestine  the  asylum  of  fugitives  (1  Sam.  ziii.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  9),  as  the  wild  dove  flies  to  "  the  clefts  of 
the  rock  "  (Song  Sol.  ii.  14). 

(29)  We  have  heard  the  pride  of  Moab  .  •  •— 
It  will  be  seen  that  here  and  in  the  next  verse  the  very 
words  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  6)  are  reproduced.  The  prophet 
seems  to  find  a  pleasure  in  going  back  to  the  old 
words  as  showing  that  the  fault  of  which  he  spoke  was 
inveterate,  and  nad  shown  itself  incurable.  It  is, 
however,  a  free  reproduction,  and  Jeremiah,  instead  of 
making  the  whole  utterance  that  of  the  Jews,  inserts 
the  words,  *'  I  know  his  wrath,  saith  the  Lord,"  which 
come  as  an  oracle  from  Grod,  aflirming  the  judgment 
of  the  people. 

(30)  His  lies  shall  not  so  effect  it.— The  Hebrew 
for  "  lies "  has  also,  as  in  the  margin,  the  meaning 
of  "  bars  "  or  "  staves  "  or  **  branches  "  as  the  symbol 
of  defence  (Hos.  xi.  6),  but  the  version  in  the  text  is 
preferable.  The  emphasis  of  the  original  lies  in  the 
iteration.  "Not  so,  the  sentence  oi  frustration,  is 
written  alike  on  the  wrath  which  leads  to  passionate 
outrage,  and  on  the  lies  in  which  it  seeks  to  find 
safety. 

(31)  Therefore  will  I  howl  for  Moab.— The 
changes  of  person  are  remarkable.  The  *'I"  that 
speaks  is  neither  Jehovah  nor  the  prophet,  but  the 
unnamed  mourner,  who  in  the  next  ckuse  appears  in 
the  third  person  (''she  shall  mourn,"  the  English 
"  mine  heart "  having  no  equivalent  in  the  Hebrew)  as 
the  representative  of  those  who  mourn  for  Moab.  In 
verse  33,  "  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail"  appears  as  the 
utterance  of  Jehovah.  In  Isa.  xvi.  7,  of  which  the 
whole  passage  is  a  free  reproduction,  Moab  is  named 
as  the  mourner.  Possibly,  however,  Jeremiah  in  his 
sympathy  may  speak  here  in  his  own  person. 

For  the  men  of  Kir-heres.— The  name  appears 
in  Isa.  xvi.  7  as  Kirhareseth,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  **  Kir  of  Moab  "  of  Isa.  xv.  1.  The  place  was 
obviously  an  important  stronghold.  The  Targnm  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  renders  it  by  Croc,  and  this  has  led 
to  its  being  identified  with  the  modem  Kerak,  occupy- 
ing  a  strong  position  on  one  of  the  Moabite  mountains  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name,  which  sig- 
nifies "  City  of  the  Sun,"  may  indicate  its  connection 
with  that  form  of  nature-worsnip. 

(32)  o  vine  of  Sibmah.— Here  again  we  have  an 


echo  of  Isa.  xvi.  9.  Sibmah  sf^j^rs  in  Josh.  xiii.  19 
as  assigpoed  to  the  Reubenites,  m  the  region  east  of 
Jordan.  After  that  date  it  does  not  appear  again  till 
we  find  it  in  these  prophetic  notices.  Jerome  (Comm. 
in  l9a.  chap,  v.)  nances  it  as  a  strong  city  about  half  a 
mile  from  Heshbon,  but  its  site  has  not  been  identified 
by  modem  travellers.  It  would  appear  from  these 
notices  to  have  been'  famous  for  vineyards  that  ex- 
tended to  Jazer.  The  city  so  named,  identified  with 
the  modem  Ea  8xir,  had  belonged  to  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  32,  there  spelt  Jaazer),  and  lay  between 
Heshbon  and  Bashan,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
former  city.  It  passed  afterwards  into  the  possession 
of  the  Gadites  (Josh.  xiii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xxiy.  5),  and 
was  evidently,  when  the  two  prophets  wrote,  in  that  of 
the  Moabites.  The  phrase  **  weeping  of  Jazer"  implies 
that  it  was  to  share  m  the  desolation  of  Sibmah.  The 
**  sea  of  Jazer  "  (if  the  text  is  right,  the  LXX.  giving- 
**  city ")  must  have  been  some  inland  lake  or  pon£ 
which  has  not  ranee  been  identified.  The  "sea"  of 
the  parallel  passage  of  Isa.  xvi.  8  is  commonly 
interpreted  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  "  summer  fruits 
were  the  figs  and  pomegranates  which  were  commonly 
cultivated  together  with  the  vine. 

(^)  None  shall  tread  with  shouting.— The 
words  bring  before  us  the  vintage-song  of  those  who 
trod  out  the  grapes  (chap.  xxv.  30 ;  Isa.  xvi.  10).  Of 
this  the  prophet  says,  in  a  form  which  reminds  us  of 
the  8£pa  i9»pa  ("  guts  that  are  no  ^ts  ")  of  Soph. 
Aias.  674,  that  it  shall  be  *'  no  shoutiug,"  i.e.,  that  it 
shall  be  turned  to  wailing  and  lamentation,  or  the 
shout  and  tumult  of  battle  shall  have  taken  its  place. 

W  From  the  cry  of  Heshbon  .  .  .—Elealeh 
(now  El'Al)  and  Heshbon  (now  Heshdn)  were  about 
two  miles  apart.  The  panic-cry  of  the  one  city  was 
echoed  in  the  other;  it  reached  even  to  Jahaz  (see 
Note  on  verse  21),  to  the  south-west  of  Heshbon. 

From  Zoar  even  nnto  Horonaim  .  .  .—  Both 
names  represent  the  south  district  of  Moab.  In  the 
"heifer  of  three  years  old"  (see  Isa.  xv.  5)  many 
critics  find  simply  a  proper  name,  "  the  third  Eglath," 
and  conjecture  that  it  was  either  one  of  three  towns 
having  the  same  name,  or  part  of  a  tiripolis  or  tripartite 
city,  the  other  two  members  of  which  were  Zoar  and 
Horonaim.  Nothing  is  known,  however,  of  any  town 
so  constituted,  and  the  epithet  of  the  "third-year 
heifer,"  i.e.,  a  heifer  not  brought  under  the  yoke,  would 
be  a  suitable  name  enough  for  either  Zoaror  Horonaim, 
as  a  virgpn  fortress,  as  yet  untaken  by  the  foe.  (Gomp. 
Hos.  iv.  16,  X.  11.) 
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ofMoaO, 


1  Eeh.Mmi»Mud. 


s  Hcb.,  neck. 


^^  Moreover  I  will  cause  to  cease  in  «i»-»5.i8. 
Moab,  saith  the  Lord,  him  that  offereth 
in  the  high  places,  and  him  that  bumeth 
incense  to  his  gods.  ^^^  Therefore  mine 
heart  shall  sound  for  Moab  like  pipes, 
and  mine  heart  shall  sound  like  pipes 
for  the  men  of  Eor-heres :  because  the 
riches  that  he  hath  gotten  are  perished. 
(37)  For  a  every  head  shall  be  bald,  and 
every  beard  ^clipped :  upon  aU  the  hands 
shall  he  cuttings,  and  upon  the  loins 
sackcloth.  ^^>  There  shall  he  lamenta- 
tion generallj  upon  all  the  housetops  of 
Moab,  and  in  the  streets  thereof:  for  I 
have  broken  Moab  hke  a  vessel  v«rherein 
is  no  pleasure,  saith  the  Lobd.  (®^  They 
shall  howl,  saying,  How  is  it  broken 
down  !  how  hath  Moab  turned  the  ^  back 
with  shame !  so  shall  Moab  be  a  derision 
and  a  dismaying  to  all  them  about  hipi. 
(40)  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  Behold, 
he  shall  fly  as  an  eagle,  and  shall  spread 


S  Or,  Tk4  CttiM. 


»  Isa.  K 17, 1& 


e  Vuni.  91. 9Bk 


his  wings  over  Moab.  <*^>  *  Kerioth  is 
taken,  and  the  strong  holds  are  sur- 
prised, and  the  mighty  men's  hearts  in 
Moab  at  that  day  shall  be  as  the  heart 
of  a  woman  in  her  pangs.  ^^^  And 
Moab  shall  be  destroyed  from  heing  a 
people,  because  he  hath  magnified  him- 
self against  the  Lobd.  ^^^  *  Tear,  and 
the  pit,  and  the  snare,  shall  he  upon 
thee,  O  inhabitant  of  Moab,  saith  the 
Lobd.  (**^  He  that  fleeth  from  the  fear 
shall  fall  into  the  pit;  and  he  that 
getteth  up  out  of  the  pit  shall  be  taken 
in  the  snare  :  for  I  will  bring  upon  it, 
evefii  upon  Moab,  the  year  of  their 
visitation,  saith  the  Lobd.  ^^^  They 
that  fled  stood  under  the  shadow  of 
Heshbon  because  of  the  force :  but  *  a 
flre  shall  come  forth  out  of  Heshbon, 
and  a  flame  from  the  midst  of  Sihon, 
and  shall  devour  the  comer  of  Moab, 
and  the  crown    of   the    head    of  the 


The  waters  also  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolate. 
— ^Recent  travellers,  Seetzen  and  De  Saulcy,  have 
found  a  brook  Nimrah,  with  a  mass  of  ruins  near  it,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Nimrah 
of  Num.  xzxii.  8,  36 ;  Josh.  ziv.  27,  is  probably  too  far 
to  the  north.  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel^  p.  54)  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  Wady-Shaib  near  the  lords  of  the 
Jordan,  and  possibly  with  the  Bethabara  of  John  i.  28. 

(S5)  I  -^jfrUl  cause  to  oease  in  Moab  .  .  .—The 
words  indicate  that  the  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Chemosh,  on  the  mountains  of  Moab,  were  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  nation's  Hf e.  One  result  of 
the  Chaldsean  conquest  would  be  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

(36)  Mine  heart  shall  sound  for  Moab  like 

gdpes  .  .  .^The  words  reproduce  Isa.  xvi.  11.  His 
eart  becomes,  as  it  were,  musical  in  its  g^roans  and 
sighs.  He  cannot  look  on  the  panic-stncken  and 
mourning  city  withont  sharing  in  its  misery.  In  the 
baldness  (chaps,  vii.  29,  xvi.  6),  the  clipped  beard,  the 
cnttings  (chaps,  xvi.  6,  zli.  5),  tiie  sackcloth  (chaps,  iv. 
8,  vi.  26 ;  Joel  i.  8)  we  have  the  wonted  signs  of  mourn, 
ing  for  the  dead.  The  "  pipe  "  is  chosen  rather  than 
the  harp,  as  in  Isa.  xvi.  11,  because  it  had  come  to  be 
the  recognised  music  for  funerals  (so  in  Matt.  ix.  23). 

(88)  Upon  all  the  housetops  of  Moab.—The  flat 
roof  of  Eastern  houses  was  the  natural  gathering- 
place  of  men  in  a  time  of  panic  and  distress,  as  it  was, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  for  prayer  or  meditation,  or  even 
for  festive  meetings.  So  in  Isa.  xxii.  1,  the  city 
described  as  "the  valley  of  vision"  (Samaria  or 
Jerusalem)  is  represented  as  ''  gone  up  to  the  house- 
tops." 

I  have  broken  Moab  like  a  vessel  wherein 
is  no  pleasure. — ^The  image  is  one  with  which  the 
prophet  had  made  men  f  amuiar  by  his  symbolic  act  in 
chap.  xix.  10.  So  Coniah  was  "  a  vessel  wherein  is  no 
pleasure  "  (chap.  xxii.  28). 

(»)  They  shall  howl,  saying,  How  is  it  broken 
down  I — Better,  taking  the  words  in  the  Hebrew 
order.  Haw  U  she  broken  down!    How  do  they  howl! 


In  the  word  "derision"  we  have  the  emphatic 
iteration  of  the  term  that  had  been  pointedly  used  in 
verses  26,  27.  At  this  stage  the  parallelism  with  Isa. 
XV.,  xvi.  ceases,  and  the  prediction  has  a  more  in- 
dependent character. 

(40)  He  shall  fly  as  an  eagle  .  .  .—The  image,  as 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  49 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  was  the 
natural  symbol  of  a  fierce  invader,  probably,  in  this 
case,  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Here  it  receives  a  fresh 
vividness  from  the  previous  comparison  of  Moab  to  the 
dove  that  had  its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  The 
verse  is  reproduced  in  chap.  xlix.  22,  in  reference  to 
Edom. 

(41)  Kerioth,— (See  Note  on  verse 24.)  Here  the  word 
is  used  with  the  article,  and  should  probably  be 
translated,  as  in  the  margin,  the  cities^  as  ptdntinfi^  the 
wide-spread  devastation  that  was  to  come  on  au  the 
fortresses. 

As  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  her  pangs.— 
See  Notes  on  chap.  xxx.  6 ;  Isa.  xiii.  8,  xxi.  3.  The 
precise  phrase,  however,  occurs  only  here  and  in  chap, 
xlix.  22. 

(42)  Moab  BhaU  be  destroyed  .  .  .—What  is 
predicted  is  not  annihilation  (see  verse  47),  but  the  loss 
of  national  independence.  And  the  cause  of  this 
punishment  is  once  more  asserted.  With  Moab,  as 
with  other  nations,  it  was  her  self -exalting  pride  that 
called  for  chastisement. 

(43)  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare.— The 
words  are  a  reproduction  of  Isa.  xxiv.  17,  which  had 
probably  passed  into  something  like  proverbial  use. 
The  sequence  in  each  case  shows  that  each  word  plays  a 
distinct  part  in  the  imagery.  First  there  is  the  terror 
of  the  animal  pursued  bv  huntsmen,  then  the  pit  dug 
in  the  earth  that  it  may  fall  into  it  (Ps.  vii.  15 ;  Prov. 
xxvi.  27 ;  Eccles.  x.  8) ;  then,  if  it  scrambles  out  of  the 
pit,  the  snare  or  trap  which  finally  secures  it. 

(45)  Beoanse  of  the  force.  —  Better,  without 
strength.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  fugitives  of 
Moab  seek  shelter  in  Heshbon,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  (chap.  xlix.  3),  and  find  no  protection  there. 
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^  tunmltuons  ones.  (^^  Woe  be  unto 
thee,  O  Moab !  the  people  of  Chemosh 
perisheth :  for  thy  sons  are  taken  '  cap- 
tives, and  thy  daughters  captives.  ^^^^  Yet 
will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
Moab  in  the  latter  days,  saith  the  Lobd. 
Thus  far  is  the  judgment  of  Moab. 

CHAPTEE  XLIX.— (1)  »  Concerning 
the  Ammonites, 

Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ; 

Hath  Israel  no  sonsP  hath  he  no 
heir?  why  then  doth  *  their  king  inherit 
«  Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities  ? 
<2>  Therefore,  behold,  the    days  come, 


1  Heb..  cM/drmo/ 
noifie. 


S  Heb.,    in    cap- 
tivity. 


8  Or,  Againtt. 

4  Or,  Meleom. 
a  AmoB  1.  IS. 
b  Amo0 1. 14. 

5  Or,  Melecm. 
c  ch.  4&  7. 


0  Or,    thy    vaUey 
fioweth  away. 


saith  the  Lobd,  that  I  will  cause  an 
alarm  of  war  to  be  heard  in  *  Babbah  of 
the  Ammonites ;  and  it  shall  be  a  desolate 
heap,  and  her  daughters  shall  be  burned 
with  fire :  then  sluall  Israel  be  heir  unto 
them  that  were  his  heirs,  saith  the 
Lobd.  ^*>  Howl,  O  Heshbon,  for  Ai  is 
spoiled :  cry,  ye  daughters  of  Babbah, 
gird  you  with  sackcloth;  lament,  and 
run  to  and  fro  by  the  hedges ;  for  ^  their 
king  shall  go  mto  captivity,  avd  his 
« priests  and  his  princes  together. 
(*)  Wherefore  gloriest  thou  in  the  valleys, 
*  thy  flowing  valley,  O  backsliding 
daughter  P  that  trusted  in  her  treasures. 


A  fljre  shall  oome  forth  out  of  Heshbon  .  .  .— 

The  words  are  interesting  as  being  a  quotation  from  a 
fragment  of  an  old  poem,  probably  from  the  "  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Num.  xxi.  28.  Heshbon,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
the  capital  of  the  Amorites,  is  here  identified 
with  Smon  as  their  king.  In  the  prophet's  applica- 
tion of  tho  words,  the  Moabites  are  represented  as 
taking  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Heshbon,  but, 
instep  of  finding  shelter,  fire  bursts  out  from  walls 
and  gates.  They  have  oome  to  look  on  its  conflagration. 
The  flames  spread  far  and  near.  They  devour  the 
'*  comer  "  as  of  the  beard,  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  symbolism  of  destruction  is  the  same  as 
in  Isa.  vii.  20.  In  the  "  tumultuous  ones  "  (literally, 
children  of  tunvuU)  we  have  the  panic-stricken 
clamorous  crowds  of  the  Moabite  fugitives.  The  phrase 
in  the  Hebrew  is  nearly  the  same  as  "  the  children  of 
Seth"  inNum.  xxiT.  17. 

(47)  Yet  will  I  bring  again  .  .  .—This  inter- 
mingling of  the  hope  of  a  far-off  return  is  specially 
characteristic  of  these  later  chapters,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Ammonites  (chap.  xlix.  6)  and  Elam  (chap.  zlix.  39). 

Thus  far  is  the  judgment  of  Moab.—This  is 
very  {)robabl]r  originally  a  note  made  by  editor  or 
transcriber  to  indicate  the  close  of  One  section  and  the 
beg^inning  of  another.  A  like  conclusion  meets  us  in 
chap.  li.  64. 

XLIX. 

p)  Conoerning  the  Ammonites.— The  history  of 
this  people  was,  to  a  ^at  extent,  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Moabites.  They  had  been  conquered  by  Sihon,  the 
fi^at  Amorite  king,  and  when  that  monarch  was,  in 
his  turn,  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  21 
— 31)  their  territory  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Gad 
and  Beuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3^-38).  In  Judges  xi.  12 
— 33  we  have  the  record  of  an  unsuccessfm  attempt 
to  recover  their  lost  territory,  and  like  attempts  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 — 11),  and 
Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  6—14,  xii.  26—31).  On  the 
deportation  of  the  Trans-jordanic  tribes  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  1  Chron.  v.  6,  26),  they  made 
a  more  successful  effort,  and  their  king  Baalis  appears 
as  prompting  the  conspiracy  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah  (chap.  xl.  14).  The  prophecy  on  which  we 
now  enter  was  probably  delivered  before  that  time,  in 
or  about  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (chap.  xxv.  21). 
Its  opening  words  recall  the  lon^-standing  territorial 
controversy.    "  Had  Israel  no  heir  ?  "    1^^^  the  land 
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he  had  occupied  so  long  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
a  stranger  P 

Why  then  doth  their  king  inherit  Gkul  .  .  .  P 
^Better,  with  the  margin  and  all  the  older  yer- 
sions,  Melcom.  The  name,  all  but  identical  with 
the  "Malcham"  of  Zeph.  i.  5,  and  connected  with 
Moloch,  was  that  of  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  as 
Chemosh  was  that  of  the  Moabite  deity.  He,  as  his 
very  name  implied,  was  their  true  W;  and  the 
complaint  of  tne  prophet  is  that  he  iimerits  Grad, 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 

(2)  Babbah  of  the  Ammonites.— More  fully, 
of  the  children  of  Ammon.  —  Rabbah,  or  Rabbath, 
the  "  city  of  waters "  (the  word  signifies  "  Great," 
and  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  Megalopolis  of 
Ammon),  was  the  capital,  and  this  was  its  ruU  and 
formal  title  (Deut.  iii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  26).  It 
had  been  captured  by  Joab  after  the  siege  made 
memorable  by  the  death  of  Uriah  the  Hittite. 
Jeremiah  now  predicts  its  destruction  as  Amos  (i.  14) 
had  done  before  him.  Israel  shall  then  re-enter  on  its 
occupation.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  ruins  of  a 
stately  temple  and  theatres  of  the  ^rrian  period 
(Tristram,  Jjand  ofleraeil,  p.  540). 

(3)  Howl,  O  Heshbon,  for  Ai  is  spoiled.— 
Heshbon  has  appeared  in  chap,  xlviii.  2,  45,  as  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  Moab,  but  it  was  strictly 
an  Ammonite  city.  The  **  Ai  "  here  is  obviously  not 
the  city  near  Jericho  of  Josh.  viii.  28,  and  unless  we 
assume  an  error  in  the  text  ("  Ai"  for  '* Ar"=ciijr), 
we  must  infer  the  existence  of  a  Trans-jordanic  city 
of  the  same  name. 

Bun  to  and  firo  by  the  hedges.— Hedges,  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  word,  have  never  been  common 
in  the  East,  and  the  word  here  denotes  either  the 
palings  round  the  sheep-folds,  or  the  walls  round  the 
vineyards  of  the  villages  that  are  described  as  the 
**  daughters  of  Babbah/'  The  word  is  never  used  for 
the  walls  of  a  city,  but  appears  in  Num.  xxii.  24,  xxxii. 
16,  24,  36  in  the  sense  of  "  sheep-folds." 

Their  king  shall  go  into  oaptivity.— Better,  as 
before,  Melcom.  As  in  chap,  xlviii.  7,  the  captivity  of 
the  national  deity  with  his  priests  (the  fact  that  they 
are  named  is  decisive  as  to  the  meaning)  involves  the 
captivity  of  the  people. 

U)  In  the  valleys.— The  word  exactly  describes 
the  conformation  of  the  Ammonite  country,  as  a  high 
plateau  intersected  by  streams  which  make  their  vray 
to  the  Jordan.  For  "  thy  flowing  valley  "  read  "  thy 
valley  "  (this  is,  of  course,  the  vaUey  in  which  Babbah 
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saying.  Who  shall  come  unto  me  P 
C5)  Behold,  I  will  bring  a  fear  upon  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  from  all 
those  that  be  about  thee ;  and  je  shall 
be  driven  out  every  man  right  forth; 
and  none  shall  gather  up  him  that 
wandereth.  <^  And  afterward  I  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  the  children 
of  i^mon,  saith  the  Lobd. 
^^  Concerning  Edom, 
Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 
*I8  wisdom  no  more  in  TemanP  is 
counsel  perished  from  the  prudent?  is 
iheir  wisdom  vanished?  ^®^  Mee  ye, 
^tum  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants 
of  Dedan ;  for  I  will  bring  the  calamity 
of  Esau  upon  him,  the  tmie  that  I  will 
visit  him.     <*^  If  *  grapegatherers  come 


a  ObML& 


1  OTtthMoretun^ 


bObttd^fi. 


s  Heb.,  their  §u£t- 
cfoNCjr. 


to  thee,  would  they  not  leave  some 
gleaning  grapes?  if  thieves  by  night, 
they  will  destroy  ^  till  they  have  enough. 
(10)  But  I  have  made  Esau  bare,  I  have 
uncovered  his  secret  places,  and  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  hide  himself:  his  seed  is 
spoiled,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  neigh- 
bours, and  he  is  not.  (^^^  Leave  thy 
fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them 
alive ;  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me. 
(12)  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  Behold, 
they  whose  judgment  was  not  to  drink 
of  the  cup  have  assuredly  drunken ;  and 
art  thou  he  that  shall  altogether  go  un- 
punished? thou  shalt  not  go  unpunished, 
but  thou  shalt  surely  drink  of  it.  (i^)  For 
I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lobd, 
that  Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation. 


was  sitnated)  "  that  floweth  with  plenty."  The  words 
admit,  however,  of  being  rendered,  "Thy  valley  floweth 
away,"  i.e.,  is  wasted  and  emptied. 

O  backsliding  daughter.— There  is  something 
suggestive  in  the  fact  that  the  prophet  applies  to 
Ammon  the  epithet  which  he  had  applied  before  to 
the  kingdom  ox  the  Ten  Tribes  (chap.  iii.  6,  8, 11, 14). 
Ajnmon  also  had  the  opportunity  of  worshipping  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  had  probably,  as  long  as  the 
Israelites  were  her  rulers,  adopted  that  worship 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  so  she  also  was  an  apostate. 
The  question  which  follows,  as  in  chap.  zzi.  13,  unpUes 
that  the  people  of  Babbah  looked  on  their  city  as  im- 
pregnable. 

(Ce)  I  will  bring  a  fear  upon  thee  .  .  .—As  in 
the  case  of  Moab,  there  is  the  doom  of  exile  for  Ammon 
also,  but  the  sentence  of  punishment  is  tempered 
with  mercv,  and  there  is  to  be  a  return  from  the 
seemingly  nopeless  captivity. 

(7)  Concerning  Edom.— A  short  survey  of  the 
past  history  is  necessary  that  we  may  enter  into  the 
force  of  the  prophet's  words.  On  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  to  Canaan  the  Edomites  were  left  unmolested 
(Num.  xiv.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  4).  Conquered  hy  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47),  and  yet  more  completelv  by  iSavid  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14),  they  made  an  unsuccessnd  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  14— 
22),  but  finally  revolted  with  success  in  that  of  Joram 
(2  Kings  viii.  20—22 ;  2  Chron.  m.  8).  Amaziah  and 
tJzziah  endeavoured  to  reassert  dominion  over  them  (2 
Kings  xiv.  7,  22),  but  under  Ahaz  they  invaded  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  17),  and  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
appear  as  an  independent  power  seeking  to  ally  them, 
selves  with  that  idng  against  their  common  enemy 
Nebuchadnezzar  (chap,  xxvii.  3).  Soon,  however,  they 
allied  themselves  with  the  CHialdffians,  and  were  con- 
^icnous  for  their  triumphant  exultation  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Ps.  cxxxrii.  7 ;  Lam.  iy.  21 ;  Ezek. 
zxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5).  Obadiah  had  prophesied  against 
them,  probablv  shortly  before  Jeremiah's  utterance, 
and  what  we  nnd  here  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
his  language  as  the  prophecy  against  Moab  in  chap, 
xlviii.  does  to  Isa.  xv.,  xvi.  Possibly,  however,  as  Obad. 
verse  11  seems  to  indicate,  Obadiah  was  the  later  of 
the  two.    (See  IrUrodnction  to  Obadiah.) 

Ib  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman  .  •  .P—The 


exact  locality  of  Teman  has  not  been  determined,  but 
it  is  always  closely  connected  with  Edom,  and,  as  the 
word  means  "south,"  may  describe  that  region  of 
the  Edomite  country.  Its  fame  for  wisdom  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial.  So  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  ap- 
pears as  the  chief  speaker  among  Job's  three  frienas 
(Job  ii.  11,  iv.  1).  So  Obadiah  (verse  8)  speaks  of  the 
**  wise  men  "  of  Edom.  So  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
that  of  "the  children  of  the  East"  (1  Kings  iv.  30). 
The  form  of  the  questions  implies  that  all  three  are  to 
be  answered  in  the  affibrmative. 

(8)  o  inhabitants  of  Dedan.— See  Note  on  chap. 
XXV.  23.  In  Ezek.  xxv.  13  Dedan  appears,  as  here,  m 
company  with  Edom  and  Teman.  In  Isa.  xxi.  13  the 
"travelling  companies  of  Dedanim"  appear  as  carrv- 
ing  on  the  traffic  of  Edom  with  other  countries.  Tho 
words  "  dwell  deep "  are  as  a  warning,  bidding  them 
retire  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  escape  from  the 
Chaldssan  invaders. 

W  If  grapegatherers  come  to  thee  •  .  •— 
The  words  are  reproduced  in  Obad.  verse  5.  Yine- 
gatherers  leave  some  bunches  for  the  gleaner ;  robbern 
are  at  last  satiated  with  plunder ;  but  the  destroyers  of 
Edom  would  be  insatiable  (comp.  Isa.  xvii.  6).  Esau 
(the  name  stands  for  Edom)  should  be  laid  bare,  and 
perish  utterly.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  pro- 
mise to  Edom  that  her  captivity  should  be  brought  back. 

(11)  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  .  .  .—Were 
the  words  uttered  in  the  stem  irony  of  one  who  veils  a 
threat  in  the  form  of  a  promise,  as  some  have  thought, 
or  was  there  even  in  the  case  of  Edom  a  mingling  of  pity 
for  the  helpless  P  The  latter  view  seems  truer  to  the 
prophet's  character  ^chap.  xlviii.  36).  If  the  sentence 
was  passed  which  lert  the  wives  of  Edom  widows,  and 
their  children  orphans,  yet  Qod  had  not  forgotten  that 
He  was  the  Gfod  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

02)  Behold,  they  whose  judgment  .  .  .—The 
imagery  is  taken  up  from  chap.  xxv.  15.  Even  those 
of  uniom  it  might  have  seemed  tnat  they  were  exempted, 
by  God's  decree,  from  drinking  of  the  cup  of  His 
wrath,  had  drunk.  Could  Esau  hope  for  immunity  P 
The  thought  is  parallel  to  that  of  1  Fet.  iv.  17. 

(13)  BOErah.— This,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  bdii.  1,  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Edom,  probably  identical  with 
the  modem  BUBusaireh,  half-way  between  Fetra  and 
the  Dead  Sea. 
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a  reproacli,  a  waste,  and  a  curse ;  and 
all  the  cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual 
wastes. 

(^*^  I  have  heard  a  « rumour  from  the 
LoBDy  and  an  ambassador  is  sent  unto 
the  heathen,  saying.  Gather  ye  together, 
and  come  against  her,  and  rise  up  to 
the  battle.  (^>  For,  lo,  I  will  make  thee 
small  among  the  heathen,  and  despised 
among  men.  <^*)  Thy  terribleness  hath 
deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine 
heart,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of 
the  hill:  though  thou  shouldest  make 
thy '  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will 
bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the 


,  a  Obad.  L. 


&0IMUL4. 


c  ch.  SO.  IS. 


dGen.  10.  2S:  ch. 
fi0.40. 


1  Or,  emivent   me 
iujudgmait. 


t  Job  41.  10;   ch.> 
8a44.46.  j 


Lord.  ^)  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion :  '  every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall 
be  astonished,  and  shall  hiss  at  all  the 
plagues  thereof.  <^^)  '^  As  in  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  and  the 
neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord, 
no  man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall 
a  son  of  man  dwell  in  it. 

<^^>  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a 
lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against 
the  habitation  of  the  strong :  but  I  will 
suddenly  make  him  run  away  from  her : 
and  who  is  a  chosen  many  that  I  may 
appoint  over  her  ?  for  who  is  like  me  ? 
and  who  will  ^'appoint  me  the  time? 
and  who  is  that  shepherd  that  will  stand 


(14)  I  have  heard  a  rumour  from  the  Lord 

.  .  . — ^The  thonght  is  that  of  Jehovah,  as  the  ereat 
King,  sending  forth  His  herald  or  envoy  to  caU  the 
nations  to  the  attack  on  Edom.  (Comp.  chap.  xlvi. 
3,4.) 

(15)  Among  the  heathen.— Better  here,  as  no 
marked  contrast  with  Israel  is  intended,  among  the 
nations, 

(XQ)  Thy  terriblenesB  hath  deceived  thee.— 
The  snhstantive  does  not  occnr  elsewhere.  Etymo- 
logically  it  may  mean  "  terror  of,"  or  "  object  of 
terror ;  but  a  cognate  word  is  found  in  1  Kings  xv. 
13 ;  2  Ohron.  rv.  16  in  the  sense  of  an  "  idol,"  probably 
of  the  Phallic  or  Priapus  type,  and  that  is  probably 
the  meaning.  Such  an  idol  is  called  scornfully  the 
horror  of  !^om,  just  as  the  God  of  Israel  was  "the 
fear  of  Isaac"  ((ien.  zxxi.  42).  So  Milton  speaks  of 
Ghemosh  as  the  "  obscene  Aread  of  Moab's  sons " 
[Far,  Lost,  I.  406.) 

O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rook. — Better,  perhaps,  in  the  fortresses  of  8ela.  The 
words  describe  witn  a  wonderful  viyidness  the 
aspect  of  the  rock-fortresses  of  Edom,  the  cities 
built  into  a  ravine.  The  remains  of  Petra  (the  Sela 
of  2  Kings  )dv.  7 ;  Isa.  xvi.  1),  commonly  referred  to 
as  illustrating  this  description,  are,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, of  Roman  origin ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  occupied  the  site  of  an  earlier  city,  and  that 
there  were  other  fortresses,  even  more  like  the  eagle's 
nest,  perched  upon  the  summit  of  the  crags.  In  Job 
TTxJT.  27 — 30  we  have  a  picture  of  the  eagle's  nest 
drawn  by  a  writer  who  was  probably  famSiar  with 
these  rock  fortresses. 

(17)  Edom  shidl  be  a  desolation.— The  words 
did  not  receive  an  immediate  or  even  a  rapid  fulfilment. 
IdumsBa  was  a  populous  and  powerful  country  in  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Petra,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans  as  a  centre  of  trade  and  govern- 
ment, and  had  its  baths,  and  theatres,  and  temples. 
But  the  end  came  at  last,  and  there  are  few  lands,  once 
the  seat  of  a  thriving  nation,  more  utterly  desolate 
than  that  of  Edom.  From  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Ghristian  era  it  disappears  from  history  (Robinson's 
BesearcheSf  ii.  575). 

OSi  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  neighbour 
cities  thereof.— The  destruction  of  the  two  cities 
named  had  become  proverbial,  as  in  Isa.  i.  9;  Jer. 
xiiL  19 ;  Amos  iv.  11.  What  is  noticeable  here  is  the 
mention  of  the  "neighbour  cities."    We  may  connect 
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it  with  the  fact  that  they  are  named  as  Admah  and 
Zeboim  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 

(19)  Like  a  lion  firom  the  swelling  of  Jordan. 
—Better,  as  in  chap.  xii.  5,  the  pride  of  Jordan — i.e„ 
the  thick  jungle-forests  which  were  the  glory  of  its 
banks. 

Against  the  habitation  of  the  strong.— Better, 
against  the  evergreen  pasturage.  The  word  for  "  habi- 
tation "  is  that  used  in  chap.  vi.  2  for  the  place  where 
shepherds  encamp,  the  other  substantive  conveys  the 
idea  of  permanence  rather  than  strength,  and  the  image 
by  which  the  prophet  paints  the  Glwdsean  invasion  is 
that  of  a  lion  (comp.  chap.  v.  6)  making  its  way 
through  the  jungle,  and  rushing  upon  the  flocks  and 
herds  in  one  of  the  meadow  tracts  along  the  course  of 
the  Jordan. 

But  I  will  suddenly  make  him  run  away 
from  her. — ^Literally,  I  wUl  wirik,  I  will  make  him 
.  .  .  The  pronouns  are  obscure  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  the 
English,  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  "I  will,  as  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  drive  him  (Edom)  away  from 
it"  (his  pasturage,  or  habitation). 

And  who  is  a  chosen  man,  that  I  may 
appoint  over  her? — Better,  who  is  a  chosen  one, 
and  I  toUl  appoint  him  .  .  .  P  The  word  translated 
*'  chosen  one  is  commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of 
youth,  the  flower  of  a  nation's  strength,  its  chosen 
champions.  Gommentators  for  the  most  part  apply  it 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  being,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
strength,  the  chosen  ruler  whom  Jehovah  would  appoint 
over  Edom.  The  interrogative  form,  however,  and  the 
implied  negative  answer  to  the  questions  that  follow 
suggest  a  difEerent  interpretation.  "  Who,"  the  pro- 
phet asks  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  as  though  Jehovah  spoke 
by  him,  '*  is  a  chosen  champion  of  Edom  P  and  I  will 
appoint  him."  The  implied  answer  is  that  Edom  has 
no  such  champion.  Gompare  the  taunting  words  uttered 
by  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  2,  o) — "  Look  even  out  the  best 
and  meetest  of  your  master's  sons" — and  Rabshakeh 
(2  Kings  xviii.  23). 

Who  is  like  meP  and  who  will  appoint  me 
the  time?— The  questions  follow  rapidly  one  on 
another  in  the  same  tone.  To  "  appoint  a  time  '*  was 
the  technical  phrase,  as  in  Job  ix.  19,  for  the  notice 
by  which  a  prosecutor  summoned  the  accused  to  trial. 
"  Who,"  Jenovah  asks,  "  will  thus  summon  Me,  and 
before  what  tribunal P"  "What  shepherd  (i.e.,  what 
ruler)  will  stand  before  Me  to  defend  nis  flock  against 
My  power  P  " 
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before  me?  ^^^  Therefore  hear  the 
•counsel  of  the  Lobd,  that  he  hath  taken 
against  Edom;  and  his  purposes,  that 
lie  hath  purposed  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Teman  :  Surely  the  least  of  the  flock 
ahaU  draw  them  out:  surelj  he  shall 
make  their  habitations  desolate  with 
them.  <^>  The  earth  is  moved  at  the 
noise  of  their  fall,  at  the  cry  the  noise 
thereof  was  heard  in  the  ^  Bed  sea. 
(22)  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  and  fly  as 
the  eagle,  and  spread  his  wings  over 
Bozrah :  and  at  that  day  shall  the  heart 
of  the  mighty  men  of  Edom  be  as  the 
heart  of  a  woman  in  her  pangs. 

^^>  Concerning  Damascus. 

Hamath  is  confounded,  and  Arpad: 
for  they  have  heard  evil  tidings :  they 


II  Ueh.tWtedif$ea. 


2  Heb.,  melted. 


3  OttOB  on  tJuiea. 


a  AmOB  1. 4. 


are  ^fainthearted;  there  is  sorrow^ on 
the  sea ;  it  cannot  be  quiet.  <^)  Damas- 
cus is  waxed  feeble,  and  tumeth  herself 
to  flee,  a^d  fear  hath  seized  on  her: 
anguish  and  sorrows  have  taken  her,  as 
a  woman  in  travail.  W  How  is  the  city 
of  praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy  1 
(26)  Therefore  her  young  men  shall  fall 
in  her  streets,  and  all  the  men  of  war 
shall  be  cut  off  in  that  day,  saith  the 
LoBD  of  hosts.  <^)  And  I  will  kindle  a 
''Are  in  the  wall  of  Damascus,  and  it 
shall  consume  the  palaces  of  Ben-hadad. 

(^)  Concerning  Kedar,  and  concerning 
the  kingdoms  of  Hazor,  which  Nebu- 
chadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  sliaU  smite. 

Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ; 

Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil 


(20)  Surely  .—Literally,  If  not  .  .  ."—the  strongest 
Hebrew  idiom  of  asseveration. 

The  least  of  the  flook  shall  draw  them  out 
«  .  . — The  English  is  obscure,  probably  because  the 
object  of  the  verb  has  been  taken  as  its  subject. 
Better,  Surely  they  (i.e.,  the  Chaldsean  invaders)  wiU 
vex  them,  the  feeble  ones  of  the  flock ;  eurely  he  will  maJce 
their  pasturage  terror-stricken  at  them.  The  thought 
expressed  is  that  the  verv  fields  of  Edom  wonld,  as  it 
were,  shudder  at  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  whole  pa6safi[e  is  repeated  in  chap. 
1.  44,  45,  and  is  there  applied  to  Babylon. 

(21)  The  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Bed 
sea. — Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  the  Weedy,  or  Beed 
sea.  The  crash  of  the  fall  of  Edom,  the  cries  of  the 
slaughtered  people,  were  to  be  heard  far  off  on  the 
waters  of  the  sea  that  washed  its  shores.  Elath,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  was  the  sea-port  of  Edom  (2  Ghron. 
xxvi  2). 

(22)  He  shall  oome  up  and  fly  as  the  eagle. 
^The  prophet  passes  from  one  symbol  of  sovereignty 
to  another,  and  instead  of  the  lion  we  have  (see  Note  on 
chap,  xlviii.  40)  the  eagle.  What  Kerioth  was  to  Moab, 
Bozrah  was  to  Edom,  and  its  capture  is  painted  in  the 
same  terms. 

(23)  Conoeming  Damasous.— Damascus  is  named 
as  the  capital  of  Aram,  or  Syria.  The  kin^^om  first 
became  powerful  under  Bezon  after  David^  death  (1 
Kings  XI.  23,  24).  In  the  history  of  1  and  2  Kins^  we 
find  it  engaged  in  constant  wars  against  Israel  and 
Judah  (1  Kings  xxii.  1 ;  2  Kings  vi.  8)  or  in  alliance 
with  Israel  against  Judah  (1  Kings  xv.  19;  2  Kings 
xvi.  5,  6).  The  last  of  these  alliances  was  the  memo- 
rable confederacy  of  Isa.  vii.  2,  between  Bezin  and 
Pekah.  That  ended,  as  Isaiah  foretold,  in  the  subju- 
gation of  Damascus  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvi. 
9).  And  so  the  Syrians  continued  subject  tOl  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  when  they  naturally 
fell  before  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  is  vague,  but  probably  points  to 
nis  attack. 

Hamath  is  confounded,  and  Arpad.— The 
former  town  was  originally  pointed  out  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  territory  of  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  8),  and 
this  was  attained  under  Solomon  (2  Ghron.  viii.  4).  It 
lies  in  a  strong  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 


and  under  the  name  of  Hamah  is  still  a  flourishiuK 
city  with  30,000  inhabitants,  Arpad,  always  joiuea 
with  Hamath  (Isa.  x.  9,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13),  must  at 
the  time  have  been  nearlv  as  important.  The  name 
Arpaddu  haa  been  found  in  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  its  site  has  been  placed  at  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Aleppo.  For  further  details  see  Notes  on 
Isa.  X.  9. 

There  is  sorrow  on  the  sea;  it  oannot  be 
qiiiet. — The  mention  of  the  sea  in  connexion  with 
Damascus  presents  some  difficulty.  The  most  simple 
solution  is  probably  the  truest.  The  terror  that  pre- 
vails at  Damascus  is  thought  of  as  extending  to  the 
sea  {i.e.,  to  the  Mediterranean),  possiMv  with  special 
reference  to  its  commerce  with  Tyre  (Bzek.  xxvii.  18). 
All  is  restless  and  unquiet  as  the  sea  itself.  The  last 
clause  seems  like  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  Ivii.  20.  Manv 
MSS.  give  the  various  reading  **  like  the  sea,"  which 
would  make  the  parallelism  more  complete. 

(25)  How  is  the  city  of  praise  not  left  .  •  .  !— 
The  exclamation,  half  scornful,  half  ironical,  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  had  tried  in 
vain  to  flee  (verse  24).  The  city  so  fair  and  glorious, 
with  its  rivers  Abana  and  Pharphar  (2  Kings  v.  12), 
had  not  been  "  left,"  would  not  he  empty  when  it  was 
taken.  The  people  would  perish  with  it.  Her  young 
warriors  and  her  veterans  should  be  cut  off  witmn  tM 
walls. 

(27)  It  shall  oonsiime  the  palaces  of  Ben-ha- 
dad.— ^Three  kings  of  the  name  am»ear  in  Old  Testament 
history;  one  as  warring  against  Omri  (1  Kings  xx.  34), 
another  as  a  contemporary  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  7),  a 
third  as  the  son  of  Hazael,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a 
different  dynasty  (2  Kings  xiii.  3).  It  is  possible,  as  the 
name  was  tnus  associated  with  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom, that  it  may  have  been  borne  iQso  by  later  kings,  it 
appears  in  the  form  Ben-hidri  in  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
The  prophet's  words  are,  at  any  rate,  a  proof  that  the 
palaces  of  Damascus  were  either  built  by  one  of  them, 
probably  the  first,  or  at  any  rate  bore  their  name. 

(28)  Concerning  Kedar  .  .  .—The  name  belonged 
to  a  tribe  of  the  Bedouin  type,  descended  from  Ishmael 
(G^n.  XXV.  13),  and  at  this  time  couflrpicuous  as  supply- 
ing the  markets  of  Tjrre  with  sheep  andgoats  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
21).  In  Ps.  cxx.  5  it  appears  aa  the  representative  of 
the  fierce  nomadic  hie  of  the  Arabiana.    Hazor  appears 
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the  men  of  the  east.  ^^9)  Their  tents 
and  their  flocks  shall  they  take  away : 
they  shall  take  to  themselves  their 
curtains,  and  all  their  vessels,  and  their 
camels ;  and  they  shall  cry  unto  them. 
Fear  is  on  every  side.  (*^^  *  Flee,  ^  get 
you  far  off,  dwell  deep,  O  ye  inhabitants 
of  Hazor,  saith  the  Loed  ;  for  Nebu- 
chadrezzar king  of  Babylon  hath  taken 
counsel  against  you,  and  hath  conceived 
a  purpose  against  you.  ^^^^  Arise,  get 
you  up  unto  the  *  wealthy  nation,  that 
dwelleth  without  care,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  have  neither  gates  nor  bars,  which 
dwell  alone.  ^^^  And  their  camels  shall 
be  a  booty,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
cattle  a  spoil:  and  I  will  scatter  into 
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all  winds  them  that  are  ^  in  the  utmost 
comers  ;  and  I  will  bring  their  calamity 
from  all  sides  thereof,  saith  the  Lord* 
(33)  And  Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for 
dragons,  and  a  desolation  for  ever :  there 
shall  no  man  abide  there,  nor  any  son 
of  man  dwell  in  it. 

(34)  The  word  of  the  Lobd  that  came 
to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  against  Elam 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  king  of  Judah,  saying, 

(35)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
Behold,  I  wiU  break  the  bow  of  Elam, 

the  chief  of  their  might.  (3^)  And  upon 
Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  from  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  will  scatter 
them  toward  all  those  winds ;  and  there 


as  the  name  of  many  cities  in  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  1, 
xv.  23,  xix.  36),  but  the  combination  with  Kedar  points 
to  quite  a  different  region.  The  probable  explanation 
is  that  Jeremiah  uses  the  term  (as  a  like  word,  haterein, 
is  used  in  Isa.  xlii.  11  for  the  "  villages"  of  Kedar)  for 
the  region  in  which  the  Kedar  Arabs  had  ceased  to  be 
nomamc,  and  had  made  a  permanent  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  (Assur  u,  Bab.,  p.  210)  it  answers  to 
the  modem  Hadschar  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
southern  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Spoil  the  men  of  the  east.— Literally,  the  B'eni- 
Kedeniy  or  children  of  the  East.  The  term  appears  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  from  a  very  ean^  date 
(Gen.  xxix.  1 ;  Judges  vi.  3, 33,  vii.  12 ;  1  Kings  iv.  30 ; 
Job  i.  3),  and  has,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  though  obvi- 
ously indicating  a  nomadic  form  of  life,  lil:e  that  of  the 
Midianites,  a  somewhat  wide  and  undefined  connota- 
tion. The  picture  of  the  attack  on  them  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  attack  on  Damascus : 
not  palaces  and  treasures,  but  tents  and  flocks,  the 
curtuns  or  hangings  of  the  tent,  their  implements 
(weapons,  kneading  troughs,  and  the  like),  their  very 
camels,  seized  by  the  conquerors. 

(29)  Fear  is  on  every  side.—There  is  a  striking 
individuality  in  this  reproduction  of  the  Magar-imsaabw 
cry  which  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  prophet's  own 
hie  and  preaching  (chaps,  vi.  25,  xx.  3, 10,  xlvi.  5). 

(30)  Dwell  deep.— See  Note  on  verse  8.  The 
dwellers  in  the  villages  of  Hazor  are  told,  as  those 
of  Dedan  had  been,  to  flee  into  the  furthest  recesses 
of  the  wilderness.  The  words  probably  point  to  the 
time  after  the  battle  of  Carcnemish,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar established  his  sovereignty  over  the 
lower  Euphrates,  Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Syrian 
desert. 

(31-38)  Arise,  get  you  up  .  .  .—The  command 
of  Jehovah  goes  forth  to  the  invaders.  Their  work 
will  be  an  easy  one,  for  they  are  sent  against  a  people 
that  dwell  defenceless  in  the  open  country,  with  no 
walls  or  gates,  dwelling  alone,  without  allies,  their 
camels  and  their  flocks  offering  an  easy  prey.  Compare 
the  description  of  Laish  in  Judges  xviii.  7.  The  prophet 
repeats  the  characteristic  term  of  scorn  which  we  have 
found  in  chaps,  ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  "  them  that  dwell  in 
the  utmost  comers,"  or  more  accurately,  those  wUh 
cropped-hair  temples,  as  descriptive  of  the  wild  tribes 
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that  are  thus  doomed  to  destruction.  Their  land  shall 
be  a  dwelling-place  for  jackals  (not  **  dragons " ;  see 
Note  on  chap.  ix.  11),  desolate  for  ever. 

(34)  The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  against  Elam  .  .  .— 
It  is  noticeable  that  this  is  the  only  prophecy  in  chans. 
xlviii.,  xlix.  with  a  date  attached  to  it.  Assuming  tne 
date  to  be  rightly  given,  it  indicates  a  time  later  than 
that  of  those  that  precede  it,  which  belong  probably  to 
the  group  of  predictions  connected  with  chap.  xxv.  It 
has  been  maintained,  however,  by  many  critics  that  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  prominent 
in  Jeremiah's  predictions  after  the  deportation  of 
Jehoiachin,  indicates  an  earlier  rather  than  a  later 
date,  and  that  the  compiler  of  the  prophecies  was 
mistaken  in  thus  fixing  the  time  of  its  deliyery.  The 
inference  is,  however,  somewhat  precarious,  as  the  fa«t 
is  common  to  the  prophecies  against  the  Philistines, 
MoabiteSy  Ammonites,  &c.,  that  precede  this.  Elam, 
though  commonly  identified  with  Persia,  as  in  Isa. 
xi.  11,  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6,  appears  to  be  used  with  a 
somewhat  wider  connotation  for  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Tigris  (chap.  xxv.  25).  The  tone  of  the  pro- 
phecy seems  to  imply  that  Elam  had  been  prominent 
among  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  (as  in 
Isa.  xxii.  6),  and  this  has  led  to  the  inference  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  Judah,  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  significant  that 
the  thought  that  Elam  is  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Jehovah  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxi.  2), 
and  that  out  of  it  was  to  come  the  appointed  deliverer 
of  Israel,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  to  the 
prophet's  mind.  His  horizon  is,  as  it  were,  bounded 
for  the  time  by  the  more  immediate  future. 

(35)  I  y^^  break  the  bow  of  Elam.— As  in  Isa.  xxii. 
6 ;  Herod,  vil  61,  Elam  was  conspicuous  for  its  archers. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  account  which  Herodotus  g^ves 
(ii.  136^  of  the  three  things  taught  to  the  youth  of  Persia 
— ^to  nde,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  ^ak  the  truth. 
This  weapon  was  **  the  chief  of  their  might." 

(36)  Upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds 
.  .  . — The  words  reproduce  those  of  verse  32  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  dispersion,  but  there  is  an  added  circum- 
stance of  terror  in  the  picture  of  destruction.  The 
"four  winds"  whirling  round  as  in  a  cyclone  are  to 
be  the  instruments  of  aestruction.  The  im^ry  of  the 
threahii^-floor  seems  once  more  brought  before  us,  and 
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shall  be  no  nation  whither  the  outcasts 
of  Elam  shall  not  come.  ^37)  Yot  I  will 
cause  Elam  to  be  dismayed  before  their 
enemies,  and  before  them  that  seek  their 
life :  and  I  will  bring  evil  upon  them, 
even  my  fierce  anger,  saith  the  Lobd  ; 
and  I  will  send  the  sword  after  them, 
till  I  have  consumed  them:  (^^  and  I 
will  set  my  throne  in  Elam,  and  will 
destroy  from  thence  the  kin£^  and  the 
princes,   saith  the  Lord.     ^^  But  it 


a  ch.  48. 47 ;  ver.  8. 
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shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days, 
that  •!  will  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  Elam,  saith  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTEE  L.— Ci)  The  word  that  the 
Lobd  spake  against  Babylon  and  against 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ^  by  Jeremiah 
the  prophet. 

<2>  Declare  ye  among  the  nations,  and 
publish,  and  ^  set  up  a  standard;  publish, 
and  conceal  not :  say,  Babylon  is  taken. 


the  Elamites  are  as  the  chaff  which  the  winds,  in  such 
a  tempest,  carry  off  in  all  directions. 

(38)  I  '^Birill  set  my  throne  in  Elam.— The  throne 
of  Jehovah  is,  it  is  clear,  the  throne  of  the  king  who  is, 
for  the  time,  His  chosen  instrument  and  servant,  in  this 
case  therefore  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (chap,  zliii. 
10),  against  whom  Elam,  like  the  other  nations  in  chan. 
XXV.  13 — 25,  and  in  chaps,  xlviii.,  xlix.,  had  apparently 
risen  in  rebellion.  Of  tnis  we  have,  perhaps,  a  trace  in 
the  statement  of  Judith  i.  1 — 13,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
defeated  Arphaxad,  a  king  of  Media,  in  the  seyenteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  words  find  an  historical  fulfil- 
ment in  the  fact  that  Shushan,  "  in  the  proyince  of 
Elam,"  became  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  the 
Chaldsean  kings  (Dan.  viii.  2),  and  continued  to  be 
so  under  those  of  Persia,  who,  as  regards  the  population 
of  Elun  proper,  were  as  conquerors  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esth. 
i.  2).  A  like  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Elam,  among 
other  nations,  before  the  attack  of  the  King  of  Babylon 
is  found  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  24. 

(99)  I  will  bring  again  the  oaptivity  of  Elam. 
— Of  the  special  history  of  Elam,  as  distinct  from  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire,  history  records 
but  liUle.  The  mention  of  Elamites  among  those  who 
were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  li.  9)  shows  that  they  were  a  recognised  proyince 
under  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  tnat  Jews  had 
settled  among  them  in  large  numbers,  and  so  sujjplies 
a  partiid  f ulflment  of  their  return  from  their  captivity. 

L. 

The  long  continuous  prophecy  which  occupies  the 
place  of  a  great  finale  in  the  coUection  of  Jeremiah's 
writings  (chaps.  1.  and  li.)  is  in  many  ways  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole  book.  It  presents  an  aspect  of 
the  prophet's  mind  and  character  which  elsewhere  is 
almost  or  altogether  latent.  For  the  most  part,  he 
appears  as  the  supporter  of  the  Chaldsoans,  opposing 
the  policy  of  the  Kings  and  rulers  who  were  cent  on 
resistance,  bidding  the  exiles  to  pray  for  the  peace  of 
Babylon  (chap.  xxix.  7).     Only  once  before,  as  in  a 

terminal  hint  afterwards  to  be  developed,  and  veiled 
eneath  the  cypher  of  the  mysterious  Sheshach  (chap. 
xxv.  26),  had  he  ^ven  any  intimation  that  it  came  within 
the  horizon  of  his  vision  that  she,  too,  was  to  drink  of 
"  the  wine-cup  of  the  Lord's  fury  "  (chap.  xxv.  15).  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  predictions 
of  Isaiah  against  the  Chaldsoan  city  in  chaps,  xiii. — 
xiy.  22,  or  (if  we  acknowledge  the  later  chapters  of  that 
book  as  authentic)  those  in  chaps,  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  were  un- 
known to  him ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  when  the 
great  catastrophe  had  come  upon  Jerusalem,  and  the 
people  were  in  exile  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  he 
desired  to  comfort  them  with  the  thought  that  the 
righteous  law  of  retribution  under  whim  they  were 
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suffering  would  in  due  time  bring  down  the  pride  of 
their  oppressor.  When  he  had  told  them  that  their 
captivity  would  last  for  seventy  years  (chap.  xxix.  10), 
that  lands  should  once  again  be  bought  and  sold,  and 
ploughed  and  planted  in  Judah  (chap,  xxxii.  15),  there 
was  an  implied  fore-knowledge  of  the  doom  of  the 
golden  city ;  and  at  last,  probably  as  the  closing  vision 
of  his  life,  the  last  case  in  which  he  was  to  **  root  out, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,"  it  was  given  to  him 
to  see  now  that  destruction  would  be  accompli^ed. 

The  authenticity  of  the  chapter  has,  it  is  true,  been 
questioned  by  some  critics,  partly  on  the  assumption 
tnat  prophecy  cannot  be  prediction,  and  that  the  ful- 
ness of  detail  with  which  the  apparent  prediction  is 
given  implies  a  prophecy  after  the  event,  partly  on  the 
ground  tnat  the  style  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
writings  ascribed  to  Jeremiah's  name,  and  that  it 
presents  so  many  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Babylon 
and  its  customs  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  one 
who  had  been  resident  in  that  city.  On  this  nypo- 
thesis  Baruch  has  been  named  as  its  possible  author. 

The  first  ground  of  objection  opens  a  wide  question 
which  cannot  well  be  discussed  on  every  occurrence  of 
the  principle  which  it  involves.  Here  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  assumption  in  question  is  at  variance 
with  the  whole  ides  cI  their  office  which  the  prophets 
themselves  recognised,  and  that  it  is  not  that  on 
which  the  lines  of  interpretation  followed  in  this 
Commentary  have  been  based.  Judgments  based 
upon  variations  and  differences  in  style  are  always 
more  or  less  precarious.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
see  any  such  differences  as  to  clash  with  the  belief 
that  these  chapters  were  written  by  Jeremiah,  and  I 
find  many  parallelisms  and  coincidences,  which  will  be 
noticed  as  we  proceed,  falling  in  with  that  belief.  The 
third  difficulty  is  sufficiently^  met  by  the  thought  that 
one  who  was  in  frequent  mtercourse  both  with  tho 
captive  Jews  at  Babylon  and  with  the  Chaldseans  as 
Jeremiah  was  (chap.  xxix.  1 — 32),  to  say  nothing  of  his 
personal  journeys  to  the  Euphrates  (chap.  xiii.  1 — 7), 
might  well  have  acauired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  as  is  indicated  in  these  chapters. 

(1)  By  Jeremiah  the  prophet.— Literally,  by 
the  hand  of  Jeremiah,  The  phrase  is  not  found  else- 
where in  Jeremiah's  writings,  with  the  one  exception 
of  chap,  xxxvii.  2.  It  probably  indicates  that  the 
prophecy  that  follows  was  written  with  his  own  hand, 
ana  not  dictated.    (See  chap.  U.  60.) 

(2)  Set  up  a  standard.— Better,  lift  up  a  eignal. 
The  noun  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  iv.  6,  21.  Mere, 
however,  its  use  is  not  that  of  furnishing  a  rallying- 
point  for  an  army,  but  that  of  a  means  ox  rapid  com- 
munication, like  the  succession  of  beacon-fires  in  the 
opening  of  the  Agamemnon  of  .^schylus  {Agam.,  279 


The  Word  of  the  Lord 


JEBEMTAH,  L. 


(xgainH  BahyhtK 


Bel  is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken 
in  pieces ;  her  idols  are  confounded,  her 
images  are  broken  in  pieces.  (^>  For 
out  of  the  north  there  cometh  up  a 
nation  against  her,  which  shall  make 
her  land  desolate,  and  nope  shall  dwell 
therein:  they  shall  remove,  they  shall 
depart,  both  man  and  beast. 

(^)  In  those  days,  and  in  that  time, 
saith  the  Lobd,  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  come,  they  and  the  children  of 
Judah  together,  going  and  weeping : 
they  shall  go,  and  seek  the  Lobd  their 
God.  (*>  They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward,  saying^ 
Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the 


1  Hcb^  irfoce  to  U» 
doimin. 
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Lobd  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall 
not  be  forgotten. 

(«)  My  people  hath  been  lost  sheep : 
their  shepheids  have  caused  them  to  go 
astray,  they  have  turned  them  away  on 
the  mounteiins :  they  have  gone  from 
mountain  to  hill,  they  have  forgotten 
their  ^  restingplace.  ^^>A11  that  found 
them  have  devoured  them :  and  their 
adversaries  said.  We  offend  not,  because 
they  have  sinned  against  the  Lobd,  the 
habitation  of  justice,  even  the  Lo&d,  the 
hope  of  their  fathers.  W  «  Remove  out 
of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  go  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
be  as  the  he  goats  before  the  flocks. 


—307).  The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  are  to 
be  proclaimed  as  quickly  as  may  be  throughout  the 
wond. 

Bel  is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in 
pieces.— Strictly  speaking  these,  as  found  in  the 
inscriptions,  were  names  of  the  same  deit3r  (see  Note  on 
Isa.  xlyi.  1).  The  name  of  Bel  appears  in  the  names 
of  the  two  great  walls  of  Babylon,  Imgror-Bel  and 
Nimetti-Bel  (Records  of  the  Past,  v.  125).  The  latter 
name,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  Marduk,  appears  as 
lord  of  heayen  and  earth,  and  Nebo  is  subordinate  to 
him.  Nebuchadnezzar's  devotion  to  him  is  indicated 
by  the  name  he  gave  his  son,  EvU-merodach  (chap.  lii. 
31),  and  by  describing  himself  in  his  inscriptions  as 
*  Worshipper  of  Marduk  "  {Records  of  the  Past,  v.  113). 
So  we  have  among  ChaldfleAn  names  Merodach-baladan 
(2  Kings  XX.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1),  Kurdur-Marduk,  and 
others.  The  inscriptions  at  Borsippa  speak  of  him  as 
'*  the  great  lord,  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  lord 
of  the  gates  of  heaven,"  and  so  on  (Hawunson's  Hero- 
dotus, i.  627—631). 

Idols  •  •  .  images. — ^The  words  had  better  be  in- 
verted. The  former  word  denotes  sculptured  pillars, 
the  latter  blodcs  or  columns.  (See  Note  on  Lev. 
xxvi.  30.) 

(3)  Out  of  the  north  there  cometh  up  a 
nation. — It  is  sigmficant  that  the  very  phrase  which 
had  described  the  danger  that  threatened  Jndah 
from  Babylon  (chap.  i.  10)  is  now  used  for  the 
danger  that  threatened  Babylon  itself  from  Media. 
It  is  as  though  the  prophet  watched  that  northern 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  saw  storm  after  storm, 
torrent  after  torrent,  bursting  out  npon  the  south. 
The  nations  are  named  in  chap.  H.  27,  28.  We  are 
almost  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  language  in  which 
the  historians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  speak  of 
the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  tribes  that  poured  down  upon 
the  Roman  Empire. 

(4)  The  children  of  Israel  shall  come  .  .  •— 
The  union  of  the  divided  sections  of  the  people  is 
significant  as  bein^  that  which  the  prophet  had  all  along 
hoped  for  (chap.  lii.  14 — 16).  And  the  united  people 
are  to  return  with  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  penitence 
(comp.  Ezra  iii.  13,  viii.  21 — ^23),  no  longer  worshipping 
Baal  and  the  omeen  of  heaven  (chaps,  vii.  18,  xliv.  17), 
but  "  seeking  tfehovah  their  GM." 

(5)  They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with 
their  faces  thitherward.—Literally,  hitherward. 
The  correction  is  not  without  significance,  as  showing 


that  the  prophecy  was  written  in  Judah,  and  therefore 
as  far  as  tnat  fact  goes,  as  being  in  favour  of  Jere- 
nuah's  authorship. 

A  perpetual  oovenant.-— The  prophet  may  have 
had  the  promise  of  the  new  covenant  of  chap.  xxxi.  31 
in  his  thoughts,  as  being  about  to  receive  at  least  a 
partial  fulfilment.  In  Ezra  viii.  21 — 23,  x.  3  we  find 
what  we  may  look  on  as  an  effort  of  the  people  to 
enter  into  such  a  covenant. 

(^)  My  people  hath  been  lost  sheep  .  .  . — 
We  note  as  interestii^  the  dominance  of  this  imagery 
here  as  in  Isa.  liii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxi  v.  5.  The  "  shepherds 
are,  as  ever,  the  kinffs  and  civil  rulers  of  the  people. 
In  the  ''mountains  and  "hills"  we  see  partly  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  imagery,  partly  a  special 
reference  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  high  places 
(chap.  iii.  2,  6).  The  Hebrew  text  as  it  stands  gives, 
they  have  led  them  on  seducing  numniains,  i.e.,  the 
"  high  places  "  which  had  so  strange  a  fascination  for 
them.  The  Authorised  version  foUows  the  marginal 
reading  of  the  Hebrew.  The  "foiyotteu  resting- 
place,  or,  perhaps,  the  fold,  is,  as  in  verse  7,  the 
"  habitation  of  justice,"  the  true  pasturage,  the  right, 
eousness  which  is  found  in  fellowship  with  Jehovah 
Himself. 

(7)  Their  adversaries  said,  We  offend  not 
•  .  •—  The  words  are  suggestive  as  indicating  a  special 
aspect  of  the  thoughts  of  the  prophet  as  to  the  idolatry 
of  Judah.  What  was  to  him  its  extremest  humiliation 
was  that  it  put  a  taunt  into  the  mouths  of  the  enemies 
of  her  people.  They  were  able  to  say,  "  We  are  acting 
riffhtly :  we  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Grod. 
The  words  that  follow  can  scarcely  be  thought  of 
as  those  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  as  added 
by  the  prophet  to  emphasise  the  guilt  of  his  own 
people. 

i8)  Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon  .  .  • 
— ^The  prophet  re-echoes  almost  the  very  words  of  Isa. 
xlviii.  20,  lii.  11.  It  is  obviously  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  counsels  in  chap.  xxix.  5 — 7  that  the  exiles 
should  build  houses  and  plant  gardens,  and  seek  the 
peace  of  the  city  of  their  conquerors.  That  was  a 
wise  and  right  counsel  for  the  time,  but  it  was  for  a 
time  only;  and  when  the  hour  of  the  fall  of  Babylon 
came  they  were  to  be  as  the  he-goais  (better,  rams)  of 
the  flock,  leading  the  captives  of  other  nations  in  the 
work  of  Uberation  and  of  flight.  That  was  their  only 
way  of  escape  from  being  involved  in  the  destructioa 
of  the  doomed  city. 
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The  NaiioM  of  the  North 


JEEEMIAH.  L. 


Gathered  against  Babylon, 


W  For,  lo,  I  will  raise  and  cause  to  come 
up  against  Babylon  an  assembly  of  great 
nations  from  tiie  north  country:  and 
i;hey  shall  set  themselves  in  array 
against  her;  from  thence  she  shall  be 
taken :  their  arrows  shall  &6  as  of  a 
mighty  ^  expert  man ;  none  shall  return 
in  vain.  ^^^^  And  Chaldea  shall  be  a 
spoil :  all  that  spoil  her  shall  be  satisfied, 
saith  the  Lobd.  ^^^^  Because  ye  were 
g^lad,  because  ye  rejoiced,  O  ye  de- 
stroyers of  mine  heritage,  because  ye  are 
grown  ^fat  as  the  heifer  at  grass,  and 
bellow  as  bulls;  ^^^  your  mother  shall 
be  sore  confounded ;  she  that  bare  you 
shall  be  ashamed:  behold,  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  nations  shall  he  a  wilderness, 
a  dry  land,  and  a  desert.     ^^^^  Because 


1  Or,  dettniftr. 
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of  the  wrath  of  the  Lobd  it  shall  not 
be  inhabited,  but  it  shall  be  wholly 
desolate :  •  every  one  that  goeth  by 
Babylon  shall  be  astonished,  and  hiss  at 
all  her  plagues. 

<^*^  Put  yourselves  in  array  against 
Babylon  round  about :  all  ye  that  bend 
the  bow,  shoot  at  her,  spare  no  arrows : 
for  she  hath  sinned  against  the  Lobd. 
(^*)  Shout  against  her  round  about :  she 
hath  given  her  hand :  her  foundations 
are  fallen,  her  walls  are  thrown  down : 
for  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lobd  : 
take  vengeance  upon  her ;  as  she  hath 
done,  do  unto  her.  <^^)  Cut  off  the 
sower  from  Babylon,  and  him  that 
handleth  the  ^  sickle  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest :  for  fear  of  the  oppressing  sword 


(9)  An  assembly  of  g^eat  nations  from  the 
north  oountry.— Like  all  the  great  monarchies  of 
the  East,  the  Medo-Persian  kiiigdom,  which  was  to 
be  the  destroyer  of  Babylon,  was  made  up  of  a  con- 
lories  of  many  different  races.  Herodotus  (vii.  61 — 69), 
in  his  account  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  names  twenty- 
two,  from  the  Modes  and  Persians  at  the  head  of  the 
list  to  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  at  its  close. 

From  thence  she  shall  be  taken.~The  Hebrew 
adverb  may  be  taken  either  of  time  or  place.  The 
latter,  as  ref err^ig  to  the  region  from  which  the  assaU- 
Ants  come,  gives  the  better  sense. 

As  of  a  mighty  expert  man.— The  marginal 
rendering,  "  destroyer,"  follows  the  Vulgate  ana  the 
Targ^um,  and  represents  a  various  reamng.  There 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  Authorised 
Version,  which  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Syriac  versions. 

None  shall  return  in  vain.— Grammatically  the 
words  mav  refer  either  to  the  warrior  or  the  arrow. 
The  use  of  the  same  phrase  in  2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  Isa.  Iv.  11 
is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

(10)  Chaldea.— The  same  word  is  used  as  for 
Ohaldaeans,  but  it  is  treated  as  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  is  therefore  joined  with  a  verb  in  the  feminine 
singular. 

(11)  Destroyers  of  mine  heritage.— Better, 
plunderers  or  rohhers. 

Ye  are  grown  fat  as  the  heifer  at  grass.— 
Better,  the  Hebrew  text  being  in  the  singular,  thou 
leapedst  as  the  heifer  while  threshing.  Tne  rule  of 
Deut.  XXV.  4  ("Tnou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com")  made  the  image  significant 
enough.  The  English  version  has,  however,  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

And  bellow  as  bulls.— Better,  thou  didst  neigh 
as  strong  steeds,  Tlie  verb  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  v.  8, 
the  noun  the  same  as  in  chap.  viii.  16. 

(12)  Yotir  mother  shall  be  sore  confounded 
.  .  .—The  prophet  speaks  to  the  people  of  Babylon, 
and  the  city  is  therefore  described  as  their  mother. 

The  hindermost  of  the  nations  shall  be  a 
wilderness .  • . — The  interpolated  words  mar  the  force 
of  the  sentence.  Better,  behold  the  hindermost  of  the 
naiions,  a  wilderness,  a  waste,  and  a  desert.  This  was 
to  be  the  state  to  which  Babylon  should  be  reduced. 


(13)  Every  one  that  goeth  .  .  •— We  note  the 
reproduction  of  the  formula  of  chaps,  xix.  8,  xlix.  17. 

(14)  All  ye  that  bend  the  bow.— The  words  are 
descriptive  of  the  light-armed  troops  that  formed  the 
strength  of  the  Medo-Persian  army  (see  chaps,  xlix.  35, 
1. 14).  The  words  belong  properly  to  the  previous  clause, 
and  the  colon  should  come  after  them.  Stress  is  laid 
in  the  latter  clause  on  the  fact  that  Babylon  has  sinned 
in  her  cruelty  and  luxury  and  tyranny  against  the 
righteous  government  of  Jehovah. 

(1^)  She  hath  given  her  hand.— The  words  paint 
the  attitude  of  one  who  submits  and  stretches  forth 
his  hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  gives  himself  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  (Oomp.  Ezr.  x.  19 ;  2  Chron. 
XXX.  8 ;  Lam.  v.  6.)  So  in  Latin  "  dare  manum  "  was  a 
synonym  for  submission  (Gic.  de  Amic,  26). 

Her  foundations  are  flEdlen.— Better,  with  the 
LXX.,  bastions  or  bulwarks. 

As  she  hath  done,  do  imto  her.— We  note  an 
identity  of  thought  and  almost  of  language  with  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  8.  Had  the  Psalmist  heard  the  prophecy,  or 
the  prophet  the  psalm  P  The  former  seems  the  more 
probftble  alternative. 

(16)  Cut  off  the  sower  .  .  .—The  rich  aUuvial 
plains  of  Babylon,  so  plentiful  that  th^  yielded  an 
mcrease  of  two  hundred-fold  (Herod,  iii.  8),  were  to  be 
laid  waste.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  special  reference 
to  the  fields  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  upon  which  the 
population  largely  depended,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
devastated.     (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  111.) 

For  fear  of  the  oppressing  sword.- The 
versions  present  the  same  noticeable  variations,  as  in 
chap.xlvi.  16,  the  LXX.  giving  **  from  the  Greek  sword," 
possiblv  with  reference  to  the  belief  that  Cyrus  had  sub- 
dued the  ^olians  and  lonians  before  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  and  that  they  were  fighting  in  his  army,  or  to 
Alexander's  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  Vulg.  "  from 
the  sword  of  the  dove,"  the  latter  rendering  being 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  dove  on  the  Babylonian 
stuidard,  as  the  emblem  of  Semiramis.  Here,  however, 
as  Babylon  is  the  object  of  attack,  the  latter  allusion  is 
scarcely  applicable,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
altering  the  English  version.  (See  Note  on  chaps,  xxv. 
38,  xlvi.  16.) 

They  shall  flee  every  one  to  his  own  land, 
— The  words  are  significant  as  showing  that  the  Jews 
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they  shall  turn  every  one  to  his  people, 
and  they  shall  flee  every  one  to  Ms  own 
land. 

(^^)  Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep ;  the 
lions  have  driven  him  away ;  first  the 
king  of  Assyria  hath  devoured  him; 
and  last  this  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  hathbrokenhis bones.  <^)  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  Behold,  I  wiU  punish 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land^  as  I 
have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria. 
(i»)  And  I  will  bring  Israel  again  to  his 
habitation,  and  he  shall  feed  on  Garmel 
and  Bashan,  and  his  soul  shall  be  satis- 
fied upon  mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead. 
(^>  In  those  days,  and  in  that  time,  saith 
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the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be 
sought  for,  and  there  shall  he  none ;  and 
the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  not  be 
found :  for  I  will  pardon  them  whom  I 
reserve. 

(*^^  Go  up  against  the  land  ^  of  Mera- 
thaim,  even  against  it,  and  against  the 
inhabitants  of  ^  Pekod :  waste  and  utterly 
destroy  after  them,  saith  the  Lobd,  and 
do  according  to  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded thee.  <^  A  sound  of  battle  is 
in  the  land,  and  of  great  destruction. 
(®)  How  is  the  hammer  of  the  whole 
earth  cut  asunder  and  broken !  how  is 
Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the 
nations !  <24)  j  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee, 
and  thou  art  also  taken,  O  Babylon, 


were  not  the  only  people  for  whom  the  fall  of  Babylon 
WB8  the  signal  of  a  return  from  exile.  The  policy  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  like  that  of  Assyria,  had  been  to 
people  his  own  territory  with  the  captive  populations 
of  other  countries,  and  Israel  (as  in  verse  8)  was  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  return. 

(17)  Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep  .  .  .—The  words 
paint  Tiyidly  the  two  blows  that  had  fallen  on  Israel, 
as  a  sheep  driven  from  the  fold:  first  from  the  Assyrian 
conquest  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  Salmaneser,  and 
then,  when,  as  it  were,  the  carcase  was  half  deyonred 
and  only  the  bones  left,  from  that  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  "lion"  appears  here,  as  in  l)an.  Tii. 
4,  as  the  symbol  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchies. 
The  fact  that  the  sculptured  winged  lion  appears  so 
constantly  in  the  remains  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 
gives  the  imagery  a  special  force. 

OS)  As  I  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria. 
— ^Nineveh  had  fallen  before  Cyaxaresand  Nabopolassar, 
and  Babylon  was  in  like  manner  to  fall  before  Cyrus. 
The  one  judgment  was  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  the 
other. 

(^)  I  will  bring  Israel  again  to  his  habitation. 
— ^Better,  to  his  pa8tur(ige  (as  in  chaps,  x.  25,  zziii.  3),  as 
keeping  up  the  figure  of  verse  17.  The  "  scattered  she«p  " 
was  to  be  brought  back  and  to  find  pasture.  The 
regions  named  are  the  representatives  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Palestme,  Oarmel  and  Mount 
Ephraim  on  the  west  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  13),  Bashan  and 
Gilead  on  the  east,  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ;  Mic. 
vii.  14). 

(^)  In  those  days,  and  in  that  time  .  .  .—The 
formula  is  that  which  in  prophetic  language  points  to 
the  far-off  times  of  the  Chnst.  Their  restoration  to 
their  earthly  homes  was  but  a  small  thing.  That  which 
was  to  the  prophet  the  great  blessing  of  the  future 
was  that  it  would  bring  with  it  the  New  Covenant  of 
chap.  zxxi.  31,  pardon  and  peace,  iniquity  and  sin  re- 
membered no  more. 

I  will  pardon  them  whom  I  reserve.— The 
latter  verb  contains  the  root  of  the  **  remnant  '*  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Isaiah  (i.  9,  vii.  3),  and  expresses 
the  same  thought.  **  The  remnant,'*  the  reserved  ones, 
shall  be  pardoned. 

(21)  Gk>  up  against  the  land  of  Merathaim. 
—No  such  name  is  found  in  Babjdonian  inscriptions 
or  is  mentioned  by  historians.     The  most  probable 


exTtlanation  of  its  use  is  that  the  prophet  coined  it  a» 
a  descriptive  word  ( =  land  of  two  rebellions),  and  then 
substituted  it,  after  his  manner  (as  with  Sheshach,  chap. 
XXV.  6 ;  Magor-missabib,  chap.  xx.  3),  for  the  name  Aram- 
Naharaim  ( =  land  of  the  two  rivers  =  Mesopotamia), 
which  was,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  4 ;  Judges 
iii.  8, 10,  the  recognised  name  of  the  country  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was,  he  seems  to  say, 
the  country,  not  of  rivers,  but  of  rebellions,  choosing 
the  dual  form,  partly  for  the  sake  of  assonance,  partly 
to  express  the  fact  that  Babylon  havine^  reoelled 
against  Assyria,  as,  e.g.,  Merodach-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix. 
1)  and  Nabopolassar  had  done,  had  also  rebeUed 
against  Jehovah.  Possibly,  however,  the  dual  may 
simply  express  intensity.  Such  changes  of  names  were 
quite  after  the  manner  of  Old  Testament  usage.  So 
£eth-aven  was  substituted  for  Bethel  (Hos.  x.  5), 
Mephibosheth  for  Meribbaal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  1  Cliron. 
viii.  34).    Micah  i.  is  full  of  such  paronomasise. 

Against  the  inhabitants  of  Pekod.— Here  we 
have  a  name  which  is  found  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  23  and  in 
inscriptions  as  that  of  a  Babylonian  tewn,  as  in  a  list 
of  rebels,  and  in  the  form  BtJcudu,  as  in  the  Cylinder 
of  Sennacherib  {Becorda  of  the  Past,  L  26),  and  is  the 
name  of  a  city,  Nahar-Pelcod,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Furst<,  i^x,  8,v,,  and  Neubauer,  Oeog,  du  Talm,,  p. 
363).  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  however,  that  the 
prophet  chose  this  name  for  the  sake  of  ite  meaning, 
"  visitation."  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  word  to  be  at 
once  nomen  et  omen  for  the  guilt  of  Babylon.  There 
was  one  ready  at  hand  applicable  to  its  punishment. 

Waste  and  utterly  destroy.— Better,  sluy  and 
devote  to  destriiction.  The  latter  verb  is  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  Cherem,  which  expressed,  as  in  Deut. 
vii.  26 ;  Josh.  vii.  13,  the  idea  of  a  solemn  anathema. 

(23)  How  is  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth  out 
asunder  .  . .! — The  image  had  been  used  before  (chap, 
xxiii.  29)  of  the  miffht  of  right  as  seen  in  the  words  of 
Jehovah.  Here  it  describes  the  nght  of  might  as  seen 
in  the  despotism  of  Babylon.  The  name  of  Charles 
Martel  and,  according  te  one  etymolo^^,  that  of  Judas 
MaccabsBUS,  present  interesting  parallelisms.^  And  now 
the  hammer  itself,  which  had  been  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  (chap.  li.  20),  is  te  be,  in  ite 
turn,  crushed  by  a  power  mightier  than  its  own. 

(2*)  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee.— The  two 
captures   of   Babylon   by   Cyrus   and   Darius   both 
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and  thou  wast  not  aware:  thou  art 
fonnd,  and  also  caught,  because  thou 
hast  striven  against  the  Lobd.  ^^  The 
LoBD  hath  opened  his  armoury,  and 
hath  brought  forth  the  weapons  of  his 
indignation :  for  this  t>  the  work  of  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans.  ^^  Come  against  her  ^  from 
the  utmost  border,  open  her  storehouses  : 
^  cast  her  up  as  heaps,  and  destroy  her 
utterly:  let  nothing  of  her  be  left. 
<*^>  Slay  all  her  bullocks ;  let  them  go 
down  to  the  slaughter  :  woe  unto  them ! 
for  their  day  is  come,  the  time  of  their 
visitation.  <*)  The*  voice  of  them  that 
flee  and  escape  out  of  the  land  of  Baby- 
lon, to  declare  in  Zion  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lobd  our  God,  the  vengeance  of  his 
temple.  ^^^  Call  together  the  archers 
against  Babylon :  all  ye  that  bend  the 
bow,  camp  against  it  round  about ;  let 
none  thereof  escape:    recompense  her 
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according  to  her  work ;  according  to  all 
that  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her:  for 
she  hath  been  proud  against  the  Lobd, 
against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  <*^)  There- 
fore shall  her  young  men  fall  in  the 
streets,  and  all  her  men  of  war  shall  be 
cut  off  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lobd. 
<^^  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  thou 
^most  proud,  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts :  for  thy  day  is  come,  the  time 
that  I  wiU  visit  thee.  <»>  And  Hhe 
most  proud  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and 
none  shall  raise  him  up:  and  I  will 
kindle  a  fire  in  his  cities,  and  it  shall 
devour  all  round  about  him. 

(33)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 
The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children 
of  Judah  were  oppressed  together :  and 
all  that  took  them  captives  held  them 
fast;  they  refused  to  let  them  go. 
(34)  l^eir  Redeemer  is  strong ;  the  Lobd 
of  hosts  is  his  name  :  he  shall  throughly 


Answered  to  this  description.  Gyms  tnmed  aside 
4he  waters  of  the  Enpnrates  into  another  channel, 
and  entered  by  the  river-bed,  so  that  the  city  was 
taken  before  those  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
knew  that  it  was  attacked  (Herod,  i.  191).  In  the 
latter  case  the  gates  were  opened  to  Darius  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Babylonian  general  Zopyms  (Herod, 
iii.  158).  (Gomp.  Dan.  v.  30 ;  Isa.  xlv.  1.)  In  chap.  li. 
31, 32  we  have  the  same  fact  more  vividly  described. 

(25)  The  Lord  hath  opened  his  armoury.^ 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  for  "treasures"  in 
•chaps.  X.  13,  li.  16,  the  choice  of  the  appropriate 
English  word  being  determined,  in  each  case,  by  the 
context.  Here  the  figure  is  that  of  a  mightv  king 
agoing  to  his  arsenal  and  e(]^uipping  himself  with  the 
weapons  which  will  insure  his  victory.  An  expansion 
of  the  same  imagery  is  found  in  Wisd.  v.  17 — ^23,  xviii. 
16, 16. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  hosts.— 
Better,  the  Lord  Ood  of  hoets  hath  a  work  .   .   . 

(28)  Open  her  storehouses.— The  noun  is  not 
iound  elsewhere.  Probably  granaries  would  be  a 
better  rendering.  The  word  for  "heaps"  is  used  in 
Song  SoL  vii.  2 ;  Buth  iii.  7  for  "  heaps  of  com,"  and 
this  is  probably  its  meaning  here.  In  Neh.  iv.  2, 
however,  it  is  used  of  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  stored-up 
provisions  of  the  captured  city  are  to  be  piled  up  in  its 
open  places,  as  men  pile  the  sheaves  of  com  after 
harvest,  and  burnt  (for  "  destroy  "  read  devote  to  de. 
Hruction),  as  had  been  done,  e.g.,  in  the  capture  of 
Jericho  and  other  cities  (Josh.  vi.  24,  xi.  12,  l3). 

Let  nothing  of  her  be  left.— Literally,  let  there 
he  no  remnant,  as  in  marked  contrast  with  the  "  rem- 
nant "  of  Israel  (verse  20). 

m  Slay  all  her  buUooks.- The  words  are  pro- 
l)ably  to  be  taken  figuratively  of  the  captains  and 
men  of  war  of  Babylon,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxiv. 
7 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  15  (see  Note),  and  li.  40. 

(ffi)  The  voice  of  them  that  flee  .  .  .—The 
abruDtness  of  the  opening  words,  as  if  the  prophet 
lieard  the  cry  of  the  escapmg  exiles,  would  be  perhaps 


best  represented  by  Hark,  the  voice  .  .  .  The  words 
that  follow  define  the  cry  as  coming  chiefly  from  the 
captive  Jews,  who  see  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  destruction  of  His 
Temple. 

(^)  Beoompense  her  aooording  to  her  work . . . 
— ^As  before,  in  verse  15,  the  prophet  sees  in  the  fall  of 
Babylon  the  working  of  the  Divme  law  of  retribution. 
In  **  the  Holy  One  of  Israel "  we  note  the  occurrence, 
for  the  first  time  in  Jeremiah,  of  the  characteristic 
name  which  is  so  prominent  in  Isaiah,  and  is  seldom 
found  elsewhere.    It  occurs  again  in  chap.  li.  5. 

(30)  Therefore  shall  her  young  men  fall  .  .  . 
— ^The  verse  is  reproduced  almost  lUeratim  from  the 
prophecy  against  Damascus  in  chap.  xlix.  26. 

(31)  O  thou  most  proud.— Literally,  0  Pride,  the 
prophet  nsiuff  the  word  {Zadon)  as  a  proper  name  for 
Babylon,  as  ne  had  before  used  Merathaim  and  Pekod 
(verse  21).  It  is  analogous  in  its  meaning  to  the  Bahab 
of  Isa.  li.  9;  Pss.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  10,  as  the  name  of 
Egypt.  The  word  points,  perhaps,  to  the  self-exalta- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  embodying  that  of  his 
people  (Dan.  iv.  30). 

{&)  And  the  most  proud  shall  stumble  .  .  . 
—As  before.  Pride.  The  gender  of  the  pronoun  in 
"none  shall  raise  him  up"  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  Hebrew  noun.  The  words  furnish  a  strilong  illus- 
tration of  the  teaching  of  Prov.  xvi.  18. 

(33)  Were  oppressed. — Better,  are  oppressed,  and 
so  on  through  the  verse.  The  English  tense  is  mis- 
leading. The  prophet,  having  described  the  doom  that 
lies  in  the  future,  now  returns  to  the  present,  and  finds 
in  the  actual  state  of  Israel  that  which  made  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
liberation.  All  appeals  to  the  mercy  of  their  con- 
querors, Assyrian  or  OhaldsMin,  had  been  made  in 
vain. 

(34)  Their  Bedeemer  is  strong.— The  word  for 
"  Bedeemer  "  {€hel)  includes,  as  elsewhere  (Num.  xxxv. 
12;  Buth  iv.  1,  8;  Job  xix.  25),  the  thought  of  "the 
next  of  kin,"  with  whom  the  right  of  redemption  (in 
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plead  their  cause,  that  he  may  give  rest 
to  the  land,  and  disquiet  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon.  (^^  A  sword  is  upon  the 
Chaldeans,  saith  the  Lobd,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  upon 
her  princes,  and  upon  her  wise  men, 
(^)  A  sword  is  upon  the  ^  ^  liars  ;  and 
they  shall  dote :  a  sword  is  upon  her 
mighty  men;  and  they  shall  be  dis- 
mayed. (^  A  sword  is  upon  their  horses, 
and  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  all 
the  mingled  people  that  are  in  the  midst 
of  her ;  and  they  shall  become  as  women : 
a  sword  is  upon  her  treasures ;  and  they 
shall  be  robbed.  (^^  A  drought  is  upon 
her  waters ;  and  they  shall  be  dried  up  : 
for  it  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and 
they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.  ^^^  There- 
fore the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  dwell 
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there,  and  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein : 
and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for 
ever ;  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation.  (^)  *  As  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
so  shall  no  man  abide  there,  neither 
shall  any  son  of  man  dwell  therein. 

(*i)  Behold,  a  people  shall  come  from, 
the  north,  and  a  great  nation,  and  many 
kings  shall  be  raised  up  from  the  coasta 
of  the  earth.  <*2)  Tj^ey  shall  hold  the 
bow  and  the  lance :  they  are  cruel,  and 
will  not  shew  mercy:  their  voice  shall 
roar  like  the  sea,  and  they  shall  ride 
upon  horses,  every  one  put  in  array,  like 
a  man  to  the  battle,  against  thee,  (> 
daughter  of  Babylon.  (^)  The  king  of 
Babylon  hath  heard  the  report  of  them,, 
and  his  hands  waxed  feeble:   anguish 


the  technical  sense)  rested,  and  t<o  whom  helonged  the 
dnty  of  pleading  for  and  avenging  his  kinsman  when 
oppressed.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection 
with  the  obvious  allusion  to  Prov.  xvi.  18,  that  here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  "  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  his  name,"  we  have  an  actual  citation  from  Frov. 
xxiii.  11. 

That  he  may  give  rest  to  the  land.— Better, 
to  the  earth,  in  its  widest  extent,  as  implying  that  the 
whole  earth  had  groaned  under  the  oppression  of 
Babylon.  **  The  mid,"  if  we  retain  that  rendering, 
would  be,  of  course,  "  the  land  of  IsraeL"  Some  ver- 
sions, however  {e.g,,  the  Yulg.)*  and  some  commentators 
{e.g.,  Ewald),  give  the  verbs  the  sense  of  "set  in 
motion,"  i.e.,  **  trouble,"  and  so  make  the  parallelism  of 
the  two  clauses  one  of  resemblance  and  not  of  contrast. 

(35)  A  sword  is  upon  the  Chaldeans.— Better, 
A  sword  upon  the  Chaldeans.  Here,  and  in  the  verses 
that  follow,  the  interpolated  verb  weakens  the  force 
of  the  passage.  Jehovah  is  represented  as  calling  the 
"sword"  and  the  "drought  to  do  their  woric  of 
destruction. 

Upon  her  wise  men. — The  term  points  espo" 
dally  to  the  "  wise  men  "  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  the  soothsayers  and  astrologers  who  were  pro- 
minent among  Nebuchadnezzar's  counsellors  (Dan.  ii. 
2,  13). 

(36)  A  sword  is  upon  the  liars ;  and  they  shall 
dote.~The  Hebrew  word  for  "liars" — ^literally,  boast- 
ings— ^implies  the  falsehood  of  folly  rather  than  of  pur- 
pose. Better,  perhaps,  ^^t>ra<in^/ooZ«.  The  mar^nal 
reading  **  chief  stavs  "  and  "  bars"  rest  on  no  adequate 
authority.  Here  the  word  applies  to  the  diviners 
and  magicians  (comp.  Isa.  xliv.  25). 

(37)  And  upon  all  the  mingled  people  .  •  .-- 
The  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  xxv.  20.  Here  it  is 
used  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Babylon,  which  were  probably 
as  numerous,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  same,  as  those 
of  Persia.  (See  Note  on  verse  9.)  The  "treasures" 
point  to  the  wealth  in  which  Babylon  exulted,  and 
which  ^ve  to  her  the  epithet  of  the  "  Golden  City " 
(Isa.  XIV.  4).  Even  under  the  Persian  monarchy 
^schylus  uses  "gold-abounding "  as  a  normal  epiUiet 
for  it.    {PersoB,  53.) 


(38)  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters.— Better, 
A  sword.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  drought "  has  the^ 
same  consonants  as  that  for  "sword,"  with  different 
vowel-points.  In  the  ori^nal  text  the  form  of  the  two- 
words  must  have  been  identical,  as  the  vowel-points 
were  of  later  introduction.  The  editors  of  the  present 
text  were  probably  guided  by  the  thought  that  the 
context  in  this  case  determined  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  meaning  "  drought,"  and  not  a  "  sword." 
So  in  Dent,  xxviii.  22  the  text  of  the  Authorised  ver- 
sion gives  "  sword,"  and  the  margin  "  drought."  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  loss  of  rhetorical  emphasis  ut 
the  change  of  the  word  with  which  the  three  previous 
verses  had  begun.  The  **  waters  "  include  the  canalff 
of  Babylon  as  well  as  the  Euphrates. 

They  are  mad  upon  their  idols.— The  word  for 
"  idols "  means  literally  "  terrors,"  or  "  objects  of 
terror,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  16;  Job  xx.  25,  and  this, 
is  the  only  place  in  which  it  is  used  of  the  objects 
of  worship.  In  d^n.  xiv.  5 ;  Dent.  ii.  10, 11  it  appears 
as  the  name  of  the  Emim,  probably  as  meaning  "  the 
terrible,  or  gigantic  ones."  Here  it  seems  used  for 
the  colossal  figures — winged  bulls,  human-headed  lions, 
and  the  like — which  were  the  objects  of  Babylonian 
worship.    (See  note  on  chap.  xlix.  16.) 

(39)  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  .  .  .—The  com- 
bination of  the  two  forms  of  animal  life  seems  taken 
from  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.  In  the  original  the  two  words 
tziyyim  and  iiyyim  have  a  kind  of  emphatic  assonance. 
The  English  word  in  the  first  case  answers  to  th& 
etvmology,  but  the  animal  referred  to  has  been  iden- 
tined  by  some  naturalists  with  the  wild  cats,  which 
appear  from  Baruch  vi.  22  to  have  abounded  in 
Babylon.  In  the  second  word  the  Authorised  version 
follows  a  wrong  etymology.  Strictlv  the  word  means 
"howlers,"  and  should  be  translated  "jackals."  For 
"  owls  "  read  "  ostriches,"  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  21. 

(40)  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  .  .  .—The  whole 
verse  is  reproduced  from  chiip.  xlix.  18.  We  enter 
here,  indeed,  upon  a  mosaic  oi  quotations,  or  at  least 
recollections  of  other  prophecies.  Thus  verses  41 — 43 
are  taken  from  chap.  vi.  22 — 24,  "Babylon"  being  sub- 
stituted for  "  Zion,"  and  "  the  kinjf  of  Babylon "  for 
"  we ; "  verses  44—46  from  chap.  xlix.  19 — ^21,  with  the 
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took  hold  of  him,  and  pangs  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail.  <**)  Behold,  he  shall 
come  np  ^  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling 
of  Jordan  unto  the  habitation  of  the 
strong :  but  I  will  make  them  suddenly 
run  away  from  her :  and  who  is  a  chosen 
many  that  I  may  appoint  over  her  ?  for 
who  is  like  me  ?  and  *  who  will  ^  appoint 
me  the  time  ?  and  who  is  that  shepherd 
that  will  stand  before  me  ?  (^>  There- 
fore hear  ye  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  hath  taken  against  Babylon; 
and  his  purposes,  that  he  hath  purposed 
against  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans : 
Surely  the  least  of  the  flock  shall  draw 
them  out :  surely  he  shall  make  their 
habitation  desolate  with  them.  (*^>  At 
the  noise  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  the 
earth  is  moved,  and  the  cry  is  heard 
among  the  nations. 

CHAPTER    LL— (1)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  against 
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Babylon,  and  against  them  that  dwell 
in  the  ^  midst  of  them  that  rise  up 
against  me,  a  destroying  wind ;  ^^)  and 
will  send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that 
shall  fan  her,  and  shall  empty  her  land : 
for  in  the  day  of  trouble  they  shall  be 
against  her  round  about.  (^)  Against 
him  that  bendeth  let  the  archer  bend  his 
bow,  and  against  him  that  lifbeth  himself 
up  in  his  brigandine  :  and  spare  ye  not 
her  young  men ;  destroy  ye  utterly  all 
her  host.  (^)  Thus  the  slain  shall  fall  in 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  they  that 
are  thrust  through  in  her  streets. 
(5)  j^or  Israel  hath  not  been  forsaken,  nor 
Judah  of  his  God,  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
though  their  land  was  filled  with  sin 
against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  ^*^  *  Flee 
out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  deliver 
every  man  his  soul :  be  not  cut  off  in 
her  iniquity ;  for  this  is  the  time  of  the 
Lord's  vengeance ;  he  will  render  unto 
her  a  recompence. 


necessary  snbstitntions  of  '*  Babylon "  for  "  Edom," 
"  the  Chaldeans  "  for  "  Teman,"  "  among  the  nations  " 
for  "  in  the  Bed  sea."  The  reader  is  referred  accor- 
dingly to  the  Notes  on  those  passages.  The  reproduction 
in  identical  terms  is  probably  connected  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  retribution,  on  which  the  prophet 
dweUs  in  verse  15.  All  that  she  had  done  Babylon 
was  now  to  suffer. 

LI. 

(1)  I  will  raise  up  ...  a  destroying  wind.— 
Literally,  the  vnnd  of  a  destroyer.  In  Hagg.  i.  14 ; 
Ezra  i.  1,  5;  1  Chron.  v.  26  the  phrase  is  used  for 
"  stirring  up  the  spirit "  of  a  man,  and  that  may  be  its 
meaning  here.  The  context,  however,  suggests,  in  the 
"fanners"  of  the  next  verse,  the  Uteral  meaning  of 
"wind,"  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  phrase  may  have 
been  used  by  Jeremiah  in  this  sense,  and  afterwards 
acquired  a  figurative  meaning.  It  does  not  appear  in 
any  earlier  b^k  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Against  them  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  rise  up  against  me.— Literally,  in  the 
heart  of  my  adversaries.  In  the  judgment  of  most 
commentators  the  Hebrew  words  Leb-kamai,  which 
answer  to  the  last  ten  words  of  the  English,  fnmish 
another  example  of  the  Atbash  or  cypher-writing  of 
which  we  have  seen  an  instance  in  the  Sheshach  of 
chap.  XXV.  26.  Literpreted  by  that  cypher  L^-hamai 
becomes  Chasdim  or  Ghaldseans.  Obviously  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  cypher- words  gives  force  to  its  empTov- 
ment  here,  and  presents  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  tne 
names  Merathaim  and  Pekod  in  chap.  1.  21.  Some 
commentators,  indeed,  rest  in  that  sigmficance  without 
recc^ising  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Atbash.  The 
LXa.  ana  Syriac  versions  translate  "against  the 
Ohaldaeans,"  as  recognising  the  use  of  the  cypher. 
Both  this  and  Sheshach  had  probably  become  familiar 
in  the  correspondence  between  the  eules  and  those  of 
their  countrymen  who  remained  in  Judsea,  and  so  both 
would  understand  them  when  used  by  Jeremiah. 
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(2)  Fanners,  that  shall  fan  her.— The  Hebrew 
word  as  it  stands  means  *'  strangers,"  but  a  change  of 
the  vowel-points  would  g^ve  etymologically  "win- 
nowers "  or  "  fanners,"  though  the  word  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  best  to  accept 
the  meaning  of  "strangers,"  the  prophet  connecting 
it  with  the  verb  for  "  &n,"  which  contains  the  same 
consonants,  for  the  sake  of  a  rhythmical  assonance. 
The  imagerv  in  either  case  is  that  of  the  familiar 
picture  of  tne  "  threshing-floor,"  where  the  "  strong 
wind"  scatters  the  chaff  in  all  directions  (Fss.  i.  4, 
XXXV.  6 ;  Isa.  xvii.  13,  xxix.  6).  The  word  for  "  empty  " 
is  the  same  as  that  used  with  an  emphatic  significance 
in  chap.  xix.  7. 

(3)  Iiet  the  archer  bend  his  bow.—The  words 
represent  the  sense  of  the  orig^inal,  but  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "  archer  "  is  literally  hevider,  and  so  the  itera- 
tion of  the  verb  gains  its  full  rhetorical  force.  On 
"  brigandine,"  as  meaning  the  "  coat  of  mail"  of  heavy- 
armed  troops,  see  Note  on  chap.  xlvi.  4.  The  two 
classes  of  soldiers  describe  collectively  the  garrison 
that  defended  Babylon. 

(^)  Israel  hath  not  been  forsaken. -^Better, 
widowed.  The  participle  is  from  the  word  that  com- 
monlv  represents  the  idea  of  widowhood.  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  prophet  declares,  were  not,  as  men  thought, 
abandoned  oy  their  husband  Jehovah.  He  was  still 
their  protector.  The  prophet  has  in  his  thoughts  at 
once  tne  image  of  apparent  widowhood,  as  in  Lsa.  L  1, 
Uv.  ^-^ ;  Lam.  i.  1,  and  the  thought  that  Jehovah  is, 
after  all,  as  the  husband  ready  to  lor^ve  (chaps,  iii.  4, 
14,  20,  iv.  1).  The  assurance  of  this  retummg  love 
does  not  rest  on  any  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  nation's 
guilt,  which  the  words  that  follow  admit  without 
reserve.  For  "  his  "  it  would  be  better  to  read  her  op 
their,  as  keeping  up  the  metaphor. 

Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.— On  Jere- 
miah's use  of  the  name,  see  Note  on  chap.  1.  29. 

(6)  Flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon.— The 
words  reproduce  the  call  of  chap.  L  8  with  a  fresh 
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^  Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  that  made  all  the  ^l 
earth  drunken:  the  nations  have  drunken 
of  her  wine ;  therefore  the  nations  are 
mad.  <®>  Babylon  is  suddenly  ■  Mien 
and  destroyed :  howl  for  her ;  take  balm 
for  her  pain,  if  so  be  she  may  be  healed. 
(»)  We  would  have  healed  Babylon,  but 
she  is  not  healed :  forsake  her,  and  let 
us  go  every  one  into  his  own  countiy : 
for  her  judgment  reacheth  unto  heaven, 
and  is  lifted  up  even  to  the  skies. 
(10)  The  Lord  hath  brought  forth  our 
righteousness  :  come,  and  let  us  declare 
in  Zion  the  work  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
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W  Make  ^  bright  the  arrows ;  gather 
the  shields :  the  Lord  hath  raised  up 
the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Modes : 
for  his  device  is  against  Babylon,  to 
destroy  it ;  because  it  is  the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of  his 
temple.  ^^^  Set  up  the  standard  upon 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  make  the  watch 
strong,  set  up  the  watchmen,  prepare 
the  ^  ambushes  :  for  the  Lord  hath  both 
devised  and  done  that  which  he  spake 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 
0»)  O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
waters,  abundant  in  treasures,  thine 
end  is  come,  and  the  measure  of  thy 


motive.  The  city  was  doomed.  It  was  ill  done  for 
those  who  had  not  been  g^nilty  of  her  sins  to  involve 
themselves  in  her  destrnetion.  The  call  is  reprodnced, 
as  referring  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  in  Rev.  xviii.  4. 

(7)  Babylon  hatn  been  a  golden  oup  .  .  •— 
The  "  golden  cnp  "  points  .to  the  splendonr  of  Babylon, 
ontwaimy,  as  a  vessel  made  to  honour  (see  Notes  on 
chap.  1. 37).  But  the  "  wine  "  in  that  cup  was  poisoned, 
intoxicating  men  with  wild  ambitions  and  dark  idola- 
tries.   The  same  image  re-appears  in  Bev.  xiv.  8,  xvii. 

4,  save  that  there  the  "  golden  cnp"  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  harlot.  **  whose  name  is  MYSTERY,  BABYLON 
THE  GREAT." 

(8)  Babylon  is  suddenly  fallen  •  .  .—The  form 
of  announcement  seems  taken  in  part  from  Isa.  zzi.  9. 

Take  balm  for  her  pain  .  •  .—The  words  are 
significant.  The  captive  people  are  not  invited  simply 
to  raise  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the  fall  of  their  op- 
pressor :  they  are  to  "  take  balm "  (comp.  the  use  of 
the  same  image  in  chaps,  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11),  and  try  to 
heal  her.  They  are  snll  to  "  seek  the  peace  of  the 
citv  "  (chap.  zziz.  7),  to  render  kindly  service,  to  pour 
baun  into  the  bleeding  wounds. 

(9)  We  would  have  healed  Babylon  .  .  .— 
This  is  the  dramatic  answer  of  the  Israelite  exiles  to 
the  prophet's  appeal.  They  have  done  what  they 
could,  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  ^uilt  could  not  he 
washed  away,  the  punishment  could  not  be  averted. 
The  "  judgment "  is  measureless  as  is  the  distance  from 
heaven  to  earth.    This  is  also  reproduced  in  Rev.  xviii. 

5.  For  the  phrase,  as  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  see 
Dan.  iy.  20.  Possibly  there  may  be  an  allusive  refer, 
ence  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  "  reaching  unto  heaven,"  as 
tiie  type  of  Babylonian  greatness  (Gren.  xi.  4). 

(10;  The  Lord  hath  brought  forth  our  right- 
eousness .  .  • — The  Hebrew  noun  is  plural — ^themany 
righieous  ctct8  or  forms  of  righteousness.  The  thought 
is  parallel  to  that  of  Isa.  Ixii.  1.  The  exile  in  Babylon 
had  been  a  time  of  reformation  and  growth  in  right- 
eousness. The  day  of  vengeance  on  the  oppressing 
city  was  also  a  dav  of  acouittal  for  Israel.  It  was  seen 
that  she  had  not  f orfeitea  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  She 
could  still  sing,  as  of  old  ( Jud^s  v.  11),  the  righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord,  and  would  sing  them,  as  of  old,  in 
the  restored  sanctuary  of  Zion. 

(11)  Make  bright  the  arrows.— Better,  iS^^t^en, 
the  "  polishing "  or  "  making  bright "  being  as  the 
means  to  that  end. 

Gather  the  shields.— Literally,  fill  the  ahields, 
i,e.,  arm  yourselves  with  them.    Tiie  large  shields  of 


the  Persian  soldiers  covered  the  whole  bodv,  and  the 
man  literally  filled  them.  The  LXX.  and  Yulgate  a^ee 
in  rendering  the  noun  **  q[uivers  '*  instead  of  "  shields," 
but  this  would  seem  to  hiave  been  a  conjecture  rising 
out  of  a  wish  to  connect  the  two  clauses.  The  render- 
ing of  the  Authorised  version  agrees  with  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Song  Sol.  iv.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  11 ;  2  Kings 
xi.  10.  Some  critics  interpret  the  words  as  meaning 
"fill  the  shields  with  oil,"  as  parallel  to  "sharpen  the 
arrows,"  and  agreeing  with  "anoint  the  shield"  in 
Isa.  xxi.  5. 

Of  the  kings  of  the  Modes.- As  with  the  Greeks 
in  their  use  of  the  terms  Medise  and  Medism,  so 
with  the  Hebrews  the  Medes  are  more  prominent 
than  the  Persians  in  the  work  of  destruction  (comp. 
Isa.  xiii.  17).  The  "  kings"  are  the  chieftains  of  tribes 
more  or  less  independent,  but  owning  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ruler  of 
Babylon,  after  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  in  Dan.  v.  31,  is 
"  Darius  the  Median,"  and  that  he  is  called  a  "  king." 

(12)  Set  up  the  standard  upon  the  walls  of 
Babylon.  —  The  Authorised  version,  following  the 
LXX.  and  the  Yulgate,  takes  the  words  as  an  ironical 
summons  to  a  defence  which  will  prove  fruitless.  The 
preposition  for  "upon"  may,  however,  mean  against, 
and  this  agrees  better  with  the  context.  The  "  stan- 
dards "  are  the  banners  or  signals  that  direct  an  attack 
on  a  ffiven  point  of  the  walls.  The  "watcli"  and 
"  watchmen  are  the  scouts  and  sentinels  placed  to 
g^ve  notice  of  any  attempt  at  a  sally  on  the  part  of 
the  besieged.  The  "  ambush  "  may  indicate  generally 
any  sudden  attack,  or,  more  specifically,  the  stratagem 
of  a  feigned  flight,  like  that  employed  by  Joshua  in 
the  attack  on  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  14-— 16;  comp.  Judges 
XX.  33— 36). 

(13)  o  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters. 
—The  words  find  an  illustration  of  singular  interest  in 
an  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  given  by  Oppert 
{Es^ed,  en  Mesop,  i.  p.  231) :  "  I  made  water  to  flow 
all  around  in  this  immense  dyke  of  earth.  I  carried 
an  aqueduct  across  these  great  waters  that  are  like 
unto  the  depths  of  the  sea."  See  also  Records  of  the 
Past,  V.  128.  The  dbannels  which  were  cut  for  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  seemed  at  once  intended  for 
a  line  of  defence  against  attack,  and  for  irrigation 
and  navigation.  To  some  extent  Babylon,  though  an 
inland  city,  must  have  presented  an  appearance  like  that 
of  Yenice  or  Amsterdiun. 

The  measure  of  thy  covetousness.— The  mea- 
sure is  literally  **  an  ell,"  and  for  **  covetousness"  many 
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covetousness.  <">  ■  The  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sworn  ^  by  himself,  saying.  Surely 
I  will  fill  thee  with  men,  as  with  cater- 
pillers  and  they  shall  ^lift  up  a  shout 
against  thee. 

(15)  *  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
>wer,  he  hath  established  the  world  by 
lis  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heaven  by  his  understanding.  (^^^  When 
he  uttereth  his  voice,  there  t«  a  *  multi- 
tude of  waters  in  the  heavens ;  and  he 
causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth :  he  maketh  lightnings 
with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  wind 
out  of  his  treasures.  ^^^^  'Every  man 
*is  brutish  by  his  knowledge;  every 
founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven 
image :  for  his  molten  image  is  falsehood, 
and  there  is  no  breath  in  them.  ^^^  They 
are  vanity,  the  work  of  errors :  in  the 
time  of  their  visitation  the  v  shall  perish. 
(19)  'The  portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like 
them ;  for  he  is  the  former  of  all  things : 
and  Israel  is  the  rod  of  his  inheritance : 
the  LoBD  of  hosts  is  his  name. 


<a  Amot6.B. 
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(20)  Thou  art  my  battle  ax  and  weapons 
of  war :  for  ^  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  vdU  I 
destroy  kingdoms;  <^)  and  with  thee 
will  I  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his 
rider;  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  chariot  and  his  rider ;  <^>  with 
thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and 
woman ;  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  old  and  young;  and  with  thee 
will  I  break  in  pieces  the  young  man 
and  the  maid ;  ^^jJ)  I  will  also  break  in 
pieces  with  thee  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock;  and  with  thee  wUl  I  break  in 
pieces  the  husbandman  and  his  yoke  of 
oxen;  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  captains  and  rulers.  (^>  And  I 
will  render  imto  Babylon  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea  all  their  evil 
that  they  have  done  in  Zion  in  your 
sight,  saith  the  Lord. 

<25)  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  de- 
stroying mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
destroyest  all  the  earth:  and  I  will 
stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and 


commentators  e^re  the  meauing  of  "  that  which  is  cnt 
off,"  a  "  piece  or  "  section."  So  taken,  we  may  trans- 
late ike  ell-mecuure  of  thy  portioUf  the  allotted  time  of 
prosperity  decreed  in  the  Divine  counsels.  Others, 
following  the  Ynlgate,  **pedali8  precisionis  hwc,"  give 
**  the  ell-measnre  of  thy  cutting  off,"  i.e.,  the  appointed 
time  of  destruction. 

(U)  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn  by  himself. 
— ^This  is,  as  in  chap.  xlix.  13 ;  Amos  vi.  8,  the  most 
solemn  form  of  affirmation.  Compare  Heb.  vi.  13,  and 
Note  on  chap.  xlix.  13. 

Surely  1  will  fill  thee  with  men,  as  with 
oaterplLLers. — Better,  with  grasshoppers  or  locusts, 
the  f idlest  type  of  the  swarms  of  the  destroyer  (Nah. 
iii.  15).  The  "  Surely  "  answers  to  the  Hebrew  "  For 
if,"  as  giving  the  condition  on  which  the  shouting 
depends. 

They  shall  lift  up  a  shout  against  thee.— 
The  thoujB^ht  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  xxv.  30.  The 
'*  shout "  is  that  of  those  who  tread  the  grapes  in  the 
wine-press,  and  that,  as  in  Isa.  Ldii.  2, 3,  is  the  received 
symbol  of  conquest  and  destruction. 

(15-19)  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power 
- . . — The  five  verses  are  a  reproduction  of  chap.  x.  12 
— 16,  fitted  in  here  to  enhance  the  majesty  of  Him  Who 
decrees  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  appoints  Israel 
to  be  the  instrument  of  that  destruction.  The  word 
"Israel,"  as  the  italics  show,  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  we  have  a  sufficient  sense  without  it.  "  He  is  the 
former  of  all  things,  and  of  the  rod  (t.e.,  the  tribe)  of 
liis  inheritance."  The  English  Torsion  follows  the  Yxd- 
g^te  and  the  Targum  in  treating  the  omission  as  an 
error  of  transcription.    (See  Notes  on  chap.  x.  12 — 16.) 

(20)  Thou  art  my  battle  ax  .  .  .—Better,  my 
mace.  The  axe  is  not  found  on  Assvrian  monuments 
as  a  weapon  of  war  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  is  a  question  who  is  thus  addressed — ^Babylon,  or 
Oyme  as  the  destroyer  of  Babylon,  or  Israel.    On  the 


whole,  the  second  seems  the  more  probable  answer. 
The  "hammer  of  the  whole  earth"  is  broken  bv  a 
mightier  weapon  than  itself.     (See  Note  on  chap.l.  23.) 

w  ith  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  .  .  .—The 
tense,  in  this  and  in  the  following,  should  be  the 
present  The  force  of  the  verb  is  multiplied  by  the 
emphatic  iteration.  All  obstacles  are  to  he  crushed  in 
the  victorious  march  of  the  conqueror. 

(23)  With  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  captains 
and  rulers. — The  exhausting  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  culminates  in  the  ruling  caste.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "  captain "  {Pekha)  is  interesting 
as  connected  with  the  Arabic,  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar  in  the  form  Pacha  (Fiirst,  Lex.). 

(25)  o  destroying  mountain.— Sin^larly  enough 
the  phrase  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applied  in  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  is  there 
rendered  by  the  Authorised  version  as  "  the  Mount  of 
Corruption."  It  adds  to  the  interest  that  this  name  so 
given  appears  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  familiar  to  Jeremiah.  There  it  is  ap 
plied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  having  been  the  centn 
of  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  and  Chemosh  and  Milcom, 
destroying  the  faith  and  life  of  Israel.  Here,  not 
without  the  thought  that  the  false  worship  of  Babylon 
was  the  root  of  all  its  evils,  the  prophet  applies  it  to 
that  city.  The  use  of  the  term  "  mountain,  literally 
quite  inapplicable,  was  symbolical  of  its  sovereignty. 
The  latter  clause  of  the  verse  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  prophet  had  before  him  the  picture  of  a 
volcano. 

And  wiU  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain.— 
Literally,  o  mountain  of  6ttr»ungH-cither  actively,  as 
rolling  down  its  lava  and  stones  to  the  destruction  of  all 
below ;  or  passively,  as  spent  and  burnt  out.  As  the 
sentence  describes  the  doom  of  Babylon,  the  latter 
meaning  seems  preferable.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the    fact  that    there    is    an    extinct  volcano  known 
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roll  thee  down  froiu  the  rocks,  and  will 
make  thee  a  burnt  mountain.  ^^>  And 
thej  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a 
corner,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations ;  but 
thou  shalt  be  ^  desolate  for  ever,  saith 
the  LoBD. 

(^^  Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land, 
blow  the  trumpet  among  the  nations, 
prepare  the  nations  against  her,  call 
together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of 
Amrat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz ;  appoint 
a  captain  against  her ;  cause  the  horses 
to  come  up  as  the  rough  caterpillers. 
(28)  Prepare  against  her  the  nations  with 
the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the  captains 
thereof,  and  all  the  rulers  thereof,  and 
all  the  land  of  his  dominion.     <®)  And 


1  Keh.,everUuting 
deviation*. 


the  land  shall  tremble  and  sorrow :  for 
every  purpose  of  the  Lord  shall  be  per- 
formed against  Babylon,  to  make  the 
land  of  Babylon  a  desolation  without  an 
inhabitant.  (*^)  The  mighty  men  of 
Babylon  have  forbom  to  fight,  they  have 
remained  in  their  holds:  their  might 
hath  failed;  they  became  as  women: 
they  have  burned  her  dwelling-places ; 
her  bars  are  broken.  <^i)  One  post  shall 
run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger 
to  meet  another,  to  shew  the  Iring  of 
Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one 
end,  <^^  and  that  the  passages  are  stopped^ 
and  the  reeds  they  have  burned  with 
fire,  and  the  men  of  war  are  afi&ighted* 
(33)  YoT  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hostis,  the 


as  Koukal  ( »  fire),  which  rises  to  a  height  of  300 
feet  above  the  river  Khabour^  in  Western  Assyria 
(the  Chebar  of  Ezek.  i.  3),  consisting  of  loose  lava, 
scorisB,  and  ashes.  (Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies, 
i.  189.)  Possibly  the  prophet,  who  had  journeyed 
to  the  Euphrates,  had  seen  in  this  the  symbol  of 
the  "destroying  mountain"  that  destroyed  itself. 
Babylon  was  for  him  an  extinct  volcano. 

(20)  They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for 
a  corner. — The  prophet  nses  general  language  ap- 
plicable to  any  city  destroyed  by  fire,  without  noting 
the  special  fact  that  Babylon  was  built  of  bricks. 

(27f  Prepare  the  nations.— The  word  here  and 
in  verse  29  conveys,  as  in  chap.  xxii.  7,  the  idea  of 
consecration. 

Call  together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashohenaz.— The  first  of  these 
names  was  unknown  to  Greek  and  Roman  geogra^ers, 
and  though  here  rendered  Arareth  by  the  fiXX.,  is 
elsewhere  translated  by  Armenia,  as  in  the  English 
version  of  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  The  name  Ararat  is  Sanscrit, 
and  means  "  the  holy  land."  The  site  of  Minni  has  not 
been  identified,  and  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
unless,  with  some  scholars,  we  find  it  in  Ps.  xlv.  9, 
and  translate  '*  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  of  Minni." 
The  name  "  Minyes "  is  found  in  Josephus  {Antl, 
i.  3,  p.  6),  and  Minnai  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
Rawhnson  (Herod,  i.  p.  464)  places  them  above 
Lake  Urumiyeh.  It  is  dear  from  the  context  that 
their  country  formed  part  of  Armenia.  Ashchenaz 
appears  in  Gen.  x.  3  as  connected  with'Gomer,  i.e., 
with  the  Scythians.  The  first  syllable  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  root  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  the  continent.  The  modem 
Jews  apply  the  name  Askkenazim  to  those  of  their  race 
that  are  settled  in  Grermany  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
name  Sephardim  being  applied  to  those  of  Spam  and 
the  West. 

Appoint  a  captain  against  her.— The  word  for 
"captain"  is  found  only  here  and  in  Nah.  iii.  17. 
It  was  probably  an  As(^rian  word,  meaning  either 
"captain  "or  "host." 

Cause  the  horses  to  oome  up  as  the  rough 
caterpillers.— Better,  as  the  bristly  locusts.  The 
word  describes  the  insect  in  its  third  stage  of  growth, 
when  the  wings  are  not  yet  unfolded  from  their  cases, 
and  when  they  are  most  destructive  in  their  ravages. 


(28)  All  the  land  of  his  dominion.— The  use  of 
the  singular  pronoun  indicates  that  the  prophet  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  the  kings,  captains,  and  rulers  (see 
Note  on  verse  23)  are  all  under  one  sovereign  leader — 
i.e.,  under  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

(29)  And  the  land  shall  tremble  and  sorrow. 
— ^The  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  are  in  the  past  tense,  the 
prophet  seeing,  as  it  were,  the  very  event  which  he 
portrays  passing  before  him  in  his  vision. 

(90)  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  for- 
bom to  fight.— The  verses  that  follow  paint  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  stratagem  related  in  the 
Note  on  chap.  1.  24.  Those  who  *'  have  burned  "  are,  of 
course,  the  mvaders.  They  here  be^n  by  setting  the 
houses  of  the  city  on  fire  and  breaking  open  the  gates 
tiiat  led  from  the  river  into  the  streets  of  tne  city,  while 
the  panic-stricken  people  fled  to  their  citadel  in  despair. 

(31)  One  post  shaU  run  to  meet  another.— 
The  words  exactly  answer  to  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Babylon  g^ven  in  Herod,  i.  (see  Note  on  chap.  li.  24). 
The  history  of  Belshazzar's  feast  (Dan.  v.  1 — 30)  must 
obviously  nave  ended  in  a  like  result.  No  words  coxdd 
paint  more  vividly  the  panic  of  the  surprised  city. 

(32)  That  the  passages  are  stopped.— These 
were  probably  the  ferries  across  the  Euphrates,  by 
which  one  part  of  the  city  was  in  communication 
with  the  other.  These  were  at  the  ends  of  the  streets 
that  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  eates — ^left 
open  in  the  panic  of  surprise — ^led  down  to  them.  Be- 
sides these  tnere  was  one  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  in 
the  middle  and  a  tunnel  under  it  (Herod,  i.  lo6).  The 
word  is  elsewhere  used  for  fords,  as  in  Gen.  xxxii.  22 ; 
Judges  iii.  28,  but  cannot  have  that  meaning  here,  as 
the  Euphrates  was  not  f  ordable  at  Babylon. 

The  reeds  they  have  burned  with  flre.-'The 
word  for  "  reeds "  is  elsewhere  (Isa.  xiv.  23,  xli.  18 ; 
Exod.  vii.  19,  viii.  6)  translated  "  jwol."  Here  it  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  great  pool  constructed  hj  Nitocns  as 
a  reservoir  or  dock.  This  was  probablv  left  dry  bv  the 
diversion  of  the  river  into  another  channel,  and  the 
reeds  which  grew  in  it,  perhaps  also  the  flood-g^tes  of 
the  canals,  and  the  ships  that  were  in  dock,  were  burnt 
by  the  Persians.  The  very  pools  were  the  scene  of 
a  conflagration. 

(S3)  The  daughter  of  Babylon  .  .  .—More 
literallv.  The  daughter  of  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing' 
floor,  tn  the  time  when  it  is  trodden  {i.e.,  when  it  is 
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God  of  Israel ;  The  daughter  of  Babylon 
is  like  a  threshingfloor,  Hi  is  time  to 
thresh  her :  jet  a  little  while,  and  the 
time  of  her  harvest  shall  come. 

(S4J  Kebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon hath  devoured  me,  he  hatii  crushed 
me,  he  hath  made  me  an  empty  vessel, 
he  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  dragon, 
he  hath  filled  his  belly  with  my  delicates, 
he  hath  cast  me  out.  ^^)  ^  The  violence 
done  to  me  and  to  my  ^  flesh  he  upon 
Babylon,  shall  the  ^  inhabitant  of  Zion 
say ;  and  my  blood  upon  the  inhabitants 
ofChaldea,shallJerusalemsay.  W  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  Behold,  I  will 
plead  thy  cause,  and  take  vengeance  for 
thee ;   and  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and 


I  Or,  fn  th«  time 
that  he  threeheth 
her. 


IHeb.,    Jfy    vio- 
lence. 


3  Or,  remainder. 


i  Reb-tinhabUreBM. 


i  Or.  shake  them- 
eelvee. 


make  her  springs  dry.  <^^  And  Babylon 
shall  become  heaps,  a  dweUingplace  for 
dragons,  an  astonishment,  and  an  hiss- 
ing, without  an  inhabitant.  ^^>  Thev 
slmil  roar  together  like  lions :  they  shall 
*yell  as  lions'  whelps.  <^J  In  their  heat 
I  will  make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make 
them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice^ 
and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not 
wake,  saith  the  Lobd.  <^>  I  will  bring 
them  down  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter, 
like  rams  with  he  goats. 

^*^>  How  is  Sheshach  taken  !  and  how 
is  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  sur- 
prised! how  is  Babylon  become  an 
astonishment  among  the  nations  I  ^^^  Tha 
sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon :  she  is 


being  prepared  for  the  actual  process),  yet  a  little 
v>h^,  ana  the  time  of  harvest  shall  come  to  her.  The 
imagery  is  so  familiar  that  it  hardly  needs  an  illustra- 
tion (see  l^s.  i.  4;  Isa.  xzi.  10,  xxviii.  27,  28;  Micah 
iv.  13).  The  time  of  "  her  harvest "  of  the  Authorised 
version  is  ambiguous.  What  is  meant  is  that  the 
beaped-up  treasures  of  Babylon  are  but  as  the  harvest 
which  shall  be  reaped  by  her  conquerors,  and  the  city 
itself  as  i^e  thrediing-floor  on  whicn  men  shall  trample 
on  the  plunder. 

(Si)  He  hath  made  me  an  empty  Tessel.— The 
pronouns  in  one  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  most  of 
them  in  the  plural,  "devoured  us,  crushed  us,  made 
iw."  The  prophet  speaks  of  himself  and  Israel  as 
having  suffered  wrong  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  land  had  oeen  spoiled  till  it 
was  as  an  "  empty  vessel." 

He  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  dragon.— 
The  Hebrew  noun  probably  stands  for  a  **  crocodile  " 
(as  in  Isa.  zzvii.  1,  11.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  3),  or  is  used 
generally  for  any  sea-monster.  The  "  delicates " 
{"  dainties  "  in  Gen.  xlix.  20)  are  the  com  and  wine  and 
oil  and  fruits  of  Palestine  with  which  the  Chaldtean 
armies  had  enriched  themselves. 

(35)  The  violence  done  to  me  and  to  my  flesh 
.  .  . — The  imagery  of  the  "  dragon  "  or  "  crocodile  "  is 
continued.  The  ** inhahitress  of  Zion"  pleads  that 
her  "flesh"  and  "blood"  have  been  devoured  bv  the 
Babvlonian  conqueror,  and  asks  for  the  application  of 
the  law  of  retribution. 

(»^)  I  will  dry  up  her  sea  .  .  .—The  nouns  have 
been  variously  interpreted,  some  commentators  refer- 
ring it  to  the  "  sea "  of  confluent  nations,  and  finding 
the  wealth  of  Babylon  in  the  "  springs "  that  fed  its 
greatness ;  others  to  the  Euphrates,  or  to  the  sea-like 
alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  canak  and  streams  in 
which  the  city  stood,  often  flooded  by  the  river,  so 
that  it  became  as  an  actual  sea  (Herod,  i  184),  or 
specially  to  the  large  lake  described  in  the  Note 
on  verse  32.  So  in  Isa.  xxi.  1  BaWlon  is  described 
as  "the  desert  of  the  sea."  The  Hebrew  word  for 
"  springs "  is  in  the  singular,  her  reservoir.  Pro- 
bably the  literal  and  figurative  meanings  run  into 
one  another,  and  the  "  drying  in> "  describes  the 
exhaustion  of  the  power  of  which  the  "  sea  "  was  the 

Snbol.      In  Bicv.  xvi.  12  we   have   apparently   an 
nsive  reference  to  the  language  of  this  prediction. 


(S3p  Babylon  shall  become  heaps  .  .  .—It  is 
significant,  as  emphasising  the  law  of  retribution,  that 
the  terms  are  the  same  as  those  used  of  Jerusalem 
in  chaps,  ix.  11,  xix.  8,  xxv.  9,  18.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  present  aspect  of  Babvlon  than 
the  "heaps"  or  mounds  of  brickwork,  fragments 
of  potterv  and  earth,  that  are  now  scattered  over  the 
plain,  and  are  slowly  yielding  up  their  records  of  the 
past  to  explorers.  The  "  dragons  "  here  (not  the  same 
word  as  in  verse  34)  are  the  "jackals"  that  howl  in 
the  ruins.    (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  22.) 

(38)  They  shall  roar  together  like  lions  .  .  .^ 
The  words  are  not  a  continuation  of  the  picture  of  the 
preceding  verse,  but  carry  us  to  the  scene  of  reveliy 
that  preceded  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  princes  of 
Babylon  were  as  "  young  lions  "  (Amos  iii.  4)  roaring 
over  their  prey.  The  fii^  clause  as  well  as  the  second 
conveys  this  meaning,  and  there  is  probably  a  reference 
to  the  youth  of  rulers  like  Belshazzar. 

(39)  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts 
.  ,  . — The  words  are  stem  and  bitter  in  their  irony. 
When  the  revellers  are  hot  with  wine  and  lust  (comp. 
Hos.  vii.  4 — 7)  Jehovah  would  call  them  to  a  banquet 
of  another  kind.  The  wine  cup  which  He  would  give 
them  would  be  that  of  His  wrath  (chap.  xxv.  16,  17), 
and  their  drunken  joy  should  end  in  an  eternal  sleep. 
So  Herodotus  (i.  191)  narrates  that  when  Cyrus  todc 
the  city  by  his  stratagem  the  inhabitants  were  keeping 
a  feast  with  their  wonted  reveliy  and  license.  (Com- 
pare Xenoph.  Cyropasd.  vii.  23.) 

(^)  I  will  bring  them  down  like  lambs  to 
the  slaughter  .  •  . — The  figure  is  changed,  and  the 
revellers  appear  as  themselves  destined  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  the  slaughter-house  (chaps,  xlviii.  15, 1. 27).  As 
the  "  bullocks  "  of  chap.  1.  27  are  the  chosen  warriors, 
so  the  lambs,  sheep,  he-goats  represent  the  different 
classes  of  the  population  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18).    All  alike  are  given  over  to  the  sword. 

W  How  is  Sheshach  taken  I—"  Sheshach,"  it 
wiU  be  remembered,  is  the  cypher  which,  as  explained 
in  the  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  z6,  stands  for  Babylon. 
Here,  in  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  balances 
the  actual  name  of  the  city  in  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse.  The  word  "  surprised  "  is  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "  stopped  "  in  verse  32. 

(42)  ^phe  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon  •  •  •— 
The  literal  explanation  of  the  words  as  referring  to  th» 
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covered  wittthe  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof.  <^)  Her  cities  are  a  desolation, 
a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth 
any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.  (**^  And 
I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will 
bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which 
he  Imth  swallowed  up :  and  the  nations 
shall  not  flow  together  any  more  unto 
him:  yea,  the  wall  of  Babylon  shall 
faJl. 

<^)  My  people,  go  ye  out  of  the  midst 
of  her,  and  deliver  ye  every  man  his 
soul  from  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord. 
<^^  And  lest  your  heart  faint,  and  ye 
fear  for  the  rumour  that  shall  be  heard 
in  the  land ;  a  rumour  shall  both  come 


1  Heb.,  vitU  upon. 


1  Or.  Both  Baby- 
Urn  is  to  fall,  O 
ye  gUUn  o/Itrael, 
and  with  Baby- 
Um,  &c 


8  Or,  the  country. 


one  year,  and  after  that  in  another  year 
8haU  corns  a  rumour,  and  violence  in  the 
land,  ruler  against  ruler. 

<*7^  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come, 
that  I  will  ^  do  judgment  upon  the  graven 
images  of  Babylon :  and  her  whole  land 
shall  be  confounded,  and  all  her  slain 
shall  fall  in  the  midst  of  her.  ^*®>  Then 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that 
is  therein,  shall  sing  for  Babylon :  for 
the  spoilers  shall  come  unto  her  from 
the  north,  saith  the  Lobd.  <^>  *A8 
Babylon  hath  caused  the  slain  of  Israel 
to  fall,  so  at  Babylon  shall  fall  the  slain 
of  all  *the  earth.  <^^  Ye  that  have 
escaped  the  sword,  go  away,  stand  not 
still :  remember  the  Lord  afar  o£^  and 


innndation  of  the  Enphrates  adopted  by  some  com- 
mentators is  clearly  inadmissible,  and  is  at  variance 
with  the  next  verse.  The  prophet  falls  back  on  an 
image  which  he  had  used  before  (chap.  xlvi.  7),  and 
which  had  become  familiar  through  Isaiah  (viii.  7,  8, 
xvii.  12),  and  speaks  of  Babylon  as  covered  with  the 
great  sea  of  nations  that  were  sweeping  over  her. 

(^)  Her  cities  are  a  desolation  .  .  .—The  word 
for  ''wilderness"  is  Arabah,  commonly  used  of  the 
sandy  desert  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  prophet 
seems  to  dwell  with  a  stem  delight  on  the  seeming 
paradox  that  the  sea  with  which  Babylon  is  to  be  over- 
flowed, the  floods  of  invaders  and  destroyers,  shall 
leave  her  cities  and  her  plains  drier  and  more  sandy 
than  before. 

(44)  And  I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon.— See 
Note  on  chap.  1.  2.  The  god  whom  Babvlon  wor- 
shipped is,  as  before,  thought  of  as  sharing  ner  down- 
fall. He  is  made  to  disgorge  his  spoil,  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  of  Jehovah  that  had  been  placed  in  his 
temple  (Dan.  v.  2 ;  Ezra  i.  7). 

The  wall  of  Babylon  shall  fall.— The  words, 
though  they  repeat  the  statement  of  chap.  1.  15,  have 
here  a  special  signiflcance.  The  two  great  walls  of 
the  city  bore,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  names  of 
Imgur-Bel  (—  Bel  protects)  and  Nimetti-Bel  (=  the 
dwelling  of  Bel),  and  were  thus  specially  consecrated 
to  him  as  their  tutelary  deity  (Oppert,  Expedite  en 
Mesop.,  i.  p.  227 ;  Records  of  the  Past,  v.  124).  The 
name  of  tne  last  king  of  Babylon,  Belshazzar,  is  a 
further  indication  of  the  reverence  felt  for  him  as  the 
supreme  object  of  worship. 

*«)  Go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her  .  .  .—The 
prophet  repeats,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  iteration,  the 
summons  of  chaps.  1.  8,  li.  6.  Tlie  '*  fierce  anger  of  the 
Lord"  is  that  which  was  directed  primarily  against 
Babylon,  but  which  would  also  fall  on  those  who  chose 
to  remain  and  become  "partakers  in  her  plagues." 
(Compare  Rev.  xviii.  4.) 

(^)  And  lest  your  heart  faint  .  •  .—Better,  Let 
not  your  heart  faint;  fear  ye  not.  .  . 

For  the  rumour  that  shall  be  heard  in  the 
land. — It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  city  would  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  uncertainty  and  suspense.  Men  would  hear  of  the 
union  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Gyrus,  of 
the  murder  of  Evil-Merodach  by  Neriglissar,  of  the 


death  of  Neriglissar  in  fighting  against  the  enemy 
(B.C.  555).  The  child-king,  whom  Berosus  calls  Labo- 
rosoarchod,  was  dethroned  by  his  nobles  after  a  few 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  father  of  the  Bel- 
shazzar of  Dan.  V.  1,  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  whose 
true  name  was  Nabo-nahid.  The  whole  empire  was  in 
the  throes  of  dissolution.  The  words  present  a  singular 
parallel  to  those  which  speak  of  "  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  "  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  Luke  xxi.  9. 

(47)  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come  .  .  .— 
The  first  word  has  its  full  force.  The  Israelite  exiles 
were  to  infer  from  the  rumours  and  disorders  of  the 

5 receding  verse,  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand, 
'he  formula,  **  behold,  the  days  come,"  was  Jeremiah's 
customarv  manner  of  announcing  a  prediction  (comp. 
chaps,  vii.  32,  xvi.  14,  et  al.).  For  "  slain"  some  com- 
mentators read  "  wounded  "  or  "  smitten,"  as  the  word 
is  rendered  in  Ps.  bdx.  26 ;  Job  xxiv.  12,  the  words 
that  follow  indicating  that  the  wounded  shall  have 
no  power  to  escape,  but  shall  fill  the  city  with  their 
corpses. 

m  Then  the  heaven  and  the  earth  .  .  .— 
The  prophet,  following  in  the  track  of  Isaiah  (xliv.  23), 
thinks  of  the  whole  creation  as  rejoicing  in  the  righteous 
judgment  of  Jehovah  on  the  gpiilty  city,  and  in  the 
liberation  of  His  people.  They  sing,  as  it  were,  their 
Te  Deum  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  under  the  attack  of 
the  Medo-Fersian  armies  "  from  the  North." 

(^)  As  Babylon  hath  caused  .  •  .—The  inter- 
polated words  and  the  marginal  reading  indicate  that 
the  construction  is  obscure,  but  the  Authorised  version 
probably  comes  close  to  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
The  punishment  that  falls  on  Babylon  comes  on  account 
of  her  slaughter  of  the  Israelites,  but  in  that^punish- 
ment  other  nations  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  who 
are  mingled  with  her  people  should  be  involved. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  shoxda  read  the  slain  of  all  the 
land,  as  giving  more  emphatically  the  law  of  retribution. 
The  rendering  of  the  margin,  "  Both  Babylon  is  to 
fall,  O  ye  slam  of  Israel,  and  with  Babylon  .  .  ,"  is 
adopted  by  some  recent  commentators,  but  g^ves  a  less 
satisfactory  meaning. 

(50)  Ye  that  have  escaped  the  sword  ,  .  ,— 
The  words  call  on  the  people  io  fulfil  the  prediction  of 
chap.  1.4,  5.  Even  in  that  distant  land,  "afar  off" 
from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  they  are  to  remember 
that  they  are  Israelites,  and  to  think  of  Jerusalem  as 
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let  Jemsalem  come  into  jour  mind. 
(51)  \Ye  are  confounded,  because  we  have 
heard  reproach:  shame  hath  covered 
our  faces  :  for  strangers  are  come  into 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord's  house. 
iS2)  Wherefore,  behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  do  judgment 
upon  her  graven  images :  and  through 
all  her  land  the  wounded  shall  groan. 
(53)  Though  Babylon  should  mount  up 
to  heaven,  and  though  she  should  fortify 
the  height  of  her  strength,  yet  from  me 
shall  spoilers  come  unto  her,  saith  the 
Lord. 

(5*)  A  sound  of  a  cry  cometh  from 
Babylon,  and  great  destruction  from 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans :  <^^  because 
the  Lord  hath  spoiled  Babylon,  and 
destroyed  out  of  her  the  great  voice; 
when  her  waves  do  roar  like  great 
waters,  a  noise  of  their  voice  is  uttered : 


1  Or,  Ths  wiUt  of 
broad  BabyUm. 


s  Or,  made  naked. 


5  Or,  on  (he  behalf 
of. 


W  because  the  spoiler  is  come  ui)on 
her,  even  upon  Babylon,  and  her  mighty 
men  are  taken,  every  one  of  their  bows 
is  broken :  for  the  Lord  God  of  recom- 
pences  shall  sxirely  requite.  (*^)  And  I 
will  make  drunk  her  princes,  and  her 
wise  men,  her  captains,  and  her  rulers, 
and  her  mighty  men:  and  they  shall 
sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake, 
saith  the  King,  whose  name  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

(58)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
^  The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be 
utterly  *  broken,  and  her  high  gates 
shall  be  burned  with  fire ;  and  the  people 
shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the 
fire,  and  they  shall  be  weary. 

(3©)  The  word  which  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet commanded  Seraiah  the  son  of 
Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  when  he 
went  ^  with  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah 


their  home.  In  Ps.  cxxxrii.  5,  6  we  have,  as  it  were, 
by  anticipation,  the  answer  of  the  exiles.  They  had 
not  forgotten  Jerusalem  in  the  revelry  of  their  con- 
qnerors.  They  were  not  likely  to  forget  her  when 
tneir  conquerors  were,  in  their  turn,  conquered. 

(51)  We  are  confounded,  because  we  have 
heard  reproach  .  •  . — The  answer  which  the  prophet 
seems  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  exiles,  is,  however, 
for  the  present,  of  a  different  character.  They  are 
cast  down  and  oppressed  bv  the  disgrace  that  has 
fallen  on  them  and  on  the  Holy  City.  Aliens  in  blood 
and  faith  have  profaned  their  sanctuaries.  Can  anv- 
thing  wipe  off  the  stain  of  that  disgrace?  The 
prophet  had  known  the  bitterness  of  that  thought  him- 
self (Lam.  i.  10,  ii.  7,  iv.  12),  and  had  learnt  how  to 
deal  with  it.  "  Yes,"  he  answers  in  the  next  verse, 
'*  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  of  retribution.  The 
idol-temples  which  had  been  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  their  Temple  shall  be  despoiled;  the  plunderers 
shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  destroyer." 

(53)  Though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to 
heaven  .  .  . — The  special  form  of  the  phrase  recalls 
the  language  of  the  builders  of  the  Tower  which  made 
the  name  of  Babvlon  conspicuous  (G^n.  xi.  4).  Even 
though  that  boastiul  attempt  should  be  realised,  Jere- 
miah savs,  it  should  prove  a  vain  defence.  As  it  was, 
the  walls  of  Babylon  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  built 
were  of  enormous  height.  Greek  writers,  possibly 
speaking  of  different  walls  (as  there  were  two  lines 
of  fortifications),  give  from  75  to  335  feet.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  records  their  greatness 
in  words  that  remind  us  of  Dan.  iv.  30.  '*  To  make 
more  difficult  the  attack  of  an  enemy  against  Imgur 
Bel,  the  indestructible  wall  of  Babylon,  1  constru<rbed 
a  bulwark  like  a  mountain  "  (Oppert,  Earned,  en  Mesop., 
i.  p.  230;  Records  of  the  Fast,  v.  p.  131). 

(55)  Because  the  Lord  hath  spoiled  Babylon 
.  .  . — In  verse  54  the  prophet  hears  the  cry  of  the 
captured  city.  The  "great  voice"  which  Jehovah 
"  aestrovs  "  or  "  makes  to  cease  "  is  the  stir  and  tumult 
of  life  that  surged,  as  it  were,  through  the  city  (Isa. 
rviii.  12,  13).  The  "  waves  "  are  those  of  the  "  sea " 
of  the  legions  of  her  conqueror  (see  verse  42),  and  they 


"roar" 


while  the  voices  that  were  heard  before  are 
hushed  in  the  silence  of  death. 

(56)  The  Iiord  Gkxl  of  recompenoes  .  .  .—The 
prophet  clothes  the  law  of  retribution  which  he  has 
oeen  asserting  throughout  the  chapter  with  a  new 
majesty  by  connecting  it  with  a  new  Divine  Name 
(comp.  chap,  xziii.  6).  Jehovah  delights,  as  it  were, 
to  manifest  Himself  in  that  aspect.  He  is  a  God  of 
retribution,  Jehovah,  and  will  be  true  to  that  title. 

(57)  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes.— The 
imagery  is  repeated  from  verse  39,  and  carries  out  the 
thought  of  chap.  xxv.  15,  16,  27.  On  the  list  of 
officers  see  Note  on  verse  23. 

(58)  Her  high  gates  shall  be  burned  with  fire. 
— ^These  were  part  of  the  works  on  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar prided  himself  as  the  restorer  of  the  city. 
The  inscription  already  quoted  refers  to  these  as 
well  as  to  the  walls:  "Babylon  is  the  refuge  of 
the  god  Merodach.  I  have  finished  Imgur  Bel, 
his  great  enclosure.  In  the  threshold  of  the  great 
gates  I  have  adjusted  folding-doors  in  brass."  (Oppert, 
ut  supra;  Comp.  also  Records  of  the  Past,  v.  pp. 
125,  K7). 

The  people  shall  labour  in  vain.— The  words 
are  all  but  verbally  identical,  in  some  MSS.  absolutely 
so,  with  those  of  Kab.  ii.  13.  In  both  the  thought  is 
that  the  stately  edifices  which  had  been  raised  with  so 
much  toil  by  the  slave-labour  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
subjects  and  captives  should  all  be  fruitless.  The 
walls  of  Babylon  are  described  by  Herod,  (i.,  173). 
possibly  with  some  exaggeration,  as  50  cubits  (—75 
feet)  thick  and  200  high. 

(59)  Seraiah  the  son  of  Neriah.— The  great  pro- 
phecy has  reached  its  close,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  is  of  the  nature  of  an  historical  appendix.  The 
mention  of  both  father  and  grandfather  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Seraiah  was  the  brother  of  Jeremiah's  friend  and 
secretary,  Baruch  (chap,  xxxii.  13).  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  the  prophet  should  select  him  as  the  de- 
positorv  of  the  great  prediction.  The  term  "quiet 
prince,  which  the  Authorised  version  adopts  from 
Luther,  means  really  prince  of  the  resting-place,  and  de- 
scribes an  office  like  tnat  of  our  quartermaster-general. 
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JEREMIAH,  Ln. 


The  Reign  ofZedehiah, 


into  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign.  And  (his  Seraiah  woe  a  ^  quiet 
prince.  ^^^  So  Jeremiah  wrote  in  a 
book  all  the  evil  that  should  come 
upon  Babylon,  even  all  these  words  that 
are  written  against  Babylon. 

<^)  And  Jeremiah  said  to  Seraiah, 
When  thou  comest  to  Babylon,  and 
shalt  see,  and  shalt  read  all  these  words ; 
<®)  then  shalt  thou  say,  O  Lord,  thou 
hast  spoken  against  this  place,  to  cut  it 
off,  that  none  shall  remain  in  it,  neither 
man  nor  beast,  but  that  it  shall  be 
^  desolate  for  ever.  <®J  And  it  shall  be, 
when  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  reading 
this  book,  that  thou  shalt  bind  a  stone 
to  it,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of 


1  Or,  vrinee  of  J/if- 
nucAo,  or.  chief 
chamberlain. 


B.C.  SOOl 


2     Heb.,    dMoHor 

tiOIM. 


a  2  Kinge  2A.  18. 


S  Heb.,  reigned. 


Euphrates :  (^)  and  thou  shalt  say.  Thus 
shaJl  Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise 
from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her : 
and  they  shall  be  weary. 

Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah. 

CHAPTER  Ln.— Ci)  Zedekiah  was 
*one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he 
^  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  eleven 
years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's 
name  wa^  Hamutal  the  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  <^>  And  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
LoBD,  according  to  all  that  Jehoiakim 
had  done.  <^)  For  through  the  anger  of 
the  LosD  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  till  he  had  cast  them  out 


He  would  seem  to  have  been  attendant  on  Zedekiah, 

Srobably  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Yegulate  the 
etails  of  the  jonmey  to  Babylon,  and  arrange  the 
resting-places  at  its  several  stages.  The  versions 
seem  to  nave  been  perplexed  by  the  unusual  title,  the 
LXX.  giving  "  ruler  of  the  ^fts,"  and  the  Vulgate 
"prince  of  prophecy."  The  prediction  would  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  parting  gift  to  him. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.— The  date  is 
significant  as  giving  a  missing  link  in  the  history. 
l£e  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign  was  memorable  for 
the  gaSiering  at  Jerusalem  of  ambassadors  from  the 
kin^s  of  Eaom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Zidon, 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederacy 
against  i^ebuchadnezzar,  and  Jeremiah  had  condemned 
all  such  schemes  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  Jehovah 
(chap,  xxvii.  1 — 13).  It  is  probable  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar summoned  the  king  of  Judah  to  Babylon  to 
question  him  as  to  this  scheme,  and  to  demand  an 
act  of  renewed  homage.  On  this  journey  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  brother  of  the  prophet's  friend  and 
fellow-worker,  and  Jeremiah  takes  the  opportunity  of 
committing  to  his  charge  what  we  may  call  an  esoteric 
prophecy,  Bfting  up  the  veil  of  the  future.  He  coun- 
selled submission  for  the  present,  because  resistance 
was  premature,  and  would  prove  futile.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  law  of  retribution  would 
be  fulfilled  in  Babylon  as  it  had  been  fulfilled  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  proceeding  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  prediction  of  chap,  xxvii.  7,  that  all 
nations  should  serve  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son  and 
his  son's  son  till  the  "  very  time  of  his  land "  should 
come.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  duplicate 
copy  was  kept  by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah,  of  which  the 
present  text  of  chaps.  1.  and  li  is  a  transcript. 

(eo)  So  JeremiaJi  wrote  in  a  book.— The  "  book  " 
is,  as  elsewhere,  a  parchment  roll.  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  long  prophecy  was  all  written  on  one 
roll,  so  that  it  might  be  a  fitter  symbol  of  the  city  that 
was  its  subject. 

(61)  When  thou  oomest  to  Babylon,  and  shalt 
see,  and  shalt  read  .  .  . — The  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  would  be  better  expressed  by,  thou  shalt  see 
to  it  and  read,  or  see  to  it  and  read.  The  English 
version,  as  it  is,  leaves  it  doubtful  who  or  what  is  to 
be  seen.  The  verb  for  "  read  "  implies  reading  aloud. 
Seraiah  was  to  read  the  prophecy  to  those  whom  it 


concerned,  probably  to  a  chosen  few  among  his  own 
countrymen.  The  idea  that  it  was  to  be  read  to  the 
Babylonians  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

(62)  Then  shalt  thou  say,  O  Lord  .  .  .—The 
words  which  recite  the  predictions  of  chap.  1.  3,  39  are 
of  the  nature  of  an  impued  prayer,  reminding  Jehovah 
of  that  which  He  had  promised,  and  entreating  him 
to  fulfil  it.  "  Thou  hast  said  "  was  to  be  the  ground 
of  the  suppliant's  prayer  for  the  fulfilment. 

(63)  Thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it.— The  meaning 
of  the  symbolic  act,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  girdle 
of  chap.  xiii.  1 — 7,  in  the  potter's  vessel  of  chap.  xix. 
10,  ana  in  the  yokes  of  chap,  xxvii.  2,  is  explained  in 
the  following  verse.  The  parchment  roll  by  itself  might 
have  floated,  and  been  picked  up  and  read,  and  so  th6  stone 
was  tied  to  it  that  it  might  sink  at  once,  and  thus  pre- 
figure the  destruction  of  the  city.  (Compare  the  re- 
appearance of  the  symbols  in  Rev.  xviii.  21,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  ihe  mystical  Babylon.) 

(6*)  They  shall  be  weary.— The  words  are  iden- 
tical with  those  that  had  closed  the  gre&i  prophecy  in 
verse  58.  What  was  meant  was  probably  that  Seraiah 
was  to  repeat  the  last  words  of  the  prediction,  and, 
as  they  P&ssed  his  lips,  was  to  fling  the  roll  into  the 
river.  That  submersion  was  typical  of  the  end  of 
the  futile  labour  and  weariness  of  the  men  of  the 
doomed  city. 

Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah.— The 
words  are  clearly  of  the  nature  of  what  we  should  call 
an  editorial  note  by  the  compiler  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 

Ehecies,  Baruch  or  another.    He  is  careful  to  inform 
is  readers  that  the  narrative  that  follows  in  chap.  lii. 
was  not  written  by  Jeremiah. 

LH. 

'  The  narrative  that  follows  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
historical  appendix,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  identical 
with  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 — ^xxv.  30.  For  the  most  part, 
accordingly,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes  on 
those  chapters.  Whether  the  compiler  of  2  Kings 
copied  from  the  editor  of  Jeremian,  or  conversely; 
whether  the  prophet  was  his  own  editor,  or  whether 
that  office  was  undertaken  by  a  contemporary,  Baruch 
or  another,  or  at  a  much  later  date ;  whether  it  was 
written  at  Babylon  or  Jerusalem,  are  questions  which 
must  remain  unsettled.  The  last  fact  mentioned  in 
each  case,  the  release  of  Jehoiachin  by  Evil-Merodach, 
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JEKEMIAH^    lill.  Zedekiah  Imprisoned  at  Babylon. 


from  his  presence,  that  Zedeldah  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(*^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  *  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month,  in 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  Nebu- 
chadrezzar king  of  Babylon  came,  he 
and  all  his  army,  against  Jerusalem,  and 
pitched  against  it,  and  built  forts  against 
it  round  about.  (*)  So  the  city  was  be- 
sieged unto  the  eleventh  year  of  king 
2edekiah.  (^^  And  in  the  fourth  month, 
in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  the 
famine  was  sore  in  the  city,  so  that 
there  was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the 
land.  (^>  Then  the  city  was  broken  up, 
and  aU  the  men  of  war  fled,  and  went 
forth  out  of  the  city  by  night  by  the 
way  of  the  gate  between  the  two  walls, 
which  was  by  the  king's  garden ;  (now 
the  Chaldeans  were  by  the  city  round 
about :)  and  they  went  by  the  way  of 
the  plain.  ^^>  But  the  army  of  the 
Chaldeans  pursued  after  the  king,  and 
overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho ;  and  all  his  army  was  scattered 
from  him.  ^^^  Then  they  took  the  king, 
and  carried  him  up  unto  the  king  of 
Babylon  toBiblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath ; 
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where  he  gave  judgment  upon  him. 
(^^)  Atid  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the 
sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes:  he 
slew  also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  in 
Biblah.  <ii)  Then  he  ^  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Zedekiah ;  and  the  kin?  of  Babylon 
bound  him  in  >  chains,  and  carriediim 
to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  ^  prison  till 
the  day  of  his  death. 

(^>  Now  in  the  fifth  month,  in  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king 
of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan,  *  ^  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  which  ^  served  the 
king  of  Babylon,  into  Jerusalem,  (^)  and 
burned  the  house  of  the  Lobd,  and  the 
king's  house;  and  all  the  houses  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  houses  of  the 
great  men,  burned  he  vrith  fire  :  ^*^  and 
all  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  were 
with  the  captain  of  the  guard,  brake  down 
all  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  round  about* 
(15)  Then  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of 
the  guard  carried  away  captive  certain 
of  the  poor  of  the  people,  and  the 
residue  of  the  people  that  remained  in 
the  city,  and  those  that  fell  away,  that 
fell  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  rest 


indicates  a  date  circ.  B.C.  562.  It  may  be  noted,  as 
indicating  that  the  copyist,  in  either  case,  exercised 
an  independent  jud^ent,  that  while  2  Kings  xxv. 
presents  the  form  JNebnchadnezzar,  Jer.  lii.  has  Nebu- 
chadrezzar,  the  latter  being  the  more  accurate  form. 

(0)  And  in  the  fourth  month.— Omitted  in  the 
Hebrew  of  2  Swings  xxv.  3,  but  supplied  in  the  English 
version. 

(7)  Went  forth  out  of  the  city.— Omitted  m  2 
Kings  xxv.  4. 

They  went  by  the  way  of  the  plain.— In  2 
Kin^  xxv.  4  "the  king  (not  in  the  Hebrew]  went 
(verb  in  the  singular)  the  way  toward  the  plain. 

(»}  To  Biblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath.— The 
descriptive  words  are  omitted  in  2  Kings  xxv.  6.  (See 
Note  on  chap,  xxxix.  5.) 

He  gave  judgment  upon  him.— In  2  Kings  xxv. 
6,  they  gave  judgment.  So  in  the  next  verse  "  the  king 
of  Babylon  slew "  takes  the  place  of  "  tiiey  slew "  in 
2  Kin^  xxv.  7. 

(10)  He  Blew  also  all  the  prinoes  of  Judah  in 
Biblah. — The  fact  is  not  stated  in  2  Kings  xxv.,  but  is 
found  in  chap,  xxxix.  6. 

(11)  And  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his 
death. — This  also  is  an  additional  detail  not  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  xxv.,  and  its  absence  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  that  was  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  two.  The 
word  for  "  prison  "  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  differs  from 
that  in  verse  31.  Literally  it  means  "Jiouse  of  visita- 
tion," and  this  may  imply  either  stricter  custody,  or 
more  severe  punishment  in  addition  to  imprisonment. 
The  LXX.  renders  it  bv  "  house  of  the  mill,  as  though 
Zedekiah,  after  he  had  been  blinded,  had  been  made  to 


do  slave-work  like  that  of  Samson.  Possibly  this  was 
merely  an  inference  from  Lam.  v.  13.  Such  treatment 
of  captive  kines  was,  however,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  Assyrian  and  Chaldeean  rulers.  Thus 
Assur-bani-pal  boasts  that  he  placed  a  king  of  Arabia 
in  chains,  and  bound  him  with  the  dogs,  and  caused 
him  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  great  gates  of  Nineveh 
{Beeords  of  the  Past,  i.  p.  93).  So  Darius,  in  the 
Behistun  inscription,  boasts  of  having  taken  a  rebel 
king  of  Sagartia,  cut  oft  his  nose  ana  ears,  and  kept 
him  chained  at  his  door  {Beeords  of  the  Past,  i.  p.  119). 

d^)  In  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.— 2  Kings 
XXV.  8  gives  the  "  seventh  day."  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertamingwhich  of  the  two  statements  is  the  more 
accurate.  The  Jews  have  always  kept  the  ninth  dfty  as 
a  commemorative  fast.  And  this  oate  is  given  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  2  Kings. 

Which  served  the  king  of  Babylon.— Better, 
which  stand  before  the  king.  The  Hebrew  word  is  one 
used  continually  of  honourable  service  (chap.  xxxv.  19 ; 
Num.  xxvii.  2,  21 ;  Deut.  i.  30).  In  2  Kings  xxv.  8  we 
have  the  less  accurate  term  of  "  servant "  or  "  slave," 
or  "  captain  of  the  gpiard."  (See  Note  on  chap,  xxxix.  9.) 

(IS)  All  the  houses  of  the  great  men.— More 
accurately,  all  the  greai  houses. 

(15)  Certain  of  tiie  poor  of  the  people.— Omitted 
in  2  Kings  xxv.  11,  and  probably  inserted  here  by  an 
error  of  transcription,  as  tne  next  verse  states  that  the 
"  poor  of  the  land  "  were  left  in  their  own  country. 

The  rest  of  the  multitude.-Better,  perhaps,  the 
remnant  of  the  worh-people,  as  in  Prov.  viu.  30,  where 
many  commentators  so  render  the  word,  "  I  was  with 
him  as  a  worker"  and  Song  Sol.  vii.  1.  The  versions, 
however,  agree  in  giving  "  multitude." 
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of  the  multitude.  ^^^J  But  Nebuzar- 
adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  left  certain 
of  the  poor  of  the  land  for  vinedressers 
and  for  husbandmen.  <^7^  Also  the 
«  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the 
brasen  sea  that  was  in  the  house  of  the 
LoRDy  the  Chaldeans  brake,  and  carried 
all  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon. 
(18)  The  caldrons  also,  and  the  ^  shovels, 
and  the  snuffers,  and  the  ^  bowls,  and 
the  spoons,  and  all  the  vessels  of  brass 
wherewith  they  ministered,  took  they 
away.  (^^^  And  the  basons,  and  the 
^  firepans,  and  the  bowls,  and  the  cal- 
drons, and  the  candlesticks,  and  the 
spoons,  and  the  cups ;  that  which  was 
of  gold  in  gold,  and  that  which  was 
of  silver  in  silver,  took  the  captain  of 
the  guard  away.  (^^  The  two  pillars, 
one  sea,  and  twelve  brasen  bulls  that 
were  under  the  bases,  whichking  Solomon 
had  made  in  the  house  of  the  Lobd  : 
^the  brass  of  all  these  vessels  was 
without  weight.  ^^^^  And  concerning  the 
*  pillars,  the  height  of  one  pillar  was 
eighteen  cubits ;  and  a  ^  fillet  of  twelve 
cubits  did  compass  it ;  and  the  thickness 
thereof  was  four  fiingers :  it  was  hollow. 
(^)  And  a  chapiter  of  brass  was  upon  it ; 
and  the  height  of  one  chapiter  was  five 
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cubits,  with  network  and  pomegranates 
upon  the  chapiters  round  about,  all  of 
brass.  The  second  pillar  also  and  the 
pomegranates  were  like  unto  these* 
(^^  And  there  were  ninety  and  six  pome- 
granates on  a  side ;  and  all  the  pome- 
granates upon  the  network  were  an 
hundred  round  about. 

(^).And  the  captain  of  the  guard  took 
Seraiah  the  chief  priest,  and  Zephaniah 
the  second  priest,  and  the  three  keepers 
of  the  *  door :  (^s)  j^g  took  also  out  of 
the  city  an  eunuch,  which  had  the 
charge  of  the  men  of  war ;  and  seven 
men  of  them  that  ^  were  near  the  king's 
person,  which  were  found  in  the  city ; 
and  the  ^  principal  scribe  of  the  host, 
who  mustered  the  people  of  the  land ; 
and  threescore  men  of  the  people  of 
the  land,  that  were  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  city.  (^>  So  Nebuzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  took  them,  and 
brought  them  to  the  king  of  Babylon 
to  Eiblah.  (^)  And  the  king  of  Babylon 
smote  them,  and  put  them  to  death  in 
Biblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  Thus 
Judah  was  carried  away  captive  out  of 
his  own  land. 

(28)  This  is  the  people  whom  Nebu- 
chadrezzar carried  away  captive  :  in  the 
seventh  year  three  thousand  Jews  and 


(18-ao)  The  caldrons  also,  and  the  shovels .  .  . 
— ^The  list  in  2  Kings  xxv.  14—16  omits  the  basons,  the 
caldrons,  the  candlesticks,  and  the  cups;  in  verse  15 
it  gives  the  definite  article  in  the  Hebrew  "  the  one  sea," 
and  omits  the  '*  twelve  brasen  bulls.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  bases  (1  Kings  yii.  27)  were  under  the  ten  layers 
which  were  nsed  £)r  washing  the  meat  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  twelve  bulls  (1  Kmgs  vii.  25)  supported  the 
molten  sea,  or  bigger  laver,  &t  the  priests*  ablutions ; 
2  Kings  xvi.  17  suggests  the  thought  that  the  bulk  of 
the  bronze  had  been  removed  by  Ahaz  and  given  to 
Tiglath  Pileser,  though  possibly  not  taken  away  by  him. 

(21-23)  And  oonoeming  the  pillars  .  .  .—In  2 
Kings  xxv.  16,  17  we  have  a  list  abbreviated  by  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  measurements  and  of  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  pomegranates.  *'  Chap- 
iter" is  the  old  English  word  for  the  "capital"  of  a 
column. 

On  a  side  .—The  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is 
towards  a  («each)  vjind — i.e.,  there  were  twenty-four 
pomegranates  on  each  side  of  the  square  pillars,  with 
one  at  each  comer,  making,  as  in  yerse  23,  one  hundred 
in  all. 

(25)  An  eunuoh,  which  had  the  charge  of  the 
men  of  war.— Omit  the  article  before  "  charge." 
The  Hebrew  term  (Pdkid)  conveys  the  meaning  of 
"  depu^,"  a  superintendent  under  a  chief  commander. 
The  officer  in  question  had  probably,  together  with 
the  persons  named  in  verse  2i,  been  more  conspicuous 
than  his  fellows  in  resisting  the  Chaldsaans. 
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Seven  men.— 2  Kings  xxv.  19  eives  "  five"  as  the 
number.  Here  also  we  have  to  think  of  the  exile  as  the 
punishment  of  prominence  in  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  chief  scribe  of  the  army,  the  "  secretary  of  war," 
would  naturally  occupy  such  a  position.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  men  as  tnose  "  that  were  near  the  king's 
person ''  (literally,  saw  the  hinges  face)  implies  a  high 
official  rank. 

(28)  This  is  the  people  •  .  .—Here  the  parallelism 
with  2  Kings  xxv.,  which  goes  on  to  g^ve  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  nistory  of  Gediuiah  and  Ishmael,  as  narrated 
in  chaps,  xl. — ^xliii.,  ceases,  and  the  writer  of  the  appendix 
goes  on  to  give  particulars  as  to  the  various  stages  of  the 
deportation  of  the  captives.  It  presents  some  difficul- 
ties in  detail.  (1)  The  date  given  here,  the  "  seventh 
year  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  does  uot  agree  with  2  Kings 
xxiv.  12,  which  gives  the  " eighth  year"  as  the  time  of 
the  first  deportation  after  the  defeat  of  Jehoiachin. 
(2)  The  number  of  the  captives  then  carried  into  exile, 
given  in  2  Kin^  xxiv.  14  at  10,000,  besides  the  crafts- 
men and  the  smiths,  is  given  here  as  3,023.  The  precision 
of  the  number  seems  to  imply  reference  to  a  register  or 
record  of  some  kind,  and  so  far  bears  primd  fade 
evidence  of  accuracy.  Probably  the  word  "  ten ''  lias 
dropped  out  before  "seven,"  and  we  have  here  the 
recora  of  a  second  deportation  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  wnUe  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
going  on,  and  made  up  in  part  of  prisoners  taken  in 
skirmishes,  and  partly  of  the  numerous  Jews  who  "  fell 
away  to  the  Chaldaeaiis "  (chap,  xxxvii.  13). 
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three  and  twenty  :  ^^  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  he  carried  away 
captive  from  Jerusalem  eight  hundred 
thirty  and  two  ^persons:  <*^>  in  the 
three  and  twentieth  year  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the 
guard  carried  away  captive  of  the  Jews 
seven  hundred  forty  and  five  persons : 
all  the  persons  were  four  thousand  and 
six  hundred. 

('^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven 
and  thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth 
month,  in  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of 


ac.  eoa 
B.C.  aaoi 


KasK. 


S  Heb^gfoodttiR9« 


aasai. 


S  Heb.,  thft  matter 

aftlu  da^  in  hU 


the  month,  that  Evil-merodach  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
lifted  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  king  of 
Judah,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of 
prison,  <®^  and  spake  *  kindly  unto 
him,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne 
of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in 
Babylon,  W  and  changed  his  prison  gar- 
ments :  and  he  did  continually  eat  bread 
before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
(3*)  And  far  his  diet,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual diet  given  him  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  '  every  day  a  portion  until  the 
day  of  Ids  death,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 


W  Eight  hundred  thirty  and  two  persons.— 
The  comparatively  small  number  indicatea  the  rava^^ 
of  the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the  famine  to  which 
Jeremiah  so  often  refers.  The  captives  were  probably 
the  scanty  remnant  of  the  defendBrs  of  the  city,  and 
the  deportation  that  by  Nebnzar-adan  narrated  in 
verse  15. 

(90)  In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Nebu- 
ohadreBsar  .  .  . — There  is  no  record  of  this  final  de- 
portation, five  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  the 
historical  books.  It  probably  followed  on  the  conquest 
of  Effypt  predicted  in  chap.  xliv.  11,  28,  and  in- 
cluded some  of  those  who  had  emigrated  to  that  country; 
perhaps  also  on  that  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites, 
among  whom  many  Jews  had  probablv  taken  refuge. 
The  total  number,  including  the  10,000  who  are  not 
mentioned  here  (see  Note  on  verse  28),  mounts  up  to 
14,600.  In  Ezra  ii.  64,  65  the  number  of  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon  is  given  at  42,360,  besides 
7337  male  and  female  slaves,  and  this,  as  many  remained 
behind  in  Babylon,  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  increase  of  population.    Assuming  the 


correctness  of  the  numbers,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  after  the  exiles  were  settled  in  Babylon,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  was  at 
first  anticipated  (chap.  xxix.  5,  6),  they  were  joined  by 
friends  and  kindred,  who  honed  to  be  better  oft  there  than 
in  the  desolation  and  disorders  of  their  own  country. 

(91)  In  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiaohin  .  .  .—The  closing  nar- 
rative is  idmost  identical  with  that  of  2  Kings  zxv.  27, 
the  only  differences  being  (1)  that  "  five  and  twentieth" 
stands  for  "  seven  and  ^entieth,"  (2)  that  in  verse  34 
•we  have  "  the  king  of  Babylon  "  instead  of  "the  king," 
and  (3)  that  the  p&onastic  words  "  until  the  da^  of  his 
death "  are  inserted  before  "  all  the  days  of  his  Hfe." 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  notes  on  that  section. 
The  variations  between  the  two  chanters,  the  most 
important  of  which  have  been  noticea  in  the  Notes, 
are  not  without  importance,  though  insignificant  in 
themselves,  as  implymg  that  a  consistent  belief  in  the 
substantial  truthfulness  of  the  historical  records  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  independent  of  mere  verbal  accord- 
ance in  matters  of  minute  detail. 
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THE   LAMENTATIONS   OF  JEREMIAH. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


I. — Title. — ^We  are  so  familiar  with  the  title  which 
implies  Jeremiah's  authorship  of  this  book  that  it  would 
surprise  most  readers  of  the  English  Bible  to  learn 
that,  as  the  book  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  abso- 
Intely  anonymoiA.  Its  only  title  there  is,  as  with 
Genesis  (B^reshith)  and  Exodus  (VeUe  Shemoih),  the 
opening  word  of  the  book  (Echah),  For  this  the  LXX. 
translators  substituted,  after  their  manner,  as  in  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Numbers,  and  the  like,  a  title  descriptiYe  of 
the  character  and  contents  of  the  book,  and  found  it 
in  Threnoi^  the  e<miya]ent  of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
LamenJtaitions  in  Jer.  yii.  29,  ix.  10,  20 ;  2  Ghron.  xxiv. 
25.  The  Yulgate  simply  reproduced  the  LXX.  in 
Threni,  Luther  translated  it  by  Klag-lieder,  and  the 
English  versions  followed  in  his  footsteps  in  the  ren- 
dering LamentaJtions. 

n.— Authorship.—The  LXX.,  howerer,  did  some- 
thing more  than  give  a  new  and  descriptive  title  to  the 
book.  They  prefixed  a  short  note  byway  of  intro- 
duction :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  Israel  had  been 
led  into  captivity  and  Jerusalem  had  been  laid  waste, 
Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  he  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Jenuialem,  and  said — How  doth  the 
ci^,"  Ac. 

It  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  natural 
to  recognise  in  such  a  note  a  tradition  entitled  to  respect. 
Josephns  {Ant,  x.  5,  §  1)  repeats  the  statement,  but 
apparently  identifies  the  book  now  extant  with  the 
"lamentations  "  which  the  prophet  wrote  for  the  funeral 
of  Josiah  (2  Ghron.  xxxv.  25) ;  and  the  authorship  has 
been  received  by  most  critics  and  commentators  without 
question.  A  consensus  so  striking  rests,  as  might  be 
expected,  on  strong  internal  evidence,  llie  very  fact 
that  Jeremiah  began  his  career  as  a  writer  with  a  work 
of  this  kind'  makes  it  probable  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  downfall  and  the  miseries  of  his  people  without  the 
same  kind  of  tribute  that  he  had  jpaia  to  the  memory  of 
the  reforming  king ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
writer  living  at  the  time  (and  the  fact  of  the  book 
being  contemporaneous  with  the  sufferings  it  describes 
is  transparently  evident)  to  whom  it  can  be  ascribed 
with  the  slightest  shadow  of  probability.  The  character 
of  the  book  shows  the  same  emotional  temperament, 
the  same  sensitiveness  to  sorrow,  the  same  glowing  and 
consuming  patriotism  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  pro- 
phecies that  bear  Jeremiah's  name.  A  closer  comparison 
brings  out  striking  coincidences  in  detail.  In  both  we 
have  the  picture  of  the  "Yirg^  daughter  of  Zion" 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  her  diame  and  misery  (Lam. 
i.  15,  iL  13 ;  Jer.  xiv.  17.  In  both  the  prophet's  eyes  flow 
down  with  tears  (Lam.  i.  16,  ii.  11,  iii.  48,  49 ;  Jer.  ix.  1, 
xiii.  17,  xiv.  17).    There  is  the  same  haunting  dread 


I  as  of  a  man  encompassed  with  "fear  round  about" 
on  every  side  (Lam.  ii  22,  iii.  48,  49;  Jer.  vi.  25, 
xlvi.  5).*  In  both,  the  worat  of  all  tiie  evils  of  the 
nation  is  represented  as  being  the  wickedness  of  the 

Sriests  and  of  the  false  prophets  (Lam.  ii.  14,  iv.  13 ; 
er.  V.  30,  31,  xiv.  13,  14).  The  sufferer  appeals  for 
vengeance  to  the  righteous  Judge  (Lam.  iii.  64—68; 
Jer.  xi.  20).  The  rival  nations,  Edom  and  the  rest, 
which  exulted  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  are  bidden  in  each 
case  to  prepare  for  a  Uke  judgment  (Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  12).  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  external  testi- 
mony from  tradition  or  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  natural  for  the  compilers  of  tiie  Old  Testament, 
at  or  after  the  Betum  from  Babylon,  or  for  anv  later 
critic,  to  assign  it  to  Jeremiah  as  its  author.  For  the 
most  part»  as  stated  above,  this  conclusion  has  been 
adopted  by  recent  critics.  Some,  however,  among  whom 
we  may  name  Ewald,  Bunsen,  and  Nagelsba^,  have 
been  led  by  real  or  supposed  differences  of  vocabulary 
and  style  to  assign  it  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
period,  the  first  two  fixing  on  Jeremiah's  disciple, 
Baruch,  as  the  probable  autnor.  The  most  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  h^o^ 
dru^ion  to  LcvmentaHons,  in  Dr.  Schaff's  edition  of 
Lange's  Coimnentary,  the  case  against  the  authorship 
being  stated  by  Nagelsbach,  and  that  in  favour  of  it 
by  Dr.  "W.  H.  fioruQower. 

in.— Date  and  Purpose. — ^Assuming  authorship, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prefatory  note  of 
the  LXX.  gives  a  true  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Lamentations.  Josephus,  it  is  true,  savs  that  the 
elegpiac  lamentations  on  the  death  of  Josian  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time,  and  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  other 
book  bearing  that  title  besides  that  which  now  remains 
to  us,  he  apparently  thought  that  the  latter  "  lamenta- 
tions," at  least,  included  the  former.  In  this  view  he  has 
been  followed  by  Jerome,  and  by  some  modem  critics. 
The  internal  evidence  is,  however,  altogether  on  the 
other  side.  From  first  to  last  the  picture  that  meet« 
us  is  not  of  foreseen  but  of  completed  desolation. 
Famine  has  done  its  work  (Lam.  ii.  19,  20,  iv.  3,  4). 
Judah  is  gone  into  captivity  (Lam.  i.  3).  The  strrag- 
holds  ana  palaces  are  destroyed  (Lam.  ii.  5).  The 
anointed  of  the  Lord  has  been  taken  in  the  pits 
(Lam.  iv.  20).  The  daughter  of  Edom  rejoices  in  the 
overthrow  of  her  hereditary  enemy  (Lam.  iv.  21).  It 
can  scaroelj^  therefore  be  questioned  that  Josephus 
was  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  inaccurate  and 
superficial,  and  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  latest 
period  of  Jeremiah's  life,  that  it  was  written  either  in 
Palestine,  before  the  migration  to  Egypt,  or  more 
probably,  at  Tahpanhes,  after  that  migration.  Attempts 
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to  connect  each  chapter  with  some  definite  eyent  in  the 
prophet's  life  are,  for  the  most  part,  amply  a  fruitless 
waste  of  ingenuity.* 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  the  five 
chapters  are  distinct  and  separate  poems,  each  complete 
in  itself,  with  no  link  binding  uiem  to  each  other, 
except  the  unity  of  subject  and  of  feeling,  f  They  are 
the  ontpouriues  of  a  man's  heart,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  bitter  sorrows,  as  he  contempktcs  now 
the  miseries  of  his  poople,  and  now,  as  in  chap  iii.,  those 
that  concern  himseil  The  language  throughout  is  that 
of  a  sufferer  rather  than  a  teaser,  g^ded  by  the  Spirit 
that  gave  him  the  power  to  express  thoughts  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  clothe  themselves  in 
words,  but  with  no  direct  "  Word  of  Jehovah "  to  be 
delivered  to  the  people.  It  was,  one  may  believe,  in 
consequence  of  this  cWacteristic  feature  that  the  book 
was  placed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  among  the  Hagiographa,  the  poetical  and 
sapiential  writings,  and  not  among  the  prophets ;  and 
that  Babbinic  writers  (e,g,,  Kimchi,  Prcp/.  in  Paalm.) 
spoke  of  them,  and  of  the  other  books  of  that  group,  as 
written  indeed  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not 
with  the  special  gift  of  prophecy. 

Other  differences  between  the  two  books  that  bear 
Jeremiah's  name  grew  naturally  out  of  this.  The 
Lamentationa  are  more  distinctly  a  work  of  art  than 
the  prophecies.  The  rhythm  is  more  elaborate  and 
uniform.  The  whole  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  chapter,  which  has  apparently  reached  us  in  an 
unfinished  state,  is  characterised  by  the  alphabetic 
arrangement,t  of  which  Fs.  cxix.  is  tne  most  familiar 
example,  but  which  is  found  also  in  more  or  less  com- 


*  Thus  we  have  a  olaaaiflcation  given  hy  De  Wette  :— 
Chap.     L    Dminflr  the  siege  of  Jerasalem  ( Jer.  xxxviL  6). 
n.    After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
IIL    At  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment 
IV.    After  the  oapture  of  Zedekiah. 
V.    After  the  destmotion  of  the  city. 

t  The  following  passage  from  Lowth's  Pnelections  de  Sacra 
PoMi  HebrcBorum  is  worth  giving  in  his  own  exquisite 
Latinity  {Prcd.  zxU.) :~ 

"Qui  itaqne  artifldosam  totlus  argumentl  dispositionem, 
aptam  paraum  oollooatlonem,  rerum  jnncturam  et  seriem,  et 
in  his  omnibus  dngolarem  aliquam  elegantiam  requirit,  id 
postulat  a  vate  quod  erat  a  propoeito  ejus  alienum.  Patrin 
perditas  et  extinotiBB  luctuoso  carmine  quodammodo  parentans, 
et  veluti  in  exequiis  ejus  lugentis  personam  gerens,  quicquid 
ejus  animo  in  tot  tantuquemiseriia  primum  obversatur,  qnic- 
qold  mazlme  oalamitosum  videtur  et  miserabile,  quicquid  el 
prtBoipit  instans  dolor,  id  subito  quasi  in  re  prgssenti  exprimit 
et  eflnndit.  In  iisdem  rebus  hssret  plerumqne  et  immoratur 
diutltts ;  eadem  novis  vocibus,  imaginibas,  flffuris,  variat  et 
ampllflcat ;  ita  nt  fiat  potius  rerum  prope  simllium  coaoervatlo 
qniedam  ao  cumulus  quam  plurium  et  divcrsarum  subtUis 
juiqna  oonnexio  atque  per  graaus  ordinate  Cetcta  dednctlo." 


I  suldoin  a  translation  for  those  who  are  not  scholars  :— 
*'  He  who  looks  for  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  whole 
Rttlilject,  with  a  due  arrangement  of  parts,  a  connected  order  of 
events,  and  a  certain  peculiar  refinement  in  dealing  with  each 
of  them,  expects  that  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  poet's 
nature.  As  if  he  were,  in  a  manner,  attending  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  his  ruined  and  fallen  country  and  sustaining  in 
his  mournful  dirge  the  character  of  chief  mourner,  he  expresses 
and  pours  forth  at  once,  as  if  the  thing  passed  before  his  eyes, 
whatever  in  its  many  and  great  miseries  first  meets  his 
mental  vision,  whatever  seems  most  calamitous  and  wretched, 
whatever  the  urgency  of  his  grief  suggests  to  him.  He  dwells, 
with  Imgenng  iteration,  on  the  self -same  themes ;  varies  and 
expands  the  same  facts  in  ever-fresh  words  and  images  and 
metaphors,  so  that  we  have  rather  an  accumulation,  heaped  up 
high,  of  thmgs  all  but  identical,  than  a  subtly  arranged  series 
of  many  diflerent  things,  and  an  orderly  treatment  of  them 
according  to  the  rules  or  art." 

i  Ewald  {Poet.  Buck,  i.  p.  140)  looks  on  the  tendency  to  the 
alphabetic  structure  as  first  showing  itself  in  the  seventh 
century  b.o.  It  may  be  noticed  that  thu  writer  has  suoceeded 
with  singular  skill  in  maintaining  the  alphabetic  arrangement 
in  his  German  version  of  the  LamenUMon;  even  in  the 
triple  complications  of  chap.  iii. 


pleteness  in  Fss.  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xzxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxlv.,  and 
m  the  singularly  beautiful  poem  on  the  excellence  of  an 
ideal  womanhood,  which  nnds  a  place  in  Frov.  xxxi. 
!(>— 31.  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work  had  been  left 
half -finished,  appear  also  in  Fss.  ix.  and  x.  In  the 
LamefUations  it  is  found  with  some  noticeable  pecu- 
liarities. Chaps,  i.,  ii,  and  iv.  contain  twenty-two 
verses  each  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse  falling  into 
three  evenly  balanced  clauses  (Ewald,  Inirod,  to  Lam,). 
Chap.  ii.  19  forms  an  exception,  as  having  a  fourth 
clause,  as  if  the  writer  had  for  the  moment,  impulsiyely 
or  deliberately,  shaken  off  the  restrictions  of  his  own 
self-imposed  law.  In  chaps,  ii.,  iii.»  and  iv.  the  two 
letters  Ayin  and  Pi  appear  in  the  inverted  order  of 
that  in  which  they  are  found  in  chap.  L,  and  in  the 
received  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  variation  has  been 
explained  (as,  e.g.,  by  Orotius)  on  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah  followed  here  the  order  of  the  Chaldsean 
alphabet ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  order  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  exception 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  variations  which 
resulted  eiuier  from  oversight  or  from  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  the  task  which  had  been  undertaken. 
Similar  variations  meet  us,  we  may  note,  in  the  alpha- 
betic order  of  Fs.  xxxvii. 

Chap.  iii.  contains  three  short  verses  under  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter  being  three  times 
repeated. 

Chap.  y.  contains  the  same  number  of  verses  as  the 
first  two  and  the  fourth  chapters,  but  with  no 
alphabetical  arran^ment.  The  thought  suggests  itself^ 
either  that  the  writer  found  himself  too  overwhelmecl 
by  emotion  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  artificial 
pl%n  he  had  before  prescribed  to  himself,  or  that  it  was 
his.  plan  to  write  his  thoughts  freely  at  first  and  then 
to  reduce  them  into  the  alphabetic  structure. 

Our  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  poems  thus 
written  will  depend  on  our  insight  into  the  working  of 
strong  emotions  on  the  poetic  temperament,  on  our  power 
of  throwing  ourselves  into  mental  sympathy  with  such  & 
one  as  Jeremiah.  A  superficial  and  pedantio  criticism 
finds  it  easy  to  look  down  on  the  alphabetio  structure 
as  indicating  a  genius  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the 
taste  of  a  degenerate  (so  De  Wette,  Comment  uber  die 
Psahn.,  p.  56,  and  even  Ewald,  Poet.  Buch.  L  p.  140), 
or  to  allow  condescendingly  that  they  are  "  not  without 
a  certain  degree  of  merit  m  their  way  "  (De  Wette,  as 
above).  A  wider  induction  from  the  literature  of  all 
nations  and  ages  leads,  however,  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. The  man  in  whom  the  poetic  gift  is  found 
fears,  it  would  seem,  to  trust  himself  to  an  unregulated 
freedom.  He  accepts  the  discipline  of  a  self-imposed 
law  just  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of  his 
emotions*  The  metrical  systems  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry  with  all  their  endless  complications,  hexameters, 
elepacs,  lyrics,  the  alliterative  verse  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  the  rhymes  of  medisBval  Latin  and  of  modem 
European  poetry  in  general,  the  rigid  structure  of  the 
sonnet,  as  seen  in  tne  great  Italian  poets  and  their 
imitators,  the  terta  rima  of  the  "  Divina  Uommedia,"  and 
the  yet  more  artificial  structure  of  the  cawtoni  and  hal- 
late  of  Dante,  the  stanzas  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queen,"  are  all 
instances  of  the  working  of  the  same  general  law  of  which 
we  find  a  representative  example  in  the  Lamentaiione.* 

*  A  singnlar  example  of  the  extreme  application  of  thi» 
strainincr  after  the  freedom  which  moves  easilj  in  fetters  is 
found  in  the  Latin  poetry  of  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  lialmesbory, 
one  of  whose  poems  is  a  doable  aorostio,  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  every  line  forming  the  hexameter,  "AidMmum 
eceifUt  millenie  vereitma  odae,**  (Behnath^  Sngiisehe  Spraeke^ 
P-SI.) 
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There  are,  of  course,  insfcanoee  enongb  in  all  literature 
of  tiie  form  witJiont  the  spirit,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  ^e  choice  of  an  artificial  method  of  veisi- 
fication  such  as  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  anything 
weak  or  artificial  in  the  genius  of  the  writer.  In  the 
absence  of  rhyme  and  of  definite  metrical  laws  in 
Hebrew  poetry  it  was  natural  that  it  should  Be  chosen 
as  supplying  at  once  the  restraint  and  the  support 
which  the  prophet  needed.  The  alphabetic  structure 
had  also  another  advantage  as  a  guide  to  memory.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  the  Lameniations  were  intended  to 
be  sun^,  as  in  fkct  they  were  sung  by  those  who 
moumra.  then,  or  in  later  times,  for  the  oestruction  of 
Jerusalem,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  the 
leajrner  would  be  much  easier  with  this  mnemonic  help 
than  without  it. 

The  words  of  Zechariah  at  the  close  of  the  Captivity 
give  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
JMmeiiUiUionsDBd  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds 
of  the  exiles.  He  appeals  to  the  words  of  the  prophets 
who  had  gone  before  him  as  having  taken  hold  of  their 
ffUihers,  *'  and  they  returned  and  said,  Like  as  the 
Lord  of  hosts  thougbt  to  do  unto  us,  according  to 
our  ways  and  accoraing  to  our  doings,  so  hath  He 
done  with  us  "(Zech.  i.  6),  thus  {vntting  into  their  lips 
the  very  words  which  we  find  in  Liun.  i.  13,  ii.  17. 
When  ine  exiles  returned  to  Jerusalem  this  was  their 
book  of  remembrance.  At  a  later  period,  probably  not  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  it  was  read 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Ah  in  every  year  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  as  commemorating  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  day  and  the  practice  still  retain 


their  place  in  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  cakmdar.  It  is 
said  to  be  used  often  hj  the  pilgrims  who  still  gatiier 
at  "the  place  oi  wailme"  m  Jerusalem.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  order  of  the  services  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  Holy  Week,*  and  at  the  last  revision  of  ike 
Lectionary  was  admitted  to  a  like  position  in  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Men  have  felt  that  the 
words  of  the  suffermg  poet,  flowing  from  the  deep 
fountain  of  the  heart,  met  the  wants  of  other  sufferers, 
however  unlike  in  their  outward  oonditious,  and  that 
therefore  they  found  their  fulfilment  in  the  Sufferer 
who  gathered  up  into  His  own  experience  the  infinite 
sorrows  of  humanity. 

A  few  facts  in  the  external  history  of  the  book 
remain  to  be  stated.  It  has  not  always  occupied  the 
same  position  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon.  In  the  received  Hebrew  order  it  is  placed,  as 
stated  above,  among  the  KeUMim  or  Hagiompha, 
between  Ruth  and  Kohdeth  (Ecclesiastes).  Jji  that 
adopted  for  synag^ogue  use.  and  reproduced  in  some 
printed  editions  and  in  the  Bomberg  Hebrew  Bible  of 
A.D.  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five  mwiUoth  or  BoUs 
(see  Oenerdl  Introduction  in  YoL  L  of  this  Com' 
mentary),  after  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  LXX. 
groups  the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  together;  but  the  Book  of  Baruch  comes 
between  the  prophecies  and  the  Lamentations. 


*  Three  leaaoDB  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  last  days  of 
the  week,  each  ending  with  the  versicle,  JeruaaUm,  Jmr 
aaiem  Cowveriere  ad  Dominum  Deum  tuum. 
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CHAPTEE  I.— (1)  How  doth  the  city 
sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people  !  hciw 
is  she  become  as  a  widow  I  she  that  was 
great  among  the  nations,  and  princess 
among  the  proyinoes,  hov)  is  she  become 
tribn^ry !  W  She  "weepeth  sore  in  the 
^night,  and  her  tears  are  on  het  cheeks: 
among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to 
comfort  her :  all  her  friends  have  dealt 
treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become 
her  enemies.  <^  Jndah  is  gone  into 
captivity  because  of  afUction,  and  ^be- 
cause of  great  servitude :  she  dweUeth 
among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest : 
aU  her  persecutors  overtook  her  between 
the  straits.  W  The  ways  of  Zion  do 
mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn 
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feasts :  all  her  gates  are  desolate :  her 
priests  sigh,  her  yirgins  are  afflicted, 
and  she  is  in  bitterness.  ^^  Her  adver- 
saries '^are  the  chief,  her  enemies  pros- 
per ;  for  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  her  for 
the  multitude  of  her  transgressions:  her 
^children  are  gone  into  captivity  before 
the  enemy.  ^^  And  from  the  daughter 
of  Zion  aU  her  beauty  is  departed :  her 
princes  are  become  Uke  harts  that  find 
no  pasture,  and  they  are  gone  without 
strength  before  the  pursuer.  (^  Jeru- 
salem remembered  in  the  days  of  her 
affliction  and  of  her  miseries  all  her 
'pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the 
days  of  old,  when  her  people  fell  into 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  none  did 


(1)  How  doth  the  city  .  •  .—The  poem  of 
twenty-two  verses  divides  itself  into  two  symmetrical 
halves,  (1)  verses  1 — ^11,  in  which  the  prophet  laments 
oyer  Jerusalem ;  and  (2)  verses  12 — 22,  more  dramatic 
in  its  form,  in  which  the  daughter  of  Zion  bewails  her 
own  miseries.  Each  verse  is  divided  into  three  lines, 
each  line  beginning,  in  the  Hebrew,  with  the  same 
letter.  The  opening  picture  reminds  us  of  the  well- 
known  Judcsa  eapta,  a  woman  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree,  on  the  Roman  medals  struck  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

How  is  she  beoome.— Better,  making  one  sentence 
instead  of  two,  She  %8  become  a  widow  viat  was  areat 
among  the  noHons,  and  so  with  the  clause  that  follows. 

Provinces.— The  word,  used  in  Esther  i.  1,  22,  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  countries  subject  to  Persia  and  Assy- 
ria, and  so  in  Ezra  ii.  1;  Neh.  vii.  6,  of  Judah 
itself,  here  indicates  the  neighbouring  countries  that 
had  once,  as  in  the  reim  of  Hezekiah,  been  subject 
to  Judah.  "  Tributary,  as  used  here,  implies,  as  in 
Josh.  xvi.  10,  personal  servitude,  rather  than  the  money 
payment,  for  which,  at  a  later  period,  as  in  Esther 
X.  1,  it  was  commuted. 

W  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night.— The  in- 
tensity  of  the  sorrow  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the 
tears  do  not  cease  even  in  the  time  which  commonly 
brings  rest  and  repose  to  mourners.  The  "lovem 
and  the  "  friends  "  are  the  nations,  Egypt  (Jer.  ii.  36), 
Edomites,  Moabites,  and  others,  with  which  Judah  had 
been  in  alliance,  and  which  now  turned  against  her. 
(Gomp.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  3—6;  Jer.  xl.  14,  for 
instances  of  their  hostility,  and  specially  Lam.  iv.  21.) 

(3)  Becanseof  aflUction.— The  Authorised  version 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  words  refer  to  the  volun- 
tary emigration  of  those  who  went  to  Eg^t  and  other 
countries  (Jer.  xlLi.  14),  to  avoid  the  oppression  to 
which  they  were  subject  in  their  own  Luid.     The 


Hebrew  admits,  however,  of  the  rendering  "from 
affliction,"  and  so  the  words  speak  of  the  forcible 
deportation  of  the  people  from  misery  at  home  to  a  yet 
worse  misery  in  Babylon  as  the  land  of  their  exile. 
Even  there  they  found  no  "  rest "  (Dent,  xxviii.  65). 
Their  persecutors  hunted  them  down  to  the  "  straits  " 
from  which  no  escape  was  possible. 

(4)  The  ways  orZion  do  mourn.— The  words  paint 
what  we  may  call  the  religious  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
The  roads  leading  to  it,  the  "  gates  "  by  which  it  was 
entered,  were  no  longer  throi^^ed  with  pilgrims  and 
worshippers.  "  Virpins  "  are  joined  with  "  priests  "  as 
taking  part  in  the  hymns  and  rejoicing  jprocessions  of 
the  great  festivals  (Exod.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ;  Judg. 
xxi.  19—21 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  13). 

(9  Her  adversaries  are  the  ohief.— Literally, 
have  hecom^e  the  head  (Deut.  xxviii.  13). 

Her  enemies  prosper. — Better,  are  at  eaee,  secure 
from  every  resistance  on  her  part.  "Before  the 
enemy,"  driven,  t.e.,  as  slaves  are  driven. 

(0)  Her  princes  are  become  like  harts  .  .— 
Probably  a  reference  to  the  flight  and  captiure  of 
Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5),  who,  with  his 
sons  and  princes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  GhaldsBans, 
like  faintmg  and  stricken  deer. 

(7)  Jerti^alem  remembered.— Better,  remem- 
bereth.  The  present  is  contrasted  with  the  past.  Still, 
the  "  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things." 

That  she  had  in  the  days  of  old.— Better, 
which  have  been  since  the  days  of  old. 

Did  mock  at  her  sabbaths.— The  noun  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  but  is  connected  with  that  commonly 
rendered  "sabbath."  It  seems  coined  as  a  word  of 
pregnant  meaning  to  express  at  once  the  enforced 
sabbaths  of  the  untilled  land  (Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35),  and 
the  sabbaths,  no  longer  festivab,  but  conspicuous  for 
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help  her :  the  adversaries  saw  her,  and 
did  mock  at  her  sabbaths.  ^)  JernABlem 
hath  grieyously  sinned;  therefore  she 
^is  removed :  all  that  honoured  her  de- 
spise her,  because  they  have  seen  her 
nakedness:  yea,  she  sigheth,  and  tumeth 
backward.  <^>  Her  filthiness  is  in  her 
skirts;  she  remembereth  not  her  last 
end ;  therefore  she  came  down  wonder- 
fully :  she  had  no  comforter.  O  Lobd, 
behold  my  affliction :  for  the  enemy 
hath  magnified  himself.  ^^^  The  adver- 
sary hath  spread  out  his  hand  upon  all 
her  'pleasant  things :  for  she  hath  seen 
that  the  heathen  entered  into  her 
sanctuary,  whom  thou  didst  command 
that  'they  should  not  enter  into  thy 
congregation.  <i^)  All  her  people  sigh, 
they  seek  bread ;  they  have  given  their 
pleasant  things  for  meat  'to  relieve  the 
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soul :  see,  O  Lobd,  and  consider ;  for  I 
am  become  vile. 

<^>  *  J«  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that 
'^pass  by?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which 
is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lobd 
hath  afUcted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce 
anger.  (^>  From  above  hath  he  sent 
fire  into  my  bones,  and  it  prevaileth 
agaiQst  them :  he  hath  spread  a  net  for 
my  feet,  he  hath  turned  me  back :  he 
hath  made  me  desolate  and  faint  all  the 
day.  <^*^  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions 
is  bound  by  his  hand:  they  are  wreathed, 
and  come  up  upon  my  neck :  he  hath 
made  my  strength  to  fall,  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  me  into  their  hands,  from 
whom  I  am  not  able  to  rise  up.  (^  The 
Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my 
mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me:  he 


the  absence  of  any  religions  rites,  which  had  followed 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

(8)  Therefore  she  is  removed.— The  verb  is  nsed 
technically  for  the  separation  of  a  woman  under  cere- 
monial defilement ;  and  the  daughter  of  Zion  in  her  sin 
and  shame  is  compared  (as  in  verse  17)  to  such  a 
woman.  The  figure  is  continued  with  a  startling 
boldness.  Like  a  woman  exposed  to  the  gaze  ot 
scomers,  Jerusalem  would  fain  turn  her  bacK  upon 
those  who  exult  in  the  twofold  nakedness  of  her  sin 
and  of  its  punishment. 

(9)  Her  filthiness.— The  picture  of  pollution  is 
pushed  to  its  most  loathsome  extreme.  The  very  skirts 
of  the  garment  are  defiled. 

She  remembereth  not  .  .—Better,  the  remem- 
bered not.  It  was  her  recklessness  as  to  the  future 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxiL  29,  for  the  phrase)  which  brought 
her  down  to  this  "wonderful  and  extreme  pros&a- 
tion. 

O  Lord,  behold  my  aflSiction.— The  words  are 
not  those  of  the  prophet,  but  of  Zion,  anticipating  the 
dramatic  personation  which  begins  systematical^  at 
yerse  12. 

(10)  Upon  all  her  pleasant  things  .  .  .—The 
use  of  a  like  phrase  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10, 19,  of  the 
yessels  of  the  Temple,  leads  us  to  think  primarily  of 
them;  but  the  word  itself  has  a  wider  range,  and 
includes  all  works  of  art  and  ornamentation. 

Whom  thou  didst  command.— Stress  is  laid  on 
the  profanation  rather  than  the  plunder  of  the  sanctuary. 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  oon- 
flpregation  in  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  and  yet  they  and  other 
heathen  nations  now  rushed  eyen  into  tne  Holy  of 
holies,  which  none  but  the  High  Priest  might  enter. 

(11)  All  her  people  sigh  .  .  .  .—The  words 
which  describe  the  famine  at  Jerusalem  are  in  the  present 
tense,  either  as  pauiting  the  sufferings  of  the  past  with 
the  yiyidness  of  the  historic  present,  or  because  the 
sufferings  still  continued  eyen  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  ^e  remnant  that  was  left  had  to  bring  out  their 
treasures,  jewels,  and  the  like,  and  offer  them  for 
bread.  . 

To  relieve  the  soul.  —Better,  to  revive,  literally, 
to  bring  back. 
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(12)  Is  it  nothing  to  you  .  •  .—Literally,  Not 
to  you,  ye  paaners  by,  which  the  Authorised  yersion 
takes  as  a  question.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  howeyer, 
seem  to  haye  taken  the  adyerb  as  an  interjection :  "  0 
all  ye  that  pats  by  .  .**  And  some  interpreters  haye 
taken  the  negatiye  but  not  the  question,  **  Nor  to  you 
.  .  .  {do  I  say  thisy  The  Authorised  yersion, 
howeyer,  has  most  to  commend  it.  What  the  mourning 
city  felt  most  keenly  was  that  her  unparalleled  suffer- 
ings were  met  with  an  unparalleled  inoifference. 

(13)  From  above  .  .  .—The  words  are  probably 
figuratiye.  The  judgments  that  had  fallen  on  Jerusalem 
were  as  a  fire  from  heayen,  piercing  even  to  '*  the  joints 
and  marrow,"  the  innermost  recesses  of  life. 

He  hath  turned  me  back  .  .  .—The  phrase 
points  not  to  the  defeat  and  flight  of  battle,  but,  com- 
pleting the  figure  of  the  net,  paints  the  failure  of  eyery 
effort  to  escape.  The  word  tor  "  desolate  "  implies,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  20),  an  utter,  hopeless 
misery. 

(1^)  Is  bound  by  his  hand  .  .—The  yerb  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  but  was  probably  a  technical  term  for 
the  twisting  of  the  thongs  by  which  the  yoke  was 
fastened,  the  "  yoke  "  in  this  case  being  the  transgres- 
sions of  Judah,  which  were  as  a  sore  burden  too  heavy 
to  be  borne. 

He  hath  made.— Better,  U  hath  made;  ije.,  the 
yoke  which  was  above  her  strength  to  bear. 

The  liOrd. — ^It  is  noticeable  that  here,  and  in 
thirteen  other  nassages  in  this  book,  the  word  Adonai 
is  used  insteaa  of  the  more  usual  Jehovah,  as  though 
the  latter,  the  covenant  Name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
was  less  appropriate  in  the  lips  of  one  who  was  under 
His  condemnation. 

(15)  Trodden  under  foot.— Better,  haih  made 
contemptible,  as  those  who  are  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting. 

All  my  mighty  men  •  .  . — ^The  adjective  is 
used  elsewhere  of  bulls  (Pss.  xxil  12 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  7), 
but  stands  here  for  the  heroes  of  Judah,  who  fell,  not 
in  open  battle,  but  ignominiously  "  in  the  midst "  of 
the  captured  city. 

He  hath  called  an  assembly  .—The  point  of  the 
phrase  lies  in  its  being  that  commonly  used  for  proclaim- 
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The  Famine  arid  the  Stoord. 


hath  called  an  assembly  against  me  to 
crash  my  yonng  men:  the  Lord  hath 
trodden  ^the  virgin,  the  daughter  of 
Judah,  a8  in  a  winepress*  ^^^  For  these 
things  I  weep;  'mine  eye,  mine  eye 
ronneth  down  with  water,  because  the 
comforter  that  should  ^  relieve  my  soul 
is  far  from  me :  my  children  are  deso- 
late, because  the  enemy  prevailed. 
(^^  Zion  spreadeth  forth  her  hands,  and 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her :  the  Losd 
hath  commanded  concerning  Jacob,  that 
his  adversaries  should  be  round  about 
him :  Jerusalem  is  as  a  menstruous 
woman  among  them. 

(18)  The  Lord  is  *  righteous ;  for  I 
have  rebelled  against  his  ^command- 
ment :  hear,  I  pray  you,  all  people,  and 
behold  my  sorrow :  my  virgms  and  my 
yoimg  men  are  gone  into  captivity. 
ti*>  I  called  for  my  lovers,  but  they  de- 
ceived me :  my  priests  and  mine  elders 
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gave  up.  the  ghost  in  the  city,  while 
they  sought  their  meat  to  relieve  their 
souls.  (^)  Behold,  O  Lord  ;  for  I  am  in 
distress :  my  ^bowels  are  troubled ;  mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me ;  for  I  have 
grievously  rebelled:  abroad  the  sword 
bereaveth,  at  home  there  i^  as  death. 
(21)  They  have  heard  that  I  sigh :  there 
is  none  to  comfort  me :  all  mine  enemies 
have  heard  of  my  trouble;  they  are 
glad  that  thou  hast  done  it :  thou  wilt 
bring  the  day  that  thou  hast  ^called, 
and  they  shall  be  like  imto  me.  (^)  Let 
all  their  wickedness  come  before  thee ; 
and  do  unto  them,  as  thou  hast  done 
unto  me  for  all  my  transgressions: 
for  my  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heait  is 
faint. 

CHAPTER  n.— (1)  How  hath  the 
Lord  covered  tha  daughter  of  Zion  with 
a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast  down 


ing  a  religions  festiyal  (Lev.  zziii.  4).  Here  the 
fesiiyal  is  proclaimed,  not  for  Jerusalem,  but  against 
her,  and  is  to  be  kept  by  those  who  exnlt  in  the  slaughter 
of  her  youthful  warriors. 

The  lK>rd  hath  trodden  the  virgin    . 
— Better,   hath  trodden  the  winepress  for  the  virgin 
.    .    .    For  the  winepress  as  the  symbol  of  judgment 
and  slaughter,  see  Isa.    Ixiii.  2;    Bev.   xiv.  1?,  xix. 
15. 

(le)  ipor  these  things  .  .  .—The  unparalleled 
misery  finds  vent  in  a  flood  of  bitterest  tears.  We 
note  {he  emphasis  of  iteration  in  "  mine  eye,  mine  eye." 
On  "  relieve,"  see  Note  on  verse  11 ;  and  on  "  desolate," 
see  Note  on  verse  13. 

(17)  Zion  spreadeth  forth  her  hands  .  .  . 
• — The,  normal  attitude  of  Eastern  prayer,  or,  perhaps, 
of  lamentation  and  despair. 

That  his  adversaries  .  .  . — ^Better,  thai 
those  round  about  him  should  be  his  adversaries,  the 
nearest  neighbours  being  the  bitterest  foes. 

Jerusalem  is  as  .  .  .—The  image  is  the  same 
as  in  Terse  8,  and  might  be  rendered  as  one  poUtUed, 
or  as  an  abominaiion, 

09  The  Iiord  is  righteous.  •  . — ^An  echo  from 
Jer.  zii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  zii.  6.  Misery  does  its  work, 
and  issues  in  repentance.  The  suffering  comes  from 
the  aJl-righteous  Judge.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant 
that  with  this  beginning  of  conversion  ue  name 
"  Jehovah  "  reappears. 

All  people  .  .  . — ^Better,  all  peoples.  Those 
addressed  are  the  heathen  nations,  who  are  svmimoned 
to  gaze  on  the  desolate  moumera 

a»)  I  called  for.— Better,  to.  The  "lovers,"  as 
in  verse  2,  are  the  former  allies  of  Judah. 

My  priests  and  mine  elders.— The  pressure  of 
the  famine  of  the  besieged  city  is  emphasised  bv  the 
fact  that  even  these,  the  honoured  guides  of  the 
people,  had  died  of  hunger.  ^  On  the  jphrase  that 
follows,  see  verse  11.  A  conjectural  adoition,  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  "  and  found  not,"  is  supnlied  in  the 
LXX  and  Syriac  versions ;  but  rhetorically  tnere  is  more 
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force  in  the  aposiopesis,  the  suggestive  silence,  of  the 
Hebrew. 

(20)  Behold,  O  Iiord  .  .  .  —Deserted  by  men, 
the  mourner  appeals  to  Jehovah.  "Bowels"  and 
"  heart "  are  used  almost  as  synonymous  for  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  souL  The  word  for  "troubled," 
elsewhere  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8)  used  of  colour,  might,  perhaps, 
be  better  rendered  inflamed. 

At  home  there  is  as  death.— The  "  as  "  seems 
inserted  to  give  the  emphasis  of  the  undefined.  It  is 
not  death  pure  and  simple  that  makes  each  home 
tremble,  but  the  *^plurima  mortis  imago**  ( Yirg.  Aen. 
ii  369),  the  stanration,  disease,  exliaustion,  which 
all  were  deadly,  i.e.  deathlike,  in  tiieir  working. 

(81)  They  are  glad  that  thou  hast  done  it  .  •  » 
— ^Historically  the  words  refer  to  the  conduct  of  nations 
like  the  Edomites,  as  described  in  Fs.  cxxxvii.  7. 

Thou  wilt  bring  the  day  that  thou  hast 
called.— Better,  jprockiimed  By  some  commentators 
the  first  verb  is  taken  as  a  perfect, "  Thou  hast  broufiriht," 
and  the  "  day  "  is  that  of  vengeance  upon  Judah.  With 
the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  version  the  clause 
coheres  better  with  that  which  follows,  and  the  "  day  " 
is  that  of  the  punishment  of  the  exulting  foes. 

(22)  jjQt  all  their  wickedness  .  .  .—The  prayer 
for  a  righteous  retribution,  the  first  natural  prayer  of 
the  outraged,  reminds  us  of  Pss.  Ixix.,  cix.,  cxxxvii., 
yet  more  strongly  of  the  language  of  the  prophet  him- 
self in  Jer.  xviii.  21—^23.  It  is  something  more  than 
a  praver  for  revenge,  and  rests  on  the  underlying 
thought  that  righteousness  requires  the  punishment. 
By  some  critics,  it  mav  be  noted,  Pss.  Ixix.  and  dx. 
have,  on  the  strength  of  this  parallelism,  been  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah 

n. 

(^)  How  hath  the  Lord  . — The   second 

dirffe  follows  the  pattern  of  the  first,  opening 
with  a  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem, 
(verses  1 — 10),  and  closing  with  a  dramatic  soliloquy 
spoken  as  by  the  daughter  of  Zion  (verses  11—22). 


The  Strongholda  ofJvdah 


LAMENTATIONS.  II. 


Brought  doum. 


from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the  beauty 
of  Israel,  and  remembered  not  his  foot- 
stool in  the  day  of  his  anger  I  (^>  The 
Lord  hath  swallowed  up  all  the  habita- 
tions of  Jacob,  and  ha^  not  pitied :  he 
hath  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the 
strong  holds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah ; 
he  hath  ^  brought  them  down  to  the 
ground :  he  haw  polluted  the  kingdom 
and  the  princes  thereof.  ^  He  hath  cut 
off  in .  Ais  fierce  anger  all  the  horn  of 
Israel :  he  hath  drawn  back  his  right 
hand  fix)m  before  the  enemy,  and  he 
burned  against  Jacob  like  a  flaming 
fire,  which  devoureth  round  about. 
(^>  He  hath  bent  his  bow  like  an  enemy : 
he  stood  with  his  right  hand  as  an  ad- 
versary, and  slew  'aU  that  were  pleasant 
to  the  eye  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion :  he  poured  out  his 
fury  like  fire.  ^^  The  Lord  was  as  an 
enemy:  he  hath  swallowed  up  Israel, 
he  hath  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces : 
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he  hath  destroyed  his  strong  holds,  and 
hath  increased  in  the  daughter  of  Judah 
mourning  and  lamentation.  (®)  And  he 
hath  violently  'taken  away  his  ^taber- 
nacle, as  if  it  were  ofa,  garden :  he  hath 
destroyed  his  places  of  the  assembly: 
the  LoBD  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts 
and  sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion, 
and  hath  despised  in  the  indignation 
of  his  anger  the  king  and  the  priest. 
^^  The  Lord  hath  cast  off  his  altar,  he 
hath  abhorred  his  sanctuary,  he  hath 
^given  up  into  the  hand  of  tiie  enemy 
the  walls  of  her  palaces ;  they  have 
made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  the  Lobd, 
as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast.  (^  The 
Lord  hath  purposed  to  destroy  the  wall 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion :  he  hath 
stretched  out  a  line,  he  hath  not  with- 
drawn his  hand  from  ^destroying :  there- 
fore he  made  the  rampart  and  the  ¥rall 
to  lament;  they  languished  together. 
(^)  Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground ; 


The  image  that  floats  before  the  poet*B  mind  is  that  of 
a  djurk  thnnder-dond  breaking  into  a  tempest,  which 
overthrows   the   "beauty   of   Israel,"  «c.  the  Temple 

£.  hdv.  11),  or,  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  19,  the  heroes  who  ae- 
ided  it.  The  footstool  is,  as  in  1  Chroa  xxviii.  2 ;  Fs. 
xcix.  5,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  was  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  "  Lord  "  is,  as 
before,  Adonai,  not  Jehovah. 

(8)  The  habitations  of  Jaoob  .  .  .—The  term 
is  used  primarily  for  the  dwellings  of  shepherds,  and 
it  accoraingly  stands  here  for  the  open  nnwaUed 
villages  as  contrasted  with  the  fortified  towns  that  are 
here  mentioned. 

He  hath  polluted  the  kingdom.— See  Fs. 
Izzxix.  99.  The  term  involves  the  thought  that  it  had 
been  a  oonseerated  thing.  It  had  become  unclean,  first 
through  the  sins,  and  then  through  the  defeat  and 
degradation,  of  its  rulers. 

(S)  All  the  horn  of  Israel  .  .  .—The  horn,  as 
elsewhere  (1  SauL  ii.  1;  Fss.  xcil  10,  exit  9),  is  the 
symbol  of  strength,  aggressive  or  defensive,  and 
may  therefore  stand  here  for  every  element  of 
strength,  warriors,  rulers,  fortresses. 

He  burned  against  Jacob.— Better,  And  He 
Jnndled  a  burning ;  t.e.,  was  as  one  who  applies  the 
torch. 

(4)  He  stood  with  his  right  hand  .  .  .—The 
point  of  the  phrase  is  that  the  "rifht  hand,"  the 
natural  flymbol  of  divine  power,  which  had  been  of  old 
stretched  forth  to  protect,  was  now  seen  shooting 
the  arrows  and  wielding  the  sword  of  vengeance. 

Slew  all  that  were  pleasant  •  .  .—Better, 
"Dedroyed  all  that  tooa  pleasant,"  the  destruction 
including  not  only  warriors  and  youtiis,  but  every- 
thmg  dear  and  precious. 

Tne  tabernacle  .  .  .—Not  the  Temple,  but  the 
city  itself  as  the  habitation  of  the  people,  who  are 
collectively  represented  as  "  the  daughter  of  Zion." 

(ft)  Her  palaces:  .  .  •  his  strongholds  •  .  . 
— ^The  change  of  gender  is  remarkable,  probably  rising 
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from  the  fact  that  the  writer  thought  of  the  "  palaces 
in  connection  with  the  "  daughters  of  Zion,"  and  of  the 
*'  strong  holds  "  in  connection  with  the  land  or  people. 
A  like  combination  is  found  in  Hosea  viii.  14^ 

Mourning  and  lamentation.— The  two  Hebrew 
nouns  are  formed  from  the  same  root,  and  have  an 
assonance  like  '*  the  sorrow  and  sighing  "  of  Is.  xxxv. 
10. 

{^  He  hath  Tiolently  taken  away  his 
tabemade  •  •  .—The  noun  represents  a  "  booth" 
or  "  shed,"  like  those  erected  in  the  Feast  of  Taber. 
nades.  Jehovah  is  represented  as  laying  waste  that 
"tabernacle,"  i,e,.  His  own  temple,  as  a  man  might 
remove  a  temporary  shed  from  an  orchard  or  garden. 

His  places  of  the  assembly.— The  noun  is  the 
same  as  that  rendered  "solemn  Msts*'  in  the  next 
clause.  The  destruction  involved  the  non-observance 
ci  all  such  feasts,  as  well  as  of  the  sabbath.  ^  "  ^^ 
and  priest,"  the  two  representatives  of  the  nation's  li£^ 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  21),  were  alike,  as  it  seemed,  rejected. 

(7)  Hath  cast  off  .  .  .  hath  abhorred.— The 
two  verbs  are  used  in  a  like  context  in  Fs.  Ixxxix. 

t5o. 

His  sanctuary.— Tbe  word  points  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  "  the  walls  of  her  palaces  "  are  therefore 
those  of  the  Temple  rather  than  of  the  city. 

They  have  made  a  noise.— The  shouts  of  the 
enemies  in  their  triumph,  perhaps  even  the  shouts  of 
their  worship,  had  taken  tne  place  of  the  hallelujaha 
of  the  "  solemn  feast." 

(8)  He  hath  stretched  out  a  line.— Tbe  phrase 
impUee  (See  Notes  on  2  Kings  xxi.  13;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Amos  vii.  7)  the  systematic  thoroughness  of  the  work 
of  destruction. 

He  made  the  rampart.~Even  the  very  stones 
of  the  walls  of  Zion  are  thought  of  as  "  crying  out " 
and  wailing  over  their  own  downfaU.  (Comp.  Mab.  iL 
11 ;  Luke  xix.  40.) 

W  Her  gates  •  •  .—The  picture  of  ruin  is  com- 
pleted.   The  gates  are  brol»n,  and  hidden  by  heaps  of 
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The  Horrors  o/the  Famine. 


LAMENTATIONS,  II. 


The  Triumph  of  the  Enemy. 


he  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her  bars : 
her  king  and  her  princes  are  among  the 
Gentiles :  the  hiw  is  no  more ;  her 
'prophets  also  find  no  vision  from  the 
LoBD.  W  The  elders  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep 
silence:  they  have  cast  up  dust  upon 
their  heads ;  they  have  girded  them- 
selves with  sackcloth :  the  virgins  of 
Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the 
ground.  ^"^  Mine  eyes  do  fail  with 
tears,  my  bowels  are  troubled,  my  liver 
is  poured  upon  the  earth,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  daughter  of  my  people; 
because  the  children  and  the  sucklings 
^  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
(12)  They  say  to  their  mothers.  Where  is 
com  and  wine  ?  when  they  swooned  as 
the  wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
when  their  soul  was  poured  out  into 
their  mothers'  bosom.  <^)  What  thing 
shall  I  take  to  witness  for  thee  ?  what 
thing  shall  I  liken  to  thee,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem?  what  shall  I  equal  to 
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thee,  that  I  mav  comfort  thee,  0  virgin 
daughter  of  Zion?  for  thy  breach  is 
great  like  the  sea:  who  can  heal  theeP 
(W)  Thy  *  prophets  have  seen  vain  and 
foolish  things  for  thee  :  and  they  have 
not  discovered  thine  iniquity,  to  turn 
away  thy  captivity ;  but  have  seen  for 
thee  false  burdens  and  causes  of  banish- 
ment. <^>  All  that  pass  *by  clap  their 
hands  at  thee ;  they  hiss  and  wag  their 
head  at  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  say- 
ing,  Is  this  the  city  that  men  caU  ^The 
perifection  of  beauty.  The  joy  of  the 
whole  earth?  ^®)  All  thine  enemies  have 
opened  their  mouth  against  thee  :  they 
hiss  and  gnash  the  teeth  :  they  say,  We 
have  swallowed  her  up :  certainly  this  is 
the  day  that  we  looked  for ;  we  have 
found,  we  have  seen  it  <^^)  The  Lobd 
hath  done  that  which  he  had  ''devised ; 
he  hath  fulfilled  his  word  that  he  had 
commanded  in  the  days  of  old :  he  hath 
thrown  down,  and  hath  not  pitied :  and 
he  hath  caused  things  enemy  to  rejoice 


rabbish  as  if  they  had  been  buried  in  the  earth ;  they 
cannot  be  closed,  for  the  bars  are  gone.  King  and 
princes  are  captives  to  the  ChaldsBans.  The  Law  was 
practically  repealed,  for  the  conditions  of  its  observance 
were  absent,  and  prophecy  had  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  ontwwd  desolation  was  but  the  shadow  of 
that  of  the  nation's  spiritual  life. 

(10)  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  .  .— 
The  despondency  of  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  out- 
ward signs  of  woe.  Instead  of  taking  counsel  for  the 
emergency,  the  elders  sit,  like  Job's  friends  (Job  ii. 
11 — 13),  as  if  the  evil  were  inevit«ble.  The  maidens, 
who  had  once  joined  with  timbrels  and  dances  in  fes- 
tive processions,  walk  to  and  fro  with  downcast  eyes. 

(uj  My  liver  is  poured  upon  the  earth  .  .  .— 
The  phrase  is  not  lound  elsewhere,  but  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation.  The  "  liver,"  like  the  *'  heart "  and 
the  "  bowels,"  is  thought  of  as  the  centre  of  all  intense 
emotions,  both  of  jov  or  sorrow  (Pro v.  vii.  23).  As 
such  it  is  represented  as  giving  way  without  restraint 
(comp.  verse  19),  under  the  pressure  of  the  horror 
caused  by  the  calamities  which  the  next  words  paint, 
by  the  starving  children  who  fainted  for  hunger  m  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

(12)  They  say  .  •  .—The  words  seem  to  paint 
what  was  actually  passing  before  the  writer's  eye,  but 
may  be  the  vivid  present  which  represents  the  past. 
The  children  cried  for  food,  and  their  mothers  had 
none  to  give  them.  They  were  like  wounded  men  at 
their  last  gasp,  and  breathed  out  their  life  as  they 
cbme  in  their  despair  to  their  mothers'  breasts. 

OS)  What  thing  shall  I  take  to  witness  .  .— 
Practically  the  question  is  the  same  as  that  which 
follows,  and  implies  that  there  was  no  parallel  to  the 
sufferings  of  Saon  in  the  history  of  the  past.  Had 
there  been,  and  had  it  been  surmounted,  it  might  have 
been  cited  in  evidence,  and  some  consolation  might 
have  been  derived  from  it.  As  it  was  there  was  no 
such  parallel,  no  such  witness.     Her  "breach,''  i.e., 
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her  ruin,  was  illimitable  as  the  ocean,  and  therefore 
irremediable. 

(U)  Thy  propheta  have  seen  vain  and  foolish 
things. — The  words  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
Jeremiah,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  conflict 
with  the  false  prophets  (Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  13,  vi.  13,  viii. 
10,  xiv.  14.  xxviii.  9,  and  elsewhere),  who  spoke  smooth 
things,  and  prophesied  deceit.  They  did  not  call  men 
to  repent  of  their  iniquity. 

False  burdens.— The  noun  is  used,  as  in  Jer.  xxiii. 
33,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  as  being  that  in  which  the 
false  prophets  delighted  What  they  uttered,  however, 
as  a  vision  of  God,  did  not  tend  to  restoration,  but  was 
itsdf  a  "  cause  of  banishment,"  and  tended  to  per- 
petuate and  aggravate  the  miseries  of  exile. 

(15)  All  that  pass  by. — ^The  triumphant  exultation 
of  the  enemies  of  Zion  came  to  add  bitterness  to  her 
sorrows.  They  reminded  her  of  what  she  had  been  in 
the  past,  and  contrasted  it  with  her  present  desola- 
tion. 

The  perfection  of  beauty  .  .  .—Like  phrases 
are  used  of  Zion  in  Pss.  xlviii.  2, 1.  2 ;  of  T^  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  3.  Now  that  beauty  was  turned  into  squalor 
and  desolation. 

(16)  All  tliine  enemies.— The  exultation  of  the 
enemies  is  expressed  by  every  feature  in  tho  phy. 
siognomy  of  malignant  hate,  the  wide  mouth,  the 
hissing,  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  They  exult,  as  in 
half-broken  utterances,  in  the  thought  that  thev  have 
brought  about  the  misery  at  which  they  mock.  It 
is  what  iliey  had  long  looked  for ;  they  had  at  last 
seen  it. 

(17)  The  Iiord  hath  done  .  .  .—The  writer 
points,  in  opposition  to  the  boasts  of  the  enemies,  to 
the  true  author  of  the  misery  of  the  people.  In  that 
thought,  terrible  as  it  might  at  first  seem,  there  was  an 
element  <^  hope.  It  was  oetter  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God  than  into  those  of  men  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  14).  The 
suffering  came  as  a  chastisement  for  past  transgressions, 


Tears  Eunning  like  a  River, 


LAMENTATIONS,  III. 


The  Rod  qf  Jehovah's  WraUt. 


over  thee,  he  hath  set  up  the  horn  of 
thine  adversaries.  ^^  Their  heart  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  O  wall  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  'let  tears  run  down  like  a  river 
day  and  night:  give  thyself  no  rest; 
let  not  the  apple  of  thine  eye  cease. 
(^)  Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  watches  pour  out  thine 
heart  like  water  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord :  lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him  for 
the  life  of  thy  young  children,  that  faint 
for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every  street. 

(^)  Behold,  O  Lord,  and  consider  to 
whom  thou  hast  done  this.  Shall  the 
women  eat  their  fruity  and  children  ^of 
a  span  long?  shall  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  be  slain  in  the  sanctuarv  of  the 
Lord  ?  (^)  The  young  and  the  old  lie  on 
the  ground  in  the  streets :  my  virgins 
and  my  young  men  are  fallen  by  the 


a  Jer.  14.  17 ;  ch. 
Ll«. 


Or,  MffoddZed 
hand§r 


sword ;  thou  hast  slain  them  in  the  day 
of  thine  anger;  thou  hast  killed,  and 
not  pitied.  (^)  Thou  hast  called  as  in  a 
solemn  day  my  terrors  round  about,  so 
that  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger 
none  escaped  nor  remained :  those  that 
I  have  swaddled  and  broTight  up  hath 
mme  enemy  consumed. 

CHAPTER  in.— (1)  I  am  the  man 
ihat  hath  seen  afiftiction  by  the  rod  of 
his  wrath.  (^)  He  hath  led  me,  and 
brought  ms  into  darkness,  but  not  into 
light.  ^^  Surely  against  me  is  he 
turned ;  he  tumeth  his  hand  against  ms 
all  the  day.  (^)  My  flesh  and  my  skin 
.hath  he  niade  old;  he  hath  broken  my 
bones.  ^^^  He  hath  builded  against  me, 
and  compassed  me  with  gall  and  travel. 
^^  He  hath  set  me  in  dark  places,  as 


ftnd  might  therefore  be  mitiffated  by  repentance.  The 
Destroyer  was  also  the  Healer,  ana  would  answer  the 
prayers  of  those  who  called  on  Him. 

(18)  Their  heart. — The  possessive  pronoun  does 
not  refer  to  any  immediate  antecedent,  but  points,  with 
a  wild  abruptness,  to  the  mourners  of  Zion.  Yet  more 
boldly  their  cry  is  an  appeal  to  the  "  wall "  of  Zion 
(oomp.  verse  8,  and  Isa.  xiv.  31),  to  tske  up  its  lamenta- 
tion, as  though  it  were  a  human  mourner. 

Like  a  river.— Better,  Uke  a  torrent. 

The  apple  of  thine  eye.  —  Literally,  "  the 
daughter,  as  in  the  English  phrase,  the  "  piqfnl  *'  of 
the  ^e. 

(19)  In  the  beginning  of  the  watohe8~i.e.,  of 
each  watch,  so  that  the  lamentation  was  continued 
throughout  the  night. 

Ian  up  thy  hands.— The  wall  is  still  addressed  in 
its  character  as  a  mourner,  beholding  the  children 
dying  of  hunger  and  lifting  up  her  hands  as  in  despair- 
lOff  supplication  for  them. 

m  To  whom  thou  hast  done  this— i.e.,  not  to 
a  heathen  nation,  but  to  the  people  whom  Jehoyah 
Himself  had  chosen. 

Shall  the  women  eat  their  firoit.- Atrocities  of 
this  nature  had  been  predicted  in  Lev.  xzyI.  26 ;  Deut. 
xxriiL  57 ;  Jer.  xix.  9.  They  were,  indeed,  the  natural 
incidents  of  a  besi^ed  citjr  reduced  to  starvation,  as  in 
the  case  of  Samana  (2  Kings  yL  28),  and  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  (Jos.,  B.  J,  y.  12),  and  had 
been  witnessed,  as  the  words  show,  in  that  by  the 
Chaldseans.  (Oomp.,  as  to  tiie  funine,  Ezek.  iv.  16, 
17,  V.  16.) 

Shall  the  priest  •  •  . — Stress  is  hdd  on  this  as 
being  the  next  element  of  horror.  The  very  Holy  of 
Holies  was  profaned  with  the  blood  of  the  priests  and 
pronhets  of  JehoTah. 

(xL)  The  young  and  the  old  •  •— The  thoughts 
of  the  mourner  turn  from  the  massacre  in  the  sanctuary 
to  the  slaughter  which  did  its  dread  work  in  every 
eomer  of  the  city. 

(82)  Thou  hast  called  •  •  .—Better,  Thou  had 
summoned,  cm  for  a  solemn  feast-day,  (Gomp.  chap. 
L 15.)  In  "  terrors  round  about  **  we  have  a  characteristic 
phrase  of  Jeremiah's  (Jer.  yi  25,  zz.  3^  10).     The 


LXX.,  followed  by  some  commentators,  giyes  the 
rendering,  "  Thou  hoM  summoned .  .  .  my  villages,'* 
but  on  no  sufficient  grounds. 

m. 

The  elegy  which  is  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
alphabetic  m  its  structure,  like  the  two  that  precede  it, 
but  it  is  of  a  more  complicated  character,  three  oon- 
secutlye  yerses  beginning  with  the  same  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  ^ 

0)  I  am  the  man.— The  lamentation  is  one  of 
more  intense  personality.  For  that  yery  reason  it  has 
been  the  true  inheritajice  of  aU  mourners,  howeyer 
widely  different  in  time,  country,  circumstance,  whose 
sorrows  haye  approximated  to  that  intensity. 

The  rod  or  his  wrath.— The  "wrath"  is  ob- 
yiously  that  of  Jehoyah  (comp.  Proy.  xzii.  8 ;  Isa.  3L  5), 
but  there  is  something  signincant  in  the  fact  that  He 
is  not  named. 

(2)  Into  darkneas.- The  moral  darkness  of  per- 
plexity as  well  as  misery.  The  cry  of  the  mourner  was 
Hke  that  of  Ajax  (Hom.  17.  xyii.  647),  '*  Slay  me  if  thou 
wilt,  but  slay  me  in  the  light." 

(3)  Against  me  is  he  turned.— Better,  against 
me  He  tumeth  His  hand  a^ain  and  again,  the  first 
yerb  being  one  of  frequentatiye  action,  and  giying  that 
significance  to  the  second. 

(^)  Hath  he  made  old.— Better,  He  hath  waded, 
the  yerb  describing  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  rather 
than  the  effects  of  age.  "Flesh,"  "skin," "bones," are 
grouped  t<^ether  as  representing  the  whole  being  of  the 
mourner. 

(S)  He  hath  builded. — ^The  attack  of  sorrow  is 
presented  under  the  figure  of  a  siege.  In  the  next 
clause  the  figure  is  dropped.  ''Gall"  stands,  as  in 
Jer.  yiiL  14,  for  bitterest  sorrow.  "  Trayel "  is  the  old 
ihiglish  form  of  "trayail,"  the  two  forms,  originally 
identical,  being  now  used  with  different  meanings. 

(0)  He  hath  set  me  in  dark  places.— A  yerbal 
reproduction  of  Ps.  cxliii.  3.  The  "  dark  places  "  are 
those  of  hdl  or  Hades.  For  dead  of  old  read  dead 
eternally  or  dead  for  ever,  the  adyerb  looking  forward 
rather  than  back. 
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they  that  he  dead  of  old.  <^He  hath 
hedged  me  about,  that  I  cannot  get  out: 
he  hath  made  mj  chain  heavy.  (^  Also 
when  I  C17  and  shout,  he  shutteth  out 
my  prayer.  W  He  hath  inclosed  my 
ways  with  hewn  stone,  he  hath  made 
my  paths  crooked.  Cio)  jj^  ^^  \m\o  me 
as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  and  as  a  lion  in 
secret  places.  <^)  He  hath  turned  aside 
my  ways,  and  pulled  me  in  pieces :  he 
hath  made  me  desolate.  (^>  He  hath 
bent  his  bow,  and  set  me  as  a  mark  for 
the  arrow.  <^)  He  hath  caused  the 
^arrows  of  his  quiver  to  enter  into  my 
reins.  <^*)  I  was  a  *  derision  to  all  my 
people;  and  their  song  all  the  day. 
t^)  He  hath  filled  me  with  'bitterness,' 
he  hath  made  me  drunken  with  worm- 


I  Hi;b.,  WM. 
a  Jer.  fo.  7. 
3   Hcb^  htUer- 


3  Or.  roHed  me  in 
theathf. 


4  Ueh^ffood. 
i  Or,  Bemember. 
i  Heb,  bowed. 


7    Hub^  make  to 
return  to   my 
heart. 


b  Pa.  18.5*  73.  38 
ft  119.  67;  Jcr. 
lais. 


wood.  ^^^)  He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth 
with  gravel  stones,  he  hath  'covered  me 
with  ashes.  (^^)  And  thou  hast  removed 
my  soul  far  off  from  peace:  I  forgat 
*  prosperity.  <^)  And  I  said,  My  strength 
and  my  hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord  : 
(^)  ^remembering  mine  afBiction  and 
my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
(^)My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remem- 
brance, and  is  ^humbled  in  me.  ^^^  This 
I  ^recall  to  my  mind,  therefore  have  1 
hope. 

(^)  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we 
are  not  consumed,  because  his  compas- 
sions fail  not.  ^®)  They  are  new  every 
morning  :  great  is  thy  faithfulness. 
(2*)  The  Lord  is  my  *  portion,  saith  my 
soul;    therefore  will    I  hope  in  him. 


(7)  He  hath  hedged.--Fromthe  dArkaess  of  Hades 
we  pass  to  that  of  the  prison-house,  in  which  the 
moomer  is  "  hedged  "  or  confined,  bound  with  a  heavy 
chain  (literally,  hrcua). 

(8)  He  shutteth  out  my  prayer— t.e.,  stops  it 
so  that  it  does  not  reach  the  ear  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  is 
Jehovah  himself  who  does  this. 

(9)  He  hath  inclosed.— Yet  another  figure  of 
resoorceless  misery  follows.  A  massive  wall  of  stone 
runs  across  the  monmer^s  way.  When  he  tarns  aside 
into  by-paths,  they  are  turned  and  twisted  in  labyrin. 
thine  confusion,  and  lead  nowhither. 

(10)  As  a  bear ...  as  a  lion.— The  figure  found 
in  Hos.  ziii.  8 ;  Amos  v.  19,  is  specially  characteristic  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  iv.  7,  v.  6,  xlix.  19,  L  44).  We  are 
reminded  of  Dante  {Irrfemo,  i.  31 — 51). 

(11)  He  hath  turned  aside.— The  terror  caused 
by  the  lion  turns  the  traveller  from  bis  path,  and  there 
is  no  other ;  and  then  comes  the  attack  by  which  ho  is 
torn  in  pieces. 

He  hath  made  me  desolate.— Better,  made  me 
astonied,  as  in  Essra  ix.  3.  The  verb  (which  occurs  forty 
times  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies  and  three  times  in  Lam.), 
paints  the  stupefaction  of  terror. 

W  He  hath  bent  his  bow.— (Comp.  Job  xvi. 
12.)  The  figure  is  changed,  but  there  is  a  natural 
sequence  of  thought.  The  lion  suggests  the  huntsman, 
but  he  apx>ear8  on  the  scene  not  to  save  the  victim,  but 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 

(13)  The  arrows  of  his  quiver.— Literally,  chil- 
dren. The  other  side  of  the  analogy  appears  in  Fs. 
cxxvii.  5. 

(14)  I  was  a  derision.- The  personal  experience  of 
the  prophet  breiJcs  through  the  succession  of  imagery. 
The  arrovrs  that  pierced  to  the  quick  were  the  taunts  of 
the  mockers  who  derided  him  (Jer.  xx.  7).  "Their 
song."    (Comp.  Job  xxx.  9.) 

(15)  Bitterness.— The  Hebrewgives  the  plural,  bitter- 
neases.  With  these,  the  sorrows  which  are  as  the  bitter 
herbs  of  life  (the  same  word  meets  us  in  Exod.  xii.  8, 
and  Num.  ix.  11),  the  mourner  had  been  fiUed  even  to 
satiety,  even  as  he  had  been  made  drunk  with  worm- 
wood. 

W  He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth.— The 
metaphor  of  food  is  continued.  The  mourner  eats 
bread  that  is  gritty,  as  if  made  of  sand  instead  of  flour. 
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(Comp.  Frov.  xx.  17.)  Here,  anun,  we  are  reminded  of 
Dante  {Parad  xvii.  58),  when  ne  speaks  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bread  whicn  comes  as  the  grudging  gift  of 
straugers. 

(17)  Thou  hast  removed  my  soul  far  off  fh>m 
peaoe. — ^The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in  Fs.  Ixxxviii. 
14.  By  some  critics  it  is  taken  as  passive,  and  in  the 
3rd  person  feminine.  JIfy  soul  loathes  peace,  t.e.,  has 
lost  even  the  desire  of  better  things;  or.  My  eoul  is 
despised  of  peace,  i.e.,  is  shut  out  from  it.  But  the 
Authorised  version  is  preferable. 

(^8)  I  said.  My  strength.— The  sorrow  of  the 
mourner  comes  to  the  very  verae  of  despair.  There 
was  "  no  help  for  him  from  his  God ;"  even  that  hope 
had  left  him.  But,  as  the  sequel  shows,  this  despair 
was  the  b^^inning  of  a  reaction.  The  very  name  of 
Jehovah  (no  longer  Adonai)  reminded  him  of  the 
everlasting  mercies. 

(19)  Bemembering.— The  verb,  which  is  rendered 
by  the  Authorised  version  as  a  gerundial  infinitive, 
is  better  taken  as  an  imperative,  Bemeniber  mine 
oMiction;  the  prayer  being  addressed  to  Jehovah. 
Toe  two  terms  of  the  first  clause  are  taken  from  chap.  i.  7. 
The  mourner  beg^  liis  prayer,  as  it  were,  by  a 
recapitidation  of  his  sufferings.    (Ck>mp.  Fs.  Ixix.  21.) 

(^  My  soul  hath  .  .  .—The  verb,  as  in  verse 
17,  may  be  either  in  the  second  person  or  the  third ; 
the  former  eives.  Thou  wiU  surely  rememher  that  my 
souL  is  hun&led,  Ps.  xlii.  4  supports  the  Authorised 
version. 

(21)  This  I  recall  to  my  mind.— Better,  This  will 
I  recall.  The  first  gleam  of  hope  breaks  through  the 
darkness.  The  sorrow  has  not  been  in  vain;  it  has 
brought  humility,  and  out  of  humility  springs  hope. 

(22)  It  is  of  the  Iiord's  mercies.— It  is,  perhaps, 
part  of  the  elaborate  art  of  this  poem  that  verses 
22--42,  which  form  its  centre,  and  that  of  the  whole 
book,  represent  the  highest  point  of  trust  to  which  the 
mourner  attains,  being  both  preceded  and  followed  by 
words  of  lamentation. 

(23)  They  are  new.— The  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  found  in  the  "  compassions  "  of  the  preceding  verse. 
With  the  dawn  of  every  day  there  dawn  also  the  mercies 
of  Jehovah. 

(24)  The  IfOrd. — ^An  inversion  of  the  sentence  gives 
a  closer  and  more  emphatic  rendering :  My  portion  is 


The  Stdvation  of  Jehovah. 
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<»)  The  LosD  w  good  nnto  them  that  i  «««>•.  /«»«»  »*• 
wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  ihii  seeketh 
him.  ^^  It  is  good  that  a  man  should 
both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Loed.  (^) It  is  good  ^^^^'^p^- 
for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.  (^)  He  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth 
silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon 
him.  <^)  He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the 
dust;  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope. 
'^)  He  giveth  his  cheek  to  him  that 
smiteth  him :  he  is  filled  full  with  re- 
proach, i*^)  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast 
off  for  ever:  ^^  but  though  he  cause 
grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies. 
<^> For  he  doth  not  afflict  ^willingly  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men.   (^)  To  crush  4  or.  mwmtir. 


aPl.S3L9. 


6  AnioB  S.  8. 


under  his  feet  all  the  prisoners  of  the 
earth,  <^)  to  turn  aside  the  right  of  a 
man  before  the  face  of  ^the  most  High, 
W  to  subvert  a  mkn  in  his  cause,  the 
Lord  'approveth  not. 

(37)  TVlio  is  he  *Ouit  saith,  and  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  wJien  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth  it  not  9  ^)  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  most  High  proceedeth  not  ^evU 
and  good  P  W  Wherefore  doth  a  living 
man  "^complain,  a  man  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins  P  ^^^  Let  us  search  and 
try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the 
LoBD.  ^^^  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with 
our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens. 
<^)  We  have  transgressed  and  have  re- 
belled: thou  hast  not  pardoned.  <^>  Thou 
hast  covered  with  anger,  and  persecuted 


Jehovah.  The  phrase  is  a  leminiBoenoe  from  Fss.  xvi 
5,  Imriii.  26,  cxlii.  5,  cxix.  57,  the  thonght  restmg 
primarily  on  Nam.  zriii.  20. 

(25)  The  lK>rd  is  good.—The  alliterative  form  of  the 
Hebrew  makes  "  good  "  the  first  word  of  this  and  the 
two  following  verses,  the  adjective  heing  predicated, 
first  of  the  essential  character  of  Jehovah,  and  then 
of  tlie  conditions  in  man  on  which  the  manifestation  of 
that  character  depends. 

<26)  Quietly  wait.— Literally,  wait  in  silence :  i.e, 
abstain  from  mnrmnrs  and  complaints. 

(27)  Bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.— The  words 
have  been  pressed  "  with  a  strange  literalism  "  in  favoar 
of  the  view  that  the  Lamentations  were  written  in  the 
youth  of  Jeremiah  and  on  the  death  of  Josiah.  It  may 
fairly  be  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tone  of 
the  maxim  is  that  of  one  who  looks  back  from  the 
experience  of  age  on  the  passionate  complaints  of  his 
earlier  years  (Jer.  xv.  10,  xx.  7 — 18). 

(28)  He  sitteth  alone  .  .  .—Better,  Ld  him  eit 
alone,  and  keep  silence  when  He  (Jehovidi)  haih  laid 
it  (the  yoke)  vpan  him;  and  so  in  the  next  verses. 
Let  him  put  his  mouth  .  .  Let  him  give  his 
cheek, 

(2»)  He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust  .  .— 
The  outward  image  is  that  of  the  prostration  of  an 
Eastern  subject  before  a  king :  his  very  face  laid  in 
the  dust,  so  that  he  cannot  spe^k. 

(90)  He  giveth  his  cheek  .  .  .—The  submis- 
sion  enjoined  reaches  its  highest  point — a  patience  like 
that  of  Job  xvi.  10 ;  we  may  add,  like  that  01  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  39.)  It  was  harder  to  accept  the 
Divine  chastisement  when  it  came  through  human  < 
aeents.  Not  so  had  Jeremiah  once  taught  and  acted 
(Jer.  XX.  1 — 6,  xxviii.  15).    (Comp.  Isa.  1.  6.) 

(3i)ForthelK>rd  .  .  .—The  counsels  of  submis- 
sion are  followed  bv  the  grounds  of  hope.  The  first,  a 
a  notation  from  Fs.  ixxvii.  7,  had  been  of  old  a  favourite 
lionght  of  the  writer's  (Jer.  iii.  5,  12).  The  second 
(verse  32)  rests  on  the  fact  that  compassion  underlies 
chastisement  (Fs.  xxx.  5 ;  Job  v.  18 ;  Isa.  liv.  8) ;  the 
third  (verse  33)  on  the  truth  that  the  primary  eternal 
will  of  God  is  on  the  side  of  love,  and  that  punish- 
ment is,  as  it  were,  against  that  wilL 

(83)  Not  .  .  willingly.— Literally,  not  from  the 
heart,  as  being  the  centre  of  volition  as  well  as  emotion 
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(S4~36)  To  crush  .  •  .—The  triplet  of  verses 
forms  one  sentence  dependent  upon  the  final  clause, 
"The  Lord  approveth  not,"  liteiallv,  doth  noi  look 
on.  Bv  some  critics  the  literal  meanme  is  kept  in  the 
form  01  a  question :  Doth  not  the  Lord  look  on  tiiis  f 
The  fact  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  is  against 
those  who,  unlike  Him,  cause  wilful  and  needless 
suffering  is  another  ground  of  hope  to  the  sufferer. 
The  thrae  forms  of  evd  specified  are  (1)  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  such  as  Jeremiah  had 
witnessed  daily  &t.  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans ;  (2)  the 
perversion  of  justice  in  a  public  tribunal  acting  in  the 
name  of  God  (Exod.  xxiU.  6) ;  (3)  every  form  even 
of  private  injustice. 

(37—98)  Xew  grounds  of  patient  faith  are  given :  (1) 
In  an  echo  from  Ps.  xxxiii.  9,  afllrmin^  the  sovereignty 
of  Qod.  The  evil  which  He  permits  is  under  the 
control  of  this  loving  purpose ;  and  (2)  as  far  as  it  is 
not  absolute  evil,  may  be  said  to  come  from  Him. 

(SO)  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  .  .—Better, 
Why  doth  a  man  who  lives  ?  i.e.,  whose  life  is  spared 
him  (oomp.  Jer.  xlv.  5),  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
eood,  complain  of  suiferings  which,  however  unjust  aa 
ur  as  those  who  cause  them  are  concerned,  are,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sufferer,  the  just  punishment  of  his  own  sins  P 

(40)  I«et  us  search  .  .  . — Warnings  against  mur- 
murs are  followed  by  counsels  which  point  to  a  more 
excellent  way.  Suffering  calls  a  man  to  self -scrutiny. 
We  should  seek  to  know  the  sins  which  it  is  meant  to 
punish  and  correct. 

To  the  Lord. — ^The  preposition  is  an  emphatic  one: 
even  to  the  Lord.  There  is  to  be  no  halting  half-way 
in  the  work  of  conversion. 

<^i)  With  our  hands.— Literally,  to  our  hands. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  a  mychological  uialysis  of  prayer. 
Men  can  by  an  act  of  will,  lift  up  the  heart  as  the  centre 
of  affection :  this,  in  its  turn,  prompts  the  outward  act 
of  the  uplifted  hands  of  supplication ;  God  is  the  final 
object  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed. 

(^  We  have  transgressed  .  .  .—The  verses 
that  f oUow  (42—47)  give  the  prayer  which  answers  to 
the  cfdl  of  verse  41.  Both  nronouns  are  emphatic. 
The  suppliant  has  sinned  and  God  has  not  yet  pardoned, 
in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  punish. 

W  Thou  hast  covered  with  anger.— Better,  as 
in  the  next  verse,  Thou  hast  covered  thyself.    Wrath  is 
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us:  thou  hast  slain,  thou  hast  not 
pitied.  (^)  Thou  hast  covered  thyself 
vdth  a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not 
pass  through.  (^>Thou  hast  made  us 
(w  the  'ofecouring  and  refuse  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  (*®)  All  our  enemies 
have  opened  their  mouths  against  us. 
(*7)  »l^ear  and  a  snare  is  come  upon  us, 
desolation  and  destruction.  (^)  Mine 
eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  water 
for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people.  (*^>  Mine  eye  trickleth  down, 
and  ceaseth  not,  without  any  intermis- 
sion, (^)  till  the  LosD  look  down,  and 
behold  from  heaven.  ^^>  Mine  eve  aJBfect- 
eth  ^mine  heart  ^because  of  all  the 
daughters  of  my  city.  (^)  Mine  enemies 
chased  me  .sore,  like  a  bird,  without 
cause.  <®>  They  have  cut  off  my  life  in 
the  dungeon,  and  cast  a  stone  upon  me. 
(**)  Waters  flowed  over  mine  head ;  then 
I  said,  I  am  cut  off. 


a  1  Oor.  4. 13. 
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C*^  I  called  upon  thy  name,  O  Lord, 
out  of  the  low  dun|^n.  ^^  Thou  hast 
heard  my  voice :  hide  not  thine  ear  at 
my  breathing,  at  my  cry.  (^  Thon 
drewest  near  in  the  day  that  I  called 
upon  thee :  thou  saidst.  Fear  not.  (^)  O 
Lord,  thou  hast  pleaded  the  causes  of 
mv  soul ;  thou  hast  redeemed  my  life. 
(»To  Lord,  thou  hast  seen  my  wrong : 
judge  thou  my  cause.  <*>)Thou  hast 
seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their 
imaginations  against  me.  ^^^^  Thou  hast 
heard  their  reproach,  O  Lord,  and  all 
their  imaginations  against  me ;  ^^  the 
lips  of  those  that  rose  up  against 
me,  and  their  device  against  me  all 
the  day.    <®>  Behold  their  sitting  down, 

their 


am 


and    their    rising    up ;    I 
musick. 

^•*)  Bender  unto  them  a  recompence, 
O  Lord,  according  to  the  work  of  their 
hands.     ^^^  Give  them  'sorrow  of  heart, 


as  the  garment  in  which  Grod  wraps  Himself  to  execute 
His  righteous  judc^ments.  In  verse  44  the  wrath  is 
represented  more  definitely  as  a  cloud  through  which 
the  prayers  of  the  afflicted  cannot  pass. 

W  In  the  midst  of  the  people.— Literally, 
peoples:  ie.,  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world.  A 
like  phrase  meets  us  in  1  Oor.  iv.  13. 

W  Fear  and  a  snare.— A  quotation  from  Jer. 
xlriii.  43,  and  Isa.  xxiv.  17. 

Desolation.— Better,  devastaium.  The  Hebrew 
noun  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  the  cognate  verb  in 
Isa.  xxxrii.  26  is  rendered  "  to  lay  waste. 

(48)  Mine  eye  .  .  . — A  stronger  utterance  of  the 
thought  of  chaps,  i.  16,  ii.  18;  Fs.  cxix.  136. 

W  Trickleth  down.— Better,  powreth  dovm, 

(51)  Affeoteth.— Better,  harmeUi,  or  causeth  grief 
to. 

The  daughters  of  my  city.— The  words  have 
been  understood  (1)  of  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem 
(comp.  chaps.  L  4,  18,  ii.  20,  21);  and  (2)  of  the 
daughter-towns  which  looked  to  it  as  their  metropolis. 
Of  tnese  (1)  is  preferable. 

W  Without  cause  .  .  .—The  words  connect 
themselves  in  the  Hebrew  with  "  mine  enemies  "  Tcomp. 
Pss.  XXXV.  7,  19,  Ixix.  4),  and  it  has  been  inferrea  from 
this  that  Jeremiah  speaks  not  of  the  Chaldeans  as  ene- 
mies of  his  nation,  but  of  those  who  were  individually 
his  persecutors.  The  hypothesis  receives  some  confir* 
mation  from  the  apparent  reference  in  the  "  dungeon  " 
and  the  "  waters  "  to  the  narrative  of  Jer.  xxxviii  It 
has  been  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  ex- 
pressions mav  be  figurative  here,  as  they  are  in  Pss. 
xlii.  7,  IxxxviiL  7,  cxxiv.  4. 

(53)  Oast  a  stone  upon  me.— The  words  admit  of 
two  meanings :  (1)  that  they  cast  stones  at  him ;  (2)  tiiat 
they  placed  a  stone  over  the  opening  of  his  dungeon  so 
as  to  prevent  escape. 

(^)  Out  of  the  low  dungeon.— Here,  again,  we 
have  to  choose  between  a  literal  reference  to  Jeremiah's 
sufferings  or  a  figurative  interpretation.  The  phrase 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6. 
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(58)  Thou  hast  heard  .  .  hide  not  thine  .  .  .— 
There  is  something  eminently  suggestive  in  the  se- , 
quence  of  the  two  clauses.  The  recoUectiou  that  prayer 
was  answered  in  the  past,  prompts  its  utterance  in 
the  present  Historically,  the  words  maj  point  to  the 
intervention  of  £bed-melech  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7. 

At  my  breathing— i.e.,  the  **  sighs  "  or  "  sobs  " 
of  the  mourner. 

(58)  Thou  hast  pleaded  the  causes  of  my 
soul  —  i.e.,  Jehovah  had  appeared  as  the  advocate,  or 
next-of-kin  protector,  of  the  prophet  in  the  persecutions 
which  were  aimed  against  his  fife.  Another  personal 
reference  to  the  prophet's  sufferings.  (Comp.  Jer. 
xxvi.  8—17,  xxxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  4.) 

(00)  All  their  imaginations  •  .—Same  word  as 
the  "  devices "  of  Jer.  xL  19,  xviiL  18,  to  which  the 
writer  obviously  refers. 

(81)  Thou  hast  heard.— The  verb  governs  the 
"  lips  "  of  the  next  verse  as  well  as  the  "  reproaches  " 
of  tiiis.  In  tiie  last  clause  we  note  the  emphasis  of 
iteration,  the  natural  dwelling  on  what  was  prominent 
in  the  prophet's  thoughts. 

(82)  The  lips  .  .  .  The  organs  of  speech  are  used 
boldlv  for  the  words  which  they  uttered,  and  so  stand 
parallel  with  "  reproaches  "  in  verse  61. 

(es)  Their  sitting  down,  and  their  rising  up 
.  .  . — ^The  two  words,  as  in  Deut.  vi.  7,  xi  19 ;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  2 ;  include  the  whole  daily  and  hourly  conduct 
of  those  spoken  of. 

I  am  their  musick.— The  noun,  thoiwh  not 
identical,  is  cognate  with  that  of  Fs.  Ixix.  12,  of  which 
the  complaint  is,  as  it  were,  an  echo. 

(64)  Bender  unto  them  .  . — ^The  words  are 
noticeable  as  being  taken  from  Ps.  xxviii.  4,  and 
reproduced  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

(«5)  Sorrow  of  heart— Literally,  covering,  with 
a  sense  like  that  of  the  "veil  upon  the  heart"  of 
2  Oor.  iii.  15,  and  so  signifying  the  blindness  of 
obstinacy.  The  imperatives  in  both  verses  65  and  66  are 
better  rendered  as  futures— 27^«  shdU  give;  Thov 
shaU  psrsecide* 
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thy  corse  unto  them.  (^)  Persecute  and 
destroy  them  in  anger  from  under  the 
'heavens  of  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— (1)  How  is  the  gold 
become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed!  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary 
are  poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street. 
(8)  ijie  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable 
to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  esteemed  as 
earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of  the  potter!  (^^Even  the  ^sea  mon- 
sters dra.w  out  the  breast,  they  give 
suck  to  their  young  ones :  the  daughter 
of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the 
ostriches  in  the  wilderness.  (^^  The 
tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst :  the 
young  children  ask  bread,  and  no  man 
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breaketh  it  unto  them.  (^They  that 
did  feed  delicately  are  desolate  in  the 
streets :  they  that  were  brought  up  in 
scarlet  embrace  dunghills.  (^  For  the 
^punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than 
the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom, 
that  was  ^overthrown  as  in  a  moment, 
and  no  hands  stayed  on  her.  ^  Her 
Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they 
were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more 
ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polish- 
ing was  of  sapphire :  ^  their  visage  is 
'blacker  than  a  coal;  they  are  not 
known  in  the  streets :  their  slan  cleaveth 
to  their  bones ;  it  is  withered,  it  is  be- 
come like  a  stick.  (^>  They  that  be  slain 
with  the  sword  are  better  than  they  that 
be  slain  with  hunger:  for  these  ^pine 


(06)  From  under  the  heavens  of  the  Iioid. 

— ^The  phrase  is  exceptional,  but  it  is  obviouflly 
equivalent  to  the  whole  world,  considered  as  Gk>d's 
kingdom. 

0)  How  is  the  gold  .  .  .—The  chapter, 
considered  as  a  distinct  poem,  reprodnces  in  its 
general  character  that  of  chaps.  L  and  ii.,  differing 
from  them,  however,  in  tracing  more  fully  the  connec- 
tion between  the  snfEerings  and  the  sms  of  Jndah. 
The ''  gold  "  and  the  stones  ^holiness  are  none  other  than 
the  material  treasures  of  palace  or  temple,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  phrase  "  in  the  top  of  every  street," 
used  in  chap.  h.  19  of  children,  seems  intended 
to  indicate  that  the  words  include  all  that  was  most 
precious  among  the  possessions  of  Jerusalem. 

(2)  The  precious  sons  of  Zion  .  .  .—The 
adjective  is  applied  not  to  a  special  class,  priests, 
nobles,  or  the  Bke,  but  to  all  the  "  sons  of  Zion "  in 


their  ideal  character  as  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Exod. 
xix.  6).  They  had  been  "comparable  to"  (literally, 
weighed  with),  i.e.,  eaual  to  their  weight  in,  fine  gold, 
the  work  of  GknL  Now  they  had  became  as  "  earthen 
pitchers,"  the  work  of  the  potter.  We  note  the 
comparison  as  characteristic  of  the  writer  ( Jer.  xviii 
1—6,  xix.  1—10). 

(3)  Even  the  sea  monsters  .  .  . — ^Better, 
jackals.  The  Authorised  Yersion  is  intended  apparently 
to  apply  to  cetaceous  mammals ;  elsewhere  (Jer.  xiv.  6) 
the  word  is  rendered  **  dragons."  **  JackBds,"  it  may  be 
noted,  are  combined  with  '*  owls  "  or  "  ostriches,"  as  they 
are  here,  in  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21.  A  like  reference 
to  the  seeming  want  of  maternal  instinct  in  the  ostrich 
is  found  in  Job  xxxix.  16.  The  comparison  was  obviously 
suggested  by  facts  like  those  referred  to  in  chap.  ii.  20. 

W  They  that  were  brought  up  .  .  .— 
Literally,  th<U  were  carried  (as  children  are  carried). 
"  Scarlet "  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  24,  stands  for  the  shawls  or 
garments  of  the  rich,  dyed,  as  they  were,  in  the  Tyrian 
purple  or  crimson.  Those  that  had  been  once  wrapped 
m  such  shawls  now  threw  themselves,  "embracmg" 
them  as  their  only  refuge,  on  dunghills. 

(Q  The  punishment  of  the  iniquity.— Better, 
The  iniquUy    of  the   daughter   of  my  people   woe 
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greaier  than  the  sin  of  Sodom.  The  words  in  both 
cases  point  to  guilt  rather  than  its  penalty,  though,  as 
the  context  shows,  the  g^reatness  of  the  former  is 
inferred  from  that  of  the  latter.  The  point  of  com- 
parison was  that  Sodom  was  not  aoomed  to  a 
protracted  misery,  like  that  which  had  been  the  lot  of 
Jerusalem. 

No  hands  stayed  on  her  .  .  .— Literally,no 
hands  went  round  abotd  her  :  i.e.,  her  destruction  was 
the  direct  work  of  €k>d,  and  not  of  human  agents, 
with  their  more  merciless  tortures.  (Comp.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  14)  The  main  thought  may  be  noticed  as 
reproduced  in  Matt.  x.  15,  xi.  24. 

(7)  Her  Nazarites  .  .  .—The  word  has  been 
rendered  "princes"  by  some  commentators,  on  the 
Tround  that  it  means  literally  those  who  are  *'  separated" 
m>m  their  brethren  (Qen.  xlix.  26 ;  Dent.  xxxiiL  16), 
whether  by  rank  or  by  the  vows  of  consecration. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  abandoning  the  render- 
ing of  the  Authorised  version.  The  reference  to  the 
Naasarites  in  Amos.  ii.  11,  12  shows  that  they  were'  pro- 
minent as  a  body  during  the  history  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  drift  of  JeremuJi's  mind,  as  seen  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Bechabites  (chap,  xxxv.),  shows  that  he  was 
likely  to  think  of  them  with  reverence.  The  temperance, 
purity,  cleanliness  of  such  a  body  seem  to  have  made 
them  conspicuous  among  their  fellows  for  an  almost 
angelic  beauty.  (Gomp.  the  interesting  parallel  of 
Dan.  i.  15.)  They  had  the  red  and  wnite  com- 
plexion which  was  in  the  East  the  ideal  of  comeliness 
(1  Sam.  xviL  42 ;  Song  SoL  v.  10).  Their  "  polishmg  "* 
(better,  their  form)  was  faultless,  like  that  of  a  well- 
cut  sapphire.    For  "  rubies  "  read  coral. 

(8)  Their  visage  is  blacker  .  .  .—We  look, 
as  it  were,  on  the  two  pictures :  the  bloom  and  beauty 
of  health,  the  wan,  worn,  spectral  looks  of  starvation. 

W  For  want  of  .  .  .—The  italics  indicate  the 
difficulty  of  the  sentence.  Literally  the  clause  stands, 
from  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  it  has  been  explained 
by  some  as  referring  to  those  that  died  in  battle, 
stricken  through  while  yet  there  were  fruits,  i,e,, 
not  doomed  to  perish  slowly  from  hunger.  The 
construction  of  Irs.  dx.  24,  however,  *'faileth^  of 
fatness"— 1.0.,  for  want  of  fatness — giyes  a  sufficient 
anppOTt  to  the  Authorised  version. 
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away,  stricken  through  for  want  of  the 
fruits  of  the  field.  ^^^)  The  hands  of 
the  pitiful  women  have  'sodden  their 
own  children :  they  were  their  meat  in 
the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my 
'people,  ^^^^  The  Lobd  hath  accomplished 
his  fury ;  he  hath  poured  out  his  fierce 
anger,  and  hath  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion, 
and  it  hath  devoured  the  foundations 
thereof,  (i*)  The  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  would 
not  have  believed  that  the  adversary 
and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

(13;  4  j^Qr  the  sins  of  her  prophets,  and 
the  iniquities  of  her  priests,  that  have 
shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the  midst 
of  her,  <^*)  they  have  wandered  as  blind 
men  in  the  streets,  they  have  polluted 
themselves  with  blood,  ^so  that  men 
could  not  touch  their  garments.  <^  They 
cried  unto  them,  Depart  ye ;  ^it  is  un- 
clean ;  depart,  depart,  touch  not :  when 
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they  fled  away  and  wandered,  they  said 
among  the  heathen.  They  shall  no  more 
sojourn  there,  <^®^  The  *anger  of  the 
Lobd  hath  divided  them;  he  will  no 
more  regard  them :  they  respected  not 
the  persons  of  the  priests,  they  favoured 
not  the  elders.  ^^^^  As  for  us,  our  eyes 
as  yet  failed  for  our  vain  help :  in  our 
watching  we  have  watched  for  a  nation 
that  could  not  save  vs.  <^)  They  hunt 
our  steps,  that  we  cannot  go  in  our 
streete :  our  end  is  near,  our  davs  are 
fulfilled ;  for  our  end  is  come.  ^^>  Our 
persecutors  are  swifter  than  the  eagles 
of  the  heaven:  they  pursued  us  upon 
the  mountains,  they  laid  wait  for  us  in 
the  wilderness.  ^^^  The  ^breath  of  our 
nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lobd,  was 
teken  in  their  pits,  of  whom  we  said. 
Under  his  shadow  we  shall  live  among 
the  heathen.  <^)  Bejoice  and  be  glad, 
O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in 
the  land  of  TTz ;  the  cup  also  shall  pass 


ao)  The  hands  of  the  pitiftil  women.— See  ^ote 
on  chap.  ii.  20. 

01)  And  hath  kindled  a  fire  .  .  .—The 
phrase  is  partly  literal  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  19),  partly 
ligarative,  for  the  complete  destmction  of  Jerasalem  by 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah. 

(12)  Would  not  have  believed.—- In  looking 
to  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  Shishak 
(1  Kings  xiv.  26),  Joash  (2  Kings  xiv.  13),  the  state- 
ment seems  at  first  hyperboBcal.  It  has  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  since  the  latter  of  these 
two  the  city  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Uzziah, 
Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh,  and  the  failure  of  Sennacherib's 
attempt  had  probably  led  to  the  impression  that  it  was 
impregnable. 

Cis)  That  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just 

.  .  . — The  words  point  to  incidents  like  the  death 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  zziv.  21) ; 
the  **  innocent  blood  "  shed  bv  Manasseh  (2  Kings  zxi. 
16) ;  the  attempts  on  Jeremiah's  own  life  ( Jer.  xxvi.  7) ; 
possibly  to  some  unrecorded  atrocities  daring  the  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  false  prophets,  who 
looked  on  the  true  prophets  as  traitors  ( Jer.  xxvi.  23). 

(1^)  They  have  wandered  .  .  .— Literallv, 
reeled.  The  blindness,  %.e,,  either  that  of  the  insatiable 
lust  of  blood,  or  of  hopeless  despair,  or  both.  ^Comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  28;  Jer.  xxiiL  12;  Isa.  xxix.  10.)  The 
horror  of  the  picture  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  garments  of  the  priests  were  so  dripping  with 
blood  that  men  shrank  from  touching  them. 

(15)  They  cried  unto  them — i.6.,  these,  as  they 
passed,  cried  to  the  blood-stained  priests.  The  cry 
"  andean  "  was  that  uttered  by  the  leper  as  a  warning 
to  those  he  met  (Lev.  xiiL  45).  Here  it  comes  from 
those  whom  they  meet,  and  who  start  back  in  their  fear 
of  defilement. 

When  they  fled  away.— The  words  seem  to  refer 
to  some  lost  facts,  like  those  suggested  by  verse  14 : 
the  murderers  fleeing  from  their  own  countrymen,  and 
finding  themselves  equally  abhorred  among  the  heathen. 


(1^  The  anger  of  the  lK>rd.— Literally,  the  face, 
as  the  symbol  of  wrath. 

They  respected  not.— The  subject  of  the  verbs 
has  to  be  supplied.  The  enemies,  or  the  heathen,  or  men 
in  general,  ceased  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the  fugitive 
priests  and  elders. 

(17)  As  for  us.  •  .—Better,  8tiU  do  owr  eyes 
waste  awa/y,  looking  for  owr  vain  help. 

In  our  watching. — Better,  upon  owr  fDatch-toicer. 
(Gomp.  Hab.  ii.  1.)  The  people  of  Judah  are  repre- 
sented as  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  an  ally, 
probably  Eg^pt  (Jer.  xxxvii.  7),  ana  looking  in  vain. 

(18)  They  nunt  our  steps.— Better,  They  lie  in 
toaii.  The  words  probablv  point  to  the  posts  occupied 
here  and  there  near  the  wide  places  of  the  city,  which  led 
people  to  avoid  them  through  fear  of  being  attacked. 
The  only  cry  possible  at  such  a  time  was  that  "all  was 
over." 

(19)  Our  persecutors.—  Better,  Our  puraners,  the 
words  referring  to  the  Ghaldsean  enenues  rather  than  to 
persecutors  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  The  com- 
parison with  eagles  has  a  parallel  in  Deut.  xxviii.  49. 
If  we  take  the  second  clause  as  referring  to  the  flight 
of  Zedekiah,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  the  mountains 
would  be  the  heights  east  of  Jerusalem,  beginning  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  wilderness  that  of  the 
Ohor,  or  Jordan  YaUey  (Jer.  xxxix.  5). 

(20)  The  breath  of  our  nostrils.—- The  ''  breath 
of  life  "  of  G^n.  il  7.  The  phrase  emphasises  the  ideal 
character  of  the  king  as  the  centre  of  the  nation's  life. 
So  Seneca  ( Clement,  i.  4)  speaks  of  a  ruler  as  the  apiritva 
vitalia  of  lus  people. 

Of  whom  we  said.— The  words  that  follow  ]9oint 
to  thesdieme  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  Zedeloah's 
capture.  Those  who  followed  him  had  hoped  to  find  a 
reiuge  among  some  friendly  neighbouring  nation,  where 
thev  might  St  least  have  maintained  the  continuity  of 
their  national  existence,  and  waited  for  better  diivs. 

(31)  O  daughter  of  Edom.— The  triumph  of  Edom 
in  the  downfall  of  Zion  was,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxviL,  the  crown. 
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The  Sufferings  of  Judah. 


through  unto  thee:  thou  shalt  be 
drunken,  and  shalt  make  thyself  naked. 
<22)iThe  punishment  of  thine  iniquity 
is  accomplished,  O  daughter  of  Zion ; 
he  will  no  more  carry  thee  awaj  into 
<»,ptiyity:  he  will  visit  thine  imquity, 
O  daughter  of  Edom ;  he  will  ^discover 
thy  sins. 

CHAPTER  v.— W  Eemember,  O 
LoBD,  what  is  come  upon  us  :  consider, 
ajid  behold  our  reproach.  ^^^  Our  in- 
heritance is  turned  to  strangers,  our 
houses  to  aliens.  ^^  We  are  orphans 
and  fatherless,  our  mothers  are  as 
widows.     ^*)  We  have  drunken  our  water 


1  Or,  IliiiMitiiffM^ 


S  Or,  carry  thee 
eaiitiv  jar  thy 
tint. 


8  Heb..  ecmethfor 
price. 


4  Heb.,  On  our 
neeka  are  «« 
perteeiOed. 


aJer.  t1.M;Bsek. 
18.1. 


b  Pt.  119. 88. 


5  Or,  Urren,  or, 


for  money ;  our  wood  *is  sold  unto  us. 
(5)  *Our  necks  are  under  persecution : 
we  labour,  and  have  no  rest.  <®>  We 
have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be  satisfied  with 
bread.  ^^)  'Our  fathers  have  sinned, 
and  are  not ;  and  we  have  borne  their 
iniquities.  (^)  Servants  have  ruled  over 
us :  there  is  none  that  doth  deliver  us 
out  of  their  hand.  W  We  gat  our  bread 
with  the  peril  of  our  lives  because  of  the 
sword  of  the  wilderness.  (^^)  Our  *  skin 
was  black  like  an  oven  because  of  the 
*  terrible  fia>mine.  <")  They  ravished  the 
women  in  Zion,  and  the  maids  in  the 
cities  of  Judah.     ^*)  Princes  are  hanged 


ing  sorrow  of  the  mourner.  But  with  this  sorrow  there  is 
A  yision  of  judgment,  which  is  also  a  vision  of  hope ; 
the  prophet  returning  to  his  favourite  image  of  the 
wine-cup  ( Jer.  xxv.  17).  On  the  **  Land  of  Uz  "  see 
Notes  on  Job.  L  1,  Jer.  xxv.  20. 

Shalt  make  thyself  naked.— See  Note  on  chap. 
1  8,  and  comp.  Nahum  iii.  5  for  a  bolder  form  of  the 
same  image. 

(22)  la  aooomplished. — The  mourner  shares  in  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  Isa.  xl.  2>  and  expresses  it  nearly  in 
the  same  words. 

He  will  no  more  carry  thee  away.— Inter- 
preted by  later  histoiy,  the  words  take  their  place  in  the 
list  of  unfulfilled  prophecies,  for,  like  till  promises,  th^ 
were  dependent  upon  implied  conditions,  and  in  the 
rejection  of  the  Glirist  by  the  Jews  of  Has  time  there 
wsA  a  sin  which  involved  a  forfeiture  of  the  blessing, 
and  made  the  chastisement  of  a  prolonged  euilt  neces- 
sary.  For  five  centuries,  however,  the  prophet's  words 
held  good,  and  there  was  no  thorough  **  dispersion  "  of 
the  Jews  till  after  the  Boman  conquest. 

He  will  discover  thy  sins.— To  cover  sins 
is  to  forgive  them  (Pes.  xzxiL  1,  5,  Izxxv.  2 ;  so  to  die- 
or  uii-cover  sins  is,  therefore,  to  punish  them. 

V. 

d)  Bemember,  O  Itord.— The  fact  that  the  number 
of  verses  is,  as  in  chaps,  i.,  iL,  and  iv.,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  suggests  the  inference  that  this 
chapter  also,  though  not  acftually  alphabetic,  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  so,  and  that  we  have  the  last  of  the 
five  elegies  in  a  half -finished  state.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Jeremiah  first  wrote  freely  what  was  in  his  mind,  and 
then  set  to  woik  as  an  anist  to  bring  it  under  the 
alphabetic  scheme.  This  chapter,  it  may  be  stated, 
has  more  the  character  of  a  prayer  than  any  other, 
and  the  prayer  begins  with  recapitulating  the  woes 
of  Judah  as  a  ground  for  the  compassion  of  Jehovah. 

(2)  Turned. — Used  here  as  in  the  sense  of  transferred. 
Houses. — In  Jer.  IH.  13,  the  OhaldtBaTis  are  said  to 

have  burnt  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  those  of  the 
great  men  elsewhere;  here,  therefore,  the  "houses" 
spoken  of  are  those  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  in  the 
country. 

(3)  Our  mothers  are  as  widows— t.e.,  their 
husbands,  though  living,  were  carried  into  exile,  and 
they  were  as  d^titute  as  thongh  they  had  been  deprived 
of  them  by  death.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  gives  the  same 
meaning  to  the  last  cLmse  also,  **  We  are  Ske  orphans." 
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(4)  Our  water  .  .  .  our  wood.— The  point  of  the 
complaint  lies  in  the  possessive  pronoun.  The  ChaldsBan 
conquerors  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  the 
very  necessaries  of  life,  which  had  been  lookea  on  as  the 
common  property  of  all  were  only  to  be  had  for  money. 
In  the  Hebrew  of  the  nrst  dause  the  fact  appears  yet 
more  emphatically :  Our  water  comes  to  us  for  money. 
The  words  have  been  referred  by  some  commentators  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  exiles  in  E^ypt,  but  the  context  fits 
in  better  with  the  idea  of  the  hardships  of  those  who 
were  left  in  Judah. 

(5)  Our  necks  are  under  persecution.— Better, 
were  under  pv/rsuU :  t.e.,  the  enemies  were  pressing  close 
on  them,  always,  as  in  our  English  phrase,  at  their  very 
heels. 

W  We  have  given  the  hand.— The  recognised 

Shrase  for  submission  (Jer.  1.  15).  "Assyria,"  as  in 
er.  ii.  18 ;  Ezra  vi.  22,  stands  for  "  Babylon."  The 
people  had  been  forced  by  sheer  pressure  of  hunger  to 
submit  to  one  or  other  of  these  princes.  "Egypt" 
refers,  probably,  to  the  fugitives  who  had  songnt  a 
home  in  that  country  (Jer.  uii.  14). 

(7)  We  have  borne  their  iniquities.— The  words 
seem  at  first  parallel  to  the  proverb  of  the  "sour 
grapes  "  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  2.  Here,  however, 
it  is  followed  in  verse  16  by  a  confession  of  personal 
guilt,  and  the  complaint  is  simply  that  the  former 
generation  of  offenders  had  passed,  away  without  the 
punishment  which  now  fell  upon  their  descendants,  who 
thus  had  to  bear,  as  it  were,  a  double  penalty. 

(8)  Servants  have  ruled  over  us.— The  Ghal- 
dseans,  it  would  seem,  added  insult  to  injury,  sending 
as  rulers  those  who  had  filled  menial  offices  in  the 
courts  of  their  kings.    (Comp.  Jer.  xxxix.  3.) 

(9)  The  sword  of  the  wilderness.— Another 
element  of  suffering  is  hinted  at.  Those  who  were  left 
in  the  land  were  attacked,  as  they  gathered  in  their 
scan^  harvest,  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
Amalekites,  Midianites,  and  others.  (Comp.  Jer.  xl.  14.) 

(10)  Our  skin  was  black  .  •  .—Better,  fiery 
red,  and  for  "terrible  famine,"  the  fever-hlast  of 
famine.  The  words  paint  the  hot  fever  of  hunger 
rather  than  the  livid  paleness  of  exhaustion. 

03)  Princes  are  hanged  .  .—The  words  point 
to  the  shameless  exposure  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
(Comp.  the  treatment  of  Saul  and  his  sons  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10—12.)  This  was  the  common  practice  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  {Records  of  the  Past,  i.  38).  Neither 
age  nor  dignity  (both  are  implied  in  the  word  "  elders  ") 
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up  by  their  hand  >  the  faces  of  elders 
were  not  honoured.  <^)They  took  the 
young  men  to  grind,  and  the  children 
fell  under  the  wood.  ^*>  The  elders 
have  ceased  fix>m  the  gate,  the  young 
men  from  their  musick.  ^^)  The  joy  of 
our  heart  is  ceased;  our  dance  is  turned 
into  mourning.  <i^  ^The  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  head :  woe  unto  us,  that  we 
have  sinned  I  <^^  For  this  our  heart  is 
faint ;  for  these  thmgs  our  eyes  are  dim. 


1  Heb^  The  er&m 
of  our  head  U 
Wen. 


M 


a  P8. 9.  7  A  19. 10 
ft  lOS.  13  &  1«. 
1& 


9  Heb.,  for  length 
ofda^et 


b  Jer.  81.  la. 


8  Or,  .VbrtPttt  tAoM 
vtUilyreiettvuf 


(U)  Because  of  the  mountain  of  Zion,. 
which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon 
it.  Ci»)  Thou,  O  LoBD,  «remainest  for 
ever;  thy  throne  from  generation  to 
generation,  (^o)  Wherefore  dost  thou 
forget  us  for  ever,  and  forsake  us  ^so 
long  timeP  ^^^  *Tum  thou  us  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned ;. 
renew  our  days  as  of  old.  <®)  'But  thou 
hast  utterly  rejected  us ;  thou  art  very 
wroth  against  us. 


was  any  saf egnard  against  atrocitieB,  either  in  life  or 
death. 

{iz)  They  took  .  .  .—Better,  Yo%mg  men  hew 
the  mill :  ie.,  were  not  only  set  to  grind  the  handmill, 
which  was  itself  the  work  of  a  menial  slave,  commonly 
of  women,  but  were  made  to  carry  the  mill  itself, 
probably  as  they  marched  along  with  the  Ohaldsean 
armies  on  their  way  to  Babylon.  (Comp.  Isa.  xlyii.  2.) 
So  in  like  manner  the  next  danse  describes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  striplings,  who  were  made  to  carry  the  wood 
wmch  was  used  as  fuel  or  other  purposes,  and  who 
literally  *'  fell "  (or  atagaered)  under  their  burdens. 

(1^)  &ave  ceased  from  the  gate.— The  ^te  in 
an  Eastern  city  was  the  natural  place  of  meeting  for 
the  elder  citizens  as  for  counsel  and  judgment  (Ruth  iy. 
1 ;  Josh.  xz.  4),  and  also  for  social  converse  (Job.  xdx. 
7 ;  Prov.  zzzi.  23).  The  "  music  "  of  this  verse  and  the 
"  dancinfi^ "  of  the  next  point  to  a  like  interruption  of 
the  social  joys  of  the  youns^. 

(16)  fphe  orown  is  fallen.— The  phrase  is  natu- 
rally symbolic  of  degradation,  and  need  not  be  restricted 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  or  the  devastation  of 
Jerusalem. 

We  have  sinned  I— The  confession  of  personal 
sinfulness  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
miseries  of  the  people  contrasts,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  with  the  half -complaining  tone  of  verse  7. 

(17)  For  this  .  .  for  these  things.— The  first 
clause  refers  to  the  loss  of  national  honour  indicated  in 
verse  16 ;  the  latter,  to  all  the  honrors  named  in  verses 
^-16. 


(18)  Foxes. — ^Better,  jackaU,  who  are  thought  of  a» 
haunting  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.    ^Comp.  Ps.  Txiii.  10.) 

0»)  Thou,  O  Lordy  remainest.  —  Literally, 
Thou  ntteet:  i.e.,  as  the  next  clause  shows,  upon  a 
throne.  The  lamentation  is  drawing  to  its  dose,  and 
the  mourner  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  eternity 
of  God  (Ps.  cii.  12),  and  therefore  the  unchangeableness 
of  His  purpose  of  love  towards  His  people. 

(90)  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  .  .  .—This 
was  the  problem  of  the  mysteiy  of  suffering  then,  as  it 
has  been  at  all  times.  Jehovah  had  seemed  forgetful 
of  Hispeople,  indifferent  to  their  miseries. 

(81)  Turn  thou  us  .  .  O  Lord  •  •— The  answer 
to  the  problem  was  found  in  man's  submission  and 
in  prayer.  He  could  not  turn  himself,  and  so  re- 
establish the  old  filial  relation.  He  could  ask  Qod  to 
turn  him,  and  he  felt  that  the  prayer  would  not  be 
asked  in  vain. 

(22)  But  thou  hast  .  .  .—The  Authorised  ver- 
sion represents  the  mourner  as  falling  back  from  the 
hopeful  prayer  into  the  depths  of  despair.  For  "  but "  we 
should,  however,  read  timesa.  The  nypothesis  of  utter 
rejection  is  just  stated  as  the  only  thing  that  could 
prevent  renewal  and  restoration,  and  it  is  stated  as  oer 
vmgoasibUe ;  Gk>d  has  not  rejected,  and  therefore  He 
wiD  reoew. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  Synagogue  use,  and  in  many 
MSS.,  verse  21  is  repeated  after  verse  22,  so  that  the 
book  may  not  end  with  words  of  so  terrible  a  signifi- 
cance. The  same  practice  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 
last  verse  of  Isaiah,  Ecdesiastes,  and  MalachL 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE    BOOK   OP    THE    PEOPHET 

EZEKIEL. 


Thib  book  ia  placed  in  the  Authorued  Termon,  m  well 
■B  in  the  order  ol  the  Hebrew  canon,  third  among  the 
writiiif^  of  the  four  neater  prophets.  Thta  ia  certainlT 
itfl  tme  chronoloeicafpUce ;  for  althongh  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel  were  both  contemporary  with  £zekiel,  jet  the 
former  bemn  his  propbeeiw  long  before,  and  tjie  latter 
eonUnued  nis  Tiaions  long  afterwards.  Of  its  aatben- 
aatj  and  canonicity  there  is  no  qaeation. 

I.  The  personal  history  of  Esefciel.^Nothing 
is  known  of  this  beyond  whit  maj  be  gathered  from 
the  book  itself,  and  from  the  circnmstances  of  the  times 
in  which  the  aathor  lived.  He  ia  never  mentioned  in 
anj  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  writings 
are  never  directlv  quoted  in  the  New,  althoogh  some  of 
the  im^ery  in  tne  ApoealnMe  ia  ondoabtedly  founded 
□pon  the  visions  of  EzeKieL  Portiuiat«ly,  however, 
ererything  which  it  is  important  to  know  may  be 
learned  from  the  sonrcee  mentioned. 

His  name,  Ood  wUl  gtreTu/then,  like  the  names  of  so 
many  others  of  the  saintA  of  old,  was  singnlarlr  appro- 

E'  te  to  his  life  and  work.  In  the  opening  of  his  book 
p.  L  3)  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "  priest,  the  son  of 
l"  Of  Bnzi  nothing  whatever  ia  known  j  but  the 
fact  that  Slzekiel  himself  waa  of  the  Aaronic  family  ia 
a  moat  important  one  in  the  interpretation  of  his  writ- 
inn  ;  for  he  waa  evidently  "  every  inch  a  chnrchnuui," 
and  hia  strong  ecclesiastical  character  pervadea  and 
gives  tone  t«  hia  propheciea.  Whether  he  aetnally 
entered  npon  the  exercise  of  prieatly  fonctiona  at 
Jemsalpm  cannot  be  known  withont  a  previoua  deter- 
mination of  the  nncertun  qnestion  of  the  age  at  which 
he  was  carried  into  captivity;  bnt  he  was  certainly 
well  instructed  in  what  seemed  likely  to  be  his  fntnre 
duties.  These  facta,  taken  in  connection  with  the  die- 
ordered  condition  of  the  conntry  and  the  teudency  to 
concentrate  the  prieats  in  and  around  the  holy  city,  make 
it  probable  that  he  lived  in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  prophet  waa  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the 
king  Jehoiachin(ch^.i.2;  comp.withcbap.iiiiii.  21)  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C. 596), 
ten  thooaand  of  the  more  important  part  of  the  people 
being  transplanted  to  Babylonia  at  the  same  time  (2 
Einga  niv.  141,  eleven  yeara  before  the  deatruction  of 
Jenualem  and  the  Temple.  According  to  Josephns 
(Antt  I.  6,  3),  he  was  then  a  yoong  man.  Thia  state- 
ment has  been  called  in  qoeation,  bat  seema  likely  to  be 
true,  from  the  tact  that  one  of  his  wophecies  is  dated 
twenty-seven  yeara  later(chap.zxix.l7),and  that  be  appa- 
rently exercised  his  office  for  some  time  longer.  How- 
erer  this  may  be,  it  is  eertun  that  he  entered  on  hia  pro- 

Citic  activity-  "  by  the  river  Cit^Me  "  (cb^.  L  3),  where 
maw  of  the  captives  had  been  plante<L    This  rirer 


was  formerly  snppoaed  to  be  the  Ohaboras,  or  Khabowr, 


river  intended,  since  it  ia  said  to  be  "  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldieans,"  and  the  name  of  Chaldtea  waa  never  ex. 
tended  so  far  north.  Becent  aathoritiea  generally 
identi^  it  with  the  Nahr  IfaUha,  or  royaTcanal  of 
Nebnchadnezzar,  on  the  excavation  of  which  it  is  anp- 
poaed  that  the  Jewish  captivca  were  employed  for  a 
time.  The8eweredonbtle8s"theriverHof  Bahylon"!^ 
whose  side  the  Jewiah  exilea  wept  when  they  "  remem- 
bered Zion"  (Ps.  cravii.  I).    Here  EBekiellivedin his 


when  his  wife  diedanddenly  he  waa  forbidden  to  mourn 
for  her  ^chap.  xxiv.  16, 17).  This  occurred  near  the  close 
of  the  ninth  year  of  hia  captivitv  (chap.  niv.  1),  and  left 
the  exiled  prophet  to  bear  in  aolitude  the  great  triala  of 
hisprophetic  Ufe. 

Iiiere  is  no  record  of  the  time  of  the  close  of  his 
prophetic  activity  or  of  hia  life,  and  the  few  traditions 
that  remain  about  him  are  of  little  value.  Of  great  in- 
terest, however,  are — 

U.  His  relBtionB  with  oontemporaiT  P>^o- 
phets. — The  great  prophet  of  Jndfea  daring  Ez^oel's 
youth,  and  for  a  long  time  after  he  was  carried  into 
captivity,  waa  JeremiuL  Jeremiah  was  hiniself  a  priest 
who  occupied  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  npon  the  deatiuiea  of  the 
nation  during  the  most  snsceptible  years  of  Ezeldel'a 
life.  Neither  of  them  ever  mentiona  the  other's  name, 
yet  it  is  scarcely  poaaible  that  the  young  priest  Eseldel 
should  not  have  personally  known  the  older  prieat  and 
great  prophet  at  Jemaalem.  After  he  had  gone  into 
captivity,  and  in  the  ^ear  before  he  was  called  to  the 
prophetic  office,  Jeremiah  aent  a  prophecy  to  Babylon, 
predicting  ita  overthrow  (Jer.  li.  59) ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  whether  earlier  or  lat«r  ia  unknown,  he  scut  bj 
another  messenger  to  rcbnke  the  false  prophets  who  had 
Ti»en  up  among  the  captives  (Jer.xxix.  21 — 28).  These 
false  prophets  had  uudertaken  to  thwart  Jeremiah  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  hia  prophesying,  and  his  denunciation 
of  them  must  have  removed  a  great  obstacle  from  the 
way  of  Ezekiel ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Exekiel's 
own  prophecies  among  the  captives  most  have  helped 
to  sustam  Jeremiah's  authority  among  the  remnant  at 
Jerusalem. 

Meantime,  while  these  relatioiis  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted between  the  prophet  of  Jndma  and  the  captive  by 
the  river  Chebar,  the  "  royal  prophet  "  Daniel  had  also 
begun  his  series  of  wonderful  revelations  at  the  court  of 
Babylon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Ezekiel,  as  indeed 
he  scarcely  speaks  of  anything  outside  the  immediate 


EZEKIEL. 


scope  of  his  own  prophecies;  but  Ezeldel  speaks  of  him 
by  name  three  times:  twicefor  his  eminent  holiness  (chaj^. 
xiT.  14,  20),  and  once  for  his  gpreat  wisdom  (chap.  zxviiL 
3) ;  but  as  Daniel  was  early  raised  to  high  office  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  most  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  his  own 
captive  people,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  not 
have  Imown  personally  one  so  eminent  among  them  as 
EzekieL    Daniel  was  of  noble,  if  not  of  royal,  birth 

SDan.  L  3),  and  hence  could  not  have  failed  to  know 
Feremiah  before  he  was  himself  carried  from  Jerosalem. 
Thus  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  interesting  per. 
sonal  connection  between  these  three  great  prophets, 
all  engaged  in  their  Divine  mission  at  the  same  time, 
but  under  strikingly  different  circumstances,  and  each 
with  his  own  strongly-marked  individuality.  God  was 
thus  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  His  Church  in  the  time  of 
its  utmost  distress  and  need  a  fulness  of  prophetic 
counsel  such  as  marked  no  other  period  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. The  only  time  at  all  comparable  to  it  was 
wat  other  critical  period,  more  than  a  century  before, 
when  the  northern  kingdom  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  —  a  period  which  was  distinniished  by  the 
pr^hecies  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah. 

,  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  of  so  peculiar  a  cha- 
racter, ana,  for  the  most  part,  embrace  such  a  far- 
reaching  sweep  of  time,  that  the^  throw  comparatively 
little  light  upon  those  of  Ezekiel.  Jeremian,  on  the 
other  hand,  prophesying  at  the  same  time  and  about  the 
same  events,  is  constantly  parallel  to  Ezekiel,  and  both 
his  prophecies  and  his  interwoven  historical  narrative 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  Ezekiel.  The  two 
will  be  found  of  great  value  in  mutoally  illustrating 
each  other. 

m.  The  oharaoter  of  the  captivity. — Judssa 
had  been  made  tributary  to  Babylon  some  years  before 
Nebuchadnezzar's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  while  he 
was  still  acting  as  the  general  of  his  aged  father.  Jehoi- 
akim,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1), 
had  rebelled  against  him,  and  haa  been  conquered  and 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  zxxvi.  6)  eight 
years  before  the  captivity  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  known 
now  many  other  captives  were  taken  at  the  same  time, 
the  only  mention  oi  them  being  in  Dan.  i.  3,  when  cer- 
tain '*  of  the  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes  "  (among 
whom  were  Daniel  and  his  three  companions)  were  se- 
lected from  the  general  company  of  *'  the  children  of 
Israel "  to  be  trained  in  the  learmng  and  ton^e  of  the 
Ohalciieans.  It  is  Kenerally  supposed  that  but  few  of 
them  were  kept  in  we  city  of  Babylon  itself,  and  that 
the  others  were  placed  in  the  same  region  with  the  sub- 
sequent captives  "  by  the  river  Chebar."  They  would 
thus  have  had  time  to  make  homes  for  themselves, 
to  become  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  country, 
and  hence  to  be  of  no  small  service  to  their  brethren 
when  the  10,000  fresh  captives  arrived.  Especially 
must  the  learning,  the  wisdom,  the  high  station  of 
Daniel,  together  with  his  famiUiuity  with  affairs,  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  them.  It  was  still  eleven 
years  later  than  this  great  captivity  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
eighth  year  (which  was  also  the  captivity  of  Ezekiel) 
that  Zedekiah's  rebellion  forced  Nebuchadnezzar  to  a 
fresh  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (2  Kings  xxv.  1—12).  The  "  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  the  fugitives,"  and  **  the  multitude  " 
were  earned  off  at  this  time,  which  was  **  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar"  (t6.,  verse  8). 
By  observing  that  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1),  this  and  the 


following  dates  may  be  sjmchronised  with  those  of  the 
Jewish  mstory.  Meantime,  several  minor  deportations, 
amounting  in  all  to  4,600  people,  are  mentioned  by  Jere- 
miah (chap.  lii.  28 — 30)  as  occurring  in  the  seventh  and 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a  subse- 
quent one  in  the  twenty-third  year.  These  later  captives 
lived  in  and  around  Jerusalem  imder  wicked  and  idola- 
trous kings,  going  down  from  one  wickedness  to  another, 
while  the  captives  of  Ezekiers  time  had  been  for  years 
under  the  elevating  influences  of  affliction  and  of  the 
prophet's  counsels.  There  was,  therefore,  a  marked 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  ad- 
dressed before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  following  table  of  the  several  recorded  deportations 
may  be  usef  lu : — 

Jehoiakim  IIL*     Jehoiakim, 


3,023. 
10,000.  with 


1.  Dan.  L  L 

Daniel,  and  others.  

2.  Jer.  lii.  28L  Nebaohadnezzar  Vn. 

3.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.  „  VHI. 

Jehoiaohin  and  EzekieL 

4.  Jer.  m.  29.  .,         XVIIL 
6.  2 KlnsB xxv.  11.  .,  XIX.     "Best  of  the 

dtyj   and  **  remnant  of  the  multltade." 
fi.  Jer.  m.  30.  .,  XXIU.  745. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  progress  of  the  captivity, 
from  first  to  last,  covered  twenty-four  years,  from  B.c. 
605  to  581,  or  from  thirteen  years  before  to  eleven  years 
after  the  beg^inning  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies.  It  is 
probable  that  the  comparatively  small  deportations  of 
the  seventh  and  eighteenth  years  of  NebuchadnezEar 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  campaigns 
which  terminated  with  tne  great  deportations  of  the 
eighth  and  nineteenth.  The  numbers  mentioned 
amount  in  all  to  14,600,  but  in  two  instances  the 
number  is  not  giyen,  and  the  latter  of  these  probably 
included  many  more  captives  than  all  the  others  to- 
gether. There  were  still  left  behind  "  of  the  poor  of 
the  land  to  be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen  "  (2  Kings 
xxv.  12),  which  implies  a  certain  degree  of  sifting  of 
the  people,  the  captives  being  those  in  better  sociaipo- 
sition,  and  hence,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  be  more  in- 
telligent, and  more  easily  brought  xmaer  the  prophet's 
influence  in  their  affliction. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their  cap- 
tivity, it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  at  first  have 
been  treated  with  some  rigour,  if ebuchadnezzar  was 
evidentiy  annoyed  and  imtated  by  their  repeated  re- 
bellions, and  showed  himself  capable  of  no  bttie  harsh- 
ness towards  them.  (See  Jer.  lii.  24 — 27 ;  2  Kings 
xxv.  7.)  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
magnificent  publio  works,  and  on  the  accession  of  so 
large  a  body  of  captives,  would  naturally  have  employed 
them  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  for  making  his 
royal  canal.  At  tne  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  too 
much  breadth  of  view  to  indulge  in  national  animosity, 
and  from  the  first  he  placed  Daniel  and  his  Jewish 
companions  in  offices  oi  high  honour  and  trust,  while 
the  condition  of  the  captives  generally  appears  to  have 
rapidly  ameliorated.  It  has  already  appeared  that  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  captivi^  Ezekiel  was  living  in  his 
own  house  (chap.  viii.  1).  It  was  but  littie  more  than 
thirty  years  from  the  last  date  of  his  prophecy  to  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  their  return.  At  that  time  only  a 
portion  of  the  exiles  cared  to  exchange  the  comforts  of 
the  land  of  their  exile  for  the  difficulties  of  removal  to 
the  home  of  their  fathers,  and  they  who  remained  behind 


*  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  years  of  the  reign.  Ne- 
baohadnezzar is  here  spoken  of  as  **  king  "  before  the  formal 
beginning  of  his  reign,  which  occurred  in  the  following  year. 
The  third  year  afterwards  is  called  in  Dan.  ii.  1  the  aeoona  year 
of  NebuohadnezEar.   (Ck>mp.  also  Jer.  xxv.  IX 
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were  able  to  lielp  those  who  went  "with  yesselB  of 
silver,  with  gold,  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  aad  with 
precious  thuigs"  (Ezra  i.  6);  and  at  a  little  later 
period  the  Book  of  Esther  represents  them  as  numerous, 
with  powerful  friends  at  the  court,  and  of  sufficient 
wealth  to  tempt  the  cupiditr  of  their  enemies.  The 
impression  obtuned,  on  the  whole,  is  that  they  speedily 
rose,  and  were  encouraged  to  rise,  from  a  servile  con. 
dition  to  one  of  comfort,  and  in  many  cases  of  opulence. 

lY.  The   date  of  Ezekiel's  proplieoie8.-~A 

large  part  of  the  prophecies  are  carefully  and  minutely 
dated,  the  era  bemg  always  that  of  the  captiyity  of 
Jehoiachin,  which  was  also  that  of  Ezekiel  himself. 
One  other  era  is  mentioned  in  the  first  Terse :  "  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,"  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  The  only  thing  certain  about  it 
IB  that  it  coincided  (rerse  8)  with  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivi^.  Some  writers  have  supposed  it 
to  refer  to  the  thirtieth  year  from  the  last  jubilee,  but 
this  is  never  elsewhere  used  for  the  purpose  of  date, 
probably  because  it  began  at  a  special  and  inconvenient 
time,  on  ^e  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Lev. 
XXV.  9),  and  it  would  have  been  particularly  unlikely  to 
be  used  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Others  con- 
sider that  it  dates  from  the  era  of  the  accession  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  father  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Ohaldean  dynasty  (Michaelis,  Bosenmiiller,  Ewald,  and 
oti^ers) ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  era  had  then 
come  into  use,  and  the  most  recent  investigations  tend 
to  show  a  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  date  here 
given.  A  very  common  ancient  view — (Chaldee,  Jerome, 
Theodoret)  also  adopted  by  some  moaems  (Havemick 
and  others) — is  that  the  era  was  that  of  the  finding  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  great 
reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign. 
This  would  certainlv  exactly  accord  with  the  time  indi- 
eated;  but  if  this  nad  been  meant  we  should  expect 
that  it  would  have  been  indicated.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  of  Origen,  that  it  refers  to  Ezekiers 
own  age,  particularly  impressive  to  him,  because  it  was 
the  i^e  at  which  the  Levites  by  the  law  (Num.  iv.  23, 
30,  ^,  43)  entered  upon  their  duties. 

Although,  as  already  said,  a  large  part  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecies  are  carefully  dated,  many  also  are  without 
date.  Are  these  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
time  between  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  dates  P 
If  the  dates  given  were  tSl  arranged  in  chronological 
order  this  would  be  the  natural  and  highly  profiable 
:8upposition ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  &ey  are  thus 
amoiged,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  prophecies,  where 
the  change  of  order  admits  of  easy  explanation.  These 
prophecies  are  the  two  parts  of  chap,  xxix.,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  dated  nearlv  three  months  before  the 
prophecy  in  chap,  xxvi.,  ana  the  last  part  b  sixteen 
vears  later  than  the  prophecy  following  it ;  the  remain- 
ing instances  are  the  two  parts  of  chap,  xxxii.,  dated 
nearly  two  months  after  the  prophecv  of  chap,  xxxiii. 
21.  The  reason  of  these  anomalies  is  tnat  chaps,  xxv. — 
xxxii.  form  a  special  section  of  the  book,  relating  to 
various  heathen  nations,  and  including  nearly  all  the 
prophecies  of  this  character.  The  general  arrangement 
m  this  section  also  is  chronological,  but  gives  way  to 
the  extent  of  placing  together  all  prophecies  against 
the  same  nation  whenever  uttered.  There  being  thus 
an  obvious  reason  for  the  arrangement  of  this  special 
section,  and  tiie  dates  of  the  rest  of  the  book  oeing 
strictly  consecutive,  the  whole  may  be  conmdered,  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  as  arranged  in  chrono- 
logic order,  the  internal  character  (S  the  undated 


prophecies  for  the  meet  part  iiJMriTniUtftig  them  closely 
to  tnose  just  before  them.  This  probability  is  increasea 
bv  the  fact  that  there  remain  two  other  undated  pro- 
phecies against  the  heathen  (chaps,  xxxv.,  xxxviii., 
xxxix.),  which  are  so  much  of  the  nature  of  promises  to 
Israel  through  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  ibht 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  in  connection  with  those 
promises,  and  doubtless  in  their  proper  chronological 
position. 

Y.  The  reception  of  the  prophecies  by  the 
captiveB. — ^Durmg  the  period  of  the  captivity  the 
Jews  were  ^preatly  changed.  Notwithstanding  various 
sins  which  Imgered  among  them,  they  learned  generally 
to  repudiate  the  idolatry  which  had  been  hitherto  their 
characteristic  sin,  and  they  showed  also  a  disposition 
to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  more  closely  than  tne^  had 
ever  done  before,  and  with  so  much  zeal  that  this  re- 
mained ever  after  their  distingpiishing  national  charac- 
teristic. The  chief  human  instrument  of  this  change 
was  the  teaching  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  He  was, 
indeed,  often  cafied  upon  to  rebuke  them  (chaps,  xiv. 
1,  3,  xviii.,  &c.),  and  was  made  to  understand  that  while 
they  seemed  to  listen,  they  still  refused  to  take  his 
words  to  heart  (chap,  xxxiii.  30-— 33) ;  yet  they  regarded 
him  as  a  true  prophet,  and  resorted  to  him  for  counsel, 
and  to  ask  through  hhn  the  mind  of  Qod  (chaps,  viii.  1, 
xiv.  1,  &c.).  Doubtless,  as  time  went  on,  the  people 
became  more  and  more  purified.  Jeremiah  xxiv.  shows 
distinctlv  the  great  moral  difference  at  that  time  between 
the  people  who  had  gone  into  captivity  and  those  who 
still  remained  behind.  Various  allusions  in  the  book 
(see  chap.  iii.  9,  Ac.)  show  that  Ezekiel's  life,  especiallv 
in  the  earlier  pEurt  of  his  work,  was  one  of  mudi  trial, 
and  that  he  had  to  contend  against  great  dijficulties  in 
the  midst  of  abounding  evil.  He  himself  passed  away, 
as  is  usually  the  lot  of  man,  before  he  was  able  to  see 
the  full  result  of  his  labours.  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
Christology,  describes  him  as  "  a  spiritual  Samson,  who, 
with  a  strong  arm,  seized  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
the  idols,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground :  an  energetic, 
g^igantic  nature,  who  was  thereby  suited  effectuaUv  to 
counteract  the  Bi^vlonish  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
loved  to  manifest  itself  in  violent,  gigantic,  grotesque 
forms:  one  who  stood  alone,  but  was  yet  equal  to  a 
hundred  scholars  of  the  prophets."* 

YI.  The  divisions  of  the  book  may  be  giveai 
differently,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
regarded.  It  is  quite  common  to  make  an  arithmetically 
eqoal  division  into  two  parts,  of  twenty-four  chapters 
each ;  and  this  plan  is  to  a  certain  extent  just,  as  there 
occurs  a  manifest  change  of  subject  at  the  close  of  chap, 
xxiv.  But  it  is  far  better  to  divide  the  book  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  historic  event  of  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  tiding 
of  which  reached  Ezekiel  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
captivity,  at  chap,  xxxiii.  21.  At  this  point  the  general 
tone  of  the  propnecies  changes.  Up  to  this  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  sin  and  consequent  judg- 
ment; from  this  time  onward,  as  the  great  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  wrath  had  td^n  place,  they  are  mainly 
concerned  with  promises  and  consolations.  Each  g^at 
division  has  an  mtroductory  portion:  chaps. i. — iii.  con. 
taining  the  call  of  the  prophet,  with  the  instructions  to 
him  and  his  installation  in  his  office,  and  chap,  xxdii., 
more  briefly,  as  was  fitting,  a  renewal  of  the  charge  to 
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bim  in  relation  to  that  office.  Each  diyision  closes,  too, 
with  a  special  section :  the  first  with  a  series  of  prophe- 
cies  against  heathen  nations,  the  enemies  of  Israel  (cnaps. 
XXV. — ^xzxii.)i  and  the  second  with  the  futore  glory  of  tne 
Temple  and  the  Holy  Land  and  city  (chaps,  xl. — zlyiii.). 
Minor  sub-divisions  will  be  treated  as  they  occor. 

Vn.  The  style  of  Esekiel  is  more  varied  than 
that  of  any  other  prophet.  All  forms  of  prophetic 
writing  are  laid  nndcr  contribution  to  further  the  great 
work  ne  was  set  to  accomplish.  Hence  different 
writers,  looking  at  his  book  from  different  points  of 
view,  have  formed  very  different,  and  often  exaggerated, 
estimates,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  its  literaiy  merits. 
Ewald  justly  says  of  him  (Propketen,  p.  212) : — "  Con- 
sidered simply  as  a  writer,  this  prophet  exhibits  great 
excellences,  especially  as  Uvinf  m  so  dismal  a  period. 
His  mode  of  representation,  in&ed,  like  that  of  most  of 
the  later  writ«r8,  has  a  tendeuc  v  to  length  and  expansion, 
with  sentences  often  very  much  involved,  and  rhetorical 
breadth  and  copiousness.  •  .  His  language  has  scattered 
through  it  several  Aramaic  and  foreign  expressions,  in 
which  one  mav  perceive  the  influence  of  his  exiled  con- 
dition ;  though  lor  the  most  part  it  is  formed  id^ter  the 
older  and  letter  models."  Lowth  {Lect,  on  Bacred 
Poetry,  21,  p.  294)  says : — "  His  diction  is  sufficiently 
perspicuous ;  all  his  obscurity  consists  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject."  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  obscurity, 
which  has  been  so  much  objected  to,  Fairbaim  *  well 
says,  *'  that  the  darkness  inseparably  connected  with 
our  prophet's  delight  in  the  use  of  parable  and  symbol 
was,  when  rightly  contemplated,  by  no  means  at  vari- 
ance  with  his  great  design  as  a  prophet.  His  primary 
object  was  impression— to  rouse  and  stimulate,  to 
awaken  spiritual  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  and  bring  it  back  to  a  livmg  confidence  and 
faith  in  God.  And  for  this,  while  great  plainness  and 
force  of  speech  were  necessary,  mysterious  svmbols  and 
strikinf^  parabolical  delineations  were  also  fitted  to  be 
of  service. 

Accordingly f  while  Ezekiel  often  addresses  the  people 
in  the  simpLsst  language  of  admonition  or  of  promise, 
he  also  abounds  in  the  most  elaborate  visions  (as  chaps, 
i.,  viii — X.,  xxxvil,  xl. — ^xlviiii.)  and  symbolical  actions 
(chaps,  iv.,  v.,  and  xii.) ;  and  has  also  similitudes  (chaps. 
XV.,  xxxiii.,  XXXV.)  and  parables  (chap,  xvii.)  and  pro- 
longed allegories  (chap,  xxiii.) ;  while  in  his  denuncia- 
tions, as  of  Efiypt  (cnaps.  xxix.— xxxii.),  he  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  most  bold  and  effective  poetry. 
"  He  has  remarbible  power  in  grouping  a  mass  of  some- 
what minute  details  in  a  way  to  heighten  the  effect 
exceedingly.  Witness  his  portrayal  of  the  horrible 
impurities  of  idolatry  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  (chap, 
xxiii.),  or  his  description  of  the  commerce,  the  splen- 
dour, and  the  fall  of  ancient  Tyre  (chaps,  xxvii .,  xxviii.) ."  f 
In  such  varied  ways  did  inspiration  manifest  itself  in 
this  remarkable  prophet  that  he  might  accomplish  his 
work  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  m  which 
he  was  placed. 

Underlying  all  this  varied  form,  the  personal  cha- 
racteristics of  the  prophet  are  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  we  may  imderstand  his  writings.  He  was 
eminently  realistic,  always  striving  after  a  concrete 
representation  of  abstract  thoughts;  and  moreover,  in- 
tensely energetic,  always  having  before  his  mind  the 
accomplishment  of  a  definite  practical  result.    With  all 
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this,  he  had  a  rich  fancy,  and  was  possessed  of  deep» 
emotions ;  he  was  an  earnest  priest,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  the  s^bolism  and  imageij  of  the  Jewish  temple* 
and  worship,  and  was  also  a  captive  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  symbolism  of  the  great  Cnaldaean  works  of  art  had 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  It  is  some- 
times difficult,  therefore,  to  distinguish  in  his  utterances- 
between  the  form  in  which  he  so  vividly  sets  forth  the 
truth  and  the  truth  itself  which  he  wishes  to  convey  to- 
the  mind.  But  in  this  greai  help  may  be  derived  m>m 
observing  the  progressive  character  of  his  prophecies, 
and  making  ourselves  thoroughlv  familiar  with  tha- 
earlier  before  we  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties- 
of  the  later.  In  no  other  prophet  is  it  of  so  great 
importance  to  study  his  writings  in  the  order  in  wich 
he  was  inspired  to  deliver  them,  and  also  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  writer.  The  main  clue  to  guide 
us  through  the  difficulties  of  the  interpretation  of  his- 
book  is  the  appreciation  of  his  tendency  to  express, 
every  thought  and  everv  Divine  communication  in  con- 
crete form.  This  tenaency  is  so  intense  in  Ezekiel, 
and  is  so  carried  into  detail,  that  there  has  always  been 
a  disposition  to  mistake  his  ideal  descriptions  of  the- 
future  for  prophecies  of  coming  realities.  It  will  be  seen 
on  examinmff  them  that  they  contain  particulars  which, 
if  literally  interpreted,  would  be  self-contradictory, 
and  that  they  cannot  therefore  have  been  intended  t(> 
be  so  understood.  Nevertheless,  the  descriptions  are 
so  vivid,  and  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  so  concretely 
expressed,  that  it  is  only  by  following  his  prophecies  in 
their  order,  and  coming  flpraduallv  to  enter  into  his  spirit, 
that  we  can  appreciate  their  truly  ideal  character. 

It  is  quite  m  accordance  with  these  general  cha* 
racteristics  of  Ezekiel's  writings  that  much  of  them 
should  be  on  the  border-land  between  poetry  and  prose. 
Farts,  indeed,  are  plainly  in  simple  prose,  and  in  other 
parts  the  complete  poetic  form  corresponds  to  the 
thought ;  but  there  are  many  passages  thoroughly  poetic 
in  their  matter  which  yet  defy  the  attempt  to  i«duco 
them  to  the  parallelism  whicn  characterises  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  much  that,  while  it  must  on  the  whole  be 
classed  as  poetry,  is  yet  very  irregular  in  form.  The 
earnestness  and  impetuosity  of  the  thought  continually 
overrides  artificial  rules  of  diction. 


VUl.  Idteratore.  —  The  principal  commentators 
mK>n  this  book  are: — Among  the  ancients,  Origen, 
Jerome,  and  Theodoret;  among  the  Jews,  the  Babbis 
D.  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel;  of  the  period  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  (Ecolamjpadius  and  Calvin,  whose  work  was 
terminated  by  his  illness  and  death  at  chap.  xxi. ;  and 
of  the  Bomanists,  Fradus  and  Yillalpandus,  a  huge 
work  in  three  volumes,  f  ol.  1596 — 1604 ;  more  modem 
commentaries  are  those  of  Starck,  1731 ;  Yenema,  1790 
(this  does  not  include  the  last  nine  chapters) ;  Newcome, 
1788;  W.  Greenhill  (London,  1645—62,  five  volumes, 
4to  reprinted),  1829;  Bosenmiiller,  Scholia,  second 
edition,  1826 ;  Ewald,  1841 ;  Umbreit,  1843 ;  Havemick, 
1843;  Hitzig,  1847;  Henderson,  1855;  Fairbaim,  third 
edition,  Edinburgh,  1863,  a  work  of  exceptional  value, 
from  which  considerable  extracts  are  made  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Ezekiel  in  Lange's  BibelwerJc ;  Cowles,  New 
York,  1867 ;  G.  B.  Noyes,  New  Trans,  of  the  Heb. 
Prophets,  wUh  notes,  third  edition,  Boston,  1866,  Yol. 
n.;  Hengstenberg,  1867-68,  subsequently  translated 
into  English;  Kleifoth,  1864r^;  Dr.  G.  Currey,in  the 
collection  known  as  The  Speaker^a  Comvientary,  1876 ; 
and  the  Commentaiyof  E!eil,  translated  and  published 
in  Clark's  Foreign  Theolog.  Library,  1876. 
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CHAPTER  I.— W  Now  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth 
month,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as 
I  was  among  the  ^captives  by  the  river 
of  Chebar,  that  the  heavens  v^ere  opened, 
and  I  saw  visions  of  God.  <^  In  the  fifth 
day  of  the  month,  which  was  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
(3)  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly 


Rasack 


1  fleb.,  c<q»H9i^. 


s  Heb..  JtkmktL 


S  Heb.,    caiehtng 
tUOf. 


xmto  'Ezekiel  the  priest,  the  son  of  Buzi,. 
in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  by  the  river 
Chebar ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Lobd  waa 
there  upon  him. 

W  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirU 
wind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great  cloud,, 
and  afire  ^infolding  itself^  and  a  bright- 
ness was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst 
thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,  out  of 


The  first  three  chapters,  describing  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  Ezekiel's  call  to  &ie  proj^etio  office, 
form  the  introduction  to  the  whole  book,  and  the  three 
first  verses,  giving  the  time,  the  person,  and  the  place, 
are  the  introduction  to  this  introduction.  (Comp.  the 
similar  arrangement  of  Bev.  i.,  which  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  that  book,  and  of  verses  1 — 3,  which  are  the 
introduction  to  that  chapter.) 

(1)  The  thirtieth  year.— On  this  date  see  Intro- 
duction, §  iv.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  concur- 
rence of  the  "  fifth  day  of  the  month  "  in  connection  with 
this  epoch,  and  with  that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  in 
verse  2,  shows  that  the  years  of  the  two  epochs  began 
at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  captiveB. — ».«.,  in  the  midst  of  the 
region  where  they  were  settled.  The  vision  which  fol- 
lows was  seen  by  Ezekiel  only,  and  was  probably  vouch- 
safed to  him  in  solitude.  "  The  captives,"  or  rather, 
the  eaptivUv,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  is  the  same  word 
as  is  used  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  next  verse,  and  yet  must 
be  somewhat  differently  understood  in  the  two  cases.  Je- 
hoiachin was  actually  in  prison  for  many  years;  his 
people;  within  certam  limits,  were  free.  They  were 
more  than  eoeiles,  but  less  than  prisoners.  (On  '*  the 
heavens  were  opened,"  comp.  Matt.  iii.  16;  Acts 
vii.  66.) 

Visions  of  Gk>d. — Not  merely  great  visions,  as  the 
Divine  name  is  often  added  in  ^ripture  to  express 
greatness  or  intensity  (see  G^n.  z.  9;  Pss.  zxivi.  6, 
maxg.,  line.  10,  marg, ;  Jonah  iii.  3,  marg, ;  Acts  vii. 
20,  marg.),  but  Divine  viaons,  visions  sent  from  God, 
as  in  chaps,  viii.  3,  il.  2. 

(3)  Came  expressly. — Or,  came  certainly,  with  the 
fuUest  proof  of  reality.  In  the  original  there  is  simply 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  repetition  of  the  verb  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis.  The  prophet  mentions  his  own  name 
only  here  and  in  chap.  zxiv.  24. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  him.— 
A  form  of  expression  to  indicate  that  special  power  and 
influence  which  the  Spirit  exercised  over  the  prophets  at 
times  when  they  were  called  to  become  the  means  of 
the  Divine  communications.  (Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  46, 
and  chap.  iii.  22,  xxxvii.  1 ;  see  also  Dan.  viii.  18, 
X.  10;  Bev.  i.  17.)    It  is  nottoeable  that  Eaekiel  here 


speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  while  in  verse  1, 
and  always  after  this,  he  uses  the  first  person.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this,  together  with  the  mention  of 
his  own  name,  may  indicate  the  insertion  of  these  two* 
verses  on  a  revision  of  his  work  by  the  prophet. 

In  entering  upon  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  fills  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  EzeLdel  is  struggling  to  portray  that  which  neces- 
sarily exceeds  tiie  power  of  human  Lmraige ;  it  is  not 
therefore  surprisinK  that  there  should  be  something 
of  repetition  and  of  obscurity  in  the  detail.  All  simili^ 
descriptions  of  Divine  manifestations  are  marked  more 
or  less  strongly  by  the  same  characteristics.  (See- 
Bxod.  xxiv.  9,  10;  Isa.  vi.  1—*;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10; 
Bev.  i.  12 — ^20,  iv.  2 — 6,  Ac.)  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  what  the  prophet  saw  was  not  the 
eternal  Father  in  His  own  absolute  essence,  who- 
dweUs  in  unapproachable  light,  and  whom  "  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  16);  and  had  it  been 
possible  that  Ezekiel  should  have  been  so  transported 
out  of  the  body  as  to  behold  this,  it  would  then  have- 
been  impossible  for  him  to  describe  it.  But  what  he 
saw  in  vision  was  such  manifestation  as  man  could  bear, 
in  which  Ood  hides  His  face,  and  allows  to  be  seen  only 
His  uttermost  parts  (Exod.  xxxiii.  22,  23).  In  the  de- 
scription that  follows  may  be  recognised  a  mingling  of 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  manifestation  at  Sinai  with 
the  '*  patterns  of  heavenly  things  "  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  Temple,  the  whole  modified  to  suit  the 
present  occasion,  and  possibly  somewhat  coloured  by  the 
now  f^milUy  symbolic  art  of  Babylonia. 

W  A  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north.— 
The  north  is  seen  as  the  quarter  from  which  the  vision 
proceeded,  not  because  the  Babylonians  conceived  that 
there  was  the  seat  of  Divine  power  (Isa.  xiy.  18, 14), 
but  because  it  was  common  with  the  prophets  to  repre- 
sent the  Divine  judgments  upon  Judsea  as  coming  from 
the  north  (see  Jer.  i.  14, 15,  iv.  6,  vi.  1),  and  it  was 
from  that  direction  that  the  Assyrian  and  the  ChaldsBan 
conquerors  were  accustomed  to  descend  upon  the  Holy 
Land.  Hie  vision  is  actuallv  seen  in  ChaldsBa,  but  it  haa 
reference  to  Jerusalem,  ana  is  described  as  if  viewed 
from  that  standpoint. 
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the  midst  of  the  fire.  <^)  Also  out  of  the 
midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of  fonr 
living  creatures.  And  this  was  their 
appearance ;  thej  had  the  likeness  of  a 


1  Heb..a  atraight 
fOPL 


man.  (^>  And  eyeir  one  had  fonr  faces, 
and  eyeiy  one  had  fonr  wings.  (^  And 
their  feet  were  ^straight  feet;  and  the 
sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a 


A  great  cloud.— As  in  the  DiTine  manifestatioii 
on  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  9 — 16).  The  cloud  serves  at  once 
as  the  gronndwork  for  all  the  other  details  of  the  mani- 
festation— a  place  in,  and  bv  means  of  which,  all  are 
located,  and  abo  as  a  hiding-place  of  the  Divine  majesty, 
BO  that  all  may  be  seen  which  human  eye  can  bear,  and 
that  which  it  cannot  bear  may  yet  be  known  to  be  tiiere, 
sluronded  in  the  cloud.  The  transposition  of  a  single 
letter  from  the  end  of  one  word  in  the  Hebrew  to  the 
beginning  <^  the  next  will  change  the  reading  to  "  a 
wmrlwind  out  of  the  north  brought  on  a  great  cloud." 

A  fire  infolding  itself.— More  literally  trans- 
lated in  the  mar^,  caUhina  Uself,  The  idea  mtended 
to  be  conveved  is  that  of  flames  round  and  round  the 
«loud,  the  flashes  succeeding  one  another  so  rapidly 
that  each  seemed  to  lay  hold  on  the  one  that  had  gone 
before ;  there  were  tongues  of  flame,  where  each  one 
reached  to  another.  The  same  word  occurs  in  Exod.  ix. 
24,  in  connection  with  "  fire,"  and  is  there  translated 
mingled.  The  vision  thus  far  seems  moulded  on  the 
natural  appearance  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm  seen  at  a 
distance,  in  which  the  great  black  cloud  appears  illumi- 
nated by  the  unceasing  and  coalescing  flashes  of  light- 
ning. DO,  with  all  its  impressive  da»ness,  '*  there  was 
a  brightness  about  it." 

As  the  colour  of  amber.— Colour  is,  literaUv, 
eye.  The  word  rendered  "  amber"  (ehasmal)  occurs  only 
in  this  book  (here,  and  verse  27  and  chap.  viiL  2),  and  is 
now  generally  recognised  as  meaning  some  form  of 
bright  metal,  either  glowing  in  its  molten  state,  or  as 
the  "  fine  brass"  of  verse  7  and  Rev.  i.  15,  burnished  and 
f^lowing  in  the  light  of  iAie  '*  infolding  flame."  There 
IS  therd^ore  now  superadded  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  natural  phenomenon,  a  glowing  eye  or  centre  to  the 
<sloud,  shining  out  even  from  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

(5)  The  likeness  of  four  living  creatures  next 
appeared  from  this  centre  of  the  fiery  cloud.  The  word 
<*  likeness  "  is  not  without  significance.  The  prophet 
would  make  it  plain  that  this  was  a  vision,  th«k  tnese 
were  symbolic,  not  actually  existing  creatures.  Their 
prominent  characteristic  is  that  they  were  "living." 
This  word  is  used  over  and  over  again  in  connection 
with  them  (see  verses  13, 14, 15, 19,  21,  &o.) ;  and  in 
fact,  in  Ezelael  and  Revelation  (chap.  iv.  6,  Ac.,  where  it 
is  mis-translated  &ea<t«)  it  occursneanythiirty  times.  The 
same  characteristic  is  further  emphasized  in  verse  14 
by  the  speed, "  as  of  a  flash  of  lightninf^,"  with  which 
they  "  ran  and  returned,"  by  the  multiplicity  of  eyes 
in  the  wheels  connected  with  them  (verse  18],  and  by 
their  going  instantly  "  whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to 
go "  (verse  20);  while  in  Rev.  iv.  8  it  is  said  that  "  they 
rest  not  day  and  night."  Their  life  is  represented  as 
most  closely  connected  with  the  source  of  all  life,  the 
"  living  Grod,"  whose  throne  is  seen  in  the  vision  ^verse 
26)as  above  the  heads  of  these  "  living  creatures." 

Ezekiel  does  not  here  sav  what  these  living  creatures 
were,  but  ia  a  subsequent  vision,  when  he  saw  them 
Again  in  connection  with  the  Temple,  he  recognised 
them  as  the  cherubim  (chap.  x.  15, 20).  Cherubim,  whether 
here,  or  in  the  Temple  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat, 
or  in  the  g^arden  of  Eden  keeping  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life,  always  indicate  the  imm^iate  presence  of  the 
<jk>d  of  holmess.    The  prophet  again  mentions  these 


composite  symbolic  figures  in  connection  with  the^ 
vision  of  the  Temple  in  chap.  xli.  18 — ^20.  The  orig^ 
of  such  ideal  figures  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoonicians,  and  the 
Arabs;  but  this 8vml)olism  was,  in  fact,  almost  universal 
throughout  the  Sast.  Dr.  Currey  {Speaker's  Com,,  note 
on  Ezek.  i.)  points  out  the  striiong  diiferenoe  between 
this  symbousm  aud  that  of  the  Greeks.  They  tried  to 
delineate  the  Divine  attributes  with  the  utmost  beauty  of 
form  and  harmony  of  detail  under  some  human  figure 
in  which  those  attributes  were  conspicuous.  In  conse- 
quence, the  mind  of  the  worshipper  lost  sight  of  the 
ideal,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  sensuous  imageiy  by 
which  it  was  represented;  while  here,  by  the  very 
strangeness,  and  sometimes  grotesqueness,  of  the 
imagery,  its  purely  symbolic  character  was  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  Cherubim  are  associated  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  that  tree  of  life  of  which  man  might 
not  partake  save  through  Him  who  is  "  the  life,"  and 
with  that  typical  holy  of  holies  which  man  might  not 
enter  until  tne  true  Holy  of  Holies  was  entered  once 
for  all  by  Christ  through  His  own  blood  (Heb.  ix. 
8, 12). 

They  had  the  likeness  of  a  man.— With  all 
the  stnnge  variety  of  details  to  be  described  im- 
mediately, thev  had  yet  a  general  human  form,  and  are 
to  be  understood  as  like  man  in  whatever  is  not 
specified. 

(6)  Four  flEtoes. — ^The  cherubim,  being  merely  sym- 
bolical  figures,  are  variously  represented.  Those  placed 
in  the  Taoemacle  and  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  appear 
tohave  had  only  a  single  face ;  those  described  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  l^mple  (chap.  xli.  18, 19)  had  two ;  the  four 
living  creatures  of  Bev.  iv.  7  were  each  different  from 
the  other:  one  like  a  man,  one  like  a  lion,  one  like  an  ox, 
and  one  like  an  eagle,  and  these  four  are  combined 
here  in  each  one  of  the  dierubim  (verse  10).  Man  is  the 
head  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  the  lion  of  wild 
beasts,  the  ox  of  the  domestic  animalH,  and  the  eagle  of 
the  birds. 

Fonr  wings. — ^In  Bev.  iv.  8,  six  wings  are  men- 
tioned, as  also  with  the  seraphim  of  Isa.  vi.  2.  The 
cherubim  in  Solomon's  Temple  had  two  (1  Kings  vi.  27). 
In  chap.  X.  21,  as  here,  they  have  four.  The  number  is 
plainly  not  important,  though  doubtless  assigned  to 
them  with  reference  to  the  number  of  creatures,  and  of 
their  faces,  and  of  the  wheels ;  but  that  thev  should 
have  more  than  the  normal  number  of  two  is  nere  ap- 
propriate, partlv  to  concur  with  the  other  indications  of 
the  fulness  of  their  life  and  activity,  and  partly  because 
(verse  11)  two  of  them  were  used  to  express  their 
reverence,  as  were  four  of  those  of  the  seraphim  in 

(7)  Their  feet  were  straight  feet.— IUther,eac^ 
of  their  leas  was  a  straight  leg,  Le,,  without  any  bend 
in  it,  as  at  the  knee,  but  was  equally  fitted  for  motion 
in  any  direction.  So  also  "  the  sole  of  their  feet,"  the 
part  which  rested  on  the  ground,  was  not,  like  the 
human  foot,  formed  to  move  forward  only,  but  was 
round  and  solid,  something  "  like  the  sole  of  a  calf's 
foot." 

They  sparkled.-^This  refers  only  to  "the  sole  of 
the  feet,"  the  hoof.    The  *'  burnished  brass  "  is  a  dif- 
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calTs  foot :  and  they  sparkled  like  the 
colour  of  bamished  orass.  <B)Aiid  they 
had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their 
wings  on  their  four  sides ;  and  they  four 
had  their  faces  and  their  wings.  <^)  Their 
wings  were  joined  one  to  another ;  they 
turned  not  when  they  went ;  they  went 
every  one  straight  forward.  <io)As  for 
the  ukeness  of  their  faces,  they  four  had 
the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion, 
on  the  right  side :  and  they  four  had  the 
face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four 
also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle.  (^^Thus 
were  their  faces :  and  their  wings  were 
^stretched  upward;  two  wings  of  every 
one  were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two 


lOcdivtfcietfaftoM. 


covered  their  bodies.  W  And  they  went 
every  one  straight  forward :  whither  the 
spirit  was  to  go,  they  went ;  emd  they 
turned  not  when  they  went.  ^^>  As  for 
the  likeness  of  the  living  creatures,  their 
appearance  was  like  burning  coals  of 
fire,  and  like  the  appearance  of  lamps : 
it  went  up  a^d  down  amone  the  living 
creatures ;  and  the  fire  was  bright,  and 
out  of  the  fire  went  forth  lightning. 
(1^)  And  the  living  creatures  ran  and  re- 
turned as  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

<^>Now  as  I  beheld  the  living  crea- 
tures, behold  one  wheel  upon  the  earth 
by  the  living   creatures,  with  his  four 


f erent  word  from  thai  used  in  Terse  4,  and  gires  another 
feature  to  the  general  brilliancy  and  magnifioence  of 
theyision. 

(8)  The  hands  of  a  man. — ^Implying,  of  course, 
also  hmnan  arms.  This  particular  adoiB  to  uie  generally 
human  appearance  of  the  cherubim,  yet  we  must  under- 
stand  (see  verse  11)  that  there  were  four  hands  corres- 
ponding to  the  wings  for  each  cherub.  These  hands 
were  '*  under  their  wings  on  their  four  sides."  Hence 
the  wings  must  have  been  attached  at  iJie  shoulder. 
The  r^^ition, "  they  four  had  their  faces  and  their 
wings,    is  for  tiie  sake  of  emphasis  and  distinctness. 

(9)  Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another. 
— i.e.,  the  outstretched  right  wing  of  one  cherub  was 
joined  at  its  tip  to  tibe  left  wing  of  another,  so  that 
although  four,  tney  yet  constitute  in  some  sense  but 
one  creature,  all  movmg  in  harmony  and  by  a  common 
impulse.  This  applies  to  the  cherubim  only  when  in 
motion;  when  they  stood,  the  wings  were  let  down 
(verse  24tS,  The  joining  of  the  extremities  of  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  the  cherubim  recalls  the  arrange, 
ment  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kinffs  vi.  27),  in  which  we 
wings  of  the  larger  cherubim  touched  one  another  above 
the  mercy-seat.  

They  turned  not  when  they  went.— Which- 
ever way  they  wished  to  go,  they  could  still  go  "straight 
forward,"  i.e.,  in  the  mrection  towards  which  they 
looked,  since  they  looked  in  all  directions,  and  their 
round  feet  made  it  equally  easy  to  move  in  any  way.  It 
would  at  first  seem  that  as  two  of  the  wings  of  each 
cherub  were  used  to  cover  their  bodies  (verse  11),  the 
wings  would  have  required  their  tummg  when  they 
cha^pied  their  course  ;  but  if  we  conceive  of  the  four 
chermiim  as  arrange  to  form  a  square,  and  with  their 
wings  moving  as  one  creature,  this  difficulty  dis- 
appears. 

(10)  On  the  right  side  •  •  .  on  the  left  side. 
— The  apparent  obscurity  of  this  description  is  due 
only  to  tne  punctuation  in  the  Euglish  Biole.  '*  They 
four  had  the  face  of  a  man"  (viz.,  in  front,  as  Ezekiel 
viewed  them),  **  and  the  face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side ; 
and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ; 
thev  four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle  "  (viz.,  on  the 
back,  or  side  opposite  to  Ezekiel).  These  faces  are  the 
same  as  those  given  to  the  living  creatures  in  Bev.  iv.  7, 
except  that  there  each  creature  bad  but  one  of  them. 

ai)  Thus  were  their  ftoes:  and  their  wings 
were  stretched  upward.— -Bather,  onA  iheir  wings 
and  their  faees  were  separated  above.    The  word  never 


has  the  sense  of  stretched,  but  always  that  of  separated 
or  divided,  as  given  in  the  margin.  Each  cherub  was 
essentially  one  creature,  and  ^et  (not  Janus-like,  with 
four  faces  upon  one  head)  their  heads  and  their  wiogs 
were  separated  i^ve,  and  when  they  were  in  flight  the 
two  lifted  wings  touched  on  either  side  the  wing  of  the 
next  cherub,  while  two  were  used  to  veil  their  bodies. 
There  is  much  of  emphatic  repetition  throughout  the 
description. 

(12)  Whither  the  spirit  was  to  go.— The  one 
informing  spirit  which  animated  all  the  living  creatures 
alike,  and  in  accordance  with  which  all  their  movements 
were  ordered. 

(13)  Like  the  appearance  of  lamps.— The  word 
' '  and  "  before  this  phrase  is  not  in  the  original,  and  should 
be  omitted.  The  words  are  merely  a  nirther  explana- 
tion. Hie  cherubim  were  like  burning  coals  of  fire, 
like  torches  or  lightnings.  The  word  '* lamps"  does  not 
refer  to  the  material,  but  to  the  light,  ana  whether  in 
the  Etebrew  or  in  its  Greek  equivaknt,  is  translated  by 
torches  (Nahum  ii.  4 ;  John  xviii.  3),  firebrands  ( Judppes 
XV.  4),  or  lightnings  (Exod.  xx.  18).  Ezekiel  could  find 
no  single  word  to  eraress  his  meaning,  and  has  there- 
fore given  two,  that  between  them  the  idea  of  the  fiery 
brilliancy  may  be  better  conveyed. 

It  went  up  and  down.—"  It"  refers  to  the  fire. 
This  indescribable  fiery  appearance  went  up  and  down 
among  the  living  creatures,  "bright"  in  itself,  and 
throwing  out  coruscations  of  "  lightning." 

(U)  A  flash  of  lightning.— Not  only  was  the 
appearance  of  the  cherubim  thus  glittering,  but  also 
their  speed  as  they  "  ran  and  returned"  was  tbat  of  the 
lightning. 

The  vision  up  to  this  point,  so  far  as  we  may  venture 
to  interpret  its  object,  seems  designed  to  show  forth 
the  power  and  activity,  the  irresistible  energy  of  the 
agencies  employed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  perfectly  har- 
monious action,  controlled  by  one  supreme  will.  We 
now  enter  upon  a  fresh  phaae  of  the  vision,  in  which  the 
same  things  are  represented  still  further  by  an  addi- 
tional and  peculiar  symbolism. 

W  Behold  one  Wheel  upon  the  earth  bv  the 
living  oreatores, — ^The  prophet  sees  this  while  still 
looking  intentiy  upon  the  cnerubim— ''as  I  beheld  the 
living  creatures  " — showing  that  it  was  stiU  a  part  of 
one  and  the  same  vision.    The  wheel  was  one  in  the 
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faces.  ^^  The  appearance  of  the  wheels 
and  their  work  was  like  unto  the'  colour 
of  a  beryl :  and  they  four  had  one  like- 
ness :  and  their  appearance  and  their 
work  was  as  it  were  a  wheel  in  the  middle 
of  a  wheel.  ^^^^^When  they  went,  they  went 
upon  their  four  sides :  and  they  turned 
not  when  they  went.  <^>As  for  their 
rings,  they  were  so  high  that  they  were 
dreadful ;  and  their  ^  rings  were  fall  of 
eyes  round  about  them  four.  <^)And 
when  the  living  creatures  went,  the 
wheels  went  by  them:  and  when  the 
Uving  creatures  were   lifted  up   from 


II  Or,  ttraku. 
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the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up. 
m  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go, 
they  went,  thither  was  their  spirit  to  go ; 
and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against 
them  :  for  the  spirit  *of  the  living  crea- 
ture ti;a«  in  the  wheels.  <^^  When  those 
went,  these  went ;  and  when  those  stood, 
these  stood ;  and  when  those  were  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted 
up  over  against  them :  for  the  spirit  ^  of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 

(^)  And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament 
upon  the  heads  of  the  living  creature  was 
as  the  colour  of  the  terrible   crystal, 


same  sense  in  which  the  living  creatures  were  one,  yet 
actoally  four,  as  appears  from  the  following  verse  and 
the  whole  subsequent  description.  In  the  corresponding 
vision  (chap.  z.  9),  the^  are  at  once  described  as  four. 
The  cherubim  had  been  seen  in  the  doud  (verses  4,  5) ; 
now  they  need  to  be  connected  below  with  the  earth, 
and  presently  (verse  26)  above,  with  the  throne  of  God. 
Therefore  the  wheel  is  **  upon  the  earth,"  but  of  a  gfreat 
height  (verse  18).  There  was  a  wheel  in  front  of  each 
of  the  cherubim,  again  forming  a  sauare,  yet  so  that,  as 
alreadv  said,  thev  might  in  a  sense  w  all  considered  as 
one  wneel.  Be&rence  has  been  made  for  the  origin  of 
this  imagery  to  the  wheels  under  the  ten  hcues  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kingps  vii.  32, 33);  but  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  either  in  size  or  form  to  correspond,  and, 
80  far  as  we  know,  the  imagery  here  is  purely  original. 

(16)  Their  work  was  like  unto  the  odour  of  a 
beryl. — "  Work"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  workmanship  or 
construction ;  and  "  berjl*'  here,  and  in  chap.  z.  9,  is  not 
the  precious  stone  of  a  green  colour  which  we  know  by 
that  name,  but  the  "  cniTBolite "  of  the  andents,  the 
modem  topaz,  having  the  lustre  of  gold,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  frequent  mention  throughout  the  vision  of  fii« 
and  brilliant  light. 

A  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel.— We  are  to 
conceive  of  the  wheels  as  double,  and  one  part  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  like  the  equator  and  a  meridian  circle 
upon  the  globe,  so  that  they  could  go,  without  being 
turned,  equally  well  in  anv  direction.  Of  course,  sncn 
a  wheel  would  be  impossible  of  mechanical  construction; 
it  is  only  seen  in  vision  and  as  a  symbol ;  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  actually  made. 

0^  Upon  their  four  aides  — i.e.,  forwards  or 
backwards  upon  the  one  wheel,  and  to  the  right  or  the 
left  upon  the  other.  Four  directions  are  considered 
throughout  the  vision  as  representing  all  directions,  just 
as  elsewhere  the  four  winds  represent  all  winds,  and 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth  the  whole  earth. 

(1^  Their  rings.— The  same  word  is  used  twice  in 
this  verse,  and  means  what  we  call  the  feUoes.  '*  They 
were  both  high  and  terrible,"  i.e.,  they  had  both  these 
characteristics,  but  not,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  our 
translation,  that  one  was  the  cause  of  the  other.  The 
height  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  wheel 
was  "upon  the  earth,"  and  yet  was  "by  the  living 
creatures  "  (verse  15)  who  were  seen  in  the  cloud  (verse 
5).  The  terribleness  was  in  keeping  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  vision,  and  its  reason  is  explained  in  the 
circumstances  which  follow. 

Full  of  eyes.— In  chap.  x.  12  it  is  said  of  the  living 
creatures;  "  tiieir  whole  body,  and  their  backs,  and  thevr 


hands,  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  were  full  of 
eyes  round  about."  It  was  the  same  vision  in  either 
case  (chap.  x.  20 — 22),  only  in  the  effort  to  describe  it, 
which  the  prophet  evidently  feels  it  impossible  to  do 
adequately,  ne  mentions  now  one  particular  and  now 
anotner.  In  the  corresponding  vision  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse  the  four  living  creatures  are  represented  as  "  full 
of  eyes  within  "  (B«v.  iv.  8).  Li  both  places  alike  the 
symbolism  sets  forth  Gk)d's  perfect  Imowledge  of  all 
His  works :  here  as  showing  tne  absolute  wisdom  of  all 
His  doings  (comp.  2  Chron.  xvi.  9),  there  as  resulting  in 

g^rfeot  and  harmonious  praise  from  all  His  works.  The 
ebrew  seers  ever  looked  through  all  secondary  causes 
directly  to  the  ultimate  force  which  originates  and 
controls  all  nature,  and  which  they  represent  as  intelli. 
gent  and  self-conscious.  To  do  this  the  more  effectively, 
they  often  use  in  their  visions  such  concrete  imagery 
as  this  before  us. 

(20,  21)  The  spirit  of  the  living  oreature.— Not, 
as  in  the  mar^,  "  the  spirit  of  life."  The  object  of 
verses  19 — ^21  is  by  every  repetition  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression  to  represent "  tne  living  creatures"  and  "  the 
wheels  "  as  one,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  moved  by  one 
impulse.  The  word  is  the  same  throughout,  and  there 
was  no  "  spirit  of  life "  in  the  wheels  independent  of 
that  of  the  Uving  creatures.  All  formed  together  one 
strange,  symbolic  whole. 

The  mention  in  verses  19 — ^21  of  the  wheels  being 
"lifted  up  from  the  earth"  simultaneously  with  the 
living  creatures  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  symbolism 
already  explained,  of  the  wneels  resting  upon  the  earth. 
That  was  to  show  that  Grod's  purposes  are  carried  out  as 
He  wills  in  this  world.  This  brings  out,  in  addition,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  these  purposes,  whether  relating  to 
earth  or  to  heaven. 

W  The  likeness  of  the  firmament.— The 
word  rendered  '*  firmament"  has  undoubtedly  originated, 
etymologi^ally,  from  a  verb  originally  signirying  to  heaJt 
out,  as  in  the  case  of  metals ;  out  the  Privative  word, 
in  its  use  in  connection  witii  the  heavens,  had  wholly 
lost  this  reference,  and  had  come  to  mean  simply  an 
esBpanae,  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  en- 
tertained  the  classical  idea  of  tne  sky  as  a  metallic 
vault,  the  only  passage  seeming  to  indicate  such  a  notion 
(Job  xxxvii.  18)  being  capable  of  quite  a  different  ex- 
planation. We  are  here  t-o  conceive,  therefore,  of  that 
which  was  "  stretched  forth  over  their  heads  above  "  as 
a  simple  expanse,  like  the  slnr,  as  if  he  had  sud,  "  And 
above  their  heads  was  stretched  forth  the  sli^."  This 
expanse  is  not  represented  as  supported  by  the  cherubim, 
or  resting  upon  tnem,  and  it  remained  undisturbed  when 
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stretched  forth  over  their  heads  above. 
<®)  And  under  the  firmament  were  their 
wings  straight,  the  one  toward  the 
other :  every  one  had  two,  which  covered 
on  this  side,  and  every  one  had  two, 
which  covered  on  that  side,  their  bodies. 
(2*)  And  when  they  went,  I  heard  the 
noise  of  their  wings,  like  the  noise  of 
.^reat  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
the  voice  of  speech,  as  the  noise  of  an 
host :  when  they  stood,  they  let  down 
their  wings.  <^)  And  there  was  a  voice 
from  the  firmament  that  was  over  their 
heads,  when  they  stood,  a/ad  had  let  down 


their  wings.  <^>And  above  the  firma- 
ment that  was  over  then*  heads  was  the 
likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance 
of  a  sapphire  stone :  and  upon  the  like- 
ness of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as 
the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it. 
(^)  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,  as 
the  appearance  of  fire  round  about  within 
it,  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even 
upward,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his 
loins  even  downward,  I  saw  as  it  were 
the  appearance  of  fire,  and  it  had  bright- 
ness round  about.  <^^  As  the  appearance 
of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the 


ihey  let  down  their  wings  (verse  25).  It  was  simply 
^'  stretched  forth  over  their  heads/'  at  once  separating 
them  from,  and  yet  muting  them  with,  the  throne  above. 
It  fulfils,  therefore,  the  complementary  part  to  the 
wheels.  They  connected  the  Tision  with  the  earth ;  this 
•connects  it  with  Gk>d. 
The  oolour  of  the  terrible  orystal.— The  ex. 

fression  "  crystal"  is  doubtless  derived  from  Ezod.  zxiv. 
0,  as  in  tnm  it  became  the  foundation  for  Rev.  iv.  6. 
Yet  it  is  not  here  any  particular  crystal ;  the  word  is 
merely  used  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  expanse  beneath  the  throne,  clear  as  crystal,  terrible 
in  its  nayj^ling  brightness. 

(23)  Two,  which  covered  on  this  side.— The  ex- 
cessive literahiess  of  this  transhttion  obscures  the  sense, 
for  it  seems  to  imply  that  each  cherub  used  four  wings 
to  cover  his  body ;  whereas  the  true  meaning  is  tlutt 
^  each  had  two  wmgs  covering  his  body  on  either  side." 
The  other  two  wings  of  each  cherub  were  "  straight,"  ex- 
tended when  they  were  in  motion,  but  let  down  when  at 
rest  (verse  25). 

(2^  The  noise  of  their  wings.— The  same  word 
translated  "noise"  three  times  in  this  verse  is  also  trans- 
lated "voice  "  twice  here,  and  once  in  the  next  verse.  It  is 
better  to  keep  voice  throughout.  "  I  heard  the  voice  of 
their  wings,  uke  the  voice  of  many  waters."  The  same 
comparison  is  used  to  describe  the  voice  of  Grod  in  chap, 
xliii.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  15.  Further  attempts  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  the  effect  are: — ^''As  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,"  by  which  thunder  is  often  described  in  Scrip- 
ture QTob  xxxvii.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  xxix.  3,  4) ;  "  the  voice  of 
speech,"  ^  which  is  not  to  be  understood  articulate  lan- 
guage. The  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xi.  16, 
and  is  there  translated  a  tumtdt  The  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  is  probably  that  of  the  confused  sound  from  a 
great  multitude,  and,  finally,  *'  as  the  voice  of  an  host." 
All  these  comparisons  concur  in  representing  a  vast  and 
terrible  sound,  but  inarticulate. 

(25)  A  voice  from,  the  firmament.  —  Bather,  from 
above  the  firmament^  not  as  proceeding  from  the  firma- 
ment itself.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  vision :  the  voice 
is  quite  different  from  the  sounds  mentioned  before,  and 
although  not  here  expressly  siud  to  have  been  articulate, 
yet  it  IS  probably  to  oe  identified  with  the  Divine  voice 
spoken  of  in  verse  28,  chap.  iii.  12,  and  elsewhere.  The 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  literally  translated,  is  simply. 
In,  or  at,  their  standing  they  let  doton  their  wingi,  and 
mAr  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  fast  clause  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  In  its  connection,  however,  it  seems 
, rather  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  fresh  act  of  reverence 
towards  the  majesty  above.    When  the  voice  was  heard  * 


the  cherubim  stood  still,  the  mighty  sounds  of  their 
^ing  were  hushed,  and  their  wings  fell  motionless,  aU 
m  the  attitude  of  reverential  attention. 

The  vision  now  advances  to  another  and  final  sta^e. 
We  have  had  the  whirlwind  from  the  north,  with  its 
great  doud  and  infolding  fire,  as  the  background  on 
which  the  whole  is  portrayed ;  then  the  cherubim,  with 
all  their  marvellous  symbolism ;  the  wondrous  and  terri- 
ble wheeb,  connecting  them  with  the  earth  below,  the 
glowing  firmament,  connecting  them  with  the  throne 
above;  and  now  we  come  to  the  throne  itself,  and  to  Him 
that  sat  upon  it. 

(26)  ab  the  appeJEuranoe  of  a  sapphire  stone. 
— Comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  same  description  is 
applied  to  '*  the  pavement  under  His  feet"  as  here  and 
in  chap.  x.  1  to  his  throne,  in  either  case  indicating  the 
intense  clearness  of  the  heavenly  blue.  The  constant 
repetition  of  the  words  "  likeness  "  and  "  appearance  " 
is  very  striking  throughout  this  vision.  Tney  occur 
five  times  in  this  verse,  and  four  times  in  each  of  the 
two  following.  The  prophet  thus  labours  to  make  it 
plain  that  what  he  saw  was  not  the  realities  of  existing 
things,  but  certain  symbolic  representations  given  for 
the  purpose  at  producing  their  fitting  impression  upon 
the  mind.  It  is  especialrj^  important  to  remember  this 
in  connection  with  "  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man  "  "  upon  the  likenese  of  the  throne."  It  was  not 
the  Divine  Being  Himself  whom  Ezekiel  saw,  but  cer-* 
tain  appearances  to  impress  upon  him  the  character  and 
attributes  of  Him  whom  *'  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 


see. 
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The  appearance  of  a  man. — ^As  in  the  case  of 
the  cherubim  the  form  of  a  man,  as  the  highest  known 
in  nature,  was  made  the  groundwork  to  which  all  their 
peculiarities  were  attached,  so  here,  in  rising  to  some- 
thing still  higher,  the  same  basis  must  be  retained  in 
the  impossibiHty  of  anything  better ;  only  that  which 
is  addea  is  more  vague,  as  being  incapable  of  any  defi- 
nite description.  Yet  possibly  there  may  be  even  here 
a  hint  at  the  great  truth  of  the  incarnation.  (Comp. 
Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Rev.  i.  18.) 

(87)  As  the  colour  of  amber. — See  on  the  same 
expression  verse  4.  Literally,  as  an  eye  of  bright 
metal.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  simply  an  attempt,  by 
various  repetitions,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exceeding 
brightness  and  glory  of  the  vision,  yet  also  with  the 
notions  of  purity  and  holiness,  of  power  and  activity 
always  associated  with  fire.  (Comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Dan.  vii.  9 ;  Rev.  I  14, 16,  iv.  6.) 

(88>  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in 
the  oloud.  —  Comp.  Bev.  iv.  3,  x.  1.     The  addition. 


The  Glory  of  the  Lord, 


EZEKIEL,  11. 


The  Voice  of  the  Lordi 


dBkj  of  rain,  so  ti;a«  the  appearance  of  the 
brightness  round  about. 

This  wds  the  appearance  of  the  like- 
ness of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  when 
I  sawt7,Ifell  upon  my  face,  andl  heard 
a  voice  of  one  that  spake. 

CHAPTER  n.— (1)  And  he  said  unto 


1  Heb..  noHoms. 


me,  Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thj  feet,, 
and  I  will  speak  unto  thee. 

^^  And  the  spirit  entered  into  me  when 
he  spake  unto  me,  and  set  me  upon 
m J  feet,  that  I  heard  him  that  spake 
unto  me.  (')  And  he  said  unto  me. 
Son  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  ^nation 


"  in  the  day  of  rafai/'  is  not  mereij  a  reference  to  the 
ordinary  natural  phenomenon,  but  distinctly  connects 
this  vision  with  tne  gpracious  promise  in  Genesis,  and 
shows  that  God,  who  nas  in  this  vision  presented  His 
attributes  of  terrible  majestj,  will  add  to  them  also 
those  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness.  It  was  in  both 
alike  that  He  was  to  be  made  known  to  His  people 
through  the  prophet  who  is  now  receiving  his  com- 
mission. This  was  the  merciful  "appearance  of  the 
brightness  round  about." 

I  fell  upon  my  flEtoe* — ^The  immediate  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  has  always  proved  overpowering  to 
man.  (Comn.  chap.  iiL  23;  Isa.vL5;  Dan.  viii.17; 
Acts  ix.  4 ;  Bev.  i.  17.    Comp.  also  Luke  v.  8,  viiL  37.) 

In  considering  the  general  significance  of  this  vision, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  seen  four  times  by 
Ezekiel  in  various  connections  in  his  life-work.  First, 
at  this  time,  when  he  is  called  to  the  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  office;  a  second  time  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  IS  sent  to  denounce  judgments  upon  the  sinful  people, 
and  to  foretell  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  (chap.  iii.  23,  Ac.) ;  again,  a  year  and  a  half  later 
(chaps,  viii.  4,  z.  15),  he  sees  the  same  vision,  while  he  is 
made  to  understand  the  evils  and  abominations  wrought 
in  the  Temple  (which  is  still  standing),  until  the  "  glory 
of  the  Lord"  forsakes  His  house  and  departs  from  the 
city  (chap.  xi.  23),  in  token  that  Grod  had  given  them  over 
to  punishment;  finally,  in  the  prophecy  of  future  restora- 
tion and  blessing,  he  agun  sees  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  by  means  of  the  same  vision,  re-enter  and  fill  the 
house  (chap.xliii.  3 — 5).  Its  meaning,  therefore,  clearly 
relates  to  the  whole  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  whether  of 
judgment  or  mercy ;  and,  without  attempting  an  ex. 
planation  of  the  symbolism  in  detail,  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  assuming  that  it  represents  the  resistless 
Divine  activity,  controlling  alike  the  agencies  of  judg- 
ment and  of  mercy,  directed  to  every  comer  of  the 
earth,  and  requiring  of  aU  profoundest  homage  and 
veneration,  Tne  perfect  unity  of  purpose  in  aff  Grod's 
doingps  is  made  especiallyprominent,  and  the  consis- 
tency of  His  wrath  with  ms  love,  of  His  judgments 
with  His  mercy ;  while  over  aU  seems  to  be  written,  as 
on  the  plate  of  the  mitre  which  He  had  of  old  com- 
manded  the  high  nriest  to  wear  in  His  temple,  **  Holi- 
ness unto  the  LorcL'* 

n. 

Chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  record  the  call  of  the  prophet 
to  his  office  and  the  instructionB  given  him  for  his 
work.  As  far  as  chap.  iii.  13,  this  seems  to  have  been 
still  in  the  presence  of  the  vision  of  chap.  i. ;  then  he 
was  directed  to  go  to  another  plaoe,  where  he  remains 
silent  among  the  captives  for  seven  days  (cliap.  iii.  14, 
15).  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  receives  fresh  instruc- 
tions (chap.  iii.  16 — ^21),  and  then  he  is  told  to  go  fortii 
into  the  plain  (chap.  iii.  22),  where  the  same  vision 
reappears  to  him  (ooap.  iii.  23),  producing  upon  him 
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again  the  same  overpowering  effect ;  he  is  again  made 
to  stand  up,  and  further  instructed. 

The  full  time  occupied  by  these  things  is  not  ex. 

Sresslv  mentioned,  but  it  was  apparent^  just  eight 
tkjrs  mm  the  first  to  the  second  appearance  of  the- 
vision — from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  his  pro- 
phetic consecration.  This  period,  corresponding  to  the 
period  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev. 
viii.  33 — ^ix.  4),  must  have  been  peculiarly  impressive  t& 
the  priestly  Ezekiel,  and  have  added  its  own  power  of 
association  to  the  other  solemnities  of  his  calL  Since 
the  time  of  Moses  there  had  been  no  other  prophet 
whose  call  had  been  accompanied  by  such  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  glory,  ana  perhaps  no  time  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  Church  had  made  them  so  impor- 
tant. 

(1)  Son  of  man. — ^The  voice  that  now  came  to 
Ezekiel  was  articulate,  and  spoke  to  him  in  words  which 
he  could  understand.  It  is  not  said  who  it  was  that 
spoke,  but  the  "He"  in  connection  with  the  vision 
before  him  could  be  none  other  than  the  Most  High, 
whose  glory  that  vision  was  given  to  reveaL  The 
phrase  "  son  of  man  "  is  common  enough  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  as  meaning  simply  man,  but  is  never 
used  in  an  address  to  a  prophet,  except  to  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  To  Daniel  it  is  used  only  once  (Dan.  viii.  17), 
while  to  Ezekiel  it  is  used  above  ninety  times.  The 
reason  is,  doubtless,  that  since  he  was  the  prophet  of  the 
captivity  he  was  addressed  in  the  common  terms  of  the 
language  where  he  lived.  "  Son  of  man  "  for  "  man  '* 
is  so  common  in  the  Aramaic  lan^^uages  that  it  is  even 
used  of  Adam  himself  in  the  Synac  version  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  45 — 47.  The  address  to  Ezekiel  here  as  '*man," 
just  as  under  similar  circumstances  to  Daniel  when  he 
had  fallen  upon  his  face  through  awe  of  the  supema- 
tural  presence  (Dan.  viii.  17),  is  doubtless  in  compassion 
to  his  weakness.  And  then  comes  the  streng^ening 
command,  "  Stand  upon  thy  feet,"  that  he  may  be  able 
to  receive  the  communication  Qod  is  about  to  make 
to  him. 

(8)  And  the  spirit  entered  into  me.— Always 
Divine  strength  is  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets  when 
thus  overcome  by  the  glory  of  their  visions.  (Comp. 
Isa.  vi.  5,  6,  7 ;  Dan.  viii.  18,  x.  16—19 ;  Bey.  i.  17.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  spirU  is  here 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  merelv  the  prophet's  own 
human  viffour  and  courage;  and  tnis  is  made  still  more 
pLun  in  chap.  iii.  24.  It  was  this  which  "  set  him  upon 
his  feet,"  and  enabled  him  amid  such  surroundings  of 
awe  to  receive  the  word  spoken  to  him ;  for  while  the 
revelation  bv  vision  still  remained  before  him  (see  chap, 
iii.  12,  13),  he  was  now  to  be  instructed  also  by  the 
clearer  revelation  of  the  direct  voice  from  heaven.  We 
are  not  to  think  of  any  physical  force  exerted  upon  the 
prophet,  but  of  idl  these  things  as  still  taking  place  in 
vision. 

(3)  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel.— 
Here  properly  begins  the  distinct  commission  of  the 


Thi  Prophet  sent  to 


EZEKIEL,  11. 


Rebellious  laraeL 


that  hath  rebelled  a^^nst  me :  thej  and 
their  fathers  have  transgressed  against 
me,  even  unto  this  very  day.  <*>  For  they 
are  ^impudent  children  and  stiffhearted. 
I  do  send  thee  unto  them;  and  thou  shalt 
say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God. 
<*>  And  they,  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  (for  they  are 
a  rebellious  house,)  yet  shall  know  that 
there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them. 
<^>  And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  sSraid  of 
them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their  words, 
though  'briers  and  thorns  he  with  thee, 


1  Heb.,  hard    of 

AtM. 


lOr.fvMc 


8  Heb.,  r^btUion. 


a  Rev.  Kkfli 


and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions: 
be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed at  their  looks,  though  they  he 
a  rebellious  house.  ^^  And  thou  shalt 
speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for- 
bear :  for  they  are  *most  rebellious. 

(^)  But  thou,  son  of  man,  hear  what  I 
say  unto  thee ;  Be  not  thou  rebellious 
like  that  rebellious  house:  open  thy 
mouth,  and  'eat  that  I  give  thee.  <^)And 
when  I  looked,  behold,  an  hand  woe  sent 
unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was 


prophet.  After  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  two 
forming  the  kingdom  oi  Jndah,  with  snch  renmants  of 
the  others  as  had  been  induced  by  Hezekiah  and  others  to 
east  in  their  lot  with  them,  are  constantly  spoken  of  as 
"  Israel"  (See  Ezra  ii.  2. )  The  continuity  of  the  whole 
nation  was  considered  as  preserTed  in  the  remnant,  and 
hence  this  same  mode  of  expression  passed  into  the  New 
Testament.  (See  Acts  xxvL  7.)  It  is  only  when  there  is 
especial  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  nation,  as  in  chap.  iv.  5, 6,  that  the  name  of  Israel 
is  used  in  contrast  with  that  of  Judah. 

A  rebellious  nation. — ^Literally,  as  in  the  margin, 
reheUums  nations,  the  word  being  the  same  as  that 
commonly  used  diBtinctively  for  the  heathen,  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel  are  here  spoken  of  as  **  rebellious 
heathen."  There  could  be  no  epthet  which  would 
carry  home  more  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  an  Israelite  the 
state  of  antagonism  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
against  his  C^d.  (Comp.  the  "Lo-ammi"  of  Hosea 
L  9,  and  also  the  discoume  of  our  Lord  in  John  viii  39.) 
Yet  stiU,  the  Gk>d  from  whom  they  had  turned  aside  was 
even  now  sending  to  them  His  prophet,  and  seeking  to 
win  them  back  te  £Gub  love  ana  oMdience,  in  true  cor. 
respondence  to  the  vision  of  the  bow  in  the  doud  about 
the  majesty  on  high. 

The  following  verses  enlarffe,  with  a  variety  of 
epithets  and  repetitions,  upon  tne  hard-heartedness  and 
penrerseness  of  the  people.  This  had  always  been  the 
character  of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  Moses  (see 
Ezod.  TTxii.  9,  zzxiii.  3,  5,  &c.),  and  continued  to  be  to 
the  end  (see  Acts  vii.  51) ;  so  entirely  without  g^und 
is  the  allegation  that  they  were  chosen  as  a  people  pe- 
culiarly indined  to  the  right.  It  is  to  sucn  a  people 
that  Ezeldel  is  to  be  sent,  and  he  needed  to  be  prepared 
and  encouraged  for  his  work. 

W  Impudent  children.— Literally,  as  in  margin, 
hard  of  face,  Hie  epithet  is  repeated  in  chap,  iii  7, 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  this  that  in  chap.  iii.  7,  8  the 
prophet's  face  is  to  be  made  strong,  and  his  forehead 
"harder  than  flint."  <*The  Lord  God"  is  in  the 
original  '^  the  Lord  Jehovah,"  the  second  name  taking 
the  pointing  of,  and  being  translated  "Gi>d,"  because 
of  the  word  "  Lord  "  preceding. 

W  Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  ihey 
will  forbear. — Comp.  chap.  iii.  11.  God's  word  re- 
mains  the  same  whatever  reception  man  may  accord  to 
it ;  it  cannot  return  unto  Him  void,  but  must  accom. 
plish  that  which  He  pleases  (Isa.  Iv.  11) ;  just  as  the 
Anostles  remained  **  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Ohrist" 
alike  "  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish  " 
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(2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16).  But  while  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Divine  word  must  thus  produce  its  effect,  the  character 
of  the  efEect  depends  upon  those  to  whom  it  comes ; 
"  to  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to 
the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life."  So  it  would  be 
among  the  captives  bv  the  Chebar:  some  would  be 
brou^t  back  to  their  allegiance  to  their  God,  and  would 
constitute  the  remnant  through  whom  He  would  bless 
His  people  and  the  world;  and  some,  resisting  ihe 
offered  grace,  would  be  thus  made  more  obdurate  tluui 
ever.  Li  either  case,  they  could  not  remain  as  before. 
Whether  for  gain  or  for  loss,  they  should  "know  that 
there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them,"  by  the  change 
his  ministrations  should  produce  among  them.  Tae 
offer  of  ^race,  imposing  the  responsibility  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  it,  ever  becomes  thus  "  a  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord."  (See  Joel  ii.  31 ;  Mai.  iv.  5,  compa^red 
with  Matt,  zrii  12 ;  Acts  ii.  16—22.) 

A  rebellious  house.— Literally,  a  house  of  re. 
hellion.  This  phrase,  used  in  Ezeldel  about  eleven 
times,  seems  to  be  more  than  a  simple  epithet ;  it  is  a 
significant  substitute  for  the  name  in  which  they  gloried. 
Instead  of  "  house  of  Israel,  the  prince  of  Goc^"  they 
had  come  to  be  the  "  house  of  rebellion." 

(^  Briers  and  thorns.— These  words  occur  only 
here,  but  their  meaning  is  sufficiently  plain.  Briers, 
indeed,  might  admit  of  the  marginal  translation,  rebels, 
but  both  words  should  be  taken  together,  either  as  ad- 
jectives or  nouns,  and  the  latter  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  following  "  scorpions,"  and  with  the  general 
stronsly  figurative  style  of  Efekiel. 

(8)  Eat  thAt  1  give  thee.— This  is  to  be  understood, 
like  all  that  has  gone  before,  as  done  in  -rision,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  book  eaten  by  St.  John  in  Bev.  x.  9, 10. 
The  figure  of  eating  for  receiving  into  tiie  hearty  so  as 
to  be  uioroughly  possessed  by  wmtt  is  communicated,  is 
not  an  uncommon  one.  (Comp.  Jer.  zv.  16 ;  John  vi. 
6a-^8.) 

(9)  Was  sent  unto  me.— Better,  io<up«rf/ort^,  as 
the  same  word  is  translated  in  Gen.  iii.  22,  zix.  10 ; 
chap.  viii.  3.  In  chap.  x.  7  it  is  rendered  stretched  forth, 
with  the  marginal  sent  forth,  and  the  corresponding 
Ghaldee  word  in  Dan.  v.  24  is  translated  "  sent."  It  is 
not  that  a  hand  by  itself  containing  the  roll  was  sent  to 
the  prophet,  but  a  hand,  either  of  one  of  the  cherubim, 
or  from  the  throne  above,  was  stretched  forth  to  him. 
In  the  corresponding  vision  in  Bev.  x.  8, 9,  it  is  handed 
to  the  seer  bv  the  angel. 

A  roll  of  a  book. — Books  were  ancientiy  written 
upon  ddns  sewed  together,  or  upon  papyrus  in  long 
s&ips,  which  were  rolled  up,  one  hand  unrolling  and  the 
other  rolling  up  from  the  other  end  as  the  contents  were 
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He  i8  encouraged  by  God- 


therein ;  ^^^>  and  be  spread  it  before  me ; 
and  it  was  written  witbin  and  witboiit : 
and  there  was  written  therein  lamenta- 
tions, and  mourning,  and  woe. 

CHAPTEE  m.— (1)  Moreover  be  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  eat  that  thon 
findest ;  eat  this  roll,  and  go  speak  nnto 
the  house  of  Israel.  <^^  So  I  opened  my 
mouth,  and  he  caused  me  to  eat  that 
roll.  (^)And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  cause  thy  belly  to  eat,  and  fill  thy 
bowels  with  this  roll  that  I  give  thee. 
Then  did  I  'eat  it ;  and  it  was  in  my 
mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness. 

W  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man, 
go,  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  speak  with  my  words  unto  them. 
<*^  For  thou  art  not  sent  to  a  people  ^of 
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a  strange  speech  and  of  an  bard  lan- 
guage, hut  to  the  bouse  of  Israel ;  <^)  not 
to  many  people  'of  a  strange  speech  and 
of  an  hard  language,  whose  words  thou 
canst  not  understand.  ^Surely,  had  I 
sent  thee  to  them,  they  would  have 
hearkened  unto  thee.  ^^  But  the  house 
of  Israel  will  not  hearken  unto  thee; 
for  they  will  not  hearken  unto  me :  for 
all  the  house  of  Israel  are  ^impudent  and 
hardhearted.  (^>  Behold,  I  have  made 
thy  face  strong  against  their  faces,  and 
thy  forehead  strong  against  their  fore- 
h^ELds.  <^)  As  an  adamant  harder  than 
flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead :  'fear 
them  not,  neither  be  dismayed  at  their 
looks,  though  they  he  a  rebellious  house. 
(10)  Moreover  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  all  my  words  that  I  shall  speak 


read.  These  were  ordinarily  written  on  one  side  only, 
as  it  would  faave  been  inoonyenient  to  read  the  other ; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  written  on  both  sides, "  within 
and  without,"  to  denote  the  fulness  of  the  message. 

(10)  He  spread  it  before  me.-— The  roll  was  ^ven 
to  the  prophet  open,  as  the  book  in  Bev.  x.  8,  that  he 
might  first  see  it  all  as  a  whole,  before  becoming 
thoroughly  possessed  with  it  in  detail.  What  he  saw 
was  "  Limentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe ; "  in  other 
words,  this  was  the  whole  character  of  the  message  he 
was  commissioned  to  bear  untU  the  great  judgment  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  would  be 
fulfilled,  when,  after  chap,  zxxiii.,  his  prophecies  assume 
a  consolatory  character.    (See  Introduction,  YI.) 

rn. 

The  division  between  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 
is  unfortunate ;  both  should  be  read  as  one  continuous 
passage.  What  is  svmbolically  described  in  the  last 
verses  of  chap.  ii.  ana  the  first  of  chap.  iii.  is  expressed 
plainly  in  verses  10, 11. 

(3)  It  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweet- 
ness.— That  IB,  the  first  impression  made  upon  him  by 
his  prophetic  call  was  one  of  delight.  Such  it  must 
always  oe  to  those  whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  bear 
Ood^  message  to  their  fellows.  Me  does  not  expressly 
add,  as  St.  John  does  (Bev.  x.  10)  after  a  similar  first 
sensation,  "as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  it  my  belly  was 
bitter ; "  but  it  may  easily  be  inferred  from  verse  14 
that  such  was  his  experience  also,  when  he  went  with 
his  heavy  message  to  a  people  indisposed  to  give  ear. 
(Oomp.  Jer.  xv.  16  and  xx.  7 — ^18.) 

(6)  To  a  people  of  a  strange  speech.— In  verses 
4r— 7  it  is  emphiuBised  that  Ezekiers  immediate  mission 
is  to  be,  like  that  of  his  great  Antitype,  to  "  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ; "  and  yet  that  they  would 
not  ^ve  the  heed  to  him  which  men  far  below  them  in 
spiritual  privilege  would  have  gladly  yielded.  Similar 
facts  are^  continually  encountered  in  the  Scriptures, 
whether  in  its  histories,  as  in  those  of  Naaman  the 
Svrian>  of  the  faith  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman 
(Matt.  XV.  21 — 28),  and  of  the  Roman  centurion  (Matt. 
viii.  10 — 12),  or  in  the  express  declarations  of  our  Lord 
{hat  the  teaching  and  signs  given  to  Ghorazin,  Bethsaida, 


and  Capernaum  in  vain  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  even 
of  Sodom  (Matt.  xi.  21,  23,  xii.  41, 42).  If  it  be  asked, 
Why  then  should  so  much  of  the  Divine  compassion  be 
expended  upon  a  nation  which  so  generalfy  refused 
to  avail  itself  of  its  blessings?  the  answer  must  be 
that  only  thus  could  even  a  few  be  raised  at  all  above 
the  ve^  lowest  spiritual  plane,  and  that  the  raising  of 
these  few  leads  ultimately  to  the  elevation  of  many. 
As  an  accountable  being,  man  must  be  left  free  to 
neglect  the  proffered  grace ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  to  whom  Ezekiel  was  sent,  there  would  always 
be  many  who  choose  to  do  so.  The  consequence  of  tms 
n^lect  must  be  such  a  hardening  of  the  heart  as  was 
now  shown  by  these  people,  ana  every  man  is  warned 
by  their  example  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  privilege.  But  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened  with  any  other  nation ;  and  that 
God's  faithfulness  should  not  fail,  and  that  His  pur- 
poses for  man's  salvation  should  be  accomplished,  more 
grace  must  yet  be  given  and  His  people  must  still  be 
pleaded  with,  that  at  least  a  remnant  of  them  might  be 
led  to  repentance  and  be  saved  from  the  impending  ruin. 
Theodoret  calls  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the 
restriction  of  the  nace  of  the  Old  Dispensation  to  a 
single  people,  and  tne  universal  diffusion  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel. 

(7)  All  the  house  of  Israel— Means,  of  course, 
the  people  generallv,  as  the  word  aU  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  and  elsewhere.  There  were  even  then  among 
them  such  saints  as  Jeremiah  and  Daniel. 

(8)  Thy  face  strong  against  their  flEioes.— 
The  word  strong  is  the  same  here  as  that  rendered 
impudent  (marg.  stiff)  in  verse  7.  Of  course  it  must 
have  a  different  shade  of  meaning  in  its  application  to 
the  rebellious  people  and  to  the  prophet ;  but  the  main 
thought  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  homed  animals 
in  their  contests,  and  GUkL  promises  Ezekiel  to  make 
him  in  the  struggle  stronger  than  those  who  oppose 
him.  The  same  thing  is  expressed  by  another  figure  in 
verse  9. 

(0)  An  adamant  harder  than  fliat.--Adaniant 
is  the  diamond,  as  it  is  translated  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  The 
people  were  as  hard  as  flint,  but  as  the  diamond  cuts 
flint,  so  Ezetiers  words  should  be  made  by  the  Divine 
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He  is  carried  awoAf 


EZEKTEL,  in. 


hy  the  SpwrU  to  Tel-abib. 


tmto  thee  receive  in  thine  heart,  and 
hear  with  thine  ears.  WAnd  go,  get 
thee  to  them  of  the  captivity,  nnto  the 
children  of  thy  people,  and  speak  nnto 
them,  and  tell  them,  Thns  saiththe  Lord 
God  ;  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear.  ^Then  the  spirit 
took  me  np,  and  I  heard  behind  me  a 
voice  of  a  great  rushing,  saying y  Blessed 
be  the  glory  of  the  Lobd  from  his  place. 
<^)  I  heard  also  the  noise  of  the  wings  of 
the  living  creatures  that  ^touched  one 
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another,  and  the  noise  of  the  wheels  over 
agaonst  them,  and  a  noise  of  a  great  rush- 
ing. (^^>  So  the  spirit  lifted  me  up,  and 
took  me  away,  and  I  went  in  ^bitterness, 
in  the  ^heat  of  my  spirit ;  but  the  hand 
of  the  Lobd  was  strong  upon  me. 

W  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  capti- 
vity at  Tel-abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river 
of  Chebar,  and  I  sat  where  they  sat,  and 
remained  there  astonished  among  them 
seven  days.  (^^>  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  end  of  seven  days,  that  the  word 


power  to  cat  through  all  their  resistance.  Armed  with 
this  strength,  he  need  not  fear  their  ohdnraoy,  however 
.great. 

(U)  Qet  thee  to  them  of  the  captivity.-— 
Ezekiel's  mission  is  now  made  more  definite.  In  verse 
10  he  has  been  told  in  phiin  terms  what  had  already 
been  symbolically  conveyed  under  the  figure  of  the 
roll,  and  now  he  is  further  informed  that  his  immediate 
mission  to  the  house  of  Israel  is  limited  to  that  part  of 
it  which,  like  himself,  was  already  in  captivify.  At 
this  time,  and  for  several  years  to  come,  this  was  a 
•comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole  nation ;  bat  before 
'EnemeVa  ministrations  were  finished  it  embraced  the 
mass  of  them.  (See  Introd.,  III.)  It  is  noticeable  that 
Grod  directs  him  to  go,  not  to  My,  but  to  thy  people; 
just  as  in  chap.  ii.  o  He  speaks  of  them  as  heaiihen, 
80  here  He  refuses  to  recognise  them  in  their  present 
fitate  as  really  His  people.  (Gomp.  Ezod.  zzxii.  7; 
chap,  zxxiii.  2, 12, 17;  Dan.  ix.  24,  x.  14.)  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  thus  indirectly  suggested  to  the  prophet 
a  reminder  that  he  is  himself  one  of  the  same  people,  and 
needs  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  sin  and 
•obduracv  which  characterise  them. 

(12)  Then  the  spirit  took  me  up.— This  also  is 
to  be  understood  as  done  in  vision,  as  in  chaps,  yiii.  3, 
xi.  1,  24.  (Comp.  Acts  viii.  39.)  In  the  last  case  the 
*'  taking  up  "  is  expressly  said  to  have'  been  in  vision. 
'This  cKwes  one  act,  so  to  speak,  of  the  prophet's  con- 
secration, and  now  the  vision  which  he  has  been  seeing 
4ill  alonK  leaves  him  for  a  time.  He  hears  the  great 
voice  of  ascription  of  praise,  without  definite  mention 
of  its  source,  but  doubtkss,  as  in  Isa.  vi.  and  Bev.  iv., 
from  all  that  surround  the  throne ;  and  he  hears  the 
noise  of  the  moving  wings  of  the  cherubim,  and  of  the 
wheels.  He  has  seen  the  representation  of  the  glory  of 
Him  who  sends  him,  and  has  heard  the  character  oiYaa 
message.  He  must  now,  in  the  lieht  of  this  knowledge, 
see  those  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  Hebrew  for  **  wings 
that  touched  one  another "  is  beautifully  figurative : 
"  wings  that  kissed  each  one  its  sister." 

(^^)  I  went  in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my 
spirit. — The  prophet  now  begins  to  realise  the  sorrow 
■and  the  trial  of  the  task  laid  u^n  him.  The  command 
<sl  the  Lord  was  sweet  (verse  3),  its  performance  is  bitter. 
"  But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong  "  upon  him,  and 
he  could  not  forbear.  Compare  the  siimlar  experience  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xx.  8,  9 ;  see  also  Amos  iii.  8),  when  in 
his  discouragement  he  had  almost  resolved  to  refuse  to 
declare  Grod  s  message,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
as  a  burning  fire  within,  and  he  could  not  refrain— an 
experience  which  every  faithful  teacher  in  Grod's  name 
is  obliged,  more  or  less  fully,  to  pass  through. 

(15)  I  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  at  Tel- 
abib.— Ezekiel  now  leaves  the  place  where  he  had  been, 
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and  comes  to  Tel-abib,  which  is  described  as  still  by 
the  same  "  river  of  Chebar,"  and  which  signifies  i^e 
"  mound  of  ears  (of  grain),"  and  was  probably  a  place 
of  especial  fruitfulness,  but  which  cannot  be  further 
identified.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  central  place  of 
the  captivi^. 

I  sat  wnere  they  sat  is  an  expression  of  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  Hebrew,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  various 
readings  in  the  manuscripts,  and  to  a  marginal  correc- 
tion  which  has  been  followed  by  the  English.  Probablv 
the  vowel-pointing  of  the  first  word  should  be  changed, 
and  it  will  then  read,  **  and  I  saw  where  they  sat." 

Bemained  there  astonished  among  them 
seven  days. —  Gomp.  Dan.  iv.  19;  Ezra  ix.  3,  4. 
The  word  implies  a  fixed  and  determined  silence.  "  To 
he  silent  was  the  characteristic  of  mourners  (Lam.  iii. 
28) ;  to  sit,  their  proper  attitude  (Isa.  iii.  26 ;  Xiam.  i.  1) ; 
seven  days,  the  set  time  of  mourqing  (Job  iL  13)."  By 
this  act  ike  prophet  shows  his  deep  sympathy  with  his 
people  in  their  affliction.  This  week  of  silent  medita- 
tion  among  those  to  whom  he  was  commissioned  to 
speak  corresponds,  as  already  said,  to  the  week  of  the 
consecration  of  his  fathers  to  their  priestly  office  (Lev. 
viii.).  Such  a  season  of  retirement  and  thought  has 
been  given  to  other  great  relinous  leaders — ^to  Moses, 
in  his  f ortyyears  of  exile ;  to  Elijah,  in  his  forty  days 
in  Mount  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix.  4—8) ;  to  St.  Paul,  in 
his  journey  to  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17);  and  to  our  Lord 
Himself,  wnen  He  went  into  the  wilderness  after  His 
baptism. 

(16)  At  the  end  of  seven  days.— A  fresh  Divine 
communication  comes  to  the  prophet,  designed  especially 
to  impress  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  his  office 
(verses  16 — ^21).  In  chap,  xxxiu.  1 — ^20  the  same  charge 
is  repeated  with  some  amplification,  and  there  verses 
2 — 6  are  taken  up  with  describing  the  duties  of  the 
military  sentinel,  upon  which  both  these  figurative  ad- 
dresses are  f  oundea.  The  language  is  there  arranged 
in  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  to  which  there  is 
indeed  an  approach  here,  but  too  imperfect  to  be  easily 
represented  in  English.  What  is  said  there,  moreover, 
is  expressly  required  to  be  spoken  to  the  people  (verse 
1),  wnile  this  seems  to  have  been  immediate^  for  the 
prophet's  own  ear. 

The  substance  of  the  communication  in  either  place 
is  this :  man  must  in  aU  cases  live  or  die  according  to 
his  own  personal  righteousness  or  sinfulness ;  but  such 
a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  watchman,  that  if  he  die 
unwarned  his  blood  wm  be  required  at  the  watchman's 
hand.  The  responsibility  extends  only,  however,  to  the 
giving  of  the  warning,  not  to  its  results :  when  the 
warning  is  given  the  watchman  has  "  delivered  his  soul," 
whether  it  is  heeded  or  not.  The  word  soul  in  verses 
19,  21,  as  also  in  chap,  xxxiii.  5,  9,  is  not  to  be  under- 
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By  the  River  of  Chebat. 


of  the  LoBD  came  unto  me,  saying, 
^^)'Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a 
watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel: 
therefore  hear  the  word  at  m j  mouth, 
and  give  them  warning  from  me.  ^^ 
When  I  saj  unto  the  wicked.  Thou 
shalt  surely  die ;  and  thou  givest  him 
not  warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the 
wicked  from  his  wicked  way,  to  save  his 
life ;  the  same  wicked  mem  shall  die  in 
his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  wlU  I  require 
at  thine  hand.  ^^^  Yet  if  thou  warn  the 
wicked,  and  he  turn  not  from  his  wicked- 
ness, nor  from  his  wicked  way,  he  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity;  but  thou  hast  deli- 
vered thy  souL  (*^>  Again,  When  a 
^righteous  mem  doth  turn  from  his 
^righteousness,  and  commit  iniquity, 
and  I  lay  a  stumblingblock  before  him, 
he  shall  die:  because  thou  hast  not 
given  him  warning,  he  shall  die  in  his 
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sin,  and  his  righteousness  which  he  hath 
done  shall  not  be  remembered ;  but  his 
blood  wiU  I  require  at  thine  hand. 
W  Nevertheless  if  thou  warn  the  righ- 
teous many  that  the  righteous  sin  not, 
and  he  dotii  not  sin,  he  shall  surely  live, 
because  he  is  warned;  also  thou  hast 
delivered  thy  soul. 

(^  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there 
upon  me ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  Arise, 
go  forth  into  the  plain,  and  I  will  there 
talk  with  thee.  <^)  Then  I  arose,  and 
went  forth  into  the  plain :  and,  behold, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  stood  there,  as 
the  glory  which  I  *saw  by  the  river  of 
Chebar :  and  I  fell  on  my  face.  <^>  Then 
the  spirit  entered  into  me,  and  set  me 
upon  my  feet,  and  spake  with  me,  and 
said  unto  me,  Gh>,  shut  thyself  within 
thine  house.  ^^^  But  thou,  O  son  of  man, 
behold,  they  shall  put  bands  upon  thee. 


stood  distinctively  of  the  immortal  part  of  man,  bat  is 
equivalent  to  life,  and  fonns  here,  as  often  in  Hebrew, 
little  more  than  a  form  of  the  reflective,  thy  soal= 
thyself. 

In  this  charge  the  indiyidual  and  personal  relation 
in  which  every  laraelite  stood  to  Qoo^is  strongly  em- 
phasised,  that  they  may  neither  feel  themselves  lost 
because  their  nation  is  imdergoing  pmiishment,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  that  no  repentance  is  required  of 
them  individoally  becanse  th^  "  had  Abraham  to  their 
father.**  The  md^  bringmg  out  more  and  more 
fully  the  indLvidual  relation  of  man  to  God,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  comparative  sinking  of  the  federal  relation, 
IS  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of  the 
progress  of  revelation,  and  at  no  other  time  was  this 
progress  so  great  as  under  the  stem  discipline  of  the 
captivity.  &  Esekiel's  office  of  "  watchman,"  there  is 
even  an  approach  to  the  pastoral "  cure  of  souls  "  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Such  an  office  had  almost 
no  place  under  the  Old  Testunent,  and  Esekiel  is  the 
only  one  of  the  prophets  who  is  charged  to  exercise 
this  office  distinctly  towards  individuflJus.  Habakkuk, 
indeed,  speaks  of  standing  upon  his  watch  on  the  tower 
(Hab.  ii.  1);  Jeremiah,  of  the  watchmen  whom  the 
people  would  not  hear  ( Jer.  vi.  17) ;  and  Isaiah,  of  the 
"  blmd  watchmen  "  (Isa.  IvL  10) ;  but  tiie  duty  of  all 
these  was  far  more  collective  and  national. 

(80)  When  a  righteous  man  doth  turn  fh>m 
his  righteousness. — Qidte  independently  of  any 
theological  question,  it  is  undeniable  tiiat  the  Scripture 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  represents  the  upright  man  as 
exposed  to  temptation,  and  in  danger  of  udling  into 
sin.  The  dui^  of  the  prophet,  therefore,  is  not  only  to 
seek  to  turn  the  wickea  from  his  evil  wav,  but  also  to 
warn  the  righteous  against  falling  into  the  same  path. 
Both  terms  must  necessarily  be  taken  as  comparative ; 
but  they  show  that  there  was  even  now  a  considerable 
difference  in  character  among  the  captives. 

I  lay  a  stumblingblock  before  him.  —  A 
''  stumbline-block"  is  anything  at  which  people  actually 
stumble,  mether  intended  for  that  purpose  or,  on  the 
contrary,  designed  for  their  highest  good.  Thus  Christ 
is  foretold  as  a  stumbling-block  to  both  the  houses  of 


Israel  (Isa.  viii.  14),  and  is  several  times  spoken  of  as 
such  by  the  aposties  (1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Bom.  ix.  32,  33 ; 
1  Pet.  li.  8).  The  word  is  used  oftener  by  Ezekiel  than 
bv  all  the  other  Old  Testament  writers  together;  in 
chap.  vii.  19  the  riches  of  the  people  are  spoken  of  as 
their  stumbling-block,  and  in  cnap.  xliv.  12  (marg.)  the 
sinful  Levites  are  described  as  a  swimbling-block.  The 
meaning  here  is  plainly, "  when  a  man  perrerts  any  of 
Qod's^fts  or  providences  into  an  occasion  of  sin." 

(82)  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon 
me. — ^The  prophet's  week  of  silent  meditation  being 
past,  and  the  cnarffe  of  responsibility  given,  the  con- 
strahiin^  power  c2  Gkd  asain  comes  upon  him,  and 
sends  him  forth  to  the  finiu.  act  of  preparation  for  his 
work. 

(88)  Went  forth  into  the  plain.— As  he  was  now 
affain  to  see  the  same  vision  as  at  the  first,  it  was  fittinff* 
wat  he  should  leave  the  thicldy-peopled  Tel4ibib  and 
seek  a  phice  of  solitude,  and  in  tnat  solitude  Gk>d 
promisee  him, "  I  wOl  there  talk  with  thee."  The  vision 
reappeared;  again  the  prophet  fell  on  his  face,  and 
M?mi  the  Spirit  Bet  Mm  upon  his  feet,  «id  talked  with 
him. 

(^)  Go,  shut  thyself  within  thine  house.— 
The  prophet's  consecration  being  now  complete,  he  is* 
to  enter  upon  his  actual  work;  yet,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
position ox  the  people,  he  is  to  begin  his  prophecies  in 
a  private  way,  shut  up  in  his  house.  Or  it  may  be  that 
tins  should  he  understood  of  a  period  of  absolute  silence 
and  meditation  preparatory  to  entering  upon  his  work. 
Moreover,  fresh  warning  is  given  of  the  reception  he 
must  be  prepared  to  meet. 

(85)  They  shall  put  bands  upon  thee.— 
Ezekiel's  contemporary  mrophet,  Jeremiah,  was  actually 
thrown  into  prison  in  JuoiBea,  and  even  into  a  foul 
dungeon  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  6);  but  nothing  of 
tliis  Jdnd  is  to  be  understood  here.  There  is  no  trace 
of  such  treatment  throughout  the  book,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  it  would  have  been  suffered  by  Nebuchadnensar 
among  his  captives,  or  possible  under  the  administra. 
tion  of  Daniel.  Besides,  a  similar  laying  of  bands 
upon  him  (althpugh  for  a  d^erent  purpose)  is  mentioned 
in  chap.  iv.  8,  which  must  necenaiuy  be  understood 
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The  Prophet  to  be  Dumh 


EZEKIEL,  IV. 


The  Drawing  on  the  Tile, 


and  shall  bind  thee  with  them,  and  thou 
shalt  not  go  oat  among  them :  <^  and  I 
will  make  thj  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  thy  mouth,  that  thou  shalt  be  dumb, 
and  shalt  not  be  to  them  ^a  reprover: 
for  they  a/re  a  rebellious  house.  ^^  But 
when  I  speak  with  thee,  I  will  open 
thy  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  say  unto 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  He 
that  heareth,  let  him  hear;  and  he  that 
forbeareth,  let  him  forbear :  for  they  are 
a  rebellious  house. 


1  Heb^  a  imm  n- 
pnviHg, 


f  Or.dU^badari. 


S  Or,  a  jut  piflte. 


CHAPTER  IV.— W  Thou  also,  son  of 
man,  take  thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before 
thee,  and  pourtray  upon  it  the  city,  even, 
Jerusalem :  ('>  and  lay  siege  against  it, 
and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and  cast 
a  mount  against  it;  set  the  camp 
also  against  it,  and  set  ^baMering  rams 
against  it  round  about.  (^)  Moreover 
take  thou  unto  thee  'an  iron  pan,  and 
set  it  for  a  wall  of  iron  between  thee  and 
the  city :  and  set  thy  face  against  it,  and 
it  shall  be  besieged,  and  thou  shalt  lay 


fiflniratiYely.  The  compulsion  described  in  thia  and  the 
following  verse  was  a  moral  one.  Ezekiers  conntiy- 
men,  especially  during  the  period  of  his  warnings  until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  should  so  absolutely 
refuse  to  hear  him,  that  it  would  become  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  declare  his  prophecies ;  he  would 
be  as  if  he  were  bound. 

(M)  I  will  make  thy  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  thy  mouth. — Here,  under  another  figure, 
this  enforced  silence  is  attributed,  not  to"  the  rebefiious 
house,"  by  whom  it  was  immediately  brought  abont,  but 
toi  Qod  Himself,  whose  providence  was  tiie  ultimate 
cause  by  which  the  prophet  was  placed  in  such  circnm- 
stances.  It  is  a  way  of  expressing  strongly  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  was  to  exercise  his  ministry. 

(27)  When  I  speak  with  thee,  I  will  open  thy 
mouth. — To  this  Ezekiel  evidently  refers  in  chaps, 
xxiv.  27,  xxxiiL  22,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru. 
salem,  his  mouth  should  no  longer  be  shut.  But  until 
then,  although  he  should  be  g^reatiy  restrained  in  his 
ordinary  utterances  by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  yet 
there  would  be  times  when  Qod  would  give  him  a 
message  with  such  power  that  he  would  be  constrained 
to  declare  it,  whether  the  people  would  hear  or  whether 
they  would  forbear.  Such  messages  are  those  con- 
tained in  this  book,  which  at  this  point  be^  to  be 
recorded.  By  all  this  the  difficulties  and  tnals  under 
which  the  prophet  must  exercise  his  office  are  clearly 
and  strongly  set  before  him.  (See  Excursus  I.,  "  On  the 
Pigurative  and  Symbolical  Lamguage  of  EzokieL") 

IV. 

(1)  Take  thee  a  tile.— The  use  of  tfles  for  such 
purposes  as  that  here  indicated  was  common  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Nineveh.  When  intended  for  pre- 
servation the  writing  or  drawing  was  made  upon  the 
soft  and  plastic  claj,  which  was  afterwards  baked. 
It  is  from  the  remams  of  great  libraries  prepared  in 
this  wav  that  most  of  our  m^em  knowle^^  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  has  been  derived.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that  Esekiel  may  have  drawn  in  this  way  upon 
ft  soft  day  tile ;  but  from  the  whole  account  in  tnis  and 
the  foUowing  diapters  it  is  more  likely  that  he  simply 
described,  rather  than  actually  performed,  these  sym- 
bolical acts. 

(8)  Lay  siege  against  it.-— It  must  have  seemed 
at  this  time  unlikely  that  Jerusalem  would  soon  beoome 
the  subject  of  another  siege.  The  only  power  by  whom 
such  a  siege  could  be  undertaken  was  Babylon,  Esypt 
having  bmn  so  thoroughly  defeated  as  to  be  for  a  long 
time  out  of  the  question;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
now,  within  a  few  years,  thrice  completely  conquered 
Judsea,  had  carried  two  of  its  kings,  one  after  the  other, 
c^»tive  in  chains,  and  had  also  ti^n  into  captivity 


10,000  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  setting  up  as  kinff 
over  the  remnant  a  creature  of  his  own,  who  was  yet  (3 
the  royal  house  of  Judah.  A  fresh  siege  could  only  be 
the  result  of  a  fresh  rebellion,  an  act,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  simple  infatuation.  Yet  of  this  infatuation 
Zedekiah,  through  the  "  anger  of  the  Lobd  "  (2  Kinm 
xxiv.  20),  was  guilty,  and  thus  the  prophecy  was  fu- 
filled.  The  prophecy  itself  is  undated,  but  must  have 
been  between  the  cmL  of  Ezekiel  in  the  fifth  month  of 
the  fifth  year  (chap.  i.  2)  and  the  next  date  given  (chap. 
viii.  1),  the  sixth  month  of  the  sixth  year.  Hie  siege 
began,  according  to  Jer.  Hi.  4,  in  the  tenth  month  of  the 
ninth  year,  so  that  the  prophecy  preceded  its  fulfilment 
by  only  about  four  years. 

Bimd  a  fort  against  it.— Bather,  a  tower.  The 
several  acts  of  a  siege  are  graphically  described.  First 
the  city  is  invests;  then  a  tower  is  built,  as  was 
customary,  of  sufficient  height  to  overlook  tiie  walls 
and  thus  obtain  information  of  the  doings  of  the  be- 
sieged. Instruments  for  throwing  stones  or  durts  were 
also  sometimes  placed  in  such  towers ;  next  is  "  cast  a 
mound  against  it,"  a  common  operation  of  the  ancient 
siege  (oomp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  33 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  24),  in  which 
a  sort  of  artificial  hill  was  built  to  give  the  besiegers 
an  advantage ;  then  the  camps  (not  merely  camp)  are 
set  round  the  city  to  prevent  ingreea  and  egress ;  and 
finally  "  the  battering  rams "  are  brought  against  the 
walls.  These  last  were  heavy  beams,  headed  with  iron, 
and  slung  in  towers,  so  that  they  could  be  ewifug 
against  uie  waUs  with  great  force.  They  are  fre* 
quentiy  to  be  noticed  in  the  representations  of  sieges 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  practice  of  form- 
ing the  end  of  the  beam  like  a  ram's  head  belongs  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  the  instrument  itself  was 
much  older. 

(8)  An  iron  pan.— The  margin  gives  the  sense  more 
accurately,  a  flat  plaie.  It  was  used  for  baking  cakes 
(see  Lev.  ii.  5,  marg.).  This  was  to  be  set  for  a  wall  of 
iron  between  the  prophet  (representing  the  besiegers) 
and  the  city,  doubtiess  as  symtmlical  of  the  strength  of 
the  besiegers'  lines,  and  of  tne  impossibility  there  would 
be  of  an  escape  from  the  dty  by  a  sally.  Their  foes 
should  be  made  too  strong  for  them  defensively  as  well 
as  offensively. 

A  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel.— As  already 
said,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  associated  remnants 
of  the  other  tribes,  is  considered  as  representing  the 
whole  nation  after  tSbe  Assyrian  captivity,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  "the  house  of  Israel  except  when  there  is  occa- 
sion to  distinguish  especially  between  the  two  piui»  of 
the  nation.  (See  chaps,  iii.  7, 17,  v.  4,  viii.  6 ;  2  Ghron. 
xxi.  2,  xxviii.  27,  &c.)  The  prophecy  would  have  been 
equally  effective  whether  seen  as  a  symbolic  act  or 
only  relived. 
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Becvring  the  Iniquity 


EZEKIEL,  rv. 


of  the  ffouae  of  Israel 


siege  against  it.    This  shall  be  a  sign  to 
the  house  of  Israel. 

<^)  Lie  thou  also  upon  thj  left  side,  and 
lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel 
upon  it :  cuxording  to  the  number  of  the 
days  that  thou  shalt  lie  upon  it  thou 
shalt  bear  their  iniquity.  ^^>  For  I  have 
laid  upon  thee  the  years  of  their  iniquity, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  days, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  days :  *so  shalt 
thou  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  (^)  And  when  thou  hast  accom- 
plished them,  lie  a^ain  on  thy  right 
side,  and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  house  of  Judah  forty  days :  I  have 
appointed  thee  ^each  day  for  a  year. 
^f  Therefore  thou  shalt  set  thy  face  to- 


a  Num.  14. 84. 


1  "BetK,  a  dag  for 
aw9aT,adai9for 
a  gear. 


S  Helx,  from  tkjr 
•idatotkgaiOe. 


SOr.  ipatt. 


ward  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  thine 
arm  shall  he  uncovered,  and  thou  shalt 
prophesv  against  it.  (^)  And,  behold,  I 
will  lay  bands  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
not  turn  thee  ^from  one  side  to  another, 
till  thou  hast  ended  the  days  of  thy 
siege. 

(9)  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and 
millet,  and  ^  fitches,  and  put  them  in  one 
vessel,  and  make  thee  bread  thereof, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  days 
that  thou  shalt  lie  upon  thy  side,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  days  shalt  thou  eat 
thereof.  (^^>And  thy  meat  which  thou 
shalt  eat  shall  be  by  weight,  twenty  she- 
kels a  day :  from  time  to  time  shalt  thou 


W  Lie  thou  also  upon  thy  left  side.— Here 
ft  fresh  feature  of  this  symbolical  prophecy  begins, 
while  the  former  siege  is  still  continued  (Verse  7). 

Lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel 
upon  it. — ^The  expression,  to  hear  the  iniquitu  of  any 
one,  is  common  in  Dcriptnre  to  denote  the  suffering  of 
the  punishment  due  to  sin.  (See,  among  many  other 
passages,  chaps,  zviii.  19,  20,  zxiii.  35;  Lev.  ziz.  8; 
Num.  xiv.  34;  Isa.  liii.  12.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Ezekiel  is  here  to  represent  the  people  as  endnring  the 
Divine  judgment  upon  their  sins.  This  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  his  representing  at  the  same  tmie  the 
besiegers  of  Jerusalem,  the  instruments  in  the  Dirine 
hand  for  inflicting  that  punishment ;  but  such  incon- 
sistencies are  conunon  enough  in  all  symbolic  represen- 
tations, and  neither  offend  nor  in  any  way  mar  the 
effect  of  the  representation.  "The  house  of  Israel" 
is  here  expressly  distinguished  from  ''the  house  of 
Judah,"  and  means  the  ten  tribes.  They  are  symbolised 
by  the  prophet's  lying  on  his  left  side,  because  it  was 
the  Oriental  habit  to  look  to  the  east  when  describing 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  northern  kingdom 
was  therefore  on  the  left. 

(5)  The  years  of  their  iniquity,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  days.—Comp.  Num.  xiv.  34.. 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  years,  see  Excursus  IL 
at  the  end  of  this  book. 

W  The  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Judah  forty 
days.  —  This  for^  days  is  clearly  subsequent  and 
additional  to  the  390  days,  making  in  ail  a  period  of 
430  days.  (On  these  numbers  see  Excursus  iL  at  the 
end  of  this  book.)  The  great  disproportion  between  the 
two  is  in  accordance  with  the  difference  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  the  consequent  Divine  dealings 
with  them.  Judi^  had  remainea  faithful  to  its  ap- 
pointed rulers  of  the  house  of  David,  several  of  whose 
lings  had  been  eminently  devout  men ;  tlu*ough  what- 
ever mixture  with  idolatry  it  had  yet  alwavs  retained 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  had  kept  up  tne  Aaronic 
priesthood,  and  preserved  with  more  or  less  respect 
the  law  of  Moses.  It  was  now  entering  upon  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  from  which,  after 
seventy  years,  a  remnant  was  to  be  again  restored  to 
keep  up  the  people  of  the  Messiah.  Israel,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  set  up  a  succession  of  dvnasties,  and 
not  one  of  all  their  kinffs  had  been  a  God-fearinff  man; 
they  had  made  Baal  their  national  god,  and  had  made 
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priests  at  their  pleasure  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and 
m  consequence  of  their  sins  had  been  carried  into  a 
captivity  from  which  they  never  returned. 

vf)  Set  thy  fJEkce  is  a  common  Scriptural  expres- 
sion for  any  steadfast  purpose.  (See  Lev.  xvii.  10, 
XX.  3,  5,  6,  xxvi.  17 ;  2  Ghron.  xx.  3,  nuu^.,  &c.)  It  is  a 
particularly  favourite  phrase  with  Ezekiel  (chap.  xv.  7, 
XX.  46,  &c.).  Here  this  steadfastness  of  purpose  was  to 
be  exercised  "  toward  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  "  there 
would  be  no  relenting  in  this  matter — God's  purpose 
of  judgment  should  surely  be  fulfilled.  Further  svm- 
bolism  to  the  same  effect  is  added,  "  Thine  arm  shall 
be  uncovered,"  withdrawn  from  the  loose  sleeve  of  the 
Oriental  robe,  and  made  ready  for  battie.  (Gomp.  Isa.lii. 
10.)  Withal  he  is  to  "  prophesy  against  it,"  doubtiess 
by  words  suited  to  his  actions. 

(8)  I  will  lay  bands  upon  thee.— See  on  chap, 
iii.  25.  This  is  a  fresh  feature  of  the  unrelenting  cha- 
racter  of  the  judgment  foretold :  GU)d's  power  should 
interpose  to  keep  the  prophet  to  his  work.  Not  only 
pity,  out  even  human  weakness  and  weariness,  should 
be  excluded  from  interfering.  The  prophet  is  spoken 
of  as  besieging  the  city,  because  he  is  doing  so  in  figure. 

(9)  Take  &ou  also  unto  thee  ^eat.— The 
grains  enumerated  are  of  ail  kinds  from  the  best  to 
the  worst,  indicating  that  every  sort  of  food  would 
be  sought  after  in  i£e  straitness  of  the  siege.  If  the 
mixing  of  these  in  one  vessel  and  making  bread  of 
them  all  together  was  not  against  the  exact  &tter  of  the 
law,  it  was,  at  least,  a  plain  violation  of  its  spirit  (Lev. 
xix.  19 ;  Deut*  xxii.  9),  thus  again  indicating  the  stem 
necessity  which  should  be  hud  upon  the  people. 

Three  hundred  and  ninefy  days.— No  mention 
is  here  made  of  the  additional  forty  days.  (See  Excursus.) 

(10)  By  weight,  twenty  shekels  a  day.— Tlie 
weight  of  the  shekel  is  somewhat  differently  estimated 
by  different  authorities.  The  best  computations  fix  it 
at  about  220  trains,  and  this  would  make  the  allowance 
of  twenty  sh^els  equal  to  something  less  than  eleven 
ounces,  scarcely  enough  to  sustain  life.  "Meat"  is 
here  used,  as  often  in  Scripture,  of  any  kind  of  food. 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  food  is  also  denoted  by  ita 
being  weighed  rather  than  measured.  "  From  time  to 
time  "  means  at  set  intervals  of  time  (see  1  Chron.  ix. 
25),  hero  doubtless  once  a  day.  Only  the  longer  period 
of  390  days  is  here  mentioned,  but  the  same  command 
doubtless  applied  to  both  periods. 
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eat  it.  ^^)  Thou  shaJt  drink  also  water 
by  measure,  the  sixth  part  of  an  hin : 
from  time  to  time  shalt  thou  drink. 
<^>  And  thon  shalt  eat  it  as  barley  cakes, 
and  thou  shalt  bake  it  with  dimg  that 
cometh  out  of  man,  in  their  sight. 
(^>  And  the  Lobd  said,  Even  thus  shall 
the  children  of  Israel  eat  their  defiled 
bread  among  the  Oentiles,  whither  I 
will  drive  them. 

(")  Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God  !  behold, 
my  soul  hath  not  been  polluted :  for  from 
my  youth  up  even  till  now  have  I  not 
eaten  of  that  which  dieth  of  itself,  or 
is  torn  in  pieces;  neither  came  there 
abominable  fleshinto  my  mouth.  (^)Then 
he  said  unto  me,  Lo,  I  have  given  thee 
cow's  dung  for  man's  dung,  and  thou 
shalt  prepare  thy  bread  therewith. 


aLer.  m,  »;  th, 
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i^)  Moreover  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  behold,  I  will  break  the  '  staff  of 
bread  in  Jerusalem :  and  they  shaJl  eat 
bread  by  weight,  and  with  care;  and 
they  shall  drink  water  by  measure,  and 
witik  aatonishment :  <^>that  they  may 
want  bread  and  water,  and  be  aatonied 
one  with  another,  and  consume  away  for 
their  iniquity. 

CHAPTEE  v.— «  And  thou,  son  of 
man,  take  thee  a  sharp  knife,  take  thee 
a  barber's  razor,  and  cause  it  to  pass 
upon  thine  head  and  upon  thy  beard : 
then  take  thee  balances  to  weigh,  and 
divide  the  hair.  <*>  Thou  shalt  bum 
with  fire  a  third  part  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  when  the  days  of  the  siege  are 
fulfilled:  and  thou  shalt  take  a  third 


(11)  The  sixth  part  of  an  hin.— ^There  is  also 
a  difference  amoiij§^  the  authorities  as  to  the  measures  of 
capacity  for  liquids.  These  would  make  the  sixth  part 
of  an  hin  from  six-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of  a  pint. 
This  also  was  to  be  dnmk  once  a  day. 

(12)  As  barley  cakes.— These  were  commonly 
cooked  in  the  hot  ashes,  hence  the  especial  defilement 
caused  by  the  fuel  required  to  be  us^.  Against  this 
the  prophet  pleads,  not  merely  as  revolting  in  itself, 
but  as  ceremonially  polluting  (verse  14 ;  see  Lev.  v.  3, 
vii.  21),  and  a  mitigation  of  the  requirement  is  granted 
to  him  (verse  15). 

In  their  sight^This  is  still  a  part  of  the  vision. 
The  words  have  been  thought  to  determine  that  the 
whole  transaction  was  an  actual  symbolic  act  and  not  a 
vision ;  but  this  does  not  follow.  It  need  only  have 
been  a  part  of  the  vision  that  what  was  done  was 
done  publicly. 

(13)  Eat  their  defiled  bread  among  the  Gton- 
tiles. — The  Mosaic  law  purposely  so  hedged  the  people 
about  with  detailed  precepts  in  regard  to  their  food  and 
its  preparation,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  share 
the  food  of  the  Gentiles  without  contracting  ceremonial 
defilement ;  and  the  declared  object  of  this  symbolism 
is  to  teach  that  the  Israelites  should  thus  be  forced  to 
contract  defilement.  Their  sins  had  brought  them  to 
that  pass,  which  is  so  often  the  result  of  continued  and 
obdurate  sin,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  to 
avoid  further  transgression.  Ezekiel  shows  by  his 
reply,  in  verse  14,  that  like  St.  Peter,  in  Acts  x.  14,  he 
had  ever  been  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  law.  To 
St.  Peter,  however,  it  was  made  known  that  in  the 
breadth  of  the  Christian  dispensaiion  this  ceremonial 
law  was  now  done  away,  while  to  Ezekiel  it  still  re- 
mained in  full  force. 

(15)  Cow's  dung.— In  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the 
East,  cow's  dung  and  especially  camel  s  dung,  is  ^ed, 
and  becomes  the  common  fneL 

(16)  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jeru- 
salem.—In  verses  16,  17,  the  meaning  of  the  fore- 
going symbolism  is  declared  in  plain  language.  Bread, 
as  the  chief  article  of  food  is  put  for  all  f o<m,  the  spe- 
cific for  the  general.  There  snail  be  extreme  suffermg 
and  distress,  as  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  their  long- 
continued  sins. 


V. 

This  chapter  is  dosely  connected  with  the  preceding, 
forming  part  of  the  same  denunciation  of  judgment 
upon  the  Jews,  although  this  is  here  set  forth  in  verses 
1^4  by  a  fresh  symbolism,  and  in  ^e  rest  of  the 
chapter  by  plain  declarations. 

(I)  Take  thee  a  sharp  knife,  take  thee  a 
barber's  raaor.— Bather,  take  thee  a  tharp  sword, 
as  a  harher^a  rcuor  thali  thou  take  it  to  thee.  The 
word  knife  is  the  same  as  that  used  twice  in  verse  2, 
and  translated  once  by  knife  and  once  by  eword.  It 
is  occasionally  used  for  any  sharp-cutting  instrument, 
but  is  most  commonly  taken,  as  here,  for  a  sword.  The 
English  version  also  neglects  to  notice  the  pronoun  in 
the  second  clause.  The  thought  is  plainly  that  the 
prophet  is  to  take  a  sword,  on  account  of  its  symbolian, 
and  use  it  instead  of  a  razor. 

Upon  thine  head,  and  upon  thy  beard.— The 
cuttiiu^  off  the  hair  was  a  common  mark  of  mourning 
(see  Job  i  20 ;  Isa.  zxii.  12 ;  Jer.  vii.  29) ;  but  the 
allusion  here  seems  to  be  rather  to  Isa.  vii.  20,  in  which 
Gk>d  describes  his  coming  jnd^ents  upon  Israel  as  a 
shaving,  "  with  a  razor  that  is  hired  ...  by  the  king  of 
Assyria,"  of  the  head  and  the  beard.  The  symbolism 
was  the  more  marked  because  Ezekiel  was  a  priest, 
and  the  priests  were  expressly  forbidden  in  the  law  to 
shave  either  the  head  or  the  beard  (Lev.  xxi.  5).  The 
shavinff,  therefore,  of  a  priest's  head  and  beard  with  a 
sword  Detokened  a  most  desolating  judgment. 

Then  take  thee  balances  to  weigh  is  not  a 
mere  detail  introduced  to  give  vividness  to  the  sym- 
bolism, but  seems  designed  to  show  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  impending  judgment. 

(8)  Bum  with  fire  a  third  part  in  the  midst 
of  the  city-- It  is  better  to  suppose  this  done  only  in 
description  than  to  imagine  thai  the  prophet  carried  it 
out  in  act  upon  the  tile  on  which  the  city  (Jerusalem) 
was  portrayed.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  explained 
in  verse  12,  and  is  made  ^luaner  by  translatang  the 
same  word  uniformly  "  swora,''  instead  of  chan^in^  to 
**  knife."  The  third,  which  is  scattered,  plainly  signifies 
the  small  part  of  the  people  who,  escaping  destruc- 
tion, shall  be  scattered  among  the  heathen.  A  similar 
prophecy,  referring  however  to  a  later  time,  maybe 
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part,  <md  smite  about  it  with  a  knife : 
and  a  third  part  thou  shalt  scatter  in 
the  wind ;  and  I'will  draw  out  a  sword 
after  them.  <^)  Thou  shalt  also  take 
thereof  a  few  in  number,  and  bind  them 
in  thy  ^skirts.  <^^Then  take  of  them 
again,  and  cast  them  into  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  and  bum  them  in  the  fire ;  for 
thereof  i^hall  a  fire  come  forth  into  all 
the  house  of  Israel. 

(^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  This  is 
Jerusalem :  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  and  countries  ihai  cure  round 
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f  oond  in  Zech*  xiii.  8,  9.  The  expression,  "  when  the 
days  of  the  siege  are  fulfilled,"  of  course  refers  to  the 
symbolic  siege  of  the  prophet.  The  words,  "I  will 
wiw  out  ft  sword  after  them,"  are  taken  from  Lev. 
ixvi.  33,  and  are  repeated  in  Terse  12,  and  again  in 
chap.  zii.  14  The  suffering  from  the  Divine  jnogmente 
should  still  follow  them  in  their  exile.  Plain  prophecy 
is  here  mixed  with  the  symbolism. 

(^)  A  few  in  number,  and  bind  them  in  thy 
skirts. — A  small  remnant  of  the  people  was  still  left 
in  the  land  after  the  great  captivity  (2  Kines  xxy.  22) ; 
but  even  of  these  some  were  to  perish  By  violence 
(*'  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  ")  in  the  dis- 
orders which  arose,  and  from  this  **  shall  a  fire  come 
forth  into  all  the  house  of  Israel."  (See  Jer.  xL,  xli.) 
The  ultimate  result  was  the  expatriation  of  all  that 
remained  in  Jnd£Ba,  and  the  entire  emptying  of  the 
land  of  the  chosen  people. 

At  this  point  the  use  of  symbolism  ceases  for  a 
while,  and  the  prophet  now,  for  the  first  time,  begins 
to  utter  his  prophecies  in  plain  language.  Accordingly, 
he  changes  nis  style  from  prose  u)  the  more  ordinary 
form  of  prophetic  utterance  in  parallelisms,  which  con- 
stitute the  distinctive  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  this 
continues  until  another  vision  begins  with  chap.  viiL 

(9  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  nations. 
— This  was  eminently  true  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Israel 
as  represented  b^  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  ages  of  its 
history.  It  constituted  one  of  the  g^reat  opportunities 
of  Israel  had  they  been  faithful  to  their  cid&ng,  while 
it  became  a  chief  source  of  their  disasters  when  they 
went  astray  from  QtodL  On  the  south  were  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia;  on  the  north,  at  first  the  g^reat  nation  of 
the  Hittites,  and  later  the  Syrians,  and  also  Assyrians 
(who  must  reach  Palestine  from  the  north);  on  the 
coast  were  the  Philistines,  at  the  southern  end,  and  on 
the  northern  the  PhoBnicians,  the  great  maritime  nation 
having  intercourse  with  all  "  the  isles  of  the  sea ; " 
while  on  the  deserts  of  the  eajst  and  immediate  south 
were  the  Ishmaelites,  the  chief  inland  traders,  who 
kept  up  an  intercourse  by  land  with  all  these  nations. 
Even  with  the  great  but  little-known  nations  of  India, 
commerce  was  established  by  Solomon.  Thus  centrally 
situated  among  the  chief  kingdoms  of  antiquity,  Israel 
had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  strong  ana  prosperous  in  the 
worahip,  and  under  the  guardianship,  of  the  one  true 
€k)d,  and  of  becoming  the  great  missionary  df  mono, 
theism  in  the  ancient  worldL  At  the  same  time  they 
were  separated  from  most  of  these  nations  by  natural 


about  her.  WAnd  she  hath  changed 
mj  judgments  into  wickedness  more 
tluui  the  nations,  and  my  statutes  more 
than  the  countries  that  wre  round  about 
her:  for  they  have  refused  my  judg- 
ments and  my  statutes,  they  have  not 
walked  in  them.  (^^  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God;  Because  ye  multiplied 
more  than  the  nations  that  wre  round 
about  you,  and  have  not  walked  in  my 
statutes,  neither  have  kept  my  judg- 
ments, neither  have  done  according  to 
the  judgments  of  the  nations  that  ore 
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barriers,  the  deserts  on  the  east  and  south,  the  sea 
on  the  west,  the  mountains  on  the  north,  which  were 
sufficient  to  isolate  them  as  a  nation,  and  allow  of  their 
free  development,  without  interference,  as  a  God-fear- 
ing people.  But  when,  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  religion,  the  one  bond  of  national 
unity  was  weakened,  they  became  a  ready  prev  tr 
the  nations  around  them.  During  the  period  of  the 
Judges  they  fell  under  the  power  of  one  and  another 
of  the  petty  tribes  on  their  confines ;  and  later,  when 
the  great  empire  of  Solomon  was  broken  up  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sins,  they  were  easily  overcome  by 
the  powerful  nations  on  either  side.  In  all  their  later 
history  the  Israelites  were  a  football  between  Egypt 
and  Chald»a,  alternately  spoiled  by  tribute  as  friends 
or  devastated  as  enemies  by  each  of  them.  So,  in 
the  Divine  ordering  of  the  world,  responsibility  must 
always  be  proportioned  to  privilege ;  and  the  failure 
to  fulfil  the  responsibility  leads,  as  in  this  case,  not 
only  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  privilege,  but  to  corre- 
sponding condemnation. 

(6)  Changed  my  judgments  into  wickedness. 
— ^Better,  haih  wickedly  reaisied  my  judffmente,  the 
sense  adopted  by  most  modem  expositors. 

More  thfm  the  nations.— Not,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely, but  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
privileges  given  them.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Israelites  were  actually  more  evil  in 
their  life  than  the  surrounding  heathen ;  for  the^  were^ 
no  doubt,  far  better.  Even  of  those  cities  which  our 
Lord,  at  a  later  day,  so  strongly  upbraided,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  equalled  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  in  their  iniquity.  Gh)d's  judgments  are 
always  relative  and  proportioned  to  the  opportunities 
He  nas  granted  to  men.  The  point  is  that  the  Israelites 
had  rengted  His  judgments  more  than  the  heathen ; 
they  had  sinned  against  greater  light.  The  pronoun 
they  in  the  last  clause  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Israelites, 
not  to  the  heathen. 

(7)  Because  ye  multiplied.— Bather,  Because  ye 
have  ragged,  as  the  same  word  is  translated  in  Ps.  it.  I, 
and  as  its  meaning  is  given  in  the  lexicons.  The  mean, 
ing  is,  because  they  had  shown  more  self-will  and 
opposition  to  Qod. 

Neither  have  done  according  to  the  judg- 
ments of  the  nations.'These  words  admit  of  either 
of  two  senses :  '*  neither  have  kept  those  natural  laws 
observed  by  tiie  heathen,"  and  in  this  case  the  Israelites 
would  have  been  represented  as  worse  in  their  actual 
conduct  than  the  surrounding  heathen ;  or,  **  neither 
have  kept  your  Divine  laws  as  the  heathen  have  ob- 
served those  laws  which  they  know  by  the  light  of 
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round  about  you;  W therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I,  even  I, 
am  against  thee,  and  will  execute  judg- 
ments in  the  midst  of  thee  in  the  sight 
of  the  nations.  ^^^  And  I  vdll  do  in 
thee  that  which  I  have  not  done,  and 
whereunto  I  will  not  do  any  more  the 
like,  because  of  all  thine  abominations. 
<">  Therefore  the  fathers  -shall  eat  the 
sons  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  the  sons 
shall  eat  their  &thers  ;  and  I  will  exe- 
cute judgments  in  thee,  and  the  whole 
remnant  of  thee  will  I  scatter  into  all 
the  winds.  <^>  Wherefore,  as  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  Surely,  because  thou  hast 
defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detest- 
able things,  and  with  all  thine  abomi- 
nations, therefore  will  I  also  diminish 
thee;  *  neither  shall  mine  eye  spare,  nei- 
ther will  I  have  any  pity.  f">  A  third 
part  of  thee  shall  die  with  the  pestilence, 
and  with  famine  shall  they  be  consumed 
in  the  midst  of  thee :  and  a  third  part 
shall  fall  by  the  sword  round  about  thee ; 
and  I  will  scatter  a  third  part  into  all 
the  winds,  and  I  vnll  draw  out  a  sword 
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after  them.  <^>Thus  shall  mine  anger 
be  accomplished,  and  I  will  cause  my 
fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  I  will  l>e 
comforted:  and  they  shall  know  that 
I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  in  my  zeal, 
when  I  have  accomplished  my  fary  in 
them.  t^*>  Moreover  I  will  make  thee 
waste,  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations 
that  are  round  about  thee,  in  the  sight 
of  all  that  ]>ass  by.  ^>  So  it  shall  be  a 
^reproach  and  a  taunt,  an  instruction 
and  an  astonishment  unto  the  nations 
that  are  round  about  thee,  when  I  shall 
execute  judgments  in  thee  in  anger  and 
in  fury  and  in  furious  rebukes.  I  the 
LosD  have  spoken  it  <^^^  When  I  shall 
send  upon  them  the  evil  arrows  of  famine, 
which  shall  be  for  their  destruction,  and 
which  I  will  send  to  destroy  you :  and  I 
will  increase  the  famine  upon  you,  and 
will  break  your  'staff  of  bread :  ^^"^^  so 
will  I  send  upon  you  famine  and  'evil 
beasts,  and  they  shall  bereave  thee ;  and 
pestilence  and  blood  shall  pass  through 
thee ;  and  I  will  bring  the  sword  upon 
thee.    I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it. 


natnre  and  traditioii."  The  latter  we  conceiTe  to  be 
the  true  sense  here.  If  Israel  did  preciselv  what  the 
heathen  did,  they  would  be  far  more  onfaithfiiL  (See 
ehap.  xi  12.)  In  chap.  zvi.  47,  also,  they  are  distinctly 
charged  with  being  even  more  corrapt  than  the  heathen ; 
and  there,  too,  the  thought  is  phunly  that  they  had 
sinned  against  more  grace.    (See  Exeorsns  IIL) 

(B)  In  the  sight  of  the  nations.— The  conspicn. 
onsness  of  Israel's  position  (see  under  verse  5)  made  it 
necessary  that  the  punishment  for  their  failure  to  keep 
€k)d'B  lair  should  be  as  public  as  their  sin.  All  had 
seen  their  unfaithfulness ;  all  must  see  the  consequent 
judgment. 

(9)  That  whioh  I  have  not  done,  and  where- 
unto I  will  not  do  any  more  the  like.— Our 
Lord  uses  similar  language  (Matt.  zziy.  21)  in  fore- 
telling the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  But  all  question  whether  Esekiel  here  looks 
forward  to  that  cuamiiy,  and  all  comparison  between 
that  and  the  destruction  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  out 
of  place.  Whftt  the  prophet  here  intends  is  not  a  com. 
panson  between  different  judgments  upon  the  Jews, 
out  between  Qod's  treatment  of  them  and  of  others. 
As  they  had  received  at  His  hand  higher  opportunities 
and  pnTUegeB  than  He  had  before  given  or  would  after- 
war^  give  to  any  other  nation,  so  must  the  punishment 
for  their  sin  be  more  severe  and  more  conspicuous  than 
He  had  inflicted  or  would  inflict  on  any  other.  All  the 
Divine  judgments  upon  them  through  all  time  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  here  coming  into  view.  The  present 
captivity  and  the  impending  destruction  of  the  temple 
were  but  single  features  of  a  long  series  of  judgments, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  terrible  particulars  men- 
tioned in  verse  10  should  have  place,  ending  with  what 
is  the  present  condition  of  the  people  before  our  eyes, 
scattered  **  into  all  ihe  winds."    Such  evilfl  had  been 


foretold  by  their  prophets  all  through  their  history  as 
the  consequence  of  disobedience  ^ee  Lev.  ixvi.  29; 
Deut.  rzvui.  53— tiie  sons  eating  their  fathers  is  a  fear- 
ful addition  here;  Jer.  xix.  9),  and  from  time  to  time 
had  in  some  degree  come  to  pass  (2  Kings  vi.  28,  29 ; 
Lam.  ii.  20),  although  the  culmination  of  the  punishment, 
like  the  culmination  of  the  sin,  was  still  future. 

(U)  Beoanse  thou  .  .  .  tnerefore  will  I.—The 
parallel  between  IsTaePs  conduct  and  Qod's  judgments 
18  here,  as  everywhere,  brought  into  strong  light.  Qitd 
would  inflict  no  evil  upon  them  which  the^  had  not 
themselves  called  down  by  their  obdurate  and  infatuated 
persistence  in  rebellion  against  Him. 

Also  diminish  thee.  —  The  word  diminish  is 
hardly  an  adequate  translation  of  the  original,  and  the 
pronoun  thee  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  l%e  word  pro- 
perly means  to  voithdraw,  and  is  to  be  taken  either 
as  reflective,  "  withdraw  myself,"  or  as  having  for  it^ 
object  "  mine  ere  "  of  the  f ollovrinK  clause,  tne  sense 
bemg  the  same  in  either  case :  the  Lord  will  withdraw 
from  them  His  presence  and  His  compassion. 

Verses  12—17  follow  in  plain  langjuage  the  sym- 
bolical prophecies  of  verses  1—4,  and  give  the  inspired 
interpretation  of  their  meaning.  They  bring  out  verv 
distinctly  tiie  fact  that  the  judgments  should  not  end 
with  the  destruction  of  Jeruaalem. 

OS)  I  will  be  comfopted.— The  word  employed 
here  is  used  in  two  different  senses:  either  that  of  feel- 
ing  compassion,  and  so  of  repenting  of  one's  anger,  as 
in  Isa.  xii.  1.  xlix.  13,  li.  3, 12,  lii.  9,  Ac. ;  or  of  con. 
soling  oneself  by  taking  vengeance,  as  in  G^sn.  xxvii.  42, 
Isa.  1.  24  (Authorised  Version,  ease  myself).  (Comp. 
also  chaps,  xxxi.  16,  xzxii.  31.)  The  latter  is  evidently 
the  meaning  here ;  the  Divine  honour,  wounded  by  the 
sins  of  the  chosen  people  and  dishonoured  before  the 
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CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  And  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  (')  Son 
of  man.  set  thj  face  toward  the  'moun- 
tains of  Israel,  and  prophesy  against 
them,  (^)  and  say. 

Ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord  God  ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  hills, 
to  the  rivers,  and  to  the  valleys ;  Behold, 
I,  even  I,  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you, 
and  I  will  destroy  your  high  places. 
<^)  And  your  altars  shall  be  desolate,  and 
your  ^images  shall  be  broken  :  and  I  will 
cast  down  your  slain  men  before  your 
idols.    ^^^  And  I  will  *lay  the  dead  car- 
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cases  of  the  children  of  Israel  before* 
their  idols;  and  I  vnll  scatter  your 
bones  round  about  your  altars.  <^)  In 
all  your  dwellingplaces  the  cities  shall 
be  laid  waste,  and  the  high  places  shall 
be  desolate;  that  your  altars  may  be 
laid  waste  and  made  desolate,  and  your 
idols  maybe  broken  and  cease,  and  your 
images  may  be  cut  down,  and  your  worka 
may  be  abolished.  (7>  And  the  slain  shall 
fall  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lobd. 

(^>Yet  will  I  leave  a  remnant,  that 
ye  may  have  some  that  shall  escape  the 
sword  among  the  nations,  when  ye  shall 


heathen,  should  be  vindicated  by  their  punishment  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  world. 

VI. 

The  two  prophecies  contained  in  chaps,  vi.  and  vii. 
are  distinct,  although  both  closely  connected  with  the 
explanation  of  the  symbolism  in  chap.  v.  They  were 
probably  uttered  at  sufficient  intervals  of  time  from 
chap.  V.  and  from  each  other  to  allow  of  a  distinct  im- 
pression being  made  bv  each  of  them ;  yet  the  interval 
could  not  have  been  long,  since  chap.  viii.  is  dated  in 
the  sixth  month  of  the  sixth  year.  There  must  there- 
fore have  been  such  a  following  up  of  one  blow  after 
another  of  prophetic  denunciation  as  was  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  profound  effect  In  the  present 
chapter  judgment  is  denounced  upon  the  idolatrous 
places  and  people,  although  a  remnant  are  to  be  saved 
who  shall  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  then  the 
terribleness  of  the  jud^^ent  of  desolation  is  enlarged 
upon.  In  chap.  vii.  the  quickness  and  inevitableness  of 
this  judgment  is  the  chief  thought.  In  both  the  judg- 
ment is  no  longfer  denounced  merely  against  Jerusalem, 
as  representing  the  people,  but  is  expressly  extended 
to  the  whole  Lmd. 

(2)  Toward  the  mountains  of  IsraeL—It is  not 
uncommon  to  address  prophetic  utterances  to  inanimate 
objects  as  a  poetic  wav  of  representiiur  the  people. 
(Gomp.  chap,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Micah  vL  2,  &c.)  The  mountains 
are  especially  mentioned  as  bein^  the  chosen  places  of 
idolatrous  worship.  (See  Deut.  xiL  2 ;  2  Kiiurs  xvii.  10, 
11 ;  Jer.  ii.  20,  liL  6 ;  Hosea  iv.  13.)  Baal,  l^e  sun. 
god,  was  the  idol  especially  worshipped  upon  the  hiUs. 

(8)  >po  the  rlYers,  and  to  the  valleyB.— These 
words  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as 
"  mountains  and  hiUs,"  that  is,  thcr  are  specifications 
of  the  same  general  character.  The  word  frequently 
occurring,  and  uniformly  translated  in  Ezekiel  Hvera, 
would  be  better  rendered  ravines.  It  is  a  deep  sort  of 
valley,  along  which,  at  times,  a  stream  might  run. 
Such  places  were  also  favourite  places  for  idolatrous 
rites  (see  2  Kin^s  xxiii.  10 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  5,  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
xxxii.  35),  especially  for  the  worship  of  the  Phosnician 
Astaroth,  the  female  divinity  worshipped  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Baal.  The  same  putting  together  of  moun- 
tains  and  hills,  valleys  and  ravines,  occurs  aniin  in 
chaps.  XXXV.  8,  xxxvi.  4,  6.  Bv  the  expression,  '*  i,  even 
I,"  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  these 
judgments  are  from  Grod.  Inasmuch  as,  like  most 
oth^  events  in  the  world,  they  were  to  be  wrought  out 
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by  human  instrumentality,  the  attention  might  easily 
be  taken  up  with  the  secondary  causes ;  but  by  thus 
declaring  them  beforehand,  and  claiming  them  as  His 
own  wonc,  Grod  would  make  it  evident  that  all  wa& 
from  Him. 

(^)  Your  images.— The  original  word  indicates,  as. 
is  shown  in  the  margin,  that  these  were  images  used 
in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  whole 
verse  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxvi.  30.  The  same  woes  were 
there  foretold  by  Moses  in  the  contingency  of  the 
people's  difikobedience ;  that  contingency  had  now  come 
to  pass,  the  promised  ludgments  had  already  bqgun, 
and  Ezekiel  declares  that  the  fulfilment  of  them  was 
close  at  hand. 

Your  slain  men  before  your  idols.— Their 
idoLs  should  be  worshipped  no  longer  by  the  living,  but 
by  the  prostrate  bodies  of  their  dead  worshippers.  In 
this  and  the  following  verse  a  kind  of  poetic  justice 
is  described.  There  was  nothing  so  utterly  defiling 
under  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  touch  of  a  dead  l)ody.  (See 
Num.  ix.  6—10 ;  2  Kingrs  xxiii.  U,  16.)  The  Israelites. 
had  defiled  the  land  with  idols,  now  the  idols  them, 
selves  should  be  defiled  with  their  dead  bodies. 

(6)  May  be  abolished.— The  word  abolished  i» 
a  strong  one,  meaning  utterlv  obliterated,  wiped  out. 
This  was  what  Israel  should  have  done  to  the  nations 
who  inhabited  Canaan  before  them;  they  and  .their 
works  should  have  been  so  utterlv  blotted  out  that  no 
temptations  from  them  should  nave  remained.  But 
Israel  had  failed  to  observe  the  Divine  command,  and 
now  in  turn  their  works,  done  in  imitation  of  the  guilty 
nations  they  had  supplanted,  must  be  blotted  out. 

(7)  And  ye  shall  know. — ^As  this  prophecy  began 
in  verse  2  with  an  address  to  the  mountains,  many 
consider  that,  by  a  strong  poetic  figure,  they  are  still 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  ye.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  consider  that  as  the  discourse  has  gone  on,  the 
figure  has  gradually  been  dropped,  and  the  people  are 
spoken  to  mrecUy.  In  the  same  way,  the  change  of 
the  pronoun  from  the  third  to  the  second  person,  as  uk 
verse  5,  is  very  frequent  in  Ezekiel. 

(8)  Yet  will  I  leave  a  remnant.— In  verses 
8 — 10  the  general  gloom  of  this  prophecy  of  judgement 
is  lightened  for  a  moment  by  the  mention  of  the- 
remnant  who  shall  be  brought  by  their  afflictions  "  to 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  "  in  a  far  higher  and  better 
sense  than  those  mentioned  in  verse  7.    This  Divine 

Slan  pursued  from  the  beginning,  as   is  shown  by 
t.  Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  6 — ^13,  of.  purifying  the  people 
by  setting  aside  the  mass,  and  showing  mercy  to  » 
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be  scattered  through  the  countries. 
(^>  And  they  that  escape  of  you  shall  re- 
member me  among  the  nations  whither 
they  shall  be  carried  captives,  because 
I  am  broken  with  their  whorish  heart, 
which  hath  departed  from  me,  and  with 
their  eyes,  which  go  a  whoring  after 
their  idols :  and  they  shall  lothe  them- 
selves for  the  evils  which  they  have 
committed  in  all  their  abominations. 
(10)  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
LoBD,  and  that  I  have  nofc  said  in  vain 
that  I  would  do  this  evil  unto  them. 

(11)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Smite 
'with  thine  hand,  and  stamp  with  thy 
foot,  and  say,  Alas  for  all  the  evil  abo- 
minations of  the  house  of  Israel!  for 
they  shall  fSdl  by  the  sword,  by  the 
&nune,  and  bv  the  pestilence.  (^)  fie 
that  is  far  off  snail  die  of  the  pestilence ; 
and  he  that  is  near  shall  fall  by  the 
sword;  and  he  that  remaineth  and  is 
besieged  shall  die  by  the  famine :  thus 
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will  I  a<5COm|)K8h  my  fury  upon  them. 
(13)  Then  shall  ye  know  tiiat  I  am  the 
LoBD,  when  their  slain  men  shaU  be 
among  their  idols  round  about  their 
altars,  upon  every  high  hill,  in  all  the 
tops  of  tiie  mountains,  and  under  every 
green  tree,  and  under  every  thick  oak, 
the  place  where  they  did  offer  sweet 
savour  to  all  their  idols.  ^*>  So  will  I 
stretch  out  my  hand  upon  them,  and 
make  the  land  desolate,  yea,  ^more  deso- 
late than  the  wilderness  toward  Diblath, 
in  all  their  habitations  :  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am,  the  Losd. 

CHAPTEE  Vn.— (1)  Moreover  the 
word  of  theLoBD  came  unto  me,  say- 
ing, (^>  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  unto  the  land  of  Israel ; 

An  end,  the  end  is  come  upon  the  four 
comers  of  the  land.  ('^  Now  is  the  end 
come  upon  thee,  and  I  will  send  mine 
anger  upon  thee,  and  will  judge  thee 


remnant,  looks  far  bevond  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as 
is  shown  by  the  parallel  prophecy  of  Zechariaii,  uttered 
i^ter  the  retnm  from  that  captivity,  "They  shall 
remember  me  in  far  conntries;  and  they  shall  live 
with  their  children,  and  tnm  again"  (Zech.  x.  9). 
Beyond  this  brief  glimpse  at  the  remnant,  however, 
the  dond  settles  down  again  upon  the  prophecy;  for 
the  period  until  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  now  but 
a  few  years  off,  must  be  almost  exclusively  a  period  of 
the  denunciation  of  judgment. 

(0)  Because  I  am  broken.— The  verb  in  the 
Hebrew  is  passive  in  form,  but  it  is  better  to  take  it, 
with  most  modem  commentators,  as  a  middle,  in  a 
transitive  sense,  "  Because  I  have  broken  their  whorish 
heart  .  .  .  and  their  eves,"  the  eyes  being  mentioned 
as  the  means  by  which  their  hearts  had  been  enticed  to 
evil.  Hero,  as  constantly  in  all  parts  of  Scripture, 
apostacy  from  God  is  described  under  the  figure  of 
imfaithiulness  in  the  marriage  relation.  "  They  shall 
loathe  themselves  "  indicates  a  true  repentance ;  they 
shall  loathe  the  sin  and  themselves  for  having  committed 
it.  Thus  their  sin  has  drawn  down  punishment; 
punishment  has  destroyed  many,  but  brought  a  "  rem- 
nant "  to  repentimce ;  and  repentance  leads  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  communion  with  Him.  The 
Divine  word  and  act  has  not  been  "  in  vain." 

W  Smite  with  thine  hand,  and  stamp  with 
thy  foot. — The  prophecy  returns  again  to  its  heavy 
tidings  of  woe.  To  clap  the  hands  and  stamp  the  feet, 
either  singly  (Num.  zxiv.  10 ;  chaps,  zxi.  14, 17,zxii.  13) 
or  together  (chap.  xxv.  6),  is  a  gesture  of  strong  emotion 
or  earnestness  of  purpose.  The  prophet  is  here 
directed  to  use  it  as  indicating  Gm's  unchangeable 
determination  united  to  a  sense  of  grievous  wrong. 

(12;  That  is  flEir  off  .  .  .  that  is  near.— That  is, 
all,  wherever  they  may  be,  shall  be  reached  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  coming  judgments ;  yet  not  in  such 
wise  that  we  are  to  think  of  one  kind  of  ludgment  as 
espedally  reserved  for  one  class,  and  another  kind  for 
another.    The  different  forms  of  punishment  shall  all 
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fall  upon  the  people ;  and  they  that  escape  one  shall 
fall  by  another. 

(13)  iTpon  every  high  hill.— The  various  localities 
especially  selected  for  idolatrous  rites  are  enumerated 
one  after  another,  to  give  more  vividness  and  graphic 
character  to  the  whole  judgment.  The  words  "  sweet 
savour"  are  constantly  applied  to  the  commanded 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  and  are  here  used  ironically  of 
the  idol  sacrifices. , 

(U)  More  desolate  than  the  wilderness  to- 
ward Diblath. — The  name  Diblath  does  not  occur 
elsewhere ;  but  Diblathaim,  the  dual  form,  is  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47,  Jer.  zlviii.  22,  as  a  double  city 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Moab,  beyond  which  lay  the 
great  desert  which  stretches  thence  eastward,  neany  to 
the  Euphrates.  It  was  customary  to  call  any  wilder, 
ness  by  the  name  of  the  nearest  town.  (See  1  Sam.  zxiii. 
14^  15,  24,  25,  zzv.  2,  &c.)  That  wilderness  appears 
from  this  passage  to  have  been  proverbial  for  its 
desolation. 

vn. 

The  prophecy  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  with  tho 
nearness  and  the  completeness  of  the  judgment  already 
foretold.  It  takes  the  form,  to  some  extent,  of  a  song 
of  lamentation ;  and  is  more  thoroughlv  poetic  in  its 
structure  than  anything  which  has  gone  before. 

(2)  The  four  corners.  —  A  frequent  Scriptural 
phrase  for  every  part.  (Comp.  Isa,  xi.  12 ;  Rev.  vii.  1.) 
The  origin  of  the  expression  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any 
supposed  popular  belief  that  the  earth  was  square,  but 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  common  thin^  had  just  f oiur 
sides  or  four  comers  (see  Exod.  xxv.  12,  xxvii.  2 ;  Job  i. 
19;  Acts  X.  11,  Ac.},  that  the  phrase  came  naturally  to 
be  a  common  expression  of  universality.  "  An  end, 
the  end,"  is  a  repetition  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  It 
occurs  again  in  verse  6,  and,  in  varied  words,  also  in 
verses  10, 12,  and  26. 

Yerses  3  and  4  are  repeated  almost  exactly  in  verses 
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according  to  thj  ways,  and  will  ^recom- 
pense upon  thee  all  thine  abominations. 
(^)  And  mine  eye  shall  not  spare  thee, 
neither  will  I  have  pity:  but  I  will 
recompense  thy  ways  upon  thee,  and 
thine  abominations  shall  oe  in  the  midst 
of  thee :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

(^>  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  An  evil, 
an  only  evil,  behold,  is  come.  (^  An  end 
is  come,  the  end  is  come :  it  ^watcheth 
for  thee ;  behold,  it  is  come,  t^)  The 
morning  is  come  unto  thee,  0  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  land :  the  time  is  come, 
the  day  of  trouble  is  near,  and  not 
the  'soundiEig  again  of  the  mountains. 
<8)  Now  will  1  shortly  pour  out  my  fury 
upon  thee,  and  accomplish  mine  anger 
upon  thee :  and  I  will  judge  thee  accord- 
ing to  thy  ways,  and  will  recompense 
thee  for  all  thine  abominations.  ^^'  And 
mine  eye  shall  not  spare,  neither  will  I 
have  pity  :  I  will  recompense  ^thee  ac- 
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cording  to  thy  ways  and  thine  abomina- 
tions tJuU  are  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that 
smiteth. 

(^^)  Behold  the  day,  behold,  it  is  come  : 
the  morning  is  gone  forth ;  the  rod  hath 
blossomed,  pride  hath  budded.  ^^^^  Vio- 
lence is  risen  up  into  a  rod  of  wicked- 
ness :  none  of  them  shall  remain,  nor  of 
their  ^multitude,  nor  of  any  of  •their's : 
neither  shall  there  he  wailing  for  them. 
(12)  rpj^e  i\me  is  come,  the  day  draweth 
near :  let  not  the  buyer  rejoice,  nor  the 
seller  mourn :  for  wrath  is  upon  all  the 
multitude  thereof.  <^>  For  the  seller 
shall  not  return  to  that  which  is  sold, 
^although  they  were  yet  alive :  for  the 
vision  is  touching  the  whole  multitude 
thereof,  which  shall  not  return ;  neither 
shall  any  strengthen  himself  ^in  'the 
iniquity  of  his  life.  <^*>  They  have  blown 
the  trumpet,  even  to  make  all  ready; 
but   none   goeth    to    the   battle  :   for 


8  and  9.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  this  chapter  are 
designed,  and  give  great  force  to  the  denunciation  of 
woe.  "  Thine  abominations  are  in  the  midst  of  thee," 
in  the  sense  of  calling  down  ponishment  upon  them,  as 
appears  from  the  parallel  in  verse  9. 

(^)  An  only  evil.— That  is,  an  evil  so  all-embracing 
as  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  need  no  repetition. 
Compare  the  same  thought  in  Nahum  i.  9,  '*  affliction 
shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time."  Some  MSS.,  and 
the  Ghaldee,  by  the  alteration  of  one  letter,  read  "  evil 
after  evil,**  as  in  verse  26. 

(7)  The  morning  is  oome  unto  thee.— The 
word  here  used  is  not  the  usual  one  for  morning. 
This  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  verse  10  and 
Isa.  xxviii.  5,  where  it  is  translated  crown.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  both  as  to  its  derivation  and 
its  meaning.  The  most  probable  sense  is  drcuU — 
"the  circuit  of  thy  sins  is  finished,  and  the  end  is 
come  upon  thee." 

The  sounding  again  of  the  mountains.— 
This  is  affain  a  peculiar  word,  occurring  only  here ;  but 
it  is  nearijr  like  and  probably  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  word  in  Isa.  rvi.  10,  Jer.  xxv.  10,  denoting  the 
jovous  sounds  of  the  people,  especially  at  harvest-time, 
filling  tlie  land  and  echoing  back  from  the  mountains. 
Instead  of  this  shall  be  the  tumult  (rather  the  trouble) 
of  the  day  of  war.  (See  the  opposite  contrast  in  Exod. 
mdi.  17, 18.) 

(9)  The  Lord  that  smiteth.— In  verse  4  it  is  only 
aaid,  *'  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lobd,"  without 
saying  in  what  respect ;  here  this  is  specified— they 
phall  know  that  Qod  is  a  Qod  of  judgment,  and  that 
these  calamities  are  from  Him. 

(10)  The  morning  is  gone  forth.  — The  same 
word  as  in  verse  7,  and  in  the  same  sense — the  circle 
is  complete,  the  end  is  reached,  sin  hath  brought  forth 
death.  *'llie  red"  is  commonly  understood  of  the 
Ghald^Ban  conqueror ;  but  as  the  word  is  the  same  for 
rod  and  for  tribe,  and  is  very  often  used  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  will  be  more  in  aoooraance  with  the  connection 
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to  understand  here  a  play  upon  the  word.  There  wiU 
be  then  an  allusion  to  the  rods  of  the  tribes  in  Num. 
xvii.  8.  There  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  by  Divine  power  in  evidence  of  his  having  been 
chosen  of  Qod ;  here  the  rod  representing  the  tnbe  at 
Jerusalem  in  its  self-will  and  pride  has  budded  and 
blossomed  to  its  destraction.  Bo  the  description  con- 
tinues in  the  next  verse,  "  Violence  is  risen  up  into  a 
rod  of  wickedness."  Not  a  rod  for  the  punishment  of 
wickedness ;  but  into  a  wicked  people. 

(U)  Neither  shall  there  be  wailing  for  them. 
— ^The  word  for  wailing  is  another  of  those  words 
occurring  only  in  this  passage  which  have  been  variouslT 
underst(^.  It  is  now  generally  taken  for  that  which 
is  glorions  or  beautiful.  Israel  has  run  its  circle; 
prosperity  has  developed  pride,  and  pride  has  cul- 
minated in  all  wickecmess;  now  the  end  has  come, 
they  and  their  tumult  (marg.,/or  multitude)  disappear 
together,  and  of  their  glory  there  shall   be  nothing 

(IS)  The  seller  shaU  not  return.— The  nrevions 
verse  described  the  general  cessation  of  all  the  ousiness 
of  life  in  the  utter  aesolation  of  the  bmd.  Among  the 
Israelites  the  most  important  buying  and  selling  was 
that  of  land,  and  it  was  provided  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxv. 
14 — ^16)  that  this  should  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the 
year  of  jubilee,  when  all  land  must  revert  to  its  possessor 
by  inheritance.  The  seller  in  that  year  should  return 
to  his  possession.  Now  it  is  foretold  that  the  desola- 
tion shall  continue  so  long  that,  even  if  the  seller  lived, 
he  should  be  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  jubilee  year. 
"It  is  a  natural  thing  to  rejoice  in  the  purchase  of 
property,  and  to  mourn  over  its  sale,  but  wnen  sUvery 
ana  captivity  stare  you  ia  the  face,  rejoicing  ana 
mourning  are  equally  absurd  "  (S.  Jerome).  The  idea 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is,  that  no  one  shall  grow 
strong  since  his  life  is  passed  in  iniqui^. 

(1^)  None  goeth  to  the  battle.— The  last  thought 
is  followed  up  here.  The  people  are  so  enfeebled  by 
their  sins  as  to  have  no  power  against  the  enemy. 


Thaw  that  Escape. 


EZEKIEL,  VIL 


The  Type  of  the  Chain. 


mj  wrath  is   upon  all   the  multitude 
thereof. 

(1ft)  The  sword  is  without,  and  the 
pestilence  and  the  famine  within:  he 
that  is  in  the  field  shall  die  with  the 
sword ;  and  he  that  is  in  the  city,  famine 
and  pestilence  shall  devour  him.  (^^)  But 
they  that  escape  of  them  shall  escape, 
and  shall  be  on  the  mountains  like  doves 
of  the  valleys,  all  of  them  moumine, 
eveiT  one  for  his  iniqmtr.  <i')AU  'hS 
shall  be  feeble,  and  all  knees  shall  ^be 
weak  as  water.  (^)  They  shall  also  'gird 
themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  horror 
shall  cover  them;  and  shame  shall  he 
upon  all  faces,  and  baldness  upon  all 
their  heads.  <^^They  shall  cast  their 
silver  in  the  streets,  and  their  gold  shall 
be  'removed :  their  ^silver  and  their  gold 
shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  them  in  the 
day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lobd  :  thev 
shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,  neither  fill 
their  bowels :  'because  it  is  the  stum- 
blingblock  of  their  iniquity.    <^>  As  for 
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the  beauty  of  his  ornament,  he  set  it  in 
majesty :  but  they  made  the  images  of 
their  aoominations  and  of  their  detest- 
able things  therein:  therefore  have  I 
*set  it  far  from  them.     t2i)  j^^  j  -^^ 

give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  strangers 
for  a  prey,  and  to  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  for  a  spoil ;  and  they  shall  pollute 
it.  <")  My  face  will  I  turn  also  from 
them,  and  they  shall  pollute  my  secret 
place:  for  the  ^robbers  shall  enter  into 
it,  and  defile  it. 

(^)  Make  a  chain :  for  the  land  is  full 
of  bloody  crimes,  and  the  city  is  full  of 
violence.  <^^  Wherefore  I  will  bring  the 
worst  of  the  heathen,  and  they  shall  pos- 
sess their  houses :  I  will  also  make  the 
pomp  of  the  strong  to  cease ;  and  ^their 
holy  places  shall  be  defiled.  ('"^^^Destroc- 
tion  cometh ;  and  tliey  shall  seek  peace, 
and  there  shall  be  none.  ^^^  Mischief 
shall  come  upon  mischief,  and  rumour 
shall  be  upon  rumour ;  then  shall  they 
seek  a  vision  of  the  prophet ;  but  the 


Consequently  (verse  15)  thev  shall  all  perish*  directly 
or  indirectly,  at  the  hiuids  of  their  foes. 

(10)  Like  doves  of  the  valleys.— To  this  general 
deetmction  there  will  be  exceptions,  as  geneially  in 
war  there  are  fugitives  and  captives ;  but  these,  like 
doves  whose  home  is  in  the  i^evs  driyen  by  fear 
to  the  mountains,  shall  mourn  in  tneir  exile.  In  the 
mourning  "  every  one  for  his  iniquity,"  iniquity  is  to  be 
Understood  in  the  sense  of  the  punishment  for  iniquity ; 
the  thought  of  repentance  is  not  here  brought  forward. 
Their  utfcer  discouragement  and  feebleness  and  grief 
are  further  described  in  verses  17, 18. 

(ID)  Cast  their  silver  in  the  streets.-— As  in  the 
rout  of  an  army  the  soldier  throws  away  everything, 
even  his  most  valuable  things,  as  impediments  to  his 
flight  and  temptations  to  the  pursuing  enemy,  so  the 
Israelites  in  their  terror  shoula  abanaon  everything. 
Their  riches  will  be  utterly  unavailing.  The  expression 
in  the  original  is  even  stronger :  their  gold  shall  be  to 
them  "an  unclean  thing,"  "  filth,"  because  they  shall 
perceive  that  it  has  been  to  them  an  occasion  of  sin. 

(^)  In  majesty  .-—Bather, /or  pride.  That  which 
had  been  ^ven  them  "  for  the  bamty  of  ornament," 
viz.,  their  silver  and  gold  (verse  19),  they  had  perverted 
to  purposes  of  pride.  Nay,  further,  they  had  even  made 
their  idols  of  it ;  therefore  God  "  set  it  far  from  them." 
The  same  strong  word  is  used  here  as  in  verse  19  = 
made  it  filth  unto  them.  The  singular  and  plural  pro- 
nouns, "  he,"  "his,"  « they,"  *' thw,"  "them."  alL  alike 
refer  to  the  people. 

(^)  My  secret  place.— The  holy  of  holies,  sacredly 
guarded  from  all  intrusion,  and  representing  the  very 
culmination  both  of  the  religion  and  of  the  national 
life  of  Israel,  shall  be  polluted.  If  the  pronoun  "  they  " 
represents  any  one  in  particular,  it  must  be  the  Clud- 
dfoans ;  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  verb,  as  often  in  the 
third  person  plural,  impersonally,  i.e.,  "shall  be  pol- 
luted. The  agents  in  this  pollution  are  immediately 
mentioned  as  "  the  robbers,"  t,e.,  the  Ghaldnan  armies. 


(28)  Make  a  chain.— In  the  midst  of  this  plain 
prophecy  the  strong  tendency  of  the  prophet's  mind 
still  runs  to  the  svmbolic  act ;  but  this  can  be  thought 
of  here  only  as  aone  in  word.  The  chain  is  to  bmd 
captive  the  guilij  people. 

(24)  Worst  of  the  heathen.— Tror«<  refers  to  the 
power  and  thoroughness  of  their  work  against  the 
Israelites.  (Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  50 ;  also  Lev.  xxvL 
19,  where  the  worn  here  rendered  *'pomp  of  the  stroiur" 
is  translated  "  pride  of  power.")  !Both  passages  areiuie 
warnings,  long  ages  ago,  of  the  judgments  now  declared 
to  be  CK>se  at  hand.  "  Their  holy  places ; "  no  longer 
Gk)d's,  since  He  has  abandoned  them  for  the  sin  of  the 
peonple.     (See  chap.  xi.  23.) 

(»)  Destruction  cometh.— This  is  another  of  the 
peculiar  words  occurriiu^  only  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
generally  explained  of  Sie  dismaj  and  horror  accom- 
panying great  judgments,  and  vividly  described  by  our 
Loid  as  *'  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear "  (liuke 
xxi.  26). 

(26)  Then  shall  they  seek  a  vision.— Comp.  chap. 
XX.  1 — 3.  The  three  chief  sources  of  counsel,  the  prophets, 
the  priests,  and  the  elders,  are  all  represented  as  applied 
to  in  vain.  God  had  forsaken  the  people  who  had  re- 
jected  Him.  (Comp.  Prov.  i.  28,  ana  the  story  of  Saul's 
despair  at  his  abandonment  by  God,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15.) 
In  the  following  verse  the  trouble  is  described  as 
affecting  all  classes  alike,  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the 
people  of  the  land,  and,  further,  as  being  the  fitting 
consequence  and  retribution  of  their  own  chosen  way. 

Here  closes  the  first  series  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies, 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  chapter.  They  were  all  uttered  within  the 
period  of  a  year  and  two  months.  Like  the  following 
series  (chaps,  viii. — ^xix),  they  begin  with  a  remarkable 
series  of  symbolic  acts,  or  rather  of  descriptions  of  such 
acts,  and  are  continued  by  plain  prophecies.  Ezekiel 
and  his  fellow-captives  had  now  been  between  five 
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Punishment  and  Sorrow. 


EZEKEEL,  Vin. 


I7ie  Prophet  Seeth  a  Vision. 


law  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  and 
counsel  from  the  ancients.  ^  The  king 
shall  mourn,  and  the  prince  shall  be 
clothed  with  desolation^  and  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  the  land  shall  be  troubled: 
I  will  do  unto  them  after  their  way,  and 
^according  to  their  deserts  will  I  judge 
them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD. 

CHAPTEE  Vm.— (1)  And  it  came  to 


1  Heb..  with  their 
jmigmeHti. 
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pass  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  sixth  fiumthf 
in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  sat  in 
mine  house,  and  the  elders  of  Judah  sat 
before  me,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
God  fell  there  upon  me.  WThen  I 
beheld,  and  lo  a  likeness  as  the  appear- 
ance of  fire :  from  the  appearance  of  his 
loins  even  downward,  fire ;  and  from  his 
loins  even  upward,  as  the  appearance 
of  brightness,  as  IJie  colour  of  amber. 
<*)  And  he  *  put  forth  the  form  of  an 


and  six  years  in  exile,  and  they  still  looked  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Temple  as  their  pride  and  the  strength  of 
their  nation,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  hoped  to  be 
able  to  retnm  there  to  lead  again  their  former  lives. 
There  could  be  no  hope  of  affecting  a  thorough  and 
lasting  reformation  among  the  people  except  hj^  utterly 
dashing  these  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  snowing  that 
the  fjeople  must  be  led  to  repentance  through  a  thorough 
humiliation  and  heavy  punishment.  Such  is  the  pur- 
pose of  these  prophecies,  and  it  is  carried  out  with  ex- 
traordinary vigour  and  power  of  language. 

vin. 

Here  begins  a  fresh  series  of  prophecies,  extending 
through  cmip.  xix.  This  is  introduced  as  before,  by  a 
remarkable  vision  which,  with  its  accompanying  messages, 
occupies  chaps  viii. — xi.  The  date  (chap.  viii.  1)  shows 
that  this  senes  began  just  a  year  and  two  months  after 
Ezekiers  caU  to  the  prophetic  office  (chap.  i.  1 ,  2),  while 
the  next  date  (chap.  xx.  1)  allows  eleven  months  and 
five  days  for  its  completion.  As  in  the  former  case, 
it  is  probable  that  its  several  prophecies,  twelve  or 
thirteen  in  all,  were  uttered  at  short  intervaLs,  allow- 
ing time  for  each  to  produce  its  impression  upon  the 
people.  The  previous  series  of  prophecies  was  mrected 
agamst  the  whole  nation,  indudmg  alike  those  already  in 
captivity,  and  those  who  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem ; 
but  that  the  exiles  might  understand  the  reason,  and 
therefore  the  certainty  of  the  impending  judgment 
upon  Jerusalem,  it  was  necessary  tlmt  the  extreme  sin- 
fulness of  the  people  remaining  tliere  should  be  especially 
set  forth.  Accoraingly,  the  vision  of  chaps,  viii. — ^xL, 
and  the  following  prophecies  of  chap,  xii.,  are  directed 
to  Jerusalem  exclusively.  Afterwards  they  again  be- 
come more  general,  and  there  are  some  especially  relating 
to  the  exiles ;  but  still  this  whole  section,  to  chap,  ^y- 
inclusive,  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  people  still  re- 
maining in  their  own  land. 

The  prophet  is  transported  in  vision  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  Temple  itself  (chap.  viii.  1—4),  where  he  is 
first  made  to  see  the  various  idolatries  of  Inael  (chap, 
viii.  5 — 18),  and  then  the  consequent  judgment  whereby 
all  who  have  not  received  the  mark  of  Gk>d  upon  their 
foreheads  are  to  be  destroved  (chap,  ix.);  he  sees  the 
city  itself  given  over  to  fire,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  depart  from  the  Temple  (chap,  x.) ;  after  this  he  is 
charged  to  pronounce  judgment,  especially  upon  certain 
leaders  of  the  people  (chap.  xi.  1 — 13),  witn  God*8  mercy 
and  blessing  upon  a  repentmg  remnant  ( chap.  xL  14 — 21 ) ; 
then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  leaves  the  city  altogether 
(verses  22, 23),  and  the  prophet  is  brought  back  in  vision 
to  declare  what  he  has  seen  to  his  fellow-captives  (verses 
24,  25).  This  closes  the  vision,  after  which  he  is  directed 
to  set  forth  the  impending  captivil^by  a  svmboHcal  action 
interpreted  to  the  people  by  a  plain  propnecy,  and  tiiis  is 


followed  by  two  short  further  prophecies,  meeting  the 
objection  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  judgment 
because  its  coming  is  delayed  (chap.  xii.).  Chap.  xiii. 
is  directed  against  false  prophets.  The  first  half  of 
chap.  xiv.  is  called  out  by  an  inquiry  from  the  elders, 
but  is  made  geueral  against  any  attempt  to  combine 
asking  counsel  of  the  Lord  with  alienation  of  the  heart 
f  romMim,  recurring  again  (verses  9, 10)  to  the  case  of 
the  false  prophets;  the  latter  half  of  the  chapter  is 
another  prophecy,  showing  the  certainty  and  terribleness 
of  the  judgnnent  upon  Jerusalem.  In  chap.  xv.  the 
same  thing  is  set  forth  under  the  parable  of  the  vine ; 
and  in  cEap.  xvi.  still  the  same  is  declared  with  a 
recounting  of  Israel's  strange  history,  under  the  figure 
of  matrimonial  unfaithfulness.  Still  another  parable  is 
employed  in  chap.  xvii.  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  ^edekiah  and  nis  court  shall  utterly  fail  to  deliver 
them,  and  shall  themselves  be  carried  captive,  while 
there  shall  again  be  prosperity  under  his  descendant. 
Chap,  xviii.  is  occupied  with  showing  that  Gk>d's  punish, 
ments  come  upon  the  people  for  their  own  sins,  and 
not  for  those  of  their  fathers ;  whUe  chap.  xix.  closes 
this  whole  series  of  prophecies  with  a  lament  over  the 
captivity  and  the  desolated  country. 

(1)  The  elders  of  Judah  sat  before  me.— It 

is  plain  from  this  that  Exekiel,  as  a  priest,  and  now 
already  known  as  a  prophet,  was  held  m  consideration 
among  the  captives.  It  also  appears  that  he  lived  in 
his  own  house.  Judah  is  not  used  in  contradistinction 
to  Israel ;  but  as  the  captives  were  chiefly  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  so  their  elders  were  known  as  *'  the  elders  of 
Judah." 

<8)  A  likeness  as  the  appearanoe  of  flre^ 
This  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  a  reappearance  of  the 
vision  of  chap.  L  That  vision  bursts  again  on  the  pro- 
phet after  he  has  been  carried  in  the  spirit  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (verse  4).  This  is  not  expressly 
described  as  a  human  form,  but  from  the  mention  of  the 
loins,  and  of  "  the  form  of  an  hand,"  in  verse  8  it  is 
implied  that  it  was  so.  No  further  description  is  given, 
except  that  it  was  something  bright  ana  glorious  like 
fibre;  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  words  "likeness," 
"  appearance,"  and  **  form  of  an  hand,"  the  prophet 
here,  as  in  chiap.  i.,  takes  nains  to  show  that  it  was  only 
a  vision,  not  an  outwara  reality.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  this  and  the  subsequent  vision  occurred 
while  the  elders  were  sitting  before  the  prophet.  They 
saw  nothing  themselves,  but  must  have  witnessed  his 
ecstasy,  and  thus  have  been  prepared  for  his  telling 
them  at  its  close  (chap.  xL  25)  "  all  t^e  things  that  the 
Lord  had  showed "  him.  '*  The  colour  of  amber  "  is 
the  same  as  in  chap.  L  4,  where  see  Note. 

(S)  Took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head.— Not,  of 
course,  literally,  in  the  body,  but  in  vision.    Eaekiel 
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hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine 
head ;  and  the  spirit  lifted  me  np  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  heaven,  and 
brought  me  in  the  visions  of  Grod  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  door  of  the  inner  gate 
that  looketh  toward  the  north;  where 
^08  the  seat  of  the  image  of  jealousy, 
which  provoketh  to  jealousy.  <*>Ana, 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel 
v)a8  there,  according  to  the  vision  that  I 
'saw  in  the  plain. 

(^)  Then  said  he  unto  me,  .Son  of  man, 
lift  up  thine  eyes  now  the  way  toward 


acb.L9aL 


did  not  actually  leave  Ghaldfiea  at  aU,  as  is  shown  by 
«liap.  xi.  24. 

The  door  of  the  inner  gate.— This  is  one  of  the 
gates  which  led  from  the  court  of  the  people  to  the 
court  of  the  priests  which  was  on  a  higher  level.  In 
the  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple  there  is  no 
mention  of  gates  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
but  thev  womd  naturally  liave  been  placed  there,  as  we 
know  tney  were  in  the  later  temple  of  Herod.  The 
particular  gate  was  the  one  "  which  looketii  toward  the 
north/'  as  the  one  by  which  the  priests  went  directly 
to  the  great  altar. 

The  image  of  jealousy  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing clause,  "  which  provoketh  to  jealousy."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  ''jealousy"  as  a  proper  name— 
the  name  of  any  particular  heathen  divinity — but 
rather  as  a  descripMve  name,  an  ima^e  which  aroused 
the  Diyine  indignation.  It  has  even  been  thought  that 
it  is  not  meant  to  in(Ucate  any  particular  idol,  but  is 
only  a  picture  to  set  forth  the  prevailing  idolatry.  It 
is,  however,  altogether  probable  that  at  this  time  there 
actually  were  heathen  idols  set  up  in  the  temple,  and 
nothing  could  give  a  more  vivid  pictnre  of  the  corrup- 
tion  of  priests  and  people  alike  than  the  mention  of 
their  presence.  Idolatiy  had  been  growing  more 
general  and  more  bold  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  He 
Duilt  places  of  worship  for  the  various  idols  i>t  his 
vrives  **  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem  "  (1  Kings 
xi.  7) ;  but  Ahaz,  under  the  influence  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  had  placed  an  idolatrous  altar  in  the  tei^le  itself, 
removing  the  brazen  altar  to  make  room  (2  ^ings  xvi. 
10 — 16),  and  Manasseh  afterwards  did  the  same 
(2  Kings  xxi.  4).  All  the  subsequent  kings  of  Judah, 
except  Joeiah,  were  wicked  men,  and  although  this  par- 
ticular sin  is  not  distinctly  recorded  of  Zedekiah,  yet  it 
seems  altogether  likely  uiat  he  too  made  use  of  the 
temple  for  idolatrous  worship,  and  that  Ezekiel  in  vision 
now  saw  his  idols  standing  in  the  court. 

(4)  The  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  there. 
— ^Not  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filling  the  temple  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  out  the  glory  '*  according  to  ihe  vinon 
that  I  saw  in  the  plain  " — i.e.,  the  same  vision  which  had 
before  appeared  to  the  prophetnow  in  hisvision — a  vision 
within  a  vimon — appeared  to  him  again  in  the  temple. 
The  identity  of  the  vision  is  again  particularly  men- 
tioned  in  chap.  x.  15,  22,  and  even  without  this  would 
be  plain  from  the  description  given  of  it  in  chap.  x. 
At  the  same  time,  various  paixiculars  are  mentioned 
(as  in  chap.  x.  12)  which  were  omitted  in  chap,  i.,  and 
others  are  mentioned  there  which  are  omitted  here,  as 
the  cloud  and  the  firmament  (chap,  i  4,  22) ;  and  there 
are  also  some  entirely  new  features  introduced,  as  the 


the  north.  So  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  the 
way  toward  the  north,  and  behold  north- 
ward at  the  gate  of  the  altar  this  image 
of  jealousy  in  the  entry.  <*>  He  said 
furthermore  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  seest 
thou  what  they  do  ?  ev&i  the  great  abo- 
minations that  the  bouse  of  Israel  com- 
mitteth  here,  that  I  should  go  far  off 
from  my  sanctuary  ?  but  turn  thee  yet 
again,  and  thou  shalt  see  greater  abomi- 
nations. 

^  And  be  brought  me  to  the  door  of 
the  court ;  and  when  I  looked,  behold  a 


'*  six  men  "  and  "  the  man  clothed  in  linen  "  (chap.  ix. 
2),  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  in  the  former  vision. 
"  The  God  of  Israel "  is  emphatic,  the  Grod  who  had 
loved  and  chosen  Israel,  and  Whom  Israel  should  have 
served,  in  contrast  with  the  idol  which  they  had  placed 
in  His  temple. 

(5)  The  way  toward  the  north.— This  shows  that 
Ezekiel  in  his  vision  was  within  the  court  of  the  priests, 
as  otherwise  he  could  not  have  looked  toward  the  north 
to  see  the  idol  in  the  north  gate.  He  had  already  seen 
this;  but  now  his  attention  is  directed  to  it  particu- 
larly.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  see  it ;  it  was 
to  lie  especially  pointed  out  as  a  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  Divine  judgments.  The  expression,  **  Qate  of  the 
altar,''  may  find  an  additional  explanation  in  the  fact 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvi.  14,  that  Ahaz  removed  the 
altar  towards  the  north,  and  thus  would  have  placed  it 
verv  near  this  gate. 

(6)  That  I  should  go  fto  off  f^m  my  sanc- 
tuary.— In  the  original  this  is  simply  an  infinitive, 
without  any  subject  expressed,  "  for  the  removing  far 
off,'*  and  may  therefore  be  understood  either  of  the 
removing  of  the  people  or  of  the  Divine  abandonment 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  latter  sense,  however,  which  is 
that  given  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  is  more  probable 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
vision.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  people 
that  they  were  safe  at  Jerusalem ;  (jfod,  Whom  they 
still  regarded,  notwithstanding  their  idolatries,  as  a 
powerful  national  Gk>d,  would  certainly  protect  His 
temple.  It  is  the  office  of  the  prophet  to  show  that 
the  transgressions  of  the  people  led,  as  their  natural 
consequence,  to  his  giving  over  the  city  to  desolation. 
The  ''great  abominations  "  spoken  of  are  the  constant 
refrain  of  this  chapter  (verses  9,  13,  15,  17).  The 
people's  own  acts  make  necessary  the  judgments  im- 
pending  over  them.    Still  worse  is  in  store. 

(7)  To  the  door  of  the  court.— This  is  dearlv  a 
different  place  from  that  in  which  the  prophet  had 
hitherto  been  in  his  vision,  and  yet  is  not  so  described 
that  its  locality  can  be  certainly  fixed.  He  had  been 
inside  the  inner  court  near  its  north  gate;  in  verse  14 
he  is  taken  to  the  north  gate  of  the  outer  enclosure  of 
the  temple  precmcts.  fi  is  probable,  tiierefore,  that 
this  was  between  them.  We  do  not  know  from  the 
description  of  Solomon's  temple  that  there  were  any 
other  than  the  inner  and  the  outer  courts ;  but  as  there 
were  others  in  the  temple  of  Herod  built  upon  the 
same  area,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  there  was  a 
further  division,  and  that  it  was  to  such  a  dividing 
waU,  with  chambers  attached,  that  the  prophet  was  now 
brought.    Here  he  finds  a  hole,  or  window,  too  small 
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hole  in  the  wall.  <^  Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Son  of  nmn,  dig  now  in  the  wall : 
and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  be- 
hold a  door.  <^)  And  he  said  nnto  me. 
Go  in,  and  behold  the  mcked  abomina- 
tions that  they  do  here.  (^^>  So  I  went 
in  and  saw ;  and  behold  every  form  of 
creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts, 
and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
pourtrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about. 
<^i>  And  there  stood  before  them  seventy 


a  ch.9.a 


men  of  the  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood 
Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Shaphan,  with 
every  man  his  censer  in  his  hand ;  and 
a  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up. 
W  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the 
house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man 
in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery  9  for  they 
say,  'The  Lord  seeth  us  not;  the  Lobd 
hatli  forsaken  the  earth. 


for  entrance,  and  is  directed  to  enlarge  it  that  he  may 
go  in.  Having  done  bo,  he  finds  a  door  which  he  is 
told  to  enter.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  vision  is 
to  show  the  extreme  secrecy  of  what  he  is  now  to  see — 
a  secrecy  made  necessary  by  the  connection  of  this 
idolatry  with  Egypt,  the  foe  of  Ghaldaa.  Any  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  way  the  idolaters  themselves 
entered  is  oat  of  place,  as  ul  is  only  in  vision. 

(10)  Every  form  of  creeping  things,  and 
abominable  beasts.— The  description  of  the  idola- 
trous rites  here  practised  clearly  indicates  their 
Eg}Tytian  origin.  Creature  worship  was  indeed  prac- 
tisea  among  other  nations,  and  the  painting  of  idolatrous 
objects  upon  walls  is  expressly  mentioned  in  chap,  xxiii. 
14 — 16,  as  introduced  by  the  Jews  from  Ohaldeaa ;  yet 
the  combination  is  so  thoroughly  Eg^tian,  and  the 
political  relations  of  the  time  also  point  so  strongly 
in  the  same  direction,  that  the  origin  seems  settled.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Jeremiah  was  obliged  to 
contend  s^enuously  against  the  desire  of  a  consioerable 
part  of  the  court  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
against  Chald£Ba.  The  party  among  the  Jews  who 
sought  an  Effyptian  alliance,  as  abundantly  appears 
from  Jeremiad  was  also  the  party  most  unwilLng  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  commandments.  They  were  the 
persons  who  engaged  in  this  creature-worship;  and 
they  are  here  represented  as  constituting  the  leaders  of 
the  nation.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  "  all  the  idols 
of  the  house  of  Israel,"  gathered  from  every  quarter, 
were  also  portrayed  upon  the  walls. 

(U)  Seventy  men  of  the  ancients  of  the  house 
of  Israel. — There  may  have  been  no  enclosed  chamber 
about  the  courts  of  the  temple  capable  of  actually 
containing  so  large  a  number;  but  again  we  are  to 
remember  that  as  this  is  in  vision  and  for  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  details 
should  be  actually  possible.  The  seventy  elders  were 
not  the  sanhedrin,  which  was  not  constituted  until 
after  the  return  from  Babylon;  but  the  number  has 
probable  reference  to  the  seventy  chosen  to  enjoy  with 
Moses  the  Theophauy  of  Exod.  xdv.  9, 10,  and  the  other 
seventy  selected  to  share  with  him  in  the  gifts  of  the 
Spuit  (Num.  xi.  16).  In  contrast  with  those  selected 
for  especial  nearness  to  God,  these  seventy  are  engaged 
in  abominations  most  abhorrent  to  Hun. 

Jaazaniah,  the  son  of  Shaphan.— fifon  is  per- 
haps  used  here,  as  often  in  Scripture,  in  the  sense  of 
grandson.  In  this  case  he  may  nave  been  the  same 
with  ''  Jaazaniah,  the  son  of  Azur,"  mentioned  in  xi.  1 
as  one  of  the  wicked  princes  of  the  people,  against 
whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  two  persons  of  the  same  character  and 
the  same  (not  very  common)  name  should  have  been 
among  the  leaders  of  the  people  at  the  same  time. 
The  mention  of  his  grandfather  here  would  be  appro- 


priate, as  bringing  out  the  contrast  in  their  characters, 
and  showjng  the  change  for  the  worse  that  had  been 
going  on  among  the  people.  Shaphan  was  an  officer  of 
the  court  of  King  Josiah,  and  active  in  the  reformation 
instituted  by  him  (2  Kings  xxii.  3, 14) ;  while  his  son 
(Elasah)  was  one  of  the  messengers  by  whom  Jeremiah 
sent  his  prophecies  to  the  Captivity  ( Jer.  xxix.  3) ;  and 
another  son,  Gtemariah,  was  a  scribe,  having  a  chunber 
"  in  the  higher  court,  at  the  entry  of  the  new  gate  of 
the  Lord's  house,"  in  the  fourth  vear  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvl  10).  At  the  same  time  his  grandson, 
Michaiah,  was  sufficiently  prominent  at  court  to  join 
in  the  intercession  of  the  prmces  against  the  destrucSion 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  (i6. 11,  &) ;  and  a  little  later, 
in  the  general  captivity  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
another  grandson,  Qedaliah,  had  the  person  of  Jeremiah 
given  into  his  charge  (Jer.  xxxix.  14 ;  xL  5),  and  was 
made  governor  over  the  remnant  of  the  people  (Jer.  xl. 
11).  Such  being  the  family  connections  ox  Jaazaniah, 
the  corruption  which  could  make  him  a  leader  of 
idolatry  is  strongly  shown. 

Witn  every  man  his  oenser  in  his  hand.— 
The  burning  of  incense  was  the  exclusive  function  of 
the  priesthood  (Num.  xvi. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — ^18) ; 
and  it  was  alike  the  necessitv  and  the  choice  of  the 
idolaters  of  Israel  to  devolve  tois  office  upon  those  who 
were  not  of  the  Aaronic  family.  (Gomp.  1  Kings  xiL 
31.)  When  the  seventy  elders  offered  incense  to  their 
idols  they  claimed  thereby  to  be  the  priests  of  those 
idols. 

(12)  Do  in  the  dark,  %.e.,  in  secret.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  place  of  their  worship.  The 
ordinary  idolatries  of  Israel,  as  of  most  heathen,  con- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  the  true,  or  of  a  supposed 
roiritnal  Deity,  by  means  of  sensible  images  (comp. 
£xod.  xxxiL  8).  This  was  open  and  public  enough  at 
Jerusalem  at  this  time;  but  the  peculiar  sin  here 
portrayed  was  the  actual  worship^  ra  the  creature  by 
means  of  images  and  paintings.  This,  although  joined 
in  by  the  chief  people  of  the  nation,  was  practised 
secretly,  perhaps,  not  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
its  Egyptian  tendencies  crom  the  Ghaldseans,  but  also  to 
throw  over  it  the  charm  of  mysteiy,  as  was  so  common 
among  the  heathen. 

Every  man  in  the  ohambers  of  his  imagery. 
— ^By  "  chambers  of  imagery  "  (the  same  word  as  m 
Lev.  xxvi.  1)  is  intended  chambers  painted  with  images 
like  the  one  now  shown  to  the  prophet.  This  was  not 
a  solitary  case ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  but  an  example 
of  what  was  done  everywhere.  The  i>eople  stifled  the 
voice  of  conscience  then,  as  in  everv  age,  by  saying 
*'  The  Lobd  seeth  us  not,"  comp.  rss.  x.  11,  xciv.  7, 
&c.  Yet,  besides  this,  they  argued,  doubtless  from 
the  calamities  that  had  uready  fallen  upon  their 
oountiy,  '*the   Lobd  hath  forsaken  the  mth,"  or, 
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<^>He  said  also  unto  me,  Tarn  thee 
yet  again,  and  thou  shaJt  see  greater 
abominations  that  thej  do.  (^^>  Then  he 
brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of 
the  Lord's  house  which  was  toward  the 
north;  and,  behold,  there  sat  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz.  ^^^  Then  said  he 
unto  me.  Hast  thou  seen  this,  0  son  of 
man?  turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou 
shalt  see  greater  abominations  than 
these. 

(i«)  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  Lobd's  house,  and,  behold, 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lokd, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were 
about  five  and  twenty  men,  with  their 
backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lobd, 
and  their  faces  toward  the  east;  and 
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they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the 
east.  <^^)Then  h^  said  unto  me,  Hast 
thou  seen  this,  0  son  of  man?  ^Is  it  a 
light  thing  to  the  house  of  Judah  that 
they  commit  the  abominations  which 
they  commit  here?  for  they  have  filled 
the  land  with  violence,  and  have  re- 
turned to  provoke  me  to  anger:  and, 
lo,  they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose. 
(18)  Therefore  will  I  also  deal  in  fuir: 
mine  'eye  shall  not  spare,  neither  will  I 
have  pity :  and  though  they  *cry  in  mine 
ears  with  a  loud  voice,  yet  will  I  not  hear 
them. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (i>  He  cried  also  in 
mine  ears  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
Cause  them  that  have  charge  over  the 


rather,  the  land;  and  therefore  tiiey  must  have  recourse 
to  other  help.  But  the  prophet  was  to  see  yet  worse 
things. 

W  Women  weeping,  for  Tammuz.— The  pro- 
phet is  now  taken  to  the  north  &;ate  of  the  outer 
enclosnre  of  the  Temple  courts,  una  there  sees  a  new 
and  exceedingly  corrupt  form  of  idolatry.  Tammuz  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  is  identified 
b^  ancient  tradition  (incorporated  into  the  ^^^0 
with  the  Greek  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Yenus.  Tae 
name  Adonis  could  not  well  have  been  used,  because 
in  its  Hebrew  form  it  means  Lord,  and  is  frequently 
used  of  Grod.  His  worship  is  first  heard  of  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and  was  wide-spread  throughout  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  As  the  creature  worship  before 
mentioned  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  political 
reasons,  while  aid  was  bein^  sought  from  Eeypt,  so 
the  worship  of  Adonis  may  nave  been  affected  by  the 
league  which  Zedekiah  attempted  to  form  (Jer.  xrvii. 
1 — 11)  with  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Philistines  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  annual  feast 
of  Adonis  consisted  of  a  mourning  by  the  women  for 
his  death,  followed  by  a  reioicing  over  his  return  to 
life,  and  was  accompanied  by  great  abominations  and 
licentiousness.  The  myth  of  Adonis  was  also  closely 
associated  with  the  worship  of  nature.  This  festival 
did  not  fall  in  the  ^*  sixth  month,"  but  the  description 
is  not  necessarily  of  what  was  actually  occurrinK  at 
the  moment;  there  is  brought  before  the  prophet's 
vision  a  representation  of  the  wickedness  practised  at 
various  times  in  Jerusalem.  Women  engaged  in  the 
service  of  idolatry  near  the  Temple  are  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7.    (Gomp.  Jer.  vii.  18.) 

Thus  far,  the  prophet  has  seen  in  the  different  courts 
of  the  Temple  the  general  image  worship  of  the  people, 
then  the  creature  worship  of  their  elders,  and  now  the 
corrupt  and  debasing  rites  of  their  women. 

W  Between  the  porch  and  the  altar.— EzeMel 
now  returns  to  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  there  sees 
— not  about f  but  as  it  were  (ref  errmg  to  the  nature  of 
the  vision) — "  twenty-five  men."  These  are  probably 
the  high  priest  and  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
courses,  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  priests,  as 
the  elders  represented  the  whole  l)ody  of  tne  people. 
They  were  standing  between  the  altur  and  the  Temple, 
them  ore  in  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  court,  and  there, 


turning  their  backs  upon  the  Temple  of  the  Lord, 
worshipped  the  sun.  The  adoration  of  the  sun,  pro- 
bably the  earliest  form  of  false  religion,  was  the  especial 
worship  of  Persia,  but  had  been  lo^  since  practised 
by  the  longs  and  people  of  Judah  (2  fings  xxiu.  5, 11). 
^us  all  classes  of  uie  nation  are  seen  ro  be  involved 
in  common  sin';  and  tiie  priests  particularly,  the  especial 
g^uardians  of  true  religion,  are  found  practising  this 
sin  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  insult  to  Grod. 
That  the  "  chief  priests "  did  pollute  the  sanctuary  at 
this  time  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  history  at  2  Ghron. 
xxxvi.  14*. 

(17)  For  they  have  filled  the  land  with 
violence. — Corruption  in  religion  here,  as  always, 
bore  its  proper  fruit  in  moral  deterioration.  A  people 
who  go  astray  from  their  duiy  to  Grod  are  always  found 
to  neglect  also  their  duty  to  man.  Israel  had  before 
fallen  into  great  and  grievous  sins.  Within  the  memory 
of  those  stiU  living,  the  good  king  Josiah,  supported 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  many  others,  had  made 
great  effort  at  reformation,  and  had  purged  the  Temple 
of  its  abominations;  hence  Gk)d  says  the  people  '*  have 
returned  to  provoke  me  to  anger." 

Put  the  branch  to  their  nose.— This  is  an 
obscure  expression,  on  which  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
of  commentators  have  been  spent  in  vain.  It  is  an  allu. 
sion  to  some  custom  well  known  at  the  time,  but  now 
lost.  The  simplest  explanation  seems  ^to  be  in  a  refe- 
rence to  tlie  habit  of  the  Parsees  (mentioned  hj  Strabo) 
in  their  worship  to  hold  twigs  of  the  tamarisk,  palm, 
and  the  pomegranate  before  their  mouths. 

(18)  will  I  not  hear  them.— The  time  for  pr^r 
was  past.  They  had  rejected  <jk>d,  and  when  His 
wrath  came  upon  them  it  was  too  late  to  turn  to  Him. 
(See  Prov.  i.  24—28 ;  Matt.  vii.  22, 23.)  The  possibiKty 
of  sinning  beyond  the  term  of  the  day  of  grace  is  one 
of  the  most  important  lessons  of  this  chapter. 


This  chapter  forms  part  of  the  same  continuous  vision 
with  Uie  preceding  one,  but  while  the  former  is  occu- 
pied with  the  exposure  of  the  sin,  this  latter  specifies 
the  consequent  punishment. 

(1)  He  cried  also  .  •  •  with  a  loud  voice.— 
The  pronoun  refers  to  the  same  Being  as  throughout 
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city  to  draw  near,  even  every  man  vnth 
his  destroying  weapon  in  his  hand. 
<2^  And,  behold,  six  men  came  from  the 
way  of  the  higher  gate,  ^  which  lieth  to- 
ward the  north,  and  every  man  ^a 
slaughter  weapon  in  his  hand ;  and  one 
man  among  them  was  clothed  with 
linen,  with  a  writer's  inkhom  ^by  his 
side :  and  they  went  in,  and  stood  be- 
side the  brazen  altar.  (^^  And  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel  was  gone  up  from 
the  cherub,  whereupon  he  was,  to  the 


1   Heb.,  vihich  i«i 
turned. 


S  Heb^  a  veapon 
of  hi*  hreakinff 
inpiecea. 


s  Heb.,   upon  hit 
toiHS. 


i  Heb.,   nuark   a 
mark. 


a  Ex.  12.  7  i  Rev. 
7.x 


5  Heb.,  mine  ears. 


threshold  of  the  house.  And  he  called 
to  the  man  clothed  with  linen,  which. 
had  the  writer's  inkhom  by  his  side ; 
(^^  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  him,  Gk) 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  through 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  ^set  'a  mark 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abomina- 
tions that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof. 
(^>  And  to  the  others  he  said  in  ^mine 
hearing.  Go  ye  after  him  through  the 
city,  and  smite :  let  not  your  eye  spare, 


the  previous  chapter.  His  natnre  is  sufficiently  shown 
bv  the  prophet*s  address  to  Him  in  verse  8 :  "  Ah,  Lord 
God !"  The  "  loud  voice"  was  to  give  emphasis  to  what 
is  said ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  fierceness  of 
the  Divine  indignation  and  wrath. 

Them  that  have  charge  over  the  city.— Not 
earthly  officers,  but  those  to  whom  God  has  especially 
entrusted  the  execution  of  His  will  concerning  Jerusa- 
lem. The  word  is,  no  doubt,  used  often  enough  of 
human  officers,  but  such  sense  is  necessarily  excluded 
here  by  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  vision.  Nor 
does  the  phrase  ^*  everv  man  "  at  all  indicate  that  they 
were  human  beings,  the  same  expression  being  con- 
stantly used  of  angels  (as  in  Gen.  xviii.  1,  2 ;  Josh.  v. 
13;  Judges  xiii.  li;  Dan.  viii.  16,  &c.),  and  the  repre- 
sentation here  being  plainly  that  of  angelic  execu- 
tioners of  Grod's  wrath.  They  appear  only  in  the 
light  of  the  administrators  of  vengeance,  the  des- 
cription of  them  beingthat  each  had  "  his  destroying 
weapon  in  his  hand."  This  is  repeated  in  the  following 
verse. 

(2)  One  man  among  them  was  clothed  with 
linen. — He  was  among  them,  but  not  of  them.  There 
were  six  with  weapons,  and  this  one  without  a  weapon 
formed  the  seventh,  thus  making  up  the  mvstical 
number  so  often  used  in  Scripture.  Be  was  "  clothed 
in  linen,"  the  ordinary  priestly  garment,  and  the  special 
garment  of  the  high  priest  at  the  ceremonies  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.) ;  yet  also  used  by 
others,  and  on  other  occasions,  simply  as  a  garment  of 
purity  and  of  distinction  (comp.  Dan.  x.  5),  so  that  there 
IS  no  need  here  to  8ui)pose  a  priestly  character  attached 
to  this  one.  He  carried  in  his  girdle  the  "  inkhom," 
i.e.,  the  little  case,  containing  pens,  knife,  and  ink,  com- 
monly worn  by  the  Oriental  scribe.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  understand  this  person  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  representation  of  the  Babylonian  god  Nebo,  **  the 
scribe  of  heaven,"  nor,  on  the  other,  as  is  done  by  many 
commentators,  of  our  Lord.  There  is  nothing  men- 
tioned which  can  give  him  any  special  identification. 
He  is  simply  a  necessity  of  the  vision,  an  angelic 
messenger,  to  mark  out  those  whose  faithfulness  to  Grod 
amid  the  surrounding  evil  exempts  them  from  the 
common  doom  (comp.  Kev.  vii.  3).  This  party  are  seen 
coming  "from  the  way  of  the  higher  gate."  The 
courts  of  the  Temple  were  built  in  stages,  the  inner- 
most the  highest.  This,  then,  was  the  gate  of  the  inner 
court,  and  was  on  the  north,  both  as  the  place  where 
the  prophet  had  been  shown  the  idolatries,  and  as  the 
quarter  from  which  the  Ghaldaean  destruction  was 
poured  out  upon  the  nation.  They  took  their  station 
**  beside  the  brazen  altar,"  as  the  central  point  at  once 
of  the  true  worship  of  Israel  and  of  the  present  pro- 
fanation of  that  worship. 
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(3)  The  glory  ...  to  the  threshold.— In  chap, 
viii.  4  the  prophet  had  seen  the  same  vision  as  he  has 
described  in  chap.  i.  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court  of  the  priests,  and  there  it  still  remained.  The 
word  cherub  is  here  used  collectively.  Now  that^>ecial 
glory  above  the  cherubim,  which  represented  the  Divine 
Being  Himself,  was  gone  from  its  place  to  the  threshold 
of  the  house,  but  is  returned  again  in  chap.  x.  1.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  also  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  ordinary  presence  of  Qod  between  the  cherubim  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  within  the  Temple  has  left  its  place, 
and  come  out  to  the  door  of  the  house.  The  two  ideas 
are  indeed  distinct,  and  yet  by  no  means  incapable  of 
being  blended  in  the  imagery  of  a  vision.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  former  is  that  the  command  for  judgment 
froceeds  from  the  very  Temple  itself  to  which  the 
Pharisaic  Jews  looked  as  the  pledge  of  their  safety ; 
while  the  other  would  mean  that  the  Lord  had  already 
begun  to  forsake  His  Temple.  Both  thoughts  are  true, 
and  both  are  emphasised  in  the  course  of  the  vision. 

i^)  Set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads.— The  word 
for  mark  is  literally  a  Tau,  the  last  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  This,  in  many  of  the  ancient 
alphabets,  and  especially  in  that  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews  up  to  this  time,  and  long  retained  upon 
their  coins,  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross — X  or  +. 
Much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  as  the  mark  for  the  Divine  mercy  by  the  older 
Christian  writers,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  and 
Jerome.  This  marking  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  vision, 
but  the  symbolism  is  taken  from  such  passages  as 
Gren.  iv.  15 ;  Exod.  xii  7, 13,  xxviii.  36 ;  and  it  is  used 
several  times  in  the  Apocalypse  (chaps,  vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1).  Such  marks  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  the  angelic  executors  of  Grod's  commands,  and  at 
all  events,  the  symbolism  is  of  value  to  the  human 
mind.  It  is  with  reference  to  such  Scriptural  instances 
of  marking,  doubtless,  that  the  Church  has  provided 
for  the  signing  of  the  baptized  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  distmction  of 
the  marking  has  reference  wholly  and  only  to  character. 
No  regard  is  paid  to  birth  or  position  ;  they  and  they 
only  are  marked  who  mourned  for  the  prevailing  sin- 
fulness,  and  kept  themselves  apart  from  it. 

(5)  Q-o  ye  after  him. —No  interval  is  allowed. 
Here,  as  in  the  corresponding  visions  in  Revelation 
referred  to  above,  judgment  waits  only  until  those 
whom  mercy  will  spare  have  been  protected.  (Comp. 
the  deliverance  of  Lot,  Ckn.  xix.  22—25.)  The  de- 
struction was  to  be  utter  and  complete,  and  was  to 
begin  at  the  sanctuary,  where  theg^ross  sin  of  the  people 
had  culminated.  This  is  one  of  those  many  important 
passages  in  Scripture  (comp.  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Luke 
xxiii.  30;  Bev.  vi.  16,  &o.)  in  which  God  reveals  Sm- 


jDestructian  of  the  Others. 
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The  Coals  of  Fire. 


neither  have  ye  pity :  <^  slay  ^  utterly  old 
and  young,  both  maids,  and  little  chil- 
dren, and  women:  but  come  not  near 
any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark ;  and 
begin  at  my  sanctuary.  Then  they 
began  at  the  ancient  men  which  were 
before  the  house.  <^)  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Defile  the  house,  and  fill  the 
courts  with  the  slain:  go  ye  forth. 
And  they  went  forth,  and  slew  in  the 
city. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they 
were  slaying  them,  and  I  was  left,  that 
I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  cried,  and  said. 
Ah  Lord  God  !  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the 
residue  of  Israel  in  thy  pouring  out  of 
thy  fury  upon  Jerusalem  ? 

<^)  Then  said  he  unto  me.  The  iniquity 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  ex- 
ceeding great,  and  the  land  is  ^fuU  of 
blood,  and  the  city  fall  of  ^perverseness : 
for  they  say,  ""The  Lobd  liiath  forsaken 
the  earth,  and  the  Lobd  seeth  not. 
W  And  as  for  me  also,  mine  ^eye  shall 
not  spare,  neither  wiU  I  have  pity,  but 


1  Heb^  to  de0trne- 

tiffU. 


2  Reh.,  filled  with. 


3  Or.  ftretting  of 
judgment. 


acta.  &UL 


b  ch.6.  U;  ft  7.4; 

&a.i8. 


4  Heb.,   rdumed 
the  word. 


e  ch.LSl 


5  Heb.,  the  holloic 
0/ thine  hand. 


e  Heb.,  WM  Hfted 
up. 


I  will  recompense  their  way  upon  their 
head.  <^^^  And,  behold,  the  man  clothed 
with  linen,  which  Jiad  the  inkhorn  by  his 
side,  *  reported  the  matter,  saying,  I  haVe 
done  as  thou  hast  conmianded  me. 

CHAPTER  X.— (1)  Then  I  looked, 
and,  behold,  in  the  ^firmament  that  was 
above  the  head  of  the  cherubims  there 
appeared  over  them  as  it  were  a  sapphire 
stone,  as  the  appearance  of  the  likeness 
of  a  throne.  (^)  And  he  spake  unto  the 
man  clothed  with  linen,  and  said.  Go  in 
between  the  wheels,  even  under  the 
cherub,  and  fill  ^  thine  hand  with  coals 
of  fire  from  between  the  cherubims,  and 
scatter  them  over  the  city.  And  he  went 
in  in  my  sight.  ^^  Now  the  cherubims 
stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  house, 
when  the  man  went  in ;  and  the  cloud 
filled  the  inner  court.  <*>  Then  the  glory 
of  the  Lobd  *went  up  from  the  cherub, 
and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the 
house ;  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the 


self  as  one  who  will  Tiltimately  take  vengeance 
without  pity  upon  those  who  have  rejected  and  insulted 
TTia  mercy  and  long-suffering  kindness.  The  revela- 
tion of  future  wrath  is  no  less  dear  and  distinct  than 
that  of  love  to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

(7)  Defile  the  house.— The  utmost  possible  pollu- 
tion under  the  Mosaic  economy  was  the  touch  of  a 
dead  body.  (See  Num.  xix.  11;  1  Kings  xiii.  2; 
2  Kings  xziii.  16.)  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Temple 
would  be  spared  this  defilement ;  but  not  onlv  must 
the  execution  of  justice  override  all  technicahties,  as 
at  the  execution  of  Joab  (1  Kings  ii.  28— 31)»  but  in 
this  case  the  very  defilement  itself  was  a  part  of  the 
judgment,  since  God  was  about  to  forsake  His  sanc- 
tuarv,  and  give  over  even  this  to  the  desolations  of  the 
heathen.  From  the  Temple  the  destroying  angels 
passed  out  into  the  ciiy. 

(8)  I  was  left.— The  words  imply  left  alone.  The 
prophet  had  just  before  seen  the  courts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary thronged  with  idolaters  in  the  full  glory  of  their 
heaven-defymff  sin.  Now  it  is  a  city  of  the  dead,  and 
he  is  left  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  dead.  He 
falls  upon  his  face  in  consternation,  and  pleads  that 
"  the  residue  of  Israel "  may  not  be  utterly  destroyed. 
The  sternness  of  the  Divine  answer  leaves  no  room 
for  hope  of  any  mitigation  of  the  judgment.  No 
mention  is  made  here  of  those  who  were  to  be  saved ; 
they  were  so  few  among  the  mass  as  to  have  no  effect 
upon  the  general  impression  of  the  vision.  Yet  they 
are  not  forgotten ;  and  to  show  that  they  are  not,  the 
man  in  Hnen  is  represented  in  the  next  verse  (11)  as 
reporting  that  he  had  executed  the  command  g^ven  him. 

^  This  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  fresh  descrip- 
tion of  the  vision  of  chap,  i.,  but  includes  two  new 
points :  the  giving  up  of  the  ciiy  to  fire  (verse  2),  and 
the  abandonment  of  tne  Temple  (verses  18, 19). 


(1)  As  it  were  a  sapphire  stone.— Comp.  chap, 
i.  26.  No  meution  is  here  made  of  a  being  upon  the 
throne,  but  it  is  implied  by  the  "  he  spake  "  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  The  word  cnerUbvni  corresponds  through- 
out tms  chapter  to  the  living  creatures  of  chap.  i. 

(2)  Unto  the  man  clothed  with  linen.— 
Hitherto,  in  chap,  ix.,  he  has  been  employed  only  in  a 
work  of  mercy  and  protection.  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  now  the  same  person  is  made  the  agent 
of  judgment.  As  God's  love  is  turned  to  wrath  by 
man's  impenitence,  and  as  His  blessings  given  to  man 
become  curses  by  their  abuse,  so  those  employed  by 
Him  as  the  instruments  of  His  loving-kindness  become 
the  very  executioners  of  his  *'  fury."  The  "  coals  of 
fire,"  the  symbols  of  Divine  wrath,  are  represented  as 
"  between  the  cherubim."  In  every  possible  way  it  is 
signified  that  the  impending  doom  is  not  from  man's 
wul,  however  men  may  be  used  as  its  instruments,  or 
from  any  accident,  but  from  God  Himself. 

Scatter  them  over  the  city.— For  its  destmc 
tion.  Perhaps  the  imagery  does  not  signify  anything 
more  than  destruction,  without  especial  reference  to  the 
means  employed;  but  2  Kings  xxv.  9  and  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  19  snow  that  the  Temple  and  city  were  actually 
burned  by  the  Chaldseans,  as  was  often  done  with  con- 
quered cities  that  had  resisted  obstinately. 

(4)  The  glory  of  the  Iiord  went  up  firom  the 
cherub. — As  in  verse  2,  the  singular,  cherub,  instead 
of  the  usual  plural.  Here  it  is  thought  to  designate, 
not  the  four  living  creatures  of  the  vision,  but  the 
cherubim  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat,  and  to  indicate 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence  now  left 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  went  to  the  threshold  of  the  door 
of  the  house,  preparatoiy  to  leaving  it  altogether. 
The  expression  is  obscure,  since  the  place  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  nresence  in  tne  most  holy  place 
is  usually  described  as  '^between  the  cherubim  "  (£xod. 
xxv.  22;  Num.  vii.  89;  Pas.  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1,  &c.).    Of 
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brightness  of  the  Lokd's  glory.  (*>  And 
the  *  sound  of  the  cherubims'  wings 
was  heard  even  to  the  outer  court,  as 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God  when  he 
speaketh. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  he 
had  commanded  the  man  clothed  with 
linen,  saying.  Take  fire  from  between 
the  wheels,  from  between  the  cherubims ; 
then  he  went  in,  and  stood  beside  the 
wheels.  ^  And  one  cherub  ^  stretched 
forth  his  hand  from  between  the  cheru- 
bims unto  the  fire  that  was  between  the 
cherubims,  and  took  thereof,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  him  that  was  clothed 
with  linen :  who  took  it,  and  went  out. 
(®>  And  there  appeared  in  the  cherubims 
the  form  of  a  man's  hand  under  their 
wings. 

(^^  And  when  I  looked,  behold  the  four 
wheels  by  the  cherubims,  one  wheel  by 
one  cherub,  and  another  wheel  by  ano- 
ther cherub :  and  the  appearance  of  the 
wheels  was  as  the  colour  of  a  *  beryl 
stone.  (^^^  And  as  for  their  appearances, 
they  four  had  one  likeness,  as  if  a  wheel 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  wheel. 
(11)  When  they  went,  they  went  upon 
their  four  sides ;  they  turned  not  as  they 
went,  but  to  the  place  whither  the  head 
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looked  they  followed  it;  tliey  turned 
not  as  they  went.  (^>  Ajid  their  whole 
^body,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands, 
and  tiieir  wings,  and  the  wheels,  were 
full  of  eyes  round  about,  even  the  wheels 
that  they  four  had.  ^^>  As  for  the 
wheels,  ^it  was  cried  unto  them  in  my 
hearing,  0  wheel.  <^*>And  every  one 
had  four  faces :  the  first  face  was  the 
face  of  a  cherub,  and  the  second  face 
was  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  third  the 
face  of  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face  of 
an  eagle.  <^>  And  the  cherubims  were 
lifted  up.  This  is  the  living  creature 
that  •  I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar. 
(W)  And  when  the  cherubims  went,  the 
wheels  went  by  them:  and  when  the 
cherubims  lifted  up  their  wings  to 
mount  up  from  the  earth,  the  same 
wheels  also  turned  not  from  beside 
them.  ^^'^  When  they  stood,  these 
stood;  and  when  they  were  lifted  up, 
these  lifted  up  themselves  also  :  for  the 
spirit  *of  the  living  creature  was  in 
them. 

(18)  Then  the  glory  of  the  Lobd  de- 
parted from  off  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  and  stood  over  the  cherubims* 
(i^)And  the  cherubims  lifted  up  their 
wings,  and  mounted  up  from  the  earth 


the  main  point,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^th&t 
the  Divine  presence  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  Temple.  *'  The  house  was  fiUed  with  the 
cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of  the 
Lord's  ^lorj  "  as  He  departed,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  similar  manifestations  (Exod.  xl.  34,  35 ;  1  Kinffs 
viii.  10, 11),  when  God  accepted  the  tabernacle  and  t£e 
Temple  as  the  peculiar  place  of  His  abode. 

(5)  The  sound  of  the  cherubims'  wings. — 
This  sound  indicates  that  the  cherubim  were  alreadv  in 
motion,  for  when  they  stood  they  **  let  down  their 
wings  *'  (chap.  i.  24).  They  were  now  just  on  the  eve 
of  going  away,  and  the  movement  was  a  great  one,  so 
that  the  sound  was  '*  heard  even  to  the  outer 
court."  Throughout  this  chapter  the  8  in  cheru&im^  is 
quite  unnecessary,  since  cheru&tm  is  already  the  Hebrew 
plural  of  cherub. 

Verses  6  and  7  are  not  subsequent  in  time  to  verse  5, 
but  are  simply  a  more  particular  account,  given  paren- 
thetically, 01  what  had  already  been  brie^  mentioned 
in  verse  2. 

^  Verses  8 — 17.*^  largely  a  repetition  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  vision  in  chap,  i.,  but  it  is  here  given  m 
parts,  parenthetically,  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  narrative.  The  course  of  the  narrative  itself  is 
as  follows : — ^After  the  man  in  linen  hasgone  out  (verse 
7),  a  command  is  issued,  "  O  wheel."  They  were  to  set 
themselves  in  motion.  Then  (verse  15)  they  "were 
lifted  up,"  and  (verses  18, 19)  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
departed  "  from  the  Temple,  and  *'  mounted  up  from  the 
earth."  The  re^tition  of  the  description  of  chap.  i.  is 
by  no  means  accidental,  but  serres  partly  to  connect  the 
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various  particulars  with  the  course  of  the  symbolic  nar> 
rative,  and  mainly  to  emphasize  the  identity  of  the 
glory  departimr  from  the  Temple  with  the  Divine  glory 
before  seen.  There  are,  however,  several  variations  from 
the  former  description.  Particularly  in  verse  12  (as  in 
Bev.  iv.  6)  there  is  mention  of  the  abundance  of  eyes, 
a  svmbol  of  vigilance  and  activity,  covering  the  whole 
body  of  the  cnerubim  and  the  wheels.  £i  verse  14, 
after  saying  that  "every  one  had  four  faces,"  as  in 
chap,  i.,  the  particular  faces  are  described,  but  with  this 
important  variation : — the  first  is  said  to  be  "  the  face  of 
a  cnerub,"  instead  of  "  the  face  of  an  ox,"  as  in  chap.  i. ; 
more  exactly  it  is  "  the  &ce  of  the  cherub,"  since  the 
Hebrew  has  the  definite  article.  The  reason  of  this 
variation  and  the  meaning  of  "  the  face  of  the  cherub  '^ 
are  both  obscure.  In  verse  22  it  is  expressly  said  that 
their  faces  were  the  same  as  those  seen  by  the  Ohebar; 
and  again,  in  verses  15 — ^20,  the  whole  vision  is  described 
as  the  "  living  creature  "  seen  by  the  Ghebar.  It  is  plain» 
therefore,  that  the  variation  is  only  in  the  descriplaony 
and  not  in  the  thin^  described.  The  most  natural  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  in  the  text  as  it  stands  is  that  a 
cherub  was  ordinarily  represented  with  the  face  of  an 
ox.  But  there  is  no  eviaence  of  this,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  slight  error  ma]^  have  been  introduced 
mto  the  text.  The  Greek  version  did  not  contain  the 
verse  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  its  Roman  form 
does  not  now.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Alexandrian 
copies  from  the  later  version  of  Theodotion,  and  Theo- 
doret  does  not  recognise  it. 

(19)  Mounted  up  from  the  earth.— In  verse  3 
the  cherubim  stood  by  "  the  right  side  of  the  house,*' 
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in  my  Bight :  when  they  went  ont,  the 
wheels  ako  were  beside  them,  and  every 
one  stood  at  the  door  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  Lobd's  house ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  over  them  above. 

(20)  This  is  the  living  creature  that  I 
saw  imder  the  God  of  Israel  by  the 
river  of  Chebar;  and  I  knew  that  they 
were  the  cherubims.  ^^  Every  one  had 
four  faces  apiece,  and  every  one  four 
wings ;  and  the  likeness  of  the  hands  of 
a  man  was  under  their  wings.  ^^^  And 
the  likeness  of  their  faces  was  the  same 
faces  which  I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
their  appearances  and  themselves :  they 
went  every  one  irtraight  forward. 

CHAPTEE    XL  —  Ci)  Moreover   the 
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spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  brought  me 
imto  the  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house, 
.which  looketh  eastward :  and  behold  at 
the  door  of  the  gate  five  and  twenty 
men ;  among  whom  I  saw  Jaazaniah  the 
son  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah  the  son  of 
Benaiah,  princes  of  the  people.  (^>  Then 
said  he  imto  me.  Son  of  man,  these  are 
the  men  that  devise  mischief,  and  give 
wicked  counsel  in  this  city :  ^^^  which 
say,  '^It  is  not  ''near;  let  us  build  houses: 
this  city  is  the  caldron,  and  we  be  the 
flesh.  (^/  Therefore  prophesy  against 
them,  prophesy,  0  son  of  man. 

(5)  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Loed  fell 
upon  me,  and  said  unto  me.  Speak ; 
Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Thus  have  ve 
said,  0  house  of  Israel :  for  I  know  tne 


sjid  in  verse  18  "  the  glorv  of  tbe  Lord "  left  the 
threshold,  and  resumed  its  place  above  the  waiting  che- 
Tnbim ;  now  the  wh^e  mount  np  from  the  earth,  and 

fo  "  to  the  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  " — ^that  is,  to 
le  main  entrance  of  the  oatermost  court.  The  words 
"every  one"  are  not  in  the  original,  and  shonld  be 
omitted.  "  They  stood,"  op  "  it  stood,"  wonld  be  better, 
the  vision  being  regarded  as  a  whole. 

XI. 

This  chapter  continues  and  concludes  the  vision; 
yet  its  scenes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  consecutive 
with  those  which  have  gone  before.  In  chap.  ix.  all 
who  had  not  the  Divine  mark  upon  their  foreheads 
were  slain  by  the  destroying  angels;  in  chap.  x.  the 
city  it«elf  was  g^ven  up  to  firo ;  but  here  the  evil-doers 
are  again  seen,  and  again  made  the  subject  of  the 

J>ro{>hetic  denunciation.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  a 
ooking  at  the  same  things  from  another  point  of  view 
than  an  account  of  them  in  historical  sequence.  The 
prophetic  vision  shifts  as  in  a  dream,  without  any 
att^pt  to  be  consecutive. 

The  first  part  of  the  chapter  (verses  ] — 12)  is  occupied 
with  judgment  upon  the  sins  of  the  princes,  while  the 
latter  part  (verses  13 — ^21)  foretells  the  Divine  blessing 
npon  tne  repentant  and  restored  remnant  of  the  exiles. 
At  the  close  (verses  22 — ^25)  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
seen  to  depart  altogether  from  the  city,  and  the  prophet 
is  restored  to  Ghalafloa  to  communicate  ihe  vision  to  the 
captives. 

0)  Brought  me  unto  the  east  gate  of  the 
Iiord'8  house. — This  is  the  same  place,  the  main 
outer  entrance  to  the  whole  Temple  enclosure,  to  which 
the  prophet  had  seen  the  cherubim  ao  (chap.  x.  19).  It 
is  not  expressly  said  where  he  was  brought  from ;  but 
the  last  place  mentioned  was  the  court  of  the  priests 
(chap.  viii.  16),  and  so  far  the  vision  appears  to  be  con- 
secutive. Standing  in  that  innermost  court,  he  had 
seen  the  Divine  presence  go  forth  to  the  outer  entrance ; 
and  he  also  is  now  transported  thither. 

Here  he  sees  twenty-five  men,  the  same  number 
"whom  he  had  seen  worshipping  the  sun  in  the  inner 
«onrt.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  priests, 
while  these  seem  to  be  secular  leaders.  Hence  they 
4ure  generally  supposed  to  be  a  different  set  of  men. 
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It  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  impossible  that  they 
may  be  the  same  idolatrous  priests,  who,  by  prostituting 
their  holy  office  to  idolatry,  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
a  sinful  people.  Otherwise,  the  number  twenty-five 
may  represent  the  king,  with  two  princes  from  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes ;  or  is  possibly  a  number  without 
any  other  especial  significance  thim  as  representing  a 
considerable  array  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  the 
nation.  Two  of  these  are  mentioned  by  name.  If  the 
Jaazaniah  here  is  the  same  with  the  Jaazaniah  of  chap, 
viii.  11,  it  settles  the  TK)int  that  the  men  here  are  not 
to  be  imderstood  of  tne  priests,  since  he  there  repre- 
sented a  different  class  (see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  11).  The 
names  are  significant:  Jaazaniah = Jehovah  hears,  son 
of  Azur = the  helper;  Pelatiah  =  God  rescues,  son  of 
Benaiah  ==Jehovah  builds.  Names  of  this  sort  were 
common  enough  among  the  Jews,  but  they  seem  here 
intended  to  bring  out  the  false  hopes  wim  which  the 
people  begged  uiemselves ;  and  in  view  of  this,  the 
sudden  death  of  Pelatiah  (verse  13)  was  particularly 
impressive.  These  princes  were  active  in  misleading 
the  people  to  their  destruction. 

(3)  It  is  not  near ;  let  ns  bnild  houses.— Neither 
the  text  nor  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Authorised 
Version  quite  accurately  represent  Sie  originaL  The  ex- 
pression IS  literally  not  near  io  buiJd  hotues ;  and  it  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  prophecy  and  narrative  of  Jer.  xxix. 
After  the  10,000  (among  whom  was  Ezekiel)  had  been 
carried  captive — and  apparently  shortly  after — Jere- 
miah had  sent  word  to  the  captives  to  build  houses  and 
make  themselves  comfortable,  because  the  captivity 
would  be  long  (verses  5 — 10).  This  greatly  offended  the 
captives ;  and  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet  among  them, 
had  consequently  sent  letters  to  Jerusalem,  asking 
that  Jeremiah  might  be  punished  for  thus  prophesying 
(verses  24—28).  The  princes  of  the  people  now 
appear  in  Ezekiers  vision  as  taking  up  this  prophecy 
of  Jereiniah*s  and  contradicting  it :  "  this  need  of 
building  houses  for  a  long  captivity  is  not  near."  In 
chaps,  vii.  2,  3, 12,  xii.  23,  Ezekiel  expressly  declares 
that  it  is  very  near.  The  princes  further  confirmed  the 
people  in  their  fancied  security  by  comparing  the  city 
to  a  caldron,  the  strong  walk  of  which  should  protect  tlie 
flesh  within  it,  ie.,  the  people,  from  the  fire  of  all  hos- 
tile attack.  In  the  propnecy  of  chap.  xxiv.  6  this  fig^ure 
is  taken  up,  and  a  very  different  application  given  to 
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things  that  come  into  your  mind,  every 
one  of  them.  S^^  Ye  have  multiplied 
your  slain  in  this  city,  and  ye  have 
filled  the  streets  thereof  with  the 
slain.  ^^)  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Your  slain  whom  ye  have 
laid  in  the  midst  of  it,  they  are  the  flesh, 
and  this  city  is  the  caldron :  but  I  will 
bring  you  forth  out  of  the  midst  of  it. 
(®)  Ye  have  feared  the  sword ;  and  I  will 
bring  a  sword  upon  you,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  (®^  And  I  will  bring  you  out  of 
the  midst  thereof,  and  deliver  you  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  and  will  execute 
judgments  among  you.  <^^)  Ye  shall  fall 
by  the  sword ;  I  will  judge  vou  in  the 
border  of  Israel ;  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord.  ^^^^  This  city  shall  not 
be  your  caldron,  neither  shall  ye  be  the 
flesh  in  the  midst  thereof;  but  I  will 
judge  you  in  the  border  of  Israel:  ^^2) and 
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ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  ^for 
ye  have  not  walked  in  my  statutes,  nei- 
ther executed  my  judgments,  but  have 
done  afber  the  manners  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you. 

<^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  pro- 
phesied, that  Pelatiah  the  son  of  Benaiah 
died.  Then  fell  I  down  upon  my  face, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said, 
Ah  Lord  God!  wilt  thou  make  a  full 
end  of  the  remnant  of  Israel  ? 

(^*>  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  <^)  Son  of  man,  thy 
brethren,  even  thy  brethren,  the  men  of 
thy  kindred,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
wholly,  are  they  unto  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  have  said,  G^t  you 
far  from  the  Lord  :  unto  us  is  this  land 
given  in  possession.  <^^)  Therefore  say^ 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Although  I 
have    cast    them    far   off   among    the 


it ;  it  is  also  turned  against  them  immediately  in  verse 
7.  In  consequence  01  this  attitude  and  these  sayings 
of  the  princes,  the  prophecy  of  verses  5— 12  is  now 
directea  against  them. 

(6)  Ye  nave  multiplied  your  slain.— Crimes 
of  violence,  as  well  as  of  licentiousness,  are  always  the 
fruit  of  defection  from  God.  In  this  case  the  apostacy 
of  the  people  had  produced  its  natural  result ;  and  the 
abundant  crimes  against  life  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  terrible  indictment  against  the  city. 

(7)  Your  slain  .  .  .  they  are  the  flesh— They 
had  boasted  of  the  protection  of  their  strong  city:  it 
should  be  a  security  only  to  the  dead  who  had  fallen  by 
their  own  violence.  The  living  who  vainly  trusted  in 
its  strength  should  be  brought  out  of  it,  and  delivered 
as  captives  to  the  stranger.  The  prophecy  hero  takes 
up  their  own  simile  of  verse  3,  and  shows  that  it  shall 
not  avail  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  verse  11  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  figure,  in  their  sense  of  it,  shall 
not  be  true.  The  use  of  and  repeated  recurrence  to  this 
singular  figure  may  illustrate  the  familiaritv  of  the 
people  with  language  of  this  kind,  and  help  us  to 
appreciate  the  figurative  character  of  many  of  Ezekiel's 
expressions. 

(10)  In  the  border  of  Israel.— The  judgment 
should  be  cumulative :  first,  the  sword  should  come 
upon  them  (verse  8) ;  then  they  should  be  driven  out  of 
the  city  in  which  they  trusted,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  (verse  9) ;  and  then,  finally — ^what 
was  most  terrible  to  a  Jew — they  were  to  be  arraigned 
and  punished  "  in  the  border,"  i.e.,  at  the  extremity  or 
outside  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Historically,  it  appears 
from  2  Kings  xxv.  20,  21,  and  Jer.  lii.  9 — 11,  that  the 
general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  carried  the  people  of  the  land  to  the  king  at 
Biblah,  just  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine. 
There  Nebuchadnezzar  pronounced  his  cruel  judg- 
ments upon  them,  slaying  the  king's  sons  before  his 
^es,  and  executing  many  others,  and  then,  putting  out 
Zedekiah's  eyes,  carried  him  and  the  rest  captive  to 
Babylon.  By  all  this,  not  in  repentance,  but  through 
the  experiencing  of  the  Divine  judgments,  they  shoiild 
be  at  last  forced  to  recognise  Jehovah  as  the  Almighty 


Ruler  and  Disposer  of  events.  This  place  of  th& 
judgment,  and  tnis  consequence  of  it,  are  emphatically 
repeated  in  verses  11,  12. 

(IS)  Pelatiah  .  .  .  died.— This  Pelatiah  was  one  of 
the  "princes  of  the  people"  mentioned  in  verses  1,  2 
as  "  those  that  devise  mischief  and  give  wicked  counsel.'^ 
The  prophet's  mind  is  greatly  affected  by  his  sudden 
death,  and  he  earnestly  intercedes  that  in  the  judgments 
God  will  not  "  make  a  full  end  of  the  remnant." 

i^f)  Again  the  word.— This  does  not  mark  th» 
beginning  of  a  separate  prophecy,  but  only  the  Divine 
answer  to  the  prophet  s  intercession.  This  answer 
differs  entirely  &om  the  denunciations  that  have  gone' 
before,  because  it  no  longer  relates  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  (for  whom  intercession  was  in  vain :  chap.  ix. 
9, 10),  but  turns  to  the  exiles,  and  foretells  Gfod^s  mercy 
and  blessing  upon  them. 

(15)  Thy  brethren  —  i.e„  those  who  were  witb 
Ezekiel  in  the  Captivity.  The  expression  is  made  em- 
phatic by  repetition,  and  by  the  addition,  "  men  of  thr 
kindred."  The  people  remaining  in  Jerusalem,  with 
arrogant  confidence  in  themselves,  and  without  sym- 
pathy for  the  exiles,  had  said  to  them,  by  words  and  by 
aee(u, "  We  are  holier  than  you ;  we  dwell  in  the  chosen 
city,  we  have  the  Temple,  the  appointed  priesthood  and 
sacrifices,  and  we  have  in  possession  tne  land  of  the 
Church  of  Gk)d;  you  are  outoasts."  The  prophet  is 
taught  that  these  despised  exiles,  deprived  of  so  many 
pri^dleges,  are  yet  his  true  brethren,  and  that  he  is  to> 
regard  these  as  his  true  kindred  rather  than  the 
corrupt  priests  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  word  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  office  of  Goel,  the  next  of  kin,  whose 
duty  it  was  in  every  way  to  assist  his  impoverished  or 
unfortunate  kinsman.  StiU  further,  these  exiles  are 
called  **  all  the  house  of  Israel  wholly ; "  the  others,  not 
these,  are  cast  out,  and  God  will  make  His  people  from 
those  who  are  now  undergoing  His  purifying  chastise- 
ment. This  contrast  is  carried  out  in  the  following  verses. 

(16)  Therefore  say.— These  words,  again  repeated 
in  verse  17,  refer  to  what  the  people  of  Jerusalem  had 
said  in  verse  15.  Their  saying  these  things  was  & 
reason,  not  for  what  God  would  do,  but  for  "Ws  declar- 
ing His  merciful  purpose  beforehand. 
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heathen,  and  although  I  have  scattered 
them  among  the  countries,  yet  will  I  be 
to  them  as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the 
countries  where  they  shall  come. 
(17)  Therefore  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Go  D ;  I  will  even  gather  you  from  the 
people,  and  assemble  you  out  of  the 
countries  where  ye  have  been  scattered, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  land  of  Israel. 
^^^  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they 
shall  take  away  all  the  detestable  things 


a  Jer.  rs.  39 ;  cb. 
as.  96. 


thereof  and  all  the  abominations  thereof 
from  thence.  <^^  And  *I  will  give  them 
one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony 
heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  an  heart  of  flesh :  <^)  that  they 
may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine 
ordinances,  and  do  them  :  and  they  shall 
be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God. 
(21)  But  as  Jor  them  whose  heart  walketh 
after  the  heart  of  their  detestable  things 


As  a  little  sanctuary. — Bather,  as  a  sanctuary 
for  a  Itttle,  The  original  word  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
adverb  rather  than  an  adjective,  and  in  itself  may  refer 
either  to  time  or  to  amonnt :  either  a  sanctuary  for  a 
little  time,  or  a  sanctnary  in  some  degree.  The  con- 
nection points  to  the  former  as  the  true  sense ;  for  a 
little  while,  during  the  term  of  their  captivity,  God*s 
presence  with  them  spiritually  would  be  instead  of  the 
outward  symbolical  presence  in  His  Temple.  The  con- 
trast is  striking.  (>od  has  already  said  that  he  would 
abandon  the  Temple,  and  give  up  Jerusalem  to  destruc- 
tion, and  cast  out  its  people;  but  now  to  the  exiles, 
scattered  among  the  heathen.  He  would  Himself  be  for 
a  sanctuary. 

(17)  I  will  give  you  the  land  of  Israel.— 
Again  in  contrast  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who 
claimed  the  land  as  their  own  exclusive  possession. 
They  shall  be  cast  out ;  the  exiles  whom  they  despised 
shall  be  gathered  again  and  possess  the  land.  (Comp. 
Num.  xiv.  3,  31,  82,  where  when  the  people  refused  the 
Divine  command  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and 
feared  that  their  little  ones  should  be  a  prey,  the 
doom  came  that  they  should  all  themselves  perish  in 
the  wilderness,  but  their  little  ones  should  iimerit  the 
land.) 

(18)  They  shall  take  away.  —  Chastened  and 
purified  by  their  cliastisement,  they  should  return  to 
the  land  to  do  away  utterly  with  the  abominations 
which  had  caused  their  exile.  Historically,  this  was 
fnUy  realised  in  the  abomination  in  which  idolatry,  the 
great  sin  of  the  people,  was  ever  after  held  among  the 
Jews.  The  change  of  person  from  you  to  th^,  though 
so  common  as  not  necessarily  to  call  for  remark,  may 
yet  here  possibly  indicate  that  what  is  foretold  was 
to  belong  rather  to  their  children  than  to  themselves. 

(19, 20)  Here  follows  one  of  those  germinant  and  ever 
developing  prophetic  promises  which  in  fuller  and 
fuller  degree  have  formed  from  the  very  forst,  and  still 
form,  the  hope  of  the  future.  True  religion  and  a  service 
acceptable  to  God  must  spring  from  a  subjection  of  the 
affections  of  the  heart  to  His  wiU.  Accordingly,  the 
promise  to  Israel  of  old  was :  "  The  Lord  thy  God  wiU 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul "  (Deut.  xxx.  6).  This,  too,  had  been  the 
prayer  of  the  devout  penitent,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart "  (Ps.  li.  10).  But  this  change  is  necessarily  the 
most  difficult  to  effect  in  man,  and  consequently  the 
promise,  though  with  some  degree  of  accomplishment 
as  the  ages  roll  by,  still  looks  forward  to  the  future. 
Ezekiel  here,  and  with  more  fulness  in  chap,  xxxvi.  26, 
27,  speaks  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  blessing  of  the  restora- 
tion. A  marked  progress  was  then  miule  towards  it  in 
the  hearty  abandonment  of  idolatry,  and  the  better 
appreciation  of  religion  as  a  matter  of  internal  heart 


service ;  but  the  prophecy  of  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  given  about 
the  same  time,  shows  that  it  looked  forward  to  the  Mes. 
sianic  days  for  a  more  complete  realisation.  And  cer- 
tainly under  the  Christian  dispensation  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  respect;  but  even  the  closing 
Book  of  Revelation  still  points  forward  to  the  future 
state  of  existence,  when  this  promise  shall  attain  its 
full  realisation  (Rev.  xxi.  3).  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  closing  prophecy  of  the  inspired  volume  follows 
exactly  the  plan  here  laid  out,  of  adding  to  this  glorious 
promise  the  warning  to  "  the  fearful  and  unbelieving." 
What  Ezekiel  foretells  of  the  time  of  the  restoration 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  not  expected  then  to 
receive  its  ultimate  and  complete  fulfilment,  but  only  a 
fulfilment  in  a  degree,  to  be  ever  after  more  and  more 
realised,  until  it  shall  reach  its  consummation  in  the 
heavenly  state. 

(Id)  One  heart.— Unity  of  purpose  among  the 
restored  exiles  was  to  be  at  once  a  consequence  and  a 
condition  of  their  improved  moral  condition.  The 
opposite  evil  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  in  Isa.  liii.  6 :  **  We  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way."  Self-will,  which  leads  to  division,  and  sub. 
mission  to  God's  will  are  necessarilv  contradictory 
terms.  Hence  the  corresponding  promise  in  Jer.  xxxii. 
89 :  "I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,"  and  the 
blessed  realisation  of  this,  described  in  the  first  fervency 
of  the  early  Church  (Acts  iv.  32) :  "  The  multitude  of 
them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul." 

Stony  heart  .  .  .  heart  of  flesh.  —  This 
phraseology  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  but  the  same  thing 
IS  often  descrioed  in  other  terms.  The  figure  here 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  stony  heart  as  unnatural,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  that  word,  unfitting,  and  incongruous ; 
this  is  to  be  removed,  and  in  its  place  is  to  be  substituted 
"an  heart  of  flesh" — one  that  can  be  moved  by  the 
Divine  appeals,  and  is  suitable  to  the  whole  being  and 
condition  of  the  people.  (Comp.  chap,  xxxvi.  26.)  The 
effect  of  this  change  will  be  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  consequently  a  realisation  of  the  covenant 
relation  in  a  fellowship  with  Grod. 

(21)  I  will  reoompense  their  way.— In  striking 
contrast  to  the  mercy  granted  to  the  repentant,  is  set 
forth  here,  as  in  Rev.  xxi.  8,  the  Divine  wrath  upon  the 
impenitent.  It  has  never  been  promised  that  all  men 
shall  be  brought  to  a  true  sense  of  their  relations  to 
Grod,  for  human  responsibility,  and  consequently  power 
of  choice,  is  not  removed;  but  God's  grace  is  never 
in  vain,  and  if  it  does  not  lead  to  blessing  through 
its  acceptance,  must  result  in  greater  conaemnation 
through  its  rejection,     (Comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  16.) 

The  heart  of  their  aetestable  things,  is  a 
figurative  expression.  Idols  in  themselves  are  inani- 
mate things,  out  the  heart  of  the  people  was  so  given 
to  the  spirit  of  idolatry  and  alienation  from  God.  that 
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and  their  abominations,  I  will  recom- 
pense their  way  upon  their  own  heads, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

(22)  Then  did  the  cherubims  lift  up  their 
wings,  and  the  wheels  beside  them ;  and 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  over 
them  above.  ^^^And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
city,  and  stood  upon  the  mountain  which 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 

(2*)  Afterwards  the  spirit  took  me  up, 
and  brought  me  in  a  vision  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  into  Chaldea,  to  them  of  the  cap- 
tivity. So  the  vision  that  I  had  seen 
went  up  from  me.  ^^^  Then  I  spake  unto 
them  of  the  captivity  all  the  things  that 
the  LoBD  had  shewed  me. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— (1)  The  word  of  the 
LoBD  also  came  unto  me,  saying, 

<2)  Son  of  man,  thou  dwellest  in  the 


1  Or.  inrirtmewU. 
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midst  of  a  rebellious  house,  which  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  see  not ;  they  have  ears 
to  hear,  and  hear  not :  for  they  are  a 
rebellious  house.  ^'^  Therefore,  thou  son 
of  man,  prepare  thee  ^  stuff  for  removing, 
and  remove  by  day  in  their  sight ;  and 
thou  shalt  remove  from  thy  place  to 
another  place  in  their  sight :  it  may  be 
they  wiU  consider,  though  they  be  a  re- 
bellious house.  ^*>  Then  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  thy  stuff  by  day  in  their  sight,  as 
stuff  for  removing :  and  thou  shalt  go 
forth  at  even  in  their  sight,  *as  they  that 
go  forth  into  captivity.  ^*)  'Dig  thou 
through  the  wall  in  their  sight,  and  carry 
out  thereby.  <^^  In  their  sight  shalt  thou 
bear  it  upon  thy  shoulders,  avid  carry  it 
forth  itt  the  twilight :  thou  shalt  cover 
thy  face,  that  thou  see  not  the  ground : 
for  I  have  set  thee  for  a  sign  unto  the 
house  of  IsraeL 


the  abstract,  as  nsnal  with  this  prophet,  is  represented 
in  this  concrete,  figurative  form. 

(22)  And  the  wheels  beside  them.— These  are 
the  wheels  described  as  with  the  cherubim,  and  ani- 
mated in  their  movements  by  one  common  impulse  with 
them,  and,  as  all  along,  the  bivine  glory  was  aboTO. 

(23)  Stood  upon  the  mountain.— This  mountain, 
on  the  east  of  the  city,  is  that  which  was  aftervrards 
known  as  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  city,  and  commands  a  view  over  its 
entire  extent.  Here  the  Divine  glory  rested  after 
taking  its  departure  from  the  Temple  and  the  city  in 
the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Here,  in  tne  vision  of  a  later 
prophet  (Zech.  xiv.  4),  the  Lord  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing in  the  day  of  final  judgement.  Here,  not  in  vision, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  proclaimed  the  second  de- 
struction of  the  obdurate  city  (Matt,  zxiv.;  Luke  xxi. 
20) ;  and  from  the  same  mountain  He  made  His  visible 
ascension  into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv.  50, 51 ;  Acts  i.  11, 12). 
The  vision  is  now  closed,  and  the  prophet  is  transported 
in  spirit  back  into  ChaldeBa,  to  declare  what  he  had  seen 
to  his  fellow-captives,  and  show  them  the  vanity  of 
their  trust  in  the  preservation  of  the  gcdlty  city. 

XIL 

The  vision  beii^  finished,  there  follows  a  series  of 
connected  prophecies,  extending  through  chap,  xix, ,  just 
as  the  vision  of  chaps,  iv.,  v.  was  followed  by  the 
prophecies  of  chaps,  vi.,  vii. ;  and  in  this  case,  as  m  the 
former,  the  prophecy  includes  symbolicid  action  (verses 
3 — 7).  In  verse  9  the  people  are  represented  as  inquir- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  action,  and  in  verse  8  the 
Divine  answer  is  spoken  of  as  given  "  in  the  morning  " 
after  the  action ;  it  was,  therefore,  undoubtedly  actmuly 
performed.  The  object  of  this  whole  series  of  prophe- 
cies is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  vision :  to 
show  the  worthlessness  of  the  trust  in  the  preservation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  in  an  early 
release  from  the  Babylonian  yoke.  In  the  present 
chapter  the  prophet  is  required  to  foreshow  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  king  and  the  people  by  a  symbolical  action 
(verses  3—7) ;  to  explain  this  action  (verses  8—16) ;  to 
set  forth  by  another  symbolical  action  the  distress  of 


the  people  (verses  17 — 20) ;  and,  finally,  to  meet  the 
objection  that  these  things  wiU  either  never  occur,  or 
at  least  will  be  long  delayed  (verses  21 — ^28). 

W  A  rebeUiouB  house.— Gomp.  Deut.  i.  26 ;  Bom. 
X.  21.  The  seeing  not  and  hearing  not  is  that  perverse 
refusing  to  see  and  to  hear  so  often  spoken  of  in 
Scripti^e.  (See  Deut.  xxix.  4 ;  Isa.  vi.  9 ;  Jer.  v.  21 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.)  It  was  because  of  this  disposition 
that  the  prophet  was  to  give  them  a  sign  to  which  they 
could  not  shut  their  eyes. 

(3)  Prepare  thee  stuff  for  removing.— The  same 
words  aro  translated  in  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  "  Furnish  thyself 
to  go  into  captivity."  StuffincLadcB  all  that  an  emi^ant 
would  requiro,  clothes,  utensils,  &c.;  and  "romoving" 
is  the  same  word  as  is  translated  captivity  in  verse  4. 
The  symbolical  action  was  that  of  one  preparing  to  leave 
his  home  to  go  into  captivity.  The  prophet  is  to  make 
his  preparations  during  the  day,  and  to  carry  forth  his 
stuff  (verse  7),  but  not  himself  to  go  forth  until  even 
(verse  4).  The  action  seems  to  be  that  of  one  who  must 
abandon  his  home,  using  the  whole  day  to  carry  out  all 
he  can  with  the  purpose  of  saving  it,  and  then  himself 
leaving  the  house  when  the  day  is  done. 

(5)  Dig  thou  through  the  wsill.— This  is  a  sub- 
sequent action,  as  shown  by  verse  7.  The  wall  was 
probablv  of  adobe,  sun-dried  orick,  the  common  building 
material  of  the  countir,  and  there  was,  therof  oro,  no 
great  difficultv  in  digging  through  it ;  but  this  way  of 
entering  the  house  indicates  something  of  stealth  and 
secrecy.  He  was  to  carry  forth  his  goods  openly 
through  his  door  during  the  day,  and  then  to  ro-enter 
at  evening,  and  secrotly  to  carry  forth  those  things 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  be  ulowed  to  take  away. 

(fi)  Bear  it  .  •  •  carry  it.— The  pronouns  are  not 
in  the  original,  and  are  better  omitted.  Otherwise,  the 
'*  it "  mignt  seem  to  refer  to  the  stuff  already  carried 
out  during  the  day.  Bead,  "  Thou  shalt  bear  upon  thy 
shoulders,  and  carry  forth  in  the  dark."  The  wor^ 
rendered  '*  twilight  is  used  only  here  and  in  verse  12, 
and  in  Gren.  xv.  17,  and  means  dark. 

That  thou  see  not  the  ground.— This  coveiing 
of  the  face  might  primarily  be  a  token  of  grief ;  but  as 
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<7)  And  I  did  so  as  I  was  commanded : 
I  brought  forth  my  stuflF  by  day,  as  stuflF 
for  captivity,  and  in  the  even  I  ^digged 
through  the  wall  with  mine  hand;  I 
brought  it  forth  in  the  twilight,  and 
I  bare  U  upon  my  shoulder  in  their 
eight. 

t®>  And  in  the  morning  came  the  word 
of  the  Lord  unto  me,  saying,  <^)  Son  of 
man,  hath  not  the  house  of  Israel,  the 
rebellious  house,  said  unto  thee.  What 
doest  thou  ?  t^>  Say  thou  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  This  burden  eon-- 
cemeth  the  prince  in  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  that  are  among  them. 
<^J  Say,  I  am  your  sign :  like  as  I  have 
done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  them : 
^they  shall  remove,  and  go  into  captivity. 
<^)  ^d  the  prince  that  is  amon^  them 
shall  bear  upon  his  shoulder  in  uie  twi- 
light, and  shall  go  forth :  they  shall  dig 
tLrough  the  wall  to  carry  out  thereby : 
he  sh^  cover  his  face,  that  he  see  not 
the  ground  with  hds  eyes.    <^>  My  "net 
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also  will  I  spread  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
be  taken  in  my  snare :  and  I  vdll  bring 
him  to  Babylon  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans ;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though 
he  shall  die  there.  <^*>  And  I  will  scatter 
toward  every  wind  all  that  are  about 
him  to  help  him,  and  all  his  bands ;  and 
I  will  draw  out  the  sword  after  them. 
W  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
LoBD,  when  I  shall  scatter  them  among 
the  nations,  and  disperse  them  in  the 
countries.  ^^^  But  I  will  leave  ^a  few 
men  of  them  from  the  sword,  from  the 
famine,  and  from  the  pestilence;  that 
they  may  declare  all  their  abominations 
among  the  heathen  whither  they  come ; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

<^^)  Moreoyer  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  me,  saying, 

<^®^Son  of  man,  eat  thy  bread  with 
quaking,  and  dnnk  thy  water  with 
tremblmg  and  with  caremlness ;  ^^^>  and 
say  unto  the  people  of  the  land.  Thus 


the  whole  action  is  distinctly  prophetic  (and  is  so  in- 
terpreted; see  verses  11 — ^14),  so  especially  was  this  sign. 
(Sc^  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  in  2  Kings 
XXV.  4—7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4 — 7,  Hi.  7 — ^11.)  The  king,  with 
his  men  of  war,  escaped  from  the  city  secretly  bynight, 
was  pnrsned  and  captured,  and  carried  to  ililMah, 
where  his  eyes  were  pnt  ont,  and  he  was  then  taken  in 
chains  to  Babylon. 

(8)  In  the  morning.— This  implies  that  the  fore- 
^oinff  symbolical  action  was  actually  performed,  since 
the  Divine  message  comes  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  people  (verse  9),  "  What  doest  thou  P  • 

(10)  All  the  house  of  Israel.— The  burden,  (or 
messaffe  of  woe)  was  directed  immediately  to  the  king 
and  his  princes,  but  the  people  were  also  necessarily 
inTolved.  Israel  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  used  for  the 
then  existing  nation,  which  was  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  whole,  although  composed  chiefly  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah. 

(U)  Your  sign. — ^The  change  of  pronoun  is  inten- 
iionaL  The  prophet's  action  was  to  be  a  sign  not  only 
to  Zedekiah  ana  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  to 
those  in  captiYity,  since  they  rested  their  hope  upon  the 
safety  of  the  holy  city. 

(12)  They  shall  dig  through  the  wall.— This 
circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  histoir  of  Zede- 
kiah*s  flight ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  it 
flguratiydy,  since  such  a  breach  in  uie  walls  at  a  place 
unwatched  by  the  enemy  might  easily  be  arranged  to 
secure  secrecy,  and  as  easify  be  passed  over  in  the 
brevity  of  the  historical  account.    (See  Note  on  verse  6.) 

Shall  cover  his  f)EU3e«— This  he  would  naturally 
do  to  avoid  recognition ;  but  the  words  were  doubtless 
meant  also  as  an  intimation  of  what  is  more  plunly 
hinted  in  the  following  verse. 

(IS)  Yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall 
die  there. — The  prophet  does  not  explain  how  this 
could  be ;  but  Jeremiah  (chap.  lii.  11)  makes  it  plain  by 
recording  that  2jedekiah's  eyes  were  put  out  in  Biblah, 


before  he  was  carried  to  Babylon.  Josephus  has  a 
curious  story  {AvUiq,  x.  7,  §  2),  that  Zedekiah  was  in- 
clined to  believe  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah  that  he 
should  be  carried  captive  to  Babylon ;  but  when  Ezekiel 
sent  this  prophecy  to  Jerusalem,  saying  tliat  he  should 
not  see  the  land,  he  conceived  the  two  prophecies  to  be 
contradictoiT,  and  so  disbelieved  them  both.  Zedekiah's 
death  in  Babylon  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  lii.  11. 

(14)  I  will  scatter  toward  every  wind.— The 
people  of  Judah  were  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
only,  but  many  of  them  were  scattered  wherever  they 
could  find  refuge ;  and,  finally,  the  remnant  left  in  the 
land  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  alter  the  murder  of  his 
governor  Gredaliah,  escaped  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xli — ^xliii.). 

(16)  May  declare  all  their  abominations.— 
This  they  were  to  do,  that  the  false  impression  that 
Grod  was  unable  to  protect  His  people  miffht  be  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  the  heathen,  and  the  truth 
that  He  was  punishing  them  for  their  sins  be  made 
known.  They  should  ao  it  both  by  word  of  mouth  (as 
in  Jer.  xxii.  8,  9),  and  also  by  their  conduct  (as  in  chap, 
xiv.  22,  23).  The  word  "  few  "  is  literally,  as  shown  in 
the  margin,  vfien  of  number,  t.e.,  men  who  can  easily  be 
number^  or  counted;  and  in  the  very  similar  ex- 
pression in  the  original  for  *'  declare,"  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  word,  something  like  our  **  count "  and  "  re- 
count." 

They  shall  know,  may  grammatically  refer  either 
to  the  heathen,  or  to  the  Israelites  in  their  dispersion ; 
but  the  latter  is  so  constantly  the  refrain  of  these 
prophecies  (see  verse  20,  e.g,),  that  it  is  also  to  be 
understood  here. 

(15)  Eat  thy  bread  with  quaking.  —  This  is 
another  symbolical  action,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
immediately  explained.  The  prophet  is  to  eat  and 
drink  as  men  in  the  terror  and  distress  of  a  siege. 

(Id)  Unto  the  people  of  the  land,— i.e.,  of  the 
knd  of  Ghaldsea :  Ezetiel's  fellow-captives.  All  these 
prophecies,  though  concerning  Jerusalem  and  its  people. 
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saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  land  of  Israel ; 
They  shall  eat  their  bread  with  careful- 
ness, and  drink  their  water  with  asto- 
nishment, that  her  land  may  be  desolate 
from  ^all  that  is  therein,  because  of  the 
violence  of  all  them  that  dwell  therein. 
<^^  And  the  cities  that  are  inhabited 
shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the  land  shall 
be  desolate ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 

<2i)  And  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
nnto  me,  saying, 

(22)  Son  of  man,  what  is  that  proverb 
that  ye  have  in  the  land  of  Israel,  say- 
ing. The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every 
vision  faileth  ?  <23)  Tell  them  therefore. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  make 
this  proverb  to  cease,  and  they  shall  no 
more  use  it  as  a  proverb  in  Israel ;  but 
say  unto  them.  The  days  are  at  hand, 
and  the  effect  of  every  vision.  <24)  j^q,. 
there  shall  be  no  more  any  vain  vision 
nor  flattering  divination  within  the 
house  of  Israel.  ^25)  j^q^  i  am  the  Lord  : 
I  will  speak,  and  the  word  that  I  shall 
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speak  shall  come  to  pass ;  it  shall  be  no 
more  prolonged:  for  in  your  days,  O 
rebellious  house,  will  I  say  the  word, 
and  will  perform  it,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

(26)  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  me,  saying, 

(27)  Son  of  man,  behold,  they  of  the 
house  of  Israel  say.  The  vision  that  he 
seeth  is  *for  many  days  to  come,  and  he 
prophesieth  of  the  times  that  are  far  offl 
('•*>  Therefore  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  There  shall  none  of  my 
words  be  prolonged  any  more,  but  the 
word  which  I  have  spoken  shall  be  done, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  Xm.— a)  And  the  word 
of  the  Lord  ca  me  unto  me,  saying, 

(2)  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the 
prophets  of  Israel  that  prophesy,  and 
say  thou  unto  2  them  that  prophesy  out 
of  their  own  *  hearts.  Hear  ye  the  word 
of  the  Lord  ;  <*>  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Woe  unto  the  foolish  prophets, 
that  *  follow  their  own  spirit,  *and  have 
seen  nothing!      W  Q  Israel,  thy  pro- 


were  immediately  addressed  to  the  exiles,  and  their 
teaching  was  primarily  for  them.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  that  all  these  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  corresponding 
utterances  of  Jeremiah,  made  in  Jerusalem,  were  sent 
to  Ghaldflsa. 

From  all  that  ib  therein. — The  margin,  which  is 
the  literal  rendering,  explains  this :  "  The  hmd  shall  be 
stripped  of  its  richness  and  excellence,  of  all  that 
makes  it  desirable." 

(21—28)  These  verses  contain  two  distinct  messages 
from  the  Lord  (verses  21 — ^25  and  26 — 28),  both  designed 
to  meet  the  objection  that  warning  prophecies  had 
been  uttered  now  for  a  long  time,  and  as  they  had  not 
come  to  pass  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  their  fulfil- 
ment, at  least  until  some  far  distant  future.  It  is 
always  the  tendency  of  sinful  man  to  take  this  ground 
while  experiencing  the  long-suffering  and  forbearance 
of  God  (see  Eccles.  viii.  11 ;  Amos  vi.  3 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
43;  1  Thess.  v.  3);  and  the  scoff,  ''Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming  P  "  will  still  continue  to  the  end 
of  time  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  In  this  case,  the  objection  was 
evidently  encouraged  by  false  prophets  (verse  24),  and 
accordingly  the  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  them. 

(22)  In  the  land  of  Israel,  is  not  here  simply 
equivalent  to  the  "  in  Israel "  of  verse  23,  but  refers 
to  a  proverb  current  among  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
carried  into  captivity,  and  who  fancied  that  they  should 
not  be. 

(23)  The  effect  of  every  vision.— The  sense 
would  be  made  clearer  by  rendering  "  the  accomplish- 
ment "  of  every  vision. 

XTTT. 

A  ^phecy  very  similar  to  this  was  uttered  by 
Jeremiah  (chap,  xxiii.),  only  a  few  years  before,  against 
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the  false  prophets  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  It  is  not 
unlikely  ttiat  Ezekiel  may  have  read  it ;  as  Jeremiah 
(chap.  xxix.  1)  certainly  sent  some  of  his  prophecies  to- 
those  in  the  captivity,  and  it  is  altogether  prooable  that 
he  knew  its  substance.  He,  however,  addresses  himself 
here  to  the  false  prophets  among  the  captives  (see  verse- 
9),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  (verses  17 — 23) 
especially  to  the  prophetesses.  Li  both  parts  their 
conduct  is  first  described  (verses  3 — 7,  17 — 19),  and 
then  their  doom  (verses  8— -16,  20 — 23).  Such  false 
prophets  have  always  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the 
truth  (just  as  false  teaching  within  the  Church  now  i» 
far  more  dangerous  than  any  attack  from  without),  and 
they  especiauy  abounded  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Jeremiah  speaks  repeatedly  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  him  in  Judssa  (chaps,  xiv.  13,  14,  xxiii.  9, 13, 
16,  21,  25,  xxvii.,  xxviii.),  and  expressly  mentions  also 
their  activity  among  the  exiles  (chap.  xxix.  15—22). 

(3)  Foolish  prophets.— Theywerecertainly ^ooZwA. 
who  undertook  to  forge  the  name  of  the  Omniscient,  as 
it  were,  to  utterances  of  their  own  devising.  Folly, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  not  merely  an  intellectual  failing,  but  was  always 
associated  with  moral  obliquity.  (See  Fs.  xiv.  1,  and 
Proverbs  throughout.)  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is 
better  expressed  in  the  margin:  these  prophets  were 
"  seers  of  that  which  they  have  not  seen. ' 

(*)  Like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts.— The  com- 
parison is  sufficiently  close  if  it  is  considered  as  extend- 
ing only  to  these  mischievous  men  living  unconcerned 
among  the  ruins  of  their  state  and  country,  as  the  foxes 
find  tneir  home  in  desolated  cities  (Lam.  y.  18) ;  but 
many  extend  the  simile  to  the  imdermining  of  the 
g^und  by  the  foxes,  as  these  prophets  accelerated  the 
ruin  of  their  people. 
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phets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts. 
(*)  Ye  have  not  gone  up  into. the  ^gaps, 
neither  'made  np  the  hedge  for  the 
house  of  Israel  to  stand  in  the  battle  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  ^^J  They  have  seen 
vanity  and  lying  divination,  saying,  The 
Lord  saith :  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent 
them:  and  they  have  made  others  to 
hope  that  they  would  confirm  the  word. 
<7>  Have  ye  not  seen  a  vain  vision,  and 
have  ye  not  spoken  a  lying  divination, 
whereas  ye  say,  The  Lord  saith  it;  albeit 
I  have  not  spoken  ? 

^J  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  ye  have  spoken  vanity,  and  seen 
lies,  therefore,  behold,  I  am  against  you, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  ^^)  And  mine  hand 
shall  be  upon  the  prophets  that  see 
vanity,  and  that  divine  lies  :  they  shall 
not  be  in  the  *  assembly  of  my  people, 
neither  shall  they  be  written  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  house  of  Israel,  neither  shall 
they  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel ;  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God. 

<^^>  Because,  even  because  they  have 
seduced  my  people,  saying,  «Peace;  and 
there  was  no  peace ;  and  one  built  up  ^a 
wall,  and,  lo,  others  daubed  it  with  un- 
tempered  mxyrter:     (^^>  Say  unto  them 
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which  daub  it  with  untempered  wxyrtery 
that  it  shall  fall :  there  shall  be  an 
overflowing  shower;  and  ye,  O  great 
hailstones,  shall  fall ;  and  a  stormy  wind 
shall  rend  it,  <^^  Lo,  when  the  wall  is 
fallen,  shall  it  not  be  said  unto  you,, 
Where  is  the  daubing  wherewith  ye 
have  daubed  it?  ^^^  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  even  rend  it 
with  a  stormy  wind  in  my  fury;  and 
there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower  in 
mine  anger,  and  great  hailstones  in  my 
fury  to  consume  it,  <^*)  So  will  I  break 
down  the  wall  that  ye  have  daubed  with 
untempered  m^orter,  and  bring  it  down  to 
the  ground,  so  that  the  foundation 
thereof  shall  be  discovered,  and  it  shall 
fall,  and  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the 
midst  thereof:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord.  (^)Thus  wiU  I  accom- 
plish my  wrath  upon  the  wall,  and  upon 
them  that  have  daubed  it  with  untem- 
pered worker,  and  will  say  unto  you.  The 
wall  is  no  more,  neitner  they  that 
daubed  it;  (^^)  to  vrit,  the  prophets  of 
Israel  which  prophesy  concerning  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  see  visions  of  peace  for 
her,  and  there  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 


(5)  Ye  have  not  gone  up  into  the  gaps.— The 
change  of  person  is  frequent  enongh  in  prophecy, 
and  especially  common  in  Szekiel.  It  is  changed  back 
in  verse  6,  and  changed  again  in  verse  7.  The  gaps 
refer  to  the  breaches  in  the  wall  made  by  the  enemy, 
which  became  the  rallying  point  of  every  brave  l«ider 
(see  chap.  xxii.  30),  and  the  following  words  express 
essentially  the  same  thought.  The  word  **  hedge"  should 
rather  be  translated  wall — "  neither  h&ve  ve  built  up  the 
waQ."  The  false  prophets,  like  the  hireling  shepherds 
of  John  z.  12,' were  only  selfish,  and  had  no  care  for 
the  flock.  The  whole  language  is  figurative,  the 
breaches  in  the  material  walls  representing  the  moral 
decay  of  the  people. 

(6)  They  nave  made  others  to  hope.— Omit  the 
word  **  others,"  which  is  not  in  the  original,  and  translate, 
"  The  Lord  hath  not  sent  them  that  they  should  hope  " 
— t.e.,  thejr  h&ve  no  ground  to  expect  that  their  pro- 
phecies will  prove  true,  becfkuse  they  have  no  warrant 
for  uttering  them. 

W  The  assembly  of  my  people.— The  original 
word  bears  also  the  meanings  placed  in  the  margin,  but 
the  sense  here  is  correctfy  given  in  the  text.  The 
several  clauses  are  intended  to  emphasise  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  false  prophets  from  the  people  of  God : 
thev  shall  not  be  in  the  congregation;  tneir  names 
shall  not  be  written  in  the  genealogical  regfisters  of 
Israel;  thev  shall  not  even  enter  the  land  when  the 
purified  and  repentant  people  should  once  more  return. 

ao)  One  built  up  a  wall.— The  original  word  is 
used  for  a  partition  wall— of  course  a  comparatively 
slight  wall — as  noted  in  the  margin ;  in  verse  12,  how- 
ever,  the  ordinary  word  for  an  outer,  or  a  city  wall,  is 


used.  One  of  the  false  prophets  would  build  a  wall, 
set  up  of  his  own  device — some  vision  as  a  defence 
against  the  warnings  of  calamity;  and  his  fellow» 
would  join  in  his  deceit  by  covering  this  wall  "  with, 
untempered  mortar."  The  word  is  not  the  usual  on^ 
for  plaster,  and  indeed  is  used  in  this  sense  only  in 
these  verses  and  in  chap.  xxii.  28.  Elsewhere,  the 
word  is  used  in  Job  vi.  6=:un8avouryf  Lam.  ii.  14= 
foolish  things f  and  a  closely.related  form  in  Jer.  xxiii. 
13=folly  (marg.,  an  absurd  thing).  Here  (and  also  in 
verses  II,  14, 15)  it  must  mean  plaster,  but  the  use  of 
the  word  elsewhere  shows  plainlv  enough  what  sort  of 
plaster  is  intended.  Calvin  unaerstands  it  of  mortar 
mixed  with  sand  and  water  only,  the  lime  bein^  left 
out.  It  is  still  a  common  practice  in  the  East,  as  it  has 
always  been,  to  cover  over  their  walls  with  stucco.  In 
this  case  the  other  false  prophets  are  represented  as 
joining  with  the  one  who  built  the  wall  bjr  covering 
over  its  weaknesses  and  defects  with  a  fair-seemiug 

glaster.     (Oomp.  Matt,  xxiii.  27 ;  Acts  xxiii.  3.)    They 
elped  on  the  ^htsion  by  giving  it  the  weight  of  their 
induence,  and  persuading  the  people  to  believe  a  lie. 

(11)  Qreat  hailstones. — Hail  is  unusual  in  Pales, 
tine,  but  its  destructive  effects  were  well  known.  The 
figure  of  this  prophecy  may  be  compared  with  the 
parable  of  Matt.  vii.  27. 

m  Where  is  the  daubing  P— The  basis  of  all 
their  false  prophesying  being  destroyed  by  the  coming 
judgments,  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  their  words 
woTud  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  all.  As  it  is  said  in 
verse  14,  the  wall  itself  being  thrown  down  to  its  very 
foundation,  they  who  have  tried  to  make  the  people 
trust  in  it  shall  be  overwhelmed  in  its  ruin. 
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^^)  Likewise,  thou  son  of  man,  set  thy 
iace  gainst  the  daughters  of  thy  people, 
which  prophesy  out  of  their  own  heart ; 
And  prophesy  thou  against  them,  ^^  and 
^ay,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Woe  to 
the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all  ^arm- 
holes,  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head 
sof  every  stature  to  hunt  souls !  Will  ye 
hunt  the  souls  of  my  people,  and  will  ye 
:fiaye  the  souls  alive  that  come  unto  you? 
<^And  will  ye  pollute  me  among  my 
people  for  handfuls  of  barley  and  for 
pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls  that 
.should  not  die,  and  to  save  the  souls 
^ye  that  should  not  live,  by  your  lying 
to  my  people  that  hear  your  lies  ? 

(20)  Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
<God;  Behold,  I  am  against  your  pil- 
lows, wherewith  ye  there  hunt  the  souls 
''to  make  them  fly,  and  I  v^ill  tear  them 
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from  your  arms,  and  will  let  the  souls 
go,  even  the  souls  that  ye  hunt  to  make 
them  fly.  <^)  Your  kerchiefs  also  will  I 
tear,  and  deliver  my  people  out  of  your 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  in  your 
hand  to  be  hunted ;  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lobd.  <^>  Because  with 
lies  ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  whom  I  have  not  made 
sad  ;  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  tilie  wicked,  tiiat  he  should  not 
return  from  his  wicked  way,  *»  *  by  pro- 
mising him  life :  <®>  therefore  ye  shall 
see  no  more  vanity,  nor  divine  divina- 
tions :  for  I  will  deliver  my  people  out 
of  your  hand :  and  ye  shall  Imow  that  I 
am  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— Ci)  Then  came  cer- 
tain of  the  elders  of  Israel  unto  me,  and 


(17—23)  Likewise,  thou  son  of  man,  €et  thy  face 
•  •  . — This  passage  deals  with  a  class  of  people,  the 
false  prophetesses,  who  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Tme  prophetesses,  as  in  the  case 
of  Miriam  (Exod.  xy.  20),  Deborah  (Judges  iv.  4),  and, 
at  this  very  time,  Huldah  (2  Kines  xxii.  14 ;  2  Ghron. 
xxxiv.  22),  and  somewhat  later,  iNoadiah  (Neh.  vL  14), 
jtre  frequently  spoken  of,  and  continued  to  exist  in  New 
Testament  tunes,  as  in  the  case  of  Anna  (Luke  ii.  36). 
It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  as  fklse  prophets 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  true,  the  same  thing  would 
happen  with  the  other  sex,  and  we  find  en>ress  mention 
•of  a  false  prophetess  in  Bey.  ii.  20.  Their  course,  in 
prophesying  "  out  of  their  own  heart,"  deceiving  the 
people,  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  false 
prophets ;  but  they  are  described  as  doing  this  in  ways 
usuited  to  their  sex.  Of  the  general  meaning  of  tms 
description  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  it  with  certainty  in  the  details,  because  of  the 
occurrence  of  some  words  of  uncertain  meaning,  found 
nowhere  else,  and  of  some  others  in  an  unusual  sense. 
Without  attempting  a  discussion  of  each  single  word, 
(which  would  be  useless  except  with  a  careful  examina- 
tion  of  the  original),  the  following  is  given  as  the  most 
probable  transition  of  yerses  18^21 ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered  that  several  of  the  words,  like  the  similar 
ones  in  Isa.  iii.  16 — ^24,  are  so  uncertain  that  tiiere  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  their  exact  meaning : — 
"  Woe  to  those  who  fasten  charms  on  every  finger.joint, 
that  place  kerchiefs  on  heads  of  every  height  to  snare 
souls.  Will  ye  snare  the  souls  of  m^  people,  and  keep 
your  own  souls  alive  P  U9)And  will  ye  profane  me 
with  my  people  for  handfuls  of  barley,  and  for  pieces  of 
bread,  to  slay  souls  that  should  not  die,  and  to  make 
Jive  souls  that  should  not  live,  by  your  lying  to  my 
people  who  hearken  to  a  lie  P  (20)  Therefore,  thus  saitn 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  am  against  your  charms, 
when  ye  snare  the  souls  like  birds,  and  I  will  tear  tiiem 
from  your  arms,  and  will  let  the  souls  go,  the  souls  that 
ye  are  snaring  like  birds.  (^)  Your  kerchiefs  also  will 
I  tear,  and  dmiver  my  people  out  of  your  hand,  and  they 
shall  be  no  more  in  your  hand  to  be  snared ;  and  ye 
ishaU  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  {See  Excursue  viii, 
At  the  end  of  this  book,  on  chap.  xiiL  verses  6,  7, 14.) 
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(18)  Sonls.— This  word  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  variety  of  significations.  Here  and  in  the  f  ollowipg 
verses  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  persons, 

09>  Handfuls  of  barley.— It  was  an  ancient  cus- 
tom  to  bring  presents  to  a  prophet  on  consullang  him 
(1  Sam.  ix.  7,  o ;  1  Kings  xiv.  3) ;  but  as  barley  was  a 
cheap  grain,  and  handrals  a  veir  smaU  quantity,  these 
worois  show  the  exceedingly  small  gains  for  which  these 
false  prophetesses  were  wifling  to  pervert  the  truth,  and 
lead  tne  people  to  destruction.  Grod  was  *'  polluted  "  by 
attaching  His  name  and  authority  to  that  which  was 
not  true,  and  would  not  come  to  pass,  thus  "  making 
Him  a  liar  "like  themselves.  Like  all  falsehood,  their 
lies  tended  both  ways — to  entice  the  upright  to  their 
ruin,  and  to  give  false  security  to  the  widced.  It  is 
alwa^  impossible  that  a  perversion  of  the  truth, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Divine  judgments,  can  be 
harmless. 

Hear  your  lies.— Or,  hearken  to  a  lie.  The 
words  imply  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  pleasing 
falsehood,  and  the  state  of  things  is  that  described  by 
Jer.  v.  31.  ''The  prophets  propheey  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people 
love  to  have  it  so." 

(23)  Ye  shall  see  no  more  vanity.— As  so  often 
the  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  same  form  with  the 
sin.  Tnese  false  prophetesses  had  sinned  by  their 
lyiDg  visions,  and  they  should  see  them  no  more,  oecause 
tne  event  should  soon  expose  their  utter  falsity  to  the 
eyes  of  all.  The  result  would  be  the  deliverance  of 
God's  people,  whom  they  sought  to  ensnare,  and  their 
own  conviction,  not  in  penitence,  but  under  judgment,, 
that  He  is  the  Lord. 

XIV. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  distinct  but  closely- 
connected  prophecies,  the  first  of  which  (verses  1 — 11) 
was  called  out  by  the  coming  of  the  elders  to  enquire 
of  the  prophet,  and  announces  to  them  that  God  will 
not  answer,  but  will  destroy  idolatrous  enquirers; 
while  the  second  (verses  12 — ^23)  shows  the  falsity  of 
the  hope  that  God  will  spare  the  land  for  the  sake  of 
the  righteous  that  may  oe  therein.  Both  of  these  are 
closely  connected  with  the  prophecies  that  have  gone 
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sat  before  me.  (^>  And  the  word  of  the 
LoBD  came  xinto  me,  saying,  <^)  Son  of 
man,  these  men  have  set  up  their  idols 
in  their  heart,  and  pnt  the  stombling- 
block  of  their  iniquity  before  their  fiEice : 
should  I  be  enquired  of  at  all  by  them  ? 
<*>  Therefore  speak  unto  them,  and  say 
unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Every  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  that 
setteth  up  his  idols  in  his  heart,  and 
putteth  the  stxunblingblock  of  his  ini- 
quity before  his  face,  and  cometh  to  the 
prophet;  I  the  Lobd  will  answer  him 
that  cometh  according  to  the  multitude 
of  his  idols ;  <^)  that  I  may  take  the 
house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart,  be- 
cause they  are  all  estranged  from  me 
through  tiLeir  idols. 
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(«)  Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be- 
pent,  and  turn  ^yourselves  from  your 
idols;  and  turn  away  your  fEices  from 
all  your  abominations.  ^^>  For  every  one 
of  &e  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  in  Israel,  which  separ- 
ateth  himself  from  me,  and  setteth  up 
his  idols  in  his  heart,  and  putteth  the 
stumblingblock  of  his  iniquity  before 
his  face,  and  cometh  to  a  prophet  to  en- 
quire of  him  concerning  me ;  I  the  Lobd 
will  answer  him  by  myself :  <®)  and  I  will 
set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will 
make  him  a  'sign  and  a  proverb,  and  I 
will  cut  him  on  from  the  midst  of  my 
people;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lobd. 


before,  and  are  doubtless  placed  in  their  chronological 
order,  as  uttered  in  the  second  year  of  Ezekiel's 
ministry,  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  his  captivity. 

(1)  Certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel.— There  is 
no  distinction  intended  here  between  the  elders  of 
Israel  and  the  elders  of  Judah  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  a  deputa- 
tion  sent  to  the  prophet  from  Jerusalem.  Israel  is 
now  becoming  the  orainary  name  of  the  existing  nation, 
except  where  it  is  used  with  some  special  mark  of 
distinction.  The  object  of  their  enquiry  is  not  men. 
tioned,  nor  is  it  even  expressly  said  that  tney  made  anj 
enquiry;  but  the  message  to  them  implies  this,  and 
from  what  is  said  to  them  we  may  probably  gather 
what  was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Already  tmd  by 
the  previous  prophecies  that  Qod  would  not  spare 
Jerusalem  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  His  long  for. 
bearance  hitherto  was  no  warrant  for  its  continuance, 
th^  still  evidently  cherished  the  hope  that»  however 
sinful  they  mis^ht  be  in  themselves,  their  city  would 
yet  be  dehverea  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  men  who  lived 
therein.  With  such  thoughts  in  their  minds  the  elders 
came  and  sat  before  the  prophet,  in  whose  fearless 
words  they  had  already  learned  to  have  confidence,  and 
awaited  wnat  he  might  have  to  say  to  them. 

(3)  Have  set  up  their  idols  in  their  heart.— 
It  was  not  the  open  idolatry  of  Judssa  which  is  re. 
proved  among  these  elders  of  the  captivity;  that  had 
already  passed  away,  but  still  their  heart  was  not 
right.  Like  Lot's  ^rife,  they  longed  for  that  which 
they  dared  not  do.  With  such  a  disposition,  they  were 
in  the  greatest  danger,  putting  **  the  stumbling-block 
of  their  iniquity,"  the  temptation  to  sin,  mrectly 
before  them.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  kept  them- 
selves  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God,  so  that  it  was 
idle  to  imagine  He  would  allow  Himself  to  be  enquired 
of  by  them.  The  question  implies  the  negative  answer 
which  is  fully  expressed  in  the  following  verses. 

W  Will  answer  him  that  cometh.— The  words 
thctt  eomefh,  not  being  in  the  original,  should  be 
omitted.  The  yerb  answer  in  the  ori^nisd  is  in  the 
passiye,  and  has  a  reflexive  sens€E="I  will  show  myself 
answering,"  a  softer  form  than  the  English.  The 
principle  that  when  man  persists  in  going  counter  to 
Uod's  known  will  He  will  allow  him  U>  misunderstand 
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that  will,  is  abundantly  established  by  such  instances 
as  that  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  20)  and  of  Micaiah 
(1  Kings  xxii.  15).  No  man  can  hope  to  know  what 
God  would  have  him  to  do  unless  his  own  heart  is  truly 
submissive  to  the  Divine  will.  The  threat  here  is,  that 
the  man  coming  to  inquire  of  God  with  a  heart  full 
of  idolatry,  shidl  receive  no  true  answer  from  that 
Omniscience  which  he  does  not  respect;  but  will 
rather  find  himself  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  his  own 
heart.  This  idea  is  more  folly  developed  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.    (Gomp.  Isa.  xliv.  20.) 

X^  Bepent  and  turn.— The  announcements  of  the 
previous  verses  form  the  basis  for  the  earnest  call  to  a 
true  repentance.  There  can  be  no  hope  for  Israel  in 
any  merely  outwa|:d  reformation;  they  have  to  do 
with  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  only  repentance 
acceptable  to  Him  is  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
affections  of  the  heart. 

(7)  Or  of  the  stranger.— Under  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, "  the  stranger"  living  among  the  Israelites  was 
bound  to  observe  a  certain  outward  deference  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  just  as  a  foreigner  in  any  country  now 
is  bound  to  respect  in  certain  things  tne  law  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives.  Israel  being  a  theocracy, 
its  fundamental  law  against  idol-worship  could  not  be 
violated  with  impunity  by  those  who  sought  the  pro. 
tection  of  its  government  (Lev.  xvii.  10  ;^  xx.  1,  2,  &c.). 
In  this  case,  however,  outward  idolatry  is  not  alleged, 
as  the  accusations  of  this  verse  and  verse  4  refer  only 
to  the  secret  idolatry  of  the  heart;  and  the  point 
insisted  upon  is  not  so  much  the  idol- worship  in  itself, 
as  the  hyprocrisy  of  attempting  to  join  with  this  the 
enquiring  of  the  Lord.  God  declares  that  He  will 
answer  such  hypocrisy,  in  whomsoever  it  may  be  found, 
not  by  the  prophet  through  whom  the  enquiry  is  made, 
but  by  Himself  interposing  to  punish  the  enq|uirer,  and 
to  make  him  an  example  to  deter  others  from  a  like  course. 

(8)  Will  make  him  a  si^.— The  text  of  the 
Hebrew  is  here  preferable  to  its  margin,  which  has 
been  followed  by  our  translators,  as  well  as  by  the 
ancient  versions.  There  is  a  sindlar  threat  in  bent, 
xxviii.  37 ;  and  the  clause  should  be  rendered,  "  will 
make  him  desolate  (or  destroy  him)  for  a  sign  and  a 
proverb."  The  English  almost  loses  the  idea  of  the 
wonder  which  will  be  occasioned  by  the  severity  of 
God's  dealings  with  the  false  worshipper. 
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Threat  of  Famine. 


(^)  And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived 
when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the 
Lord  "have  deceived  that  prophet,  and 
I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  him, 
and  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of 
my  people  Israel.  (^^^And  they  shall 
bear  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  : 
the  punishment  of  the  prophet  shall  oe 
even  as  the  punishment  of  him  that 
seeketh  v/iito  him  ;  ^^^>  That  the  house  of 
Israel  may  go  no  more  astray  from  me, 
neither  be  polluted  any  more  with  all 
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their  transgressions ;  but  that  they  may 
be  my  people,  and  I  may  be  their  God^ 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

(12)  The  t\rord  of  the  Lord  came  again 
to  me,  saying,  (^^  Son  of  man,  when  the 
land  sinneth  against  me  by  i^espassing 
grievously,  then  will  I  stretch  out  mine 
hand  upon  it,  and  will  break  the  ^  staff 
of  the  bread  thereof,  and  will  send  famine 
upon  it,  and  will  cut  off  man  and  beast 
from  it :  <i*^  'though  these  three  men, 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they 


(9)  And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived.— The  exact 
sense  of  the  original  is,  "If  a  prophet  be  persuaded 
and  speak  a  word,  I  the  Lord  have  persuaded  that 
prophet."  The  thought  is  thus  in  close  connection 
with  what  precedes ;  in  verses  3,  4,  7,  the  Lord  has 
refused  to  aDow  an  answer  through  the  prophet  to  the 
hypocritical  enquirer;  but  if  the  prophet,  by  giving 
the  desired  answer,  allows  himself  to  become  a  par- 
taker of  the  sin  which  Grod  abhors,  then  Grod  will  treat 
him  according  to  that  general  method  of  dealing  with 
sin  which  is  here  described.     He  ''persuades"  the 

frophet  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  hardened 
^haraoh's  heart,  by  making  such  persuasion  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  immutable  moral  laws  which  He 
has  ordained.  Men  are  held  back  from  sin  only  by 
God's  own  Holy  Spirit  drawing  them  towards  Himself. 
When  they  set  this  aside  by  transgressing  God's  com- 
mands, the  ineritable  tendency — the  tendency  under 
the  moral  laws  Grod  has  estabhshed — is  to  further  sin. 
Hence  the  prophet  who  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, contrary  to  Ck>d*s  command,  to  answer  the 
hypocritical  enquirer  at  all,  would  inevitably  be  per- 
suaded further  to  answer  him  according  to  his  desires. 
Grod  does  not  force  men  either  to  receive  the  truth  or 
to  act  righteously.  If,  notwithstanding  His  remon- 
strances, their  hearts  are  set  upon  wrong.  He  will  even 
give  them  up  and  ''send  them  strong  delusion  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie  "  (2  Thess.  li.  11).  We  are 
too  often  told  in  Scripture  of  this  method  of  the 
Divine  dealing  to  leave  any  room  for  us  to  misunder- 
stand the  principle.  The  result  is  a  terrible  one,  but  it 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  all  we  can  observe  of  the 
Divine  work  in  nature.  The  man  that  refuses  the 
medicine,  must  sink  under  the  disease.  The  principle 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Ahab  (1  Kings 
zxii.  19---23),  wnere  the  Lord  is  represented  as  sending 
a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of  the  prophets,  that  they 
might  counsel  the  king  to  the  wrong  course  he  was 
already  determined  to  take.  Grod  is  declared  to  do 
this  because  it  was  the  result  under  His  moral  laws  of 
the  wicked  and  domineering  spirit  of  the  king  who 
had  driven  away  the  true  prophets  and  gathered  around 
himself  those  who  were  willing  to  pervert  their  office 
and  prophesy  falsely  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Of  course 
this  IS  not  to  suppose  that  Grod  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  sin  and  deceit;  but  He  has  ordained  that  sin  shall 
punish  itself,  and  when  the  heart  rejects  Him,  He 
withdraws  His  Spirit  from  it  and  gives  it  up  to  its 
own  delusions.  Thus  when  Saul  s  heart  became 
alienated  from  Grod,  and  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  de- 
parted from  "  him,  the  evil  spirit,  which  came  instead, 
is  said  to  be  "  from  the  Lobd"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14). 
This  kind  of  judgment  is  necessarily  more  common  in 
times  of  great  and  general  declension  from  the  right. 


Hence  false  prophets  were  especially  abundant  towards 
the  close  of  the  Mngdom  of  Judah,  and  form  a  marked 
characteristic  in  the  New  Testunent  prophecies  of 
"  the  last  days."  No  more  terrible  judgment  can  be 
imagined  than  that  of  thus  giving  up  the  sinner  to  the 
consequences  of  his  own  sin. 

Will  destroy  himftom  the  midst  of  my  people 
Israel. — This  is  not  the  word  which  is  so  often  used 
in  the  penalties  of  the  law,  "  will  cut  him  off  from  my 
people.  The  latter  refers  only  to  excommunication, 
to  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people ; 
'  but  this  means  that  the  untrue  prophet  shall  literally  be 
destroyed,  like  Balaam  (Num.  xxxi  8),  among  the 
enemies  of  God  with  whom  he  had  cast  in  his  lot 

(11)  May  go  no  more  astray.— Here  is  given  the 
object  of  all  the  previous  severity  of  judgment — that 
Israel  may  be  brought  to  a  true  repentajice  and  be 
reunited  in  communion  with  Grod. 

The  prophet  is  now  directed,  in  a  distinct  communi- 
cation, to  meet  the  thought  which  was  evidently  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  Jerusalem  would  yet  be 
spared  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  dwelling  therein, 
as  had  been  promised  to  Abraham  even  in  the  case  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  (Gten.  xviii  23— B2).  The  course 
of  thought  is  this  :  If  any  land  should  sin  as  grievously 
as  Israel  had  done,  and  God  should  send  a  judgment, 
it  would  not  be  spared,  though  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job 
were  in  it.  This  is  repeated  in  connection  with  each 
one  of  four  successively  mentioned  judgments;  and 
then  the  climax  is  reached,  that  much  less  can  Jeru- 
salem be  spared  when  all  these  judgments  are  combined 
together.  In  the  end,  the  justice  of  the  Divine  dealings 
shall  be  acknowledged. 

A  few  years  earlier,  Jeremiah  (chaps,  xiv.,  xv.)  had 
uttered  a  very  similar  prophecy  in  connection  with  the 
denunciation  of  fals6  prophets  (chap.  xiv.  13,  15)  in 
which  not  only  he  himself  is  forbidden  to  intercede 
for  the  x>^ople  (chap.  xiv.  11),  but  it  is  said  (chap.  xv. 
1)  that  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Samuel  would  be 
unavailing. 

(13)  When  the  land  sinneth.— The  definite  article 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  should  be  omitted,  as  the 
proposition  is  a  general  one.  Also  the  future  tenses 
throughout  the  verae  should  be  rendered  as  present, 
in  accordance  with  this  character  of  a  general  state- 
ment: "When  a  land  sinneth  .  .  .  and  I  stretch 
out  .  .  .  and  break  the  staff  .  .  .  and  send 
famine  .  .  .  and  cut  off."  The  particular  judg- 
ment of  famine  was  threatened  in  the  warnings  of  the 
law  (Lev.  xxvi.  26 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  38—40),  and  also,  in 
immediate  connection  with  it,  all  the  other  woes  here 
mentioned. 

(14)  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.— These  three  are 
selected,  doubtless,  not  only  as  examples  of  eminent 
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sliotild  deliver  hid  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

(15)  If  X  cause  noisome  beasts  to  pass 
through  the  land,  and  thej  ^  spoil  it,  so 
that  it  be  desolate,  that  no  man  may 
pass  through  because  of  the  beasts : 
'<i®)  tfumgh  these  three  men  were  *in  it, 
CLS  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Gron,  they  shall 
deliver  neither  sons  nor  daughters ;  they 
only  shall  be  delivered,  but  l£e  land  shall 
be  desolate. 

^^^  Or  if  I  bring  a  sword  upon  that 
land,  and  say.  Sword,  go  through  the 
land ;  so  that  I  cut  off  man  and  beast 
from  it :  (^>  though  these  three  men  were 
in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  JLord  God,  they 
shall  deliver  neither  sons  nor  daughters, 
but  they  only  shall  be  delivered  them- 
selves. 

(w)  Or  if  1  send  a  pestilence  into  that 
land,  and  pour  out  my  fury  upon  it  in 
blood,  to  cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast : 
(«>)  though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
in  it,  00  I  live>  saith  the  Lord  God,  they 
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shall  deliver  neither  son  nor  daughter ; 
they  shall  bvi  deliver  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness. 

(21)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
^How  much  more  when  I  send  my  four 
sore  judgments  upon  Jerusalem,  the 
sword,  and  the  famine,  and  the  noisome 
beast,  and  the  pestilence,  to  cut  off  from 
it  man  and  beast?  ^^)  Yet,  behold, 
therein  shall  be  left  a  remnant  that 
shall  be  brought  forth,  both  sons  and 
daughters :  behold,  they  shall  come 
forth  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  see  their 
way  and  their  doings  :  and  ye  shall  be 
comforted  concerning  the  evil  that  I 
have  brought  upon  Jerusalem^  even  con- 
cerning all  that  I  have  brought  upon  it. 
(28)  And  they  shall  comfort  you,  when  ye 
see  their  ways  and  their  doings  :  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  have  not  done  without 
cause  all  that  I  have  done  in  it,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XV.— <i)  And  the  word  of 


holiness  themselvecr,  bat  as  men  who  had  been  allowed 
to  be  the  means  of  saying  others.  For  Noah's  sake  his 
whole  family  had  been  jspared  (Gen.  vi.  18) ;  Daniel 
was  the  means  of  saving  his  companions  (Dan.  ii.  17, 
18) ;  and  Job's  friends  had  been  spared  in  consequence 
of  his  intercession  (Job  xlii.  7,  8).  Moses  and  Samnel 
might  seem  still  more  remarkable  instances  of  the 
value  of  intercessory  prayer;  but  these  had  already 
been  cited  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  zv.  1).  The  mention  of 
Daniel,  a  contemporarv  of  ±2zekiel,  with  the  ancient 
patriaixshs,  Noah  and  Job,  need  occasion  no  surprise. 
The  distance  in  time  between  Noah  and  Job  was 
greater  than  between  Job  and  Daniel,  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  there  was  need  of  the  mention  of  a  con- 
temporary to  bring  ont  the  thought — ^were  there  in 
Jerusalem  the  most  holy  men  of  either  past  or  present 
times  it  would  sTail  nothing.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Daniel  was  separated  from  Ezekiel  by  cir. 
<3amstance8  which  created  a  distance  between  them 
corresponding  to  that  which  separated  him  in  time 
from  tbe  patnarchs.  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  among  the 
captives ;  Daniel  had  now  been  for  about  twelve  years 
in  important  office  at  the  royal  court,  and  possessed  of 
ihe  very  highest  rank.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion 
for  the  strange  supposition  that  the  reference  is  to 
some  older  Daniel,  of  such  eminence  as  to  be  spoken  of 
in  the  way  he  is  here  and  in  chap,  zxviii.  3,  and  yet 
whose  name  has  otherwise  completely  faded  out  from 
history.  But  besides  all  this,  there  was  an  especial 
propriety,  and  even  necessity  for  ihe  purpose  in  hand, 
that  Daniel  should  be  mentioned.  He  was  not  only  in 
high  office,  but  was  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar by  whom  Jerusalem  was  to  be  destroyed.  He 
was  also  a  very  holy  man,  and  a  most  patriotic  Israelite. 
The  Jews,  th^ef ore,  might  well  have  thought  that  his 
influence  would  avail  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity, 
and  by  placing  his  name  in  the  list,  their  last  hope  was 
to  be  dashed  as  it  could  be  by  nothing  else, 
(i^-ao)  In  these  verses  the  same  declaration  is  re- 
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peated,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  with  each  one  of  three 
other  instruments  of  punishment,  with  only  such  varia- 
tions of  phraseology  as  are  required  for  rhetorical 
reasons.  The  phrase  "their  own  souls"  is  here  also 
simply  equivalent  to  ''themselves."  The  judgments 
mentioned  are  all  iaken  from  the  warnings  in  Lev.  xxvi., 
the  famine  from  verse  26,  the  wild  beasts  from  verse 
22,  the  sword  and  also  the  pestilence  from  verse  25. 

(21)  My  four  sore  judgment8.~The  teaching  of 
the  preceding  eight  verses  is  here  gathered  vp  into  its 
climax.  In  tne  case  of  any  one  of  the  four  punishments 
mentioned  in  succession,  the  presence  of  the  holiest  of 
men  should  be  of  no  avail  to  avert  it ;  how  much  more 
then,  when  all  these  are  combined  in  the  jud|;ment 
upon  Jerusalem,  will  it  be  impossible  to  stay  its  doom. 

(22)  Ye  shall  be  comforted  concerning  the 
evil. — In  this  and  the  following  verse  it  is  promised 
that  a  remnant  shall  be  brought  from  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  is  clearly  implied  that  they  shall  come  to  Babvlonia. 
There  the  present  exiles  shall  see  them,  and  thus  be 
comforted.  But  in  what  sense  comforted  ?  The  con- 
nection absolutely  decides  this :  "  when  ye  see  their 
ways  and  their  doings,  ye  shall  know  that  I  have  not 
daae  without  cause  all  ^t  I  have  done  in  it."  That 
is,  when  you  see  the  wickedness  of  this  remnant,  you 
will  cease  to  mourn  over  the  judgment,  for  you  cannot 
but  perceive  that  it  was  a  righteous  act  of  God.  The 
expression  "  sons  and  dau^ters "  is  used  in  verse 
22  with  reference  to  the  same  phrase  in  verses  16, 18, 
and  20;  and  the  form  "they  shall  comfort  you"  in 
verse  23  is  explained  by  what  is  said  in  verse  22,  not  as 
meaning  "  they  shall  administer  comfort,"  but  "  they 
shall  be  a  cause  of  comfort"  by  showing  yon  their 
exceeding  wickedness. 

XT. 

This  short  chapter  contains  a  single  simile  and  its 
application,  designed  to  show  that  Israel,  having  failed 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  chosen^ 
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the  LoBD  came  unto  me,  saying,  (^>  Son 
of  man.  What  is  the  vine  tree  more  than 
any  tree,  or  than  a  branch  which  is 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest  ?  (^>  Shall 
wood  be  taken  thereof  to  do  any  work  ? 
or  will  men  take  a  pin  of  it  to  hang  any 
vessel  thereon  ?  W  Behold,  it  is  cast 
into  the  fire  for  fuel ;  the  fire  devonreth 
both  the  ends  of  it,  and  the  midst  of  it 
is  burned.  ^Is  it  meet  for  any  work? 
C*)  Behold,  when  it  was  whole,  it  was 
'meet  for  no  work:  how  much  less 
shall  it  be  meet  yet  for  any  work,  when 
the  fire  hath  devoured  it,  and  it  is 
burned? 

(6)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Gron; 
As  the  vine  tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  which  I  have  given  to  the  fire  for 
fuel,  so  will  I  give  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.     ^)  And  I  will  set  my  face 
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against  them;  they  shall  go  out  from 
one  fire,  and  another  fire  shall  devour 
them ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  set  my  face  against  them. 
(8)  And  I  will  make  the  la^d  desolate, 
because  they  have  ^committed  a  tres- 
pass, saith  the  Lord  Gron. 

CHAPTEE  XVI.— (1)  Again  the  word 
of  the  LoBD  came  unto  me,  sayings 
(^)  Son  of  man,  cause  Jerusalem  to  know 
her  abominations,  (^>  and  say.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  unto  Jerusalem;  Thy 
*birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite^ 
and  thy  mother  an  Hittite.  (^)  And  aa 
for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day  thou  wast 
bom  thy  navel  was  not  cut,  neither  wast 
thou  washed  in  water  ^to  supple  thee  ; 
thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled 


were  worthless,  and  could  have  no  other  end  than  de- 
struction. 

<2)  What  is  the  vine  tree  P— The  comparison  of 
Israel  to  a  vine  or  to  a  vineyard  is  common  in  Scripture 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  8 — 13 ;  Isa.  v.  1 — 7  ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Hosea  x,  1 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33 — 41,  &c.),  and  is  very  apt ;  for  the  vine, 
brin^g  forth  its  appointed  fruit,  was  among  the  most 
precious  of  the  earth's  productions,  but  facing  this, 
was  utterly  worthless  for  anything  but  fuel,  ^e  fact 
that  Israd  did  not  yield  the  fruit  required  is  not 
especially  mentioned,  being  taken  for  granted  here,  and 
abundantly  expressed  in  the  connected  prophecies. 
The  fruit  of  righteousness,  as  our  Lord  has  shown  in 
John  XY.  1 — 8,  under  the  same  figure  of  the  vine,  is 
only  possible  by  a  steadfast  clinging  to  the  Source  of 
lighteousness,  and  this  was  the  point  in  which  the 
Jews  of  this  time  had  signally  failea. 

(5)  How  much  less  shall  it  be  meet?— The 
worthlessness  of  the  wood  of  the  vine  having  been 
shown  in  verse  3,  and  it  having  been  said  in  verse  4 
that  it  is  therefore  "  cast  into  uie  fire,"  the  climax  is 
here  reached.  According  to  verse  4,  it  is  burned  off  at 
the  ends,  and  then  the  remnants  are  pushed  also  into 
the  fire  to  be  burned,  just  as  one  would  do  with  grape 
branches  to  save  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  up.  This 
comparison  is  carried  out  in  verse  7. 

(7)  Shall  go  out  from  one  fire  and  another 
flre  •  •  • — ^The  words  one  and  another  are  not  in  the 
original  and  may  be  omitted,  and  the  articles  inserted : 
"  they  go  from  the  fire,  and  the  fire  devours  them." 
This  was  exactly  the  condition  of  IsraeL  Partially 
consumed  in  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments,  they 
had  been  again  and  again  overtaken.  The  "ends" 
were  already  gone;  now  "the  midst  of  it"  was  to  be 
burned  up — ^the  final  result,  as  always,  being  a  recog- 
nition of  Qod. 

XYI. 

In  the  magnificent  allegory  which  occupies  this 
chapter,  the  sin  and  consequent  rejection  of  Israel  is 
set  forth  in  still  btronger  terms  than  in  anything  which 
has  gone  b^ore.  There  are  three  main  parts  of  the 
chapter :  the  sin  (verses  3 — 34),  the  punishment  (verses 
35--52),  and  the  final  restoration  of  Israel  (verses  53 — 


63).  The  extreme  aggravation  of  the  sin  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  Israel  had  no  original  claim  upon 
GU)d's  favour,  nor  anything  to  make  her  attractive— 
she  was  merely  an  eiqposed  and  repulsive  foundling 
(verses  3 — 5)— when  Grbd  took  pi^  upon,  and  saved^ 
and  cared  for  her  (verses  6,  7).  itien  when  she  had 
come  of  age.  He  entered  into  covenant  with,  and 
greatly  blessed  her  (8 — 14);  but  she  proved  utterly 
unfaithful  to  her  covenant — ^an  unfaithful  wife ;  wanton 
beyond  all  precedent  (15 — 34).    Hence  her  punishment. 

(3)  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land 
of  Canaan. — In  the  ongmal  the  words  "  births  "  and 
"  nativities  "  are  in  the  pmral,  already  indicating  what 
the  whole  context  makes  plidn,  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  natural,  but  to  the  spiritual  origin  of  Israel. 
So  our  Lord  says  to  the  Jews  of  His  time,  "  Te  are  of 
your  father,  the  devil "  (John  viii.  44 ;  comp.  Matt.  iii. 
9) ;  and  Isaiah  addresses  his  contemporaries  as  "  rulers 
of  Sodom"  and  "people  of  Qomorrha"  (Isa.  i.  10). 
The  word  births,  as  indicated  by  the  margin,  comes 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  cut  or  dig  out,  as  stone  from  the 
quar^ ;  and  there  is  a  play  upon  this  sense  in  Isa.  li. 
1.  Israel's  character,  her  spiritual  nativity,  was 
thoroughly  Ganaanitish. 

An  Amorite  •  •  •  an  Hittite.— These  two  tribes, 
especially  the  former,  as  the  most  prominent  in  Canaan, 
are  frequently  put  for  the  whole  (Gen.  xv.  16 ;  Dent.  i. 
44,  with  Num.  xiv.  45 ;  Josh.  x.  5 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  11, 
&c.).  The  dealings  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan  were 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  (Qen,  xxiii. ;  xxvL  34, 85 ; 
xxvii.  46;  xxviii.  1,  6—8).  This  once  great  and 
powerfid  nation  had  almost  faded  from  history;  but 
their  monuments  and  inscriptions  are  just  now  begin- 
ing  to  be  discovered  and  deciphered. 

w  Washed  in  water  to  supple  thee.— The 
various  particulars  of  this  and  the  following  verse 
describe  a  child  cast  out  into  the  field  immediately 
upon  its  birth,  unpitied  by  any  one,  and  in  a  condition 
in  which  it  must  soon  have  perished.  Neither  the  text 
nor  .the  margin  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  sense  of  the 
word  translated  "  to  supple,"  the  probable  meaning  of 
which  is  "  to  cleanse.  The  rubbing  of  the  body  of 
the  new-bom  infant  with  salt,  a  custom  still  prevailing 
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at  all.  ^^  None  eye  pitied  thee,  to  do 
any  of  these  nnto  thee,  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  thee ;  but  thou  wast  cast  out 
in  the  open  field,  to  the  lothing  of  thy 
person,  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  bom. 
(^)  And  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
saw  thee  ^  pollute  in  thine  own  blood, 
I  said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy 
blood.  Live ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee  when 
ffiou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live.  (^)  I  have 
'caused  thee  to  multiply  as  the  bud  of 
the  field,  and  thou  hast  increased  and 
waxen  great,  and  thou  art  come  to  'ex- 
cellent ornaments  :  thy  breasts  are  fash- 
ioned, and  thine  hair  is  grown,  whereas 
thou  wast  naked  and  bare.  (^^  Now  when 
I  passed  by  thee,  and  looked  upon  thee. 
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behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love ; 
and  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee,  and 
covered  thy  nakedness :  yea,  I  sware 
unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  thou 
becamest  mine.  <*^  Then  washed  I  thee 
with  water;  yea,  I  throughly  washed 
away  thy  *blood  fi:om  thee,  and  I 
anointed  thee  with  oil.  <^^)  I  clothed 
thee  also  with  broidered  work,  and  shod 
thee  with  badgers'  skin,  and  I  girded 
thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered 
thee  with  silk.  <^)  I  decked  thee  also 
with  ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelets 
upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck. 
(^)  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead, 
and  earrings  in  thine  ears,  and  a  beau- 


in  some  parts  of  the  east,  probably  had  a  symbolical, 
as  well  as  a  supposed  physical  effect;  and  is  re- 
commended for  the  latter  reason  by  Gralen  {De  Sanit,  1. 
7).  The  wrapping  the  body  tightly  in  swaddling-bands 
(Gomp.  Luke  ii.  7)  is  still  common,  even  in  Italy.  The 
time  nere  referred  to  in  the  life  of  Israel  is  that  in 
which  it  passed  from  its  embryonic  state  in  the  family 
of  the  patriarchs  to  a  nation  in  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
Despisea,  oppressed,  and  enslaved,  no  other  people 
ever  became  a  nation  under  such  circumstances. 
Humanly  speaking,  national  life  was  an  impossibility 
for  them. 

(6)  Live.— While  they  were  in  this  condition,  God 
took  pity  on  them.  Me  delivered  them  from  their 
oppressors ;  He  nused  up  a  leader  for  them ;  He  gave 
them  a  law  and  a  Church,  with  its  priesthood  and 
its  sacraments ;  He  led  them  into  the  Luid  of  promise, 
delivered  them  from  their  enemies,  and  constituted 
them  a  nation  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  their  growth  and  development  in  all  righteousness. 
The  sense  is  well  exj^ressed  in  our  version;  but  the 
original  does  not  contain  the  word  when,  nor  words  cor- 
responding to  the  words  in  italics.  The  connection  shows 
that  "  in  thy  blood  "  is  to  be  taken  with  "  I  said,"  and 
not  with  *'  bve ; "  it  was  while  Israel  was  in  its  unclean 
and  neglected  condition  that  the  sracious  word  **  live  " 
was  spoken.  The  Ghaldee  parapnrast  has  adopted  the 
other  connection,  and  ingeniously  explained,  "I  re- 
vealed myself  that  I  might  redeem  you,  because  I  saw 
that  you  were  afflicted  in  your  bondage;  and  I  said 
unto  you,  In  the  blood  of  circumcision  1  will  pity  you, 
and  I  said  unto  you,  In  the  blood  of  the  passover  I  will 
redeem  you."  The  word  poUuted  is  better  rendered 
by  the  margin,  trodden  tmder  foot,  referring  to  their 
oppressed  condition  in  Egypt. 

(7)  I  have  caused  thee.--Omit  the  *'  have,"  and 
modify  the  tenses  throughout  the  verse.  "  I  caused 
thee  .  .  .  thou  didst  increase  and  wax  tall  .  .  .  and 
came  to  beauty  .  .  .  were  fashioned  ,  .  .  was  grown." 
Jn  the  first  clause,  "caused  thee  to  multiphr,"  the 
literal  sense  takes  the  place  of  the  figurative ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  verse  describes  Israel  as  a  young  woman  just 
growing  up  into  the  beauty  of  early  womanhood.  The 
phrase  "  excellent  ornaments "  is  somewhat  difficidt ; 
but  is  now  generally  understood  as  meaning  literally 
"  ornament  of  cheeks,"  i,e.,  beauty.  The  whereas  in 
the  last  clause  may  give  the  impression  of  a  contrast 
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between  the  state  described  and  the  former  one  of 
infancy;  this  is  not  intended.  But  the  meaning  is, 
that  while  Israel  was  thus  growing  into  the  full 
development  and  beauty  of  womanhood,  she  was  still 
"  naked  and  bare." 

(8)  Now  when  I  passed  by  thee.— Here,  as  in 
verse  6,  omit  the  when,  and  render,  "  and  I  passed  by 
thee."  Two  separate  visits  are  spoken  of :  the  one  in 
Israel's  infancy  in  Egvpt,  when  God  blessed  and  mul- 
tiplied her  (verse  6) ;  the  other  when  she  had  become  a 
nation,  and  God  entered  into  covenant  with  her  in  the 
Exodus  and  at  Sinai.  The  verse  describes  this  covenant 
in  terms  of  the  marriage  relation,  a  figure  very  frequent 
in  Scripture.  On  the  phrase  "  spread  my  skirt,"  comp. 
Ruth  ill.  9,  and  on  "  becamest  mme,"  Ruth  iv.  10. 

(9— U)  These  verses  describe  the  purifications  and 
reparations  for  marriage  to  one  of  high  rank  (comp. 
Esm.  ii.  9, 12).  The  reaEty  correspondi^  to  the  figure 
is,  of  course,  the  Divine  care  over  Israel  at  Sinai,  in 
the  wilderness,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

00)  Badgers'  skin.— See  Ex.  xxv.  5.  The  thing 
intended  is  a  fine  kind  of  leather  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  some  sea  animal;  but  the  critics  differ  as  to 
the  particular  animal  intended,  whether  the  dolphin 
or  the  dugong.  "Fine  linen"  was  a  luxury  much 
valued  by  the  ancients,  while  "  silk "  is  a  word  used 
only  here  and  in  verse  13,  and  its  meaning  is  much 
questioned.  By  its  etymology  it  is  thought  to  express 
nneness  of  texture ;  and  our  translators  have  followed 
the  rabbinical  tradition  in  understanding  it  to  mean 
silk. 

(11—14)  In  these  verses  the  Divinely-given  prosperity 
and  glonr  of  Israel  is  set  forth  under  the  sustained 
figure  of  the  ornaments  and  food  of  a  royal  eastern 
bride.  The  various  particulars  mentioned  are  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  Scripture  histories.  The  latter 
part  of  verse  13  and  verse  14  evidently  refer  to  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ex- 
tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  **  river  of  Egypt," 
and  verv  many  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms  were 
made  tributary.  Israel  then  was  renowned  among  the 
heathen,  but  its  glory  was  pre-eminently  as  the  nation 
of  Jehovah,  "  through  my  comeliness  which  I  had  put 
upon  thee." 

(12)  A  jewel  on  thy  forehead.— Literally,  a  nose- 
ring on  thy  nostril,  the  custom  of  the  time  sanctioning 
this  mode  of  omameni 
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tiful  crown  npon  thine  head.  ^^^  Thus 
wast  thou  dedced  with  gold  and  silver ; 
and  thj  raiment  was  of  fine  lineD,  and 
silk,  and  broidered  work;  thou  didst 
cat  fine  floor,  and  honey,  and  oil :  and 
thou  wast  exceeding  beautiful,  and  thou 
didst  prosper  into  a  kingdom.  ^^*)  And 
thy  renown  went  forth  among  the 
heathen  for  thy  beauty  :  for  it  was  per- 
fect through  my  comeliness,  which  I 
had  put  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

(15)  But  thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own 
beauty,  and  playedst  the  harlot  because 
of  thy  renown,  and  pouredst  out  thy 
fornications  on  every  one  that  passed 
by ;  his  it  was.  ^^*>  And  of  thy  gar- 
ments thou  didst  take,  and  deckedst  thy 
high  places  with  divers  colours,  and 
playedst  the  harlot  thereupon :  the  like 
things  shall  not  come,  neither  shall  it  be 
80.  ^^^>  Thou  hast  also  taken  thy  fair 
jewels  of  my  gold  and  of  my  silver. 


1  Bth.t  iff  a  male. 
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which  I  had  given  thee,  and  madest  to 
thyself  images  i  of  men,  and  didst  com- 
mit whoredom  with  them,  (i®)  and  tookest 
thy  broidered  garments,  and  coveredst 
them :  and  thou  hast  set  mine  oil  and 
mine  incense  before  them.  (^^)  My  meat 
also  which  I  gave  thee,  fine  flour,  and 
oil,  and  honey,  wherewith  I  fed  thee, 
thou  hast  even  set  it  before  them  for  ^  a 
sweet  savour :  and  thvs  it  was,  saith  the 
Lord  God.  ^^^  Moreover  thou  hast 
taken  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters,  whom 
thou  hast  borne  unto  me,  and  these  hast 
thou  sacrificed  tmto  them  *to  be  de- 
voured. Is  this  of  thy  whoredoms  a 
small  matter,  (^)  that  thou  hast  slain 
my  children,  and  delivered  them  to 
cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for 
them?  ^^yAmi.  in  all  thme  abomina- 
tions and  thy  whoredoms  thou  hast  not 
remembered  the  days  of  thy  youth,  when 
thou  wast  naked  and  bare,  and  wast 
polluted  in  thy  blood. 


In  contrast  to  God's  kindness  and  abundant  blessing, 
Israers  grievous  sin  is  now  described  (verses  16 — 34?).  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  however  this  extraordinary  sin 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  neglected  grace,  it  yet  was  ex- 
traordinary. It  is  not  by  mere  hyperbole  that  Israel  is 
i-epresentei  as  worse  than  others.  The  grace  which 
does  not  elevate  always  reacts  by  directing  to  a  lower 
depth.    (See  Excursus  at  end  of  this  Book  on  chap. 

(15)  Didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty.— Comp. 
Dent,  xxxii.  15 ;  Hos.  xiii.  6.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  working  of  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  history  than  the  story  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Raised 
as  a  theocracy  to  great  power  and  wealth  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  it  began  to  trust  in  its  own  beauty.  Solomon's 
policy  was  to  make  it  a  great  and  powerful  empire 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  losing  sight  of  its  true 
character  as  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  Consequently  the 
very  means  he  took  to  aggrandise  it  became  the  instru- 
ments of  its  fall.  His  vast  Oriental  harem,  gathered 
from  all  surrounding  nations,  introduced  idolatry  into 
the  palace,  and  fostered  it  throughout  the  land. 
His  magnificence  was  sustained  by  taxation,  which 
gave  the  pretext  for  revolt.  The  doom  was  pro- 
nounced that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided,  and 
when  this  was  fulfified  at  Solomon's  death,  his 
«mpire  outside  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  fell  apart 
like  a  rope  of  sand,  while  within,  instead  of  one  com- 
pact and  united  monarchy,  were  two  petty  kingdoms 
often  in  hostility  to  one  another,  and  each  inviting 
to  its  assistance  the  most  powerful  neighbouring 
mtonarchs,  to  whose  rapacity  the  whole  ultimately  fell  a 
prey. 

Playedst  the  harlot  .  .  his  it  would  be.-- 
The  political  relation  of  the  two  parts  of  Israel  just  de- 
scribed, placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  every  more  powerful 
nation,  and  gave  the  impetus  to  every  sort  of  idolatry 
which  her  masters  chose  to  encourage.  This  apostacy 
from  God,  still  keeping  up  the  figure  of  the  earlier 


part  of  the  chapter,  is  represented  as  harlotry;  and 
not  only  so,  but  as  indiscriminate  harlotry,  for  Israel 
never  adopted  and  clung  to  any  one  false  Gid,  but  wor- 
shipped the  abominations  of  every  nation  which  pre- 
vailed over  her. 

(16)  Deckedst  thy  high  places  with  divers 
colours. — The  use  of  colours,  and  especially  of  tapestry 
in  colours,  in  the  adornment  of  places  of  worship,  was 
universal  throughout  the  religions  of  antiquity.  It 
formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  adornment  of  the  Ta- 
bernacle, and  what  is  censured  here  is  the  perversion  of 
this,  which  should  have  been  for  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  to 
the  honour  of  idols.  Translate  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse,  as  in  apposition  with  what  goes  before, "  Things 
which  should  not  come,  and  that  which  should  not  take 
place." 

The  three  following  verses  emphasise  the  apostacy  of 
Israel  by  t^Udng  up  various  particulars  of  the  symbolical 
good  gifts  which  God  had  given  her,  and  showing  how 
she  had  perverted  them  to  idolatry.  It  was  a  chief 
feature  of  the  charge  against  her  that  these  gifts  were 
from  God,  and  that  she  bad  given  them  to  another — 
a  charge  which  must  for  ever  remain  true  of  the  per- 
version of  the  talents  God  has  given  to  any  other  than 
His  own  service. 

(20)  Hast  sacrificed  unto  them,  i.e.,  hast  sac- 
rificed  the  children  unto  the  idols.  This  was  a  terrible 
development  of  the  later  idolatries  of  Israel.  At  first 
the  custom  appears  to  have  been  a  ceremony  of  passing 
young  children  through  the  fire  to  thereby  consecrate 
them  to  Moloch;  but  afterwards  it  became  an  actual  sac- 
rifice of  them  in  the  fire  to  the  idol.  The  Lord  speaks 
of  them  in  verse  20,  as  "  thy  children  whom  thou  hast 
borne,  unto  Me ;  *'  they  were  indeed  Israel's  children, 
but  still  children  whom  God  had  given  to  her.  Then  in 
verse  21,  by  a  most  significant  change  of  the  pronoun. 
He  calls  them  "My  children,*'  the  sin  itself  being 
aggravated  by  giving  to  the  idol  that  which  belonged  to 
Jehovah.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  would  be  better 
translated,  Were  thy  whoredofne  too  little  ? — ue,,  was 
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(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  after  all  thy 
wickedness,  (woe,  woe  nnto  thee  !  saith 
the  Lord  God  ; )  (^)  that  thou  hast  also 
built  unto  thee  an  ^eminent  place,  and 
hast  made  thee  an  high  place  in  every 
street.  (2*)  Thou  hast  built  thy  high 
place  at  every  head  of  the  way,  and  hast 
made  thy  beauty  to  be  abhorred,  and 
hast  opened  thy  feet  to  every  one  that 
passed  by,  and  multiplied  thy  whore- 
doms. (^)  Thou  hast  also  committed 
fornication  with  the  Egyptians  thy 
neighbours,  great  of  flesh;  and  hast 
increased  thy  whoredoms,  to  provoke 
me  to  anger.  <27)  Behold,  therefore,  I 
have  stretched  out  my  hand  over  thee, 
and  have  diminished  thine  ordinary/ood, 


I  Or,  brothel  kouMc. 
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and  delivered  thee  unto  the  will  of  them 
that  hate  thee,  the  ^  daughters  of  the 
Philistines,  which  are  ashamed  of  thy 
lewd  way.  (^^  Thou  hast  played  the 
whore  also  with  the  Assyrians,  because 
thou  wast  unsatiable ;  yea,  thou  hast 
played  the  harlot  with  them,  and  yet 
cotddest  not  be  satisfied.  (29)  t}iou  hast 
moreover  multiplied  thy  fornication  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Chaldea ;  and 
yet  thou  wast  not  satisfied  herewith. 

^^^  How  weak  is  thine  heart,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  seeing  thou  doest  all  these 
things^  the  work  of  an  imperious  whorish 
woman ;  (^^)  ^  in  that  thou  buildest  thine 
eminent  place  in  the  head  of  every  way, 
and  makest  thine  high  place  in  every 


not  apoetacy  enough  without  adding  thereto  this 
terrible  and  mmatam  crime  P 

(23)  After  all  thy  wickedness.— The  sin  and 
idolatry  hitherto  described  had  been  derived  by  Israel 
f'hiefly  from  the  Ganaanites,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
land;  bnt  now,  in  accordance  with  what  was  said  in 
verse  15,  the  prophet  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  other 
abondant  idolatries  adopted  eagerly  by  the  Israelites 
from  foreign  nations. 

(U)  Built  unto  thee  an  eminent  place.— The 
word  means  literally,  arches.  Snch  arched  rooms 
were  nsed  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  idols  for 
licentions  purposes,  and  hence  the  translation  of  the 
margin  indicates  the  real  object  of  the  structure, 
whether  the  word  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  or  spiri- 
tedly, of  unfaithfulness  to  Grod.  In  the  following 
verse  the  indiscriminateness  of  Israel's  idolatry  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms,  and  then  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  the  adoption  of  the  idolatries  of  several 
nations  in  particular  is  specified. 

(26)  The  Egyptians  .  .  .  great  of  flesh.— 
The  Egyptians  are  properly  named  first,  because,  even 
in  the  golden  calf  of  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites 
turned  with  avidity  to  the  worship  of  Egypt.  This 
tendency  seems  to  have  been  only  suppressed,  not 
extinguished,  during  the  subsequent  ages,  and  remained 
ever  ready  to  develop  itself,  as  in  the  calves  of  Jero- 
boun  (1  Kings  xii.  28 — 30) ;  but  it  received  gpreat 
accession  of  strength  during  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and 
his  successors.  The  Egyptians  are  ciuled  "  peat  of  flesh  " 
from  the  character  of  their  popular  worslup,  which  was 
a  thoroughly  sensuous  nature  worship.  The  connection 
of  Israel  with  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  monarchy 
was  not  only  religious,  but  political,  in  bold  defiance  of 
the  reiterated  Divine  commands.  Especially  at  this 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  Jeremian  was  to 
oppose  the  tendency  of  the  successive  kings  of  Judah 
to  alliance  with  Egypt. 

(27)  Diminished  thine  ordinary  food.— This 
cutting  short  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Israel  was 
a  discipline  of  correction  designed  to  bring  her  to  a 
consciousness  of  her  sin. 

The  daughters  of  the  Philistines,  i.e.,  their 
cities,  according  to  the  figurative  language  of  the  chapter, 
and  indeed  the  common  figurative  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. Philistia  was  but  a  small  power  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  Palestine,  yet  from  tne  time  of  the  Judges  I 
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down  through  the  whole  period  of  the  monarchy,  they 
were  the  persistent  foes  of  Israel.  During  the  time 
immediately  before  Samuel,  they  held  nearly  the  entire 
land  in  subjection,  and  although  subdued  by  David, 
they  became  troublesome  a^in  in  the  times  of  the  later 
kings  (see  2  Ghron.  xxvi.  7,  xxviii.  18),  and  are  often 
spoken  of  not  only  by  the  earlier  prophets,  Isaiah  and 
Amos,  but  also  by  Jeremiah  {chxps,  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  1,  4), 
Ezekiel  (chap.  xxv.  15, 16),  and  ^Sechariah  (chap.  ix.  6). 

Ashamea  of  thy  lewd  way.— The  Philistines, 
true  to  their  own  false  gods,  despised  the  Israelites  for 
their  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah.  It  is  the  old  but  ever 
new  story  of  the  heathen  repeUed  from  the  truth  by  the 
unworthmess  of  its  professed  followers. 

(28)  With  the  Assyrians.— The  Assyrians  and 
Eg]^tians  were  for  many  centuries  in  dea<uy  hostility 
against  each  other,  and  it  would  seem  that  Israel 
could  hardly  have  formed  alliances  with  and  adopted 
the  idolatries  of  both.  Nevertheless  they  had  done  so, 
and  in  addition  to  their  Egyptian  idolatries,  had 
gone  to  the  extent,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  of  displacing 
the  altar  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  putting  in 
its  stead  an  altar  of  the  gods  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi. 
10—16). 

(^)  In  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Chaldssa.— 
Canaan  was  originally  the  name  of  only  that  strip  of 
land  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  occupied  by  the 
Phoenicians,  in  other  words,  the  lowlands.  Thence  it 
became  extended  over  the  whole  land.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  to  revert  here  to  its  original  meaning, 
and  be  equivalent  to  the  low,  flat  land.  The  expression 
will  become  clearer  if  translated,  "the  Canaan  land, 
ChaldsBa."  The  word,  however,  bears  also  the  meaning 
of  traffic,  commerce  (Isa.  xxiii.  8 ;  Hos.  xii.  7 ;  Zeph. 
i.  II),  and  in  this  sense  is  applied  to  Babylon  in  chap, 
xvii.  4,  and  this  is  the  better  meaning  here.  The  idea 
will  then  be  that  Israel,  beginning  its  idolatries  in  the 
actual  Canaan,  had  extended  them  along  with  her 
commercial  intercourse  on  every  side,  until  at  last  she 
had  carried  them  even  to  Chaldsea,  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  time. 

(30)  Weak. — The  English  word  scarcely  expresses 
the'f  orce  of  the  original : — languishing  with  aesire.  The 
word  heart  occurs  nere  only  in  the  feminine. 

(31)  Eminent  place.— See  note  on  verse  24. 

In  that  thou  scomest  Mm. -It  was  charac- 
teristic of  both  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  after  the  division. 
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street ;  and  hast  not  been  as  an  harlot, 
in  that  thou  scomest  hire ;  ^^^  hut  as  a 
wife  that  committeth  adultery,  which 
taketh  strangers  instead  of  her  hus- 
band !  ^^)  They  give  gifts  to  all 
whores  :  but  thou  givest  thy  gifts  to  all 
thy  lovers,  and  ^  hlrest  them,  that  they 
may  come  unto  thee  on  every  side  for 
thy  whoredom.  (^)  And  the  contrary  is 
in  thee  from  other  women  in  thy  whore- 
doms, whereas  none  foUoweth  thee  to 
commit  whoredoms :  and  in  that  thou 
givest  a  reward,  and  no  reward  is  given 
unto  thee,  therefore  thou  art  contrary. 

(35)  Wherefore,  O  harlot,  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  :  ^^^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God;  Because  thy  filthiness  was 
poured  out,  and  thy  nakedness  dis- 
covered through  thy  whoredoms  with 
thy  lovers,  and  with  all  the  idols  of  thy 
abominations,  and  by  the  blood  of  thy 
children,  which  thou  didst  give  unto 
them ;  (^^)  behold,  therefore  I  will  gather 
all  thy  lovers,  with  whom  thou  hast 
taken  pleasure,  and  all  them  that  thou 
hast  loved,  with  all  them  that  thou  hast 
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hated ;  I  will  even  gather  them  round 
about  against  thee,  and  will  discover 
thy  nakedness  unto  them,  that  they  may 
see  all  thy  nakedness.  ^^^  And  I  will 
judge  thee,  *  as  women  that  break  wed- 
lock and  shed  blood  are  judged ;  and  I 
will  give  thee  blood  in  fury  and  jealousy. 
(3»)  ^d  I  will  also  give  thee  into  their 
hand,  and  they  shall  throw  down  thine 
eminent  place,  and  shall  break  down  thy 
high  places :  they  shall  strip  thee  also 
of  thy  clothes,  and  shall  take  *  thy  fair 
jewels,  and  leave  thee  naked  and  bare. 
*^)  They  shall  also  bring  up  a  company 
against  thee,  and  they  shall  stone  thee 
with  stones,  and  thrust  thee  through 
with  their  swords.  ^^^  And  they  shall 
*bum  thine  houses  with  fire,  and 
execute  judgments  upon  thee  in  the 
sight  of  many  women  :  and  I  will  cause 
thee  to  cease  from  playing  the  harlot, 
and  thou  also  shalt  give  no  hire  any 
more.  ^^^  So  will  I  make  my  fury  to- 
ward thee  to  rest,  and  my  jealousy  shall 
depart  from  thee,  and  1  \nU  be  quiet, 
and  will  be  no  more  angry. 


that  the  interference  of  foreign  nations  in  their  affairs 
was  generally  sought  first  by  &rael  itself  and  purchased 
at  a  heaTT  pric«.  The  people  were  so  situated  on  the 
gteat  highway  between  the  rivid  nations  of  Egypt  and 
Ass3rria,  that  their  friendship  ought  to  have  been  of  value 
to  either  of  them,  and  to  have  been  sought  with  great 
inducements.  But  Israel,  in  its  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness, more  than  threw  itself  away  and  purchased  its 
own  ruin.  The  particulars  mentioned  in  this  verse 
belong  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  all 
the  tenses  should  be  so  translated. 

(83)  Thou  givest  thy  gifts.— 2  Kings  xvi.  8,  9, 
may  be  referred  to  as  an  instance  in  illustration.  Ahaz 
"  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  as  well  as  '*  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house,"  and  used  it  to  secure  the  alliance  of  ilie  kmg 
of  Assyria. 

The  prophet,  having  up  to  this  point  described  the 
sin,  now  turns  to  pronounce  the  punishment  upon  Israel 
(verses  35 — 52).  The  same  allegory  is  still  preserved, 
and  the  punisnment  is  depicted  in  the  same  figurative 
language  as  the  sin.  This  portion  of  the  prophecy  may 
be  sul^ivided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which 
(verses  35^-43)  the  punishment  itself  is  described  in 
terms  taken  from  the  legal  punishment  of  the  adulteress 
and  murderess ;  while  in  the  second  (verses  44 — 52)  the 
justice  of  this  doom  is  vindicated,  especially  by  a  com- 
parison with  Samaria  on  the  one  side,  and  with  Sodom 
on  the  other. 

(38)  Thy  filthiness.  —  Literally,  thy  brass,  t.e., 
money,  which,  as  said  in  the  previous  verses,  Israel  had 
lavished  upon  the  surrounding  nations.  Either  gold  or 
silver  is  the  more  common  term  for  money,  and  the 
prophet  appears  to  have  here  used  brass  contemp- 
tuously.   In  this  verse    the  people's  apostasies    are 


briefly  recapitulated,  under  the  names  of  adultery  and 
child  murder,  as  the  basis  for  what  follows. 

{27)  Thou  hast  loved  .  .  .  hast  hated.— 
Not  only  those  with  whom  Israel  had  sought  alliances,, 
but  those  who  had  been  her  hereditary  foes,  like  the 
Philistines  and  Edomites,  shared  in  the  spoil  of  her 
land.  Much  of  this  had  been  already  accomplished 
(see  2  Kings  xvi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  17,  18,  &c.). 
Israel's  weakness  and  wickedness  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  aU  her  enemies. 

(38)  Women  that  break  wedlock  and  shed 
blood.— Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  penalty  for  adul- 
tery was  death  (Lev.  xx.  10),  and  the  same  penalty  also 
was  attached  to  the  devotion  of  "  seed  to  Moloch " 

S[iey.  XX.  1 — 5),  and  to  murder  (Exod.  xxi.  12).  The 
ewish  method  of  capital  punishment  on  individuals, 
was  by  stoning  (see  Lev.  xx.  2,  and  comp.  John  viii.  5), 
and  of  punishing  an  apostate  city  was  by  the  sword 
(Deut.  xiii.  15).  Hence  both  modes  are  mentioned 
together  in  verse  40,  though  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  the  consistency  of  the  allegory.  The  last  clause 
would  be  more  exactly  translated,  "  I  will  make  thee 
blood  of  fury  and  jealousy,"  the  fury  referring  to  the 
avenging  of  murder,  and  the  jealousy  to  the  punishment 
of  adultery,  each  requiring  the  life,  or  blood,  of  the 
offender. 

(39)  Eminent  places.—See  Note  on  verse  24.  The 
destruction  of  her  idolatries  as  well  as  the  desolation  of 
Israel  herself  is  foretold. 

(*i)  Shall  bum  thine  house.— Comp.  Deut.  xiii. 
16.  The  figurative  and  the  literal  sense  here  blend 
together;  the  house  of  the  unfaithful  wife  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  burned. 

(42)  My  fury  ...  to  rest.— Not  in  pity  but  in 
satiety,  as  having  accomplished  the  utter  desolation  of 
Israel. 
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<^>  Because  thou  hast  not  remembered 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  but  hast  fretted 
me  in  all  these  things  ;  behold,  therefore 
I  also  wiU  recompense  thy  way  upon 
thine  head,  saith  the  Lord  God:  and 
thou  shalt  not  commit  this  lewdness 
above  all  thine  abominations.  (**>  Be- 
hold, every  one  that  useth  proverbs  shall 
use  this  proverb  against  thee,  saying. 
As  is  the  mother,  so  is  her  daughter. 
(«)  Thou  art  thy  mother's  daughter,  thfl,t 
lotheth  her  husband  and  her  children ; 
and  thou  art  the  sister  of  thy  sisters, 
which  lotheth  their  husbands  and  their 
children:  your  mother  was  an  Hittite, 
and  your  father  an  Amorite.  ^^^  And 
thine  elder  sister  is  Samaria,  she  and 
her  daughters  that  dwell  at  thy  left 
hand:  and  ^  thy  younger  sister,  that 
dwelleth  at  thy  right  hand,  is  Sodom 
and  her  daughters.     ^^^^  Yet  hast  thou 
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not  walked  after  their  ways,  nor  done 
after  their  abominations  :  but,  ^  as  t/ 
that  were  a  very  little  thing^  thou  wast 
corrupted  more  than  they  in  all  thy 
ways.  <^)  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Sodom  thy  sister  hath  not  done,  she 
nor  her  daughters,  as  thou  hast  done, 
thou  and  thy  daughters.  <^^  Behold, 
this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom, 
pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance 
of  idleness  was  in  her  and  in  her 
daughters,  neither  did  she  stren^hen 
the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy.  (^  And 
they  were  haughty,  and  committed 
abomination  before  me  :  therefore  •  I 
took  them  -  away  as  I  saw  good, 
(51)  Neither  hath  Samaria  committed  half 
of  thy  sins;  but  thou  hast  multiplied 
thine  abominations  more  than  they,  and 
hast  justified  thy  sisters  in  all  thine 
abommations  which  thou   hast    done. 


(43)  Hast  fretted  me. — ^Better,  hdst  raged  against 
me.  This  form  of  the  verb  does  not  have  a  transitiye 
sense.  (Oomp.  Gren.  xlv.  24 ;  Frov.  xxix.  9 ;  and  in  this 
particnlar  form,  2  Kin^s  xix.  27,  28 ;  Isa.  xzxvii.  2S, 
29,  where  the  same  wora  is  nsed.) 

Thou  Shalt  not  oommit.  —  The  English  here 
follows  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  putting  the  verb  in 
the  second  person.  l4obably  it  should  be  read  in  the 
first  person  (which  only  changes  the  Masoretic  vowels) 
and  translated  "that  I  may  not  commit  wickedness 
concerning  all  thine  abominations."  The  word  for 
wickedness  is  the  especial  word  osed  for  one  who  tole- 
rates  sin  in  another  who  is  under  his  control  (see  Lev. 
zix.  29).  God  represents  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
allow  Israel's  sin  to  go  unpunished. 

(^)  As  is  the  mother.— The  sin  of  the  people  had 
become  so  notorious  as  to  attract  general  attention,  and 
lead  to  the  application  of  this  proverb.  The  nativity 
of  Israel  described  in  verse  3  is  here  in  mind,  and  the 
proverb  becomes  equivalent  to  saying,  these  sins  belong 
to  every  people  living  in  Canaan;  once  practised  by 
the  Amontes  and  Hittites,  they  are  now  continued  by 
the  Israelites. 

W  Which  lothed  their  husbands.  —  Israel, 
like  Samaria  and  Sodom,  being  spiritually  of  Amorite 
and  Hittite  descent,  they  are  represented  as  her  sisters. 
A  certain  difficulty  arises  from  the  statement  that  they, 
too,  *'  lothed  their  husbands  and  their  children,"  and 
this  is  only  removed  by  remembering  that,  notwith- 
standing  their  heathenism  and  long  course  of  idolatry, 
they  are  still  regarded  as  having  gone  astray  h'om 
primeval  revelation,  and  proved  false  to  the  only  true 
Uod  whom  they  once  had  Known. 

(46)  Thine  elder  sister.  — The  words  elder  and 
yotunger  mean,  litierally,  greater  and  smaller.  They 
thus  come,  like  the  Latin  major  and  minor,  to  be  used 
for  older  and  younger ;  but  still  their  original  and  most 
common  meaninsf,  wldch  should  be  retained  here,  is 
gjesier  and  smaller.  ChronologicaJly,  Sodom  was  not 
younger  than  Jerusalem,  nor  is  there  evidence  that 
Samaria  was  older.  The  terms  are  to  be  understood  of 
Samaria  as  the  capital  of  the  far  larger  northern  kingdom, 
and  of  Sodom  as  a  single  city  of  no  great  popu&tion. 


The  orientals,  in  describing  geogfraphical  positions, 
considered  themselves  as  facing  the  east,  and  hence 
Samaria  (at  the  north)  was  on  the  left,  and  Sodom  on 
the  right.  Sodom  is  spoken  of  poeticidly  as  if  still  in 
existence.  Thev  were  both  the  spiritual  sisters  of 
Judah,  just  as  au  alike  were  daughters  of  the  Amorite 
and  Hittite. 

(47)  As  if  that  were  a  very  little  thing.— 
Better,  thou  hast  not  walked  after  their  ways,  nor 
done  after  their  ahominations  a  little  only,  but  hast 
done  more  corruptly  than  they,  &c.  This  excess  of 
wickedness  is  constantly  chare^ed  ujpon  the  Jews  (see 
chap.  V.  6,  7).  Sodom  had  indeed  smned  grievously  in 
its  day,  but  more  than  1,000  years  had  since  passed, 
in  which  resistance  to  Divine  fluimonitions  had  led  on 
to  a  still  more  grievous  depth  of  wickedness;  and 
Samaria  had  been  carried  into  captivity  more  than  a 
century  before  the  time  of  the  propnet,  and  during  this 
period  the  people,  with  now  ana  then  a  few  short  mter- 
vals  of  rerormation,  had  been  tending  steadily  down- 
wards. This  same  thought  b  dwelt  upon  in  the  four 
following  verses,  in  which  the  sin  of  Sodom  is  de- 
scribed, while  that  of  Samaria  is  passed  over  as  being 
sufficiently  well  known. 

(40)  Pride,  fUlness  of  bread,  and  abundanoe 
of  idleness. — The  description  strikes  at  the  causes 
rather  than  the  overt  acts  of  sin,  and  the  unnatural 
crimes  which  are  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  name  of  Sodom  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  distinct  sin  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  passage  is  the  negative  one  too  common  in  all 
ages,  "  neiSier  did  she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor 
and  needy." 

(50)  As  I  saw  good.— The  word  good  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  should  be  omitted,  and  the  particle  trans- 
lated when  :  **  Therefore  I  took  them  away  when  I  saw 
this."  Punishment  followed  upon  the  mudfestation  of 
their  sin.     (Oomp.  Gen.  xviii.  2l.) 

(51)  Hast  justified  thy  sisters.— The  same  ex- 
pression is  repeated  in  the  following  verse.  In  both  it 
is  evidently  used  in  a  comxNirative  sense.  By  the 
greatness  of  Judah's  sins  even  Sodom  and  Samaria 
were  made  to  appear  innocent  in  comparison. 
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(®)  Thou  also,  whicli  hast  judged  thy 
sistera,  bear  thine  own  shame  for  thy 
sins  that  thou  hast  committed  more 
abominable  than  they :  they  are  more 
righteous  than  thou :  yea,  be  thou  con- 
founded also,  and  bear  thy  shame,  in 
that  thou  hast  justified  thy  sisters. 

(58)  "vv  hen  I  shall  bring  again  their 
captivity,  the  captivity  of  Sodom  and 
her  daughters,  and  the  captivity  of 
Samaria  and  her  daughters,  then  will  I 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  thy  captives 
in  the  midst  of  them :  ^^^  that  thou 
mayest  bear  thine  own  shame,  and 
mayest  be  confounded  in  all  that  thou 
hast  done,  in  that  thou  art  a  comfort 
unto  them.  ^^^  When  thy  sisters, 
Sodom  and  her  daughters,  shall  return 
to  their  former  estate,  and  Samaria  and 
her  daughters   shall    return    to    their 
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former  estate,  then  thou  and  thy 
daughters  shall  return  to  your  former 
estate.  ^*®>  For  thy  sister  Sodom  waa 
not  ^  mentioned  by  thy  mouth  in  the  day 
of  thy  *  pride,  ^^^  before  thy  wickedness 
was  discovered,  as  at  the  time  of  thy 
reproach  of  the  daughters  of '  Syria,  and 
all  that  are  round  about  her,  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines,  which 
*  despise  thee  round  about.  (®^  Thou 
hast  ^  borne  thy  lewdness  and  thine 
abominations,  saith  the  Lobd.  <*>  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  even 
deal  with  thee  as  thou  hast  done,  which 
hast  despised  the  oath  in  breaking  the 
covenant.  (®^>  Nevertheless  I  will  re- 
member my  covenant  with  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  I  will  establish 
unto  thee  an  everlasting  covenant. 
(61)  Then  thou  shalt  remember  thy  ways. 


(52)  Hast  judged  thy  sisters.— Judah  had  ap- 
proved the  jiidsinenta  upon  Sodom  and  Samaria,  as  it 
IS  always  easy  for  man  to  approve  judgments  npon  the 
sins  of  others ;  bnt  now  this  must  be  brought  home  to 
herself  for  her  own  greater  sins.     (Comp.  Kom.  ii.) 

Having  described  the  sin  and  the  punishment,  the 
prophet  now  goes  on  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  to 
speak  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  This  is  first  declared 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  be  impossible  (verses  53—59), 
and  the  efforts  of  many  commentators  to  transform  the 
language  into  a  covert  promise  of  restoration  are 
entirely  unsuccessful.  After  this,  indeed,  in  verses 
60 — 63,  the  establishment  of  the  Divine  covenant  with 
Israel  is  fully  and  distinctly  promised.  Yet  there  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two,  for  the  prophet  had 
a  right  to  suppose  that  the  people  would  remember 
what  had  been  so  plainly  declar^  before :  that  while 
the  nation  as  a  whole  must  perish,  yet  after  the  purify- 
ing chastisements  of  the  Lord  He  would  have  mercy 
upon  and  bless  a  remnant  who  should  be  saved.  The 
general  doom  is  first  announced  as  irrevocable;  then 
the  exception  is  made  for  the  few. 

(53)  Shall  bring  again  their  captivity.— This  is 
not  a  promise  of  restoration  to  Israel;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  expression  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
their  punishment  in  the  strongest  possible  form.  The 
"  bringing  again  of  captivity  ^  does  not,  indeed,  neces- 
sarily mean  a  return  from  exile  (into  which  Sodom  had 
not  Deen  carried) ;  bnt,  as  explained  in  verse  55,  a 
return  to  the  former  estate,  that  is,  a  state  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  In  the  case  of  Sodom  this  was 
manifestly  impossible ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Samaria 
it  would,  if  accomplished,  lack  any  historical  identifi- 
cation. Sodom  and  her  daughters  (the  surrounding 
cities)  had  perished  with  all  their  inhabitants  many 
ages  ago,  leaving  no  descendants  behind.  Restoration 
was,  therefore,  obviously  impossible ;  and  by  condition- 
ing the  restoration  ot  Jerusalem  on  an  impossible 
thmg,  it  is  meant  to  be  most  strongly  denied. 

(W)  Art  a  comfort  unto  them.— Compare  what 
was  said  of  justifying  them  in  verses  51,  52.  The 
greater  sin  of  Judah  became  a  comfort  by  throwing 
uieir  own  evil  into  the  shade. 


(57)  Thy  reproach  of  the  daughters  of  Syria. 
— ^The  pronoun  should  be  omitted,  and  the  phrase  read, 
"ithe  reproach."  The  time  referred  to,  when  Jerusalem 
was  too  proud  to  make  mention  of  Sodom,  was  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity.  Later  her  "wickedness  waa 
discovered,"  and  her  pride  humbled  by  such  disasters 
as  fell  upon  her,  especially  from  the  days  of  Aha& 
onward.  At  that  time  she  was  hard  pressed  both  by 
the  Syrians  and  by  the  Philistines  (2  Kings  xv.  37 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  19),  and  impoverished  nerself  ta 
obtain  aid  from  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi.  8) ;  and  such 
straits  continued  to  mark  her  subsequent  history. 
(See  2  Kings  xxiv.  2.)  In  the  weakness  and  disasters 
towards  the  close  of  her  kingdom,  Judah  became 
an  object  of  contempt  to  the  surrounding  nations^ 
"  despised  "  by  Syria  and  Philistia  alike.  Another  view 
less  probably  refers  "  thy  reproach  "  to  Judah's  exulta- 
tion at  the  rail  of  Syria  and  the  Philistines  before  ih& 
march  of  the  Assjrrians. 

(S9)  In  breaking  the  covenant.— This  was  th& 
especial  point  of  the  heinousness  of  the  sin' of  the 
Jews,  ana  the  one  which  so  greatly  aggravated  their 

guilt.  The  sin  was  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
ght  against  which  it  had  been  committed.  (Comp. 
John  ix.  39,  41 ;  xv.  22,  24.) 

(«o)  I  will  remember  my  covenant.— The  re- 
membrance of  (jk)d's  covenant  is  made  the  basis  of  His 
mercy  to  His  penitent  people  (Lev.  xxvi.  42—45)  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  ever, 
lasting  covenant.  In  the  New  Testament  (Luke  i.  54» 
55,  72,  73,  &c.)  this  covenant  is  regarded  as  fulfilled  in 
the  Christian  dispensation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Christian  covenant  is  described  as  new  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
31—34;  it  was  both  the  continuation  and  designed 
fulfilment  of  the  old,  and  in  its  superiority  and  plainer 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  was  new.  Hence  the 
contrast  between  My  covenant  here  and  Thy  covenant 
in  the  following  verse.  The  covenant  to  be  afterwards 
established  shall  be  '*  an  everlasting  covenant." 

(61)  Give  them  unto  thee  for  daughters.- The 
humiliation  of  Jerusalem  must  be  so  complete  that  she 
wiU  gladly  receive  these  once-despised  enemies  to  the 
closest  &mily  relationship.  We  are  not  here  to  think 
of  Sodom  specifically,  but  (the  concrete  passing  into 
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and  be  ashamed,  when  thou  shalt  receive 
thy  sisters,  thine  elder  and  thy  younger : 
and  I  will  give  them  unto  thee  for 
**  daughters,  but  not  by  thy  covenant. 
^®)  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  biow  that  I 
a/m  the  Lobd  :  <®)  that  thou  mayest  re- 
member, and  be  eonf  oimded,  and  never 
open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of 
thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward 
thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XVn.— (1)  And  the  word 
of  the  Lobd  .  came  unto  me,  saying, 
<2>  Son  of  man,  put  forth  a  riddle,  and 
speak  a  parable  unto  the  house  of  Israel ; 
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<3)  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
A  great  ea^le  with  great  wings,  long- 
winged,  fim  of  feathers,  wUch  had 
^divers  colours,  came  unto  Lebanon, 
and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the 
cedar :  t*^  he  cropped  off  the  top  of  his 
young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  a  land 
of  traffic ;  he  set  it  in  a .  city  of  mer- 
chants. (^)  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of 
the  land,  and  ^planted  it  in  a  fruitful 
field ;  he  placed  it  by  great  waters,  and 
set  it  o^  a  willow  tree.  <®^  And  it  grew,, 
and  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low 
stature,  whose  branches  turned  toward 
him,  and  the  roots  thereof  were  under 
him  :  so  it  became  a  vine,  and  brought 
forth  branches,  and  shot  forth  sprigs. 


the  general)  of  that  which  Sodom  represented,  the 
heathen  world  at  large.  This  shall  be  received  with 
Jemsalem  to  the  chnrch  of  God;  "bat  not  by  thy 
covenant.*'  The  covenant  with  Israel,  however  it  may 
haye  been  preceded  W  a  "  preaching  of  the  Grospel "  to 
Abraham  (QbL  iii.  6),  was  distinctly  a  covenant  of 
works,  nnder  which  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  conld 
attain  salvation  (see  Bom.  and  QbI.  thronghont).  Not, 
therefore,  by  this  should  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
g^ven  to  Jemsalem  as  representing  the  Church. 

(^)  Establish  my  oovenant  with  thee.— The 
old  covenant,  having  failed,  is  merged  in  the  new  and 
better  covenant  promised  in  xi.  19 ;  xviii.  31 ;  and 
more  fully  in  *  Jer.  zzxi.  31 — 34.  This  new  covenant, 
established  through  a  perfect  Mediator,  can  alone 
perfectly  fulfil  Goa's  gpracious  designs  for  man,  although 
the  way  for  it  must  necessarily  have  been  prepared  by 
the  less  perfect  covenant  of  okL. 

m  Pacified  toward  theo. «—  Better,  when  I 
pardon  thee.  The  original  word  is  the  one  used 
technically  in  the  law  for  the  atonement  or  "  covering 
up"  of  sins;  and  the  thought  is,  when  God  shaS 
forgive  the  sins  of  His  people,  and  receive  them  to 
communion  with  Himself. 

XYII. 

This  chapter  contains  a  "riddle"  or  "parable"  (verses 
8 — 10),  with  its  explanation  (verses  11 — 21),  closing 
with  a  clear  Messianic  prophecy  couched  in  language 
taken  from  the  parable  (verses  22 — 24).  While  it  is  a 
distinct  communication,  it  belongs  to  the  same  series  of 
prophecies  which  began  with  the  vision  of  chaps,  viii. — 
xi.,  and  is  continued  through  dbap.  xix.  The  meaning 
of  the  parable  is  made  entirely  clear  by  the  explanation 
the  first  eagle  (verses  3 — 6)  is  Nebuchadnezzar ;  "  the 
top  of  his  young  twigs"  is  Jehoiachin,  carried  to 
Babylon ;  the  "  vine  of  low  stature  "  is  Zedekiah ;  the 
second  eagle  is  Pharaoh  (verse  7).  The  historical  facts 
on  which  the  parable  is  based  are  recorded  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8 — 20 ;  2  Ohron.  xxxvi.  9 — 13  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  and 
Iii.  1—7. 

(2)  A  riddle  ...  a  parable.— What  the  prophet 
has  to  say  is  called  a  riddle  as  well  as  a  parable,  because 
there  is  something  in  it  recondite  and  obscure — some- 
thing which,  untn  it  is  explained,  should  excite  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  guess  its  meaning. 


<3)  A  great  eagle  with  great  wings.— In  the 
original  *'  the  gresii  eagle."  lliis  is  explained  in  verse 
12  of  "  the  king  of  Babylon."    Nebuchadnezzar  is  com- 

Sired  to  an  eagle  also  in  Jer.  xlviii.  40 ;  xlix.  22 ;  and 
yrus  to  a  bird  of  prey  in  Isa.  xlvi.  11.  He  has  great 
and  long  wings,  because  he  has  already  flown  victori- 
ouslv  over  wide-spread  lands ;  and  he  is  "  full  of 
feathers  which  had  divers  colours,"  because  he  had 
embraced  in  his  empire  a  variety  of  nations  differing  in 
languages,  manners,  and  customs. 

Came  unto  Lebanon.— Jerusalem  is  called  Leba- 
non, as  in  Jer.  xxii.  23,  because  Lebanon  is  the  home  of 
the  cedar,  and  the  royal  palace  in  Jerusalem  was  so 
rich  in  cedar  as  to  be  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon  "  (1  Kings  vii.  2). 

The  highest  branch.— This  is  a  word  occurring 
only  in  Ezekiel  (verse  22,  and  chap.  xxxi.  3,  4, 10).  it 
is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  is  explained  in  verse  4 
as  meaning  "  the  top  of  his  young  twigs."  The  English 
branch  h^dly  conveys  the  exact  idea,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  translate  "  topshoot." 

i*)  Into  a  land  of  traflOLck.— Literally,  a  land  of 
Canaan,  the  word  being  sometimes  used  for  merchant 
or  mercnandise,  as  in  Hosea  xii.  8  (Engl.  7) ;  Isa.  xxiii. 
8 ;  Zeph.  i.  11.  The  parallelism  of  the  next  clause 
shows  that  this  is  its  meaning  here.  Babylon  has 
already  been  called  Canaan  in  chap.  xvi.  29,  probably 
from  its  commercial  character. 

(^)  Of  the  seed  of  the  land.~In  place  of  the 
captive  Jehoiachin  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  set  over  the 
land  an  eastern  satrap,  but  appointed  a  native  prince, 
Zedekiah,  the  uncle  ox  Jehoiacnm.  He  was  '*  planted," 
not  like  the  tall  cedar  on  the  mountain,  but  yet  like  ''  a 
willow  tree  by  great  waters  "  where  it  might  flourish  in 
its  degree  (see  verse  14). 

<6)  A  spreading  vine  of  low  stature.- Had 
Zedekiah  been  faithful  to  his  oath  and  allegiance  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  to  his  higher  allegiance  to  God, 
Israel  might  have  been  fruitful  and  prosperous  as  a 
dependent  kingdom. 

whose  branches  turned  towards  him.— 
Better,  That  its  branches  niight  turn  towards  him,  and 
its  roots  might  be  under  him.  This  was  Nebuchadnezzar's 
object — to  make  of  Israel  a  flourishing  kingdom,  which 
should  yet  be  entirely  dependent  upon  nimself  and 
helpful  to  him  in  his  great  struggle  with  the  power  of 
Egypt;  and  hence  his  especial  rage  when  his  politic 
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<^  There  was  also  another  great  eagle 
with  great  wings  and  many  feathers : 
and,  behold,  this  vine  did  bend  her  roots 
toward  him,  and  shot  forth  her  branches 
toward  him,  that  he  might  water  it  bj 
the  furrows  of  her  plantation.  <®)  It 
was  planted  in  a  good  ^soil  by  great 
waters,  that  it  might  bring  forth 
branches,  and  that  it  might  bear  froit, 
that  it  might  be  a  goodly  vine. 

<*>  Say  thou.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Shall  it  prosper  9  shall  he  not 
pull  up  the  roots  tiiereof ,  and  cut  off 
the  fruit  thereof,  that  it  witiier  ?  it  shall 
wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring, 
even  without  great  power  or  many 
I)eople  to  pl^ck  it  up  by  the  roots 
thereof.  (^*  Yea,  behold,  being  planted, 
shall  it  prosper?  shall  it  not  utterly 
wither,  when  the  east  wind  toucheth  it  ?  | 
it  shall  wither  in  the  furrows  where  it 
grew. 

01)  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
came  tmto  me,  saying,  <">  Say  now  to 
the  rebellious  house,  Know  ye  not  what 


1  Heb,  MUL 


t    Heb..   bnuaht 
himtooHoatk. 


8  Hebn  to  keep 
hie  eovenamt,  to 
eUmitoU, 


these  things  mean?  tell  themy  Behold, 
the  king  of  Babylon  is  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  hath  taken  the  king  thereof, 
and  tiie  princes  thereof,  and  led  them 
with  him  to  Babylon;  <^)  and  hath 
taken  of  the  king's  seed,  and  made  a 
covenant  with  him,  and  hath  ^taken  an 
oath  of  him:  he  hath  also  taken  the 
mighty  of  the  land :  (^*>  that  the  king- 
dom might  be  base,  that  it  might  not 
lift  itself  up,  ^but  that  by  keeping  of  his 
covenant  it  might  stand.  OS)  But  he  re- 
belled against  him  in  sending  his  ambas- 
sadors into  Egvpt,  that  thev  might  g^ve 
him  horses  and  much  people.  Shall  he 
prosper  ?  shall  he  escape  that  doeth  such 
things  ?  or  shall  he  break  the  covenant, 
and  be  delivered  P  ^®Ma  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  6oD,  surely  in  the  place  where  the 
king  dwelleth  that  made  him  king,  whose 
oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant 
he  brake,  even  with  him  in  the  midst  of 
Babylon  he  shall  die.  (^^  Neither  shall 
Pharaoh  with  Ai9  mighty  army  and  great 
company  make  for  him  in  the  war,  by 


arrangements  were  frustrated  by  2Sedekiah's  treachery 
and  folly. 

(7)  Another  great  eagle.— This  is  explained  in 
verse  15  of  Pharaoh.  He  was  also  powerful,  ruling  a 
populous  land,  but  is  not  described  as  with  the  varie- 

Skted  feathers  of  verse  %  because  he  did  not  rule  over 
e  same  diversitjr  of  people  with  Nebuchadnezzar. 
2iede]dah,  while  owing  his  position  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
treacherously  sought  the  aiol  of  Eg^t,  as  mentioned  in 
verse  15,  and  more  fully  in  the  historical  passages 
referred  to  in  the  note  at  the  beg^inning  of  this  chap&r. 
A  chief  task  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  to  endeavour 
to  dissuade  Zedekiah  from  this  Egyptian  alliance. 

(9)  Of  her  spring. — Our  translators  probably  in- 
tended by  this  word,  as  they  evidently  did  in  Ps.  Ixv. 
10, "  her  springing  forth,"  her  growth ;  but  it  would  be 
better  now  to  substitute  the  word  growth, 

Pluok  it  lip  by  the  roots.— The  word  here  is  a 
different  one  from  the  ''  pull  np  "  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  verse,  and  has  rather  the  sense  of  ^  raise  up  from 
the  roots."  The  whole  clause  would  be  better  tnins- 
lated, "  not  even  with  great  power  and  maJQ^  people  is 
it  to  be  raised  up  from  its  roots  again."  The  meaning 
is  explained  in  verse  17,  that  the  strength  of  Pharaoh 
woula  be  ntterly  insufficient  to  restore  the  people  whom 
God  had  blighted. 

(U)  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord.— The 
form  of  expression  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the 
explanation  of  the  parable  was  g^ven  at  the  same  time 
with  the  parable  itself,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable, 
a  little  time  was  suffered  to  elapse,  during  which  it 
should  be  '*  a  riddle  "  to  the  people  that  they  might  be 
the  more  attentive  to  its  meaning  when  given  to  them. 

(14)  That  the  kingdom  might  be  base.— (See 
the  Notes  on  verse  6.) 

0^)  Shall  he  escape  that  doeth  such  things  P 
—The  faithlessness  of  Zedekiah  and  his  court  to  his 
own  sworn  covenant  was  an  act,  in  addition  to  all  his 


other  wickedness,  especially  abominable  to  Qod.  The 
sanctity  of  an  oath  had  always  been  most  strongly 
insisted  upon  in  Israelitish  history.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh,  ix.),  the  oath  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and 
centuries  had  passed  since  it  was  given,  Gtod  yet  sorely 
punished  the  tand  for  its  violation  (2  Sun.  xxi.  1,  2); 
and  in  this  case  the  king  had  been  more  than  onoe 
Divinely  warned  through  the  prophet  Jeremiah  of  the 
damrer  of  his  treachery.  As  Zedekiah's  intrigues  with 
]^t  were  jnat  now  eoing  on.  it  w«8  p^cnkrlY 
important  that  they  shomd  m  exposed,  and  their  resntt 
foretold  to  the  captives  who  were  yet  trusting  in  the 
safety  of  Jerusalem. 

W  In  the  plaoe  ...  he  shall  die.— The  distinct 
prophecy  of  the  death  of  Zedekiah  at  Babylon  is  here 
fipven  in  a  form  to  brin^  out  in  the  strongest  light  the 
ntness  and  justice  of  his  punishment.  It  was  to  be  in 
the  place  of  the  kuig  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  and 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  fealty,  yet  agunst  whom  he 
had  rebelled.  The  tense  here  changes  to  the  future, 
because  the  events  of  this  and  the  following  verse 
were  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

(17)  By  casting  up  mounts.  —  This  translation 
implies  that  "  the  casting  np  mounts  and  building 
forts  "  were  to  be  the  act  of  Pharaoh ;  but  such  things 
are  done  not  by  the  relieving,  but  by  the  besieging 
army.  A  better  translation  would  hd,  "when  they 
cast  up  mounts,"  &c — i.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  siege. 
We  learn  from  Jer.  xliv.  30  that  the  particular  Pharaoh 
here  referred  to  was  Hophra,  the  Apries  of  the  Greeks. 
In  Jer.  xxxvii.  5—11,  it  is  said  that  an  Egyptian  armv  did 
come  up  and  temporarily  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Pharaoh  did  him  no  ^ood^- 
did  not  '*  make  for  him  in  the  war."  The  Ghaldseans 
speedily  returned,  drove  away  the  Egyptians,  and  re- 
newed the  siege,  finally  capturing  and  burning  the 
city. 
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casting  m>  moxints,  and  building  forte, 
to  cut  off  many  persons :  ^^^^  seeing  he 
despised  the  oath  bj  breaking  the  cove- 
nant, when,  lo,  he  had  given  his  hand, 
and  hath  done  all  these  things,  he  shall 
not  escape.  ^^^  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  GrOD ;  As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath 
that  he  hath  despised,  and  my  covenant 
that  he  hath  broken,  even  it  will  I  re- 
compense upon  his  own  head.  («»AndI 
will  '^  spread  my  net  upon  him,  and  he 
shall  be  taken  in  my  snare,  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  Babylon,  and  will  plead 
with  him  there  for  his  trespass  that  he 
hath  trespassed  against  me.  ^^^  And  all 
his  fugitives  with  all  his  bands  shaU  f aU 
by  the  sword,  and  they  that  remain  shall 
be  scattered  toward  all  winds :  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lobd  have 
spoken  it. 


a  dull.  18;  ft  as. 

s. 


ao.  sM. 


(22)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will 
also  take  of  the  highest  branch  of  the 
high  cedar,  and  wiU  set  it ;  I  will  crop 
off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a 
tender  one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  an 
high  mountain  and  eminent :  (23)  i^  the 
mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I 
plant  it :  and  it  shaU  bring  forth  boughs, 
and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar : 
and  under  it  shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every 
wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches 
thereof  shall  they  dwell.  (24)^^1  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  know  that  I  the 
Lobd  have  brought  down  the  high  tree, 
have  exalted  the  low  tree,  have  dried  up 
the  green  tree,  and  have  made  the  dry 
tree  to  flourish :  I  the  Lobd  have  spoken 
and  have  done  it 

CHAPTER  XVin.— (1)  The  word  of 


(19)  ifiine  oath  .  .  .  my  covenant.  —  Zedekiah's 
oath  and  coyenant  to  Nebuchadnezzar  are  called  the 
Lord's,  because  made  in  the  Lord's  name,  and  also 
because  He  had  commanded  them.  Bebellion  against 
Nebuchadnezzar  was,  therefore,  under  the  drcum- 
stances,  apostasy  from  the  Lord  Himself. 

With  verse  21  the  explanation  of  the  parable  ends. 
What  follows  is  a  distinct  Messianic  prophecy,  which, 
although  couched  in  the  same  figurative  language,  has 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  either  in  the  parable  or  in 
its  ez{9anation. 

(^  I  will  also  take.— In  what  has  passed  all  has 
been  done  according  to  God's  wiU,  but  yet  through 
human  instmmentdity :  Israel  has  been  punished, 
Jehoiachin  has  been,  and  Zedekiah  is  about  to  be, 
carried  into  captivitv,  as  Gkxl  designed ;  yet  Nebuchad- 
nezzar has  done  it  all  for  his  own  purposes.  Now  Qod 
Himself  directly  interposes,  and  takes  a  sdon  of  the 
same  "high  cedar,*'  tne  royal  house  of  David.  In 
accordance  with  the  allegory,  this  can  only  be  an  his- 
torical personage,  and  from  the  description  which 
follows,  this  person  can  only  be  the  Messian.  So  it  has 
been  understood  by  nearly  all  interpreters,  Jewish  and 
Christian. 

A  tender  one. — ^This  epithet  is  used  of  the  Messiah 
in  reference  to  the  lowliness  of  His  immediate  human 
origin  and  condition.  (Gomp.  Isa.  liii.  2.)  David 
applies  the  same  expression  to  himself  (2  Sam.  iii.  39), 
and  to  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxii.  5,  xxix.  1 ),  in  reference 
io  their  want  of  strength  for  the  work  required  of 
ihem  as  the  heads  of  Israel.  This  figure  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  scion  of  the  royal  tree  of  David,  though 
naturally  growing  out  of  the  allegory  here,  had  bc^ 
nsed  by  the  propnets  long  before,  as  in  Isa.  zi.  1,  and 
the  name  "  the  branch  "  had  almost  become  a  distinc 
idve  title  for  Him  (Isa.  iv.  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  &cX 

<^  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  or  Israel, 
i.e.,  Mount  Zion,  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (chap. 
XX.  40)  "mine  holy  mountain.'  Similar  prophecies 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Isa.  ii.  2 — i;  Micah  iv.  1 — 3 ; 
Ps.  ii.  6.    No  point  is  made  more  clear  in  the  pro- 

Ehecies  of  the  Christian  dispensation  than  that  it  la  to 
ave  its  roots  in  the  Jewish,  that  the  "  law  shall  go 


forth  from  Zion,"  and  that  the  new  covenant  shall  yet 
be  a  covenant  with  Gk)d's  people  of  old.  This  moun. 
tain  is  to  be  understood  as  the  representative  of  the 
centre  and  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Israe],  and  not  to  be 
confined  too  literally  to  the  actual  hill  of  Zion  itself. 

Be  a  goodly  cedar. — Not  like  the  vine  of  low 
stature ;  this  shall  grow  into  a  strong  and  great  tree, 
under  whose  shadow  all  the  inhabitamts  of  the  earth 
shall  find  sustenance  and  protection.  A  similar  figure 
is  used  by  the  contemporary  prophet  *Daniel  (chap.  iv. 
20,  21),  and  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  parable  (Matt. 
xiii.  S2),  The  universality  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  in  contrast  with  the  narrowness 
of  the  Jewisn,  is  one  of  its  features  most  frequently 
dwelt  upon  both  in  prophecy  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  shall  still  enter  into  the  burden  of  the  songs 
of  the  redeemed  (Bev.  v.  9).  The  last  clause  of  the 
verse  repeats  and  emphasLsee  the  permanence  of  the 
connection  of  the  believer  with  Chnst. 

(Si)  All  the  trees  of  the  field  shaU  know.— Ab 
the  cedar  represents  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  so  the 
other  trees  represent  all  other  earthly  powers  who 
shall  ultimately  acknowledge  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
the  redemption  of  mankind  through  His  Son. 

Have  Drought  down  the  high  tree.— Oomp.  the 
song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10)  and  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Luke  1  52 — 55).  In  all  alike  there  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  all  power  is  from  Qod,  and 
that  He,  in  the  working  out  of  His  purposes,  gives  and 
takes  away  as  to  Him  seems  good.  V  erv  precious  to 
His  Church  of  old  in  its  desolation  and  distress  must 
have  been  the  announcement  of  this  truth,  and  very 
precious  it  is  still    to  all  who  pray  "Thy  kingdom 


come. 


xym. 


This  chapter  connects  itself  closely  with  the  toregomg 
series  of  prophecies.  The  certainty  of  the  Divine 
judgments  naa  now  been  repeatedly  and  most  emphati. 
cally  foretold,  but  that  this  might  have  the  effect  of 
leamng  the  people  to  true  repentance,  it  was  still  neces- 
sarytnat  the  sense  of  sin  snould  be  brought  home  to 
I  them  individuidly.  The  people  were  by  no  means  in- 
;  cUned  to  acknowledge  their  own  personal  guilt,  b^t  were 
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The  Proverb 


EZEKIEL.  XVIII. 


of  Sour  Grapm. 


the  Lord  came  unto  me  again,  saying, 
(2)  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  saying.  The 


a  Jer.  ai. :«. 


'fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  P  ^^^  A» 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Gk>D,  ye  shall  not 


rather,  like  sinners  of  every  age,  disposed  to  look  upon 
their  sufferings  as  the  consequence  of  the  sins  of  others 
who  had  gone  before.  This  disposition  is  here  met  by 
the  most  fall  and  emphatic  assurance  that  Qod  deals 
with  each  man  in  view  of  his  own  acts — that  no  one 
shall  be  either  punished  or  rewarded  for  another's  guilt 
or  virtue,  but  only  for  his  own. 

The  statemenia  here  made  are  exposed  to  two  diffi- 
culties : — (1)  that  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  second 
commandment  that  Grod  does  visit  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  (Exod.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Deut. 
V.  9),  and  that  all  history  shows  that  this  is  a  law  of  ELis 
moral  government  of  the  world ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  individual  suffering  and  happiness  are 
exactly  proportioned  in  this  world  to  individual  cha- 
racter and  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  time  of 
Job  to  that  of  our  Lord,  this  was  one  of  those  x>emicious 
views  of  the  Jews  which  the  inspired  word  takes  great 
pains  to  combat.  How,  then,  are  the  statements  of  this 
chapter  to  be  justified  ?  In  regard  to  the  first  difficulty,* 
simply  by  remembering  the  two-fold  relation,  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  federal,  in  which  each  man  stands  to  his 
Maker.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  federal  relation  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  children  of  Adam,  we  are  all  bom  into 
the  world  with  a  pre-disposition  to  sin ;  and,  on  the 
other,  are  all  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  redemption 
wrought  out  for  us  by  the  second  Adam.  Under  the 
laws  of  nature  it  must  necessarily  come  about  that  the 
children  shall  suffer  or  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  up. 
rightness  or  the  sin  of  their  fathers.  Yet  more  im- 
portant, and  prevailing  above  this  federal  relation,  is 
the  attitude  of  each  individual  towards  Grod.  By  this, 
through  the  reconciliation  effected  by  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  he  is  brought  into  communion  with  God,  and  be- 
coming one  with  Christ,  is  viewed  and  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  body  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  This 
does  not  hinder  that  the  laws  of  nature  shall  still  work 
out  their  natural  effects — ^we  still  must  be  subject  to 
death,  because  our  first  father  sinned ;  but  it  does  bring 
about  that  all  these  natural  sufferings  become  trans- 
formed into  higher  blessings.  Even  death  becomes  to 
US,  through  Hmi  who  has  overcome  death,  but  the  gate- 
way to  a  new  and  higher  life.  Thus  it  is  true  that  Grod 
does  both  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  does,  through  all,  punish  and  re- 
ward each  single  person  according  to  their  own  individual 
bearing  towards  Him. 

Tliese  considerations  have  already  met  the  second 
difficulty.  In  a  sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  individual 
suffering  is  certainly  the  consequence  of  individual  sin, 
for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature — in  other  words, 
of  the  will  of  Qod — ^must  always  be  attended  with  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  but  these  consequences  are  often 
slow  in  their  aevelopment,  and  may  fall  not  upon  the 
individual  who  has  done  the  wrong,  but  upon  some  more 
or  less  remote  descendant,  or  even  upon  some  wholly  dis- 
connected person,  as  in  the  case  of  David's  suffering 
with  his  whole  people  for  Saul's  treatment  of  the 
Gibeonites.  From  this  it  results  that  the  ills  of  life 
are  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  cleserts  of  those 
upon  whom  they  rail.  But  more  important  than  this 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  these  ills  are  factors  in 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  having  in  view 
the  development  in  man  of  the  character  which  He  ap- 
proves.    Hence  it  comes  about  that  "  whom  the  Lord 


loveth  he  chasteheth"  (Prov.  iii.  11.  12;  Heb.  xii,  6), 
and  leads  them  through  earthly  suffering  to  heavenly 
joy.  The  same  evento  happen  to  the  godly  and  the 
wicked  Grod  causeth  His  sun  to  shine  and  His  rain  to 
fall  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  but  the  effect 
of  both  disx>ensations  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 

Eerson  to  whom  they  come.  To  him  who  is  alienated  iu 
eart  from  Grod  the  sunshine  becomes  no  blessing,  while 
the  rain  of  calamity  and  sorrow  only  too  often  results 
in  further  alienation  and  hardening ;  but  on  him  who 
accepts  both  as  the  dispensations  of  a  loving  Father, 
they  produce  their  intended  effect,  and  he  finds  that  in 
them,  as  in  all  else,  God  makes  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Him.*  Tnis,  too,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  law,  where  the  effect  of  any  force 
is  often  dependent  upon  the  substance  on  which  it  is 
exerted.  The  dew  is  dnmk  in  by  the  already  g^wing- 
vegetation,  but  does  not  fall  on  the  dry  and  thirsty 
gravel  at  its  side.  It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  dis- 
cipline through  which  this  very  people  were  now  pass- 
ing. They  had  been  chosen  and  blessed  for  the  laith 
of  Abraham,  yet  they  were  suffering  for  many  genera- 
tions of  persistent  neglect  of  and  rebellion  against  God. 
(See  especially  Jer.  xv.  4 ;  Lam.  v.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  3.) 
All  this  belonged  to  their  federal  relation ;  out,  at  the 
same  time,  they  stood  each  one  individually  before  the 
Lord,  to  hear  or  to  refuse  His  word.  Such  as  obeyed 
His  voice  would  find  in  these  very  calamities  the  ground 
and  the  means  of  repentance,  and  their  sorrows  would 
become  transformed  into  the  richest  of  aU  possible 
blessings,  while  those  who  continued  obdurate  would 
find  their  present  calamity  but  the  shadow  of  the  darker 
approaching  judgment  of  being  utterly  cast  out  from 
God's  presence.  This  great  truth  culminated  for  the 
Jews  in  both  its  parts  at  the  Christian  era,  when,  on 
the  one  side,  our  Lcnrd  represents  the  punishment  of  the 
sins  of  their  whole  history  as  coming  "  upon  this  genera* 
tion  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  35,  36) ;  and,  on  the  other,  He  then 
remembered  His  promise  to  their  fathers,  and  estab- 
lished with  those  who  would  receive  Him  an  everlasting 
covenant. 

There  was  thus  an  important  truth  contained  in  the 
perverted  views  of  the  people,  and  it  was  very  necessary 
that  the  still  higher  truths  of  this  chi»»ter  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  them ;  for  only  thus  could  the  inferior  and 
more  obvious  facts  be  correlated  with  the  justice  of  Grod 
and  His  purposes  of  love  towards  BLis  people. 

(9  What  mean  ye  P— Almost  the  same  expression 
occurs  in  chap.  xii.  22.  The  literal  translation  would 
be,  What  is  Uto  you  who  are  using  this  proverb  f  and 
the  sense  is  "  Why  do  you,  &c.  ?  "  Proverb  shows  that 
it  was  a  common  saying,  a  way  in  which  the  people 
habituaUy  sought  to  shine  the  responsibility  for  their 
g^ilt.  llhe  same  proverb  is  quoted  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29,. 
and  condemned  in  the  same  way.  "Concerning  the 
land"  should  rather  be  in  the  land,  i.e.,  among  the 
people,  including  both  those  at  Jerusalem  and  in  cap- 
tivity. The  teaching  of  this  chapter  concerning  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is,  in  one  for^i  or  another,  often 
repeated  by  Ezekiel.  It  is  set  forth  in  regard  to  the 
prophet  and  people,  in  chap.  iii.  1&— 21 ;  in  regard  to 
those  upon  whom  the  mark  was  set,  in  chap.  ix.  4 — 6  ; 
in  regard  to  those  who  enquire  of  the  Lord,  m  chap.  xiv» 
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^  See  Augustine :  De  Civ.  DeU  L  a  & 


God  M  Just  to  oM, 


EZEKIEL,    XVIII.  Tlie  Ju8t  Father,  and  Unjust  S(m. 


have  occanon  any  more  to  use  this  pro- 
verb in  Israel,  f*^  Behold,  all  souls  are 
mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also 
the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine :  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die. 

<*)  But  if  a  man  be  just,  and  do  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  <^)  and  hath 
not  eaten  upon  the  mountains,  neither 
hath  lifted  up  his  ejes  to  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  neither  hath  '*  defiled 
his  neighbour's  wife,  neither  hath  come 
near  to  *a  menstruous  woman,  (^)  and 
hath  not  ^  oppressed  anj,  hut  hath  re- 
stored to  the  debtor  his  ''pledge,  hath 
spoUed  none  by  violence,  hath  'given  his 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered 
the  naked  with  a  garment ;  <^)  he  that 


1  Ht'b..  jud^mail 
uMdjuMlice. 

a  Ley.  1&  to. 


6Lcr.  18.  U;  * 
90.18. 


c  Ex.  8.  n  ;  Ley. 
1ft  15;  &S5. 14. 
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M.IX 
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Z  Or,  thai  doelh  to 
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hath  not  given  forth  upon /usury,  neither 
hath  taken  any  increase,  that  hath  with- 
drawn his  hand  from  iniquity,  hath 
executed  true  judgment  between  man 
and  man,  (^)  hath  walked  in  my 
statutes,  and  hath  kept  my  judgments, 
to  deal  truly ;  he  is  just,  he  shall  surely 
live,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

(^^)  If  he  beget  a  son  that  w  a  ^  robber, 
a  shedder  of  blood,  and  '  that  doeth  the 
like  to  any  one  of  these  things^  (^^>  and 
that  doeth  not  any  of  those  duties y  but 
even  hath  eaten  upon  the  mountains, 
and  defiled  his  neighbour's  wife, 
^^>  hath  oppressed  the  poor  and  needy, 
hath  spoiled  by  violence,  hath  not 
restored  the  pledge,  and  hath  lifted  up- 


3 — ^9 ;  and  generally  the  teaching  of  this  chapter  is  re- 
peated in  chap,  zzxiii.  1 — 20. 

(4)  All  souls  are  mine.— This  is  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  teaching  Since  all  alike  belong  to  Qod  and 
are  absolutely  in  £Qs  power,  He  has  no  occasion  to 
punish  one  lest  another  should  escape;  and  again, 
since  all  are  His,  He  loTes  and  would  save  them  all,  and 
inflicts  punishment  only  when  it  is  deserved  and  His 
grace  is  rejected.  Four  cases  are  now  discussed  sepa- 
rately :  (1^  That  of  the  righteous  man  who  honestly 
seeks  to  follow  the  ways  of  the  Lord  (verses  6^9) ; 
(2)  that  of  his  wicked  son  (verses  10—13) ;  (3)  that  of 
the  righteous  son  of  the  wicked  (verses  14 — 20) ;  (4)  that 
of  a  change  of  character  in  the  individual,  whether  from 
sin  to  rignteousness  or  the  reverse  (verses  21 — ^29).  The 
word  "  soul "  throughout  the  chapter  does  not  mean  ex- 
clusively  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  but,  as  so  often 
in  Scripture,  is  equivalent  to  man,  or  person,  or  self ; 
and  the  word  "  die  "  is  used,  as  often  elsewhere,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  suffer  ptmiahment, 

(5)  If  a  man  be  just. — At  the  opening  and  close 
of  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  righteous  man  (verses 
5,  9),  he  is  described  in  general  and  comprehensive 
terms ;  while  in  the  intermediate  verses  vanous  parti- 
culars of  an  upright  life  are  specified  as  examples  of 
the  whole.  These  particulars  have  reference,  first,  to 
religious  duties  (verse  6a),  then  to  moral  obligations, 
such  as  the  avoidance  of  adultery  (verse  66),  ana  finally 
to  duties  negative  and  positive  towards  one's  neighbour 
(verses  7,  8).  The  whole,  including  verses  6  and  9, 
may  be  considered  as  a  terse  summary  of  the  practical 
duty  of  man. 

^  (4  Eaten  upon  the  mountains. — The  various 
sins  here  specified  are  all  enumerated  again,  with 
others,  and  charged  upon  Jerusalem  in  chap.  xxii. 
2 — 12.  The  j>articular  of  eating  upon  the  mountains 
is  mentioned  m  verse  9,  and  refers  to  the  feasts  in  con- 
nection with  sacrifices  to  idols  which  were  commonly 
held  in  high  places.  The  Lord  Himself,  indeed,  was 
also  worshipped  in  high  places,  in  express  violation  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xii.  17, 18),  but  the  connection  here 

r)ints  to  the  sacrificial  idol-feasts  (oomp.  Exod.  xxdi. 
^  ;  1  Cor.  X.  7).  The  lifting  up  of  the  eves  to  the  idols 
is  probably  meant  to  express  any  longmg  after  them 
short  of  actual  worship  (comp.  Gen.  xix.  26).  The 
other  sins  mentioned  in  this  verse  were  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  law  (Exod.  xx.  14;  Lev.  xviii.  19),  and 


were  to  be  punished  either  with  death  (Lev.  xx.  10 ; 
Dent.  xxii.  22)  or  with  excommunication  (Lev.  xx.  18). 

(7)  To  the  debtor  his  pledge.— In  the  simple 
state  of  early  Hebrew  society  borrowing  was  resorted 
to  only  by  the  very  poor,  and  the  law  aoounds  in  pre- 
cepts against  any  oppression  or  taking  advantage  in 
such  cases  (Exod.  xxii.  25—27 ;  Lev.  xxv.  14, 17,  &c.). 
Especial  provision  was  made  for  restoring  in  a  con- 
siderate way  a  pledge  for  borrowed  money  (Exod.  xxii. 
26 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  6, 10,  Ac.). 

Given  his  bread. — ^In  addition  to  the  negative 
duties  mentioned,  were  also  the  positive  ones  of  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked ;  and  it  is  to  m 
remembered  that  these  duties,  and  general  helpfulness 
to  those  who  need  our  help,  are  not  left  optional  in 
Scripture,  but  are  positively  required,  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  and  their  neglect  is  sin.  (See 
Deut.  xxii.  1—4 ;  Job  xxxi.  16—22 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  5,  7 ; 
Matt.  xxv.  34—46 ;  James  i.  27,  ii.  15, 16). 

(8)  Given  forth  upon  usury.  — In  Scripture 
usury  does  not  mean  excessive  interest,  as  often  in 
modem  legislation,  but  any  interest  at  all.  This  was 
strictly  foroidden  in  the  law  to  betaken  of  any  Hebrew, 
though  allowed,  without  limit  as  to  amount,  from 
foreigpuers.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  commercial  transactions,  but  was  simply  a  law  of 
kindneos  to  a  feUow  member  of  the  same  household  of 
faith  in  a  primitive  state  of  society.  The  Israelite  was 
to  lend  freely  to  his  impoverished  neighbour  to  assist 
him,  but  witnout  any  expectation  of  gam  for  himself. 

Executed  true  judgment.  —  This  applies,  of 
course,  especially  and  directly  to  judicial  sentences,  but 
extends  also  to  all  cases  in  which  one  is  brought  to  in- 
tervene in  any  way  in  transactions  between  others. 
What  is  required  is  absolute  fairness,  truthfulness,  and 
integrity  in  the  constant  transactions  of  man  with  man. 

(10)  That  doeth  the  like  to  any  one  of  these 
things.— The  prophet  now  enters  upon  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  second  case,  that  of  the  son  of  a  righteous 
father  who  takes  to  wicked  courses,  and  it  is  shown 
that  he  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  own  T>er- 
sonal  character.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  shoula  be 
wholly  given  over  to  evil  or  have  committed  all  the  sins 
enumerated,  but  if  he  show  the  alienation  of  his  heart 
from  Qod  by  choosing  to  do  any  of  those  thin^  which 
He  has  forbidden,  he  must  faU  under  His  righteous, 
condemnation. 
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Tke  Just  Son. 


EZEKIEL,  XVIll. 


TIis  Wicked  Repenting, 


liiB  ejes  to  the  idols,  Imth  committed 
abomination,  ^^^  hath  given  forth  upon 
TLSurj,  and  hath  taken  increase :  shall  he 
then  live  ?  he  shall  not  live :  he  hath 
•done  all  these  abominations ;  he  shall 
snrely  die  ;  his  ^  blood  shall  be  upon 
him. 

<^*>  Now,  lo,  if  he  b^et  a  son,  that 
-seeth  all  his  father's  sins  which  he  hath 
done,  and  considereth,  and  doeth  not 
«uch  like,  (^^^  that  hath  not  eaten  upon 
the  mountains,  neither  hath  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  hath  not  defiled  Ms  neighbour's 
wife,  ^^®^  neither  hath  expressed  any, 
9  hath  not  withholden  the  pledge,  neither 
hath  spoiled  by  violence,  hut  hath  given 
Ms  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath 
covered  the  naked  with  a  garment, 
^^^)  thdb  hath  taken  off  his  hand  from  the 
poor,  that  hath  not  received  usury  nor 
increase,  hath  executed  my  judgments, 
Jbath  walked  in  my  statutes ;  he  shall 
not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  Ms  father,  he 


1  Heb^NMilt. 
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shall  surely  live.  <^®)  As  for  his  father, 
because  he  cruelly  oppressed,  spoiled  Ms 
brother  by  violence,  and  did  that  wMch 
is  not  ^ood  amon^  Ms  people,  lo,  even 
he  shall  die  in  Ms  iniquity. 

<i»)  Yet  say  ye.  Why  P  doth  not  the 
son  bear  the  imquitv  of  the  father? 
When  the  son  hath  done  that  wMch  is 
lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all  my 
statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he  shall 
surely  live.  ^^^  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die.  'The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  imquitv  of  the  father,  neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  imquity  of  the  son : 
the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him.  <^)  But  if 
the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  Ms  sins 
that  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all 
my  statutes,  and  do  that  wMch  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall 
not  die.  ^^^  All  his  transgressions  that 
he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be 
mentioned  unto  Mm :  in  Ms  righteous- 


(13)  Hath  done  all  these  abominations. — 
This  expression  is  collectiye,  while  that  in  verse  10  is 
partitive.  This  is  not  because  he  who  commits  one 
4sin  is  considered  as  having  committed  all,  bat  because 
he  who  willingly  commits  any  sin  thereby  puts  himself 
into  the  class  of  sinners,  of  those  who  do  not  wish  or 
intend  to  abide  bv  the  Divine  will,  but  choose  rather  to 
do  their  own.  &ich  a  man  places  himself  among  the 
•enemies  of  Qod.    (Gomp.  James  ii.  10.) 

(14)  Doeth  not  suoh  like.— This  is  the  third  case 
— ^that  of  the  righteous  son  of  a  wicked  father.  The 
'{^eral  principle  is  the  same,  that  each  man  is  to  be 
judged  accoraing  to  his  own  individual  character. 
The  son  of  the  righteous  man  has  advantages,  and  the 
son  of  the  wicked  has  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  which  are  not  specified  here,  although 
-elsewhere  we  are  abundantly  taught  that  responsibility 
is  directly  proportioned  to  privilege;  but  here  the 
object  is  only  to  set  forth  in  the  clearest  way,  and 
apart  from  an^  other  issues,  the  single  fact  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  In  each  case  the  particular 
examples  of  sin  are  somewhat  varied,  to  show  that  they 
4ire  mentioned  only  as  examples,  in  order  to  set  forth 
more  dearh*  the  general  principle. 

(18)  As  for  his  father.— There  is  here  a  recurrence 
to  the  second  case,  to  bring  out  more  sharply  the 
contrast  between  the  two,  and  to  emphasise  tne  fact 
insisted  upon,  that  each  individual  must  be  judged 
according  to  his  own  character,  without  help  or  pre- 
judice from  that  of  his  father. 

This  third  case  was  especially  adapted  to  the 
prophet's  purpose  of  refuting  the  proverb,  because 
here  was  the  fitther  who  had  "  eaten  sour  grapes,"  and 
his  son's  teeth  were  not  to  be  set  on  edge. 

(W)  Why  P  Doth  not  the  son  bear  P— It  would 
be  clearer  to  read  this  as  a  single  question, ''  Why  doth 
not  the  son,  &c  ?  "  It  is  the  question  proposed  by  the 
people  in  objection  to  what  has  been  decliu*ed.  To 
them  it  seemed  the  law  of  nature,  the  necessity  of  the 


case,  the  teaching  of  history,  that  the  son  should  bear 
the  iniquity  of  nis  father.  Their  ideas  had  not 
risen  to  the  conception  of  man's  individual  responsi- 
bility to  God ;  to  them  the  individual  was  still  but  a 
part  of  the  nation  or  the  family.  They  ask,  therefore, 
why  this  universal  law  should  now  l>e  reversed.  It 
was  not  true  that  any  law  was  reversed,  it  was  only 
that  the  superior  prevailed  over  the  inferior  law  ;  but, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Divine  word  does  not  reason 
with  the  human  objection,  but  in  this  and  the  following 
verse  only  reiterates  most  emphatically  the  law  of 
individual  responsibility. 

(21)  If  the  wioked  will  turn.— The  prophet  now 
takes  up  the  fourth  and  last  case — that  of  a  cnange  in 
the  individual  character.  This  has  necessarily  two 
sub-divisions :  (1)  that  of  the  wicked  repenting  and 
doing  righteousness  (verses  21 — 23,  and  verses  27,  28), 
and  (2)  uiat  of  the  righteous  falling  into  wickedness, 
(verses  24—26),  which  latter  case  is  more  briefly  treated, 
because  the  object  is  to  encourage  hope  in  repentance. 
This  case,  in  Doth  its  parts,  is  first  treated  m  verses 
21 — ^24,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  repeated 
in  reverse  order  in  verses  26 — ^28. 

(^  ShaU  not  be  mentioned  unto  him.— A 
strong  way  of  expressing  the  completeness  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness.  Here,  again,  at  first  sight,  there 
seems  to  m  an  inconsistency  between  the  Divine 
promise  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  world.  The 
penitent  and  forgiven  sinner  is  continually  seen  to 
suffer  through  li&  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin, 
as  David's  whole  reign  was  overclouded  with  trouble 
and  sorrow  after  his  great  sin  in  the  matter  of  Bath- 
sheba  and  Uriah.  But  here  also  it  is  the  natural  law 
continuing  to  work  in  subservience  to  a  higher  moral 
law.  The  natural  consequences  of  any  acts  are  not 
changed,  or  are  only  partially  modified,  by  the  sub- 
sequent moral  state  of  him  who  has  done  them;  but 
that  moral  state  determines  whether  those  conse- 
quences, however  painful  they  may  be  in  themselves* 
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ness  that  lie  hath  done  he  shall  live. 
^23) «  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the 
wicked  should  die  ?  saith  the  Lord  God  : 
and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his 
ways,  and  live  ?  ^^^  But  when  the 
righteotis  tumeth  away  from  Ms 
righteousness,  and  conmutteth  iniquity, 
and  doeth  according  to  all  the  abomi- 
nations that  the  wic£ed  man  doeth,  shall 
he  live  9  All  his  righteousness  that  he 
hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned :  in 
his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and 
in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them 
shall  he  die. 

<^)  Yet  ye  say,  *  The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  O  house  of 
Israel ;  Is  not  my  way  equal  P  are  not 
your  ways  unequal  9  <^)  When  a  right- 
eous man  turneth  away  from  his 
righteousness,  and  commi^th  iniquity, 
and  dieth  in  them ;  for  his  iniquity  that 
he  hath  done  shall  he  die.  ^^^  Again, 
when  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from 
his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed, 
and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall    save    his    soul    alive. 
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(^>  Because  he  considereth,  and  tumeth 
away  from  all  his  transgressions  that  he 
hath  committed,  he  shall  surely  live,  he 
shall  not  die. 

<2»)  Yet  saith  the  house  of  Israel,  The 
way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  O  house 
of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways  equal  P  are 
not  your  ways  unequal  ?  <*^)  Therefore 
I  will  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel, 
every  one  according  to  his  ways,  saith 
the  Lord  God.  ^Bepent,  and  turn 
^  yov/rselves  from  all  your  transgressions ; 
so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin. 
<^^)  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  trans- 
gressions, whereby  ye  have  transgressed ; 
and  make  you  a  ^  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit :  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel  9  <^>  For  •  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord  God:  wherefore  turn  *  yotwaeive^, 
and  live  ye. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— <i)  Moreover  take 
thou  up  a  lamentation  for  the  princes 
of  Israel,  <*)  and  say,  What  is  thy 
mother?  A  lioness:  she  lay  down  among 


shall  or  shall  not  be  reall^r  for  his  own  highest  gain. 
The  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  seen  by 
us,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  be  a  necessary 
result  of  the  around  on  which  it  rests — the  atonement 
of  Christ.  If  the  believer  is  truly  united  to  ffim  by 
faith,  he  is  a  new  creature  (2  Cor.  v.  17),  and  is  looked 
upon  no  longer  as  a  sinful  son  of  Adam,  but,  as  he  is 
in  reali^,  a  member  of  the  beloved  and  only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  Hence  his  forgiveness  must  be  complete, 
for  his  sins  are  atoned  for,  covered  up,  hidden  from 
Grod's  sight. 

(23)  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  P— This  brings 
out  that  fundamental  truth  which  underlies  the  whole 
teaching  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
which  should  have  satisfied  Israel  of  the  Lord's 
readiness  to  receive  everv  penitent  sinner.  God  created 
and  when  he  had  fallen,  ordered  both  the  old 


man 


and  the  new  dispensations,  and  employed  methods  of 
infinite  love  to  wm  him  to  salvation.  He  can  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  His  delight  can 
only  be  when  man  fulfils  the  design  for  which  he  was 
created,  and  returns  to  obedience  and  communion  with 
€rod.  Tet  neither,  as  is  declared  in  the  next  verse,  can 
the  Almiffhty  suffer  that-  His  creature  should  set  at 
nought  His  love  and  despise  His  salvation. 

(25)  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.— The 
word  means  literally,  weighed  out,  balanced.  The 
accusation  of  the  Israelites  was  still  (here  and  in  verse 
29)  that  the  Lord  was  arbitrary  and  unjust.  His 
statement  in  reply  is  that  He  rewards  and  punishes 
according  to  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  right. 
Every  man  must  reap  that  which  he  nas  sown.  (Comp. 
Bom.  ii.  6 — 10.) 

(27)  Shall  save  his  soul  alive.— This  does  not 
mean  that  any  man  can  by  his  own  power  save  himself, 
for  that  question  is  not  here  in  view  at  all,  but  that 


the  consequence  of  a  certain  course  of  conduct  wiU  be 
his  salvation,  and  that  the  adoption  of  that  course  is 
within  the  man's  own  choice. 

(90)  Bepent,  and  turn.— The  three  kst  verses  of 
the  chapter  contain  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the 
Israelites,  based  on  the  principles  of  Grod's  dealings 
with  man  just  now  declared,  to  repent  and  receive  ]£s 
mercy  and  blessing.  Here,  as  before,  there  is  no 
question  of  human  sufiiciency;  and  when  the  counsel 
is  eiven  (verse  31),  "  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit,"  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  this  can  ever  be  the 
work  of  any  other  than  God*B  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that 
Spirit  is  ever  given  to  them  that  ask  Him,  and  the 

Suestion  of  salvation  is  still  one  which  each  man  must 
ecide  for  himself  before  Crod.  The  whole  jpoint  of 
the  chapter  is  that  God's  dealing  with  man  is  deter- 
mined by  man's  own  attitude  towards  Him.  He  that 
is  alienated  in  his  heart  from  God,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  previous  life,  Grod  will  judge ;  and  he  that 
now  seeks  to  conform  his  life  to  God  s  will,  God  will 
receive  and  forgive. 

XIX. 

This  chapter  forms  the  close  of  this  long  series  of 
prophecies,  and  consists  of  a  lament  over  the  fall  of  the 
royal  family  of  Israel  and  over  the  utter  desolation  of 
the  nation  itself.  It  fitly  closes  the  series  of  warnings, 
and  takes  away  any  lingering  hope  of  escape  from  tne 
Divine  judgments. 

(2)  Thy  mother. — Mother  stands  for  the  whole 
national  community — ^the  theocracy,  as  is  plain  from 
verse  10.  This  was  represented,  since  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  by  JudiEth ;  and  her  "  princes,"  of  the 
line  of  David,  were  the  legitimate  kings  of  the  whole 
nation.     The  figure  of  the  lion  is  a  common  one  in 
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lions,  she  nourished  her  whelps  among 
young  lions.  ^^^  And  she  brought  up 
one  of  her  whelps :  it  became  a  young 
lion,  and  it  learned  to  catch  the  prey ; 
it  devoured  men.  W  The  nations  also 
heard  of  him;  he  was  taken  in  their 
pit,  and  they  brought  him  with  chains 
unto  the  land  of  ■  Egypt.  <*>  Now  when 
she  saw  that  she  had  waited,  and  her 
hope  was  lost,  then  she  took  another  of 
her  whelps,  and  made  him  a  young  lion. 
^^)  And  he  went  up.  and  down  among  the 
lions,  he  became  a  young  Kon,  and 
learned  to  catch  the  prey,  and  devoured 
men.  <')  And  he  knew  ^  their  desolate 
palaces,  and  he  laid  waste  their  cities ; 
and  the  land  was  desolate,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof,  by  the  noise  of  his  roaring. 
<^)  Then  the  nations  set  against  him  on 
every  side  from  the  provinces,  and  spread 
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their  net  over  him:  he  was  taken  in 
their  pit.  <*>  And  they  put  him  in  ward 
^  in  chains,  and  brought  him  to  the  king 
of  Babylon:  they  brought  him  int» 
holds,  that  his  voice  shomd  no  more  be 
heard  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel. 

(10)  Thy  mother  is  like  a  vine  ^  in  thy 
blood,  planted  by  the  waters :  she  was 
fruitful  and  full  of  branches  by  reason 
of  many  waters.  <^^)  And  she  had 
strong  rods  for  the  sceptres  of  them  that 
bare  rule,  and  her  stature  was  exalted 
among  the  thick  branches,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  her  height  with  the  multitude 
of  her  branches.  ^^)  But  she  was 
plucked  up  in  fury,  she  was  cast  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  ^  east  wind  dried 
up  her  fruit:  her  strong  rods  were 
broken  and  withered ;  the  fire  consumed 
them.     <i5)  And  now  she  is  planted  in 


Scripture  (see  Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Numb.  mii.  24,  xxiv.  9), 
and  was  also  familiar  in  Babylonia. 

(S)  It  became  a  young  lion.~There  can  be  no 
doubt  (see  verse  4)  of  the  reference  of  this  to  Jehoahaz. 
After  the  death  of  Josiah,  **  the  people  of  the  land 
took  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah  .  .  .  and  made  him 
king"  (2  Kings  zxiii.  30).  In  verse  6  Jehoiachin  is 
also  spoken  of  particularly  These  two  are  mentioned 
as  examples  of  aU  the  other  kings  after  Josiah. 
Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  are  simpTj  passed  over, 
although  it  may  be  that  the  prophet  looked  upon  them 
as  creatures  of  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar  rather 
than  as  legitimate  kings  of  Israel.  Jehoiakim,  more- 
over,  died  in  Jerusalem,  and  Zedekiah  was  at  this 
moment  still  upon  the  throne. 

It  devoured  men. — This  at  once  keeps  up  the  figure, 
and  has  also  its  special  justification  in  tne  evil  courses 
of  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32).  He  is  represented  as 
growing  up  and  being  like  the  heathen  kings  around, 
ft^ee  also,  in  verse  2,  Israel  as  a  whole  is  represented  as 
going  aside  from  her  high  calling  as  a  theocracy,  and 
making  herself  "  like  the  nations  round  about." 

(4)  Brought  him  with  chains  unto  the  land 
of  Egypt. — Jehoahaz  was  conquered  by  Pharaoh, 
necho,  deposed,  and  carried  captive  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4).  "  Chains  is  literally  noae-rings, 
keeping  up  the  figure  of  the  lion.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  also  there  is  allusion  to  the  custom  of  assem- 
bling  the  neighbourhood  to  secure  a  lion  or  other  wild 
beast. 

(5)  Another  of  her  whelps.  —  After  the  three 
months'  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  liis  brother  Jehoiakim  was 
appointed  king  by  Pharaoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34).  He 
was  conquered  and  "  bound  in  fetters "  by  Nebuchad. 
nezzar,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  him  to  Babylon 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7) :  he  died,  however,  in  disgrace 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxii.  18, 19), 
and  was  succeeded  regularly  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
without  foreign  interference.  His  character,  as  shown 
in  verses  6,  7  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
9),  was  evil  like  tliat  of  his  fiither. 

(7)  Knew  their  desolate  palaces.—This  verse 
continues  to  describe  the  abominations  of  Jehoiachin's 
ways.     The  word   "desolate  palaces,"  although  de- 
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fended  bv  some  authorities,  should  be  rendered,  as  in 
the  margm,  widows.  The  mention  of  the  king's  vio- 
lation of  these  is  an  unavoidable  departure  from  the 
figure,  such  as  often  occurs  in  Ezekiel. 

(8)  The  nations. — ^As  in  verse  4,  for  one  nation :  in 
that  case  Egypt,  in  this  Babylon.  The  plural  is  natu- 
rally used,  as  several  nations  were  concerned  in  the  whole 
history,  of  which  single  particulars  only  are  here  men- 
tionea. 

<9)  Brought  him  to  the  king  of  Babylon.— 
2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17.  Jehoiachin  reigned  only  three 
months  when  Jerusalem  was  conquer^  by  N'oouchad- 
nezzar.  He  '*  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,"  but 
only  because  he  could  not  help  doing  so,  and  was  carried 
to  Babylon  and  put  in  prison,  where  he  was  still  living 
at  the  time  of  this  prophecy.  It  was  not  till  many 
years  later  that  he  was  releaBed  (Jer.  lii.  31,  32). 

(10)  A  vine  in  thy  blood.— The  figure  here  changes 
to  the  more  common  one  of  a  vine,  yet  by  no  means  the 
"  vine  of  low  stature  "  of  chap.  xvii.  6 ;  it  is  rather  a 
strong  and  goodly  vine.  The  phrase  "  in  thy  blood  "  is 
obscure,  and  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to  the 
commentators.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions  and  some 
manuscripts  have  modified  the  text ;-  but  the  meaning 
seems  to  be,  if  the  text  is  taken  as  it  stands.  "  Thy 
mother  is  like  a  vine  living  in  the  blood  (t.e.,  in  the  life) 
of  her  children."  This  would  then  be  a  statement 
amplified  in  the  following,  *' fruitful  and  fuU  of 
branches."  The  general  sense  is  plain:  Israel  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  planted  a  strong  and  fruitful 
vine,  with  every  »ivantage  for  growth  and  full  develop- 
ment. 

(11)  Thick  branches  should  rather  be  translated 
clouds.  It  is  a  hyperbolical  expression  in  the  figure, 
to  express  the  exceuence  of  the  vme  of  Israel. 

(12)  She  was  plucked  up.— With  the  captivitv  of 
Jehoiachin  and  a  part  of  the  people  the  desolation  nad 
begun.  Much  still  remained  to  be  accomplished,  but  it 
was  now  close  at  hand ;  and  the  prophet  speaks  of  it  in 
the  past  tense,  as  if  he  saw  it  already  fulfilled. 

(13)  In  a  dry  and  thirsty  ground.- Such  was 
Babylon  to  Israel  in  its  national  relations,  and  even 
after  the  return  from  the  exile  the  Jews  never  rose 
again  to  much  importance  among  the  nations  of  the 
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the  wilderness,  in  a  diy  and  thirsty 
ground,  <^*)  Aid  fire  is  gone  out  of  a 
rod  of  her  branches,  which  hath  de- 
Tonred  her  fruit,  so  that  she  hath  no 
strong  rod  to  he  a  sceptre  to  rule.  This 
18  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be  for  a 
lamentation. 

CHAPTEE  XX.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  seventh  year,  in  the  fifth 
month,  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that 
certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to 
enquire  of  the  Lord,  and  sat  before  me. 
<2)  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 
me,  saying,  ^^^  Son  of  man,  speak  unto 
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the  elders  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Are  ye  come 
to  enquire  of  me  ?  Asl  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  will  not  be  enquired  of  by 
you.  (*^  Wilt  thou  ^  *  judge  them,  son 
of  man,  wilt  thou  judge  them?  cause 
them  to  know  the  abominations  of  their 
fathers :  ^^^  and  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In  the  day  when  I 
chose  Israel,  and  ^  lifted  up  mine  hand 
unto  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and 
made  myself  ^  known  unto  them  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  when  I  lifted  up  mine 
hand  unto  them,  sajing,  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God ;  <^^  in  the  day  that  I  lifted  up 
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earth ;  but  meantime  they  were  being  disciplined,  that 
at  least  a  few  of  them  might  be  prepared  for  the  plant- 
ing among  them  of  that  kingdom  not  of  this  world, 
spoken  of  ai  the  close  of  chap.  xtI.,  which  should  fill 
the  whole  earth. 

(14)  Fire  is  gone  outof  a  rod  of  her  branches. 
— The  rods,  as  shown  in  verse  11,  are  the  royal  sceptres 
of  her  kings.  It  was  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  these 
kings,  iofi^ether  with  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  whole 
people,  that  judgment  was  drawn  down  upon  them. 
Many  of  them  aid  their  full  share  of  the  evil  work ; 
but  a  "  rod  "  is  here  8]>oken  of  in  the  singular,  witli 
especial  reference  to  the  last  king,  Zedekiah,  who 
finally  brought  on  the  utter  ruin  of  both  himself  and 
his  people. 

This  is  .  .  .  and  shall  be.— It  is  a  lamentation 
now  in  the  half  accomplished  desolation;  it  shall 
remain  for  a  lamentation  when  all  shall  be  fulfilled. 

XX 

Here  begins  a  new  series  of  prophecies,  extending  to 
the  close  of  chap,  xxiii.,  and  immediately  called  out 
(yerse  1),  like  chap,  xiv.,  by  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  elders  of  Israel.  The  subject  of  the  inquiry  is  not 
given  in  either  case,  and  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
prophecy  itself.  This  series  begins  a  little  more  than 
two  years  (two  years,  one  montn,  and  five  days)  after 
Ezelael's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (chap.  i.  2),  or  a 
little  less  than  a  year  (exactly  eleven  months  and  five 
days ;  comp.  verse  1  with  chap.  viii.  1)  after  the  beginning 
of  the  former  series ;  and  it  is  just  two  years  and  five 
months  (chap.  xxiv.  1)  before  another  series  begins. 
The  following  series  is  simultaneous  in  date  with  the 
commencement  of  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  this 
series  therefore,  in  part  at  least,  must  have  extended 
over  the  time  of  the  preparations  for  the  siege,  when 
^nends  and  armies  were  marching  out  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  removal  of  the  people.  At 
this  near  approach  of  the  lon^-threatened  judgments 
these  prophecies  take  a  pecuharly  dark  and  eloomy 
tone,  relieved  only  by  the  briefest  intimations  of  distant 
good.  They  are  for  the  most  ijart  couched  in  plain 
language,^  though  faUinpf  occasionally,  especially  in 
chap,  xxiii.,  more  or  less  mto  an  allegorical  torm. 

Chapter  xx.  recounts  the  history  of  Israel  along  with 
the  often  repeated  warnings  given,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  ^eh.  ix.;  Ps.  Inviii.,  and  the  speech  of  St. 
Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  It  is  also  to  a  large  extent  a  more 
literal  repetition  of  the  allegory  of  chap.  xvi.  After  the 
first  four  introductory  verses,  the  chapter  falls  into  two 


main  portions,  the  first  of  which  (verses  5 — ^31)  is  sub- 
divided into  five  sections,  corresponding  to  as  many 
marked  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

(1)  Came  to  enquire.— It  does  not  appear  that  the 
elders  actually  proposed  their  enquiry.  It  doubtless 
had  relation  not  to  personal  affairs,  but  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  in  this  prophecy  the  Lord  meets  their 
unspoken  question. 

(3)  I  will  not  be  enquired  of  by  you.— As  in 
chap.  xiv.  3.  St.  Jerome  tnus  comments  on  the  words : 
— ^"  To  the  holy,  and  to  those  who  ask  for  right  things 
the  promise  is  g^ven, '  While  they  are  yet  speaking,  I 
will  say.  Here  I  am; '  but  to  sinners,  such  as  these  elders 
of  Israel  were,  and  as  those  whose  sins  the  prophet 
proceeds  to  describe,  no  answer  is  given,  but  only  a 
fierce  rebuke  for  their  sins,  to  which  He  adds  His  oath, 
'  As  I  live,'  to  strengthen  His  solemn  refusal." 

W  Wilt  thou  judge  them  P— The  form  of  the 
repeated  question  is  equivalent  to  an  imperative — ^judge 
them.  Instead  of  allowing  their  enquiry  and  entreaty 
for  the  averting  of  judgment,  the  prophet  is  directed  to 
set  before  them  their  long  series  of  apostasies  and 
provocations.  "  Judge  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  bring 
to  trial,"  "  prefer  chu^s." 

(5)  When  I  chose  Israel.—  In  verses  5 — ^9  the 
Lord  takes  up  the  first,  or  Egyptian  period  of  the  history 
of  Israel.  The  record  of  that  period,  as  it  has  come  to 
us  in  the  Pentateuch,  does  not  contain  either  any  com. 
mands  against  idolatry,  or  any  notice  of  the  rcbeuion  of 
the  people  i^ainst  such  command ;  but  both  are  clearly 
implied.  Tne  very  mission  of  Moses  to  deliver  them 
rested  upon  a  covenant  by  which  they  were  to  be  the 
peculiar  people  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  vi.  2—4) ;  the  com- 
mand to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
implies  that  this  was  a  duty  neglected  in  Egypt ;  and 
their  previous  habitual  idolatries  may  be  certidnly  in- 
ferred from  Lev.  xvii.  7,  while  the  disposition  of  their 
hearts  is  seen  in  their  prompt  relapse  into  the  idolatry 
of  the  golden  calf  in  Exoa.  xxxii.  Their  whole  mnr- 
murings  and  rebellions  were  but  the  manifestation  of 
their  resistance  to  having  the  Lord  for  their  God,  and 
His  will  for  their  guide. 

Lifted  up  mine  hand— As  the  form  of  taking  an 
oath  (see  verse  23  and  chap,  xlvii.  14).  The  reference  is 
to  such  passages  as  Gen.  xv.  17 — 21 ;  !^xod.  vi.  8 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  40,  &c.  The  phrase  is  repeated  in  verse  6,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  verse  5. 

(6)  The  glory  of  all  lands.— So  Palestine  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of,  both  in  the  promise  and  in  its  fulfil* 
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laraeVa  Bebellion  in  Egypt, 
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and  vn  tlie  Wilderness.. 


mine  hand  nnto  them,  to  bring  them 
forth  of  the  land  of  Egypt  into  a  land 
that  I  had  espied  for  them,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of 
all  lands :  ^^  then  said  I  nnto  them. 
Cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abomi- 
nations of  his  eyes,  and  defile  not  yonr- 
selves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt:  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God.  (®)  But  they  re- 
belled against  me,  and  would  not 
hearken  unto  me :  they  did  not  every 
man  cast  away  the  abominations  of  their 
eyes,  neither  did  they  forsake  the  idols 
of  Egypt :  then  I  said,  I  will  pour  out 
my  fury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  my 
anger  against  them  in  the  midist  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  <*>  But  I  wrought  for 
my  name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be 
polluted  before  the  heathen,  among 
whom  they  were,  in  whose  sight  I  made 
myself  known  unto  them,  in  bringing 
them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


a  Ex.  IS.  18. 


to' 


b  Lev.  1&5;  Rom. 
10.5;  tiaL8.IX 


e  Ex.  sa  8;  A  31. 
18,  &c :  *  8&.  2 . 
Deut.5. 13. 


d  Ex.  lA.  r. 


e  Num.  14.  S9 :  Sc 
M.6& 


(10)  Wherefore  I  *  caused  them  to  go- 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
brought    them    into    the    wilderness. 

(11)  And  I  gave  them  my  statutes,  and 
1  shewed  them  my  ludgmenta, » which  if 
a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them. 

(12)  Moreover  also  I  ^ve  them  my 
^  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and 
them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  cum 
the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.  (^)  But 
the  house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  me 
in  the  wilderness:  they  walked  not  in 
my  statutes,  and  they  despised  my  judg- 
ments, which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even 
live  in  them ;  and  my  sabbaths  they 
greatly  **  polluted :  then  I  said,  I  would 
pour  out  my  fury  upon  them  in  the 
•  wilderness,  to  consume  them.  (^*)  But 
I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it 
should  not  be  polluted  before  the 
heathen,  in  whose  sight  I  brought 
them  out. 


ment.  (Oomp.  Don.  xi.  16.)  However  strange  this  may 
seem  to  us  now  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  land,  after 
centuries  of  desoLition,  misrule,  and  oppression,  it  is 
plain  from  Josh,  xxiii.  14,  and  many  other  passages, 
that  at  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  upon  its  possession 
it  fulfilled  their  utmost  expectation. 

(8)  The  land  of  Egypt.— Of  this  idoktrous  re- 
bellion, and  of  this  threat  of  the  Divine  anger  while 
they  were  still  in  Egypt,  as  already  said,  we  have  no 
specific  record.  But  they  had  the  same  disposition 
tnen  as  they  had  afterwards ;  and,  even  without  such  a 
charge,  we  could  infer  the  probability  of  their  idolatry. 
It  is  possible  that  the  prophet  may  have  had  in  mind 
such  incidents  as  are  related  in  Num.  xiv.  11 — ^20,  hap. 
pening  while  the  Israelites  were  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Egypt,  and  when  the  report  of  them  would 
speedily  have  reached  Egyptian  ears.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  suppose  that  in  this  broad  and  general 
review  of  the  teacnin^^  of  history  each  incident  is  kept 
in  its  strict  chronolo^cal  place.  Yet  idolatry  in  Egypt 
is  distinctly  chargea  upon  the  Israelites  in  chap.  xvi. 
3,  19,  and  this  verse  may  well  refer  to  Qod.*a  judgment 
for  this  sin  suspended  and  delayed  while  they  were  in 
Esnnpt  lest  it  should  be  misunderstood  by  the  lieathen. 

(»)  For  my  name's  sake.— This  is  the  express 
jpround  of  Moses'  pleading  for  the  people  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  and  agam  in  Exod.  xxxii.  12 ;  Deut. 
IX.  28 ;  and  it  is  repeat^y  given,  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  27, 
28,  as  the  ground  on  which  the  Lord  spared  His  rebel- 
lious people.  Had  they  been  treated  according  to  their 
deserts,  and  destroyed  for  their  sins,  the  heathen  would 
have  said  that  (jrod  was  unable  to  deliver  them. 

(10)  Brought  them  into  the  wilderness.— 
Here  bej^ins  the  second  period  of  the  history  under  re- 
view— ^viz.,  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  in  the  wilderness 
(verses  10—17).  It  includes  the  exodus,  the  giving  of 
the  law,  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  priesthood,  and  the  march  to  Kadesh.  By 
all  this  the  nation  was  constituted  most  distinctly 
the  people  of  God,  and  brought  into  the  closest  cove- 
nant relation  with  him. 


(U)  He  shall  even  live  in  them.— Oomp. 
Deut.  XXX.  15 — ^20.  It  becomes  plain,  on  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  passive,  that  what  was  required  was  not 
a  mere  outwara,  technical,  and  perfunctory  keeping  of 
certain  definite  precepts,  but  a  Bving  and  loving  obe- 
dience to  God's  will  from  the  heart.  The  same  funda- 
mental principle  of  life  underlies  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  New ;  yet  the  former  is  justly  regarded,  and  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  covenant 
of  works,  because  the  people  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
educated  spiritually  to  be  able  to  receive  the  principle 
of  faith,  and  were  therefore  placed  under  a  law  of  many 
definite  precepts,  that  by  keeping  these  with  glad 
idacrity  tney  might  show  their  reamness  and  desire  to 
do  the  Lord  s  wm.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  man  should 
live  by  doing  the  statutes  of  the  law,  and  not  on  the 

ground  of  his  thereby  earning  for  himself  salvation, 
ut  even  thus,  they  failed  miserably  under  the  test. 

(12)  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths.— "Not because 
it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers"  (John  vii.  22).  The 
Sabbath,  like  circumcision,  was  an  institution  far  older 
than  the  period  here  spoken  of,  but  was  now  commanded 
anew,  and  made  the  especial  pledge  of  the  covenant 
between  (jrod  and  His  people.  The  verse  is  a  quotation 
from  Exod.  xxxi.  13 ;  and  every  one  must  have  remarked 
the  great  stress  everywhere  laid  in  the  Old  Testament 
upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  prominence 

?iven  to  it  among  the  privileges  of  the  Divine  covenant. 
t  is  plain  that  the  oay  is  regarded  not  in  its  mere 
outward  character,  as  a  day  of  rest,  but  as  "  a  sign  "  of 
the  covenant,  and  a  means  of  realising  it  in  the  study 
of  (3fod's  word,  and  the  communion  of  the  soul  with 
Him.  It  is  in  these  latter  aspects  also  that  the  weekly 
day  of  rest  still  retains  its  inestimable  value — ^that  men 
"  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them." 

(13)  Bebelled  against  me.— See  Exod.  xxxii.  1—6 ; 
Num.  xiv.  1—4,  xvi.,xxv.  1 — 3 ;  and  for  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  in  particular,  Exod.  xvi.  27;  Num.  xv.  32. 

I  will  pour  out  my  Airy.— Oomp.  Exod. 
xxxii.  10 ;  Num.  xv.  12 ;  and  on  verse  14  comp.  Note  on 
verse  9. 
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God  Spared  them. 
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They  Rebelled  further. 


(15)  Yet  also  I  lifted  np  my  hand  unto 
them  in  the  'wilderness,  that  I  would  not 
bring  them  into  the  land  which  I  had 
given  them,  flowing  ,  with  milk  and 
honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands  ; 
(10)  because  they  despised  my  judgments, 
and  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  but 
polluted  my  sabbaths :  for  their  heart 
went  after  their  idols.  '^^>  Nevertheless 
mine  eye  spared  them  from  destroying 
them,  neither  did  I  make  an  end  of  i^em 
in  the  wilderness.  ^^^  But  I  said  unto 
their  children  in  the  wilderness.  Walk 
ye  not  in  the  statutes  of  your,f athers, 
neither  observe  their  judgments,  nor 
defile  yourselves  with  their  idols  :  ^*^  I 
am  the  Lobd  your  GU)d;  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  keep  my  judgments,  and 
do  them ;  (^)  and  hallow  my  sabbaths ; 
and  tiiey  shall  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  you,  that  ye  may  miow  that  I  am 
the  Lobd  your  Gk)d.    (^)  Notwithstand- 


ing the  children  rebelled  against  me : 
they  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  neither 
kept  my  judgments  to  do  them,  which 
if  a  man  do,  ne  shall  even  live  in  them ; 
tiiey  pollutcMi  my  sabbaths  :  then  I  said, 
I  would  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to 
accomplish  my  anger  against  them  in 
the  wilderness.  (^)  Nevertheless  I  with- 
drew mine  hand,  and  wrought  for  my 
name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  l>e 
polluted  in  ilie  sight  of  the  heathen,  in 
whose  sight  I  brought  them  forth. 

(®)  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unte  them 
also  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  would 
scatter  them  among  the  heathen,  and 
disperse  them  through  the  countries; 
(^)  because  they  had  not  executed  my 
judgments,  but  had  despised  my  statutes, 
and  had  polluted  my  sabbaths,  and  their 
eyes  were  after  their  fathers'  idols. 
(85)  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes 
(hat  were    not    good,    and    judgments 


(15)  I  would  not  bring  them  into  the  land.— 
Num.  xiv.  28,  29.  In  consequence  of  their  rebellion 
and  want  of  faith,  all  the  men  above  twenty  years  old 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt  were  doomed  by  the 
Divine  oath  to  perish  in  the  wildeniess.  Yet  He  did 
not  utterly  take  His  mercy  from  them,  but  promised 
that  their  children  should  be  brought  into  the  land,  as 
is  set  forth  in  verse  17. 

(IS)  Unto  their  children.— The  prophet  comes 
now  to  the  third  part  of  his  historical  retrospect  (verses 
IS— 26)^the  generation  which  grew  up  in  the  tree  air 
of  the  wilderness,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  legis- 
lation and  institutions  g^ven  at  Sinai.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a  mi8t>ake  to  confine  what  he  says 
exdusivelv  to  that  generation.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  discourse,  he  reffards  Israel  as  a  wholes  and 
while  speaking  of  one  period  of  their  histoir  especially, 
yet  treats  of  national  characteristics  which  may  have 
come  to  their  most  marked  development  only  at  a  later 
tune.  This  jfenewtion  was  very  eameetlT  warned 
i^ainst  the  sms  of  their  fathers,  and  exhorted  to 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  The  whole  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  the  comment  on  verses  18 — ^20. 

(21)  The  children  rebelled.— The  history  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wUdemess,  given  in  Exodus  aud 
Numbers,  offers  abundant  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
this  and  the  following  verse. 

(23)  I  would  scatter  them  among  the  heathen. 
—This  threatening  was  not  designed  to  be  fulfilled  in 
that  immediate  generation,  as  abundantly  appears  from 
Lev.  xxvi.  33;  Dent.  iv.  27,  xxvii.  64,  and  the  other 
passages  in  which  it  is  given,  especially  Dent.  xxix.  and 
XXX.  It  was  given  to  that  generation  as  representing 
the  nation,  but  was  only  to  be  carried  out  when,  by  a 
long  course  of  obdurate  sin,  it  should  bo  shown  to  be 
imperatively  required.  The  threat  had  now  been 
alieady  realised  in  part,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
fully  accomplished.  It  was  important  that  the  people 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  this  had  b^n  the 
Divine  warning  from  the  beginning,  and  that  in  its 
fulfilment  they  were  only  receiving  that  punishment 
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which  had  always  been  designed  for  such  sin  as  they 
had  committed. 

(25)  statutes  that  were  not  good.— In  this  verse 
the  general  statement  is  made  of  which  a  particular 
instance  is  given  in  the  next.  The  *' statutes  that 
were  not  good,  and  judgments  wherebv  thc^  should  not 
live,"  cannot  be  the  same  with  those  aescnbed  in  verse 
11  as  **  judgments  which,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even 
live  in  them."  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  under- 
stood  (as  many  of  the  fathers  took  them)  of  any  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Neither  is  it  a  sufficient  explana- 
.tion  to  say  that  God  gave  them  what  was  intrinsically 
g^ood,  but  it  became  evil  to  them  through  their  sins; 
such  a  view  of  the  law  is  emphatically  discarded  in 
Bom.  vii.  13.  The  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  not 
intended  here  at  all,  as  is  plain  from  the  particular 
instance  of  the  consecration  of  children  to  Moloch  in 
the  next  verse.  These  evil  statutes  and  judgments 
were  those  adopted  from  the  heathen  whom  they  had 
suffered  to  dwell  among  them,  and  from  the  surround- 
ing nations.  But  how  can  the  Lord  say  that  He  gave 
these  to  them  P  In  the  same  way  that  it  is  said  in 
Isa.  bdii.  17,  "  O  Lord,  why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err. 
from  Thy  ways,  and  hardened  our  heart  from  Thy 
fear  P  "  So  also  Si  Paul  says  of  the  heathen  (Bom.  i. 
21 — 28)  that  Gk>d  "gave  uiem  up  to  undeanness," 
"  unto  vile  affections,  "  to  a  reprobate  mind ; "  and  of 
certain  wicked  persons  (2  Thess.  iL  11,  12)  "  God 
shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should 
beUeve  a  lie:  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believe  not  the  truth."  And  St.  St^hen  says  of  these 
very  Israelites  at  this  very  time,  "  God  ^ve  them  up 
to  worship  the  host  of  heaven  "  (Acts  vii.  42).    It  is 

rt  of  that  universal  moral  government  of  l^e  world, 
which  Ezekiel  so  frequently  refers,  that  the  effect 
of  disobedience  and  neglect*  of  grace  is  to  lead  the 
sinner  on  to  greater  sm.  The  Israelites  rebelled 
against  the  Divine  government,  and  neglected  the 
grace  given  them;  the  natural  consequence  was  that 
they  fell  under  the  influenoe  of  the  heathen.  Gomp. 
Note  on  chap.  xiv.  9. 


They  Rebelled  in  Ccmaan  also. 
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whereby  they  should  not  live ;  ^^)  and  I 
polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in  that 
they  caused  to  pass  '  through  the  fire  all 
that  openeth  the  womb,  that  I  might 
make  them  desolate,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lobd. 

(27)  Therefore,  son  of  man,  speak  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Yet  in  this 
your  fathers  have  blasphemed  me,  in 
that  they  have  ^  committed  a  trespass 
against  me.  ^^^  For  when  I  had  brought 
them  into  the  land,  for  the  which  I 
lifted  up  mine  hand  to  give  it  to  them, 
then  they  saw  every  high  hill,  and  all 
the  thick  trees,  <and  they  offered  there 
their  sacrifices,  and  there  they  presented 
the  provocation  of  their  offering :  there 
also  they  made  their  sweet  savour,  and 
poured  out  there  their  drink  offerings. 
f2»)  Then  *  I  said  unto  them.  What  is  the 
high  place  whereunto  ye  go  ?  And  the 
name  thereof  is  called  Bamah  unto  this 
day. 


a  eh.  ]&  n. 


1  Heb.,  treufKUMd 
atrupof. 


S  Or,  I  foia  ttm 
vhat  the  high 
V^M»    waa,    or, 


(80)  Wherefore  say  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Are 
ye  polluted  after  the  manner  of  your 
fathers  ?  and  commit  ye  whoredom 
after  their  abominations  ?  (^)  For  when 
ye  offer  your  gifts,  when  ye  make  vour 
sons  to  pass  through  the  fire,  ye  pollute 
yourselves  with  all  your  idols,  even  unto 
this  day :  and  shall  I  be  enquired  of  by 
you,  O  house  of  Israel?  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  will  not  be  enquired  of 
by  you.  (^)  And  that  which  cometh 
into  your  mind  shall  not  be  at  all,  that 
ye  say.  We  will'  be  as  the  heathen,  as  the 
f  amiUes  of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood 
and  stone. 

^^^  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury  poured 
out,  will  I  rule  over  you :  ^^>  and  I  will 
bring  you  out  from  tiie  people,  and  will 
gather  you  out  of  the  countries  wherein 
ye  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with 


(26)  To  pass  through  the  fire.— The  word  "  fire  " 
here,  as  in  chaps,  xvi  21  and  xxiii.  37,  is  not  in  the 
original,  but  is  rightly  supplied  frotn  verse  3L  The 
custom  referred  to  was  prooably  that  of  consecrating 
their  seed  to  Moloch,  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xx. 
1—5.  (Comp.  also  Acts  vlL  43.)  The  causing  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  continued  a  common  sin  even 
to  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy  (2  Kings  xviL  17, 
xxi6). 

(87)  Your  fitthers  have  blasphemed  me.— The 
fourth  period  of  Israelitish  history,  though  actually 
far  the  longest,  is  very  briefly  passed  over  (yerses  27 — 
29).  It  includes  the  whole  period  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  from  the  conquest  to  the  prophet's  own  time, 
and  was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  as  before. 
The  particular  way  here  specified  by  which  they  bias- 
phemed  was  by  the  erection  of  idolatrous  altars  on 
^yery  high  place. 

(28)  Ib  called  Bamah.  —  Bamah  itself  means 
high  place.  Some  haye  fancied  that  the  word  is 
deriyed  from  the  two  words  "  go "  and  "  where,"  and 
therefore  that  it  contains  a  play  upon  the  question  in 
the  first  part  of  the  yerse ;  out  this  etymology  must 
be  considered  fanciful. 

(30)  Are  ye  polluted  P— This  and  the  two  following 
yerses  constitute  the  fifth  and  concluding  portion  of 
this  historical  reyiew,  and  relate  to  the  then  existing 
generation.  The  questions  asked  answer  themselyes, 
imd  yet  in  the  following  yerse  are  answered  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis.  They  bring  home  to  Ezekiel's  own 
contemporaries  the  sins  which  had  characterised  their 
race  tnrou^h  nearly  all  the  ages  of  their  history,  and 
show  the  justice  of  those  long.threatened  judgments 
which  were  now  bursting  upon  them. 

(31)  I  will  not  be  enquired  of  by  you.— 
This  takes  up  the  refrain  of  yerse  3,  and  with  the 
following  yerse  fitly  closes  this  portion  of  the  prophecy 
which  was  introduced  by  the  coming  of  the  elders  to 
enquira 


(32)  As  the  heathen.--The  desire  to  be  "  like  the 
nations  that  are  round  about,"  had  lonjg  been  a  ruling 
ambition  with  the  Israelites,  as  shown  in  their  originid 
desire  for  a  king  (1  Sam.  yiii.  5,  20),  and  this  desire,  as 
shown  in  the  text,  had  been  one  cMef  reason  for  their 
tendency  to  idolatry. 

The  second  part  of  this  prophecy  extends  from  yerse 
33  to  yerse  44,  where  the  chapter  closes  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  would  haye  been  better  if  the  same  diyision  had 
been  obseryed  in  the  English,  as  the  fresh  prophecy  of 
yerses  45— 4d  is  more  doeely  connected  with  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  The  object  of  this  concluding  part  of  the 
prophecy  is  to  declare  the  mingled  seyerity  and  good- 
ness wiw  which  Gk)d  is  about  to  deal  with  His  people 
to  wean  them  from  their  sins,  and  prepare  them  to  ra- 
ceiye  His  abundant  blessing. 

(83)  With  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a 
stretched  out  arm. — ^As  the  delineations  of  this 
whole  passage  are  founded  upon  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  (comp.  Hos.  ii.  14, 15),  so  this  particular  ex. 
pression  is  the  standing  form  in  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
series  of  mighty  acts  by  which  the  Lord  effected  that 
deliyerance  (see  Exod.  yi.  1, 6 ;  Dent.  iy.  34 ;  y.  15 ;  yii. 
19,  &c.).  In  Exod.  yi.  6  it  is  connected  with  "  gpreat 
judgments  " ;  here  and  in  the  next  yerse,  on  the  contrary, 
with  "  fury  poured  out."  Then  the  Almighty  power 
was  manifested  for  deliyerance,  but  now  it  shall  be  for 
discipline;  He  "will  rule  oyer"  and  purifV  them  with 
the  same  resistless  energy  which  He  formerly  put  forth 
to  saye  them  from  their  enemies. 

(34)  Bring  you  out  firom  the  people.  —  This 
and  the  parallel  clause,  "  gather  you  out  of  the  coun- 
tries," cannot  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  people  to 
their  land,  both  because  it  is  an  ayenging  act,  "  with 
fury  poured  out " ;  and  also  because  its  object  is  said  in 
the  next  yerse  to  be  to  bring  them  into  the  wilderness. 
It  must  therefore  refer  to  the  Diyine  dealings  with  the 
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fury  poured  out.  (^>  And  I  will  bring 
jou  mto  the  wilderness  of  the  people, 
and  there  will  I  plead  with  you  face  to 
face.  <^^  Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your 
fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you,  saith 
the  Lord  God.  ^^>  And  I  will  cause  you 
to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring 
you  into ^ the  bond  of  the  covenant: 
<^)  And  I  will  purge  out  from  among 
JOU  the  rebels,  and  them  that  transgress 
against  me :  I  will  bring  them  forth  out 
of  the  country  where  they  sojourn,  and 
they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of 
Israel :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 

LOBD. 


1  Or,  a  dMvering. 


2  Or,  ehi^. 


8  Heb^  aavoHT  of 
mt,. 


(38)  Afl  for  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  Go  ye,  serve  ye 
every  one  his  idols,  and  hereafter  also, 
if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me :  but 
poUute  ye  my  holy  name  no  more  with 
your  gifts,  and  with  your  idols.  ^^^  For 
in  mine  holy  mountam,  in  the  mountain 
of  the  height  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  there  shall  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
all  of  them  in  the  land,  serve  me :  there 
will  I  accept  them,  and  there  will  I  re- 
quire your  offerings,  and  the  ^  firstfruits 
of  your  oblations,  with  all  your  holy 
things.  (*^)  I  will  accept  you  with  your 
3  sweet  savour,  when  I  bring  you  out 
from  the  people,  and  gather  you  out  of 


people  in  their  dispersion.  He  will  separate  them  from 
other  people ;  He  will  not  allow  them,  as  thej  proposed 
Averse  32),  to  "^be  as  the  heathen ; "  but  will  brin^  them 
oat  and  gather  them  as  a  distinct  race  and  spintoally 
separated  from  them  all,  to  be  dealt  with  as  His  own 
pecnliar  people. 

(35)  Into  the  wildemesB  of  the  people.— 
Ab  in  the  past  there  was  a  period  of  probation  and  dis- 
«ipline  in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  there  be  in  the  future. 
The  similarity  is  insisted  upon  in  verse  36,  and  the 
phrase  "  face  to  face  "  is  taken  from  Dent.  v.  4,  not  to 
show  that  the  Lord  will  interpose  again  with  the  same 
sensible  manifestations,  but  will  ^ead  with  them  in 
ways  equally  adapted,  in  their  more  advanced  condition, 
to  show  them  His  overruling  hand.  As  this  phrase  is 
plainly  to  be  understood  according  to  its  sense,  and 
not  according  to  the  letter,  so  it  is  quite  idle  to  attempt 
to  locate ''  the  wilderness  of  the  people  "  as  any  material 
wilderness,  as  that  of  Arabia,  or  that  between  babylonia 
and  Palestine.  The  phrase  must  mean  that  wilderness 
condition  of  the  people,  scattered  among  the  nations, 
in  which  the  Lord  will  plead  with  them  as  He  did  with 
their  fathers.  This  might  refer,  as  some  commentators 
think,  to  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  our  own  time,  dis- 
persed among  all  nations ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
connection  to  indicate  so  distant  a  future,  and  it  may 
quite  as  well  refer  to  the  then  approaching  condition  of 
tne  people.  Already  many  thousands  of  uiem  had  been 
earned  captive  to  Babylon ;  others  (see  Jer.  x.  12 ;  xliii. 
5)  had  been  scattered  among  all  the  surrounding 
nations ;  the  mass  of  the  ten  tribes  had  long  before 
been  carried  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  other  regions ; 
and  the  large  remnant  still  left  in  Jud»a»  influenced 
bv  their  own  fears,  soon  afterwards  went  down  to 
E^ypt.  In  Ezekiers  own  life-time,  Israel  was  scattered 
widely  among  all  the  prominent  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  brought  into  the  "  wilderness  of  tiie 
people." 

(i7)  To  pass  imder  the  rod.  —  A  figure  taken 
from  the  shepherd's  way  of  counting  and  examining  his 
flock.  (Comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  Ht&cah 
vii.  14.)  By  this  the  people  were  to  be  brought  "  into 
the  land  of  the  covenant,  selected  and  reconstituted 
God's  covenant  people. 

(38)  I  will  purge  out.— The  discipline  of  affliction 
should  have  t&e  efEect  of  separating  the  rebellious  in 
heart  from  the  purified  remnant,  so  tluit  they  should  not 
return  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  A  strik- 
ing  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Divine  purposes 


are  fulfilled  through  the  operations  of  ordinary  laws, 
occurred  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  exile. 
After  a  residence  of  more  than  two  generations  in 
Babylonia,  they  had  made  themselves  homes  there,  and 
had  become  prosperous  and  contented.  Jerusalem  and 
Judsaa  were  utterly  desolated  and  environed  with  their 
persistent  enemies.  The  journey  thither  was  long, 
attended  with  hardships  and  danger,  and  at  its  close 
lay  the  toilsome  and  self-sacrificing  work  of  pioneers, 
when  therefore,  the  permission  was  given  for  the  re- 
turn,  only  those  who  were  most  earnest  in  their  zeal 
for  the  home  and  religion  of  their  fathers  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  A  great  sifting  of 
tiie  people  thus  took  place  from  tne  very  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  portion, 
constituting  the  better  part,  returned  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple. 

(39)  Gk>  ye,  serve  ye  every  one  his  idols.— 
Comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  15.  If,  after  the  warning  given,  ye 
still  refuse  obedience,  then  the  Lord  gives  you  up  to 
your  fate ;  **  go,  serve  your  idols."  Sucn  should  be  the 
terrible  end  of  the  persistently  rebellious  part  of  the 
nation,  as  with  the  obdurate  sinner  of  all  ages,  they  will 
be  given  up  to  the  punishment — than  which  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  tearful— of  being  allowed  to  follow 
to  the  end  the  ways  of  their  own  choice. 

(^)  In  mine  holy  mountain.— See  note  on  xvii. 
23.  The  former  prophecy  was  distinctly  Messianic; 
in  this,  taken  by  itself,  there  is  nothing  which  might 
not  refer  to  the  restoration  from  the  exile.  Yet  in 
view  of  the  parallelism  and  connection  between  the 
two,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  supposition,  that  in  pre- 
dieting  the  restoration  the  prophetic  eye  looked  beyond 
to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  of 
which  that  restoration  was  a  type.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  any  of  the 
expressions  in  this  passage  as  looking  for  their  direct 
and  immediate  fulfilment  beyond  the  restoration  imder 
Zerubbabel. 

All  the  houBe  of  Israel.— It  has  already  been 
shown  (see  notes  on  ii.  3;  iv.  3)  that  the  existing 
nation  is  recognised  as  constituting  "Israel,"  except 
where  special  occasion  arises  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  ten  tribes  and  the  two.  Here  "Israel"  is 
used  throughout  for  the  people  whom  the  prophet  is 
directed  to  address  (verse  B9),  as  is  further  shown  by 
the  parallel,  "all  of  them  in  the  land."  Thouffh  the 
restored  nation  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Judan  and 
Benjamin,  there  were  also  among  them  considerable 
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the  countries  wherein  je  have  been 
scattered;  and  I  will  be  sanctified  in 
you  before  the  heathen.  (^)  And  ye 
shall  know  that  I  wm  the  Lord,  when  I 
shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel, 
into  the  country  for  the  which  I  lifted 
up  mine  hand  to  give  it  to  your  fathers. 
(«)  And  there  shall  ye  remember  your 
ways,  and  all  your  doings,  wherein  ye 
have  been  defiled;  and  ye  shall  lothe 
yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for  all 
your  evils  that  ye  have  committed, 
t**)  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  wm  the 
LoBD,  when  I  have  wrought  with  you 
for  my  name's  sake,  not  according  to 
your  wicked  ways,  nor  according  to 
your  corrupt  doings,  O  ye  house  of 
Israel,  saith  the  Lo^  God. 

<**)  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying,  <^)  Son  of  man, 
set  thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  drop 
thy  word  toward  the  south,  and  prophesy 
against  the  forest  of  the  south  field; 
<^>  and  say  to  the  forest  of  the  south. 
Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  Thus  saith 


B.C. 


remnants  of  the  other  tribes;  and  it  is  declared  that 
the  offerings  of  them  all  shall  be  alike  acc^ti^le. 

(*3)  Ye  shall  lothe  yourselves.— The  especial 
sin  above  all  others  for  which  Israel  had  been  reproved 
in  past  ages,  and  which  still  formed  the  bnraen  of 
Ezekiel's  denunciations,  was  idolatry ;  from  this  they 
were  weaned,  once  for  all,  at  the  restoration,  and  what- 
ever other  sins  may  have  been  committed  by  them,  into 
this,  as  a  nation,  they  have  never  since  relapsed. 

With  verse  44  tnis  prophecy  ends,  and  here  the 
chapter  closes  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  ancient 
versions. 

(45)  Toward  the  south.— The  parable  of  verses 
45 — 48  forms  what  nuj^t  be  called  the  text  of  the 
discourse  in  chap.  xxi.  The  word  south,  here  occurring 
three  times,  is  represented  in  the  Hebrew  by  three 
separate  words,  which  mean,  by  their  derivation,  res- 
pectively, "  on  the  right  hand  (the  orientals  always 
supposing  themselves  to  face  the  east  when  they  speak 
of  the  points  of  the  compass),  "the  brilliant  or 
"  mid-day  direction,"  and  "  the  dry  land,"  a  common 
name  for  the  south  of  Palestine.  «fudsaa  is  spoken  of 
as  "  the  south,"  because,  although  actually  nearly  west 
from  Babylon,  it  could  only  be  approached  by  the 
Babylonians  from  the  north,  on  account  of  the  great 
intervening  desert.  Hence  the  prophets  always  speak 
of  the  armies  of  Babylon  as  coming  from  the  north 
(aee  Noto  on  i.  4 ;  Jer.  i.  14,  15,  Ac.). 

The  forest  of  the  south  field,  mi^ht  be  originally 
a  mere  poetic  description  of  the  land ;  but  the  figure  is 
developed  in  the  following  verses,  to  make  the  forest 
the  nation,  and  its  trees  the  people  which  compose  it. 

(47)  Every  green  tree  in  thee^  and  every  dry 
tree — i.e.,  persons  of  every  condition,  the  condition 
here  having  reference  probably  to  their  moral  state; 
the  approaching  desolation  should  be  so  complete,  that, 
like  other  national  judgments,  it  should  sweep  away  all 
alike.    No  distinction  could  be  made  in  favour  of  those 


the  Lord  GrOD ;  Behold,  I  will  kindle  & 
fire  in  thee,  and  it  shedl  devour  every 
green  tree  in  thee,  and  every  dry  tree  v 
the  flaming  flame  shall  not  be  quenched,, 
and  all  faces  from  the  sou^  to  tiie 
north  shall  be  burned  therein.  (^)  And 
all  flesh  shall  see  that  I  the  Lobd  have 
kindled  it:  it  shall  not  be  quenched. 
(^)  Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God  !  they  say 
of  me.  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  ? 

CHAPTEE  XXI.— (1)  And  the  word 
of  the  LoBD  came  unto  me,  sayings 
(')  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  Jeru- 
salem, and  drop  thy  word  toward  the 
holy  places,  and  prophesy  against  the 
land  of  Israel,  (^^  and  say  to  &e  land  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  Behold,  I 
am  against  thee,  and  will  draw  forth  mj 
sword  out  of  lus  sheath,  and  will  cut 
off  from  thee  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  <*>  Seeing  then  that  I  will  cut 
off  from  thee  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  therefore  shall  mj  sword  go 
forth  out  of  his  sheath  against  all  flesh 


who  nught  be  less  ripe  in  evU.  Our  Lord  may  have 
had  this  expression  in  mind  in  Luke  zxiii.  31.  At  the 
close  of  the  verse,  by  introducing  the  words  "all 
faces,"  the  prophet,  as  he  so  often  does,  breaks  away 
from  the  figure  to  its  interpretation,  and  shows  plainly 
the  meaning  of  the  former. 

(^)  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  P— Or  enigmas 
--things  that  we  cannot  understand.  This  tiie  prophet 
did  designedly,  as  he  had  done  in  other  cases,  to 
awaken  tne  attention  of  the  people  to  the  ezpLnation 
he  was  about  to  give. 

XXI. 

This  chapter  consists  of  three  distinct  but  closely- 
connected  prophecies,  which  tether  may  be  called 
the  prophecy  of  the  sword.  Tfiie  first,  verses  2 — 7, 
re -states,  in  comparatively  plain  language,  the  enig- 
matical denunciation  of  tne  last  verses  of  chap.  zz. ; 
the  second,  verses  8—17,  substantially  repeats  and 
emphasises  the  first;  while  the  third,  verses  18 — 21, 
goes  agiun  over  the  same  ground,  with  more  of  circum- 
stance and  detail,  closing  (verses  28 — 32)  with  a 
prophecy  against  the  Ammonites. 

(2)  Set  thy  flEtoe  .  .  .  drop  thy  word  .  .  . 
prophesy. — These  expressions,  with  the  "  say  to  the 
land"  of  verse  3,  connect  this  with  zz.  46,  47;  but 
there  they  were  followed  by  figurative  terms,  while 
here  we  liave  plaiidy  "  Jerusalem,*'  "  the  holy  places," 
and  **  the  land  of  Israel." 

(3, 4)  The  righteous  and  the  wicked.  —  This 
ezplains  the  green  tree  and  the  dry  of  zz.  47 ;  and  **  all 
fiesh  "  of  verses  4,  5,  corresponds  to  "  all  faces  "  of  the 
same.  These  ezpressions  are  meant  to  show  the  uni- 
versality of  the  approaching  desolation.  The  aotoal 
separation  in  Gk>d'8  sight  wtween  the  righteous  and 
the  vricked  has  already  been  plainly  set  forth  in  iz. 
4— <6.    But  still  in  this,  as  in  all  national  judgments. 
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from  the  south  to  the  north :  (^)  that  all 
flesh  may  know  that  I  the  Lobd  have 
drawn  forth  my  sword  out  of  his  sheath : 
it  shall  not  return  any  more.  {«>  Sigh 
therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  with  the 
breaking  of  thy  loins ;  and  with  bitter- 
ness sigh  before  their  eyes.  ^^^  And  it 
shall  be,  when  they  say  unto  thee.  Where- 
fore sighestthou?  that  thou  shalt  answer. 
For  the  tidings;  because  it  cometh: 
BJid  every  heart  shall  melt,  and  all  hands 
shaU  be  feeble,  aad  everr  spirit  shaU 
faint,  and  all  knees  ^  shall  be  weak  cls 
water :  behold,  it  cometh,  and  shall  be 
brought  to  pass,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

<®)  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
nmto  me,  sajring,  <®)  Son  of  man, 
prophesy,  and  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
Say,  A  sword,  a  sword  is  sharpened,  and 
also  furbish^ :  (^^)  it  is   shsurpened  to 


1   Heb.,  ikaU  go 
intowalar. 


i  Or,  it  i9  the  rod 
0/  my  ton,  it 
detpiaeth  every 
tree. 


S  Or,  they  are 
thruit  down  to 
the  eteord  %nth 
my  people. 


a  Jer.  81.  Ifi. 


4  Or,  1Fk«ii  the 
trial  hath  been. 
what  then  f  ehaU 
they  tut  aUo  be- 
long to  the  deepie- 
ingrodt 


5  Heb.,   fcaiui   to 
hand. 


make  a  sore  daughter ;  it  is  furbished 
that  it  may  glitter:  should  we  then 
make  mirth?  ^it  contemneth  the  rod  of 
my  son,  as  every  tree.  <")  And  he  hath 
given  it  to  be  furbished,  that  it  may  be 
handled :  this  sword  is  sharpened,  and 
it  is  furbished,  to  give  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  slayer.  <^>  Cry  and  howl,  son  of 
man  :  for  it  shall  be  upon  my  people,  it 
shaU  he  upon  all  the  princes  of  Israel : 
*  terrors  by  reason  of  the  sword  shall  be 
upon  my  people  :  •  smite  therefore  upon 
thy  thigh.  <^^  ^  Because  itis^i  trial,  and 
what  if  the  sword  contemn  even  the  rod  ? 
it  shall  be  no  riiorej  saith  the  Lord  God. 
(")  Thou  therefore,  son  of  man,  prophesy, 
and  smite  thine  ^  hands  together,  and  let 
the  sword  be  .doubled  the  third  time, 
the  sword  of  the  slain :  it  is  the  sword 
of  the  great  men  thai  a/re  slain,  which 


the  innocent  must  of  necessity  be  inyolyed  in  tlie  same 
temporal  suffering  with  the  guilty.  The  general 
terms  of  this  prophecy  are  to  be  limited  by  what  is 
elsewhere  said  of  tne  mercy  which  shall  be  shown  to  a 
remnant. 

(5)  It  shall  not  return  any  more— 1.«.,  until  it 
has  fully  accomplished  its  purpose.  Other  judgments 
upon  Israel  had  been  arrested  in  mercy — ^the  sword  had 
been  returned  to  the  scabbard  while  its  work  was  still 
incomplete.    This  will  go  on  to  the  end. 

(«)  With  the  breaking  of  thy  loins.— The  loins 
were  regarded  as  the  seat  of  strengUi  (Job  xl.  16) ;  and 
ilie  breaking  of  these,  therefore,  expresses  entire  pros- 
tration.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixvi.  11;  Izix.  23;  Isa.  xxi.  3; 
Nahum  ii.  10.  The  prophet  was  to  do  this  "before 
their  eyes/'  i.e.,  was  in  some  way  to  express  before 
them  a  sense  of  extreme  dejection  and  prostration, 
«uch  as  should  call  forth  the  question  and  reply  of  the 
following  verse.  With  the  expression  "Every  heart 
shall  melt "  comp.  Luke  xxi.  26. 

(8  -17)  This  second  prophecy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
last,  verses  8 — 13  corresponding  to  S^--5,  and  verses 
1^—17  to  verses  6,  7.  In  several  of  its  clauses  modem 
criticism  has  been  able  to  improve  the  translation,  and 
make  it  clearer. 

(10)  Make  mirth.— The  answer  to  this  question 
bas  already  been  given  in  verse  6,  and  is  repeated  in 
verse  12. 

Contemneth  the  rod  of  my  son.— This  refers 
to  Gren.  xlix.  9, 10,  in  which  Jacob  addresses  Judah  as 
**my  son,"  and  foretells  that  "the  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from"  him  until  Shiloh  come.  There  is 
another  allusion  to  the  same  passage  in  verse  27. 
Comp.  also  chap.  xvii.  22,  23.  There  is,  however, 
serious  difficulty  as  to  the  construction  and  mean- 
ing of  the  clause.  The  ancient  versions  and  many 
commentators  have  more  or  less  changed  the  text 
without  improvement.  The  original  is  obscure  in  its 
extreme  brevity,  and  allows  "  the  rod  of  my  son  "  to  be 
cither  the  object  (as  it  is  taken  in  the  text)  or  the 
subject  (as  in  the  margin).  The  true  sense  is  probably 
that  which  makes  the  clause  into  an  objection  offerea 
by  the  Jew  to  the  prophet's  denunciation :  "  But '  the 
Tod  of  my  son '  despiseth  every  tree ; "  t.e.,  the  Divine  I 


promise  of  old  to  Judah  is  sure,  and  his  sceptre  must 
remain  whatever  power  arises  against  it.  The  objection 
was  in  a  certain  sense  true,  but  the  objectors  had  little 
idea  of  the  means  by  which  its  truth  should  be  esta- 
blished, and  vainly  imagined  that  it  gave  a  temporal 
security  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whatever  mi^ht  be 
its  sins.  The  prophet  does  not  notice  the  obiection 
further  than  to  go  on  with  his  prediction  of  tne  ap- 
proaching desolation. 

(11)  Tne  slayer  is  here  mentioned  indefinitely, 
but  in  the  next  and  more  circumstantial  prophecy  (verse 
19)  is  declared  to  be  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(12)  Smite  therefore  upon  thy  thigh.— A  mark 
of  extreme  grief,  see  Jer.  xxxi.  19.  The  connection  of 
verses  11  and  12  with  the  objection  in  verse  10  is  this : 
you  think  tiiere  is  security  for  vou  in  the  promise  to 
Judah;  do  not  deceive  yourselves,  but  prepare  for 
sorrow  and  desolation. 

(13)  Because  it  is  a  trial. — ^Here  again  the  original 
is  obscure  from  its  conciseness  and  abruptness,  leading 
to  great  variety  of  interpretation.  Neither  the  te« 
nor  the  margin  of  our  tnmslation  is  quite  intelligible. 
The  words  for  "  rod  "  and  "  contemn  "  are  the  same  as  in 
verse  10,  and  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense.  The 
most  satisfactory  translation  is  this :  "  For  it  (the 
sword)  has  been  proved  (viz.,  on  others),  and  what  if 
this  contemning  rod  shall  be  no  more  P  "  i.e.,  the  power 
of  the  sword  of  Babvlon  has  already  been  proved ;  and 
the  sceptre  of  Judab,  which  despises  it,  shall  be  clean 
swept  away.  Yarious  other  translations,  differing  in 
detiul,  give  the  same  general  sense. 

(U)  Smite  thine  hands  together.— A  gesture 
of  strong  emotion  (see  verse  17,  chap.  xxii.  13,  and 
comp.  Note  on  chap.  vi.  11 ;  Num.  xxiv.  10). 

Let  the  sword  be  doubled  the  third  time.— 
The  exact  translation  is  here  also  obscure  and  difficult, 
but  the  meaning  is  plain  that  the  activity  of  the  sword 
is  to  be  intensified  to  the  utmost. 

The  sword  of  the  slain :  it  is  the  sword  of 
the  great  men  that  are  slain.— Literally,  the 
aword  of  the  overthrown  (plural),  it  is  the  sword  of  the 
overthrown  (sing.),  of  the  great  one.  The  word  trans- 
lated slain  does  not  necessarily  mean  actually  killed, 
but  is  used  in  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  sense ;  and  in 
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entereth  into  their  priyj  chambers. 
(15)  I  have  set  the  ^  point  of  the  sword 
against  all  their  gates,  that  their  heart 
may  faint,  and  their  ruins  be  multiplied : 
Bh\  itis  made  bright,  itis^  wrapped  up 
for  the  slaughter.  <^^)  Go  thee  one  way 
or  other,  either  on  the  right  hand,  ^  or 
on  the  left,  whithersoever  thy  face  is 
set.  <^^)  I  will  also  smite  mine  hands 
together,  and  I  will  cause  my  fury  to 
rest :  I  the  Lobd  have  said  it. 

(18)  The  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 


1  Or,ifiUUri$tg,0T, 
fcttr. 


SOr. 


Heln,  $et  tkytOf, 
taketk4l^h«mdL 


4  Heb.,  moUur  of 
thew^f. 


me  again,  saying,  (^)  Also,  thou  son  of 
man,  appoint  thee  two  ways,  that  the 
swoM  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  come : 
both  twain  shall  come  forth  out  of  one 
land :  and  choose  thou  a  place,  choose 
it  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
W  Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may 
come  to  Babbath  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  defenced. 
W  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the 
*  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the 
two  ways,  to  use  divination:  he  made 


chap.  zx.  16,  21,  24,  as  often,  the  verb  from  which  this 
adjective  is  formed  is  translated  polluted.  The  sword 
is  called  "  the  sword  of  the  overthrown  "  because  it  is 
the  means  of  their  overthrow,  and  **  the  sword  of  the 
kt  one  overthrown,"  with  especial  reference  to  the 


ioh  entereth  into  their  privy  chambers. 
— Bather,  which  begirts  them  round  about,  so  that 
none  can  escape. 

(15)  The  point.— The  Hebrew  word  occnrs  only 
here.  The  marginal  rendering  comes  nearer  its  sense, 
bnt  the  exact  meaning  is  the  ^ance  or  the  whirl  of  the 
sword.  The  glancing  or  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
sword  was  to  be  everywhere, "  against  all  their  gates." 

Their  ruins  be  multiplied.— Literallv,  their 
stumbling  blocks  be  mrdtiplied.  The  thought  is  that 
in  the  coming  desolation  trouble  shall  be  on  every  side 
and,  in  their  perplexity,  occasions  for  ill-advised  action 
shall  arise  all  aronnd.  **  Bright "  means  *'  glittering." 
(Gom^.  Dent,  xxxii.  41 ;  Job  xx.  25 ;  Nahnm  iii.  3.) 

It  18  wrapped.— The  margin  has  sharpened,  bat 
the  exact  sense  is  dravm,  "  drawn  oat  for  the 
slanghter.'* 

(10)  Go  thee  one  way  or  other.— An  address  to 
the  sword,  the  animation  of  which  is  singularly  lost  in 
oar  version ;  the  sword  is  addressed  as  a  host,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  instant  action  in  every  quarter:  *'  Gkither 
thvself  up  (close  up  ranks)  right ;  set  thyself,  left." 

07)  My  ftiry  to  rest. — ^As  in  chap.  xvi.  42,  because 
it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  and  nas  nothing  more 
to  do.    (Comp.  chaps,  v.  13  and  xxiv.  13.) 

At  verse  18  the  third  and  final  prophecy  of  the 
chapter  begins,  and,  besides  being  much  more  explicit 
than  the  others,  includes  also  a  new  subject  (verses  28 
— 32),  a  prophecv  against  Ammon.  Hitherto  it  has 
only  been  foretold  that  Judah  shall  be  desolated,  now  it 
is  added  that  this  shall  be  effected  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  that  he  shall  also  extend  his  conquests  to 
the  Ammonites. 

(19)  Appointtheetwo  ways.— Or,  set  before  thee. 
The  prophet  is  directed  to  represent  Nebuchadnezzar  as 
about  to  go  forth  with  his  armies,  and  hesitating 
whether  he  should  take  first  the  road  to  Jerusalem  or 
to  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  TTia  choice  of  the 
former  is  determined,  as  he  supposes,  by  his  divinations, 
but  really  by  the  overruling  hand  of  the  Lord,  who 
thus  shows  beforehand  what  it  shall  be.  The  whole  is 
set  forth  in  the  vivid  and  concrete  imagery  so  charac- 
teristic of  Ezekiel ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene 
in  real  life  was  to  be  thus  determined  by  the  prophet's 
open  interference.  The  whole  is  a  vision,  in  which  life 
and  action  is  conveyed  by  this  manner  of  describing  the 
course  of  future  events  as  actually  taking  place  before 
the  eyes  of  his  hearen.    The  two  ways  "come  forth 


out  of  one  land;"  their  starting-point  is  the  same, 
Babylon,  and  they  diverge  towaras  different  desti- 
nations. 

Choose  thou  a  place.— Literallv,  make  a  hand, 
or,  as  we  say,  a  fingerpost.  The  verb  here  used  never 
means  "  choose,  nor  does  the  noun  ever  mean  "place" ; 
but  the  verb  is  often  nsed  both  in  the  sense  of  to  make 
and  to  engrave,  and  "  hand "  frequentiv  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  a  pillar,  and  occasionidly  in  that  of  a  guide- 
post.  (See  1  Sam.  xv.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18 ;  Isa.  rfi,  5.) 
The  prophet  in  vision  sets  up  this  guide-post  to  direct 
the  king  on  his  march.  The  roads  to  Kabbah  and  to 
Jerusalem  from  Babylon  would  be  the  same  for  many 
hundred  miles.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  Ezekiel  actually  stood  at  their  parting. 

Head  of  the  way,  called  more  poetically  in 
verse  21 ''  mother  of  the  way,"  is  the  pomt  where  the 
road  forks.  From  this  point  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
would  lie  on  the  right,  that  to  Babbah,  the  capital  of 
the  Ammonites,  on  the  left. 

(21)  To  use  diyination.— Various  particular  forms 
of  divination  are  mentioned  just  afterwards.  This  is  a 
general  term  to  include  them  alL  Divination  was  al- 
ways resorted  to  by  the  heathen  on  occasions  of  impor- 
tant questions.  Li  this  case,  while  Nebachadnezzar 
thought  in  this  way  to  determine  his  action,  it  was 
alrei&y  fixed  for  him  by  a  higher  Power. 

Made  his  arrows  bright.— Bather,  shook  his 
arrows.  This  was  a  mode  of  divination  in  use  among* 
the  ancient  Arabs,  as  weU  as  in  Mesopotamia,  ana 
something  verv  similar  is  mentioned  bj  Blomer  as  prac- 
tised among  toe  ancient  Greeks  (17.,  lii.  316).  It  con- 
tinued to  he  used  among  the  Arabs  until  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  who  strictly  forbade  it  in  the  Koran  (chaps. 
iiL  39,  V.  4,  94).  Sevend  arrows,  properly  marked,  were 
shaken  together  in  a  quiver  or  other  vessel,  and  one 
drawn  out.  The  mark  npon  the  one  drawn  was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  will  of  the  gods.  It  was  thus  simply 
one  form  of  casting  lots. 

Consulted  with  images.— The  purticular  images 
here  mentioned  were  "teraphim,"  small  idols,  which  are 
often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  nsed  in  divination  by 
the  Israelites  themselves,  and  common  also  among  the 
heati^en.  (See  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  the  word  "  idolatry '' 
is  in  the  original  "  teraphim.'')  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  way  in  which  these  were  used  in  divination. 

Iiooked  in  the  liver. — The  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails of  sacrificial  victims,  and  especiallv  of  the  liver, 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  classical  literature.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  also  in 
Babylonia.  The  king  is  represented  as  employing  all 
these  cUfferent  lands  of  divmation  to  make  sure  of  the 
proper  path. 
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At8^  arrows  bright,  he  consiilted  with 
3  imagesy  he  looked  in  the  liver.  (^2)  j^^ 
his  ri^ht  hand  was  the  divination  for 
Jemssuem,  to  appoint  ^  ^  captains,  to 
open  the  mouth  in  the  slaughter,  to  lift 
up  the  voice  with  shouting,  to  appoint 
battering  rams  against  the  gates,  to  cast 
a  mount,  and  to  build  a  fort.  ^^)  And 
it  shall  be  unto  them  as  a  false  divi- 
nation in  their  sight,  ^  to  them  that  have 
sworn  oaths :  but  he  will  call  to  re- 
membrance the  iniquity,  that  they  may 
be  taken. 

(2*)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  ye  have  made  your  iniquity  to 


il  Or.  totivM. 


9  Heb.,  terttphfm. 


s    Or,    1)atterlng 
ram*. 


4  Heb,  roiiM. 


5  Or,  fir  ike  oath$ 


0  Heb.,  Pmrvertedt 
ververted,  per- 
verted. wtU  J 
makeu. 


be  remembered,  in  that  your  trans- 
gressions are  discovered,  so  that  in  all 
your  doings  your  sins  do  appear;  be- 
cause, I  say,  that  ye  are  come  to  re- 
membrance, ye  shall  be  taken  with  the 
hand.  (^)  And  thou,  profane  wicked 
prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when 
iniquity  shall  have  an  end,  <^)  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  Eemove  the  diadem,  and 
take  off  the  crown :  this  shall  not  be  the 
same  :  exalt  hdmi  that  is  low,  and  abase 
him  that  is  high.  (27)  6 1  yfjjj  overturn, 
overturn,  overturn,  it :  and  it  shall  be 
no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is ; 
and  I  will  give  it  him. 


m  At  his  right  hand  was.— This  is  too  exactly 
literal  The  sense  is,  into  his  right  hand  came  the  di- 
vination which  determined  his  course  towards  Jerusalem. 
"  Captains "  should  be  as  in  the  maivin,  battering^ 
rams  (see  chap.  iv.  2),  for  the  siege  of  «^rtisalem;  the 
same  word  is  so  translated  farther  on  in  this  verse.  The 
remaining  clauses  portray  the  operations  of  the  attack. 

(23)  As  a  false  divination  in  their  sight.— 
The  divination  of  the  Babylonians  seemed  false  to  the 
Jews,  primarily,  because  they  were  determined  not  to 
believe  it ;  yet,  doubtless,  there  was  mingled  with  this  a 
secret  consciousness  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  idola- 
tries which  they  themselves  practised,  and  a  consequent 
readiness  to  cast  them  aside  when  opposed  to  their 
wishes. 

To  them  that  have  sworn  oaths.— These  words 
have  been  very  variously  interpreted,  but  the  simplest 
meaning  seems  the  best ;  the  resolution  of  Nebucnad- 
nezzar  to  attack  Jerusalem  seemed  impossible  to  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  his  vassals,  and  under  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  him.  Thev  must  have  been  conscious  of 
their  own  violation  of  those  oaths,  and  yet  have  per. 
suaded  themselves  that  their  intrigues  with  Egypt  were 
not  known  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  therraore  he 
would  not  attack  them. 

But  he  will  call  to  remembrance  the 
iniquity. — The  pronoun  is  here  understood  by  many 
as  r^erring  to  the  Lord,  and  '*  iniquity  "  as  expressing 
the  general  sinfulness  of  the  people.  It  is  letter  to 
refer  the  pronoun  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  will  call 
to  remembrance  and  punish  the  violation  of  their  oaths 
to  him.  It  is  constantly  to  be  remembered  that  Zedekiah 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  him  under  a  solemn  oath 
of  fidelity  to  himself  (2  Ohron.  xxrvi.  10, 13;  Jer.  lii.  3 ; 
Bzek.  xvii.  15, 18,  &c.). 

(M)  In  all  your  doings  your  sins  do  appear. 
— But  one  particular  has  just  been  mentioned,  their  re. 
bellion  and  perjury;  but  this  was  only  the  last 
act  of  a  long  course  of  sin  in  numy  ways.  These  have 
been  s]>oken  of  at  large  in  previous  chapters,  and  there- 
fore, when  this  last  sin  is  exposed,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  sin  is  shown  in  all  their  aoings. 

(25)  Profane. — The  prophet  now  turns  from  the 

ale  as  a  whole  to  the  individual  prince  at  their 
The  word  for  "  profane  "  is  the  same  as  is  trans- 
lated **  slain  "  in  verse  14;  it  would  be  better  rendered 
here,  as  there,  overthrown.  What  is  close  at  hand  is 
described  as  accomplished. 

When  iniquity  shall  have  an  end.— Literally, 
at  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  the  end.    The  same 


expression  is  rex)eated  in  verse  29,  and  the  meaning  is 
plaudy,  at  the  time  of  that  final  transgression  which 
shall  be  closed  by  the  immediate  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  judgment.  The  representation  of  iniquity  as 
being  allowed  to  run  a  certain  course  through  the 
Divine  forbearance,  and  arrested  and  punished  when  it 
has  reached  its  culmination,  is  a  common  one  in 
Scripture.  (See  Gen.  xv.  16;  Dan.  viii.  23;  Matt, 
xxiii.  34-36,  &c.) 

(36)  Bemove  the  diadem.— The  word  translated 
''diadem  "  is  rendered  in  every  other  place  in  which  it 
occurs  (Exod.  xxviii.  4,  37  bis,  39,  xxix.  6  bis,  xxxix. 
28,  31 ;  Lev.  viii.  9  bis,  xvi.  4)  the  mitre  of  the  high 
priest,  and  undoubtedly  has  the  same  sense  here.  Not 
only  was  the  royal  but  also  the  high-priestly  office  to 
be  overthrown  in  the  approaching  desolation.  Neither 
of  them  were  ever  recovered  in  their  full  power  after 
the  captivity.  The  various  verbs  here,  remove,  take  off, 
exalt,  abase,  are  in  the  original  in  the  infinitive,  and 
although  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  translate  the 
infinitive  as  an  imperative,  it  is  better  here  to  keep  to 
its  more  common  sense  of  indicating  an  action  without 
reference  to  the  agent  which  is  most  readily  expressed 
in  English  by  the  passive :  "  The  mitre  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  crown  taken  ofE  .  .  .  the  low  exalted,  and  the 
hi^  abased." 

This  shall  not  be  the  same. — Literally,  this  not 
this,  or,  supplying  the  verb,  as  is  often  required,  this 
shall  not  be  this — i.e.,  as  the  following  clauses  express, 
there  shall  be  an  utter  change  and  overturning  of  the 
whole  existing  state  of  things.  For  the  abasement  of 
the  hi^h  and  exaltation  of  the  low,  as  an  expression  of 
the  Divine  interposition  at  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  comp.  1  Sam.  ii  6 — 8;  Luke  i.  51 — 53. 

(27)  And  it  shall  oe  no  more. — Literally,  this  also 
shall  not  be.  After  the  emphatic  repetition  of  "  over- 
turn "  at  the  b^^ning  of  the  verse,  it  is  now  added  that 
the  condition  which  follows  the  overthrow  shall  not  be 
permanent ;  "  the  foundations  "  shall  be  put  "  out  of 
course,"  and  everything  thrown  into  that  condition  of 
flux  and  change,  without  permanent  settlement,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  state  of  Judssa  until  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

Until  he  come  whose  right  it  is.  —  This  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  a  reference  to  Gren.  xlix.  10, 
"  until  Shiloh  come,"  even  by  those  who  reject  the 
interpretation  of  Shiloh  as  meaning  "  he  to  whom  it 
belongs."  The  promise  here  made  refers  plainly  both 
to  the  priestly  and  to  the  roval  prerogatives,  and  a  still 
more  oistmot  foretelling  of  the  union  of  both  in  the 
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Jerusalem's  BloodrguiUiness. 


(^>  And  thou,  son  of  man,  prophesy 
and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  con- 
cerning the  Ammonites,  and  concerning 
their  reproach;  even  say  thon.  The 
sword,  tiie  sword  is  drawn:  for  the 
slaughter  it  is  furbished,  to  consume 
because  of  the  glittering:  (^)  Whiles 
they  see  vanity  unto  thee,  whiles  they 
divine  a  lie  unto  thee,  to  bring  thee  upon 
the  necks  of  them  that  are  slain,  of  the 
wicked,  whose  day  is  come,  when  their 
iniquity  shall  have  an  end.  <^)  ^  Shall  I 
cause  it  to  return  into  his  sheath  P  I  will 
judge  thee  in  the  place  where  thou  wast 
created,  in  the  land  of  thy  nativity. 
(«)  And  I  wiU  pour  out  mine  indignation 
upon  thee,  I  will  blow  against  thee  in 


1  Or.  eamm  it  to  r*- 
turn. 


9  Or,  Intming. 


o  ch.  ».  4;  ft  S8. 


»  Or,  pUad  for. 


4   Hebu,    eity    of 
btoodf. 


6  Hebt  make  her 
know. 


the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  deliver  thee 
into  the  hand  of^brutish  men,  and 
skilful  to  destroy.  <^)  Thou  shalt  be  for 
fuel  to  the  fire ;  thy  blood  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  land ;  thou  shalt  be 
no  more  remembered:  for  I  the  Lobd 
have  spoken  it, 

CHAPTER  XXn.— <i)  Moreover  the 
word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  me,  saying, 
(2)  Now,  thou  son  of  man,  •  wilt  thou 
*  judge,  wilt  thou  judge  the  *  bloody 
city  P  yea,  thou  shalt  ^  shew  her  all  her 
abominations.  (^>  Then  say  thou.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  The  city  sheddeth 
blood  in  the  midst  of  it,  that  her  time 
may  come,  and  maketh  idols   against 


Messiah  may  be  found  in  Zech.  vi.  12,  13.  In  Him, 
and  in  Him  alone,  will  all  this  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty come  to  an  end ;  for,  as  Ezekiers  contemporary 
declared,  "  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed  "  (Dan.  vii.  14). 

(28)  Concerning  the  Ammonites.  —  At  the 
opening  of  this  prophecy  (verses  19,  20)  the  king 
of  Babvlon  was  represented  as  hesitating  whether 
to  attack  Jerusalem  or  Babbah,  and  as  being  led  to  the 
determination  of  attacking  the  former.  This  would 
leave  the  inference  that  the  Ammonites  mi^ht  escape 
altogether ;  and  from  the  destruction  of  Qoa^B  peculiar 
people,  along  with  the  immunity  of  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  neathen  would  be  likely  to  draw  conclu- 
sions inconsistent  with  the  power  and  majesty  of  Grod. 
Hence  this  prophecr  is  added  to  show  that  His  judg- 
ments shall  certainly  fall  on  them  also,  and  in  this 
case  the  ruin  foretold  is  final  and  hopeless,  without  the 
promise  given  to  Israel  in  verse  27.  Another  prophecy 
against  Ammon  is  given  in  chap.  zxv.  1-^7.  As  a 
matter  of  histoir,  the  Ammonites  were  conquered,  and 
their  countrv  desolated,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a  few 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
graduallv  dwindled  away  until  their  name  and  place 
among  the  nations  finally  disappeared. 

Their  reproach — t.e.,  their  exultation  in  the  deso- 
lation of  Israel.    (See  chap.  xxv.  3 ;  Zeph.  ii.  8.) 

(»)  See  vanity  imto  thee.—"  See  "  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  uttennces  of  the  '*  seer,"  or  prophet.  The 
Ammonites  also  had  false  prophets  among  them. 

Thee  upon  the  necks  of  them  that  are  slain. 
--Judah  is  to  fall  first,  then  Ammon  immediately  after, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  necks  of  those  already  slain.  The 
figure  is  taken  from  the  battle,  in  which  one  warrior 
falls  upon  the  body  of  him  who  fell  before  him. 

When  their  iniquity  shall  have  an  end.— 
Not  through  repentance,  but  because  it  ceases  of  neces- 
sity with  tne  death  of  tiie  sinner. 

(»>)  Shall  I  cause  it  to  return  P  —  There  is 
nothing  in  the  original  to  indicate  either  a  question,  or 
that  this  is  spoken  in  the  first  person.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Ammonites,  "  Return  it "  (the  sword)  "  into  his 
sheath ; "  and  it  means  that  all  resistance  will  be  vain, 
the  coining  destruction  cannot  be  averted.  And  this 
judgment  is  to  be  executed  in  the  Ammonites'  own 
country :  they  are  to  be  destroyed  at  home. 


(31)  Mine  indignation.— The  figure  of  the  sword, 
which  has  been  kept  up  through  the  entire  chapter,  is 
here  dropped ;  but  the  language  immediately  falls  into 
another  ^a^ure,  already  employed  in  chap.  zx.  47,  "  I 
will  blow  against  thee  in  "  (rather,  witJ^  "  the  fire  of 
my  wrath."  (Gomp.  the  same  expression  in  chap.  xxii. 
21.)  The  image  is  that  of  the  consuming  fire  of  God's 
wrath  blown  by  His  power  against  Anmion,  as  fire  is 
turned  by  the  wind  upon  a  forest  to  its  destruction. 
(Oomp.  Isa.  liv.  16.)  The  word  *'  brutish  "  of  the  text 
in  the  last  clause  is  better  than  the  "  burning  "  of  the 
margin. 

(32)  Shalt  be  no  more  remembered.— Ammon 
should  be  utterly  destroyed,  as  fuel  in  the  fire ;  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation  should  be  poured  out,  and  her 
name  vanish.  For  her  there  should  be  no  future,  like 
that  promised  to  Israel  in  verse  27. 

xxn. 

This  chapter  also  consists  of  three  short  prophecies, 
less  intimately  connected  with  one  another  than  those 
of  chap.  xxi.  In  the  first  (verses  2 — 16)  the  sins  of 
Jerusalem  are  recounted,  with  evident  reference  to  chap, 
xviii. ;  in  the  second  (verses  17 — ^22)  the  punishment 
and  purification  of  Israel  is  represented  under  the 
fig^ure  of  melting  mixed  metals  m  the  furnace ;  while 
the  third  returns  to  the  recounting  of  other  sins  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  first,  showing  that  the  corrup- 
tion pervades  all  classes,  and  closing  with  the  warning 
of  certain  punishment.  This  chapter,  like  chap  xx.,  is 
a  justification  of  the  Divine  judgment. 

(2)  Wilt  thou  judge.— The  same  expression  as  in 
chap.  XX.  4.  (See  Note  there.)  The  sense  of  the  margin, 
*'  plead  for,"  is  not  appropriate  here. 

Bloody  oity.— In  verses  2—6  crimes  of  bloodshed 
and  idolatry  are  dwelt  upon,  between  which  there 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  close  connection.  The 
same  words  are  used  in  chap.  xxiv.  6,  9,  and  in 
Nahum  iii.  1. 

(3)  That  her  time  may  come.  —  Her  time  of 
punishment.  That  which  will  be  tiie  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  her  acts  is  represented  by  a  very  common 
figure,  as  if  it  were  lier  purpose  in  doing  them.  She 
has  been  so  fully  warned  of  the  result  that  con- 
tinuance in  her  course  seems  to  involve  the  design  of 
bringing  on  that  result. 
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Her  certain  FunishmerU, 


herself  to  defile  herself.  W  Thou  art 
become  guilty  in  thy  blood  that  thou 
hast* shed;  and  hast  defiled  thyself  in 
thine  idols  which  thou  hast  made ;  and 
thon  hast  caused  thy  days  to  draw  near, 
and  art  come  even  unto  thy  years: 
therefore  have  I  made  thee  a  reproach 
unto  the  heathen,  and  a  mocking  to  all 
countries.  ^^^  Tliose  that  be  near,  and 
those  that  be  far  from  thee,  shall  mock 
thee,  which  art  ^  infamous  and  much 
vexed. 

(^)  Behold,  the  princes  of  Israel,  every 
one  were  in  thee  to  their  ^  power  to  shed 
blood.  ^)  In  thee  have  they  set  light  by 
father  and  mother :  in  the  midst  of  thee 
have  they  dealt  by  *  oppression  with  the 
stranger :  in  thee  have  thev  vexed  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow.  (8)  Thou  hast 
despised  mine  holy  things,  and  hast 
profaned  my  sabbaths.  <^>  In  thee  are 
'^men  that  carry  tales  to  shed  blood: 
and  in  thee  they  eat  upon  the  moun- 
tains :  in  the  midst  of  thee  they  commit 
lewdness.  ^^^)  In  thee  have  tiiey  *  dis- 
covered   their   father's    nakedness :  in 


a  1  Kings  XI.  le. 


1  Hob.,  poQufed  0/ 
iiajiu,  muck  in 
vnatton. 


9  Hcb.,  arm. 
8  Or.  deeeit. 


i   Heb,   men    o/ 
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thee  have  they  humbled  her  that  was 

*  set  apart  for  pollution.  <^>  And  *  one 
hath  committed  abomination  with  his 
neighbour's  'wife  ;  and  •  another  hath 
7 lewdly  defiled  his  daughter  in  law; 
and  another  in  thee  hath  humbled  his 

*  sister,  his  father's  daughter.  <^)  In 
thee  have  they  taken  gifts  to  shed  blood ; 
thou  hast  taken  usury  and  increase,  and 
thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  neigh- 
bours by  fextortion,  and  hast  forgotten 
me,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

(^)  Behold,  therefore  I  have /smitten 
mine  hand  at  thy  dishonest  gain  which 
thou  hast  made,  and  at  thy  blood  which 
hath  been  in  the  midst  of  thee.  (^*^  Can 
thine  heart  endure,  or  can  thine  hands 
be  strong,  in  the  days  that  I  shall  deal 
with  thee  P  I  the  Lobd  have  spoken  it, 
and  will  do  it  <^>  And  I  will  scatter 
thee  among  the  heathen,  and  disperse 
thee  in  the  countries,  and  will  consume 
thy  filthiness  out  of  thee.  <^*)  And  thou 
®  shalt  take  thine  inheritance  in  thyself 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  and  thou 
shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 


(*)  Thy  days  ...  .  thy  years.— Viz.,  of 
judgment  and  yisitation.  The  Habfoinical  commentators 
mterpret  the  days  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  years  of  the  captiyity  in  Babylon. 

A  mocking  to  all  oountrtes.  —  This  is  fre- 
qnentljr  spoken  of  in  Ezekiel,  and  is  the  necessary 
result  in  all  ages  of  the  contrast  between  hi^h  profes- 
sions  and  inconsistent  performauce.  IsraePs  law  stood 
far  above  the  legislation  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
period,  but  the  habitual  conduct  of  her  people  was  in 
utter  disregard  of  that  law.  The  effect  was  the  same 
as  at  a  later  day,  when  St.  Paul  said,  "  The  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you " 
(Bom.  ii.  24),  just  as  the  same  eyils  and  tue  same 
hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  now  result  from 
the  unworthy  lives  of  Christians.  But  the  Jews 
peculiarly  exposed  themselves  to  derision  by  their  claim, 
as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  to  universal  and  everlast- 
ing dominion,  contrasted  with  their  present  overthrow 
and  desolation ;  and  this  desolation  was  a  punishment 
for  the  outrageous  sins  of  a  people  whose  whole 
national  existrace  was  based  upon  a  call  to  peculiar 
holiness. 

(5)  infamouB  and  much  yexed.— It  is  better 
to  omit  the  words  in  italics,  which  art.  The  literal 
meaning  of  "infamous  "  is  given  in  the  margin;  but 
the  '*  much  vexed "  refers  to  the  internal  confusion, 
commotions,  and  social  disorders  which  characterised 
the  decaying  state  of  the  kingdom. 

W  were  in  thee  to  their  power.  —  The 
tense  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  verbs  in  verse  7,  and 
both  should  be  translated  alike ;  the  order  of  the  words 
should  also  be  changed :  "  The  princes  of  Israel,  every 
one  according  to  his  power,  have  been  in  thee  to  shed 
blood."  The  rulers,  who  should  have  preserved  order 
and  administered  justice,  were  foremost  in  deeds  of 


'violence.    (See  the  instances  of  Manasseh,  2  Kings 
xxi.  16,  and  of  Jehoiakim,  2  Kings  xxiv.  4.) 

(7)  By  flEtther  and  mother.— Filial  respect  was 
one  of  the  most  frequently  enjoined  precepts  of  the 
law  (see  Lev.  xix.  32,  xx.  9,  &c.).  So  the  other  sins 
mentioned  in  this  and  the  following  verses  are  trans- 
gressions of  special  Divine  commands.  "Dealt  by 
oppression"  is  "dealt  oppressively"  (see  Lev.  xix.  10; 
£xod.  xxii.  21 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  &c.) ;  for  "  the  father- 
less and  vridow"  (Exod.  xxii.  22—2^,  &c.).  The  despis- 
ing of  holy  things  and  the  profanation  of  the  sabbaths 
were  the  constant  subject  of  the  warnings  of  the  law ; 
tale-bearers  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  16 ;  the  "  eating 
upon  the  mountains "  (which  means  joining  in  the 
idol  sacrifices)  is  often  reproved  by  this  and  the  other 
prophets ;  and  the  sins  of  lewdness  enumerated  are  all 
specifically  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.,  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  while  the  various  sins  arising  from  covetous, 
ness,  mentioned  in  verse  12,  had  been  constantly 
denounced  both  by  the  law  and  in  the  warnings  of  the 
prophets.  The  expression  "  hast  forgotten  me  "  is  at 
once  ihb  root  of  all  tiiese  sins,  and  in  itself  the  climax 
ofaU. 

(IS)  Smitten  mine  hand. — See  Note  on  chap,  vi 
11,  and  comp.  verse  17  and  chap.  xxii.  13. 

(10)  Shalt  take  thine  inneritanoe.  —  Bather, 
thou  shaU  be  profaned  by  thyself.  The  same  word 
occurs  in  chap.  vii.  24,  and  is  there  rendered  "  shall  be 
defiled;"  it  admits  of  either  sense,  according  to  its 
derivation.  The  meaning  is  that  through  their  own 
misconduct  they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  a  holy  nation, 
and  become  profaned  or  dishonoured  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen.  The  first  prophecy  of  this  chapter  closes  with 
the  terrible  warning  of  verses  14 — 16,  showing  the 
extreme  suffering  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
Israel. 
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Simile  of  purifying  Silver. 


EZEKIEL.  XXII. 


Sin  of  all  Clctssea, 


<^^)  And  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
unto  me,  saying,  <^)  Son  of  man,  the 
honse  of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross  : 
all  they  are  brass,  and  tin,  and  iron,  and 
lead,  in  the  midst  of  the  ftumace ;  they 
are  even  the  ^  dross  of  silver.  <^*>  There- 
fore, thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Because 
ye  are  all  become  dross,  behold,  there- 
fore I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem.  ^^  ^  As  they  gather  silver, 
and  brass,  and  iron,  and  lead,  and  tin, 
into  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  to  blow 
the  fire  upon  it,  to  melt  it;  so  will  I 
gather  you  in  mine  anger  and  in  my 
fury,  and  I  will  leave  you  there^  and  melt 
you.  (^>  Yea,  I  will  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath, 
and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the  midst 
thereof.  (^>  As  silver  is  melted  ia  the 
midst  of  the  furnace,  so  shall  ye  be 
melted  in  the  midst  thereof;  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lobd  have  poured 
out  my  fury  upon  you. 

(23)  ^d  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
unto  me,  saying,  <24)  gon  of  man,  say 
unto  her.  Thou  art  the  land  that  is  not 
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cleansed,  nor  rained  upon  in  the  day  of 
indignation.  (^>  There  is  a  conspiracy 
of  her  prophets  in  the  midst  thereof,  like 
a  roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey ;  they 
«  have  devoured  souls ;  they  have  taken 
the  treasure  and  precious  things  ;  they 
have  made  her  many  widows  in  the 
midst  thereof.  (^^  Her  priests  have 
^violated  my  law,  and  have  profaned 
mine  holy  things:  they  have  put  no 
difference  between  the  holy  and  profane^ 
neither  have  they  shewed  difference  be- 
tween the  unclean  and  the  dean,  and 
have  hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths^ 
and  I  am  profaned  among  them. 
(27)  Her  *  princes  in  the  midst  thereof  are 
like  wolves  ravening  the  prey,  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  to  get  disr 
honest  gain.  (^)  And  her  prophets  have 
daubed  them  with  untempered  fnorter, 
seeing  vanity,  aad  divining  Ues  unto 
them,  saving,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God^ 
when  the  Lobd  hath  not  spoken. 
(29)  rjfj^Q  people  of  the  land  have  used 
*  oppression,  and  exercised  robbery,  and 
have  vexed  the  poor  and  needy:  yea. 


(18)  Become  dross. — ^The  second  prophecv  (verses 
17—22)  is  occupied  with  a  figure  taken  from  tne  refin- 
ing of  silver,  which  is  a  f avonrite  one  with  the  prophets 
(see  Isa.  i.  25;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Zech.  ziii.  9;  Mai.  iii.  3). 
The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  this  figure  has  been 
often  noted  in  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  refining  silver  in  the  furnace  was  determined 
by  the  parting  of  the  floating  dross  and  the  reflection  of 
the  image  of  the  refiner  from  its  molten  surface. 
This  figure,  while  setting  forth  the  punishment  of 
Israel,  shows  clearlj  that  this  punishment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  purification. 

(Id)  Into  the  midst  of  Jerusalem. — Jerusalem 
IS  represented  as  the  refining  pot  into  which  the  people 
were  to  be  cast,  because  this  was  at  once  their  national 
centre,  and  also  the  centre  of  the  war  by  which  they 
were  carried  into  captivity. 

(20)  I  will  leave  you  there.  —  Better,  I  vnll 
coat  you  in, 

m  That  is  not  cleansed.— The  third  and  hai 
Divine  communication  of  this  chapter  begins  with 
verse  23,  and  contains  a  further  enumeration  of  the  sins 
of  Israel,  showing  that  they  have  been  committed  by 
all  classes  aUke,  and  ending,  like  the  others,  with  the 
prophecy  of  the  outpouring  of  Gk>d's  wratk  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  "  that  is  not  cleansed ; "  the  most  probaole  view 
is  that  it  speaks  of  the  land  as  neglected  and  uncfmsd 
for — the  stones  not  fathered  up  and  the  weeds  allowed 
to  grow.  It  has  had  neither  human  care,  nor  has  it 
received  the  Divine  blessing  of  rain. 

(25)  A  conspiracy  of  her  prophets.  —  The 
opposition  of  false  prophets  to  the  Divine  measures 
for  the  reformation  of  the  people  is  continually  spoken 
of  (comD.  chap.  xiiL,  Zeph.  lii.  4,  and  many  passages  in 
Jeremian)  as  among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 


work  of  the  true  prophets :  there  is  also  frequent  men- 
tion of  them  in  history  (1  Kings  xxii.,  &c.),  as  they  had 
been  foretold  from  of  old  in  prophecy  (Deut.  zviii. 
20 — 22).  Nothing,  it  may  be  observed,  could  have 
afforded  more  plausible  excuse  to  the  people  for  not 
obeving  the  Divine  admonitions  than  an  opposing 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  greed  of  the  fa^  pro- 
phets  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  counsel  are 
spoken  of  here  in  stronger  terms  than  in  any  other 
passage. 

(26)  Have  violated  my  law.— The  next  class  to  be 
spoken  of,  as  the  next  in  influence,  were  the  priests. 
It  was  their  especial  office  to  observe  and  to  teach  the 
distinction  between  the  holvand  the  unholy  (Lev.  x.  10), 
and  to  care  for  the  Sabbath.  In  all  the^had  been  un- 
faithful.   (Comp.  Micah  iii.  11 ;  Zeph.  iii.  4.) 

(27)  Her  princes.— These  are  not  only  the  kings, 
but  also  the  nobles  and  those  in  authority  at  court — in 
other  words,  the  ruling  class.  Their  injustice  and 
violence  is  a  constant  theme  for  prophetic  rebuke. 

(28)  With  untempered  morter.— See  Note  on 
chap.  xiii.  10.  The  prophets  are  here  again  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  their  powerful  influence  upon  the  princes 
in  leading  them  astray  by  falsehoods.  "  Seeing  vanity  ** 
is  an  expression  for  pretended  and  false  visions.  (Gompw 
chap.  xiii.  7,  9, 10.) 

(29)  The  people  of  the  land,— i.e.,  the  common 
people,  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  above  classes.  In 
regard  to  their  general  corruption  see  chap,  xviii. 

(30)  Make  up  the  hedge,  is  only  another  form  of 
"stand  in  the  gap,"  added  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Both 
refer  to  intercession  for  the  people  (see  Fs.  cvi.  23). 
It  is  not  meant  that  there  was  not  a  single  godly  man, 
but  not  one  of  such  a  pure,  strong,  and  commanding  cha- 
racter that  Ids  intercessions  might  avert  the  threatened 
doom. 
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Aholah  and  AhoUbah. 


EZEKIEL,  XXIII. 


Sin  of  Aholah, 


they  have  oppressed  the  stranger 
1  wrongfully.  <*^)  And  I  sought  for  a 
man  among  them,  that  should  make  up 
the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before 
me  for  the  land,  tliat  I  ^ould  not 
destroy  it :  but  I  found  none.  ^^^^  There- 
fore have  I  poured  out  mine  indignation 
upon  them ;  I  have  consumed  them  with 
the  fire  of  my  wrath :  their  own  way 
have  I  recompensed  upon  their  heads, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTEE  XXm.— <i)  The  word  of 
the  LoBD  came  again  unto  me,  saying, 
<*)  Son  of  man,  there  were  two  women, 
the  daughters  of  one  mother:  (^)  and 
they  committed  whoredoms  in  Egypt; 
they  committed  whoredoms  in  their 
youth :  there  were  their  breasts  pressed, 
and  there  they  bruised  the  teats  of  their 
virginity.  <*)And  the  names  of  them 
were  Aholah  the  elder,  and  Aholibah  her 
sister:  and  they  were  mine,  and  they 
bare  sons  and  daughters.  Thus  were 
their  names;  Samaria  ia  Aholah,  and 
Jerusalem  Aholibah. 

(^)  And  Aholah  played  the  harlot  when 
she  was  mine;   and  she  doted  on  her 
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lovers,  on  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours^ 
(6)  which  were  clothed  with  blue,  captains 
and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young 
men,  horsemen  riding  upon  horses. 
(^)Thus  she  ^committed  her  whoredoms 
with  them,  with  all  them  that  were  *the 
chosen  men  of  Assyria,  and  with  all  on 
whom  she  doted:  with  all  their  idols  she 
defiled  herself.  <®^  Neither  left  she  her 
whoredoms  brought  from  Egypt :  for  in 
her  youth  they  lay  with  her,  and  they 
bruised  the  breasts  of  her  virginity,  and 
poured     their    whoredom    upon    her. 

(9)  Wherefore  I  have  delivered  her  into 
the  hand  of  her  lovers,  into  the  hand  of 
the  'Assyrians,  upon  whom  she  doted. 

(10)  These  discovered  her  nakedness:  they 
took  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  and 
slew  her  with  the  sword :  and  she  be- 
came ^famous  among  women ;  for  they 
had  executed  judgment  upon  her. 

0^)  And  when  her  sister  Aholibah  saw 
this  J  ^she  was  more  corrupt  in  her  inor- 
dinate love  than  she,  and  in  her  whore- 
doms ^more  than  her  sister  in  her  whore- 
doms. <^*)  She  doted  upon  the  'Assyrians 
Aerneighbours,captains  and  rulers  clothed 
most  gorgeously,  horsemen  riding  upon 


xxin. 

This  diapter  closes  the  series  of  prophecies  beffmning 
with  chap,  zx.,  and  consists  of  an  ^ctended  a^^ory. 
Its  object,  quite  in  connection  with  chaps,  zzi.,  tyii.,  is 
to  set  forth  the  sinfulness  of  Judah.  The  allegory  is 
much  like  that  of  chap,  xvi.,  but  differs  from  it  on  the 
one  side  by  omitting  the  historical  features  so  pro- 
minent there,  and  on  the  other  by  using  afl  a  basis  nere 
a  comparison  between  the  northern  and  southern  king- 
doms. The  allegory  is  too  plain  to  need  any  extendi 
eomment.  It  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the 
southern  kingdom,  enough  only  being  added  in  refer- 
ence to  the  northern,  which  had  long  since  passed  away, 
to  bring  out  the  comparison. 

(3)  In  Egypt.— The  idolatries  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
have  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  Note  to  chap.  zx.  8. 
(See  also  verse  19  below.) 

(4)  Samaria  is  Aholah,  and  Jerusalem  Aho- 


libah.— Samaria,  as  the  capital,  is  put  for  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  is  called  Aholah  =  her  own  tabemaele, 
because  she  set  up  her  own  worship  instead  of  resorting 
to  the  Temple ;  while  the  southern  kingdom,  represented 
by  Jerusalem,  is  called  Aholibah  =  my  tabemaele  is 
in  her,  because  she  still  contained  the  sanctuair  of 
the  Lord.  The  word  ''elder"  should  be  transited 
ffretUer,  as  in  chap.  xvi.  46.     (See  Note  there.) 

(5)  The  Assyrians  her  neighbours.— Or,  the 
Assyrians  drawing  near.  They  are  described  in  rerse 
40  as  those  who  "  come  from  far."  The  nearness  here 
spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  not  locally,  but  spiritually, 
ci  sympathy  in  idolatry.  Of  the  earlier  connection 
between  Israel  and  Assyria  there  is  little  remaining 


record.  In  2  Kings  zr.  19,  20,  it  is  said  that  Pul 
exacted  tribute  of  Menahem,  and  the  mention  seems  to 
imply  a  still  earlier  intercourse.  According  to  the 
Assyrian  records,  Jehu  was  tributary  to  Shalrnaneser ; 
Assyria,  as  representing  the  great  northern  power,  in 
contrast  to  Egypt  on  the  souul,  is  probabljr  used  here 
in  a  sense  broad  enough  to  include  also  Syria. 

W  Horsemen.- The  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians, 
made  large  use  of  cavalry,  as  was  necessary  to  a  warlike 
nation ;  uie  multiplication  of  horses  had  on  this  account 
been  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xvii.  16). 

(7)  With  all  their  idols.  — The  reality  breaks 
through  the  figure,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory. 

(10)  She  became  fJEbmous.— A  better  word  would 
be  notorious.  The  conquest  of  Samaria  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  tribes  had  now  been  accomplished 
more  than  130  years,  and  had  made  them  a  byword 
among  the  nations. 

(U)  She  was  more  corrupt.— Enough  having 
been  said  of  Aholah  to  form  the  basis  for  a  comparison, 
the  prophet  now  turns  to  Aholibah.  The  idolatries  of 
Judah  not  only  comparatively  but  actually  exceeded 
those  of  her  sister  kingdom.  See,  e.g.,  the  account  of 
Manasseh's  reign  (2  Kings  xxi.  1 — 16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
1 — 9).  In  addition  to  her  connection  with  Assyria, 
Judah  also  formed  alliances  with  Chaldsa,  and  in- 
trigued with  E|7pt  and  other  nations. 

u2)  Her  neighbours.— See  Note  on  verse  6.  In 
both  places  the  warriors  of  Assyria  are  described  in  the 
most  attractive  way  to  carry  out  the  figfure ;  thev  are 
also  spoken  of  as  very  powerful,  to  explain  the  pobtical 
attraction  to  them.  Israel  was  both  lascinated  by  their 
splendour  and  overawed  by  their  power. 
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Greater  Sin  of  Aholtbah, 


EZEKIEL,  XXIIl. 


She  shall  be  Plagued, 


horses,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men. 
03)  Then  I  saw  that  she  was  defil^,  that 
they  took  both  one  way,  ^^^  and  that  she 
increased  her  whoredoms :  for  when  she 
saw  men  ponrtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the 
images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with 
vermilion,  t^)  girded  with  girdles  upon 
their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look 
to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians 
of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity : 
<w)  and  ^  as  soon  as  she  saw  them  with 
her  eyes,  she  doted  upon  them,  and  sent 
messengers  unto  them  into  Chaldea. 
<^^)And  the  ^Babylonians  came  to  her 
into  the  bed  of  love,  and  they  defiled 
her  with  their  whoredom,  and  she  was 
polluted  with  them,  and  her  mind  was 
^alienated  from  them.  ^^^  So  she  dis- 
covered her  whoredoms,  and  discovered 
her  nakedness :  then  my  mind  was  alien- 
ated from  her,  like  as  my  mind  was 
alienated  from  her  sister.  <i^)Yet  she 
multiplied  her  whoredoms,  in  calling  to 
remembrance  the  days  of  her  youth, 
wherein  she  had  played  the  harlot  in 
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the  land  of  Egypt.  <20)  For  she  doted 
upon  their  paramours,  whose  flesh  is  a« 
the  flesh  of  asses,  and  whose  issue  is  like 
the  issue  of  horses.  ^^^^  Thus  thou 
calledst  to  remembrance  the  lewdness 
of  thy  youth,  in  bruising  thy  teats  by 
the  Egyptians  for  the  paps  of  thy 
youth. 

(22)  Therefore,  O  Aholibah,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will  raise  up 
thy  lovers  against  thee,  from  whom  thy 
mind  is  alienated,  and  I  will  bring  them 
against  thee  on  every  side ;  (®)  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  all  the  Chaldeans,  Pekod, 
and  Shoa,  and  Koa,  and  all  the  Assy- 
rians with  them :  all  of  them  desirable 
J^oung  men,  captains  and  rulers,  great 
ords  and  renowned,  all  of  them  riding 
upon  horses.  C2*)And  they  shall  come 
against  thee  with  chariots,  wagons,  and 
wheels,  and  with  an  assembly  of  people, 
which  shall  set  against  iliee  Duckler  and 
shield  and  helmet  round  about :  and  I 
will  set  judgment  before  them,  and  they 
shall  judge  thee  according  to  their  judg- 
ments.   (25)  ^ji(j  I  Yf)}]^  get  my  jealousy 


(1*)  Men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall.— Such 
portraitures,  with  evidence  that  they  were  once  executed 
in  brilliant  colours,  are  characteristic  both  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  where  stone  for  sculpture  abonndewl. 
From  the  dose  connection  in  race  and  customs  between 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  portraitures  were  also  common  upon  the 
more  perishable  brick  of  the  latter,  of  whom  the 
prophet  is  now  speaking.  The  monuments  fully  concur 
in  representing  the  warriors  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
as  delighting  m  extreme  gorgeousness  of  apparel,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  render  into  English  with  accuracy  each 
particular  of  their  dress.  The  exiles,  whom  Ezekiel 
immediately  addressed,  were  familiar  with  these  pic- 
tures, and  his  way  of  speaking  of  them  was  important 
in  checking  any  disposition  io  fall  into  idolatries  by 
means  of  them. 

(i«)  Saw  them  with  her  eyes.— This  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  sense  wide  enough  to  include  knowledge 
obtained  in  any  way,  as  weU  as  hj  actual  sight.  The 
intercourse  between  JudsBa  and  Babylon  was  so  close 
that  many  of  the  people  had  seen  the  Babylonians 
personally,  while  otners  knew  of  them  through  their 
report. 

Sent  messengerB. — ^Ahaz  "sent  messengers '^  to 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi.  7),  and  Hezekiah  entertained 
ambassadors  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xx.  13);  but 
besides  these,  the  whole  history  of  the  times  implies 
that  there  must  haye  been  frequent  embassies  of  wiiich 
no  special  mention  is  made.  One  from  Zedekiah  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxix.  8),  of 
which  there  is  no  record  in  history. 

(17)  Her  mind  was  alienated.— The  original  im- 

5 lies  the  diseust  of  satiety.  Josiah  had  been  the 
^  eyoted  friena  of  Babylon,  and  perished  in  his  seal  on 
its  behalf.    Judah  was  then  iniEule  a  dependency  of 


Egypt,  and  turned  for  aid  to  Babylon.  Then  receiying 
in  turn  the  yoke  of  Babylon,  she  became  impatient,  and 
sought  the  aid  of  Egypt.  This  yacillating  policy  is 
described  in  yerses  17 — 19,  and  at  either  turn  was  so 
entirely  wanting  in  sole  reliance  upon  God  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  yerse  18 :  *'  My  mind  was  alienated  from  her." 

(SO)  Their  paramours.— The  word  is  masculine,  as 
indicating  the  abominable  sins  copied  by  the  Israelites 
from  the  neathen,  and  asses  and  horses  are  introduced 
to  show  the  intensity  of  lust.     (Gomp.  Jer.  y.  8.) 

(22)  I  ^^urill  bring  them  against  thee.— Here,  as 
eyerywhere,  the  fitness  of  the  punishment  to  the  sin, 
the  correlation  between  them,  is  strongly  brought  out. 
Israel  had  chosen  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Babylon,  and  these  had  drawn  down  upon  her  the  y^n* 
geance  of  Him  in  whom  alone  was  her  refuge ;  she  had 
sought  strength  in  their  political  alliance,  and  they 
oyerwhelmed  her  with  desolation. 

(33)  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa.— These  words 
were  taken  as  proper  names  by  our  translators,  and  are 
still  considered  by  some  as  indicating  small  Chaldsean 
tribes;  but  it  is  better,  with  the  Yulg.  and  most 
modem  commentators,  to  understand  uiem  as  the 
names  of  officers,  '*  rulers,  lords,  and  nobles."  Shoa  is 
translated  "  crying "  in  Isa.  zxii.  5,  "  liberal "  in  Isa. 
xxxii.  5,  and  *'  rich  "  in  Job  xxxiy.  19 ;  while  Pekod  is 
rendered  "  yisitation  "  in  the  margin  of  Jer.  1.  21. 

(^)  With  chariotSy  wagons,  and  wheels.— 
The  word  translated  "  chariots  "  occurs  only  here,  and  is 
thought  to  mean  some  weapon  of  war.  It  would  be 
better  to  translate,  with  weapons,  choHota,  and  wheels. 
The  clause  "I  will  set  judgment  before  them,"  is 
equiyalent  to  I  wiU  entrust  to  them  the  judgment  upon 
thee, 

(85)  Take  away  thy  nose  and  thine  ears.— 
The  barbarous  custom  of  mutilating  prisoners  pieyailed 
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against  thee,  and  they  shall  deal  fori- 
ously  with  thee :  they  shall  take  away 
thy  nose  and  thine  ears ;  and  thy  rem- 
nant shall  fall  by  the  sword :  they  shaU 
take  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters ;  and 
thy  residue  shall  be  devoured  by  the  fire. 
(^)  They  shaU  also  strip  thee  out  of  thy 
clothes,  and  take  away  thy  ^fair  jewels. 
(27)  Thus  will  I  make  thy  lewdness  to 
cease  from  thee,  and  thy  whoredom 
hroibght  from  the  land  of  Egypt:  so 
that  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  thine  eyes 
unto  them,  nor  remember  Egypt  any 
more. 

(«)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be- 
hold, I  will  deliver  thee  into  the  hand 
of  them  whom  thou  hatest,  into  the  hand 
of  them  from  whom  thv  mind  is  alien- 
ated :  (^)  and  they  shall  deal  with  thee 
hatefully,  and  shall  take  away  all  thy 
labour,  and  shall  leave  thee  naked  and 
bare :  and  the  nakedness  of  thy  whore- 
doms shall  be  discovered,  both  thy  lewd- 
ness and  thy  whoredoms.  ^^^  I  will  do 
these  things  unto  thee,  because  thou  hast 
gone  a  whoring  after  the  heathen,  and 
because  thou  art  polluted  with  their 
idols.  (^^)  Thou  hast  walked  in  the  way 
of  thy  sister ;  therefore  will  I  give  her 
cup  into  thine  hand.  ^^^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God;  Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy 
sister's  cup  deep  and  large :  thou  shaft 
be  laughed  to  scorn  and  had  in  derision; 
it  containeth  much.  (^)  Thou  shalt  be 
filled  with  drunkenness  and  sorrow, 
with  the  cup  of  astonishment  and  deso- 
lation, with  the  cup  of  thy  sister  Sa- 
maria.   (^)  Thou  shalt  even  drink  it  and 
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suck  it  out,  and  thou  shalt  break  the 
sherds  thereof,  and  pluck  off  thine  own 
breasts :  for  I  have  spoken  it^  saith  the 
Lord  God.  <»>  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Because  thou  hast  forgotten 
me,  and  cast  me  behind  thy  back,  there- 
fore bear  thou  also  thy  lewdness  and  thy 
whoredoms. 

(36)  The  LoBD  said  moreover  unto  me ; 
Son  of  man,  wilt  thou  •  ^  judge  Aholah 
and  Aholibah  9  yea,  declare  unto  them 
their  abominations ;  ^^^  that  they  have 
committed  adultery,  and  blood  is  in  their 
hands,  and  with  their  idols  have  they 
committed  adultery,  and  have  also  caused 
their  sons,  whom  they  bare  unto  me,  to 
pass  for  them  through  thef/re,  to  devour 
them,  t*)  Moreover,  this  they  have  done 
unto  me :  they  have  defiled  my  sanctuary 
in  the  same  day,  and  have  profaned  my 
sabbaths.  ^^^  For  when  they  had  slain 
their  children  to  their  idols,  then  they 
came  the  same  day  into  my  sanctuary  to 
profane  it;  and,  lo,  ^thus  have  they 
done  in  the  midst  of  mine  house.  <^)And 
furthermore,  that  ye  have  sent  for  men 
*to  come  from  far,  unto  whom  a  mes- 
senger was  sent ;  and,  lo,  they  came:  for 
whom  thou  didst  wash  thyseU,  paintedst 
thy  eyes,  and  deckedst  thyself  with  orna- 
ments, ^*^>  and  satest  upon  a  ^stately  bed, 
and  a  table  prepared  before  it,  'where- 
upon thou  hast  set  mine  incense  and 
mine  oil.  <^>  And  a  voice  of  a  multi- 
tude being  at  ease  was  with  her :  and 
with  the  men  ^of  the  common  sort  were 
brought  ^Sabeans  from  the  wilderness, 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands. 


in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times ;  it  is  here  men- 
tioned with  especial  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  adulteress  Aholibah,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  Terse  26  have  the  same  purpose.  (Oomp.  chap, 
xvi.  39.)  In  Egypt  adultery  was  punished  by  cuttiiig 
off  the  nose  and  ears. 

(32)  It  oontaineth  much.— The  cup  of  humiliation 
already  drunk  by  Samaria  was  large,  and  filled  with 
pun  and  sorrow,  yet  Jerusalem  must  drink  it  amid 
the  derision  of  her  neighbours. 

(96)  Wilt  thou  judge  P— Bather,  judge  thou,  as  in 
chaps,  xz.  4,  zzii.  2. 

(»)  In  the  same  day.— This  is  explained  more 
fully  in  verse  39.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
they  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  of  JehoTah  in  the 
same  day  that  they  offered  their  childreoi  to  their  idols, 
because  the  passing  directly  from  the  one  to  the  other 
showed  an  utter  aisregard  of  the  commands  of  the 
Lord,  and  an  entire  want  of  appreciation  of  His  cha- 
racter and  holiness.  The  figure  m  this  and  the  follow- 
ing yerses  is  partly  dropped  to  bring  out  better  the 
reality. 


(40)  Paintedst  thine  eyes*— The  figure  is  that  of 
a  lewd  woman  preparing  herself  for  her  paramour,  and 
awaiting  his  arrival,  l^unting  the  eyes,  or  rather  the 
lids  and  lashes,  was  an  ancient  custom,  stUl  preseryed 
in  the  East.    (Comp.  2  Kings  ix.  30.) 

(^)  A  stately  bed  is  rather  the^  couch  or  divan 
used  for  redining  at  a  feast.  "  Mine  incense  and  mine 
oil"  (comp.  chap.  xvi.  18)  may  be  taken  simply  as  the 
products  of  the  land,  the  good  gifts  of  God  which  Israel 
bestowed  upon  the  heathen ;  but  as  both  of  these  were 
especiidly  used  in  sacrifices,  it  is  better  to  connect  with 
this  the  perversion  to  the  worship  of  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  of  what  should  have  been  Jehovah's  only. 

(42)  A  Toioe  of  a  multitude  being  at  ease  was 
with  her. — The  words  "  voice  of  a  multitude,"  wherever 
else  they  occur  (1  Sam.  iv.  14 ;  Isa.  xiii.  4,  xxxiii.  3 ; 
Dan.  X.  6),  mean  a  loud  twnyM,  and  even  the  word 
here  used  for  '*  multitude,"  when  alone,  always  means 
a  boisterous  multitude.  Translate  The  voice  of  the 
twmuU  wcu  etiUed  thereat:  i.e.,  the  tumult  of  the 
invading  army  was  stilled  by  the  gifts  of  Israel,  a 
fact  of  which  there  is  frequent  record  in  the  history. 
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and  beantifal  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
(^)  Then  said  I  nnto  her  that  was  old  in 
adulteries,  Will  they  now  commit 
^whoredoms  with  her,  and  she  with 
them  ?  <**>  Yet  they  went  in  nnto  her, 
as  they  go  in  nnto  a  woman  that  playeth 
the  harlot :  so  went  they  in  unto  Aholah 
and  unto  Aholibah,  the  lewd  women. 
<*^>And  the  righteous  men,  they  shall 
•judge  them  after  the  manner  of  adul- 
teresses, and  after  the  manner  of  women 
that  shed  blood ;  because  they  are  adul- 
teresses, and  blood  is  in  their  hands. 
(4«)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will 
bring  up  a  company  upon  them,  and  will 
give  them  *to  be  removed  and  spoiled. 
^'>  And  the  company  shall  stone  them 
with  stones,  and  ^dispatch  them  with 
their  swords  ;  they  shall  slay  their  sons 
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and  their  daughters,  and  bum  up  their 
houses  with  fire.  ^^)  Thus  will  I  cause 
lewdness  to  cease  out  of  the  land,  that 
all  women  may  be  taught  not  to  do  after 
your  lewdness.  <^>And  they  shall  re- 
compense your  lewdness  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  bear  the  sins  of  your  idols :  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  a/m  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— (1)  Again  in  the 
ninth  year,  in  the  t^ith  month,  in  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  (^>  Son  of 
man,  write  thee  the  name  of  the  day, 
even,  of  this  same  day :  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon set  himself  against  Jerusalem  this 
same  day.  <^)  And  utter  a  parable  unto 
the  rebellious  house,  and  say  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Set  on  a  pot. 


The  phrase  translated  "  with  her  "  is  rendered  *'  thereby" 
in  GteJL  xxiv.  14. 

Men  of  the  common  sort  is  bett-er  rendered  in 
the  margin,  the  mrdtitvde  of  men ;  and  "  Sabeans  "  is 
not  a  proper  name,  but,  as  in  the  marsfin,  drunkards. 
Thej  are  represented  as  from  the  wilderness,  not  as 
their  home,  bnt  as  the  region  through  which  they  passed 
in  marching  to  Judsea.  The  whok  sense  of  tne  verse 
is  that  the  conquerors  attacking  the  land  were  satisfied 
with  heavy  tribute,  and  having  received  this,  many  of 
the  warriors  gave  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  decking  out  their  tributary  with  meretri- 
cious ornaments. 

(«)  Will  they  now  commit  P— This  should  not 
be  made  a  Question,  nor  should  the  opening  of  verse  44 
be  made  adversative.  The  thought  is  that,  after  all 
means  of  reclamation  had  failed,  Grod  gave  her  up  to 
her  sins.  Translate,  Now  shall  her  whoredom  be  com- 
mitted,  even  this.    And  they  went  in,  &c. 

W  Unto  Aholah  and  unto  Aholibah.— 
From  verses  11—35  the  discourse  has  been  altogether 
of  Aholibah,  as  the  one  now  immediately  concerned ; 
but  from  verses  36—44,  in  the  enumeration  of  their  sins, 
both  are  included,  though  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
verses  the  singular  number  is  used,  because  Aholibah 
was  most  prominent  in  the  prophet's  thoughts.  In  the 
denunciation  of  judgment,  with  which  uie  prophecy 
closes  (verses  45—49),  both  are  again  spoken  of  m  the 
plural,  because,  although  Aholah  had  long  since  suffered, 
it  was  important  to  show  that  common  sin  involved 
both  in  common  punishment. 

(^)  The  righteous  men.— That  is,  men  to  whom 
the  judgment  of  righteousness  is  committed. 

(47)  With  stones  .  .  .  with  swords.— The  figure 
and  the  reality  are  here  designedly  mixed.  Stoning  was 
the  legal  punishment  of  adultery,  but  the  actual  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  was  bv  the  sword. 

(*8)  To  cease. —  By  tne  removal  of  the  sinners. 
"  All  women,"  in  accordance  with  the  aUegorv,  means 
aU  nations.  The  judgments  upon  Israel  should  be  ilien, 
and  for  all  time,  a  conspicuous  monument  of  €h)d's 
righteous  severity. 

(40)  Bear  the  sins  of  your  idols— i.e.,  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  sins  which  you  have  committed  m  wor- 
shipping your  idols. 


XXIV. 

On  the  exact  day  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  invested 
Jerusalem  the  fact  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  in 
Chaldfiaa,  and  he  was  commanded  to  declare  the  fate  of 
the  city  by  a  parable  (verses  3—14).  Afterwards  the 
sudden  death  of  his  wife  was  foretold,  and  he  was  for. 
bidden  to  make  any  outward  sign  of  mourning,  that  by 
this  symbolical  act  he  might  further  instruct  the  people 
(verses  15 — 24).  At  the  close  of  the  chanter  he  is  told 
that  the  fall  of  the  city  will  be  annoimcea  to  him  by  a 
fugitive,  and  after  that  he  shall  again  prophesy  to  the 
people  (verses  25 — ^27). 

(1)  In  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.— Jehoiachin's 
captivity  (by  which  all  these  prophecies  are  dated)  co- 
incided with  Zedekiah's  reign.  The  date  here  given  is 
therefore  the  same  as  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1,  lii.  4 ;  2  Kings 
zxv.  1,  and  was  afterwards  observed  by  the  Jews  as  a 
fast  (Zech.  viii.  19).  It  was  doubtless  the  day  on  which 
the  investment  of  the  city  was  completed. 

(2)  Write  thee  the  name.— It  is  evident  that  es- 
pecial attention  was  to  be  called  to  the  exact  date,  and 
a  note  made  of  it  at  the  time.  The  words  "  has  set 
himself  against"  would  be  more  accurately  rendered 
has  fallen  upon.  The  supposition  that  the  reference 
is  to  some  point  on  his  march  from  which  Nebuchad. 
nezzar  advanced  to  the  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
that  tidings  of  this  were  brought  to  the  prophet  in 
the  ordinary  wav,  is  auite  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
verse.  It  is  plain  tnat  the  prophet  means  to  say, 
with  especial  emphasis  and  distinctness,  that  he  was 
informed  of  what  was  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
same  day  in  which  it  happened. 

(3)  Utter  a  parable.— What  follows  (verses  3 — 14) 
was  not  a  symbolical  action,  but  was  simply  a  parable 
spoken  to  the  people,  although  the  language  is  just  that 
^ch  would  describe  action. 

Set  on  a  pot. — Bather,  the  cauldron,  the  word  being 
the  same  as  in  chap.  xi.  3,  and  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  referring  to  that  passage.  Urgency  is  indicated 
by  the  repetition  of  the  command  *'set  on."  The 
people  in  chap.  zi.  3  had  called  their  city  the  cauldron; 
so  let  it  be,  the  Divine  word  now  says,  and  set  that  city 
npon  the  fire   of  the  armies  of  my  judgment,  and 
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set  it  on,  and  also  pour  water  into  it : 
<*)  Grather  the  pieces  thereof  into  it,  even 
every  good  piece,  the  thigh,  and  the 
shoulder ;  fill  it  with  the  choice  bones. 
<*)  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  ^  bum 
also  the  bones  under  it,  and  make  it  boil 
well,  and  let  them  seethe  the  bones  of  it 
therein. 

(6)  Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  to  the  pot  whose 
scum  is  therein,  and  whose  scum  is  not 
gone  out  of  it !  bring  it  out  piece  by 
piece ;  let  no  lot  fall  upon  it.  (^)  For 
her  blood  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  set 
it  upon  the  top  of  a  rock ;  she  poured  it 
not  upon  the  ground,  to  cover  it  with 
dust;  (®)that  it  might  cause  fury  to 
come  up  to  take  vengeance ;  I  have  set 
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her  blood  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  that  it 
should  not  be  covered.  <®)  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  •  Woe  to  the 
bloody  city !  I  will  even  make  the  pile 
for  fire  great.  <i^>  Heap  on  wood,  kindle 
the  fire,  consume  the  flesh,  and  spice  it 
well,  and  let  the  bones  be  burned. 
(^^)Then  set  it  empty  upon  the  coals 
thereof,  that  the  brass  of  it  may  be  hot, 
and  may  bum,  and  that  the  filthiness  of 
it  may  oe  molten  in  it,  that  the  scum  of 
it  may  be  consumed.  <^)  She  hath 
wearied  herself  with  lies,  and  her  great 
scum  went  not  forth  out  of  her:  her 
scum  shall  be  in  the  fire.  ^^^  In  thy 
filthiness  is  lewdness:  because  I  have 
purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged, 
thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthi- 


gather  into   it  for  tjestraction  the  people  who  have 
boasted  of  it  as  their  security. 

(4)  The  pieoes  thereof .— Literally,  Us  pieces, 
the  pieces  which  pertain  to  the  cauldron,  the  Jews, 
whose  centre  and  capital  is  Jerusalem.  This  was  the 
natui^  effect  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  campaigfu;  the 
people  from  eyeryside  sou^^ht  refuge  in  the  city.  (Gomp. 
Jer.  mv.  11.)  The  mention  of  iSe  "good  piece,"  "  the 
choice  bones,"  and  "  the  choice  of  the  flock  "  (rerse  5), 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  designating  any  particular 
class,  but  only  to  emphasise  that  all,  eyen  the  beet,  are 
to  be  indudea. 

(5)  Bum  also  the  bones  under  it.— It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  exact  sense.  The 
word  for  *'  bum "  means,  as  is  shown  in  the  margin, 
heap,  and  is  a  noun.  This  is  taken  by  many  wiui  a 
yerb  implied,  in  the  sense  of  "  make  a  heap  of  wood  to 
bum  the  bones."  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  the 
text  is  that  giyen  in  most  of  the  ancient  yersions,  and  it 
is  certain  that  bones,  before  the  fat  is  extracted,  may  be 
used  for  fuel.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  translate  quite 
literally,  heap  the  bones  under  it,  leaying  the  same  am- 
bi|nuty  as  in  the  original  as  to  whether  the  bones  are 
to  DC  burned  upon  the  fuel  or  themselyes  used  for  fuel. 
In  either  case,  the  bones  are  those  which  are  left  after 
"the  good  pieces"  haye  been  put  into  the  cauldron. 
No  part  of  the  people  shall  escape ;  the  refuse  alike 
with  the  choice  is  doomed  to  destruction. 

(6-14)  These  yerses  contain  the  application  of  the  pa- 
rable in  two  distinct  parts  (yerses  6—8  and  9 — 14),  but 
in  such  wise  that  the  literal  and  the  figuratiye  continu- 
ally run  together.  A  new  feature,  that  of  the  rust  on 
the  cauldron,  is  also  introduced.  A  somewhat  similar 
figure  may  be  f  otmd  in  Isa.  iy.  4,  but  with  the  difference 
that  Ezetiel,  as  usual,  goes  much  more  into  minute 
details. 

(6)  Scum. — This  word,  which  occurs  fiye  times  in 
these  yerses  (6, 11, 12),  is  found  nowhere  else.  Inter- 
preters are  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  the  old  Greek 
yersion  of  it,  rust  The  thought  is,  that  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  are  wicked,  but  that  this  wicked- 
ness is  so  great  that  the  city  itself  (represented  by  the 
cauldron)  is,  as  it  were,  corroded  with  rust.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  "  brought  out  piece 
by  piece  "  (see  2  Kings  xxy.  10) ;  no  lot  is  to  fall  upon 
it  to  make  a  discrimination,  since  nothing  is  to  be 


spared.    All  preyious  judgments  had  been  partial ;  this 
is  to  be  complete. 

(7)  Upon  the  top  of  a  rook. — Crimes  of  yiolence 
are  continually  chan^d  upon  Jerusalem  (chaps,  xxii. 
12,  13,  xxiii.  37,  &c.),  but  here  she  is  further  re- 
proached with  such  indifference  to  these  crimes  that 
she  did  not  eyen  care  to  coyer  them  decently.  It  was 
required  in  the  law  that  the  blood  eyen  of  the  sacrifices 
(Ley.  iy.  7,  xyi.  15,  &c.)  and  of  animals  slain  for  food 
(Deut.  xii.  16)  should  be  poured  upon  the  ground,  that 
it  might  be  absorbed  and  coyered  out  of  sight ;  but 
Jerusalem  had  put  the  blood  of  her  yictims  upon  the 
hard  rock,  and  not  eyen  coyered  it  with  dust,  thus 
glorying  in  her  shame.  (Gomp.  Job  xyi.  18;  Isa. 
xxyi.  21.) 

(8)  I  have  set. — Here  God  Himself  is  said  to  do 
that  which  has  just  been  charged  upon  Jerusalem. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  uie  statements; 
Jerusalem  gloried  in  her  crimes,  and  Grod  made  those 
crimes  conspicuous  as  the  cause  of  her  punishment. 

(10)  Spioe  it  well.— With  yerse  9  the  second  part 
of  the  application  of  the  parable  begins,  and  is  marked 
by  great  energy  of  description.  In  this  yerse  the  sense 
01  the  word  translated  **  spice  "  is  doubtful.  If  this  be  its 
true  meaning,  the  idea  must  be,  Gro  on  thoroughly  with 
the  cooking ;  but  the  word  is  always  used  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  compound  incense  or  spices, 
and  seems  therefore  to  refer  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work,  and  thus  to  mean.  Boil  thoroughly.  In  Job  xli. 
31  (Heb.  23)  its  deriyatiye  is  used  as  a  simile  for  the 
raging  sea.  The  process  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
water  in  the  cauldron  is  all  eyaporated,  the  flesh 
consumed,  and  eyen  the  bones  bumea. 

(11)  Set  it  empty  upon  the  ooals.— Keeping 
up  the  strong  figure  of  the  parable,  after  all  the  in- 
habitants  haye  passed  under  judgment  the  city  itself 
is  to  be  purged  by  fire.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  think 
of  heat  as  remoying  the  rust  (scum)  from  the  cauldron ; 
the  prophet's  minais  not  upon  any  physical  effect,  but 
upon  the  methods  of  purifying  denied  metallic  yessels 
under  the  law  (see  Num.  xxxi.  23).  It  was  a  symbolical 
rather  than  a  material  purification,  and  in  the  present 
case  inyolyed  the  actual  destruction  of  the  city  itself. 
In  yerses  11 — 14,  the  obduracy  of  the  people  is  set 
forth  in  strong  language,  together  with  the  complete- 
ness of  the  coming  judgment  in  contrast  to  the  ia- 
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Death  of  EzeJdeVa  Wife. 


EZEKIEL,   XXIV. 


He  is  a  Siffn  to  the  Peoples 


ness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my 
f  ary  to  rest  upon  thee.  ^^*>  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it :  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  I  will  do  it;  I  wiU  not  go  back, 
neither  will  I  spare,  neither  wiU  I  repent; 
according  to  thy  ways,  and  according  to 
thy  doings,  shall  they  judge  thee,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

(15)  Also  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  (i«)  Son  of  man,  behold, 
I  take  away  &om  thee  the  desire  of 
thine  eyes  with  a  stroke:  yet  neither 
shalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep,  neither 
shall  thy  tears  ^run  down.  (^>  ^Forbear 
to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead, 
bind  the  tire  of  thine  head  upon  thee, 
and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and 
cover  not  thy  ^lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread 
of  men. 

(^)  So  I  spake  unto  the  people  in  the 
morning:  and  at  even  my  wife  died; 
and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  com- 
manded. (^)  And  the  people  said  imto 
me.  Wilt  thou  not  teU  us  what  these 
things  are  to  us,  that  thou  doest  so  ? 


1  Heb.,(70. 


S  Heb.,  Be  tiUiU. 


8  Heb.,  vn>er  Up  ; 
and  Bu  ver.  21 


4  Heb^t^  pUv  of 
your  Kmi 


5  Heb..  the  lifting 
vpof  their  »oul. 


(«»  Then  I  answered  them.  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,. 
<^^>  Speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will  pro- 
fane my  sanctuary,  the  excellency  of 
your  strength,  the  desire  of  your  eyes, 
and  ^that  which  your  soul  pitieth ;  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  whom  ye 
have  left  shall  mil  by  the  sword.  (^)And 
ye  shall  do  as  I  have  done :  ye  shall  not 
cover  yovo'  lips,  nor  eat  the  bread  of 
men.  ^^s)  ^j^^  your  tires  shall  be  upon 
your  heads,  and  your  shoes  upon  your 
feet :  ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep ;  but 
ye  shall  pine  away  for  your  iniquities^ 
and  mourn  one  toward  another.  ^^)  Thus 
Ezekiel  is  unto  you  a  sign :  according  to 
all  that  he  hath  done  shall  ye  do :  and 
when  this  cometh,  ye  shall  Imow  that  I 
cum  the  Lord  God. 

(^>  Also,  thou  son  of  ma>n,  shall  it  not 
be  in  the  day  when  I  take  fix>m  them 
their  strength,  the  joy  of  fheir  glory,  the 
desire  of  their  eyes,  and  ^  that  whereupon 
they  set  their  minds,  their  sons  and  their 


effectiveness  of  all  former  efforts  for  their  reformation 
(verse  13) ;  and,  finallv,  the  adaptation  of  the  pmiish. 
ment  to  the  sin  (verse  14).  The  word  translated  **  Hes  "  in 
verse  12  means  pains  or  labour.  Translate,  The  labour 
ta  in  vain;  her  rust  does  not  go  out  of  her,  even  her 
rust  with  fire.  In  verse  13  "lewdness"  wonld  be 
better  rendered  abomination. 

(15)  Also  the  word.— What  follows  is  distinctly 
separated  from  the  utterance  of  the  foregoing  parable 
and  its  interpretation,  yet  verse  18  shows  that  it  took 
place  npon  the  same  day.  Ezekiel  is  warned  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  who  is  described  as  deeply 
beloved,  and  yet  he  is  forbidden  to  make  any  sign  of 
mourning  for  ner. 

(17)  The  tire  of  thine  head.— This  misht  be 
either  the  covering  for  the  head  usually  worn  ov  the 
people  (see  verse  23),  or  the  special  "mitre  oi  fine 
linen "  ^xod.  xxxix.  28)  provided  for  the  priests ;  but 
as  the  peculiar  priestly  garments  were  worn  only  when 
the  priests  were  on  duty  within  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  vi. 
10,  II),  it  is  not  likely  that  Ezekiel  used  them  in  his 
captivity.  The  priests  were  expressly  allowed  to  mourn 
for  their  nearest  relations  (Lev.  xxi.  2,  3),  and  Ezekiel 
is  therefore  here  nuide  an  exception.  Among  the 
ordinary  signs  of  mourning  was  the  covering  of  the 
head  (2  Sfun.  xv.  30;  Jer.  xiv.  3),  the  spri&ling  of 
dust  upon  it  (chap.  xxviL  SO;  1  Sam.  iv.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
32),  going  barefoot  (1  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Isa.  xx.  2),  and 
covering  the  lips,  or  lower  part  of  the  face  (Micah  iii.  7). 
All  these  things  are  now  forbidden  to  the  prophet  in  his 
sorrow. 

Eat  not  the  bread  of  men— ^.6.,  the  bread  fur- 
nished by  other  men.  It  was  customary  for  friends 
and  neighbours  to  send  food  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
a  custom  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
14 ;  Jer.  xvL  7 ;  Hoe.  ix.  4 ;  and  out  of  this  custom  the 
habit  of  funeral  feasts  appears  to  have  grown  in  later 
times. 
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(^)  In  the  morning :  and  at  even.— What  the 
prophet  "  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning  "  was 
what  he  has  recorded  (verses  3 — ^14).  Shortly  after 
this  the  warning  of  verses  15 — 17  must  have  come  to 
him,  and  then  his  wife  died  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  the 
strange  conduct  which  had  been  commanded  him  was 
observed  by  the  people ;  their  curiosity  is  awakened, 
and,  rightly  surmising  that  there  must  be  some  especial 
significance  in  the  strange  doings  of  their  prophet,  they 
come  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  his  actions.  In  reply 
(verses  20 — 24),  he  announces  aeain  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  that  in  the  depth  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
at  its  fail  there  shall  be  no  outward  show  of  mourning. 

(20)  That  which  your  soul  pitieth.— In  the  mar- 
gin the  fity  of  your  soul.  The  word  rather  means  in  this 
connection  love,  in  the  sense  of  the  object  of  love :  "  that 
which  your  soul  loves."  The  expression  in  the  original 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  used  by  Ezekiel  on  account  of 
the  alliteration  with  the  previous  clause:  **  the  maehnMd 
of  your  e^es,  and  the  nuichmal  of  your  souls."  (Comp. 
the  parallel  in  verse  25 :  "  That  whereupon  they  set  their 
mincis.") 

(21)  IProfiEtne  my  Banctuary.-Not  merely  by  its 
destruction,  but  by  the  manner  of  its  destiruction, 
the  Gentiles  being  allowed  to  enter  its  most  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  carry  ofE  in  triumph  its  sacred  vessels  and 
treasures.  It  was  in  the  confidence  that  God  would 
protect  this  that  the  hhst  hope  of  the  Jews  lay;  He 
tells  them  that  He  will  EQmself  profane  it. 

(23)  Ye  shall  pine  awajr. — In  the  tumult,  distress, 
and  captivitv  of  ihe  approaching  judgment  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  tne  outward  display  of  grief;  but 
all  the  more  should  it  press  upon  them  inwardly,  and, 
according  to  the  terrible  threatening^  of  Lev.  xxvi.  39, 
they  should  "pine  away  in  their  iniquity"  in  their 
enemies*  land.  In  the  original  the  preposition  is  the 
same  here  as  in  Leviticus^  *'  in  your  iniquity." 


When  he  hea/ra  of  ihi  FaU  of  the  City       EZEKIEL,    XXV. 


hU  Mouth  shall  he  Opened, 


daughters,  ^^)  that  he  that  escapeth  in 
that  day  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  cause 
thee  to  hear  it  with  thine  ears  9  ^^^  In 
that  day  shall  thj  mouth  be  opened 
to  him  which  is  escaped,  and  thou 
shalt  speak,  and  be  no  more   dumb: 


and  thou  shalt  be  a  sign  unto  them; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

CHAPTER    XXV.— W  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  again  unto  me,  saying. 


(ST)  Shall  thy  mouth  be  opened.— The  close  of 
the  chapter  (verses  25 — 21)  tells  the  prophet  th&t  he 
shall  be  informed  of  the  fall  of  Jemsalem  by  an  escaped 
fngitire.  After  that  his  mouth  shall  agniin  be  opened 
to  utter  his  prophecies  to  the  captives.  Meantime,  for 
almost  two  years  (comp.  chap.  zxiy.  1  with  chap,  zxziii. 
21),  from  the  investment  of  the  city  until  he  heurd  of  its 
fall,  Ezeldel  gave  no  prophecy  to  the  Israelites.  He 
had  abundantly  foretold  the  result,  and  now  awaited 
the  issue  in  silence.  He~  has,  however,  recorded  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
(chaps,  xrv. — ^xxxii.). 

H^re  one  great  division  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
closes.  They  have  been  hitherto  occupied  almost  ex- 
dosivel^  with  reproofs  for  sin  and  with  warnings  of 
impending  judgment  upon  his  people.  The  following 
prophecies,  as  far  as  chap,  xzxii.,  are  indeed  of  the 
same  character,  but  are  directed  entirely  against  foreign 
nations.  This  coUection,  as  noticed  m  the  Introduc- 
tion, §  4,  is  not  arranged  chronologically  like  the  rest 
of  the  book,  but  on  we  plan  of  putting  together  the 
prophecies  against  each  nation.  Chapter  zxix.  17 — 31 
IS  dated  more  than  sixteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Jem- 
salem,  and  chap,  zzzii.  about  two  months  after  the 
tidings  of  that  event ;  all  the  others  which  are  dated 
are  before,  but  only  a  little  before,  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem. Most  of  those  undated  seem  to  be  in  their 
chronological  place,  except  that  the  first  of  them 
(chap.  XXV.)  was  evidently  after  the  fall  of  Jerosalem. 

Alter  that  great  judgment  was  made  known  to  the 
prophet,  there  is  a  manced  change^  in  his  utterances, 
ana  from  that  time  his  general  tone  is  far  more  cheering 
and  consolatory. 

XXV. 

^  Prophecies  concerning  heathen  nations,  from  the 
time  01  Balaam  down,  mark  every  period  of  Scripture 
history.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  Obadiah, 
and  Nahum,  the  utterance  of  the  seer  is  Mpiinst  a 
single  nation ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Joel,  and 
possibly  also  in  that  of  Amos,  the  prophecies  against 
the  heathen  are  merely  incidental  and  subsidiary  to 
those  concerning  Israel ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  fizekiel,  they  are  collected  in  a  special 

E^rtion  of  the  book.  Balaam,  Jonah,  and  to  some  extent 
aniel,  addressed  their  warnings  directly  to  the  nations 
concerned ;  but  in  most  of  the  other  instances  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  prophecies  were  ever  communicated 
to  the  people  to  whom  they  directly  related.  In  all 
cases  they  apgoear  to  have  been  given  by  God  for  the 
sake  of  His  Gnurch  as  well  as  for  that  of  its  enemies ; 
even  that  of  Jonah  was  given  to  Nineveh  probably  but 
a  little  time  before  the  conquest  of  Israel,  and  must 
have  impressed  upon  its  haughty  monarchs  some  respect 
for  the  God  whose  people  they  were  soon  to  make 
captive;  while  those  ox  Daniel  were  gi'ven  to  kings 
who  already  held  the  chosen  people  in  captivity,  and 
who  were  thereby  compelled  to  make  some  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  reverence  due  to  the  God  of  Israel 

llie  reasons  for  the  more  general  prophecies  against 
the  heathen  must  be  sought  iu  the  special  circum- 
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stances  of  each  case  in  which  they  were  uttered.  In  the 
present  instance  these  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek,  for 
Doth  the  nations  mentioned  and  the  one  omitted  suggest 
a  common  purpose  in  the  prophecy.  Those  mentioned 
are  seven  in  number— -Anunon,  M!oab,  Edom,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypi  All  these  were  so  far 
allies  of  Judah  that  they  were  in  common  hostility  to 
Babylon ;  and  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxvii.  1 — 3  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  to 
unite  five  of  them  in  a  league  against  Babylon,  while 
Egypt  was  continually  looked  to  by  the  disobedient 
Jews  for  aid  against  their  common  enemy.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  Israel  to  know  that  there  was 
no  help  to  be  f  otmd  against  Babylon  in  any  earthly 
power ;  all  the  enemies  of  Ghaldsaa  were  to  fall  alike. 
Moreover,  it  was  important  to  show  by  these  prophecies 
that  the  judgment  about  to  come  upon  the  surrounding 
heathen  was  from  €k)d,  since  it  is  thus  made  clear 
that  all  events  are  of  His  ordering,  and  hence  that  the 

Cishment  of  His  people  also  must  be  from  His  own 
d.  This  was  especially  the  place  for  the  prophet 
to  speak  of  these  judgments  when  he  had  just  nnished 
his  dentmciations  of  wrath  upon  Israel,  and  when  these 
denimciations  were  about  to  be  fulfiUed.  Besides  these 
general  reasons,  there  were  other  special  ones  in  the 
case  of  each  nation.  Egypt  had  been  a  broken  reed 
piercinff  the  hand  of  Judan  as  often  as  she  leaned  upon 
it ;  whue  of  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia,  and  IVre 
it  is  mentioned  that  they  had  exulted  in  the  profanation 
of  the  Temple  and  the  captivity  of  the  people,  and  this 
especially  fiom  their  hostility  to  the  reli^on  of  Israel. 
It  woula  help  Israel  to  know  that,  while  they  were 
themselves  punished  for  their  unfaithfulness  to  their 
religion,  those  who  altogether  hated  and  rejected  it 
were  to  suffer  still  more  severely.  It  is  rpmarkable 
that  there  is  no  prophecy  iu  Easelael  against  Babylon, 
as  there  is  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others;  for  Babylon 
appears  throughout  this  book  as  the  executor  of  G^'s 
judgments  upon  His  people,  and  the  effect  of  this 
have  bieen  marred  by  the  mention  of  her  own 
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ultimate  punishment.  For  the  present,  all  her  enemies 
are  to  be  overthrown,  and  she  remains  in  strength; 
although  she  also  would  be  punished  for  her  sins  ^en 
she  should  have  accomplish^  the  Divine  purposes,  vet 
it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  for  the  thoughts 
of  Israel  to  be  occupied  with  this  now. 

The  number  of  seven  nations  against  whom  pro- 
phecies are  uttered  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be 
significant.  It  is  made  up  by  separating  Zidon  from 
Tyre,  for  which  there  were  probably  special  reasons  at 
the  time.  Zidon  had  long  since  lost  its  importance, 
and  the  prophecy  against  it  is  very  short  (chap,  xxviii. 
21 — ^24) ;  yet  its  ancient  enmity  to  God  was  not  to  be 
forgotten,  as  it  might  appear  to  be  if  left  without 
distinct  mention. 

The  prophecy  ag^ainst  Edom  is  greatly  expanded  in 
chap.  XXXV.,  and  there  are  other  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations  in  chaps,  xxxviii.  ana  xxxix. ;  but  these 
have  so  much  the  nature  of  promises  to  Israel  that 
they  are  more  appropriately  placed  where  th^  are  than 
they  would  have  been  in  this  connection.    Even  here 


Prophesy  offavnst  Ammon, 


EZEKIEL,  XXV. 


It  atiaU  he  Desolated, 


<^)  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  'against  the 
Ammonites,  and  propnesj  agamst  them; 
<^)  and  saj  nnto  the  ionmonites,  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Gob ;  Thas  saith  the 
Lord  God;  Because  thou  saidst.  Aha, 
against  mj  sanctuary,  when  it  was  pro- 
faned ;  and  against  the  land  of  Israel, 
when  it  was  desolate ;  and  against  the 
house  of  Judah,  when  the  j  went  into 
captivity;  (*>  behold,  therefore,  I  will 
deuver  thee  to  the  ^men  of  the  east  for 


a  Jer.  «.  1.  kc 


1  Heb.  tkOdnm. 


S  Heb.,  homd. 


8  Heb.,/O0(i 


1 4  Heb^fotiL 


a  possession,  and  they  shall  set  their 
pahtces  in  thee,  and  make  their  dwellings 
in  thee:  the^  shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and 
they  shall  dnnk  thy  milk.  (^)  And  I  will 
make  Babbah  a  sta^ble  for  camels,  and 
the  Ammonites  a  couchingplace  for 
flocks:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  t^)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Because  thou  hast  clapped  thme 
^hands,  and  stamped  with  the  ^feet,  and 
rejoiced  in  *heart  with  all  thy  despite 


the  propheey  against  Zidon  (chap,  zxriii.  25,  26)  and 
that  of  the  latest  date  against  Egypt  (chap.  xxix.  21)  end 
with  promises  to  Israel. 

The  utterances  against  the  yarions  nations  are  very 
unequal  in  fulness.  Those  concerning  Anunon,  Moab, 
Edom,  and  Philistia  are  all  included  t^g^ther  inasingle 
TOophecy,  occupying  only  one  chapter  (chap,  zxv.); 
Tyre  is  the  subject  of  four  separate  prophecies,  filling 
nearly  three  chapters  (chaps,  xxvi. — ^xxviii.  19);  Zidon  is 
disposed  of  in  the  few  following  rerses ;  while  E^^t 
has  seren  distinct  prophecies,  filling  chapters  zxix — 
xzzii.  The  relative  importance  of  theise  Yarious  nations 
is  represented  in  this  woportion. 

The  prophecies  of  £zekiel  conoeminff  these  nations 
had  be^  anticipated  by  the  older  prophets,  especially 
Isaiah  and  Amos,  and  similar  preoictions  also  abound 
in  the  contemporary  Jeremiah,  but  with  this  marked 
difference:  Ezekiel  foretells  their  utter  oTerthrow, 
while  other  prophets  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
restoration  and  blessing  after  their  punishment.  Thus 
Isaiah  (chap,  xxiii.  15 — 18)  says  that  after  a  period  of 
seventy  years  Tyre  shall  again  rejoice,  and  snail  ulti- 
mately he  oonverted  to  the  Lord;  Jeremiah  says  of  the 
Moabites,  "  I  will  brinff  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  in 
the  latter  day,  saith  the  Lord "  (chap,  xlviii  47),  and 
the  same  thinff  of  the  Ammonites  (chap.  xlix.  6) ;  and  of 
Egypt,  that  axter  its  temporary  subjection  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ''  afterward  it  shall  be  inhabited  as  in  the  days 
ol  old  "  (chap.  zlvi.  26) ;  Isaiah  also  describes  the  time 
when  '*  Israel  shall  be  the  third  witii  Effypt  and 
Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land" 
(chap.  xix.  24, 25).  Yet  it  nas  generally  been  recognised 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  these  prophecies. 
Isaiah  foretells  a  temporary  resuscitation  of  Tyre,  at  the 
same  time  with  Judah,  in  connection  with  {he  Medo- 
Persian  conquest  of  Babylon;  but  Ezekiel's  pro^iecies 
look  beyond  this,  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Tyrian 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  these  various  prophecies 
speak  of  an  ultimate  gathering  of  a  remnant  of  the 
descendants  of  these  nations  into  the  Church  of  G^ ; 
while  Ezekiel  speaks  of  them  only  as  political  powers, 
and  foretells  that  utter  desolation  of  them  whidi  has 
been  so  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  history. 

(2)  Set  thy  flEUse  against  the  Ammonites.— It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  utterances  urainst 
the  four  contiguous  nations  of  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
and  Philistia  are  all  contained  in  one  prophecy,  and 
that  this  prophecy  was  evidently  spoken  after  tiie  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  consequently,  after  the  date  of  chapter 
zxvi.  1.  The  Ajnmonites,  descended  from  Lot's  incest 
with  his  younger  daughter,  had  been  for  centuries  per. 
sistent  enemies  of  Israel.  They  had  joined  the  Moabites 
in  their  oppression  of  Israel  under  S^lon  (Judg.  iii.  13), 
and  in  a  later  attack  had  been  subdued  by  Jephthah 
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(Judg.  zi.  32,  33);  they  fought  with  extreme  cruelty 
and  insolence  against  Saul  (1  Sam.  rl  2 — 11);  they 
insulted  and  wiured  against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1 — 6), 
and  were  utterly  crushed  by  him  (t&.,  xii.  31);  their 
idolatries  were  favoured  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  7); 
uniting  with  Moab  and  Edom,  they  attack^  Judah 
under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  1 — ^25),  but  utterly 
failed,  and  were  trioutary  to  his  descendant,  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  8) ;  agun  uiey  fought  with  Jotham,  and 
were  reduced  by  him  to  heavy  tribute  (i6.,  xxvii.  5) ; 
and  not  long  before  this  time  they  had  occupied  the 
vacant  cities  of  Grad  (Jer.  xlix.  1).  if ow  they  had  joined 
Nebuchadnezzar^s  army  agiunst  Judah  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  2).  From  verse  3  it  appears  that  their  hostility 
arose  not  only  from  national  jealousy,  but  from  an 
especial  hatred  against  the  Jewish  religion  (comp.  also 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7).  They  are  the  frequent  subject  of 
prophetic  denunciation  (Isa,  xi  14;  Jer.  xlix.  1—6; 
Amos  i.  13 — 15;  Zeph.  ii.  8—11). 

(4)  To  the  men  of  the  east.— Literally,  sons  of 
the  east,  i.eL,  the  various  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Eastern  deserts,  who  occupy  the  country  to  this  day. 
They  are  described  as  its  possessors,  not  its  conquerors ; 
the  conquest  was  effected  by  NebuchadnesEzar.  In 
chap.  XXI.  20 — ^23  he  was  represented  as  hesitating 
whether  to  attack  first  Judah  or  Ammon,  and  deter- 
mined to  the  former  by  the  Divine  direction;  in  this 
attack  some  of  the  Ammonites  loined  his  army,  but  he 
nevertheless  afterwards  carried  out  his  purpose  and 
desolated  their  country.    (See  chap.  xxL  2d) 

Palaces. — The  word  properly  means  an  enclosure 
for  folding  cattle.  The  same  word  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  tribes  of  the  desert  in  Gren.  xxv.  16 ;  Num. 
xxxi.  10,  and  in  both  is  translated  castles,  a  singularly 
inappropriate  sense.  It  afterwards  came  to  mean  a 
dwelling  -  place  of  any  kind.  The  Ammonites  and 
Moabit^  appear  to  liave  practically  constituted  one 
nation,  the  latter  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  settled, 
and  the  former  the  nomadic  portion.  After  the  conquest 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Ammonites  nadually  dwindled 
away,  until  lost  from  history.  The  Ftolemies  founded 
the  ciij  Philadelphia  on  the  site  of  Babbah,  and  there 
are  stiU  extensive  ruins  there  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  Roman  occupation ;  but  the  Ammonites  had  no 
part  in  either  of  these  successive  cities.  The  place  is 
now  utterly  without  inhabitants,  and  the  most  recent 
traveller  ^Skjs,  "Lonely  desolation  in  a  rich  country 
was  the  strisdng  characteristic" 

(5)  Babbah  was  the  only  important  town  belonging 
to  the  Ammonites.  It  has  oecome  literally  a  stable  foi 
the  camels  of  the  wandering  Bedouins.  In  the  parallel 
clause  the  "  Ammonites "  are  put  for  the  lana  which 
they  inhabit. 

(6)  Clapped  thine  hands,  and  stamped  with 
the  feet*— See  chap,  vi  11  ana  Note  there. 


Against  Moah. 


EZEKIEL,  XXV. 


Against  Edom, 


against  the  land  of  Israel ;  ^^)  behold, 
therefore  I  will  stretch  ont  mine  hand 
upon  thee,  and  will  deliver  thee  for  ^  a 
spoil  to  the  heathen ;  and  I  wiU  cut  thee 
off  from  the  people,  and  I  wiU  cause  thee 
to  perish  out  of  the  countries :  I  will  de- 
stroy thee ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 

(8)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  ''Because 
that  Moab  and  Seir  do  say,  Behold,  the 
house  of  Judah  is  like  unto  all  the  hea- 
then ;  <®)  therefore,  behold,  I  will  open 
the  ^side  of  Moab  from  the  cities,  from 
his  cities  which  are  on  his  frontiers,  the 
glorv  of  the  country,  Beth-jeshimoth, 
Baal-meon,  and  Kiriathaim,  (^^>  unto  the 
men  of  the  east  ^with  the  Ammonites, 


1  Or, 


a  Jer.  48.  l,  Ac 
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Moab. 
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and  will  give  tibem  in  possession,  that 
the  Ammonites  may  not  be  remembered 
among  the  nations.  <^)  And  I  will  exe- 
cute iudgments  upon  Moab ;  and  they 
shall  Kilow  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

02)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Because 
that  Edom  hath  dealt  against  the  house 
of  Judah  ^by  taking  vengeance,  and 
hath  greatly  offended,  and  revenged 
himself  upon  them ;  <^)  therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  also  stretch 
out  mine  hand  upon  Edom,  and  will  cut 
off  man  and  beast  from  it ;  and  I  will 
make  it  desolate  from  Teman ;  and  Hhey 
of  Dedan  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  (^^)And 
I  wiU  lay  my  vengeance  upon  Edom  by 
the  hand  of  my  people  Israel :  and  they 


(7)  For  a  spoil. — This  is  the  sense  of  the  margin 
of  the  Hebrew ;  its  text  is  represented  by  our  margin, 
^neat  or  food.  The  word  in  the  text  occurs  onlj  here, 
but  a  compound  of  it  is  found  in  Dan.  i.  5,  xL  26. 
The  figure  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  speaks 
of  devouring  the  people. 

Shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.-^This  fre- 
quent dose  of  the  denimciatory  prophecies  against 
Israel  in  the  former  chapters  is  here  also  used  at  the 
close  of  each  message  in  this  chapter,  and  of  many  of 
the  other  prophecies  against  foreign  nations.  It  refers 
not  to  a  penitent  recognition  of  the  Lord,  but  to  an  ex- 
perience of  His  wrath  so  plain  that  they  can  no  longer 
recuse  to  acknowledge  His  power  (see  verse  14). 

(8)  Moab  and  Seir.— The  two  nations,  here  men. 
tioned  together,  are  afterwiwrds  treated  separately — 
Moab,  Terses  &— 11,  and  Edom,  verses  12—14.  Moab, 
springing  from  the  same  source  with  Ammon,  was 
closely  associated  with  it  in  its  history  and  fortune,  and 
is  denounced  in  nearly  the  same  prophecies.  It  was  a 
more  settled  and  stronger  people,  and  also  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  armies  of  In  ebuchadnezzar.  Additional 
prophecies  in  regard  to  it  mav  be  found  in  Num. 
xxiv.  17  and  Isa.  xv.,  xvi.,  besiaes  those  immediately 
connected  with  the  prophecies  expressly  against  Am- 
mon already  cited.  The  Moabites,  so  far  m  they  were 
separated  from  the  Ammonites,  lay  immediately  to  the 
south  of  them. 

(9)  Open  the  side  of  Moab^.e.,  lay  U  open  to 
the  enemy.  This  is  to  be  done  "  from  the  cities,"  on 
which  a  special  emphasis  is  placed.  The  cities  named 
were  all  on  the  north  of  the  Amon,  and  before  the  time 
of  Moses  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moabites  by  the 
Amorites,  from  whom  in  turn  they  were  taken  by 
the  Israelites,  and  long  formed  a  jraft  of  their  territory. 
In  the  decay  of  the  power  of  Israel  they  were  re-con- 
quered by  Moab,  ana  are  here  spoken  of,  perhaps  in 
view  of  their  being  rightfully  a  possession  of  Israel,  as 
appropriately  the  point  from  which  desolation  should 
go  out  over  the  whole  of  Moab. 

The  glory  of  the  country.— The  territory  desig- 
nated by  the  mention  of  these  three  cities  is  siill  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabs  as  the  best  part  of  the  land,  and  is 
called  Belka.  They  have  a  proverb,  "  Thou  canst  find 
no  land  like  Belka."  The  sites  of  all  the  cities  which 
are  alluded  to  here  have  been  probably  identified  by 
existing  ruins. 


(10)  With  the  Ammonites.— The  division  between 
the  verses  here  seriously  obscures  the  sense.  The 
meaning  is  that  Qod  will  throw  open  Moab,  as  well  as 
Ammon,  to  the  sons  of  the  east,  and  will  give  both 
nations  in  possession  to  them,  so  that  Ammon  shall  be 
no  more  remembered,  and  judgment  shall  be  executed 
on  Moab.  They  were  to  be  conquered  and  desolated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  possessed  by  the  Bedouins.  The 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  nations  so  closely  con- 
nected together  that  nearly  all  which  has  been  said  of 
the  one  applies  to  the  other. 

(12)  Eaom  hath  dealt  against  the  house  of 
Judah. — The  reason  of  Edom's  hostility  to  Israel  is 
expressly  said  to  be  revenge.  Descended  from  the 
elaer  son,  they  had  never  looked  complacently  on  the 
spiritual  superiority  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
youn^r.  They  showed  their  hostility  from  the  first  in 
refusing,  with  a  show  of  violence,  a  passaffe  to  the  Is- 
raelites through  their  territory  (Num.  xx.  18 — 21) ;  and 
although  they  were  subdued  and  made  tributary  under 
David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii  14;  1  Kings  ix.  26), 
yet  in  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  power  they  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  hostility  (2  Ghron. 
xxviii.  17,  &c.).  At  this  time  they  not  only  joined  the 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  appear  to  have  uiged 
on  the  conqueror  to  greater  cruelty,  and  to  have  them- 
selves waylaid  the  f^tives  to  cut  them  ofF  (chap.  xxxv. 
5 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Amos  L  11 ;  Obad.  11).  They  also, 
during  the  Captivity,  took  possession  of  many  towns  of 
Judea,  including  Hebron  (Jos.,  Antt.,^  xii.  8,  %6;  B.  J., 
iv.  9,  S  7),  whicn  were  re-conquered  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Other  prophecies  against  Edom  may  be 
found  in  Num.  xxiv.  lo,  19 ;  Isa.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7 — 
12;  Joel  iii.  19,  besides  the  extended  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  in  chap.  xxxv. 

(IS)  From  Teman ;  and  they  of  Dedan.— 
Teman  (a  word  meaning  80ulih)  was  a  southern  district 
of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  2^,  21 ;  Hab.  iii.  3),  famed  for 
its  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Obad.  8,  9).  Dedan  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  prophets,  but  in  such  a  way 
wat  it  has  not  been  certainly  identified.  A  better 
translation  would  be.  From  Teman  wnJto  Dedan, 
meaning  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
they  sTwiUfaU  by  the  sword. 

(i«)  By  the  hand  of  my  people  Israel.— This 
points  distinctly  to  the  fact  that  the  Divine  vengeance 
on  Edom  should  be  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  the 
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Against  tJie  Philistines. 


EZEKIEL,  XXVI. 


Their  Punishment.. 


shall  do  in  Edom  according  to  mine 
anger  and  according  to  my  furyj  and 
they  shall  know  my  yengeance^  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

(15)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Because 
the  Philistines  have  dealt  by  revenge, 
and  have  taken  vengeance  with  a  de- 
spiteful heart,  to  destroy  it  ^for  the  old 
hatred  ;  <^®)  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Behold,  I  wiU  stretch  out  mine 


lOr.tpiMyflnwtMol 
hatred. 


s  Or.  \avm  of  tkt 


aasaei 
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hand  upon  the  Philistines,  and  I  will 
cut  off  the  Cherethims,  and  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  'sea  coast.  (^)  ^d  I 
wiU  execute  great  'vengeance  upon  them 
with  furious  rebukes;  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lobd,  when  I  shall 
lay  my  vengeance  upon  them. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— <i)  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  first 


Israelites,  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  when  they 
were  conquered  oy  John  Hyrcanus,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  circumcision  as  a  mark  of  absorption  into 
the  Jewish  people.  Subsequently  Herod  (who  was 
himself  of  Idumean  origin),  as  king  of  the  Jews,  reigned 
over  them,  and  their  name  disappeared  from  history. 

Many  commentators  would  see  in  this  prophecy  a 
further  intimation  of  their  ultimate  conversion  and  in- 
corporation into  the  Church;  but  this  seems  quite 
foreign,  not  only  to  the  scope  of  this  series  of  prophe- 
cies, out  especially  to  the  connection,  "  I  will  lay  my 
vengeance  upon  Edom,"  and  "they  shall  know  my 
vengeance." 

(1^  The  Philistines.— The  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  almost  a  continuous  record  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Philistines.  At  times  they  held  the 
^cater  part  of  the  land  of  Israel  in  subjection,  and  at 
times  were  subdued  in  their  turn.  Although  belonging 
to  another  branch  of  the  Hamitic  family,  their  land  was 
included  with  that  of  the  Ganaanites  in  the  territory  to 
be  given  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  It  was 
never,  however,  occupied  by  tiiem,  although  the  cities 
were  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  some  of  the  kings. 
The  land  lay  along  the  coast  of  uie  Mediterranean,  on 
the  highway  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Chaldsa, 
and  consequently,  in  the  Boggles  of  those  nations  with 
each  other  the  PhiHsianes  were  gradually  more  and 
more  reduced,  until  they  disappeared  entirely.  Among 
the  many  prophecies  against  them,  the  following  may 
be  especially  referrred  to:  Isa.  xiv.  29—32 ;  Jer.  xlvii ; 
Amos  L  6-JB  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 — 7. 

(16)  Cherethims. — ^The  Cherethim  were  a  portion 
of  the  Philistines  living  on  their  southern  coast  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  14;  Zeph.  ii.  5),  and  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
whole  nation.  The  name  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
equivalent  to  Cretans,  and  to  indicate  the  oriein  of  the 
Philistines  from  the  island  of  Crete ;  but  uie  etymo- 
logy is  doubtful.  The  reason  for  tiie  introduction  of 
their  name  here  was  probably  a  pa/ronomasia  in  the 
original,  the  phrase  "I  will  cut  off  the  Oherethim" 
resMoing  I  wilt  slay  the  slayers. 

XXVI. 

Tyre  was  a  great  and  powerful  commercial  city, 
made  up  of  two  parts :  Old  Tyre,  situated  on  a  plain  on 
the  mainland,  and  New  Tyre,  built  on  a  rocky  island, 
or  rather  two  islands  joined  together,  lying  aoout  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  Its  territory  was  insignificant, 
but  it  was  so  strong  in  its  wealth,  its  ships,  and  its 
colonies,  that  it  was  able  to  employ  mercenaries  (chap, 
xxvii.  10, 11)  in  numbers,  and  being  strongly  fortified, 
resisted  for  five  years,  and  with  final  success,  the  siege 
by  the  whole  power  of  Assyria  imder  Shalmaneser. 
According  to  tke  Assyrian  records,  however,  it  was 
afterwanb  captured  by  Assurbanipal.  A  few  years 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was  again  besieged  by 


Nebuchadnezzar  for  thirteen  years.  There  is  no  ex- 
press mention  in  the  histories  of  the  time  of  the  result 
of  this  siege,  although  it  is  implied  in  the  statement  of 
the  ancient  historians  (Jos.  c.  Avion,  i.  20 ;  Antt.  x.,  11, 
§1)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  himself  master  of  all 
]?h(Bnicia.  It  is  idso  asserted  by  St.  Jerome  that  he 
captured  Tyre,  and  he  describes  the  method  by  which 
it  was  aocomj^ished ;  it  is  also  very  unlikelv  that  such 
a  monarch  as  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  baffled  after  such  effort.  (On  the  difficulty 
suggested  by  chap.  xxix.  18,  see  the  Note  there.)  In 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tyre  was 
the  close  friend  of  Israel ;  afterwards  the  two  nations 
became  alienated,  and  the  Tyrians  sold  Hebrew  cap- 
tives to  the  Greeks  and  the  Edomites  (Joel  iiL  4—8 ; 
Amos  i.  9,  10).  Tyre  was  probably  g^reatl^  offended 
when  Josiah,  in  the  course  of  hb  reformation,  defiled 
the  images  of  their  god  Baal,  and  destroyed  his  sacred 
vessels,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Samaria.  It  was 
subject  to  the  Persian  Empire,  was  captured  by 
Alexander,  remained  a  large  city  under  the  Bomans, 
was  still  flourishing  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
great  at  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  but  soon  afterwards 
was  totally  destroved  by  the  Saracens,  and  has  since 
remained  so  utterly  desolate  that  its  site  might  not 
even  be  observed  by  the  passing  traveller.  Besides 
the  prophecies  against  Tyre  just  mentioned,  that  of 
Isa.  xxiu.  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  introduc- 
torr  Note  to  chapter  xxv. 

fzekiel's  denunciation  of  Tyre  occupies  nearly  three 
chapters,  and  each  of  these  forms  a  distinct  prophecy, 
the  last  verses  of  chap,  xxviii.  constituting  a  separate 
prophecy  against  the  associated  Phosnician  city  of 
Sidon.  The  first  of  these  (chap,  xxvi.)  is  occupied  with 
the  threat  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre;  the  second 
(chap,  xxrii.)  is  a  lamentation  over  this  destruction; 
while  the  third  (chap,  xxviii.  1 — ^19)  is  divided  into 
two  parts  (which  may  indeed  be  sejmrate  prophecies), 
of  which  the  former  (verses  1 — 10)  is  a  threat  specifi- 
cally against  the  kin^^  of  Tyre,  and  the  latter  (verses 
11 — 19)  is  a  lamentation  over  his  fall. 

Chapter  xxvi.  consists  of  four  sections,  each  intro- 
duced with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  the  whole  preceded 
by  the  mention  of  the  sin  of  Tvre  in  exulting  over  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  (verse  2).  The  first  of  these  (verses 
3—6)  describes  the  ultimate  desolation  of  Tyre  by 
"  many  nations ; "  the  second  (verses  7 — ^14)  describes 
circumstantially  its  more  immediate  conauest  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  third  (verses  15 — ^18)  the  effect 
upon  the  islands  and  coasts,  doubtless  with  especial 
reference  to  her  colonies  and  those  with  whom  she  was 
commercially  connected ;  while  the  fourth  (verses  19 — 
21)  is  an  energetic  repetition  and  summary  of  her  doom. 

(1)  In  the  first  day  of  the  month.  —  The 
year  was  that  in  which  Jerusalem  fell  (2  Kings  xxv. 
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day  of  the  montli;  thai  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

(^>  Son  of  man,  because  that  Tyms 
hath  said  against  Jerusalem,  Aha,  she 
is  broken  mat  was  the  gates  of  the 

rple :  she  is  turned  unto  me :  I  shall 
replenished,  now  she  is  laid  waste : 
•<^)  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
JBehold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tjrus,  and 
will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up 
against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his 
waves  to  come  up.  (^)And  they  shall 
•destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
•down  her  towers :  I  will  also  scrape  her 
dust  from  her,  and  make  her  Uke  the 
top  of  a  rock.    <*>  It  shall  be  a  place  for 
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the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea :  for  I  have  spoken  ity  saith  the  Lord 
God  :  and  it  shall  become  a  spoil  to  the 
nations.  (^)And  her  daughters  which 
are  in  the  field  shall  be  slain  by  the 
sword ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

<7)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be- 
hold, I  will  bring  upon  Tyrus  Nebu- 
chadrezzar king  of  Babylon,  a  king  of 
kings,  from  the  north,  with  horses,  and 
with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
companies,  and  much  people.  ^®)  He 
shall  slay  with  the  sword  thy  daughters 
in  the  field :  and  he  shall  make  a  fort 
against  thee,  and  ^cast  a  mount  against 


2 — i,  8, 9),  bat  the  month  is  not  given  here,  and  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  is  plain  from  verse  2  that 
Tyre  already  felt  snre  of  the  issae  of  the  siege ;  bat 
iliere  is  a  marked  diilerence  between  this  and  the  lan- 
,gaage  in  chap.  xxy.  3,  which  could  only  have  been  need 
after  the  captare  of  the  city.  This  prophecy  may 
therefore  well  have  been  given  at  any  tune  daring  the 
eleventh  year.  Possibly  the  Alexandrine  Septoagint 
is  right  in  siroplying  '*  the  first "  month ;  bat  as  this 
ia  omitted  in  the  Koman  copy,  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  mere  coinectare.  There  is  a  similar  omission 
in  chap,  zxzii.  17,  bat  the  namber  is  easily  supplied 
there  rrom  verse  1.  Probably,  in  both  cases  the  omis- 
sion is  a  mere  error  of  the  scribes. 

(>)  She  18  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the 
people. — *'  Gates  "  is  in  the  ploral  simply  because  the 
word  originally  means  a  leaf  of  a  door  or  gate,  and 
hence  the  two  leaves  mean  the  gate;  accordingly 
the  sense  would  be  better  conveyed  by  usin?  the 
singular  in  English.  On  the  other  huid,  "  people,  both 
here  and  in  cmip.  zxvii.  3,  is  intentionally  in  the  nlund 
=^the  nations.  JBy  omitting  all  the  woras  in  itaucs  in 
this  verse  a  better  idea  is  obtained  of  the  exultation  of 
Tyre  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

This  exultation  is  described  as  of  a  purely  selfish 
«ad  commercial  character,  and  shows  nothing  of  the 
spitefulness  and  religious  animosity  of  the  nations 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Jerusalem  had 
been  made  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  inland  trade  from  Arabia,  and  even 
from  India,  as  well  as  the  negotiator  of  products  between 
Egypt  and  the  Hittites  and  other  northern  nations. 
Doubtless  something  of  this  commercial  importance 
still  remained  to  Jerusalem  in  her  decay,  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  evidence  in  chap.  xvi. ;  but  however 
this  may  have  been,  a  consideraole  city,  situated  as 
Jerusalem  was,  must  of  necessity  have  been  the  centre 
of  many  of  those  transactions  between  the  surrounding 
nations  which  Tyre  would  gladly  have  monopolised 
for  herself.  Hence  herexul&tion:  ''Jerusalem  being 
destroyed,  all  that  gave  her  importance  among  the 
nations  must  come  to  increase  my  prosperity." 

(3)  Many  nationB.— The  prophet  here,  at  the  outset, 

fiances  down  through  the  ages  of  Tyre's  future  history. 
Ee  has  in  mind  not  merely  the  conquest  by  Nebuchaa- 
nezsar,  of  which  he  will  speak  more  particularly  pre- 
sently (verses  7 — 11),  but  all  the  successive  conquests 
until  the  proud  dty  should  be  reduced  to  utter  desola- 
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tion.  Most  appropriate  to  the  situation  and  habits  of 
Tyre  is  the  illustration,  "  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves 
to  come  up " :  God  will  bring  nation  after  nation  to 
the  destruction  of  l^re  as  the  sea  throws  wave  after 
wave  against  her  rock. 

(^)  Mer  dust.— Gomp.  verse  12.  The  dust  is  that  of 
her  ruxaed  walls  and  palaces  and  temples.  '*  Scraping  " 
expresses  their  utter  destruction.  As  an  historic  fact, 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  have  all  been  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  what  now  remains  is  of  medieval  construc- 
tion, although  the  greater  part  of  even  the  mediaeval 
ruins  have  been  carried  away. 

(5)  The  ffpreading  of  net8.~Sueh  has  been  the 
chief  use  of  insular  l^rre  for  affes,  and  although  a 
miserable  village  of  8,000  people  has  sprung  up,  chiefly 
within  the  present  century,  upon  a  part  of  ito  site,  other 
parts  have  stiU  no  more  important  use.  The  Q^rre 
upon  the  mainland  has  so  utterly  disappeared  that  even 
its  site  cannot  be  exactly  identified. 

(6)  Daughters  which  aare  in  the  field.— Comp. 
verse  8.  A  poetic  way  of  describing  the  dependencies 
of  I^rre  upon  the  maiLland. 

In  verses  7 — 11  the  particular  and  now  impending 
conquest  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  graphically  described, 
and  then,  with  the  change  to  the  plural  in  verse  12, 
there  seems  to  be  affain  a  looking  forwaid  to  the  long 
vista  of  successive  Sevastations. 

(7)  Nebuohadrezsar.— So  the  name  is  veiy  often 
written  by  Jeremiah  and  a  few  times,  by  Ezekiel.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  closer  rej^resentation  of  ibhe  Nalm-kudurru 
wBur  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  than  the  form  finally 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

A  king  of  kings,  f^om  the  north.— He  is  called  a 
"  king  of  kings  "  beo&use  of  the  many  countries  subject 
to  his  sway,  whose  kings  were  his  vassab ;  and  he  is 
described  as  **  from  the  north,"  because,  as  often  before 
said,  it  was  from  this  direction  that  his  armies  must 
approach  l^rre,  although  Babylon  itself  was  in  actual 
latitude  to  the  south  of  Tyre. 

(8)  A  fort  .  .  •  amount.— These  and  the  following 
particulars  of  the  siege  indicate  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
methods  as  in  the  attack  of  a  city  on  the  mainlana. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  doubtless  partly  in  the  fact 
that  PalsBotyrus,  Old  Tyre,  upon  the  mainland,  was 
approached  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  partly  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  contriv^  a  bridge  of  boats, 
or  some  other  method  of  approaching  the  island  across 
the  shoal  and  narrow  ohumel  (1,200  yards),  which  at 
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thee,  and  lift  up  the  buckler  against 
thee.  (^)And  he  shall  set  engines  of 
war  against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes 
he  shall  break  down  thy  towers.  (^^)  By 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses 
their  dust  shall  cover  thee :  thy  walls 
shall  shake  at  the  noise  of  the  horsemen, 
and  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  chariots, 
when  he  shall  enter  into  thy  gates,  ^as 
men  enter  into  a  city  wherein  is  made  a 
breach.  W  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
shall  he  tread  down  all  thy  streets :  he 
shall  slay  thy  people  by  the  sword,  and 
thy  strong  garrisons  shall  go  down  to 
the  ground.  <^)  And  they  shall  make  a 
spou  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of 
thy  merchandise :  and  they  shall  break 
down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  *thy  plea- 
sant houses:  and  they  shall  lay  thy 
stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy  dust  in 
the  midst  of  the  water.     <^)  *And  I  will 
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cause  the  noise  of  thy  songs  to  cease ; 
and  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no 
more  heard.  <i*)Ana  I  wiU  make  thee 
like  the  top  of  a  rock :  thou  shalt  be  a 
place  to  spread  nets  upoi^;  thou  shalt 
De  built  no  more :  for  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  Gron. 

(15)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to  Tyrus ; 
Shall  not  the  isles  shake  at  the  sound  of 
thy  fall,  when  the  wounded  cry,  when 
the  slaughter  is  made  in  the  midst  of 
thee?  (^^>Then  all  the  princes  of  the 
sea  shall  come  down  from  their  thrones, 
and  lay  away  their  robes,  and  put  off 
their  broidered  garments:  they  shall 
clothe  themselves  with  'trembling ;  they 
shall  sit  upon  the  groimd,  and  shall 
tremble  at  every  moment,  and  be  asto- 
nished at  thee.  ^^^^  And  tiiey  shall  take 
up  a  ^lamentation  for  thee,  and  say  to 
thee.  How  art  thou  destroyed,  that  waet 


that  time  separated  it  from  the  mainland.  That  if  he 
bnilt  a  mole  it  was  afterwards  removed,  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  when  Alexander  built  one,  250  years  later, 
sand  accumulated  upon  it,  until  the  island  has  now 
become  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  beach 
of  considerable  width. 

The  buckler  is  that  sort  of  roof  made  with  shields 
used  in  ancient  warfare  bj  besiegers  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  missiles  of  the  besieged.  Herodotus 
(chap.  ix.  61,  99,  102)  mentions  its  use  among  the 
Persians. 

(9)  Eng^es  of  war.— This  is  now  sfenerallj  under- 
stood to  mean  battering-ramsj  althougn  the  word  is  a 
different  one  from  that  used  in  chaps,  iv.  2,  xxi.  22. 
There  are  two  words  here  which  may  form  one  com- 
pound word. 

Axes  in  the  original  is  swords.  It  may  either  be 
used,  the  specific  for  the  general,  swords  for  all  instru- 
ments of  war ;  or  it  may  be  a  poetic  hyperbole,  to 
express  the  power  of  the  swords  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army — they  shall  even  break  down  the  towers. 

(10)  Shall  enter  into  thy  gates.— The  whole  de- 
scription  of  this  verse  again  implies  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  contrived  some  way  by  which  his  armies, 
with  horsemen  and  chariots,  could  march  into  the  city, 
and  the  prophet  gives  a  glowing  poetic  description  of 
the  effect  of  their  entrance. 

(U)  Thy  strong  garrisons.  —  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  Bible  in  which  this  common  word  is  so 
translated,  although  a  word  closely  akin  to  it  is  ren- 
dered garrison  throughout  the  Books  of  Samuel.  Both 
words  mean  a  pillar  set  up  as  a  monument  or  memorial 
Translate,  therefore,  the  pillars  of  thy  strength.  It 
is  probable  that  the  pillars  intended  are  those  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (Bk.  ii.  44)  as  standing  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  one  of  gold  and  uie  other 
of  emerald. 

(12)  They  shall  make.— In  verse  12  the  nominative 
changes.  It  is  no  longer  Nebuchadnezzar  who  does 
these  things,  but  "  they."  This  may  intimate  that  the 
prophet's  vision  now  again  passes  oeyond  the  imme- 
diate  future  to  the  lonff  succession  of  calamities,  be^n- 
niBg  indeed  with  I^buchadnezzar's   conquest,  with  t 
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which  Tyre  was  to  be  visited.  The  "spoil"  and 
"  prev  "  is  to  be  imderstood  more  of  what  the  Tyrians 
lost  than  of  what  the  conquerors  gained.  In  the  long- 
continued  sieges  to  which  the  city  was  subjected  there 
was  gpreat  waste  of  its  substance ;  but  their  conunand 
of  the  water  generally  enabled  them  before  the  close  to 
send  away  their  moveable  wealth,  so  that  the  booty  of 
the  victor  was  small.  (With  the  close  of  the  verse 
comp.  verse  4.)  The  situation  of  Tyre  led  naturally  to 
her  ruins  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  Robinson  saw 
in  one  place  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  marble  columns 
beneatn  the  water. 

(IS)  I  will  cause.— Here  God  speaks  of  His  own 
direct  action,  and  declares  that  au  these  calamities 
are  ordered  by  Him;  and  in  this  and  the  following 
verse  the  prophecy  of  verses  4,  5,  is  repeated  that 
Tyre  shall  be  utterly  wasted  and  desolate,  and  never 
be  rebuilt. 

In  verses  15 — ^21  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  upon 
other  maritime  people  is  set  forth.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  people  were  either  her  own  colonies, 
or  else  in  close  commercial  relations  with  her. 

(15)  The  isles. — This  word  is  constantly  used  in 
Scripture,  not  merely  for  islands,  strictlv  so  called,  but 
for  anv  sea-coasts.  The  main  reference  here,  no  doubt, 
is  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
as  Tyrian  commerce  extended  also  beyond,  the  langpuge 
need  not  be  entirely  restricted  to  these.  The  tidies  of 
the  conquest  of  Trre  is  poetically  represented  as  **  the 
sound  of  her  fall.'^  • 

0.e)  Princes  of  the  sea.— Or,  as  we  should  say, 
merchant  princes,  (Comp.  Isa.  xxiii.  8.)  Actual  sove- 
reigns  are  not  meant,  but  those  raised  by  commerce  to 
wealth  and  power.  Their  astonishment  and  grief  is 
poetically  described  imder  the  figure  of  the  customs  of 
cMental  mourning.  (Comp.  Joiuih  iii.  6.)  **  Thrones  " 
should  rather  be  translated  seatSf  as  in  Judges  iii.  20 ; 
1  Sam.  i.  9,  iv.  13, 18. 

(17)  Inhabited  of  seafaring  men.— Bather,  in- 
haUbiJled  from  the  sea.  The  word,  which  is  very  common, 
never  b^urs  the  sense  of  men.  The  thought  is  that  the 
rock  of  Tyre,  built  up  with  dwellings  to  the  water's 
edge,  was  like  a  city  rising  from  the  sea. 
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inhabited  ^of  seafaring  men,  the  re- 
nowned dtj,  which  wast  strong  in  the 
sea,  she  and  her  inhabitants,  which 
cause  their  terror  to  be  on  all  that  hannt 
it !  (")  Now  shall  the  isles  tremble  in 
the  day  of  thy  fall ;  yea,  the  isles  that 
are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at  thy 
departure. 

(i»)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
When  I  shall  make  thee  a  desolate  city, 
like  the  cities  that  are  not  inhabited; 
when  I  shall  bring  up  the  deep  upon 
thee,  and  great  waters  shall  coyer  thee ; 
(*>)  when  I  shall  bring  thee  down  with 
them  that  descend  into  the  pit,  with  the 
people  of  old  time,  and  shall  set  thee  in 
the  low  parts  of  the  earth,  in  places 
desolate  of  old^  with  them  that  go  down 
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to  the  pit,  that  thou  be  not  inhabited ; 
and  I  shaJl  set  glory  in  the  land  of  the 
liying;  ^^^1  wiS  make  thee  *a  terror, 
and  thou  shcdt  he  no  more :  though  thou 
be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be 
found  again,  saith  the  Lord  God. 


CHAPTER  XXV 11.— (1)  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  again  unto  me,  saying,. 
(^)  Now,  thou  son  of  man,  take  up  a  la- 
mentation for  Tyrus ;  (3>  and  say  unto 
Tyrus, 

O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entiy  of 
the  sea,  which  art  a  merchant  of  the 
people  for  majnr  isles.  Thus  saith  the 
Loixl  God  ;  O  TytuBj  thou  hast  said,  I 
am  *of  peif ect  beauty.  <*>  Thy  borders 
are  in  the  ^midst  of  the  seas,  thy  builders 


Which  cause  their  terror.-- ThiB  cknse  has  oc- 
casioned much  difficulty.  The  literal  translation  is, 
she  and  her  inhabitants,  which  gave  their  fear  to  aU 
her^  inhabitants,  ^  Fear  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  that 
idiich  causes  fear;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  power  of 
Tjre  was  so  feared  that  every  Tynan  was  respected  for 
her  sake,  just  as  at  a  later  day  every  Boman  bore  abont 
with  him  something  of  the  majesty  of  Bome,  or,  as 
now,  the  citizen  of  a  great  Power  is  respected  among 
foreigners  for  his  conntrv's  sake.  (Comp.  chap,  xxxii. 
24,  ^.) 

(18)  The  isles  tremble.—*'  Isles  "  here,  as  elsewhere, 
includes  coasts.  It  must  be  remembered  how  numerous 
the  colonies  of  Phoenicia  were.  They  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Malta,  Spain,  Sicily,  Sardinia^ 
the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Africa.  In  some  of  these 
there  were  several  colonies,  as  Utica  and  Carthage  in 
Africa,  Qndes  (Cadiz),  Kalpe  (Gibraltar),  and  Muaka 
(Malaga)  in  Spain.  AU  of  these  looked  up  to  Tyre  as 
their  mother-city,  and  received  from  her  their  high 
priests.  Even  Carthage,  the  greatest  of  them,  sent 
yearly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  £rcules. 

(19)  Bring  up  the  deep  upon  thee.— With 
verse  19  beeins  the  closing  section  of  this  prophecy,  and 
in  it  the  otner  parts  are  summed  up  ana  emphasised. 
The  figurative  language  by  which  the  overwhelming  of 
Tyre  is  here  described  is  again  appropriate  to  her  natural 
situation. 

(90)  With  them  that  descend  into  the  pit.— 
Comp.  Isa.  xiv.  9 — 20.  I^rre  is  here  represented,  as 
Babylon  is  there,  as  joining  itself  to  tiiie  dead — a  striking 
figure  to  indicate  its  utter  and  final  destruction.  This  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  Tyre  that  then  was,  the  proud 
mistress  of  the  sea.  The  question  whether  there  might 
or  mi^t  not  ever  be  other  inhabitants  on  the  rock  of 
Trre  is  one  which  does  not  at  all  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  prophet's  vision.  The  way  of  spealdng  of  tne 
place  ox  the  dead,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  earth,  so 
common  in  Scripture  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  9),'  does  not  by 
any  means  prove  that  the  writers  thought  thb  to  be  tlie 
actual  place  of  departed  spirits,  but  onl}r  that,  as  it  is 
a  necessity  of  human  thougnt  and  expression  to  indicate 
some  locality,  this  locali^,  in  association  with  the 
burial  of  the  body,  is  most  naturally  placed  **  under  the 
earth."  In  the  same  way,  men,  even  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  always  speak  of  God  as  "  above  them," 


and  their  gestures  and  looks,  as  well  as  their  words,  un- 
avoidably mvolve  the  same  idea,  though  they  perfectly 
know  that  He  is  omnipresent.  (Comp.  even  tne  example 
of  our  Lord  in  Mark  vi.  41,  vii.  34;  Luke  ix.  16 ;  Jonn 
xvii.  1.) 

Set  glory  in  the  land  of  the  living.— The  word 
for  "glory"  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  chap.  xx.  6, 15; 
Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  16, 41,  in  connection  with  Palestine.  The 
prediction  is  that  when  Tyre,  who  is  now  rejoicing  in 
the  calamity  of  Judah,  shall  be  past  and  forgoUen, 
numbered  with  the  dead,  then  Grod  vrill  establiui  His 
people  as  a  living  Church  to  Himself.  A  ray  of 
Messianic  promise  shines  through  the  prediction, 
although,  for  the  time,  it  might  seem  nothing  more 
than  a  foretelling  of  the  restoration  from  the  Captivity. 


This  chapter  has  been  very  weU  called  "  The  Dirge 
of  Tyre."  It  is  a  lamentation  over  its  fall,  not  because 
the  prophet  could  wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  but  simply 
because  of  the  terror  and  sorrowfulness  of  the  event 
itself.  It  is  unique  amon^  Scripture  representations 
in  the  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  greatness  of 
Tyre  is  described ;  but  this  is  ^uite  in  accordance  with 
the  peculiarity  of  Ezekiel's  mind.  The  description  is 
earned  out  under  the  figure  of  a  well-built  ship, 
thoroughlv  maimed  and  equipped,  sailing  evervwhere, 
engag^  m  lucrative  commerce ;  but  at  last,  broueht 
into  rough  seas  and  storm,  she  is  wrecked,  and  sinks. 
This  prolonged  figure  is  generally  well  sustained, 
although,  after  the  manner  (S  this  prophet,  the  reality 
is  occasionally  allowed  to  break  through  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  emphasis. 

The  whole  lamentation  so  much  explains  itself  that 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  subjoin  brief  notes  on 
passages  that,  in  our  version  especially,  are  not  alto- 
gether  clear. 

(5)  At  the  entry  of  the  sea.— The  word  for  "entry'' 
in  the  original  is  plural,  and  means  the  approaches  to 
the  sea,  or  harbours.  Tyre  had  two  of  these,  both 
remarkably  ffood :  the  "Egfyptian,"  facing  the  south, 
and  the  '*  Sidonian,"  facing  the  north,  the  latter  having 
also  an  outer  harbour  or  roadstead,  formed  bv  a  ledge 
ofE  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island.    The  former 
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have  perfected  thy  beauty.  ^^)  They  have 
^made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  trees  of 
Senir:  they  have  taken  cedars  from 
Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee.  <^)  Of 
the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
thine  oars;  ^^the  company  of  the 
Ashorites  have  made  thv  benches  of 
ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim. 
^)  Fme  linen  with  broidered  work  from 
Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest 
forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  ^blue  and  purple 
from  the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which 
covered  thee.  <^)The  inhabitants  of 
Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mariners : 


1  Heb^  bicitt. 


S  Or.  they  Kaee 
moMtkuhaiehM 
of  ivory  weU 
trodden. 


8  Heb.,  a«  donirfe- 
ter. 


4  Or.  piMTle  and 


5  Or,  ttoppen  of 


8  Heb^  M/brengOuuir 
ert. 


thy  wise  men,  O  Tyrus,  thai  were  in 
thee,  were  thy  pilots.  <*>  The  ancients 
of  Gebal  and  the  wise  men  thereof  were 
in  thee  thv  ^^calkers :  all  the  ships  of 
the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  in  thee 
to  occupy  thy  merchandise.  ^^^^  They  of 
Persia  and  of  Lud  and  of  Phut  were  in 
thine  army,  thy  men  of  war :  they  hanged 
the  shield  and  helmet  in  thee ;  they  set 
forth  thy  comeliness.  <^)  The  men  of 
Arvad  with  thine  army  were  upon  thy 
walls  round  about,  and  the  Glammadims 
were  in  thy  towers :  they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  walls   round  about; 


is  now  completely,  and  the  latter  nearly,  filled  up  with 
sand  and  mins. 

(5)  Ship  boards.— Planking  for  the  sides  of  the 
ship.  The  word  in  the  original  is  in  the  dual,  with 
reference  to  its  two  sides.  Senir  was  the  Amorite 
name  of  Hennon,  or  Antilebanon,  called  by  the  Sido- 
nians  Sirion  (Deni  iii.  9).  Ezekiel  wished  to  nse  a 
foreign  name,  and  the  latter  may  at  this  time  have 
become  obsolete.  The  timber  brought  thence  for  the 
ship's  planking,  and  called  fir,  was  the  same  with  that 
famished  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  for  the  floor  of  the 
Temple  (1  Xings  vi.  15),  and  may  have  been  either 
*'  fir  "  (spmce  P)  or  cypress.  The  Scripture  names  of 
trees  are  not  always  well  identified.  Both  were  esteemed 
among  the  ancients  for  ship-boilding,  especially  the 
cypress,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  durability,  and 
freedom  from  the  attacks  of  worms. 

(8)  The  company  of  the  Ashurites  have  made 
thy  benches  of  ivory.— The  literal  rendering  of 
this  clause  (with  two  words  of  doubtful  meaning  left 
blank)  is,  they  made  thy  .  ,  ,  of  tooth  (ivory),  daughier 
of  ,  ,  .  The  sense  will  depend  npon  the  fillii^  ^V  of 
these  blanks.  For  the  first  there  need  be  no  dimcmty. 
The  word  is  used  in  Exod.  xxvi.  16  of  the  boards  of  Ihe 
tabernacle,  and  here  it  is  undoubtedly  used  of  some 
planking  about  the  ship;  but  it  is  in  the  singular 
number.  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  to  mean 
"benches"  (i.e,,  seats  for  the  oarsmen),  since  there 
were  usually  two  or  three  tiers  of  these  on  each  side  of 
the  ship.  It  is  now  generally  taken  collectiTely  of  the 
plankinff  of  the  deck.  If  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it 
stands,  is  quite  correct,  we  must  read  the  other  word 
« daughter  of  Ashurites,"  for  there  is  no  authoritv  for 
renderuifi^  "daughter''  b^  company.  It  is  dif&cmt  or 
impossible  to  nuike  any  inteUigible  sense  of  this ;  but 
if  the  two  Hebrew  words  now  written  separately  be 
joined  together,  we  shall  have  "in  box- wood,"  the 
word  beinff  the  same  as  in  Isa.  be.  13.  There  will  still 
be  a  little  doubt,  as  there  is  so  often  in  Scripture,  as  to 
the  exact  wood  intended,  whether  box-wood  or  the 
sherbin-cedar ;  but  the  general  sense  is  plain — ^"they 
have  made  thy  deck  of  ivory,  inlaid  in  box-wood." 

Isles  of  Uhittini.— Chittim  is  the  Old  Testament 
name  for  Cyprus,  and  hence  "isles  of  Chittim"  (as  in 
Jer.  ii.  10)  stands  for  the  islands  and  coasts  whose 
fleets,  in  coining  to  the  East,  made  their  rendezvous  at 
Cyprus.  Thither  were  brought  both  the  ivory  from 
the  African  coast  and  the  precious  woods  from  various 
quarters. 

(7)  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work.— To  a 
modem  sailor  "  fine  linen "  may  seem  both  an  extra. 


vagant  and  an  insufficient  material  for  a  ship*s  sails, 
but  the  State  ships  of  antiquitv  were  often  fitted  out  in 
this  way,  and  the  sails  embroiaered  in  colours  in  place 
of  a  pennon.  The  clause  literally  is.  Linen  wUh 
embroidery  from  Egypt  was  for  thy  spreading  out 
{sail),  to  he  to  thee  for  a  sign. 

Isles  of  Elishah.— -In  Qen.  x.  4,  1  Chron.  i.  7, 
Elishah  is  mentioned  amouf  the  sons  of  Javan,  or 
Ionia.  The  regions  here  referred  to  are  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  the  murex 
(from  which  came  the  famous  purple  aye)  was  obtained, 
when  the  quantity  on  the  Tynan  coast  was  insufficient 
for  its  manufactures.  "  That  which  covered  thee  "  is 
the  awning  spread  over  the  ship's  deck. 

(8)  ArviuL— The  description  now  turns  to  the  sailors. 
The  Arvadite  is  mentioned  amodg  the  family  of 
Canaan  in  Qea,  x.  18,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Aradus.  There  were  two  islands  of  this  name :  one  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  other  (the  one  here  intended)  a 
rocky  island  north  of  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  on  which  a 
city  was  built  like  Tyre.  The  Phoonician  cities  of 
Ziaon  and  Arvad  funiished  the  oarsmen,  but  Tpre 
itself  the  superior  captains  and  pilots. 

(9)  The  ancients  of  GtebaL— "  The  ancients  "  is  a 
thoroughly  Semitic  expression  for  the  prominent  men 
of  a  city.  Gtebal,  the  ancient  Byblos,  the  modem 
G^beil,  and  the  Gu-ba-lu  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
was  a  famous  Phosnician  town  just  north  of  £eir6t. 
Its  site  is  still  rich  in  ruins.  Its  people  were  famous 
builders,  and  according  to  the  margm  of  1  Eangs  v.  18 
(so  sIbo  the  Septuagint  and  Yulfira.te)  were  employed 
by  Solomon  on  the  work  of  the  Temple.  The  repre- 
sentation is  that  the  whole  widely-dispersed  Phoenician 
race  were  tributary  to  the  works  of  Tvre.  At  this 
point  the  figure  of  the  ship  gives  place  for  a  time  to 
plain  language,  the  better  to  set  forth  the  military 
resources  and  power  of  this  gpreat  city. 

(10)  Of  Persia  and  of  Lud  and  of  Phut.— Tyre, 
like  most  commercial  nations,  depended  chiefly  on 
mercenaries  for  the  rank  and  file  of  its  army.  ^  Persia, 
more  anciently  called  Elam,  was  just  now  rising  into 
prominence.  Its  soldiers  wer^  probably  obtained  bv 
the  IVrians  from  their  commerce  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Lud  IS  not  the  one  mentioned  among  the  children  of 
Shem  (Gten.  x.  22),  but  the  Ludim  (Lydians)  of  Hamite 
family,  descended  from  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13).  Phut 
was  also  an  African  tribe  (Gen.  x.  6).  Both  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as 
furnishing  mercenaries  to  the  army. 

(11)  The  Gkunmadims  were  in  thy  towers.— 
No  people  of  this  name  is  known,  and  it  is  extremely 
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-they  have  made  thy  beauty  perfect. 
Kia)  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason 
•of  the  miiltitude  of  all  hind  of  riches ; 
ivith  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  thev 
traded  in  ^y  fairs.  t^>Javan,  Tubal, 
:and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  merchants : 
they  traded  the  persons  of  men  and 
vessels  of  brass  in  thy  ^market.  <^*)They 
of  the  house  of  Togajrmah  traded  in  thy 
fairs  with  horses  and  horsemen  and 
mules,  t^)  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy 
merchants;  many  isles  were  the  mer- 
chandise of  thine  hand:  they  brought 
thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and 
•ebony.  <^>  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  ^the  wares  of 
thy  ma.lring :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs 


1  Or,  merdumdiM. 


S  Heb^  tky  wcrk$. 


prate. 


4  Or,  foti%. 


SOr.JfetiMl. 


«  Heb«  eUftkM  of 
frtedom. 


7  Heb^  tJuj/  were 
the  merehante  of 
thifhand. 


with  emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered 
work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and 
'agate.  <^^)Judah,  and  the  land  of 
Israel,  thev  were  thy  merchants:  they 
traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith, 
and  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and 
^balm.  <^)  Damascus  was  thy  merchant 
in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches ; 
in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white  wool. 
WDan  also  and  Javan  Agoing  to  and 
£ro  occupied  in  thy  fairs :  bright  iron, 
CMsia,  aoid  caJamus,  were  in  thy  market. 
<*)  Dedan  was  thy  merchant  in  •  precious 
clothes  for  chariots.  ^^)  Arabia,  and  all 
the  princes  of  Kedar,  ^they  occupied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats : 


•cmlikelj  that  the  responsible  posts  upon  the  watch- 
towers  would  have  been  entrusted  to  foreigners.  The 
word  occnrs  only  here,  and  is  probably  not  a  proper 
name,  bat  should  be  tnuislated  Irave  men. 

(12)  Traded  in  thy  fairs.— Tarshish,  Tartessns  in 
Spain,  was  famous  in  atitiquity  for  the  metals  enume- 
rated, especially  silver.  The  word  for  "  fairs  "  occurs 
only  in  tnis  chapter  (verses  14, 16, 19,  22,  33).  In  the 
last  case  it  is  translated  wares,  as  it  should  be  through, 
out.  The  idea  of  the  word  is  "something  left  with 
another  in  place  of  something  else  given  in  exchange," 
in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  ancient  commerce, 
"which  consisted  chiefly  in  barter.  Transkte  the  clause, 
exchanged  for  thy  wares. 

Verses  12 — ^23  give  a  general  survey  of  the  nations 
with  whom  the  Tynans  were  connected  in  commerce, 
-omitting  those  already  mentioned  in  the  previous 
section.  To  avoid  monotony,  the  prophet  also  con- 
'Stantly  alternates  in  the  use  of  synonymous  words. 

(18)  Jayan,  Tubal,  and  Mesfaeoh*  — Javan  is 
-strictly  Ionia,  more  generally  Greece.  Tubal  and 
Meshech  are  the  classic  Tibareni  and  Moschi,  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  They  were  famous  for 
dealing  in  slaves  and  in  brass,  or  rather  copper,  of 
which  their  mountains  still  contain  abundant  supplies. 

(U)  Togarmah. — A  name  for  the  Armenians,  a 
race  of  Japhetic  descent  (Qen.  x.  3).  They  dealt  from 
most  ancient  times  in  horses  and  asses. 

(U)  BedOQ.— This  Dedan  is  a  descendant  of  Ham 
through  Gush  (Qen.  x.  7).  The  tribe  was  located  in 
Arabia,  probably  upon  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
<Isa.  xxi  13).  The  Dedan  of  verse  20,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  Semitic  tribe,  spoken  of  also  in  chap.  xxv. 
13;  Jer.  xlix.  8.  The  "many  isles"  of  this  Dedan 
were  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gidf  ,  on  tiie  Arabian 
coast,  and  they  were  "  merchandise "  in  the  sense  of 
supplying  material  for  the  commerce  of  Tvre.  "  Brought 
thee  for  a  present "  might  seem  to  imply  tribute,  but 
the  orifpnal  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  return  par- 
ment.  *'  Horns  of  ivory  "  is,  literaUy,  horns  of  teeth ;  the 
name  "  horn  "  being  simply  a  commercial  term  derived 
from  the  shape  of  the  elephant's  tusk.  "Ebony"  is  a 
word  used  omy  hera  It  was  brought  both  from  India 
4md  Ethiopia,  the  wood  from  the  latter  being  preferred. 

OA)  Emeralds. — The  precious  stone  intended  here, 
•and  in  Exod.  xxviii.  IS,  is  now  generally  understood  to 


be  the  carbuncle.  The  word  for  **  fine  Unen "  is  not 
that  of  verse  7,  but  a  Phoenician  word,  occurring  only 
in  the  books  written  in  the  tune  of  the  captivity.  It  is 
thought  to  mean  cotton,  for  the  woven  fabrics  of  which 
Baboon  was  famous.  A^te  (marg.,  ehrysopraae)  is 
prombly  the  ruby,  or  certainly  some  stone  of  Erilliancy 
5faa.  Hv.  12). 

(17)  Minnith,  and  Pannag.  —  liGnnith  was  in 
Ammon  (Judges  xL  33),  rich  in  wheat  (2  Ghron.  xxvii 
5),  and  the  Tvrians  obtained  its  producto  through  the 
Israelites.  Pannag  is  unknown ;  it  is  even  uncertain 
whetiier  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all,  or  some  sweet  con* 
fection,  as  grape  syrup. 

(18)  Wine  of  Helbon.— Helbon  is  identified  with 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  three  and  a  half  hours 
north  m  Damascus,  rich  in  ruins,  and  still  devoted  to 
the  culture  ot  tibe  vine,  from  which  the  costliest  wine 
of  the  country  was  made.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  wine  of  Ghalybon,  so  much  prised  in  Persia. 

(19)  Dan  also  and  JavfUL— This  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  this  enumeration  in  which  the  name  of  a 
people  is  introduced  with  a  conjunction.  Besides  this 
s^ctural  difficulty,  there  seems  no  appropriateness  in 
the  name  Dan,  a  tribe  of  Israel  long  smce  carried 
into  captivity.  The  cit;^  Dan  was  of  quite  too  little 
prominence  io  be  mennoned  here.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  what  our  translators  have  taken  for  the 
conjunction  is  really  a  part  of  the  name  Yedan,  a  plaoe 
in  Arabia  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  but  which  some 
suppose  to  be  Aden.  Javan  does  not  here  stand  for 
Ghreece,  but  for  an  Aralnan  plaoe  or  tribe,  which  there 
is  reason  to  think  is  Yemen. 

Going  to  and  tro. — ^The  margin  is  better,  Menxal, 
or  rather— -the  first  letter  being  a  preposition— /rom 
UmI,  the  ancient  Suiaa,  afterwards  the  capital  of 
Yemen.  Yemen  was  famous  for  ite  sword-blades, 
which  may  be  meant  hj  the  bright  (literaUy,  torou^^) 
iron,  and  also  lor  its  spices  brought  from  India. 

(80)  Dedan.— See  note  on  verse  15.  "Precious 
clothes,"  litenJly,  clothes  of  spreading,  by  which  saddle- 
cloths are  probably  meant. 

(21)  Arabia  .  •  Kedar.— Arabia  is  never  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  whole  of  the  country  now 
called  by  that  name,  but  only  for  the  desert  part  of  it 
occupied  by  nomadic  tribes.  Kedar  is  the  name  of  a 
nomadic  pastorad  race  descended  from  Ishmael  (Qen. 
xxv.  13;  comp.  Jai^  Ix.  7). 
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in  these  were  they  thy  merchants.  (^)The 
merchants  of  Sheba  and  Baamah,  they 
were  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in 
thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and 
with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold. 
<^>  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the 
merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chil- 
mad,  were  thy  merchants.  ^^^  These 
were  thy  merchants  in  ^  all  sorts  of 
thingSy  in  blue  ^clothes,  and  broidered 
work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar, 
among  thy  merchandise.  ^^^  The  ships 
of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy 
market :  and  thou  wast  replenished,  and 
made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas. 

(28)  Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into 
great  waters  :  the  east  wind  hath  broken 
Siee  in  the  ^midst  of  the  seas.  (^>  Thy 
'riches,  and  thy  fairs,  thy  merchandise, 
thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots,  thy  calkers. 
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and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise^ 
and  all  thy  men  of  war,  that  are  in  thee^ 
^and  in  all  thy  company  which  i»  in  the 
midst  of  thee,  shall  fall  into  the  ^midst 
of  the  seas  in  the  day  of  thy  ruin. 
W  The  'suburbs  shall  shake  at  the 
sound  of  the  cry  of  thy  pilots.  ^^>  And 
all  that  handle  the  oar,  the  mariners^ 
a/nd  all  the  pilots  of  the  sea,  shall  come 
down  from  their  ships,  they  shall  stand 
upon  the  land ;  (^)  and  shall  cause  their 
voice  to  be  heard  against  thee,  and  shall 
cry  bitterly,  and  shall  cast  up  dust  upon 
their  heads,  they  shall  wallow  themselves 
in  the  ashes :  (^)  and  they  shall  make 
themselves  utterly  bald  for  thee,  and 
gird  them  with  sackcloth,  and  they  shall 
weep  for  thee  with  bitterness  of  heart 
(md  bitter  wailing.  <38)And  in  their 
wailing  they  shall  ^ke  up  a  lamentation 
for  thee,  and  lament  over  thee,  sayingy 
What  city  ia  like  Tyrus,  like  the  de» 


(22)  Sheba  and  Baamah  were  both  Hamites, 
descended  from  OnBh  (Gen.  x.  7).  Thev  occapied  that 
part  of  Arabia  in  the  south-east  which  lies  on  the  Bay 
of  Oman,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  were  famous  in 
antianity  for  the  products  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
whicn,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  are  still  found  there. 

(23)  Haran,  and  Cannen,  and  Eden.— The  de- 
scrmtion  now  turns  from  Arabia  to  the  Trrian  trade 
with  Mesopotamia.  Haran,  important  in  me  story  of 
Abraham  (Qen.  xi.  31,  32 ;  xii.  4),  the  Charrsd  of  the 
Romans,  was  in  north-western  Mesopotamia,  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  caravan  routes,  the  one  along  the 
Tigris,  the  other  along  the  Euphrates.  Ganneh,  a 
contraction  for  the  Gahieh  of  Gen.  x.  10,  was  the  most 
important  commercial  city  on  the  former,  and  was 
hkter  known  as  Ctesiphon.  Eden  was  an  unlmown 
town  on  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings  xix.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  m>m  the  ^rian  Eden. 

Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad.— Sheba  b  stUl 
the  same  Sheba  before  mentioned;  for  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  xii.  40)  says  that  the  Saboeans  broueht  their  goods 
from  the  spice  country  to  Garrlue,  where  they  held 
markets,  and  went  thence  to  Syria  and  Phosnicia.  They 
were,  therefore,  traders  between  Mesopotamia  and 
Phoenicia.  Asshur  is  here  not  the  coimtiy  of  Assyria, 
but  the  commercial  city  Sura  (modem  Essurieh),  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  above  Tliapsacus.  Ghilmad  is 
supposed  to  be  tne  Gharmande  of  Xenophon  (AnaJ).,  i. 
5,  10),  "a  great  city  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  desert."  Others  identify  it  with 
Kalwada,  near  Bagdad.    It  is  mentioned  only  nere. 

(^)  All  sorts  of  thing8.--The  margin,  excellent 
things,  is  better.  The  word  means  "  &at  which  is 
perfect."  In  chap.  xnii.  12  it  is  "  most  gorgeously,"  and 
in  chap,  xxxviii.  4,  as  here,  "  all  sorts."  In  aU  "  ex- 
cellent "  or  "  excellently  "  is  the  true  sense.  "  Glothes  " 
— ^literally,  foldings — ^refers  to  the  purple  embroidered 
cloaks  for  which  Babylonia  was  famous. 

Chests  of  rich  apparel.— Bather,  treasures  of 
twisted  yam;  and  for  **made  of  cedar"  read  strong. 
An  extensive  trade  in  yams  was  kept  up  from  Baby 
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Ionia  to  l^rre,  where  they  were  dyed  and  woven,  or  sold 
for  weaving. 

(^)  Ships  of  Tarshish  means  simply,  ships  of 
the  largest  size,  such  as  were  fitted  for  the  voyage  to 
Tarshish :  as  we  now  saj,  '*  East  Indiaman."  (Gomp.  1 
Kings  xxii.  48 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7.)  "  Did  sing  of  thee  in  thv 
market "  is,  literally,  thy  — — ,  thy  trade,  the  blank 
being  an  uncertain  word,  supposed  bv  our  translators 
to  mean  singers.  Opinion  is  now  diviaed  as  to  whetiier 
the  meaning  is  huLwarhs  or  caravans ;  either  ffives  a 
good  sense.  "  Thv  great  ships  were  at  once  thy  defence 
and  the  means  of  tny  commerce,"  or  **  were  thy  cara- 
vans of  the  sea,  Ac."    The  former  is  preferable. 

(26)  Thy  rowers. — As  the  chief  means  of  propelling 
vessels  when  the  art  of  sailing  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood. ^  The  figure  of  the  ship  is  here  resumed.  "  The 
east  wind "  is  powerful,  gposty,  and  dan^rous  in  the 
Levant.  (Gomp.  Ps.  xlviii.  7 :  "  Thou  bre&est  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind.") 

(27)  And  in  all.— Better,  as  in  the  margin,  wiih  aJL 
The  thought  is  that  all  that  went  to  make  up  the 
strength  and  the  glory  of  Tyre  perished  in  one  great 
catas&ophe.  Many  classes  are  enumerated,  and  the 
statement  is  made  general  by  adding  "  with  all  thy  com- 
pany." All  are  represented  as  going  down  together 
with  the  ship.    (Gomp.  verse  34.) 

(^)  Suburbs.  —  This  word  means  an  open  place 
around  a  building  or  city.  There  was  no  land  around 
Tvre,  and  it  is  here  used,  therefore,  in  a  general  sense— 
aU  thy  surroundings. 

(29)  Shall  oome  down  firom  their  ships.— The 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  IVre  are,  in  keeping  with 
the  figure,  the  smaller  craft  which  escape  to  the  shore, 
and  there  lament  the  fall  of  their  mistress. 

(90)  Against  thee.— Bather,  over  thee.  The  com- 
mercial nations  were  not  inimical  to  Tyre,  but  rather 
caused  their  wail  for  her  to  be  heard  over  the  seaa 
where  she  had  been  engulphed.  The  usual  signs  of 
mourning  are  poetically  attributed  to  them  (verses 
30,  31),  and  then  a  dirge  is  put  in  their  mouths 
(verses  32—34). 
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strojed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  P  (®)When 
thy  wares  went  forth  out  of  the  seas, 
thou  filledst  many  people;  thon  didst 
enrich  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  the 
multitude  of  thy  riches  and  of  thy  mer- 
chandise. (^)  In  the  time  when  thou 
shalt  be  broken  by  the  seas  in  the 
depths  of  the  waters  thy  merchandise 
and  all  thy  company  in  the  midst  of 
thee  shall  fall.  (^)  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  shall  be  astonished  at  thee, 
and  their  kings  shall  be  sore  a&aid,  they 
shall  be  troubled  in  th&vr  countenance. 
(96)  rj^Q  merchants  among  the  people 
shall  hiss  at  thee;  thou  shalt  be  ^a 
terror,  and  'neyer  Bhalt  he  any  more. 

CHAPTER  XXVm.— <i)  The  word  of 
the  LoBD  came  again  unto  me,  saying, 
^^)  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince  of 
Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Be- 
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cause  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thoa 
hast  said,  I  am  a  God,  I  sit  m  the  seat^ 
of  God,  in  the  ^midst  of  the  seas ;  'yet. 
thou  art  a  man,  and  not  God,  though 
thou  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of 
God :  <3)  behold,  thou  art  wiser  than 
Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  that  they  can 
hide  from  thee :  <*^  with  thy  wisdom  and 
with  thine  understanding  thou  hast 
gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold 
and  silver  into  thy  treasures :  ^*)  *by  thy 
great  wisdom  ana  by  thy  traffick  hast, 
thou  increased  thy  riches,  and  thine 
heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches  :: 
(^)  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  thou  hast  set  thine  heart  as  the^ 
heart  of  God ;  <7)  behold,  therefore  I  will 
brin^  strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible 
of  uie  nations :  and  they  shall  draw 
their  swords  against  the  beauty  of  thy 
wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy  bright^ 


(96)  Shall  hiss  at  thee.— In  rerse  35  the  pophet 
•gain  drops  the  figure  of  the  ship,  and  looking  lorwiud 
(as  in  chap.  xxri.  4 — 6, 12 — 14)  to  the  end,  speaks  of 
the  final  and  utter  overthrow  which  shall  come  upon 
Tjre.  The  word  hiss  is  used,  as  in  Isa.  y.  26,  rii.  18  ; 
Zech.  z.  8,  &c.,  in  the  sense  of  calling  for.  The  pro- 
phet tells  us  that  the  people  who  have  had  commercial 
connection  with  Tyre  shall  call  for  her  in  vain;  she 
shall  be  (not  a  terror^  but,  as  in  chap.  zzri.  21)  a 
sudden  destruction,  and  shall  not  be  for  ever. 


TMs  chapter  consists  of  two  prophecies :  the  first  and 
larger  one  against  the  prince  of  T^  (verses  1 — 19) ; 
the  second,  a  very  brief  one,  against  Zidon  (verses 
20 — 26).  The  first  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts, 
corresponding  to  chaps,  zxvi.,  zxvii. ;  in  the  former  of 
these  the  pride  of  the  ]^rince  is  described,  and  he  is 
warned  oi  his  approachmg  death  (verses  1 — 10),  and 
then  follows  a  lamentation  (verses  11 — 19).  It  has 
been  thought  surprising  that  so  commercial  a  nation 
should  have  been  governed  bv  a  monarch ;  but  not  only 
is  this  a  fact  of  Phoenician  history,  but  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  sat  on  the  throne  at  this  time,  Ithobal  11., 
has  been  preserved. 

The  whole  prophecy  is  full  of  most  varied  and 
striking  imagery,  and  there  is  no  other  passage  in 
Scripture  where  there  is  such  detailed  and  peculiar 
irony.  It  brings  out  most  powerfully  "  the  impietv  of 
all  ambition,  and  the  vamty  of  all  greatness,  which 
seeks  its  foundation  and  support  else^ere  than  in  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Eternal." 

(2)  I  am  a  Qod. — The  arraignment  of  the  prince 
occupies  verses  2—5,  his  consequent  doom  verses  6 — 10. 
The  point  of  the  char^  is  inordinate  pride,  begotten 
of  ffreat  prosperity;  this  prosperity,  being  attributed 
to  nis  own  powers  insteaa  of  to  its  true  source,  led 
him  to  imagine  himself  almost  more  than  mortal. 
Similar  instances  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  insanitv 
of  prosperity  "  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  zviii.  33--35) ;  ot  the  then  living  monarch  of 
Babylon,   Nebuchadnezzar^    to  whom   tms   prophecy 


might  well  serve  as  a  warning  (Dan.  iii.  15,  iv.  SO ; 
comp.  also  chaps,  vii.  25,  zi.  36, 37) ;  of  Pharaoh  (chap, 
zxix.  3) ;  of  Hered  (Acts  xii.  21 — 23) ;  of  the  one  fore- 
told in  2  Thess.  ii.  4 ;  to  which  list  might  be  added  \k& 
names  of  some  more  modem  conquerors,  and,  in  their 
degree,  of  manv  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
other  walks  of  life,  and  have  consequently  sacrificed 
to  their  own  net  (Hab.  i.  16).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  king  of  Tyre,  like  some  Oriental  monarchs  and 
later  Boman  emperors,  actually  claimed  for  himself 
religious  homage;  but  he  had  that  proud  sense  of 
elevation  and  self-sufficiency  which  is  only  translated 
into  words  in  the  expressions  of  the  text. 

The  seat  of  GckI. — This  expression  is  chosen  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  ^reat  natural  beauty  and 
apparently  impregnable  position  of  Tyre,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  called  *'the  holy  island,"  and 
looked  up  to  by  all  its  colonies  as  the  central  sanctuary 
of  their  worship.  The  Temple  of  Melkarth  was  said 
by  the  priests  to  have  been  founded  as  far  back  as 
2750  B.C.,  and  Arrian  speaks  of  it  as  the  oldest 
sanctuary  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  (See  also  Noto 
on  verse  6.) 

(8)  Wiser  than  Daniel.— This  is  ironically  spoken. 
Daniel  was  so  famed  for  his  wisdom  in  tne  V^eht 
Chaldffian  Empire  (Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  48,  iv.  18,  v.  11, 12,  vi. 
3,  &c.)  that  the  report  must  have  already  reached  Tyre. 
He  had  been  twenty  years  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  court 
when  Jerusalem  fell,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre  was  five 
years  later. 

(6)  Set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  GkxL— The 
same  expression  as  in  verse  2.  (Oomp.  Obad.  3,  "  The 
pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee.")  The  mean- 
ing is  plain :  thou  hast  entertained  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses fitting  only  to  the  Supreme. 

(7)  Against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom.— The 
figure  seems  inconsruous,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
tmit  the  expression  is  only  a  form  of  designating  Tyre 
itself.  The  description  of  the  Ghalds^Btns  as  *'  the 
terrible  of  the  nations  "  is  repeated  in  chaps,  xxx.  11, 
xxxi.  12  (comp.  also  chap.  xxvi.  7  and  Isa.  xlviL  6; 
Hab.  i.  6).  The  term,  however,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily confined  to  them. 
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ness.  (®)  They  shall  bring  thee  down  to 
the  pit,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of 
them  that  are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas.  ^^J  Wilt  thou  yet  say  before  him 
that  slayeth  thee,  I  am  God  9  but  thou 
shalt  he  a  man^  and  no  God,  in  the  hand 
of  him  that  ^  slayeth  thee.  <io)  Thou 
shalt  die  the  deaths  of  the  nncircnm- 
cised  by  the  hand  of  strangers :  for  I 
have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

(11)  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
came  nnto  me,  saying,  ^^)  Son  of  man, 
take  np  a  lamentation  upon  the  king  of 
Tyras,  and  say  nnto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
I^rd  God;  Thou  sealest  up  the  sum, 
full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauiy. 
<i3)  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the  garden 
of  God;  every  precious  stone  was  thy 
covering,  the  ^sardius,  topaz,  and  the 
diamond,  the  *  beryl,  the  onyx,  and  the 
jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  ^emerald,  and 
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the  carbuncle,  and  gold :  the  workman- 
ship of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was 
prepared  in  thee  in  the  day  that  thou 
wast  created.  <^^>  Thou  art  the  anointed 
cherub  that  covereth ;  and  I  have  set 
thee  80 :  thou  wast  upon  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  God ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire. 
(15)  Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from 
the  day  that  thou  wast  created,  till  ini- 
quity was  found  in  thee.  ^^*^  By  the 
multitude  of  thy  merchandise  they  have 
filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence, 
and  thou  hast  sinned:  therefore  I  will 
cast  thee  as  profane  out  of  the  moun- 
tain of  God :  and  I  will  destroy  thee,  O 
covering  cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the 
stones  of  fire.  ^^^)  Thine  heart  was  lifted 
up  because  of  thy  beauty,  thou  hast 
corrupted  thy  wisdom  by  reason  of  thy 
brightness:    I   will   cast  thee  to   the 


(8)  Deaths. — Tlie  plnral  accnratelj  represents  the 
rare  form  of  the  original,  and  indicates  emphatically  a 
violent  death. 

(9)  Thou  Shalt  be  a  man.— The  fatnre,  added  to 
the  text  by  the  words  in  italics,  should  be  omitted. 
The  original  form  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  verse  2,  and 
should  be  s6  translated.  In  both  cases  the  article  is 
better  omitted.  The  contrast  between  the  weakness  of 
man  and  the  power  of  God  is  stron^^ly  brouffht  ont : 
**  yet  then  art  man,  in  the  hand  of  him  that  slayeth  thee." 

(10)  The  unoiroumcised.— To  the  Jew  this  term 
conveyed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  opprobrinm  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  attached  to  harbarians. 
(Oom]^.  chaps,  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxiL  19,  21,  24—28,  &c.^  It 
is  eqmvalent  to  saying  "  the  profime  and  impious. 

Verses  11 — ^19  contain  the  doom  upon  the  prince  of 
Tfre.  He  is  represented  as  like  the  nrst  man,  perfect, 
and  placed  in  Siden,  until,  upon  his  fall  (yerses  15, 16), 
he  is  ignominiously  driven  forth.  The  passage  is 
«trougly  ironical 

(12)  Thou  sealest  up  the  sum.— Thou  markest  it 
as  complete  or  perfectw  (Comp.  Dan.  ix.  24 ;  Job.  ix. 
7.)  The  word  for  «tim  occurs  only  here  and  in  chap, 
xliii.  10,  where  it  refers  to  the  well  measured  and 
jurranged  building  of  the  Temple. 

(13)  Erery  precious  stone.— There  is  some  un- 
^certaint^  in  regard  to  the  names  of  some  of  these  stones 
(as  sardius  may  be  camelian,  and  bervl  chrysolite),  but 
the  seneral  fact  is  an  allusion  to  the  profuse  use  of 
wecious  stones  as  ornaments  of  their  royal  apparel  by 
Oriental  monarchs.  The  stones  mentioned  are  the  same 
with  those  in  the  breasl^late  of  the  high  priest  (Exod. 
xxxix.  10),  the  third  row  being  omitted ;  this  is  sup- 
plied in  the  Greek. 

Thy  pipes. — ^The  word  occurs  onlv  here,  and  its 
most  probable  sense  is  females,  those  who  played  upon 
the  taonbourines.  All  these  things  did  not  need  to  be 
•collected  by  the  king  of  Tyre,  but  were  read^  prepared 
io  his  hand  at  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  just  as  everything  vraa  made  ready  for  Adam 
an  Eden. 
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(U)  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub.— The  tense 
is  not  exi)res8ed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  better  to 
supply  the  same  simple  past  as  is  used  throughout  the 
passage:  thou  wert  The  imagery  is  taken  from  the 
Temple  upon  Mount  Zion :  not  that  the  king  of  Tvre 
had  at  this  time  any  special  connection  with  this,  but 
that  these  terms  were  natural  to  the  prophet  in 
this  ironical  description  of  him.  "The  cnerub  that 
covereth"  the  mercy-seat  is  spoken  of  as  anointed, 
with  reference  to  Exod.  xxx.  26,  xL  9. 

Upon  the  holy  mountain  of  Gk>d«  — The 
prophet  still  has  his  mind  upon  Mount  Zion  (comp. 
Isa.  xi.  9,  Ivi  7),  but  yet  the  words  are  ironically 
spoken  of  Tyre  as  a  venerated  sanctuary,  rising  up 
&om  the  sea. 

Stones  of  fire. — ^An  obvious  explanation  of  this 
expression,  given  bj  many  writers,  is  that  it  refers  to 
the  brilliant  sparkling  jewels  on  the  robes  in  which  the 
kinf  walked.  But  if  tnis  were  the  case,  the  expression 
womd  be  a  stnui^  one,  and  the  connection  implies  a 
deeper  and  a  religious  meaning.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  understand  ihe  imagery  as  similar  to  that  in 
Rev.  ii.  1,  and  to  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  had  in 
mind  such  a  passage  as  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  where  a  paved 
work  of  sa^nire  stone  appears  as  beneath  the  f^t  of 
Grod,  while  His  glory  is  **  like  a  devouring  fire."  This 
would  then  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  king  of 
Tyre  is  ironically  represented  as  assuming  to  himself 
CK>d-like  attribuiies. 

(15)  Till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee.— This 
and  the  following  verse  renew  still  more  clearly  the 
comparison  with  Adam.  The  king  was  altogether 
prosperous  until  his  sin  became  manifest ;  then,  when 
his  neart  was  corrupted  by  his  prosperity  (verse 
16),  he  was  cast  out  for  ever,  like  Adam  from  his 
panidise. 

(16)  pnied  the  midst  of  thee.— The  lanffuase 
passes  very  naturally  here  from  the  Idnff  himself  to  t£e 
state  over  which  he  presided,  and  wiui  which  he  was 
identified,  immediately  recurring,  however,  to  the  king 
personally.  He,  as  polluted,  should  be  cast  out  of  his 
imagined  mountain  of  God:  he,  the  cherub  covering 
the  mercy-seat,  forsooth,  shall  be  deslroyed :  his  fancied 
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ground,  I  will  lay  thee  before  kings, 
that  they  may  behold  thee.  <^®)  Thou 
hast  denied  thy  sanctuaries  by  the 
multitude  of  thine  iniquities,  by  the 
iniquity  of  thy  traffick ;  therefore  will  I 
bring  forth  a  fire  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  it  shall  devour  thee,  and  I  will 
bring  thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth  in 
the  sight  of  all  them  that  behold  thee. 
(Id)  All  they  that  know  thee  among  the 
people  shaJl  be  astonished  at  thee :  thou 
shalt  be  'a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou 
he  Buj  more. 

(^>  Again  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
unto  me,  saying,  (^)  Son  of  man,  set  thy 
face  against  Zidon,  and  prophesy  against 
it,  (^)  and  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;    Behold,  I  am  against   thee,  O 
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Zidon;  and  I  will  be  glorified  in  the 
midst  of  thee :  and  ihev  shaU  know  that 
I  am  the  Lobd,  when  1  shall  have  exe- 
cuted judgments  in  her,  and  shall  be 
sanctified  in  her.  (*^>For  I  will  send 
into  her  pestilence,  and  blood  into  her 
streets;  and  the  wounded  shall  be 
judged  in  the  midst  of  her  by  the  sword 
upon  her  on  eveir  side ;  and  they  shaU 
know  that  I  am  the  Lobd.  (^)Ana  tiiere 
shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brier  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving 
thorn  of  all  that  are  round  about  them, 
that  despised  them ;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  God. 

(25)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  When 
I  shall  have  gathered  the  house  of  Israel 
from  the  people  among  whom  they  are 


God-like  walking  amid  the  stones  of  fire  shall  for  ever 
cease. 

(18)  Defiled  thy  sanctuaries.— These  are  not  to 
be  nnderstood  so  mach  of  the  actual  temples  of  Tm  as 
of  the  ideal  ''holy  mountaui  of  Qod,**  in  which  the 
prophet  has  represented  the  prince  of  Tyre  as  "a 
covering  chemb."  Tet  stiU^doubtless^eyen  in  the  former 
sense,  it  was  true  that  the  Tjrrians,  like  the  (jrentiles  of 
whom  Si  Paul  speaks  in  Bom.  i.  21,  did  not  act  np  to 
the  religions  light  they  had,  and  violating  their  own 
consciences  and  sense  of  right,  defiled  even  such  repre- 
sentation of  the  trae  religion  as  still  remained  in  thdr 
idolatrous  worship.  The  main  thought,  however,  is 
the  former  one,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  that 
the  fire  is  represented  as  going  forth  to  consume  the 
kins'.  Many  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  have  aanctuary 
in  the  singular. 

By  the  iniquity  of  IJiy  trafliok.— Here,  as  so 
often  in  other  cases,  the  sin  is  represented  as  consistiog 
in  the  abuse  of  the  very  blessings  which  God  had  g^ven, 
and  this  sin  as  leading  directly  to  its  own  punish- 
ment. No  fact  is  more  striking  in  history,  whether 
of  Israel  or  of  the  heathen,  tmui  that  the  gifts  of 
God,  which  should  have  been  to  their  blessing  and 
His  glorv,  are  perverted  by  the  sinfulness  of  man: 
first  to  tiieir  own  g^ult,  and  then,  in  consequence,  to 
their  ruin. 

* 

Verses  20—26  constitute  another  distinct  prophecy, 
of  which  verses  20—24  are  occupied  with  the  denuncia- 
tion of  judgment  upon  Zidon,  and  verses  25,  26  with 
promises  to  Israel.  There  are  several  obvious  reasons, 
Desides  that  of  making  up  the  number  of  the  nations  to 
seven,  why  at  least  a  word  of  prophecy  should  have 
been  directed  especially  against  ^don,  notwithstanding 
her  forming  a  part  of  Fhconicia  and  contributing  to  the 
mariners  of  Tyre  (chap,  zxvii.  8).  Jn  the  first  ^ace, 
Zidon  (situated  about  twenty-five  nules  north  of  ^IVre) 
was  the   more  ancient  city  from   which    Tyre  nad 

Sinmg,  and  alvrays  maintained  her  independence, 
ence  she  might  seem  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Gk)d  upon  Tyre,  unless  especially  mentioned. 
Then  also  Zidon  (rather  than  Tyre)  had  been  peculiarly  the 
source  of  corrupting  idolatrous  influences  upon  IsraeL 
This  had  begun  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Judges 
(Judges  z.  6) ;  it  had  been  continued  and  increased  in 


the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Elings  zi.  33);  it  reached  its 
consummation  under  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  married 
Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Zidon  and  high 
priest  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi.  81),  and  who  set  up 
the  worship  of  Baal  as  the  state  religion  of  Israel 
That  this  influence  was  still  powerful  in  Judah  also  in 
the  days  of  Ezekiel  is  plain  from  the  reference  to  the 
Thammuz  worship  in  chap.  viii.  14 

There  is  only  one  mention  (Judges  z.  12)  of  the 
Zidonians  as  coming  into  armed  conflict  with  Israel; 
but  thev  had  rejoic^  in  her  fall.  Aa  this  prophecy 
doses  tne  circle  of  the  nations  who  had  thns  ezulted  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  appropriately 
placed  at  the  end  a  promise  of  restoration  to  Israel 
when  all  these  judgments  upon  her  enemies  shall  have 
been  accomplisned. 

(Si)  A  pricking  brier.— The  language  refers  back 
to  the  thi^t  of  Num.  zzziiL  55,  of  the  r^ty  of  which 
Israel  had  long  had  such  bitter  ezperience.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  special  sins  of  Zidon,  and  very  little  of 
the  detail  of  her  overthrow;  these  were  already  suffi- 
ciently  known,  or  else  included  in  what  has  been  said  of 
Tyre.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  such  utter  desolation  is 
foretold  as  in  the  former  case. 

(25)  Sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen. — ^The  course  of  Grod's  providence  is  very 
distinctiy  marked  out  in  these  verses  of  promise.  The 
judgment  upon  Judah  had  already  come,  in  the  fall  of 
their  holy  city  and  the  captivity  of  the  people.  This 
leads  them  to  repentance,  and  thus  Grod  is  ''  sanctified 
in  the  su^ht  of  the  heathen ; "  His  holiness  and  justice 
are  ezhibited  to  the  world.  Then  comes  the  promise  of 
the  return,  and  the  judgment  of  the  ungodly  enemies 
who  have  despised  Judah  (verse  26).  This,  too,  shall  be 
accomplished  in  its  time,  and  then  peace  and  prosperity 
shall  return  to  Israel. 

The  immediate  point  of  this  prophecy  is  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land;  yet,  as  the  struggle 
between  them  and  their  enemies  nas  been  a  straggle 
between  the  Church  of  Grod  and  the  powers  of  tne 
world,  and  as  this  particular  struggle  thus  in  some 
sort  symbolises  the  greater  contest  between  religion 
and  the  world  in  all  ages,  so  this  pronuse  of  rest  looks 
forward  in  some  sense  to  the  final  victory  over  all  evil. 
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scattered,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  them 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  then  shall 
they  dwell  in  their  land  that  I  have 
given  to  my  servant  Jacob.  <*>  And 
they  shall  dwell  ^safely  therein,  and 
shall  build  honses,  and  plant  vineyards ; 
yea,  they  shall  dwell  with  confidence, 
when  I  have  executed  judgments  upon 
all  those  that  '  despise  them  round  about 
them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD  their  God. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— (1)  In  the  tenth 
year,  in  the  tenth  rrumth,  in  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month,  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
came  unto  me,  saying,  (^)  Son  of  man. 
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set  thy  £a.ce  against  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  and  prophesy  against  him,  and 
against  all  Egypt:  ^3)  speak,  and  say, 
iSius  saith  the  Lord  (tod  ; 

Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  the  great  'dragon  that 
Ueth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which 
hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  ovni,  and  I 
hath  made  it  for  myself.  (^)  But  I  vnll 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause 
the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
scales,  and  I  vtiII  bring  thee  up  out  of 
the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish 
of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales* 
(^)  And  I  will  leave  thee  th/rovm  into  the 
wilderness,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy 


XXIX. 

The  series  of  prophecies  against  Eg^t,  occupying 
the  four  following  chapters,  and  containing  seven 
separate  prophecies,  were  all  delivered  in  reguEur  order, 
except  the  snort  one  at  the  dose  of  this  chapter  (verses 
17 — ^21),  which  was  much  later.  The  prophecy  of  chap. 
xxz.  1 — ^19  is  indeed  undated,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  is  out  of  its  chronological  phice.  Chaps. 
xzix. — ^xxzi.,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  were 
nttered  before  the  fall  of  tfemsalem,  and  consequently 
before  the  series  of  prophecies  a^inst  other  foreign 
nations  just  considered,  the  principle  of  arrangement 
here  being  geographical  rather  than  chronologic,  and 
the  immolate  neighbours  of  Israel  being  taken  up 
before  the  more  £stant  Egypt.  In  the  detail  this 
series  is  arranged  substantially  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  against  ^Syre-,  first,  a  prophecv  against  Egypt 
(chaps,  xxix.,  xxx.);  then  a  picture  of  her  greatness  and 
fall  (chap,  xxxi.) ;  and  finally  a  dirge  over  her  (chap, 
xxxii.). 

At  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  prophecies  was 
nttered  the  Jews  stiU  looked  upon  Egypt  as  the  great 
dower  opposed  to  the  Ghaldssans,  and  still  hoped  for  aid 
Erom  this  source.  Hence  the  teaching  of  this  prophecy 
was  very  necessary  for  them.  And  even  afterwards  it 
was  important  for  them  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  to  rely  on  any  earthly  aid,  and  especially  that 
Egypt,  to  which  they  had  been  disposed  to  look  during 
80  many  generations,  could  never  help  them. 

The  monarch  now  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  was 
Fharaoh-Hophra,  the  Apries  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
question  of  nis  death  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  see  Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
It  is  certain  that  the  period  was  one  of  a  temporary 
revival  of  Egyptian  power  amid  its  general  course  of 
decadence.  JBgjpt  had  been  conquer^  by  Assyria,  and 
affain  and  a^^ain  subdued  after  its  revolts.  On  the  fall 
ox  Assyria  it  had  thrown  off  all  foreign  yoke,  and 
Hophra  himself  had  made  a  successful  attock  upon  the 
PhoBnicians,  and  had  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  he  momentarily  succeeded,  but 
was  driven  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Not  many  years 
afterwards  Egypt  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Medo- 
Persian  power,  which  succeeded  the  Ghaldcean  at 
Babylon,  and  never  regained  its  independence  for  anj 
length  of  time.  It  continued  a  Persian  satrapy  until  it 
fell  successively  under  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  liamduke  sway. 


0)  In  the  tenth  year,  in  the  tenth  month.— 
This  was  exactlv  a  year  and  two  days  after  the  invest- 
ment of  Jerusalem  oy  Nebuchadnezzar  (chap.  xxiv.  1, 
2 ;  2  Elings  xxv.  1),  and  about  six  monuis  before  its 
fall,  or  seven  before  its  destruction  (2  Kings  xxv.  3—8). 
It  must  have  been,  therefore,  after  the  time  when  the 
siege  was  temporarily  raised  by  the  approach  of  the 
Egrptians  under  Pharaoh-Hophra  ^Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  11), 
and  when  Jeremiah  prophesied  tne  failure  of  that 
attempt  (i6.  6 — 10) ;  and  probably  was  just  when  the 
news  of  that  relief  reached  Ohaldeea,  and  gave  fresh 
hope  to  the  exiles  of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

(3)  The  great  dragon.— This  word  is  usually 
translated  dragon  in  the  English  version,  but  some- 
times whale  (chap,  xxxii.  2),  and  (in  a  slightly  modified 
form)  serpent  (Exod.  vii.  9, 10, 12).  It  unquestionably 
means  crocodile,  the  characteristic  animal  of  "Efjpt,  in 
some  parts  hated  and  destroyed,  in  some  worshipped  as 
a  deify,  but  in  all  alike  feared,  and  reg^arded  as  the 
most  powerful  and  destructive  creature  of  their 
country. 

Ideth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers.— Eg^t,  a 
creation  of  the  Nile,  and  dependent  entirely  upon  it  for 
its  productiveness,  is  personified  by  the  crocodile,  its 
characteristic  animal,  basking  upon  the  sand-banks  of 
its  waters.  The  expression  "  his  rivers,"  used  of  the 
branches  of  the  Nue  near  its  mouth,  is  peculiarlv 
appropriate  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  to  which 
Pharaoh-Hophra  belonged,  whose  capital  was  Sais,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Delta. 

My  river  is  mine  own.— This  is  characteristic 
of  the  pride  of  Hophra,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  "  not  even  a  god  could 
dispossess  him  of  power."  The  whole  ^masty  to 
which  he  belonged,  beginning  with  Psammeticns,  im- 
proved the  river  and  encouraged  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  thereby  acquiring^  great  wealth. 

(^)  Hooks  in  thy  jaws.— An  allusion  to  the 
ancient  way  of  taking  and  destroying  the  crocodile, 
otherwise  invulnerable  to  their  arms. 

Fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stiok  unto  thy 
scales* — Ab  the  crocodile,  the  lord  of  the  Nile,  re- 
presents the  royal  power  of  Eg^t,  so  the  fish  represent 
the  people  dependent  upon  him.  Pharaoh  is  not  to  fall 
alone,  but  shall  drag  his  people  with  him  into  a  common 
ruin. 

(5)  Open  fields  is  synonymous  with  ''wilderness" 
in  the  previous  danse.  The  crocodile  and  the  fish 
together,  drawn  from  the  river,  are  to  be  thrown  upon 
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rivers :  thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  ^open 
fields;  thou  shalt  not  be  brought  to- 
gether, nor  gathered :  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven.  <®)  And  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lobd,  because  they  have  been  a 
■  stafiF  of  reed  to  the  house  of  IsraeL 
(7)  When  they  took  hold  of  thee  by  thv 
hand,  thou  oidst  break,  and  rend  all 
their  shoulder:  and  when  they  leaned 
upon  thee,  thou  brakest,  and  madest  all 
their  loins  to  be  at  a  stand.  (^)  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold, 
I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut 
off  man  and  beast  out  of  thee.  (^>  And 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  desolate  and 
waste ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lobd:  because  he  hath  said.  The 
river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it. 
<^®)  Behold,  therefore  I  am  against  thee, 
and  against  thy  rivers,  and  I  will  make 
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the  land  of  Egypt  'utterly  waste  and 
desolate,  from  tiie  tower  of  *  Syene  even 
unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia.  ^^  No 
foot  of  man  shall  pass  through  it,  nor 
foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  it, 
neither  shall  it  be  inhabited  forty 
years.  ^^^  And  I  will  make  the  land 
of  Egypt  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
counmes  thai  are  desolate,  and  her 
cities  among  the  cities  that  are  laid 
waste  shall  be  desolate  forty  years: 
and  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among 
the  nations,  and  will  disperse  them 
throu^  the  countries. 

<^)  Yet  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  At 
the  ^end  of  forty  years  will  I  ^ther  the 
Egyptians  from  the  people  wmther  they 
were  scattered :  (^^)  ana  I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and  wiU 
cause  them  to  return  irUo  the  land  of 
Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  ^habi- 
tation ;  and  they  shall  be  there  a  ^  base 


the  sands  of  the  neighboiiring  desert,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey :  thus  lepiesenting  that 
Pharaoh  and  his  people,  uprooted  from  their  power,  are 
to  be  given  over  for  a  spoil  to  various  nations. 

(6)  A  staff  of  reea.— In  Isa.  zzxvi.  6  the  depen- 
dence  of  Judah  upon  Egypt  is  described  as  trust  "in 
the  staff  of  this  broken  roed ; "  but  notwitlistanding  all 
warnings,  they  still  trusted,  especially  at  the  time  of 
this  provliecy,  and  proved  in  their  experience  the  truth 
of  the  I)ivine  wora.  The  figure  is  taken  from  the 
reeds,  which  grew  abundantly  on  the  Ixuiks  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  statement  is  historically  amplified  in  the 
following  verse,  where  the  reference  is  to  be  understood 
not  of  any  single  fact  so  much  as  of  a  continual,  often 
repeated  result.  There  should  be  a  period  in  the 
middle  of  Terse  6,  the  first  half  forming  the  conclusion 
of  the  previous  denunciation,  and  the  second  half  being 
closely  connected  with  yerses  7—9.  Yerse  7  is 
jMurenthetical. 

(7)  All  their  loins  to  be  at  a  stand.—The  ex- 
pression  is  a  difficult  one,  but  the  more  probable  sense 
IS,  aU  their  loina  to  shake.  The  reed  br^tks  under  the 
weight  of  the  man  who  leans  upon  it,  and  pierces  his 
shoulder  as  he  falls,  while  in  his  consternation  his  loins 
tremble. 

(9)  Beoause  he  hath  said.— Again,  as  in  yerse  6, 
the  diyision  of  the  yerses  is  yery  unfortunate.  The 
expression  "  shall  Imow  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  so  common 
in  fizekiel,  always  doses  a  train  of  thought.  The  new 
sentence  begins  with  the  reason  for  the  judgment  upon 
^gypt — ^be^uise  of  its  pride. 

(10)  From  the  tower  of  Syene.— The  word  here 
translated  **  tower "  is  a  proper  name,  Migdol,  a  town, 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xiy.  2,  near  Sues.  Syene  has  in  the 
original  the  affix  denoting  towards,  and  the  translation 
should  therefore  he,  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  even 
unto  the  border  of  mhionia;  in  other  words,  "the 
whole  length  of  the  land.*^  Syene  was  a  town  on  the 
extreme  southern  border  of  E^;ypt,  represented  by  the 
modern  Assouan,  which  is  situated  near  its  ruins. 
There  is  a  like  error  of  translation  in  chap.  xxx.  6. 


W  Neither  shall  it  be  inhabited  forty  years. 
— ^In  yerses  9—12  a  state  of  desolation  is  predicted  for 
Egypt,  which,  if  understood  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
woros,  has  certainly  neyer  been  fulfilled.  In  yerse  9  it 
is  said  that  it  '*  shall  be  desolate  and  waste,"  and  this  is 
repeated  with  emphasis  in  yerse  10;  while  in  yerse  11  it  is 
declared  that  neither  foot  of  man  nor  foot  of  beast  shall 
pass  through  it.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  "  forty  years,"  mentioned  in  yerses  11, 12, 
and  13.  No  such  definite  period  can  be  made  out  from 
history.  The  two  difficulties  go  together,  and  the 
former  is  explained  by  the  latter.  It  has  already  been 
seen  in  chap.  iy.  6  that  the  prophet  represents  the 
calunity  of  Judah  in  the  historic  terms  of  their  former 
Buffering  in  the  wilderness,  without  thereby  intending 
either  any  specific  time  or  any  precise  repetition  of  the 
same  troubles  they  had  then  experienced.  He  does  the 
same  tlung  here  m  regard  to  Bg^.  The  people  are 
to  pass  into  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Israeutes  in  the 
wilderness,  in  which  they  were  to  endure  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  their  sins.  This  is  expressed,  after  the 
manner  oi  Ezekiel,  in  strone  concrete  terms,  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  which  was  neither  intended  nor  expected. 

W  Soatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations. 
— ^Megasthenesand  Berosus  state  that  Nebuchadneeiair, 
on  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  sent  great  numbers  of  the 
pNSople  captiye  to  Babylon;  others  doubtless,  as  in 
similar  cases,  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  other 
neighbouring  lands.  The  kind  of  desolation  foretold 
f or  £g^t  is  the  same  as  that  for  "  desolate  "  cities  and 
countries  that  fell  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror : 
th^  were  to  be  plundered  and  reduced  to  subjection. 

m  At  the  end  of  forty  yean.-— See  Note  on 
yerse  11. 

(14)  The  land  of  Pathros.— Oomp.  Isa.  xi.  11. 
Pathros  is  Upper  E^ypt,  the  Thebaid.  In  the  following 
clause  this  is  descnoed  as  "the  land  of  their  birth  ' 
(Marg.),  According  to  ancient  testimony  and  the 
otdnion  of  many  modems,  this  was  the  original  seat  of 
il^gyptian  power.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  put  only  as  the 
put  for  the  whole — Pathros  for  Egypt. 
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kingdom.  (^>  It  shall  be  the  basest  of 
the  kingdoms;  neither  shall  it  exalt 
itself  ajiy  more  above  the  nations :  for 
I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no 
more  rtde  over  the  nations.  (^>  And  it 
shall  be  no  more  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  which  bringeth  their 
iniooity  to  remembrance,  when  they 
shall  look  after  them :  but  they  shall 
know  that  I  cuni  the  Lord  God. 

(^7)  ,^d  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven 
and  twentieth  year,  in  the  first  month, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  word 
of  the  LoBD  came  unto  me,  saying, 
(^)  Son  of  man,  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  caused  his   army  to  serve  a 


1  Hebn  tpoa  her 
tpoUt  md  prtM 
k«r  prey. 
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great  service  against  Tyrus :  every  head 
was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled ;  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his 
army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he 
had  served  against  it :  (^)  therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I 
will  ^ve  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
Nebudiadrezzar  king  of  Babylon ;  and 
he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  ^take 
her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey;  and  it 
shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.  (^>  I 
have  given  him  the  land  of  Egypt  ^for 
his  labour  wherewith  he  served  against 
it,  because  they  wrought  for  me,  saith 
the  Lord  GrOD.  <2i)  j^  ^^^t  day  will  I 
cause  the  horn  of  the  house  of  Israel  to 


Shall  be  there  a  base  kingdom. — ^Egypt  should 
be  restored,  bnt  not  to  its  former  power.  Historically 
tins  has  been  eminently  true.  For  a  little  while  Egypt 
struggled  against  its  oppressors,  but  its  power  was 
alreaoy  bro&n,  and  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
Cambyses  it  has  never  been  for  any  length  of  time 
independent.  There  are  few  stronger  contrasts  in  any 
inhaoited  country  than  between  the  ancient  glory, 
dignaity,  power,  and  wealth  of  Egypt,  and  its  later 
insignificance. 

(16)  The  oonfldenoe  of  the  house  of  Israel.— 
Here  the  result  of  this  judgment  in  Grod's  providence 
concerning  His  people  is  brought  out :  they  had  hitherto 
continually  transgressed  by  looking  to  Egypt  for  aid ; 
now  this  temptation  should  be  entirely  removed.  This 
trust  of  Israel  in  Egypt  had  continuailv  brought "  their 
iniquity  to  remembrance  when  they  looked  **  to  them  for 
help,  lx>th  by  its  being  against  the  en>ress  command  of 
Qoa,  and  also  by  its  involving  treachery  and  rebellion 
against  Ghaldsa. 

(17)  In  the  seven  and  twentieth  year.— This 
is  the  latest  date  among  all  EzeMel's  prophecies,  and  is 
more  than  sixteen  years  after  the  prophecy  of  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter.  This  date  corresponds 
with  the  thirty.fifth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  reign 
(see  2  Kings  zzv.  2,  o),  and,  from  verse  18,  was  evi- 
dently uttered  after  the  close  of  the  siege  of  l^re.  As 
that  siege  lasted  thirteen  years,  it  must  have  been 
begun  at  least  as  early  as  if ebuchadnezzar's  twenty- 
second  year,  or  within  three  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Josephus,  however,  states  (Antt.  x.  9,  §  7) 
that  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  Nebuchad- 
nezzar made  a  successful  expedition  against  Gielosvria, 
after  which  he  brought  the  Ammonites  and  Moaoites 
into  subjection,  and  then  conquered  Egypt.  The  two 
former  campaigns  are  consistent  enougn  with  the  still 
progressing  siege  of  Tjrre ;  but  hardly  the  latter.  We 
must,  therefore,  suppose  a  considerable  interval  between 
these  conquests,  ox  which  Josephus  takes  no  notice. 

The  present  utterance  may  have  been  either  simul- 
taneous with  or  onlv  just  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Its  most  probable  tune  is  during  the  eairly  part  of  tne 
campaign  against  Egypt. 

This  passage  is  ^aced  with  the  other  prophecies 
against  fSsyin  in  oraer  to  bring  them  all  together,  and 
is  assigned  to  this  particular  pkoe,  after  the  analogy  of 
chap.  xxvi.  7,  in  order  to  bring  the  mention  of  the  agent 
by  whom  the  conquest  is  to  be  effected  immediately 
after  the  general  prophecy  of  judgment. 


OS)  Yet  had  he  no  wages.— The  siege  of  Tyre  is 
here  represented  as  a  service  to  God,  for  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  had  not  yet  received  his  reward.  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  whole  Scriptural  represen- 
tation of  that  monarch,  as  a  man  ndsea  up  to  execute 
God's  jud^ents.  He  was  himself  unconscious  of  this, 
and  yet  did  that  which  had  been  foretold — a  striking 
instance  that  *'  there  is  a  God  in  historr."  It  has  been 
argued  from  this  vene,  and  from  the  lact  that  there  is 
no  especial  mention  in  history  of  the  result  of  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  failed  in  its  capture; 
but  all  that  is  meant  is  that  he  fuled  to  obtam  any 
considerable  booty  thereby,  the  Tyrians  having  abun- 
dant warning  and  opportunity  to  convey  a?ray  their 
valuables  by  sea.  This  Si  Jerome  expresdy  asserts  to 
have  been  done  by  them,  and  he  furtner  describes  the 
method  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  same  means 
afterwards  used  by  Alexander,  that  of  building  a  mole 
from  the  mainland  to  the  island ;  thus  explaimng  how 
in  the  beeieging  army  "  eveir  head  was  made  bala,  and 
every  shoulder  was  peeled  "  by  the  bearing  of  burdens 
for  the  structure.  Berosus  expressly  testifies  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  '*  conquered  all  Syria  and  Phoanicia  " 
(Jos.  c.  Ap,,  i.  21) ;  and  Josephus  also  cites  Philostratus, 
Megasthenes,  and  Diodes  as  mentioning  Nebuchad- 
nexzar's  exploits  and  the  siege  of  Tjrre  in  a  way  which, 
while  they  do  not  directly  mention,  yet  certainly  imply 
the  capture  of  the  city^  (ibid.,  and  Anti.  x.  11,  ^  1). 
Besides,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Ezekiel,  who  long 
survived  that  siege,  should  have  left  that  prophecy  on 
record  if  the  event  was  otherwise  than  as  he  predicted. 

(19)  I  wUl  give. — In  the  original  this  is  in  the  form 
of  a  participle;  literally,  I  am  giving.  This  form  is 
often  used  of  the  future,  but  with  especial  appropriate- 
ness of  the  immediate  future.  The  other  tenses, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  take  the  temporal 
meaning  of  the  principal  verb.  This  seems  probably 
to  have  been  spoken  at  the  very  time  of  Nebudiad- 
nezzar's  campaign  and  conquest.  On  the  evidence  that 
he  did  actually  conquer  Egypt,  see  Excursus  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  He  must  have  iliere  found  abundant 
booty,  as  the  kings  of  the  Twenty -sixth  Dynasty  were 
commercial,  and  greaUy  given  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth. 

(^)  In  that  day.— The  tenses  here  change  to  the 
future,  indicating  that  if  the  conquest  of  Egypt  had 
already  taken  place,  its  conseouences  to  Isra^  were  to 
be  only  gradually  developed.  These  consequences  were 
primarily  the  conviction  of  the  futility  of  trust  in  anv 
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bud  forth,  and  I  will  giye  thee  the 
opening  of  the  month  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  and  the j  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD. 

CHAPTEB  XXX.—  D  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  again  nnto  me,  saymg, 
<^)  Son  of  man,  prophesy  and  say,  llius 
saith  the  Lord  God;  Howl  ye,  Woe 
worth  the  day  !  <^)  For  the  day  is  near, 
even  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  a 
cloudy  day ;  it  shall  be  the  time  of  the 
heathen.  <^)  And  the  sword  shall  come 
upon  Egypt,  and  great  ^  pain  shall  be  in 
Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  shall  fall  in 
Egypt,  and  they  shall  take  away  her 
midtitade,  and  her  foundations  shall  be 
broken  down.    (*)  Ethiopia,  and 'Libya, 


1  Or  ^f tar. 
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and  Lydia,  and  all  the  mingled  people, 
and  Cfhub,  and  the  ^  men  of  the  land 
that  is  in  league,  shall  fall  with  them 
by  the  sword. 

(6)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  They  also 
that  uphold  Egypt  shall  fall ;  and  the 
pride  of  her  power  shall  come  down: 
from  the  tower  of  Syene  shaU  they  fall 
in  it  by  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
(7>  And  they  shall  be  desolate  in  the 
midst  of  the  countries  ^Aa^  are  desolate, 
and  her  cities  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  cities  iha;t  are  wasted.  (^>  And  they 
shall  know  that  I  ami  the  Lord,  when  1 
have  set  a  fire  in  Egypt,  and  when  all 
her  helpers  shall  be  ^  destroyed.  ^^)  In 
that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth 
from  me  in  ships  to  make  the  careless 


eariMy  aid,  and  hence  a  taming  to  their  neglected  God, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  guying  up  of  their  long 
cherished  idolatries.  The  prophet  speaks  of  this  as 
only  in  germ,  but  looldne  on  to  its  fcurther  develop- 
ment,  nnder  the  fig^nre  of  making  a  horn  to  bud  fortn, 
that  is,  to  s^oui  or  grow.  (Comp.  Ps.  cxxzii  17.) 
Israers  revirmg  prosperity  should  date  from  the  de- 
struction of  its  trust  in  earthly  aid. 

The  opening  of  the  mouth.— This  is  elsewhere 
(chap.  xziy.  27)  promised  to  the  prophet  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  £dl  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  had  heard 
(chap,  zxxiii.  21,  22)  more  than  fourteen  years  before. 
There  is  no  recorded  prophecy  of  Ezekiers  of  later 
date;  the  expression  must  therefore  be  understood  of 
those  encouraging  and  helpful  instructions  of  the  pro- 
phet, as  the  people  improyed  under  the  discipline  ox  the 
captivity,  wnich  it  was  not  seen  fitting  to  put  on  per. 
manent  record. 

XXX. 

This  chapter  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  prophecies : 
verses  1 — 19,  and  verses  20 — ^26.  The  latter  is 
distinctly  dated,  and  comes  in  regular  chronological 
order  between  chaps,  zxix.  1 — 16  and  xzxi. ;  but 
whether  the  former  belongs  to  this  series,  or  is  con- 
nected with  chap.  xzix.  17 — 21,  has  been  questioned. 
There  are  no  sufficient  data  for  a  positive  determination 
of  the  point ;  but  the  general  presumption  is  that  an 
undated  prophecy  belongs  in  the  interval  between  the 
dates  which  precede  and  which  follow.  With  this 
presumption  the  mention  of  the  nearness  of  the  event 
(verse  3)  and  of  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (verse 
10)  anee,  though  not  in  themselves  determinative. 

This  nrophec;^  is  divided  into  four  parts,  not 
strongly  distmgttished,  but  each  marked  by  the  formula, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  (verses  2,  6, 10, 1^. 

(S)  The  time  of  the  heathen.— The  judgment 
upon  Egypt  is  but  an  individual  instance,  and  is 
symbolic  of  general  judgment  upon  all  merely  worldly 
power.  Her  fall  is  one  step  in  the  general  overthrow 
<rf  whatever  exalts  and  opposes  itsefi  to  (^k>d.  Venr 
similar  to  verses  2,  3  are  tne  prophecies  in  Isa.  xiii.  6, 
9;  Joel  i.  13, 15,  ii.  2 ;  Obad.  15 ;  Zeph.  i.  7, 14. 

(5)  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,  and  fiydia.— Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  were  closely  cconected,  and  during  much  i 


of  their  histoxj  were  often  under  (me  government. 
Ethiopian  soldiers  served  in  g^at  numbers  in  the 
Effypuan  armies.  Libya  and  Lydia  are  an  unfortunate 
siwstitution  for  the  original  terms.  Phut  and  Lud, 
which  are  preserved  in  chap,  xxvii.  10,  where  see  Note. 
They  are  tnere  mentioned  as  furnishing  mercenaries  to 
the  l^rrian  army;  and  it  is  known  historically  that 
they  supjdied  them  to  a  still  greater  extent  to  the 
Egyptian  army. 

All  the  mingled  people,  and  Chub.— There  la 
the  same  eiroression,  "  mingled  people,''  in  reference  to 
Egypt,  ia  Jer.  xzv.  20.  In  the  connection  here  it  may 
be  understood  especially  of  the  foreign  mercenaries 
from  various  quarters  in  the  Egyptian  armies.  Chub 
is  a  name  entirely  unknown.  various  conjectures 
have  been  hazurded,  and  various  changes  in  Uie  text 
proposed,  but  none  are  supported  by  sufficient  evidence, 
it  evidently  denotes  some  aUy  of  Egypt,  possibly 
Nubia. 

Men  of  the  land  that  is  in  league.  ~- 
Literally,  sons  of  the  Umd  of  the  covenant.  The  ancient 
interpreters,  St.  Jerome  and  Theodoret,  understood 
this  expression  of  the  Jews  who  had  sought  refuge 
from  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Egypt  after  the  murder 
of  G^edaliah  (Jer.  xlii.,  xliii.,  uiv.),  to  whom  Jeremiah 
had  expressly  prophesied  that  the  sword  and  famine  of 
which  they  were  afraid  should  overtake  them  there 
(Jer.  xhi.  16—18).  This  interpretation  is  supported 
by  the  translation  of  the  Septuu^t,  made  in  flgypt, 
'*  land  of  znv  covenant."  The  objection  made  to  this 
view,  that  l^alesthie  is  never  called  *'  the  land  of  the 
covenant,"  and  that  this  must  therefore  signify  some 
unknown  country  in  alliance  with  Effypt  at  the  time, 
seems  rather  specious  than  real  If  it  happens  that 
this  expression  is  never  used  of  Palestine,  vet  that  was 
unquestionably  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  covenant* 
and  a  particular  expression  may  very  well  be  used  once 
without  occurring  again. 

W  From  the  tower  of  Syene.— From  Ifigdol  to 
Syene.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  10.) 

(7)  Shall  be  de8olate.—This  verse  is  almost  an 
exact  repetition  of  chap.  xxix.  12. 

(9)  Messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  shipa— 
Comp.  Isa.  xviu.  1,  2.  This  does  not  mean  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  did  not  penetrate  into 
Ethiopia,  but  the  flying  Egyptians,  wno  ascend  the 
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Etibiopiaiis  afraid,  and  neat  pain  shall 
come  upon  them,  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt : 
for,  lo,  it  oometh. 

(10)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will 
alsomake  the  multitude  of  Egypt  to  cease 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon.  (">  He  and  his  people  with 
him,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  shall  be 
brought  to  destroy  the  land :  and  they 
shaU  draw  their  swords  against  Egypt, 
and  fill  the  land  with  the  slain.  <^>  Aiid 
I  will  make  the  rivers  ^  dry,  and  sell  the 
land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked  :  and 
I  will  make  the  land  waste,  and  'all 
that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  of  strangers : 
I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it.  (^)  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  also  '  destroy 
the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  thetr  images 
to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt:  and  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.    <^**  And  I  will  make 
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PathioB  desolate,  and  will  set  fire  in 
*Zoan,  and  will  execute  judgments  in 
No.  ^^^  And  I  will  jpour  my  fury  upon 
^  Sin,  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will 
cut  off  the  multitude  of  No.  (^*>  And  1 
will  set  fire  in  Egypt:  Sin  shall  have 
great  pain,  andNo  shall  be  rent  asunder, 
and  Noph  ehaU  have  distresses  daily. 
(17)  The  young  men  of  ^  Aven  and  of 
'  Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  and 
these  cities  shall  ^o  into  captivity. 
OS)  At  Tehaphnehes  ^o  the  day  shall  be 
7  darkened,  when  I  shall  break  there  the 
yokes  of  Egypt :  and  the  pomp  of  her 
strength  sli^!!  cease  in  b&r :  as  for  her, 
a  doud  shall  cover  her,  and  her 
daughters  shall  go  into  captivity. 
(19)  Thus  will  I  execute  judgments  in 
Egypt :  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  eleventh 
year,  in  the  first  months  in  the  seventh 


Nile  to  seek  safety  in  Ethiopia,  and  alann  it  with  the 
tidings  of  Egypt's  fall.  The  "  careless  **  are  the  secure 
Ethiopians.  "  As  in  the  day  of  Egypt "  is  a  reference 
to  a  past  event,  and  can  only  mean,  as  in  the  day  of 
jadgment  npon  Egypt  at  the  Exodus. 

(iS)  Make  the  nvers  clry-^.e. ,  the  canals  of  Egypt, 
Vy  which  the  land  was  irrigated,  and  on  whicn  its 
fertility  depended.  It  may  also  indnde  the  com- 
parative  diying,  the  lessening  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  occurred  from  time  to  time,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  various  famines  in  Egypt  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

(^  Noph. — ^A  contraction  of  Menoph,  Memphis, 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egvpt,  situated  in  the  region  of 
the  Pyramids,  the  seat  ol  several  dynasties,  one  of  the 
«hief  centres  of  Eg^tian  idolatry,  and  celebrated  for 
its  Temple  of  Ptah. 

There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  is  to  be 
understood,  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  prophecy, 
not  absolutely,  but  relatively :  there  shall  be  no  more 
A  native  prince  possessing  the  power  of  former  Jdngs. 

W  Fathros  .  .  .  Zoan  .  •  .  No.— ForPat&os, 
see  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  14.  Zoan  (see  Num.  ziii.  22 ; 
Isa.  xiz.  11)  is  Tanis,  a  city  of  Lower  Eg]mt»  on  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  No,  mentioned  again  in 
the  next  verse,  more  fully  written  No-Amon  (Nah.  iii. 
8),  is  the  celebrated  Thebes  of  Upper  Egypt,  still 
f^ous  for  its  ruins  at  Luxor  and  Kamac.  The 
mention  of  these  various  cities  is  to  make  emphatic  the 
universality  of  the  judgment  upon  the  whole  land. 

(U)  Sin  is  Pelusium,  so  called  from  the  marshes 
around  it,  on  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile,  only 
two-and-a-half  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  frontier 
city,  strongly  fortified,  and  considered  rightly  as  the 
key  of  £%yx»t,  and  hence  called  in  Sie  text  its 
*'  stren^th.^  It  is  mentioned  again  in  verse  16.  The 
ei^ression,  "  distresses  daily  "  (literally,  by  day),  ap- 
plied to  Noph  (Memphis),  is  a  difficult  one;  it  is 
understood  by  many  as  perpeiuaUy,  but  more  probablv 
means  dietreeees  in  the  open  day.  Its  enemies  shall 
make  no  covert  attack,  but  come  upon  it  boldly. 
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C17)  Of  Aven  and  of  Pi-beseth.— Aven  is  the 
same  as  On  of  Qen.  xli.  45,  50,  and  as  Bethshemesh 
(House  of  the  Sun)  of  Jer.  xHiL  13,  the  Heliopolis  of 
the  Greeks,  so  called  because  from  the  remotest  times 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  vowd 
points  are  slightly  changea  from  On  to  make  Aven, 
noihingneee,  often  used  of  idols.  Pi-beseth,  on  the 
monuments  PuPasht — so  called  from  the  cat-headed 
goddess  there  worshipped— is  Bubastis,  situated  on  the 
canal  leading  from  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile 
towards  Sues. 

(W)  Tehaphnehes.— (Jer.  ii.  16,  xliiL  7—9,  xUv. 
1,  xlvi.  14.)  Otherwise  called  Tahpanhes;  the  city 
Daphne,  also  a  frontier  town  near  Pelusium,  strongly 
fortified.  It  may  be  especially  mentioned,  because  the 
Jews  who  fled  mm  Palestine  through  fear  of  Nebu. 
chadnezzar  had  taken  refuge  there  (Jer.  xHii.,  xUv.). 

The  daj  shall  be  darkened.— This  is  a  common 
prophetic  form  of  describing  coming  calamity.  (See 
verse  S,  chap,  xxxii.  8;  Isa.  xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iiL  15 ;  Amos  viil.  9 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  &c) 

The  yokes  of  Egypt.- Not  the  yokes  placed 
upon  Bgypt)  but  the  tynmny  which  she  exercised  over 
other&  The  fuller  eiqpression, "  bands  of  a  yoke,"  occurs 
in  chap,  xxxiv.  27,  and  also  in  Lev.  xxvi.  13,  the  latter 
in  referenoe  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  ihe 
bondage  of  Eg^t.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xliii.  9,  10 
that  there  was  a  royal  palace  at  Tahpanhes,  and  it 
was  foretold  by  the  prophet  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
there  set  up  his  pavilion,  and  thence  smite  Eg^t.  It 
is  correspondingly  foretold  here  that  the  power  of 
Egypt  should  tnere  be  broken,  because  this  and  the 
neighbouring  Pelusium  were  the  frontier  fortresses  and 
keys  of  the  £uid. 

(80)  The  eleventh  year.— This  was  the  year  of 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  present  prophecy  (verses 
20—26)  was  uttered  a  little  more  tlum  three  months 
and  a  half  before  its  destruction.  Very  likely  this 
prophecy  had  its  occasion  in  the  temporary  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pharaoh-Hophra,  and 
NebuchadnesEar's    driving   him   away,   the   news  of 
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Egypt  Likened  to  Assyria. 


day  of  the  month,  that  the  word  of  the 
liOBD  came  unto  me,  saying, 

<^)  Son  of  man,  I  have  broken  the  arm 
•of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  lo,  it 
ishall  not  be  bound  np  to  be  healed,  to 
put  a  roller  to  bind  it,  to  make  it  strong 
to  hold  the  sword.  <^)  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Gon;  Behold,  I  am 
;a^ainst  Fharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
will  break  his  arms,  the  strong,  and 
ihat  which  was  broken ;  and  I  will 
canse  the  sword  to  fall  out  of  his  hand. 
<»)  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians 
among  the  nations,  and  will  disperse 
ihem  through  the  countries.  (^)  And  I 
will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  put  my  sword  in  his  h^d: 
but  1  will  bre^  Pharaoh's  arms,  and  he 
shall  groan  before  him  with  the  groan- 
ings  of  a  deadly  wounded  man.  ^>  But 
I  will  str^gthen  the  arms  of  the  king 
•of  Babylon,  and  the  arms  of  Pharaoh 
fihall  fall  down;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lobd,  when  I  shall  put 
my  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  he  shall  stretch  it  out 
fipon  the  land  of  Egypt.  <*)  And  I  will 
scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  na- 
tions,  and  disperee  them  among    the 
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countries ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  third 
m4>nihj  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  tJvat 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  me, 
saying,  (^)  Son  of  man,  speak  unto  Pha- 
raohking  of  Egypt,  and  to  his  multi- 
tude; 

Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness  P 
<^)  Behold,  the  Assyrian  wa^  a  cedar 
in  Lebanon  ^with  fair  branches,  and 
with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an 
high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among 
the  thick  boughs.  ^^)  The  waters  ^made 
him  great,  the  deep  'set  him  up  on  high 
with  her  rivers  running  round  about  his 
plants,  and  sent  out  her  ^little  rivers 
unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  (*^)  There- 
fore his  height  was  exalted  above  all 
the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs 
were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  be- 
came long  because  of  the  multitude  of 
waters,  *^when  he  shot  forth.  (^)  All  the 
'fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their 
yoimg,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 


^hich   would  have  been  some,  months   in   reaching 
Ohaldsa. 

(21)  I  have  broken.— This  is  in  the  perfect  tense, 
and  refers  to  the  breaking  of  the  power  of  Egypt  by 
the  former  conquests  of  Aasvria,  and  perhaps  especially 
to  the  great  battle  of  Garcnemish  (about  twenty  vears 
before),  in  which  Egrpt  received  a  blow  from  wmch  she 
never  recovered.  Tne  word  "roller"  would  be  better 
xmderstood  now  if  translated  bandage, 

(22)  rpii^e  Strong,  and  that  which  was  broken 
— i.e,,  the  whole  power  of  Egypt,  both  in  so  far  as 
already  crippled,  and  in  so  &r  as  it  still  retained 
strength. 

(23)  Will  scatter  the  Egyptians.— Repeated 
verbally  in  verse  26.    (See  Note  on  chapter  zxix.  12.) 

^  ^  ^  *  - 

This  chapter  consists  of  a  single  prophecy,  uttered  a 
little  less  iiian  two  months  after  the  previous  one,  and 
a  little  lees  than  two  months  before  the  destruction  o) 
the  Temple.  It  is  a  further  prophecy  against  Ej;ypt, 
but  so  couched  in  the  form  of  a  parable  that  it  all 
relates  to  Assyria,  ezcejpt  the  opening  (verses  1  and  2) 
and  dose  (verse  18),  which  bring  it  to  oear  upon  Egypt. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  comparison  with  Assyria  be- 
comes plain  when  it  is  remembered  that  she  liad  con- 
quered and  held  Egypt  in  vassalage,  and  had  then 
Herself  been  conqueiea  and  annihilated  only  thirty- 
seven  years  before  the  date  of  this  prophecy,  and  that 
by  the  same^  Ohaldffian  power  now  foretold  as  about 
to  execute  judgment  upon  Egypt.  Egypt  could  not 
hope  to  resist  tne  conqueror  of  her  conqueror.  There 
is  this  great  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  two 


empires:  Assyria  was  to  be  utterlv  supplanted  by 
Babylonia,  ana  its  nationality  blotted  out,  out  Egypt, 
as  the  prophet  had  already  foretold  (chap.  xzix.  14, 15), 
should  continue,  though  as  "  a  base  kingdom,"  stripped 
of  its  supremacy. 

The  form  of  parable  whereby  a  kingdom  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tree  has  already  appeared  in  chap,  xvii., 
and  is  also  used  in  Dan.  iv.  It  seems  to  be  a  Onaldfioan 
mode  of  representation.  As  is  the  custom  with 
Ezddel,  he  occasionally  interrupts  the  parable  by 
literal  utterances,  as  in  verse  ll,  and  partially  in 
verses  14 — 16. 

(2)  His  mtdtitude.— The  word  means  literally 
twnuUf  and  applies  to  the  multitude  as  influenced  by 
whatever  is  the  occasion  of  tumult :  their  wealth,  their 
idols,  their  sources  of  pride  of  every  kind. 

(3)  A  cedar  in  Lebanon. — ^Ijebanon  is  mentioned 
only  because  it  was  the  place  where  the  most  famous 
ceiurs  grew  in  their  greatest  perfection.  Assyria  did, 
indeed,  dt  one  time  possess  Lebanon,  but  this  was  never 
its  home  or  seat  of  empire.  The  word  "  shroud  "  in  the 
description  refers  to  the  thickness  of  the  shade  of  the 
branches. 

Among  the  thick  boughs. — Bather,  among  the 
ehuda.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xix.  11.  Oomp.  also  verses 
10, 14.) 

(4)  His  plants. — Should  rather  be,  his  plantation. 
Sent  out  her  little  rivers.— The  thought  is  that 

the  various  surrounding  and  subordinate  nations  were 
nourished  from  the  great  stream  of  prosperity  which 
swelled  the  power  ana  wealth  of  Assyria. 

(6)  All  the  fowls  of  heaven.  —  Oomp.    chap. 
zviL23;  Dan.  iv.  21. 
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^at  nations.  ^^^  Thus  was  he  fair  in 
greatness,  in  the  length  of  his 
branches :  for  his  root  was  by  great 
waters.  ^®^  The  cedars  in  the  *  garden 
of  God  could  not  hide  him:  the  fir 
trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and 
the  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his 
branches;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden 
of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  l^auty. 
<®>  I  have  made  him  fair  by  the  multi- 
tude of  his  branches:  so  that  all  the 
trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of 
God,  envied  him. 

(10)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  in 
height,  and  he  hath  shot  up  his  top 
among  the  thick  boughs,  and  his  heart 
is  lifted  up  in  his  height ;  (^i)  I  have 
therefore  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen;  ^he 
shall  surely  deal  with  him  :  I  have  driven 
him  out  for  his  wickedness.  (^)And 
strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations, 
have  cut  him  off,  and  have  left  him: 
upon  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  val- 
leys his  branches  are  fallen,  and  his 
boughs  are  broken  by  all  the  rivers  of 
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the  land ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
are  gone  down  from  his  shadow,  and 
have  left  him.  <^)  Upon  his  ruin  shall 
all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  remain,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon 
his  branches :  (i^>  to  the  end  that  none 
of  all  the  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  them- 
selves for  their  height,  neither  shoot  up 
their  top  among  the  thick  boughs,  nei- 
ther their  trees  ^stand  up  in  their  height, 
all  that  drink  water :  for  they  are  all 
delivered  unto  death,  to  the  nether  palts 
of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  children 
of  men,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the 
pit. 

(15)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Gon ;  In  the 
day  when  he  went  down  to  the  grave  I 
caused  a  mourning :  I  covered  the  deep 
for  him,  and  I  restrained  the  floods 
thereof,  and  the  great  waters  were 
stayed :  and  I  caused  Lebanon  ^to 
mourn  for  him,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  fainted  for  him.  (i*>I  made  the 
nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his 
fall,  when  I  cast  him  down  to  hell  with 
them  that  descend  into  the  pit :  and  all 
the  trees  of  Eden,  the  choice  and  best  of 


(8)  The  garden  of  G-od.— See  verses  9, 16, 18,-  also 
chap,  xxviii.  13.  This  is  not  a  representation  of  Assyria 
as  being  in  the  garden  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Tjrre  in 
chap,  xxviii.  18,  bnt  only  a  further  expression  of  its 
greatness  by  a  comparison  of  the  tree  representing  it 
with  the  trees  of  Paradise.  Yet  this  comparison  may 
have  been  suggested  b^  the  fact  that  the  traditionary 
site  of  Eden  was  withm  the  bounds  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  Fir  trees  are  generally  understood  to  be 
cypresses,  and  chestnut  to  be  plane-trees. 

(10)  Among  the  thick  boughs.— T^  clouds,  as 
in  verses  3  and  14,  and  chap.  xix.  11.  As  verses  3 — ^9 
have  described  Assyria's  greatness,  so  verses  10 — 14 
speak  of  her  fall.  This  was  now  a  past  event,  yet  is  in 
part  poetically  spoken  of  in  the  future  (verses  11,  13), 
making  the  whole  more  graphic  and  effective.  The 
future  may  also  have  been  used  because  the  object 
of  this  parable  is  not  Assyria,  but  Egypt,  whose  fall 
was  still  to  come.  At  the  outset  Assyria  is  directly 
addressed  in  the  second  person  in  the  vividness  of  the 
description,  but  the  third  person  is  used  afterwards. 
The  ground  of  the  jud^ent  upon  Assyria  is  its  pride, 
on  which  2  Kings  xviii.  32 — 35  may  be  considered  a 
commentary. 

(11)  The  mighty  one  of  the  heathen.  -—  The 
Ohaldfsan  monarch.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Assyria 
this  was  Nabupolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar's  father.  In 
this  verse,  and  partially  in  the  next,  the  prophet  drops 
his  figure  to  make  clear  literal  statements. 

(12)  Qone  down. — Because  the  cedar  is  represented 
as  growing  upon  the  height  of  Lebanon.  let  ''the 
people  of  the  earth  "  is  literal. 

(13)  Upon  his  ruin  shall  all  the  fowls. — There 
is  no  inconsistency  between  this  and  the  previous  verse. 
At  the  fall  all  nations  and  people  rash  away,  to  avoid 


becoming  involved  in  the  catastrophe ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  giant  cedar  is  prostrate,  they  gather  upon  it-s  trunk 
and  branches  to  fatten  upon  its  ruin. 

(1^)  Stand  up  in  their  height.— The  original  is 
more  closely  followed  by  the  margin,  starid  upon  them- 
selves for  their  height,  and  the  thought  is  that  the  trees 
(princes)  shall  no  longer  rely  on  their  own  strength  and 
be  infatuated  by  the  prosperity  which  has  been  g^ven 
them. 

All  that  drink  water  is  only  a  poetical  expression 
for  the  trees.  (Comp.  verse  16.)  In  the  constimt  men- 
tion of  water  and  rivers  throughout  this  parable  there 
may  be  a  covert  allusion  to  Egypt,  made  fertile  by  the 
irrigation  of  the  Nile. 

To  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth. — See  Note  on 
chap.  xxvi.  20.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  the 
figurative  is  again  exchanged  for  literal  language. 

(15)  I  covered  the  deep  for  him.— Verses  15—17 
describe  the  effect  of  Assyria's  fall.  Verse  15  speaks 
of  the  mourning  of  the  nations  and  of  the  dicing  npof 
the  streams,  or  sources  of  Assyria's  prosperity.  "The 
deep "  is  the  same  as  in  verse  4,  the  flood  of  waters 
which  fertilised  the  great  cedar ;  this  is  covered,  as  in 
mourning.  *'  Floods  "  is  the  same  word  as  "  rivers  "  in 
verse  4,  and  **  gi^at  waters  "  as  "  multitude  of  waters  " 
in  verse  5.  "To  mourn"  is,  literally,  to  be  hlach,  and 
the  sense  is  well  given  in  our  version,  although  the 
original  is  more  appropriate  to  the  figure  of  Lebanon 
with  its  cedars.  *'  The  trees  of  the  fiefi"  are,  of  course, 
the  subordinate  potentates,  who  are  dismayed,  '*  faint," 
at  Assyria's  fall.     (Comp.  chap.  xxvi.  15 — 18.) 

(16)  aell  is  here,  as  genendly,  Sheol,  or  Hades,  the 
world  of  the  departed. 

Shall  be  comforted. — Comp.  Isa.  xiv.  9,  10, 
which  was  probably  in  Ezekiel's  mmd. 
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A  like  Fate  in  store  far  Egypt 


EZEKIEL.  XXXII. 


LamievUfor  Pharaoh. 


Lebanon,  all  that  drink  water,  shall  be  I 
comforted  in  the  nether  parts  of  the 
earth.  <^)  They  also  went  down  into 
hell  with  him  nnto  them  that  he  slain 
with  the  sword ;  and  they  that  were  his 
arm,  that  dwelt  nnder  his  shadow  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathen.  <^®)  To  whom  art 
thou  thus  like  in  glory  and  in  greatness 
among  the  trees  o?  Eden?  yet  shalt  thou 
be  brought  down  with  the  trees  of  Eden 
unto  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth :  thou 
ehalt  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  with  them  that  he  slain  by  the 
sword.  This  is  Pharaoh  and  all  his 
multitude,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTEE  XXXn.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  twelfbh 
month,  in  the  first  aay  of  the  month, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 
me,  saying,  (^)  Son  of  man,  take  up  a 
lamentation  for  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  say  unto  him. 

Thou  art  like  a  young  lion  of  the  na- 
tions, and  thou  oH  as  a  ^  whale  in  the 
seas :  and  thou  camest  forth  with  thy 
rivers,  and  troubledst  the  waters  with 
thy  feet,  and  fouledst  their  rivers.  <*)Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  therefore 
*  spread  out  my  net  over  thee  with  a 
company  of  many  people ;  and  they  shall 


1  Or,  ((rai7<m. 


a  eh.  IS.  IB.  A  17. 
SO. 


s  Or.  M«  Umd  of 
tkjf  twimmtng. 


8  Or,  flaiteffKitk. 


KCaSf. 


b  In.  llL  10:  Joel 
S.  SI.  *  8.  15; 
MaUSLSa. 


4  KebJIghtaoftke 
ligktiH  heaven. 


6  Hebn  ihem  dark. 


8  Heb.,  fmwofce  to 
anger,  or,  gritf. 


I 


bring  thee  up  in  my  net.  <*^  Then  will  I 
leave  thee  upon  the  land,  I  will  east  thee 
forth  upon  the  open  field,  and  will  cause 
all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  to  remain 
upon  thee,  and  I  will  fill  the  beasts  of 
the  whole  earth  with  thee.  <*>  And  I  will 
lay  thy  flesh  upon  the  mountains,  and 
fill  the  valleys  with  thy  height.  <^>  I  will 
also  water  with  thy  blood  ^the  land 
wherein  thou  swimmest,  even  to  the 
mountains ;  and  the  rivers  shall  be  full 
of  thee.  ^^^  And  when  I  shall  *put  thee 
out,  *I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  make 
the  stars  thereof  dark ;  I  will  cover  the 
sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light.  (®)  All  the  ^bright 
lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  ^dark  over 
thee,  and  set  darkness  upon  thy  land, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  (®)  I  will  also  'vex 
the  hearts  of  many  people,  when  I  shall 
bring  thy  destruction  among  the  nations, 
into  the  countries  which  thou  hast  not 
known.  ^^^^Tea,  I  will  make  many 
people  amazed  at  thee,  and  their  kings 
shall  be  horribly  afraid  for  thee,  when  I 
shall  brandish  my  sword  before  them ; 
and  they  shall  tremble  at  every  moment, 
eveiy  man  for  his  own  life,  in  the  day  of 
thy  fall. 

<ii)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  The 
sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  shall  come 


(18)  To  whom  art  thou  thus  like.— In  this 
closinff  verse  the  whde  chapter  is  brought  to  a  point. 
Egypt,  like  Assyria  in  glory,  shall  be  like  her  in 
experience  of  the  judgments  of  Gk)d.  On  "oncir- 
enmciBed  "  comp.  Note  on  chap,  zxviii.  10. 

xxxn. 

This  chapter,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  prophecies 
^verses  1 — ^16, 17 — 82),  with  the  interval  of  only  a  fort- 
night between  them,  closes  the  series  at  once  against 
Egypt  and  against  foreign  nations.  The  former  of 
these  prophecies  is  a  further  declaration  of  the  approach- 
ing conquest  of  Egypt  by  "the  king  of  Babylon,'' 
while  the  latter  is  a  dim  over  its  fall,  like  the  diige 
over  Tyre  in  chap,  xxviii. 

(1)  In  the  twelfth  year.— This  was  one  year  and 
between  six  and  seren  months  after  the  des^uction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  when,  therefore,  one  gresi  hindrance  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  march  upon  Egypt  had  been  remored. 
It  is  also  nearly  two  months  (cnap.  xxxiii.  21)  since 
Ezekiel  had  heard  of  this  calandiy  through  a  f^tive. 
It  could  not  have  been  very  long  before  the  amTal  of 
the  fuffitiYe  Jews  in  Eg^ypt,  after  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah;  yet  that  it  was  somewhat  earlier  is  plain 
from  chap,  xxxiii.  24.  It  was  about  the  same  time  with 
the  similar  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (chaps,  xliil,  xliy.); 
but  as  the  date  both  of  the  murder  and  of  the  flight 
are  unknown  (except  that  the  former  occurred  in  the 
serenth  month — Jer.  xlL  1 — but  of  what  year  is  not 
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stated),  the  exact  chronological  relation  of  these  things 
must  remain  unoertun. 

(2)  As  a  whale, — Bather,  a  crocodile.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xxix.  3,  where  the  same  word  is  used.)  A  striking 
contrast  is  brought  out  in  this  verse  which  is  lost  in  our 
translation.  "  Thou  wast  compared  to  a  young  lion  of 
the  nations,"  t.6.,  their  leader  and  glory;  "but  thou 
wast  (really)  like  a  crocodile  in  the  seas,"  stirring  up 
and  fouling  the  rivers,  the  sources  of  their  prosperity. 

Thou  earnest  forth  with.— Better,  thou  dtdst 
hreah  forth  in  thy  rivers,  referring  to  the  crocodile 
basking  upon  the  iMuik,  and  suddenly  plunging  into  the 
stream  and  stirring  up  its  mud. 

(3)  Spread  out  my  net  over  thee.— The  figure 
(verses  4 — 6)  of  drawing  the  crocodile  to  land  and  cast- 
ing him  upon  the  desert  f pr  food  to  the  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  xxix.  4,  5.  (Comp.  also 
chap.  xxxi.  12, 13.)  In  verse  6, "  the  land  wherein  thou 
swimmest "  is,  HteraUv,  the  land  of  thine  outflow,  and 
may  be  taken  either  of  the  land  on  which  his  blood  is 
poured  out,  or,  more  probably,  the  land  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  now  to  be  watered  with  blood. 

(7)  Make  the  stars  thereof  dark.— This  verse 
follows  very  closely  Isa.  xiii.  10,  spoken  of  Babylon. 
In  this  and  the  following  verse  the  judgments  of  Gk)d 
are  described  in  the  common  prophetic  figure  of  changes 
in  the  heavenly  bodies.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xxx.  18, 
and  references  there.) 

W  Vex  the  hearts.— The  msxgm,jorov6ke  to  grief, 
is  better,  as  being  less  ambiguous.    "  Tny  destnicfion '' 


Lament  for  Egypt, 


EZEKIEL^    XXXII.     She  shall  FcUl  with  the  Uneircumeiaed. 


upon  thee.  WBy  the  swords  of  the 
mighty  will  I  cause  thj  multitude  to 
fail,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  all  of 
them  :  and  they  shall  spoil  the  pomp  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  multitude  thereof 
slmll  be  destroyed.  ^^^I  will  destroy 
also  all  the  beasts  thereof  from  beside 
the  great  waters ;  neither  shall  the  foot 
of  man  trouble  them  any  more,  nor  the 
hoofs  of  beasts  trouble  them.  <^*>  Then 
will  I  make  their  waters  deep,  and  cause 
their  rivers  to  run  like  oil,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  ^^)  When  I  shall  make  the  land 
of  Egypt  desolate,  and  the  countiy  shall 
be  ^  destitute  of  that  whereof  it  was  full, 
when  I  shall  smite  all  them  that  dwell 
therein,  then  shall  they  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD.  (^®)  This  is  the  lamentation 
wherewith  they  shall  lament  her:  the 
daughters  of  the  nations  shall  lament 
her :  they  shall  lament  for  her,  even  for 
Egypt,  and  for  all  her  multitude,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

(^^>  It  came  to  pass  also  in  the  twelfth 
year,  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 
me,  saying. 


1  Heb^  dtaolate 
from  tkefujinau 
thereof. 


s  Or.  the  award  it 
laid. 


n  Or,  ditimaitinif. 


0»)  Son  of  man,  wail  for  the  multi- 
tude of  Egypt,  and  cast  them  down, 
even  her,  and  the  daughters  of  the 
famous  nations,  unto  the  nether  parts 
of  the  earth,  with  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit.  (^)  Whom  dost  thou  pass 
in  beauty  9  go  down,  and  be  thou  laid 
with  the  imcircumcised.  <*>)  They  shall 
fall  in  the  midst  of  them  that  are  slain 
by  the  sword :  *she  is  delivered  to  the 
sword :  draw  her  and  all  her  multitudes. 
(^)  The  strong  among  the  mighty  shall 
speak  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  hell 
with  them  that  help  him :  they  are  gone 
down,  they  lie  uncircumcised,  slain  by 
the  sword.  <^>  Asshur  is  there  and  all 
her  company :  his  graves  are  about  him : 
all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword : 
(^)  whose  graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of 
the  pit,  and  her  company  is  round  about 
her  grave :  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by 
the  sword,  which  caused  ^terror  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  (^)  There  is  Elam 
and  all  her  multitude  round  about  her 
grave,  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the 
sword,  which  are  gone  down  uncircum- 
cised into  the  nether  parts  of  the  earthy 


meftns,  the  news  of  thy  deatruction.  Ajb  is  more  folly 
expressed  in  the  following  Terse,  the  fall  of  Egypt 
should  be  snch  a  striking  instance  of  Divine  judgment 
as  to  awaken  fear  in  every  nation  that  should  hear  of 
the  catastrophe. 

(IS)  Will  destroy  also  all  the  beasts  thereof 
ttom.  beside  the  great  waters.— The  figurative  de- 
scription of  this  and  the  following  verses  is  taken  from 
the  vast  herds  of  cattle  in  Egypt  going  to  the  river  to 
drink,  and  trampling  the  banks  and  disturbing  the 
water  with  their  feet  (comp.  verse  2).  These  represent 
the  restless  activity  and  stir  of  Egyptian  life,  and  its 
constant  disturbance  of  surrounding  nations.  With  its 
conquest  all  this  ceases,  and,  restrained  within  its  own 
boundaries,  Egypt  shall  no  longer  be  a  disturber. 

(U)  Deep  should  rather  be  rendered  quiet  When 
the  restless  ambition  of  Egvpt  should  be  curbed,  there 
would  come  about  peace  and  quiet  prosperity.  This  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  glance  forward  at  the 
Messianic  blessing  of  the  fiSnre;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  look  so  far. 

(10)  Daughters  of  the  nations  is  a  common 
enough  expression  for  the  nations  themselves,  but  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  connection  witiia  lamentation, 
since  the  lormiQ  mourning  of  the  East  was  always 
performed  by  women. 

(17)  The  fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  —  The 
month  itself  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  since  the  previous 
prophecy  was  in  the  twelfth,  or  last  month  of  tne  year, 
this  must  be  in  the  same.  There  was  thus  an  interval 
of  just  fourteen  davs  between  them.  This  dirge,  which 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  is  to  be  compared  with 
Isa.  xiv.,  on  which  it  is  evioentlv  founded. 

(18)  Cast  them  down,— llie  prophet  is  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  told  to  do  that  which  he  prophesies 


shall  be  done.  This  is  a  forcible  wav  of  stating  the 
certain  fulfilment  of  that  which  is  declared  by  Divine 
command. 

W  With  the  uncircumoised.— See  Note  on  chap, 
xxviii.  10.  All  question  as  to  the  use  of  circumcision 
among  the  Eg^tians  is  out  of  place;  the  word  is 
simply  used  as  the  ordinarv  phrase  for  the  heathen. 

(*)  Draw  her. — ^Viz.,  aown  to  her  ju^raent. 

(U)  Speak  to  him.— The  pronoun  osci&tes  between 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  because  the  thought  is 
partly  of  the  king  and  partly  of  the  kingdom.  Th& 
pronoun  is  determined  by  whichever  is  for  the  moment 
uppermost  in  the  prophet's  mind.  On  HeU,  see  Note  on 
cnap.  xxxL  16, 17.    li  occurs  also  at  verse  27. 

(SB)  Asshur  is  there.— In  the  previous  verses  we 
have  had  a  eenend  picture  of  the  fallen  nations  awaitinir 
to  receive  ^^t  as  their  companion ;  in  verses  22— 30 
there  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them,  with  a  few  words  about  each.  Some  of  them 
were  not  yet  fallen ;  but  in  this  prophetic  view  it  is 
their  ultimate  condition  which  rises  to  the  prophet's 
mind.  All  worldly  power  that  opposes  itself  to  Qoa  must 
go  down  and  share  the  judgment  soon  to  fall  on  Egypt. 

His  graves  are  about  him.— The  graves  of  tne 
people  are  about  those  of  their  monarch.  All  are 
fallen  together  into  one  common  ruin. 

(84)  There  is  Elam.— Jeremiah  had  alreadjr  pro- 

fhesied  against  Elam  twelve  years  before  ( Jer.  zlix.  34). 
Uam  is  substantially  equivalent  to  Persia,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  conqueied  by  Assyria  and  Ghaldsa. 
It  was  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  and  its  soldiers  had 
long  served  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  army.  It  was  by  the 
aid  of  Persia  that  he  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
Assyria.  It  was  by  a  subseauent  union  of  the  same 
Power  with  the  Modes  that  tne  Babylonian  power 
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With  oUier  Destroyed  Nations 


EZEJKIEL,  XXXIII. 


Egypt  also  shall  Suffer, 


whicli  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of 
the  living;  yet  have  thej  borne  their 
shame  with  them  that  go  dovm  to  the 
pit.  <^>  They  have  set  her  a  bed  in  the 
midst  of  the  slain  with  all  her  multi- 
tude :  her  graves  are  round  about  him : 
all  of  them  uncircumcised,  slain  by  the 
sword :  though  their  terror  was  caused 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  yet  have  they 
borne  their  shame  vrith  uiem  that  ^o 
dovni  to  the  pit :  he  is  put  in  the  mid9t 
of  <Aem  ihAjA  be  slain. 

(»)^rhere  is  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  all 
her  multitude:  her  graves  are  round 
about  him :  all  of  them  uncircumcised, 
slain  by  the  sword,  though  they  caused 
their  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
(27)  And  thev  shall  not  lie  vdth  the  migh^ 
that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircum(^3ed, 
which  are  gone  down  to  hell  ^vnth  their 
weapons  of  war:  and  they  have  laid 
their  swords  under  their  heads,  but  their 
iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bones, 
though  they  were  the  terror  of  the 
mighty  id  the  land  of  the  living.  (^)Yea, 
thou  shalt  b«)  broken  in  the  midst  of 


1  Heb.,  wtth  wea- 


S  Heb^  0fM»»  or. 


the  uncircumcised,  and  shalt  lie  with 
them  that  are  slain  with  the  sword. 

(^)  There  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all 
her  princes,  which  with  their  mieht  are 
^laid  by  them  that  were  slain  by  the 
sword :  they  shall  lie  with  the  uncir- 
cumcised, and  with  them  that  go  down 
to  the  pit.  (^)  There  be  the  princes  of 
the  north,  all  of  them,  and  all  the  Zi- 
donians,  which  are  gone  down  with  the 
slain ;  with  their  terror  they  are  ashamed 
of  their  might ;  and  they  lie  imcircum- 
cised  with  them  that  be  slain  by  the  sword, 
and  bear  their  shame  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit. 

(^)  Pharaoh  shall  see  them,  and  shall 
be  comforted  over  all  his  multitude,  even 
Pharaoh  and  aU  his  army  slain  by  the 
sword,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (^>  For  I 
have  caused  my  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living :  and  he  shall  be  laid  in  the  midst 
of  the  imcircumcised,  with  them  that  are 
slain  with  the  sword,  even  l^haraoh  and 
all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XXXin.—('>  Again  the 


overthrowii.  Not  nntil  after  that  union  did  Persia 
become  a  very  prominent  nation.  It  continued  a  great 
Power  nntil  its  conc^nest  by  Alexander.  The  prophet 
is  therefore  anticipating  the  events  of  the  f utorie  when 
he  represents  Elam  as  ahready  in  the  pit.  But,  as 
before  said,  his  thought  looks  on  to  the  ultimate  result, 
without  making  prominent  the  comparative  dates  of 
the  future.  It  is  possible,  however,  so  far  to  separate 
Elam  from  Persia  as  to  look  upon  the  former  as  one  of 
those  nations  out  of  whose  nuns  the  latter  arose,  and 
in  this  case  Elam  was  already  past.  The  former  inter- 
pretation seems  preferable. 

(26)  There  is  Meshech,  Tubal.  — See  Note  on 
chap,  xxvii.  13.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  historical  data 
for  the  exact  time  of  the  fall  of  these  more  obscure 
kingdoms;  but  at  this  period  of  the  world  these 
smaller  states  were  being  rapidly  swallowed  up  and 
absorbed  by  the  greater  Powers  who  were  contending 
for  the  world's  empire.  Meshech  and  Tubal,  like 
Persia,  do  not  appear  at  this  time  to  hare  yet  attained 
their  greatest  development. 

(27)  And  they  shall  not  lie.— If  this  be  the  correct 
translation,  then  a  distinction  is  implied  between  these 
nations  and  the  others.  The  others  hare  been  honour- 
ably buried  "  with  their  weapons  of  war,"  while  these 
come  to  a  more  disgraceful  end.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  take  it  as  a  question  (which  the  Hebrew  fully  admits): 
"  ShaU  they  not  ?  "  Ac. 

^  Their  iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bonea^ 
t.e.,  they  shall  die  in  their  iniquihf.  As  we  say  in 
English,  their  sins  shall  be  upon  their  heads. 

(»)  There  is  Edom.— Edom  had  been  long  since 
conquered  and  almost  destroyed  by  Israel,  but  had 
again  reyived  to  mock  at  her  calami^  (chap.  xxv.  12 — 
14).  It  was  soon,  like  its  neighbours,  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  armies  of  Nebuchadneoar. 
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(30)  iriie  princes  of  the  north.— The  word  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  princes  of  Edom  in  ^rse 
29.  That  refers  to  the  heads  of  the  Edomite  tribes, 
but  this  is  thought  to  imply  enfeoffed  or  vassal  princes. 
However  this  may  be,  nom  the  connection  with  the 
Zidonians  it  is  clear  that  not  the  far  north  is  in- 
tended, but  perhaps  chieftains  of  Syria,  Damascus,  and 
the  like. 

The  Zidonians.— With  the  rise  of  Tyre,  Zidon 
had  long  since  lost  its  pre-eminence  among  tne  Fhoeni. 
cian  cities;  but  it  was  still  an  imponant  and  an 
independent  dty,  and  was  doomed  to  far  greater  humi- 
liation in  the  future. 

(^)  Shall  be  comforted.— Gomp.  chap.  xxzi.  16. 

Here  closes  the  series  of  prophecies  against  f  orei^ 
nations.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  prophecies 
against  them  in  chaps,  xxzv.,  xxxviii.,  and  xxxix. ;  but 
these,  as  already  saia,  have  much  more  of  the  character 
of  promises  to  Israel  than  of  simple  denunciation  of 
their  enemies.  The  greater  part  of  this  series  was 
uttered  between  the  investment  and  the  close  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  a  time  during  which  the  prophet 
was  to  be  dumb  towards  the  children  of  his  people,  and 
at  the  dose  of  which  his  mouth  was  again  to  be  opened. 
At  ^is  time,  therefore,  his  prophetic  gifts  were  appro- 
priately exercised  towards  roreigners,  and  at  the  close, 
with  the  renewal  of  his  instructions  to  Israel,  a  fresh 
charge  is  given  as  a  sort  of  fresh  induction  to  his  pro- 
phetic office  (chap,  zxxiii.  1 — SO). 

xxxin. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  communications  (verses 
1—20  and  21—83).  The  first  of  them  is  without  date, 
but  at  least  a  very  probable  conjecture  may  be  formed 
of  the  time  when  it  was  uttered.     In  verses  21,  22,  it 


Duty  of  the  WaJUhman. 


EZEKIEL,  XXXni. 


EzekieVs  Duty  the  same. 


word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  me,  say- 
ing, (^)  Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  children 
of  thy  people,  and  say  unto  them, 

^  When  I  bring  the  sword  upon  a  laud, 
if  the  people  of  the  land  take  a  man  of 
their  coasts,  and  set  him  for  their  watch- 
man :  <^)  if  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come 
upon  the  land,  he  blow  the  trumpet,  and 
warn  the  people ;  (*^  then  ^whosoever 
heareth  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
taketh  not  warning ;  if  the  sword  come, 
and  take  him  away,  his  blood  shall  be 
upon  his  own  head.  ^^)  He  heard  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  took  not 
warning;  his  blood  shaUbeupon  him. 
But  he  that  taketh  warning  shall  de- 
liver his  soul.  (^)  But  if  the  watchman 
see  the  sword  come,  and  blow  not  the 
trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not  warned ; 
if  the  sword  come,  and  take  cuny  person 
from  aonong  them,  he  is  taien  \Zj  in 
his  iniquity  ;  but  his  blood  will  I  require 
at  the  watchman's  hand. 

(7>  «So  thou,  O  son  of  man,  I  have  set 
thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel;  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the 
word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from 
me.  (^)  TVTien  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  0 
wicked  man^  thou  shalt  surely  die;  if 
thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked 
from  his  way,  that  wicked  wfiLu  shall  die 
in  his  iniquiiy ;  but  his  blood  will  I  re- 
quire at  tlune  hand.  (^)  Nevertheless,  if 
thou  warn  the  wicked  of  his  way  to  turn 
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from  it ;  if  he  do  not  turn  from  his  way, 
he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  thou 
hast  delivered  thy  soul. 

(10)  Therefore,0  thou  son  of  man,  speak 
unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  Thus  ye  speak, 
saying.  If  our  transgressions  and  our 
sins  he  upon  us,  and  we  pine  away  in 
them,  how  should  we  then  live  ?  <^^)  Say 
unto  them.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Gon, 
^I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from 
his  way  and  Kve :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 

Jour  evil  ways ;  for  *why  will  ye  die,  0 
ouse  of  Israel? 

<")  Therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  say 
unto  the  children  of  thy  people.  The 
''righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not 
dehver  him  in  the  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion :  as  for  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  thereby  in  the 
day  that  he  tumeth  from  his  wicked- 
ness ;  neither  shall  the  righteous  be 
able  to  live  for  his  righteouvnese  in  the 
day  that  he  sinneth.  ^^)  When  I  shall 
say  to  the  righteous,  that  he  shall  surely 
live ;  if  he  trust  to  his  own  righteous- 
ness, and  commit  iniquity,  all  lus  right- 
eousnesses shall  not  be  remembered;  but 
for  his  iniquiiy  that  he  hath  committed, 
he  shall  die  for  it.  <^*>  Again,  when  I 
say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely 
die ;  if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  'that 
which  is  lawful  and  risfht ;  (^>  if  the 
wicked  restore  the  pled|e,  ^ve  Igain 


is  said  that  Ezekiel  was  informed  in  the  morning  by  a 
f affitive  from  Jerusalem  of  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  chap.  xxiy.  27, 
liis  **  mouth  was  opened,  and  I  was  no  more  dumb." 
But  it  is  added  in  verse  22  that  "the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  me  in  the  eyeninff,  afore  he  that  was 
escaped  came."  It  is  clear,  then,  ^t  Ezekiel  uttered 
some  prophecy  on  the  evening  before  that  recorded  in 
the  latter  pi^  of  the  chapter,  while  there  is  none 
bearing  sucn  a  date.  The  prophecy  of  the  earlier  part 
is,  howeyer,  just  such  an  one  as  might  be  expected  at 
that  time  ;  for  it  is  a  renewal  of  the  charge  to  him  in 
his  work  on  entering  afresh  on  his  prophetic  actiyity 
towards  Israel.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  is  the  prophecy  of  the  evening  before 
he  receiyed  the  official  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  is  placed,  like  all  his  other  prophecies  (except  those 
against  foreign  nations),  in  its  proper  chronological 
order. 

The  prophecy  itself  is  an  amplification  of  the  charge 
^iyen  m  chap.  iii.  16—21,  but  also  with  constant  re- 
ference to  chap,  xyiii. 

(2)  Set  him  for  their  watchman.— >The  same 
figure  as  in  chap.  iii.  17.  Verses  2 — 9  form  the  in. 
troduction  to  this  renewed  commission,  and  closely 
correspond  to  chap.  iii.  17 — 21.    Yet  these  yerses  haye 


also  a  distinct  retrospectiye  object,  and  explain  to  the 
people  why  he  had  hitherto  spoken  to  them  so  much 
of  judgments  and  in  such  warning  tones ;  this  had  been 
his  dnfy,  both  in  obedience  to  God's  commands  and  in 
regard  for  their  welfare,  and  it  would  still  be  his  duty 
in  the  future.  The  passage  is  too  clear  to  need  com- 
ment. 

(10)  How  should  we  then  live  P— Formerly, 
when  the  prophet  had  giyen  them  warning  of  im- 
pending ju<](gment8,  the  people  had  refused  to  belieye ; 
now,  howeyer,  when  those  judgments  had  been  realised, 
they  despaired,  and  cried  out,  "  If  all  this  is  in  punish, 
ment  for  our  sins,  how  can  there  yet  be  any  hope 
forusP" 

W  I  have  no  pleasure.— Oomp.  chap,  xyiii  28,32. 
Ezekiel  meets  the  despair  of  the  people  by  the  assur. 
ance,  long  before  giyen  in  another  connection,  that 
the  Creator  and  Fatiier  of  all  can  haye  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  any,  and  adds  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
repentance  that  they  may  be  sayed.  Yet  it  was  yery 
important  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  Gk>d,  and  the 
prophet  therefore,  in  the  following  yerses  (12 — ^20), 
briefly  reiterates  tlie  teaching  of  chap,  xyiii.  in  regard 
to  the  indiyidual  responsibility  of  eyery  one  for  himself 
before  God.  This  teaching  has  already  been  explained 
under  chap,  xyiii. 
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TliS  Prophets  Mouth  Opened. 


that  he  had  robbed,  walk  in  the  statutes 
•of  life,  without  committing  iniquity ; 
he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die. 
<i«)  None  of  his  sins  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted shall  be  mentioned  unto  him:  he 
hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right; 
he  shall  surely  live. 

<^^)  Yet  the  children  of  thy  people  say. 
The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal :  but 
as  for  them,  their  way  is  not  equal. 
<i8)  When  the  righteous  tumeth  from  his 
righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity, 
he  shall  even  die  thereby.  ^")  But  \i  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  wickedness,  and 
do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  live  thereby. 

^^^  Yet  ye  say,  *The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  not  equal.  0  ye  house  of  Israel, 
I  will  judge  you  every  one  after  his 
ways. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  our  captiviiy ,  ui  the  tenth  months 
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in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  ihat  one 
that  had  escaped  out  of  Jerusalem  came 

•The  city  is  smitten. 


unto  me,  sai 

(22)  jf  Q^  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
me  in  the  evening,  afore  he  that  was 
escaped  came;  and  had  opened  my 
mouth,  until  he  came  to  me  in  the 
morning ;  and  my  mouth  was  opened, 
and  I  was  no  more  ^dumb. 

(®)  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  ^^>  Son  of  man,  they 
that  inhabit  those  wastes  of  the  land  of 
Israel  speak,  saying,  Abraham  was  one, 
and  he  inherited  the  land :  but  we  are 
many ;  the  land  is  given  us  for  inherit- 
ance. <^>  Wherefore  say  unto  them, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Ye  eat  with 
the  blood,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  toward 
your  idols,  and  shed  blood:  and  shall 
ye  possess  the  land  P  (^)  Ye  stand  upon 
your  sword,  ye  work  abomination,  and 
ye  defile  every  one  his  neighbour's  wife: 


(21)  In  the  twelfth  year.— Oomp.  2  Kings  xxv. 
8;  Jer.  lii.  12.  It  was  now  a  year  and  five  months 
since  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
And  this  seems  to  be  a  long  time  to  be  oocnpied  in 
carrying  the  news  to  Chaldea.  The  news  itsefi  must 
have  reached  Babylon  long  since,  but  Ezekiel  was  to 
receive  the  tidings,  doubtless  with  full  and  circumstun- 
tial  details,  from  the  mouth  of  a  fugitive,  and  there  are 
reasons  why  this  could  not  well  have  occurred  earlier. 
After  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  general,  Nebuzaradan, 
took  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  abundant  spoil  to 
cany  them  to  Babylon  (Jer.  lii.  15 — 21).  He  first 
took  them  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Biblah,  where  a  few 
were  executed,  and  some  time  must  have  been  occupied 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  desolated  land.  After 
this,  the  journey  of  the  captives,  carrying  along  with 
them  the  weighty  spoil,  was  a  slow  one,  and  perhaps 
with  frequent  halts.  We  know  from  Ezra  vii.  9  that 
the  retuniing  captives,  not  thus  hindered,  occupied 
exactly  four  months  in  the  journey  from  Babvlon  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  tnat  it 
should  have  been  four  times  as  long  from  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  arrival  of  the  captives  in  Ohiddea. 
This  prophecy  was  nearly  two  montns  Ix^ore  that  re- 
corded in  chap,  xxxii. 

(22)  Was  upon  me.— The  sentence  becomes  clearer 
by  translating  this  in  the  pluperf. :  The  hand  of  the 
Juord  h€ul  been  (already)  upon  me, 

(23)  Then  the  word.— There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  following  prophecy  was  uttered  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive ;  but  thete  may  have 
been  a  short  interval.  None  of  the  prophecies  from 
this  point  to  the  close  of  chap,  xxxix.  are  dated.  Chaps. 
xL — ^xlviii.  form  one  continuous  prophecy,  which  closes 
the  book,  and  is  dated  more  than  twelve  years  after  the 
present  one.  We  are  then  to  suppose  tliat  the  prophe- 
cies, to  chap,  xxxix.  inclusive,  were  uttered  at  intervals 
during  these  twelve  years,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
fixing  their  dates  more  exactly. 

(24^  Inhabit  those  wastes.— It  is  said  in  2  Kings 
^  12,  22 ;  Jer.  lii.  16,  xl.,  that  the  poor  of  the  peoj^e 


were  left  in  the  land  for  vine-dressers  and  for  husband- 
men,  and  that  these  were  joined  by  fugitive  Jews  from 
Moab  and  Ammon  and  other  places.  It  is  to  these  that 
the  present  part  of  this  prophecy  (verses  23 — ^29)  is 
addressed,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  murder  of  Oedaliah, 
and  consequent  fiignt  into  Egypt,  had  not  yet  taken 
place. 

Abraham  was  one  .  .  .  we  are  many.— The 
argument  used  by  these  people  was  a  simple  one :  the 
land  was  promised  to  Aorajiam  and  his  seed  in  per. 
petuity.  He  was  but  one,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled ; 
we,  hia  seed,  are  many,  and  it  cannot  fail  us.  This  dis- 
position to  rely  upon  their  descent  from  Abraham  was 
characteristic  of  the  Jews  in  all  ages  (see  Matt.  iii.  9 ; 
John  viii.  33 — 39).  The  same  tendency  to  trust  in  the 
external  privileges  given  them  is  apt  to  be  found  in  all 
f^es  among  those  ^ose  hearts  are  alienated  from  Crod. 
Tnese  Jews,  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  prophet's  reproofs, 
passed  ^m  one  subterfuge  to  another.  First  it  was 
that  Gk>d  would  not  abandon  His  holy  city  and  Temple ; 
then  that  the  judgments  were  so  far  in  the  future  that 
they  need  cause  no  present  alarm ;  now,  when  these 
warnings  had  all  been  fulfilled,  they  clung  to  the  fact 
that  the  land  was  theirs  by  promise,  forgetting  the 
conditions  which  had  been  attached  from  the  first  to  its 
enjoyment. 

(25)  Ye  eat  with  the  blood.— The  people  who 
remained  in  the  land  went  on  as  before  in  their  course 
of  sin.  The  crimes  here  charged  upon  them  (verses  25, 
26)  are  the  same  as  those  all  along  alleged  against 
them,  and  Jeremiah  gives  a  sad  picture  of  their  open 
rebellion  against  the  express  commands  of  Qod  (Jer. 
xlii.,  xliii.).  This  particular  sin  of  eating  flesh  with 
the  blood  had  been  repeatedly  forbidden,  nrst  to  Noah 
((3en.  ix.  4),  and  again  under  the  Law  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii. 
26,  xvii.  10—14 ;  Dent.  xii.  16). 

(26)  Ye  stand  upon  your  sword.— Not  to  engu^e 
in  war,  which  cannot  here  be  thought  of,  but  to  taJce 
part  in  individual  crimes  of  violence. 

(^)  In  the  forts— is  rather,  in  the  natural  fast- 
nesses  in  which  the  land  abounded. 
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Hypocrisy  of  ike  Feoph^ 


and  shall  ye  possess  the  land?  (^>Say 
thon  thus  nnto  them,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  As  I  Uye,  surely  they  that 
are  in  the  wastes  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  him  that  is  in  the  open  field  will  I 
give  to  the  beasts  ^to  be  devoured,  and 
tiiey  that  be  in  the  forts  and  in  the 
caves  shall  die  of  the  pestilence.  <^)For 
I  will  lay  the  land  'most  desolate,  and 
the  'pomp  of  her  strength  shall  cease; 
and  the  mountains  of  Israel  shall  be 
desolate,  that  none  shall  pass  through. 
(29)  Then  shall  they  know  that  I  am  the 
LoBD,  when  I  have  laid  the  land  most 
desolate  because  of  all  their  abomina- 
tions which  they  have  comijoitted. 

(90)  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children 
of  thy  people  still  are  talking  against 
thee  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of  the 
houses^  and  speak  one  to  another,  every 
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one  to  his  brother,  saying.  Come,  I  pray 
you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that 
Cometh  forth  from  the  Lobd.  (9^)  And 
they  come  imto  thee  '  as  the  people 
Cometh,  and  ^they  sit  before  thee  as  my 
people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
they  will  not  do  them :  for  with  their 
mouth  ^they  shew  much  love,  hut  their 
heart  goeth  after  their  covetousness. 
(^)And,  lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  *a 
very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a. 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument:  for  they  hear  thy  words, 
but  they  do  them  not.  (**)Aiid  when 
this  Cometh  to  pass,  (lo,  it  will  come,) 
then  shall  they  know  that  a  prophet 
hath  been  among  them. 

CHAPTER   XXXIV.  —  («  And  the 
word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  me,  say- 


(^)  Most  desolate.— When  the  people  of  the  nor- 
thern kingdom  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  the  land 
had  been  re-populated  by  colonies  brongnt  from  Tariona 
qoarters  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  the  ten  tribes  were 
not  to  retnm ;  but  now  the  land  of  Judah  was  to  be 
left  utterly  desolate  and  uninhabited,  that  it  might  yet 
be  re-oocnpied  by  the  returning  exiles.  The  complete 
dispersion  of  the  people,  not  to  be  effected  even  by  war 
ana  conquest,  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  flight  of 
the  remnant  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  5^-7),  in  consequence 
of  their  fears. 

(30)  The  children  of  thy  people.— The  few  re- 
maining verses  of  this  chapter  are  concerned  with  those 
in  exile— perhaps  not  so  much  those  who  had  been  with 
Ezekiel  all  along  as  fresh  captives  of  a  worse  moral 
character  now  just  brought  from  Jerusalem.  Yet  of 
them  all  alike  it  was  still  true  that  they  were  much  more 
ready  to  listen  with  deferential  air  to  the  words  of 
the  prophet  than  to  take  them  to  tiieir  hearts  and  act 
upon  them  in  their  life.  The  prophet  is  here  warned 
(verses  SO — 33)  not  to  be  misled  by  the  apparent  com- 
pliance of  the  people,  as  he  had  been  before  stren^^ened 
against  their  opposition  (chap.  iiL  8,  9) ;  but  it  must 
have  carried  a  pang  deep  into  his  heart  to  know  how 
superficial  was  the  effect  of  those  labours  to  which  he 
haa  devoted  himself  with  such  faithfulness. 

Against  thee. — ^Bather,  of  thee.  The  people  are 
not  represented  as  opposed  to  Ezekiel,  but  rather  as 
enjoying  his  eloquence,  and  talking  about  him  as  they 
met  one  another,  but  without  any  serious  effort  to 
follow  his  counsels — ^much  like  the  treatment  of  a 
popular  preacher  by  his  people  at  the  present  day^. 

By  the  walls  and  in  tne  doors.— Better,  withi/n 
the  toalle.  The  meaning  is,  both  privately  and  publicly. 

(81)  As  the  people  oometh.— In  the  original, 
aceording  to  the  coming  of  a  people — t.e.,  in  crowds. 
In  the  following  clause,  "  as  my  people,"  there  is  an 
emphasis  on  the  pronoun,  as  the  true  people  of  GkxL 
Such  was  their  outward  bearing,  while  their  inward 
disposition  was  far  different. 

^)  When,  this  oometh  to  pass.—"  This  "  refers 
to  what  the  prophet  is  eommissioned  to  utter.  By  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  of  judgment  they  had 
already  been  brought  to  an  outward  recognition  of  his 


authority;  it  remained  that  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  yet  to  come  their  hearts,  or  at  least  the 
nearts  of  the  better  part  of  them,  should  be  bowed  in 
true  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  as  made  known 
through  him. 

XXXIV. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  after  the 
fulfilment  of  the  great  judgment  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  is  consolatory  in  its  character,  and  full  of 
rich  promises  to  the  afflicted  people  of  God.  But  as 
this  necessarily  involves  denunciations  of  the  oppressors 
and  enemies  of  the  people,  it  will  aid  in  obtaining  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  to  make  a  brief  summaiy  of  the 
contents  of  chaps,  xxxiv. — xxxix.  in  their  Htenu  inter- 

S rotation.  Chap,  xxxiv.  announces  that  the  Lord  will 
eliver  His  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  selfish  and 
wicked  shepheras  who  have  injured  and  oppressed 
them,  and  wiU  Himself  feed,  protect,  and  bring  bless- 
ings to  them  through  His  servant  David.  Chap. 
XXXV.:  Because  Edom  has  always  hated  Israel,  and 
sought  to  possess  itself  of  her  land  in  the  time  of  her 
distress,  therefore  its  own  land  shall  become  a  per- 
petual desolation.  Chap,  xxxvi. :  On  the  other  hand, 
Israel's  land  shall  be  restored  to  prosperity  for  the 
Lord's  own  sake;  His  people,  gathered  from  the 
nations,  shall  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  renewed  in 
heart,  and  ereatly  multiplied,  and  their  land  made  like 
a  gimien  of  Gkxi.  Chap,  xxxvii. :  The  house  of  Israel, 
which  has  become  like  dry  bones,  shall  be  raised  to 
new  life,  its  two  divided  kingdoms  re-unitod,  and  their 
sins  forgiven;  and  Ghod  will  make  them  dwell  in  their 
land,  under  the  sovereignty  of  David,  with  a  perpetual 
covenant  of  peace  with  Himself,  and  He  will  establish 
TTin  sanctuary  among  them  for  ever.  Chaps,  xxxviii., 
xxxix.:  Finally,  although  the  Lord  wiU  bring  their 
enemies  against  them  with  a  powerful  array,  yet  He 
will  ultimately  destroy  these  foes,  have  compassion  on 
Israel,  and  hide  His  face  from  His  people  no  more 
for  ever.  The  meaniuff  of  these  prophecies  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  its  place. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  consists  ox  three  parts:  in  the  first 
(verses  1 — 10)  the  unfaithful  shepherds  are  denounced, 
and  God  promises  to  take  His  flock  out  of  their  hands  ; 
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ing,  (^>  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against 
the  'shepherds  of  Israel,  prophesy,  and 
say  tinto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  tmto  the  shepherds ;  Woe  he  to  the 
shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed  them- 
selves !  should  not  the  shepherds  feed 
the  flocks  ?  <^)  Te  eat  the  fat,  and  ye 
clothe  you  with  the  wool,  ye  kill  them 
that  are  fed :  but  ye  feed  not  the  flock. 
<^)The  diseased  have  ye  not  strength- 
ened, neither  have  ye  healed  that  which 
was  sick,  neither  lutve  ye  bound  up  that 
which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which 
was  lost;  but  with  ^ force  and  with 
cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them.  ^*>  And 
they  were  scarttered,  ^because  there  is  no 
shepherd :  and  they  became  meat  to  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  when  they  were 
scattered.  (^)  My  sheep  wandered  throu&rh 
aU  the  mountaL,  Jd  upon  every  hi|h 
hill :  yea,  my  flock  was  scattered  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none  did 
search  or  seek  after  them, 

^^>  Therefore,  ye  shepherds,  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  y  ^^  As  1  live,  saith 
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the  Lord  God,  surely  because  my  flock 
became  a  prey,  and  my  flock  became 
meat  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  because 
there  was  no  shepherd,  neither  did  my 
shepherds  search  for  my  fiock,  but  the 
shepherds  fed  themselves,  and  fed  not 
my  fiock ;  <*)  therefore,  O  ye  shepherds^ 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  (*)  Thiis 
saith  the  Lord  God;  Behold,  I  am, 
against  the  shepherds;  and  I  will  re-* 
quire  my  fiock  at  their  hand,  and  cause 
tiiem  to  cease  from  feeding  the  fiock ; 
neither  shaU  the  shepherds  feed  them- 
selves  any  more ;  for  I  will  deliver  my 
fiock  from  their  mouth,  that  they  may 
not  be  meat  for  them. 

^^^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be- 
hold, I,  even  I,  will  both  search  my  sheep, 
and  seek  them  out.  (^)  ^As  a  shepherd 
seeketh  out  his  fiock  in  the  day  tlmt  he 
is  among  his  sheep  that  are  scattered ; 
so  will  I  seek  out  my  sheep,  and  will  de- 
liver them  out  of  all  places  where  they 
have  been  scattered  in  the  cloudy  and 
dark  day.  (^)And  I  will  bring  them 
out  from  the  people,  and  gather  them 
from  the  countries,  and  will  bring  them 


m  the  second  (verses  11—22),  He  declares  that  He  will 
Himself  take  charge  of  the  flock,  gather  it  together, 
feed  it  in  good  pastures  in  Israel,  and  root  out  tne  evil 
from  it;  while  m  the  last  part  (verses  23—^1)  He 
promises  to  appoint  David  as  His  shepherd  over  it,  to 
make  with'  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  and  to  bless  the 
land  with  all  froitfnlness,  so  that  thev  shall  recognise 
Him  as  their  Grod,  and  that  there  shall  be  communion 
between  them.  The  whole  chapter  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  amplification  of  the  short  prophecy  in  Jer. 
xxiii.  1 — 8. 

(2)  Shepherds  of  IsraeL— This  is  a  common 
Scriptural  expression  for  rulers,  and  the  whole  context 
shows  that  these  are  the  persons  here  intended.  In 
the  passage  in  Jer.  xxiii.  they  are  treated  under  this 
name  separately  from  the  prophets  and  priests,  and 
also  in  Jer.  ii.  o  they  are  distinguished  from  prophets 
and  priests.  The  name  itself  is  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate one,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  use  throughout 
the  East,  but  especiaily  in  Israel,  from  the  time  when 
David  was  taken  from  the  care  of  the  flocks  to  feed 
the  Lord's  people.  (Gomp.  2  Sam.  v.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
70,  71.) 

That  do  feed  themselyes.— This  selfishness  is 
characteristic  of  the  unfaithful  shepherd  (comp.  John 
z.  1 — ^17),  and  is  enlarged  upon  in  verses  3,  4.  The 
history  shows  that  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  eminentlv 
true  A  the  rulers,  and  especially  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

(5)  They  were  scattered,  because  .  .  .  .—The 
calamities  of  the  people  are  attributed  to  the  fault  of 
the  rulers,  not  because  the  people  themselves  were  free 
from  sin — ^the  contrary  has  luready  been  abundantly 
asserted  in  this  book — ^but  because  the  people's  sins 
were  largely  due  to  the  evil  example,  the  idolatries, 
the  oppressions,  and  the  disobedien<ie  of  their  rulers. 


W  My  sheep  wandered. — In  the  pronouns,  my 
sheep  and  im  flock,  Grod  again  claims  the  people  for 
His  own.  Without  proper  guides,  they  have  indeed 
strayed  far  away  from  Him,  and  there  nas  been  none 
to  inquire  after  or  seek  them  out  in  their  lost  condition. 
The  two  words  9earch  and  seek  refer,  the  former  to 
asking  or  inquiring,  the  latter  to  searching  after. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  plainly  the  first  act  of 
mercy  to  the  flock  must  be  the  removal  of  the  unfaith- 
ful sh^herds.  This  is  promised  (verses  7 — 10),  but, 
after  Ezekiel's  manner,  with  reiterated  declaration  of 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  shepherds. 

(^1)  Behold,  I,  even  I.— The  rich  promises  of  the 
following  verses  are  all  essentially  contuned  in  this, 
that  Jehovah  Himself  will  be'the  Shepherd  of  His  flock. 
It  is  the  same  assurance  as  that  g^ven  by  the  Saviour 
in  John  x.,  and  here,  as  there,  must  necessarily  be 
understood  spiritually.  In  the  following  verses  many 
promises  are  given  of  an  earthly  and  temporary 
character,  and  these  were  fulfilled  partly  in  the  re- 
storation from  exile,  partly  in  the  fflorious  deliverance 
of  the  Church  from  its  foes  under  &e  Maccabees.  But 
these  deliverances  themselves-  were  but  types  of  the 
more  glorious  Messianic  deliverance  of  the  future,  and 
necessary  means  whereby  it  was  secured.  The  promise 
of  that  deliverance  could  only  be  brought  at  all  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  people  by  setting  it  forth  in 
earthly  language,  just  as  even  now  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  understand  the  glories  of  the  Church  triumphant^ 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  sensible  images  in  which 
Scrif^ture  has  portrayed  them.  Far  less  was  it  possible 
to  this  people,  so  much  behind  us  in  spiritual  education 
and  enlightenment. 

(13)  Bring  them  to  their  own  land.— It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  figurative 
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to  their  own  land,  and  feed  them  upon 
the  mountains  of  Israel  by  the  rivers, 
and  in  all  the  inhabited  places  of  the 
-country.  (^*>  I  will  feed  them  in  a  ffood 
putori,  and  upon  the  high  mounLns 
of  Israel  shall  their  fold  be  :  there  shall 
they  lie  in  a  good  fold,  and  m  a  fat 
pasture  shall  they  feed  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel.  ^^^  I  will  feed  .my  flock, 
and  I  will  cause  them  to  lie  down,  saith 
the  Lord  Gon.  (^*>  I  will  seek  that  which 
was  lost,  and  bring  again  that  which 
was  driven  away,  and  will  bind  up  that 
^hich  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen 
that  which  was  sick :  but  I  will  destroy 
the  fat  and  the  strong ;  I  will  feed  them 
with  judgment. 

(^>  And  CM  /or  you,  O  my  flock,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  Behold,  I  judge 
between  ^cattle  and  cattle,  between  the 
rams  and  the  ^he  goats.  <^^)  Seemeth  it 
a  small  thing  unto  you  to  have  eaten  up 
the  good  pasture,  but  ye  must  tread 
down  with  your  feet  the  residue  of  your 
pastures  9  and  to  have  drunk  of  the  deep 
waters,  but  ye  must  foul  the  residue 
with  your  feet?  ^^^  And  a«  for  my  flock, 
they  eat  that  which  ye  have  trodden 
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with  your  feet;   and  they  drink  that 
which  ye  have  fouled  with  your  feet. 

(20)  Therefore  thus  saith  tbe  Lord  God 
unto  them ;  Behold,  I,  even  I,  will  judge 
between  the  fat  cattle  and  between  the 
lean  cattle.  ^^^  Because  ye  have  thrust 
with  side  and  with  shoulder,  and  pushed 
all  the  diseased  with  your  horns,  till  ye 
have  scattered  them  abroad;  (^) there- 
fore will  I  save  my  flock,  and  thev  shall 
no  more  be  a  prey ;  and  I  will  juoge  be- 
tween cattle  and  cattle.  <®>  And  1  will 
set  up  one  'shepherd  over  them,  and  he 
shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David; 
he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their 
shepherd.  <^)  And  I  the  Lobd  will  be 
their  Grod,  and  my  servant  David  a 
prince  among  them;  I  the  Lobd  have 
spoken  it.  <^)And  I  will  make  with 
them  a  covenant  of  peace,  and  will  cause 
the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land : 
and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  sleep  in  the  woods.  <^)  And  I 
will  make  them  and  the  places  round 
about  my  hill  a  blessing;  and  I  will 
cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  his 
season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  bless- 
ing.   (27)  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall 


language  with  "  the  cloady  and  dark  day  *'  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  that  they  mnat  be  en>lained  in  the 
same  way.  Grod's  people  have  wandered  in  the  gloom, 
and  they  shall  be  gathered  back  to  Him  again. 

(16)  The  fat  and  the  strong.— While  fatness  is  in 
l^eneral  an  emblem  of  prosperity,  it  is  freqnentlv  used 
in  Scriptnr^,  as  here,  for  that  prosperiiy  wnich  begets 
hardness  of  heart  and  forgetfnlness  of  God.  (See 
Dent,  xxzii.  15 ;  Acts  zzviii.  27,  &c) 

With  judgment.— This  does  not  mean,  as  the 
ambignons  sense  of  the  English  word  might  make  it 
possible  to  suppose,  with  wisdom,  bat  With  righteous- 
ness and  antnority,  as  is  plainly  seen  from  the  con- 
nection with  the  following  verses. 

(17)  Between  oatUe  and  cattle.— In  other  words, 
between  one  and  another  of  the  floeh.  They  are  not 
all  alike  to  be  saved  and  blessed,  but  only  those  who 
tnm  in  penitence  and  snhmission  to  God,  their  Shep- 
herd. The  same  contrast  is  again  expressed  in  verses 
20  and  22.  It  is  not  between  '*  the  cattle  "  on  the  one 
side,  and  "  the  rams  and  the  he-goats  "  on  the  other, 
hut  between  the  cattle  themselves,  and  also  between  the 
rams  and  he-goats  themselves ;  all  the  evil,  of  whatever 
class,  are  to  be  rejected.  Verses  18, 19  are  addressed 
to  those  who  will  be  rejected. 

(18)  Tread  down  .  . .  fovl  the  residue.— The 
charge  against  them  is  that  they  not  only  first  snpplied 
and  took  care  of  themselves,  but  with  careless  insoknce 
destroyed  what  should  have  been  for  others. 

(23)  Set  up  one  shepherd.— He  is  one  both  with 
reference  to  the  many  evil  rolers  who  have  gone  before 
{and  this  implies  the  perpetiiitv  of  His  mle),  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel,  which  are 
hereafter  to  be  for  evermore  united  in  the  one  Church  of 


Gk)d.  ^  Obviously  this  prophecy  can  find  its  accompliah- 
ment  in  no  merelyhuman  ruler. 

My  servant  jDavid.— The  name  of  David  is  hero 
put  simply,  as  in  verse  24,  chap.  zzxviL  24, 25 ;  Jer.  xxx. 
9 ;  Hos.  iii.  5,  instead  of  the  more  usual  designations 
of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son,  the  Branch,  the  Offspring  of 
David;  but  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
meaning,  any  more  than  of  who  is  meant  by  Elijah  in 
Mai.  iv.  5,  in  view  of  our  Lord's  own  interpretation  in 
Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  11 — 14.  Yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, if  any  one  should  incline  to  understand  this 
whole  prophecy  literally,  that  if  one  part  is  to  be  so  un- 
derstood tne  rest  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way ;  if  we 
are  to  think  that  the  prophet  here  foretells  the  literal 
restoration  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Israel  to  their  own 
land,  and  their  union  under  one  g^emor,  then  that 
governor  must  be  David  himself.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  supposition  is  one  important  'element  in  show- 
ing that  tne  whole  is  to  be  understood  of  a  promise  of 
spiritual  blessings,  and  of  the  gathering  of  God's  people 
into  His  Church  as  one  floc£  under  their  Almighty 
Shepherd.  (Comp.  John  x.  14 — 18.)  David,  as  the 
head  of  the  theocracy  and  the  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
after  the  flesh,  constantly  appears  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  type  of  the  Messiah,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  prophecy  must  have  been  so  understood, 
even  at  the  tame  when  it  was  uttered. 

m  Bound  about  my  hiU.— "  M^  hOl "  is  Zion. 
(Comp.  the  similar  figurative  language  m  Isa.  zxxi.  4.) 
The  centre  of  the  old  theocracy  is  always  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  also  the  centre  from  which  goes  forth  the 
new  covenant  of  salvation,  and  this  was  historicallv  ful- 
filled in  the  coming  of  Clurist  and  the  cradling  of  His 
Church  in  the  Jewish  Church.    The  continuity  of  the 
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Jield  her  fruit,  and  the  earth  shall  yield 
er  increase,  and  thej  shall  be  safe  in 
their  land,  and  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  have  broken  the  bands  of 
their  yoke,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  those  that  served  themselves  of 
them.  <^)  And  thej  shall  no  more  be  a 
prej  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall  the 
beast  of  the  land  devour  them;  but  they 
shall  dwell  safely,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid.  (^>  And  I  will  raise  up  for 
them  a  "plant  ^of  renown,  and  thej  shall 
be  no  more  'consumed  with  hunger  in 
the  land,  neither  bear  the  shame  of  the 
heathen  any  more.  ^®*>  Thus  shall  they 
know  that  I  the  Lobd  their  God  am 
with  them,  and  that  they,  even  the  house 
of  Israel,  are  my  people,  saith  the  Lord 
God.     <^>  And  ye  my  *flock,  the  flock  of 
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my  pasture,  are  men,  and  I  a/m  your  God, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTEE  XXXV.— (1)  Moreover  the 
word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  me,  saying, 
(^)  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against 
mount  Seir,  and  prophesy  against  it, 
(^>  and  say  unto  it,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God; 

Behold,  O  mount  Seir,  I  am  against 
thee,  and  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  'most 
desolate.  ^^^  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste^ 
and  thou  shalt  be  desolate,  and  thou 
shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lobd. 

(^>  Because  thou  hast  had  a  ^perpetual 
hatred,  and  hast  ^shed  the  blood  of  the 
children  of  Israel  by  the  ^  force  of  the 
sword  in  the  time  of  their  calamity,  in 


Church  was  preserved  quite  as  fully  through  t^e 
Christian  era  as  through  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
quite  as  large  a  number  of  the  Jews  having  embraced 
Christianity  as  ever  returned  from  the  exile  in 
Chaldea. 

(2d)  Will  raise  up  for  them  a  plant  of  re- 
nown.— Better,  a  plantation  for  renown.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  occurs  in  chaps,  xvii.  7,  zxzi.  4,  and  means 
plantation.  The  thought  is  that  God  would  provide 
Israel  with  such  a  fair  and  fruitful  land  as  should  make 
them  famous  for  their  blessings.  The  idea  of  the  word 
is  not  that  which  seems  to  he  implied  by  our  version 
(with  its  marginal  references  to  Isa.  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  xziii.  5), 
a  plant  or  a  branch,  referring  to  the  Messiah;  a 
diserent  word  is  used  here,  which  occurs,  besides  the 
places  named,  only  in  Isa.  Ix.  21,  Ixi.  3,  and  Micidi  i.  6, 
m  all  of  which  it  is  translated  planting, 

(31)  rphe  flock  of  my  pasture.— The  chapter 
closes  with  the  strongest  and  tenderest  assurance  that 
the  object  of  its  figurative  languaffe  is  to  point  out  the 
renewed  and  close  communion  which  is  io  come  about 
between  God  and  His  people.  The^  are  to  be  His  flock, 
and  He  is  to  be  their  God.  Yet  stiU,  the  vast  and  in- 
finite distance  between  them  is  not  left  out  of  view,  but 
rather  brought  prominently  forward — ^they  are  men ;  He 
is  Grod.  Tne^  were  not  yet  prepared  to  understand 
how  this  infinite  chasm  could  be  bridged  over;  only  it 
should  be  by  their  shepherd  David.  We  know  that  He 
was  the  M^oiator,  botn  God  and  man,  thus  uniting  both 
in  one. 

XXXY. 

This  and  the  following  chapter  are  closely  connected: 
in  fact,  chaps,  xxxv. — ^xxxvi.  15  form  one  continuous 
I>rophecy,  while  chap,  xxxvi.  16—38  is  another  and  dis- 
tinct one,  and  the  division  of  the  chapters  should  have 
been  made  between  them.  The  prophecy  contains  a 
denunciation  of  Mount  Seir  as  the  enemy  of  Israel 
(chap.  XXXV.),  and  in  contrast  with  this,  a  promise  of  the 
richest  blessings  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel.  Ezekiel 
had  already  foretold  the  desolation  of  Edom  (Mount 
Seir,  chap.  xxv.  12 — 17) ;  but  in  the  present  prophecy 
this  becomes  a  foil  to  set  off  the  prosperity  of  Israel, 
and  in  fact,  under  the  circumstances,  a  necessary 
element  of  that  prosperity.    Moreover,  as  in  the  last 


chimter  Israel  stood  as  the  representatiye  of  the  Church 
of  God,  so  here  Edom  and  Israel,  while  they  stand  in 
the  foreground  as  actually  existing  nations,  are  yet 
evidently  regarded  in  the  Divine  Word  as  representing, 
the  one  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  the  other  all  hostile 
powers  of  the  world.  This  typical  and  symbolical  way 
of  looking  at  present  things  becomes  increasingly  pro- 
minent in  all  tne  latter  paix  of  Esekiel. 

(2)  Mount  Seir.— This  poetical  desif^nation  of  the 
Edomites  from  the  land  which  they  inhabited  is  common 
in  Scripture  (Gren.  xxxvi.  8,  9 ;  Dent.  ii.  1,  5 ;  1  Chron. 
iy.  42,  &c.).  The  land  included  the  whole  mountainous 
region  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elonitic  Gulf,  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  earlier  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Edomites  had  in  view  their  historical 
relations  to  Israel ;  this,  on  the  other  hand,  as  already 
said— like  Isa.  xxxiv.,  Ixiii.  1-6 — while  still  keeping  this 
historical  relation  in  view,  regards  them  also  as  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  World's  hostiuty  to  the  covenant  people 
of  God.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  desola- 
tion of  Edom,  itself  but  a  small  province,  is  put  in 
contrast  (verse  14)  with  the  rejoicing  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  that  in  chap,  xxxvi  5  (and  generally  verses 
3 — ^7)  Edom  is  coupled  with  ''the  residue  of  the 
heathen,"  For  the  phrase  "  set  thy  face  against,"  see 
chap.  xiii.  17 ;  and  on  verse  3,  comp.  chap.  vi.  14. 

(d  Perpetual  hatred.— Enmity  towards  Israel  is 
also  imputed  to  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Philis- 
tines in  chap.  xxv. ;  but  that  of  Edom  was  deeper  and 
coeval  with  its  first  ancestor  (see  Gfen.  xxv.  22,  &c.,  xxvii. 
41) ;  its  peculiar  malignity  is  noticed  by  Amos  L  IL 
(Comp.  also  Obad.  10—15.) 

Shed  the  blood. — "  Blood"  is  not  in  the  original,  and 
should  be  omitted.  The  verb  means  literally  to  powr 
out,  and  the  clause  should  be  rendered  hast  scaUered 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  same  expression  occurs  in 
Ps.  Ixiii.  10;  Jer.  xviii.  21.  The  time  specifically  re- 
ferred  to  is  that  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  as 
both  that  of  their  great  "calamity"  and  that  when 
"  their  iniquity  had  an  end."  (On  the  last  phrase,  see 
Note  on  chap,  xxl  29.)  So  the  world-power  generally, 
while  it  may  fawn  upon  and  corrupt  the  Church  in  tne 
day  of  its  prosperity,  shows  its  undisguiBed  hostility  in 
every  time  of  adversity. 
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the  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end : 
<•)  therefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  will  prepare  thee  tmto  blood,  and 
blood  shall  pursue  thee  :  sith  thou  hast 
not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue 
thee.  ^^)  Thus  will  I  make  mount  Seir 
^most  desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it  him 
that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retumeth. 
<^>  And  I  will  fill  his  mountains  with  his 
slain  men :  in  thy  hills,  and  in  thj  val- 
leys, and  in  all  thy  rivers,  shall  they  fall 
that  are  slain  with  the  sword.  W  f  will 
make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy 
cities  shall  not  return :  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

<^^>  Because  thou  hast  said.  These  two 
nations  and  these  two  coimtries  shall  be 
mine,  and  we  will  «po8sess.it ;  'whereas 
the  Lord  was  there  :  <^>  therefore,  as  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  even  do 
according  to  thine  anger,  and  according 
to  thine  envy  which  mou  hast  used  out 
of  thy  hatred  against  them ;  and  I  wiU 
make  myself  known  among  them,  when 
I  have  judged  thee.     <^2)  ^jj^  thou  shalt 
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know  that  I  am  the  Losd,  and  that  I 
have  heard  all  thy  blasphemies  which 
thou  hast  spoken  against  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  saying,  T^ey  are  laid  desolate, 
they  are  given  us  *to  consume.  (^>  Thus 
with  your  mouth  ye  have  ^boasted 
against  me,  and  have  multiplied  your 
words  against  me :  I  have  heard  them. 
(1*)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  When  the 
whole  earth  rejoiceth,  I  will  make  thee 
desolate.  <^)Ajb  thou  didst  rejoice  at 
the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
because  it  was  desolate,  so  wiU  I  do  unto 
thee :  thou  shalt  be  desolate,  0  mount 
Seir,  and  all  Idumea,  even  all  of  it: 
and  they  shall  know  that  T  am  the 
Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.— (1)  Also,  thou 
son  of  man,  prophesy  unto  the  ^  moun- 
tains of  Israel,  and  say. 

Ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord  :  (^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Because  the  enemy  hath  said 
against  you.  Aha,  even  the  ancient  high 


(6)  I  will  prepare  thee  unto  blood.— Bather,  I 
wiU  make  thee  blood.  There  is  here  a  play  npon  ihe 
name  of  Edom  in  the  original :  I  will  make  thee  dom 
(=  blood);  Edom  itself  means  red  The  latter  part  of 
the  verse  brings  out,  as  frequently,  the  conernity  of 
the  punishment :  violence  shall  come  npon  him  who 
has  loved  ("  not  hated  ")  violence. 

(7)  Him  that  passeth  out.— The  cnttinff  off  of 
the  traveller  is  a  s&iking  feature  in  the  doom  of  Edom, 
for  her  nomadic  tribes  had  been  the  great  carriers 
between  India  and  the  East  and  Egypt,  and  she  had 
ffrown  rich  by  this  commerce.  The  fierceness  of  the 
few  tribes  now  wandering  over  the  land  make  even  the 
occasional  visit  of  the  curious  traveller  a  matter  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

(8)  Bivers. — Ab  elsewhere  =  river-courses,  in  which 
water  was  found  only  at  times. 

(10)  These  two  oountries  shall  be  mine.— In 
verses  3 — ^9  the  sin  charged  npon  Edom  is  its  hatred 
of  Israel ;  in  verses  10 — 15,  its  desire  to  possess  itself 
of  Israel's  inheritanca  The  two  nations  and  countries 
are,  of  course,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Whereas  the  Lord  was  there.— This  fact  brings 
out  the  real  sin.  Edom  desired  Israel's  possessions, 
not  as  it  might  have  desired  those  of  other  nations,  but 
knowingthat  this  was  the  peculiar  inheritance  given  by 
God  to  His  people,  and  which  it  thought  ought  to  have 
been  ^ven  to  itself  as  the  elder  branch,  thus  arraying 
itself  m  direct  opposition  to  Gk>d. 

(IS)  Blasphemies.  —  Bather,  reproMhes.  These 
indeed  became,  under  the  circumstances,  constructively 
blasphemies  against  God ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  push 
the  meaning  further  than  was  intended. 

(U)  The  whole  earth.— This  is  taken  by  some 
writers — ^as,  indeed,  Hebrew  usage  very  weU  allows— of 
the  whole  land,  viz.,  of  Israel.  It  seems  better,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  sense  of  our  version,  for  the  thought 
is  not  conmied  to  Edom.    When  all  the  earth  shull 
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reioice  in  the  salvation  of  God,  and  "  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  then  Edom,  the 
hostile  power  of  the  world,  shall  be  desolate. 

(15)  Beoause  it  was  desolate.- This  is  spoken  of 
Israel ;  yet  Israel  was  to  preserve  a  remnant  who  should 
return  to  their  land,  and  ultimatelv  become  the  centre 
of  the  new  covenant  So  the  aesolation  of  Edom, 
though  ultimately  perpetual  as  far  as  its  nationality  is 
concerned,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  foretold  by 
Amos  (chap.  iz.  12),  that  a  remnant  even  of  Edom 
should  at  last  be  received  into  the  Church. 

All  Idumea.— It  is  better  to  keep  the  uniform 
name  of  Edom.  Idumea  is  essentially  the  same  country, 
but  is  a  more  modem  name,  and  when  it  came  into  use 
the  boundaries  had  somewhat  changed. 

XXXVI. 

The  first  fifteen  verses  of  this  chapter,  as  already 
noted,  belong  to  chap,  zxzv.,  and  form  part  of  the 
same  prophecy. 

(1)  The  monntalnfl  of  IsraeL— The  word  «  moun- 
tains" is  used  for  the  land  and  people  of  Israel,  to  keep 
up  the  connection  (by  contrast)  witn  the  Mount  Seir  of 
the  previous  chapter.  The  personification  is  a  strong 
one,  by  which  the  mountains  represent  the  people  as 
well  as  the  land. 

(2)  The  ancient  high  places.— This  is  venr  nearly 
the  same  expression  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  26 ;  Deut.  zxxiii. 
15,  where  it  is  translated  "everlasting  (or  lasting) 
hills,"  and  is  probably  an  allusion  to  those  passages. 
"  The  enemy  "  is  a  general  term,  which  may  refer  to 
Edom ;  but  from  the  following  verses  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  is  used  for  the  heathen  at  large.  When  Israel's 
land  had  been  left  desolate,  the  surrounding  nations 
claimed  that  Gkxi's  promise  to  His  people  had  failed, 
and  that  they  themselves  might  now  enter  upon  its 
secure  possession^ 
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places  are  oiir's  in  possession :  <^)  there- 
fore prophesy  and  say,  Thus  saith  the 
Iiord  God  ;  ^  JBecause  they  have  made  you 
desolate,  and  swallowed  you  up  on  every 
side,  that  ye  might  be  a  possession  unto 
the  residue  of  the  heathen,  and  ^  ye  are 
taken  up  in  the  lips  of  talkers,  and  are 
an  infamy  of  the  people:  W  therefore,  ye 
mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord  God;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  hills,  to 
the  *  rivers,  and  to  the  valleys,  to  the 
desolate  wastes,  and  to  the  cities  that 
are  forsaken,  which  became  a  prey  and 
derision  to  the  residue  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about ;  (^)  therefore  thus 
fiaith  the  Lord  God  ;  Surely  in  the  fire 
of  my  jealousy  have  I  spoken  against 
the  residue  of  the  heathen,  and  against 
all  Idumea,  which  have  appointed  my 
land  into  their  possession  with  the  joy 
of  all  their  heart,  with  despiteful  minds, 
to  cast  it  out  for  a  prey.  ^^)  Prophesy 
therefore  concerning  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  tl^e  mountains,  and  to  the 
hills,  to  the  rivers,  and  to  the  valleys. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Behold,  I 
have  spoken  in  my  jealousy  and  in  my 
fury,  because  ye  have  borne  the  shame 
of  the  heathen :  (^)  therefore  thus  saith 
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the  Lord  God  ;  I  have  lifted  up  mine 
hand.  Surely  the  heathen  that  are  about 
you,  they  shall  bear  their  shame. 

(^)  But  ye,  O  mountains  of  Israel,  ye 
shall  shoot  forth  your  branches,  and 
yield  your  fruit  to  my  people  of  Israel ; 
for  they  are  at  hand  to  come.  ^^^  For,  be- 
hold, I  am  for  you,  and  I  will  turn  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown : 
UO)  and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you, 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  even  all  of  it : 
and  the  cities  shall  be  inhabited,  and 
the  wastes  shaU  be  builded :  ^^^  and  I 
wiU  multiply  upon  you  man  and  beast ; 
and  they  shall  increase  and  bring  fruit : 
and  I  mU  settle  you  after  your  old  es- 
tates, and  will  do  better  wnto  you  than 
at  your  begimungs :  and  ve  8haU  know 
that  I  am  the  Lobd.  <^)  Tea,  I  will 
cause  men  to  walk  upon  you,  even  my 
people  Israel;  and  they  shall  possess 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  their  inheritance, 
and  thou  shalt  no  more  henceforth  be- 
reave them  of  men. 

03)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Because 
they  say  unto  you.  Thou  land  devourest 
up  men,  and  hast  bereaved  thy  nations ; 
<i*)  therefore  thou  shalt  devour  men  no 
more,  neither  ^bereave  thy  nations  any 
more,  saith  the  Lord  God.    <^)  Neither 


(8)  In  the  lips  of  talkers,  and  are  an  infamy. 
—A  phrase  equivaleiit  to  a  hy-word  and  a  reproach. 
(Gomp.  Deat.  xzviiL  37 ;  1  Kings  ix.  7,  &c.)  In  the 
previons  clanse  the  words,  "have  swallowed  yon  np," 
should  rather  be  ''pant  for  yon/'  the  word  being 
taken  from  the  snnffing  and  panting  of  wild  beasts,  u, 
was  after  this  fashion  that "  the  residue  of  the  heathen/' 
all  those  whom  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
yet  left»  panted  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  Israel. 

(5)  Idumea =Edom,  as  in  chap.  zxzy.  15,  where  see 
Note.  For  "  cast  it  out,"  in  the  hist  clause  of  the  verse, 
read,  empty  it  out.  The  idea  of  casting  out  a  land 
for  a  prey  is  incongruous,  and  the  other  sense  is  ad- 
missible. 

(7)  Idfted  up  mine  hand.— As  in  chap.  zz.  6= 
"  I  have  sworn." 

Shall  bear  their  shame. — Comp.  verse  6.  The 
Israelites  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  reproadies 
of  the  heathen,  but  these  now  return  upon  themselves. 

(8)  Shoot  forth  your  branohes.— llie  land  of 
Israel,  represented  by  its  mountains,  is  now  to  put 
forth  its  miit,  for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  people 
will  return — ^a  strong  and  vivid  way  of  setting  forth  at 
once  the  certainty  and  the  nearness  of  the  return. 

01)  Will  multiply  upon  you.— The  promises  of 
abundant  blessin^f  of  this,  with  the  previous  and  f oUow- 
ing  verses,  certainly  received  a  partial  fulfilment  at  the 
time  following  the  return  from  the  exile,  and  in  the 
subsequent  Maccabean  period;  yet  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  language  of  promise,  ii!  taken  onlv  in  a  literal 
sense,  goes  far  beyond  the  historic  fulfilment,  and 
hence  that  these  earthly  blessings, are  the  shadow  and 


type  by  which  is  set  forth  the  higher  spiritual  blessing 
given  to  the  Ohurch  without  stint. 

Settle  you  after  your  old  estates.— This  does 
not  mean  that  particular  families  are  to  have  again 
each  their  own  former  inheritance— though,  doubtless, 
this  was  true,  as  far  as  circumstances  allowed,  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  families  who  returned — 
but  that  they  shaU  in  general  be  settled  and  prosperous, 
as  of  old.  And  even  this  promise  is  eclipsed  oy  the 
next  clause :  "  I  will  do  better  unto  you  than  at  your 
beginnings,"  which  can  only  be  considered  as  fulfilled 
in  the  spiritual  blessings,  far  higher  and  ^better  than 
anything  of  earth,  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

(IS)  Thou  land  devourest  up  men.— Oomp. 
Num.  xiii.  82,  a  passage  probably  in  the  prophet  s 
mind,  though  he  uses  it  for  a  different  reason.  Israel 
had  so  often  sinned,  and  so  often,  in  consequence, 
suffered  the  Divine  punishments,  that  the  heathen,  not 
recognising  the  true  cause,  superstitiously  attributed 
the  result  to  something  in  the  huad  itself. 

With  the  promises  of  this  chapter  oomp.  Isa.  liv. 
1^.  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  that  passage  other- 
wise than  of  spiritual  blessings ;  and  jBzekiel,  as  a 
devout  Jew,  as  well  as  a  prophet,  was  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  same  hopes  as  are  there  expr^sed 
oy  the  evangelic  prophet. 

OS)  Cause  ...  to  flBtU.— In  the  last  four  verses 
there  is  a  delicate  play  upon  words  which  cannot  well 
be  expressed  in  English.  Two  verbs  are  used,  each 
of  tiiiem  twice  ("  bereave  "  in  verse  14  should  be  eauss 
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will  I  cause  men  to  hear  in  thee  the 
shame  of  the  heathen  any  more,  neither 
shalt  thou  bear  the  reproach  of  the 
people  any  more,  neither  shalt  thou 
cause  thj  nations  to  fall  any  more,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

(i«)  Moreover  the  word  of  tiie  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

(^^>  Son  of  man,  when  the  house  of 
Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land,  they  de- 
filed it  by  their  own  way  and  by  their 
doings  :  their  way  was  before  me  as  the 
uncleanness  of  a  removed  woman. 
(18)  Wherefore  I  poured  my  fury  upon 
them  for  the  blood  that  they  had  shed 
upon  the  land,  and  for  their  idols  i&Aere- 
with   they  haid  polluted  it :  (^)  and  I 
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scattered  them  among  the  heathen,  and 
they  were  dispersed  through  the 
countries :  according  to  their  way  and 
according  to  their  doings  I  judged  them. 

(20)  And  when  they  entered  unto  the 
heathen,  whither  they  went,  they  •  pro- 
faned my  holy  name,  when  they  said  to 
them.  These  are  the  people  of  the  Lobd, 
and  are  gone  forth  out  of  his  land. 

(21)  But  I  had  pity  for  mine  holy  name,, 
which  the  house  of  Israel  had  profaned 
among  the  heathen,  whither  they  went. 

(22)  Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  do 
not  this  for  your  sakes,  O  house  of 
Israel,  but  for  mine  holy  name's  sake, 
which  ye  have  profaned    among    the 


to  fall,  as  ia  margin),  one  of  them  meaning  to  bereave, 
the  other  to  cause  to  fall ;  and  these  verbs  have  the 
same  radical  letters,  but  with  the  first  two  of  them 
transposed. 

In  reviewing  this  whole  prophecy  (cha^.  zxzv. — 
xxxvi.  15),  it  is  evident  that  the  time  had  in  view  by 
the  prophet  was  one  in  which  Edom  stiU  existed  as  a 
nation,  and  was  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of  Israel.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  look  forward  to  any  literal,  but  still 
fntare,  accomplishment,  since  Edom,  as  a  nation,  has 
long  since  disappeared ;  and  no  future  people,  occupy- 
ing the  same  territory  or  bearing  the  same  name, 
could  possibly  sustain  the  same  historic  relations  to 
Israel  as  are  here  attributed  to  Edom.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  to  be  literally  understood  in  the  prophecy 
must  have  been  long  ago  fulfilled.  And  this  was 
much.  Israel  was  restored  to  its  land,  and  there 
greatlv  multiplied,  so  that  the  country  became  for  ages 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  in  Asia.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sinfulness  of  the  people,  as  of  old, 
hindered  the  fulness  of  blessing  that  was  within  their 
reach.  But  a  small  part  of  them  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  land ;  and  they  who 
did  so  suffered  themselves  so  to  live  that  when  the 
crowning  blessing  of  the  ages  was  fulfilled  in  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  mass  of  the  nation  rejected 
and  crucified  Him.  l^e  blessings  promised  were  ful- 
filled literally  as  far  as  the  sinfulness  of  the  people 
allowed;  but  inasmuch  as  these  prevented  anything 
like  the  full  realisation  of  the  terms  of  the  prophecy, 
and  as  no  future  realisation  of  these  is  possible,  on 
account  of  the  total  change  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances,  it  is  plain  that  under  these  earthly  terms  the 
prophet,  like  lis  predecessors,  Isaiah  and  the  others, 
sets  forth  the  glories  of  the  spiritual  future,  and  uses 
earthly  blessings  as  the  types  of  those  better  ones 
which  are  heavenly. 

Yerses  16 —  38  constitute  a  separate  prophecy,  but 
one  closely  connected  with  that  which  has  gone  before. 
It  is  here  declared  that  Israel  has  been  scattered  among 
the  heathen  because  they  had  defiled  the  land  by  their 
sin  (verses  16—19) ;  then,  that  although  they  liad  yet 
further  profaned  God's  name  among  the  heathen.  He 
yet  had  pity  for  that  name's  sake  (verses  20—23) ;  and, 
accordingly,  that  He  wiU  gather  and  restore  Israel, 


cleansing  them  from  their  sins,  and  giving  them  & 
heart  to  Keep  His  commandments  (verses  24 — 32) ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  change  that  He  will  neatly  bless 
them  (verses  35—38).  The  great  point  of  tne  prophecy 
is  the  moral  change  foretold  in  verses  25—27,  31. 

(17)  They  defiled  it.— In  verses  17—20  the  sm  of 
Israel  in  the  past  is  set  forth  as  the  reason  of  their 
present  condition.  **  The  land  "  is  always  regarded  in 
Scripture  as  peculiarly  consecrated  to  (jod,  and  defiled 
by  the  sin  of  the  people.  (Comp.  Lev.  xviiL  28 ;  Num. 
zxzv.  34.)  The  comparison  is  with  a  woman  who  has 
been  set  apart  for  uncleanness  (Lev.  zv.  19),  who  until 
her  purification  was  not  allowed  to  come  into  the 
sanctuary. 

(20)  Wnen  they  said  to  them.— We  are  not  here 
to  understand  that  the  Israelites  profaned  Grod's  name 
Bjaong  the  heathen  in  the  wav  spoken  of  in  Bom.  ii.  24, 
thoufi^  this  also  may  have  oeen  done;  but  they  pro- 
faned it  by  the  very  fact  of  their  captivity,  the  conse- 
quence of  their  former  sins.  The  heathen  regarded 
Jehovah  as  merely  the  national  God  of  the  Israelites, 
and  seeing  them  dispersed,  in  distress,  and  in  captivity, 
concludea  that  He  was  unable  to  protect  them.  Hence, 
for  the  vindication  of  His  name  (verses  21 — 2i)  Gk)d 
would  restore  His  people  te  their  land. 

(21)  Pity  for  mine  holy  name.— The  meaning  of 
this  has  been  already  ezplained  in  the  Note  on  the 
previous  verse;  and  m  the  foUowin^  verses  it  is  em- 
phasised that  God  would  restore  Hia  people,  not  for 
their  sakes,  but  for  His  own. 

(22)  li'ot  .  .  .  for  your  sakes,  .  .  .  but  for 
mine  holy  name's :  sake.— Comp.  Exod.  zzzii.; 
Num.  xiv. ;  Deut.  ix.  This  is  the  constant  burden  of 
GodL'8  teaching  to  His  people  throughout  their  history. 
Hence  it  is  an  idle  objection  to  the  Scripture  narrative 
that  it  represents  Israel  as  the  favourite  of  heaven,  and 
is  thus  just  like  the  human  legends  of  every  other 
ancient  nation.  In  fact,  this  narrative  is  unlike  any 
other.  It  speaks  of  Grod  as  having  chosen  one  nation 
as  the  means  of  accomplishing  His  purpose  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world,  but  continually  chastising 
them  for  their  sins,  again  and  again  setting  aside  the 
mass  of  them,  and  restoring  and  purifying  and  blessing 
a  remnant,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  own  holy  purpose  and  promise,  thus 
Sutcttfying  His  luune.       ' 
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heathen,  whither  ye  went.  <23)  j^^j  j 
will  sanctify  my  great  name,  which  was 
profaned  among  the  heathen,  which  ye 
nave  profaned  in  the  midst  of  them; 
and  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD,  saith  the  Lord  Gron,  when  I 
shaU  be  sanctified  in  you  before  ^  their 
eyes.  ^^^  For  I  will  take  you  from 
among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you  out 
of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into 
your  own  land.  <25)  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and 
from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you. 
<26)  A « new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you : 
and  I  will  take  away  tiie  stony  heart 
out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
heart  of  flesh.  ^^)  And  I  wUl  put  my 
*  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to 
walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep 
my  judgments,  and  do  them.  <28)  An^ 
ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to 
your  fathers ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  Gk)d.  (®>  I  will  also 
save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses : 
and  I  will  call  for  the  com,  and  will  in- 
crease it,  and  lay  no  famine  upon  you. 
<30)  An(j  I  y^fjji  multiply  the  fruit  of  the 
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tree,  and  the  increase  of  the  field,  that 
ye  shall  receive  no  more  reproach  of 
famine  among  the  heathen.  <3^)Then 
shall  ye  remember  your  own  evil  ways, 
and  your  doings  that  were  not  good,  and 
shall  lothe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight 
for  your  iniquities  and  for  your  abomi- 
nations. (^)Not  for  your  sakes  do  I 
this,  saith  the  Lord  God,  be  it  known 
unto  you :  be  ashamed  and  confounded 
for  your  own  ways,  O  house  of  Israel. 

<®>  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In  the 
day  that  I  shall  have  cleansed  you  from 
all  vour  iniquities  I  will  also  cause  you 
to  dwell  in  the  cities,  and  the  wastes 
shall  be  builded.  (^)  And  the  desolate 
land  shall  be  tilled,  whereas  it  lay  deso- 
late in  the  sight  of  all  that  passed  by. 
(^)  And  they  shall  say.  This  land  that 
was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden 
of  ^Eden ;  and  the  waste  and  desolate 
and  ruined  cities  are  become  fenced,  and 
are  inhabited.  (^>  Then  the  heathen 
that  are  left  round  about  you  shall  know 
that  I  the  Losd  build  the  ruined  pUiceSy 
and  plant  that  that  was  desolate :  I  'the 
LoBD  have  spoken  it,  and  I  will  do  it. 

(37)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will 
yet /or  this  be  enquired  of  by  the  house 


(^)  Before  their  eyes.— The  Hebrew  text  as  it 
stands  has  your  eyes,  as  in  the  margin.  Manv  mann. 
scripts  and  other  anthorities  have  their.  Either  of 
them  admits  of  an  exceUent  sense;  but  the  reading 
your  brings  oat  the  important  truth  that  God  must 
first  be  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  themselves 
by  their  repentance  and  moral  reformation,  and  then, 
tnrough  them  and  the  consequent  blessing  upon  them, 
He  wUl  be  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  also. 

(^)  Sprinkle  clean  water.— Gomp.  Heb.  ix.  13, 
X.  22.  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  here  refers  to  those  manifold 
purifications  of  the  Law  {e.g.,  Num.  viii.  7,  xix.  9, 17 ; 
Lev.  xiv.  6—7,  9,  &q.)  which  were  performed  by  means 
of  water ;  yet  he  refers  to  these  as  a  whole,  in  their 
symbolical  signification,  rather  than  to  any  one  of  them 
in  particular.  He  speaks  primarily  of  the  cleansing 
from  idolatry  and  such  gross  outward  sins,  and  he  treate 
of  the  people  collectively ;  yet  (Ms  purification,  as  the 
following  verses  show,  must  necessarily  extend  much 
farther,  and  be  applied  to  them  individually.  It  was  the 
same  s3rmbolism  which  led  in  later  ages  to  the  use  of 
baptism  in  the  admission  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
Church,  a  practice  adopted  by  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord  in  the  preparation  of  the  people  for  His  coining. 
Baptism  is  also  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  His 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  5.)  and  after- 
wards established  by  Him  as  the  initiatory  sacrament 
of  the  Christian  Church.  (Comp.  Eph.  v.  26 ;  Titus  iii. 
5;  Heb.  x.  22.) 

(26)  A  new  heart.— Comp.  chap.  xi.  18 — ^20,  where 
the  same  promise  is  given,  although  somewhat  less  fidly 
than  here.  On  the  expression  "heart  of  flesh,"  see 
Note  there  on  Terse  19.    With  this  prophetic  preaching 
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of  the  Gospel  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34,  and  particularly 
the  connection  of  that  passage  with  the  temporal  pro- 
mises in  its  continuation  (verses  35—40). 

(^)  Ye  BhaU  dwell  in  the  land.— The  Israelites 
were  not  yet  able  to  seek  the  spiritual,  except  as  con. 
nected  with  the  temporal  blessing;  and,  indeed,  the 
temporal  was,  in  the  orderingof  Providence,  a  necessary 
means  to  the  spiritual.  Therefore  the  promise  of 
earthly  restoration  must  yet  be  made,  and  must  in  due 
time  be  literally  fulfilled. 

(28)  Your  uncleannesses.— In  verse  25  they  had 
already  been  made  clean,  and  in  verse  26  a  new  heart 
had  been  given  them ;  why,  then,  was  there  yet  further 
need  of  cleansing  P  This  cannot,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
idolatries  from  which  they  had  been  already  purged, 
but  is  plain  enough  if  understood  of  that  or^nary  sin- 
fulness of  man  n^ich,  being  continually  renewed,  needs 
continual  forgiveness. 

(31)  Shall  lothe  yourselves.—Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  XX.  43. 

(SB)  Not  for  your  sakes.— See  verse  22. 

(85)  Liice  the  garden  of  Eden.— This  may  be 
meant  merely  to  describe  the  exceeding  excellence  and 
prosperity  of  the  land ;  but,  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  previously  said,  it  seems  rather  to  point  for- 
ward to  that  state  in  which  man  shall  again  be  entirely 
freed  from  sin,  which  has  been  the  state  for  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  ]^reparing. 

(37)  I  will  yet  for  this  be  enquired  of.— 
Comp.  chaps,  xiv.  3, 4,  xx.  3.  Formerly  Grod  refused  to 
be  inquired  of  by^a  people  whose  hearts  were  far  from 
Him ;  now  tiiat  He  has  given  them  a  new  heart  He  is 
ready  to  hear  them. 
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of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them ;  I  will  in- 
crease them  with  men  like  a  flock. 
<«)  As  the  ^holy  flock,  as  the  flock  of 
Jerusalem  in  her  solemn  feasts ;  so 
shall  the  waste  cities  be  filled  with  flocks 
of  men :  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn.— (1)  The  hand 
of  the  LoBD  was  upon  me,  and  carried 
me  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley 
which  was  full  of  bones,  ^^^and  caused 
me  to  pass  by  them  round  about :  and, 
behold,  there  were  very  many  in  the  open 
'valley;  and,  lo,  they  were  very  dry. 
(')  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  can 
these  bones  Hve  ?  And  I  answered,  0 
Lord  God,  thou  knowest. 

<*)  Again  he  said  unto  me.  Prophesy 
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upon  these  bones,  and  say  unto  them,  O 
ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
(5)  Thus  saitii  the  Lord  God  unto  these 
bones ;  Behold,  I  will  cause  breath  to 
enter  into  you,  and  ye  shall  live  : 
(«)  and  I  vdll  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and 
will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you,  and  cover 
you  with  slan,  and  put  breath  in  you, 
and  ye  shall  live*;  and  ye  shall  Imow 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

<^)  So  I  prophesied  as  I  was  commanded: 
and  as  I  prophesied,  there  was  a  noise, 
and  behold  a  shaking,  and  the  bones 
came  together,  bone  to  his  bone.  (®>And 
when  I  beheld,  lo,  the  sinews  and  the 
flesh  came  up  upon  them,  and  the  skin 
covered  them  above :  but  there  was  no 
breath  in  them. 

(9)  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Prophesy 
imto  the  *wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man, 


(38)  The  flook  of  Jerusalem.  —  The  comparison 
is  with  the  vast  flocks  of  sacrificial  animals  accustomed 
to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem  at  the  ereat  annual  feasts. 
The  object  is  to  give  a  yivid  idea  of  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  bat  there  is  an  especial  appropriateness  in  the 
«imde  from  the  fact  that  these  flocks  -^ere  devoted  to 
the  Lord. 

xxxvn. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  distinct  communications. 
In  the  first  (verses  1 — 14)  the  prophet  sees  a  vision, 
jmd  is  directed  in  consequence  to  utter  a  prophecy ;  in 
the  second  (verses  15—28)  he  is  told  to  perform  a  S3rm- 
bolical  act,  and  explain  its  meaning  to  the  people. 
There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  two,  and  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  two  following  chapters.  In 
verses  1 — ^10,  Ezekiel,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  pGiin  full  of  bones 
and  is  directed  to  prophecy  to  them ;  in  conseauence  of 
which  they  come  together,  are  clothed  with  nesh,  and 
become  alive.  In  verses  11 — 14,  the  vision  is  expressly 
explained  to  mean  that  the  children  of  Israel,  in  their 
scattered  and  apparently  hopeless  condition,  shall  yet 
be  brought  together  again  and  restored  to  national  life. 
The  vision  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  future  resur- 
rection ;  and  jet  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  idea  of 
this  was  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  people,  as  other- 
wise the  prophet  would  hardly  have  chosen  such  a 
simile. 

The  course  of  thought  in  the  later  prophecy  and  its 
connection  with  what  follows  will  be  exphuned  in  its 
place. 

(1)  In  the  midst  of  the  yalley.— The  word  is 
the  same  as  in  chaps,  iii.  22,  viii.  4,  and  having  the 
definite  article  prefixed,  is  ver^  probably  the  same 
plain,  now  seen  m  spirit,  in  which  Ezekiel  had  seen 
nis  former  visions. 

Which  was  ftiU  of  bones.— It  is  better,  with 
the  Hebrew,  to  put  a  stop  after  "  plain  "  (valley),  and 
then  read,  this  was  fuU  of  bones.  The  bones,  as  the 
subsequent  verses  show,  were  not  heaped  together,  but 
thickly  strewn  upon  the  face  of  the  plain.  After  the 
prophet's  mind  had  so  long  dwelt  upon  the  desolating 
campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  these  ghastly  reminders  I 


of  the  loss  of  human  life  might  naturally  enter  into 
his  thoughts. 

(2)  Very  dry — as  showing  that  it  was  a  long  time 
since  life  had  left  them,  and  uiat  the  possibility  of  their 
living  again  was  far  removed. 

(3)  Can  these  bones  live  P— The  question  is  put 
to  the  prophet  in  order  to  emphasise  the  human  impos- 
sibilitr  of  that  which  is  immediately  brought  about  by 
the  Divine  omnipotence.  TComp.  Matt.  ix.  5, 6.)  It  was 
precisely  this  teaching  wnich  the  people  needed.  As 
they  had  formerly  refused'  to  believe  his  announce- 
ments of  impending  judgment,  so  now  that  this  had 
come,  they  were  utterly  incredulous  in  regard  to  his 
declarations  of  future  blessing.  It  seem^  to  them 
impossible,  and  what  they  needed  to  be  taught  was 
that  "what  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with 
God." 

Thou  knowest. — ^The  prophet  sees  the  natural 
impossibility,  yet  perceives  that  there  must  be  some 
deeper  reason  for  the  question,  and  therefore  replies  in 
these  words.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  question  thus 
asked,  before  its  object  is  suggested,  connected  itself 
in  his  mind  with  the  thought  of  the  literal  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  difficulties  it  suggests. 

(*)  Prophesy  upon  these  bones.— "Prophesy'* 
is  here  used  (as  frequently)  in  its  original  sense  of 
**  speak  on  €k)a's  behalf,"  and  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  prediction, 

(5)  Breath.— The  three  words, "  breath,"  "  wind,"  and 
"  spirit,"  are  represented  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  same 
word,  and  the  context  must  determine  which  sense  is 
intended.  Similarlv  in  Greek  there  is  the  same  word 
for  the  last  two  of  these.    (Comp.  John  iii.  5—3.) 

(8)  Ko  breath  in  them.~The  restoration  of  the 
dry  bones  to  life  is  described  as  taking  plac«  in  two 
stf^es,  with  evident  reference  to  the  record  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  Gen.  ii.  7.  In  the  first,  they  are 
restored  to  perfect  form,  but  yet  without  life ;  in  the 
second,  they  receive  breath  and  become  *'  living  crea- 
tures,"  as  in  Gen.  i.  20,  21,  24,  ii.  7,  in  all  which  the 
same  expression  is  used. 

(9)  Upon  these  slain.— The  word  is  used  design, 
edly.  The  bones  which  Ezekiel  had  seen  were  those 
not  merely  of  dead,  but  of  slain  men ;  and  in  this  was 
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Israel  aJiaU  be  Revived, 


EZEKIEL,  XXXVII. 


Synibol  of  the  Two  Sticks, 


and  say  to  the  wind,  Tims  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Come  from  the  fonr  winds, 
O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  Kve.  ^^^^  So  I  prophesied 
as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath 
came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and 
stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding 
great  army. 

^^^)  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man, 
these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel: 
behold,  they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried, 
and  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are  cut  off  for 
our  parts.  ^^^  Therefore  prophesy  and 
say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open 
your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up 
out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into 
the  land  of  Israel.  (^>And  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Losd,  when  I  have 
opened  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and 
brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves, 
<!*)  and  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and 
ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall  place  you  in 


your  own  land :  then  shall  ye  know  that 
I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it^  and  performed 
it,  saith  the  Lobd. 

(15)  The  word  of  the  Losd  came  again 
unto  me,  saying,  (i®>  Moreover,  thou  son 
of  man,  take  thee  one  stick,  and  write 
upon  it.  For  Judah,  and  for  the  children 
of  Israel  his  companions :  then  take 
another  stick,  and  write  upon  it.  For 
Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephralm,  and  for 
all  the  house  of  Israel  his  companions  : 
<^^)and  join  them  one  to  another  into 
one  stick ;  and  they  shall  become  one  in 
thine  hand. 

<^®)  And  when  the  children  of  thy 
people  shall  speak  unto  thee,  saying. 
Wilt  thou  not  shew  us  what  thou 
meanest  by  these  P  ^^^  Say  imto  them, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I 
will  take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  which  is 
in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  the  tribes 
of  Israel  his  f  eUows,  and  will  put  them 
with  him,  even  with  the  stick  of  Judah, 


their  likeness  to  Israel :  as  desolated,  and  their  nation, 
alihr  for  the  time  destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

(11)  Are  the  whole  house  of  Israel. — This 
Divine  interpretation  of  the  vision  leaves  no  doubt  of 
its  meaning.  Whatever  other  sense  might  possibly  be 
Attached  to  its  language,  there  can  be  no  nncertamty 
as  to  that  which  the  Spirit  intended.  The  last  clause 
of  the  verse,  "  cut  off  for  our  part«,"  is  obscure  in  the 
English)  but  in  the  original  is  simply  for  us — i.e., 
**  ag  for  us,  we  are  cut  off. 

(12)  Open  your  graves. — ^In  verse  2  it  is  said 
that  the  bones  were  "  in  the  open  valley,"  literally, 
vpon  the  face  of  the  valley.  This  was  a  necessity  of 
the  vision,  in  oider  that  they  might  be  seen ;  now  the 
people,  whom  the  bones  represented,  are  spoken  of  as 
in  graves,  since  this  was  the  normal  and  proper  place 
for  the  dead. 

(1*)  Put  my  spirit  in  you.— Here,  as  through, 
out  this  series  of  prophecies,  the  moral  resurrection  of 
the  people  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land  are 
intimately  associated  together.  The  former  was  at 
once  the  necessary  condition  of  the  latter,  and  would 
also  be  its  consequence  in  a  still  higher  development. 
Compare  a  similar  association  of  the  spiritual  with  the 
literal  resurrection  in  John  y.  21 — ^29. 

Verses  15 — ^28  constitute  another  prophecy,  which 
probably  was  given  very  soon  after  the  former,  since 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  two.  In  the 
former,  under  the  figure  of  the  revival  of  the  dry  bones, 
€h>d  had  set  forth  His  power  to  accomplish  the  promise 
He  made  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  Israel;  in 
the  latter,  He  adds  to  this  the  specific  declaration  of 
what  had  been  before  only  implied,  that  the  two  long- 
severed  nations  of  Israel  shall  be  re-united  and  pros- 
perous under  the  rule  of  the  future  David,  while  He 
Himself  will  dwell  among  them,  and  they  shall  be 
obedient  to  Him.  These  promises  prepare  tne  way  for 
the  prophe<r)r  of  the  great  and  mial  attack  of  the 
enemies  of  tne  Church  (chaps,  zzrviii.,  xxziz.)  and  their 


overthrow  by  the  power  of  Grod.  The  promise  of  this 
prophecy  is  first  set  forth  by  a  symbolic  action  (verses 
15 — 17),  which  is  then  to  be  explained  to  the  people 
(verses  18 — ^20),  as  in  the  case  of  the  vision  (verse  11), 
and  then  the  promises  of  blessing  foUow. 

(16)  One  stick  .  .  .  another  stick. —  These 
are  not  rods,  as  in  Num.  xvii.  6 — ^9,  although  Ezekiel 
ma^  have  had  that  event  in  mind ;  the  word  nere  is  an 
entirely  different  one,  and  means  simply  a  piece  of 
wood.  The  two  pieces  were,  no  doubt,  so  shaped  that 
being  firmly  held  together  they  would  appear  as  one. 

For  Judah,  and  for  the  ohildren  of  Israel 
his  oompanions. — The  object  is  to  represent  by  the 
two  pieces  of  wood  the  two  kingdoms.  It  would  be 
insufficient,  therefore,  to  mention  Judah  only ;  for  with 
him  Beniamin  had  been  always  associatea,  and  also 
considerable  fragments  of  the  other  tribes  (2  Chron. 
xi.  16,  XV.  9).  After  the  fall  of  the  northern  Idng. 
dom,  individual  members  of.  the  ten  tribes  who  h«l 
not  been  carried  into  captivity  joined  themselves  more 
or  less  completely  to  the  Mngaom  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
XXX.  11 — 18,  xxxi.  1). 

For  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim.— Joseph, 
as  including  the  two  great  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  is  put  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
Ephraim  is  specified  as  being  the  leading  tribe,  and  this 
makes  necessary  the  addition,  "  and  aU  the  house  of 
Israel  his  companions,"  to  show  that  the  whole  northern 
kingdom  is  included.  The  word /or,  in  italics,  should 
be  omitted. 

(^)  Which  is  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim.— Again 
Joseph  is  put  for  the  whole  ten  tribes,  and  again  \\ 
is  indicatea  that  the  control  of  these  was  chieflv  with 
Ephraim.  The  human  power,  whidi  led  to  and  per- 
petuated the  division,  is  in  contrast  with  the  "  mine 
nand,"  where  all  shall  be  re-united  under  Divine 
rule. 

Will  put  them.— Grammatically  the  plural  pronoun 
"  them  "  refers  to  the  piece  of  wood,  which  is  in  the  sin- 
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Heunian  of  Israel  a^id  Jtidah, 


EZEKIEL,  XXXVII. 


David  altall  be  tJteir  King^ 


and  make  them  one  stick,  and  thej 
shall  be  one  in  mine  hand.  <^)  And  the 
sticks  whereon  thou  writest  shall  be  in 
thine  hand  before  their  eyes.  <2i)j^(j 
say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God; 

Behold,  I  will  take  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  whither 
they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them  on 
every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their 
own  land :  (^)  and  I  will  make  them  one 
nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel ;  and  'one  king  shall  be  king 
to  them  all :  and  they  shall  be  no  more 
two  nations,  neither  shaU  they  be  divided 
into  two  Mngdoms  any  more  at  all: 
<^)  neither  shall  they  defile  themselves 
any  more  with  their  idols,  nor  with  their 
detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of  their 
transgressions  :  but  I  will  save  them  out 
of  all  their  dwellingplaces,  wherein  they 


a  John  la  16. 


b  Isa.  4a  11 ;  Jer. 
I'S.  6.  &  30. 9 ;  cli. 
34.  SS. 


c  Pa.  8D.  8 ;  eh.  84. 


d  i  Cot.  6. 16. 


have  sinned,  and  wiU  cleanse  them :  so 
shall  they  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 
their  God. 

(^)iLnd  *  David  my  servant  shall  be 
king  over  them  ;  and  they  all  shall  have 
one  shepherd :  they  shall  also  walk  in 
my  judgments,  and  observe  my  statutes, 
and  do  them,     ^^s)  ^j^^  ^j^^y  shall  dwell 

in  the  land  that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob 
my  senrant,  wherein  your  fathers  haye 
dwelt ;  and  they  shall  dwell  therein, 
even  they,  and  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children  for  ever:  and  my 
servant  David  shall  be  their  prince  for 
ever. 

<^)  Moreover  I  will  make  a  'covenant 
of  peace  with  them ;  it  shall  be  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  them :  and  I  will 
place  them,  andmultiply  them,  and  wiUset 
my  ''sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for 
evermore.    (^)  My  tabernacle  also  shall 


gular ;  bnt  the  constmction  is  according  to  the  sense, 
the  wood  representing  the  ten  tribes. 

(20)  Before  their  eyes.— The  symbolical  action 
was  not  only  to  be  performed  before  tlie  people,  but  the 
united  wood  waste  remain  in  the  prophet's nand,  while 
he  unfolded  to  them  the  Diyine  promise.  That  promise 
is  essentially  a  repetition  of  chaps,  xxxiv.  11— -31  and 
xrxvi.  22—80. 

(21)  Will  gather  them.— The  restoration  of  Israel 
from  their  captivity  among  the  heathen  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  is  the  first  stop  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Diyine  promises.  This,  however,  like  the  other  Divine 
promises,  was  fulfilled  only  to  a  "  remnant,"  a  course 
which,  as  St.  Paul  shows  in  Bom.  ix.,  had  been  foreseen 
and  foretold  from  the  first.  A  fulfilment  on  a  larger 
scale  was  perpetually  prevented  by  the  sins  of  the 
people ;  Grod  did  for  them  all  that  their  obdurate  dis- 
obedience would  allow  Him  to  do.  Yet  He  did  not 
wholly  reject  them,  but  allowed  a  remnant  to  keep 
alive  His  Church,  and  become  the  channel  of  those 
richer  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  in  which  all  who 
will  accept  His  salvation  are  united  in  a  holier  bond,  and 
led  to  a  land  of  higher  promise  than  Israel  after  the 
flesh  could  ever  know. 

(23)  Out  of  all  their  dwellingplaoes.— This  ex- 
pression  can  hardly  refer  to  their  places  of  exile  and 
temporary  sojourn  among  the  heathen,  since  these  were 
not  especially  the  places  where  they  had  sinned.  Their 
sins  were  rather  committed  in  their  own  land ;  the 
**  lands  of  their  captivity  "  were  the  places  where  those 
sins  were  punished.  "  Their  dwellingplaces  "  is  then 
to  be  understood  of  their  own  land  oi  Oanaan,  where 
they  had  been  led  into  idolatry  and  all  abominations  by 
the  heathen  dwelling  among  them ;  and  the  promise 
is  that  this  land  shsSl  be  purged,  that  all  evil  shall  be 
cast  out  from  it,  and  the  people  delivered  from  the 
temptations  by  which  they  nad  hitherto  been  overcome. 

(24)  David  my  servant.— Here,  as  in  chap,  xxxiv. 
23,  24,  David  personally  is  described  as  their  one  king 
and  shepherd.    (See  the  Note  there.) 

(25)  Por  ever. — Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  this 
declaration  by  ite  frequent  repetition.  In  this  verse, 
the  occupancy  of  the  land  is  to  be  for  ever,  and  the 


kingship  of  David  is  to  be  for  ever ;  and  in  verses  26 
and  28  the  sanctuary  is  to  be  "in  the  midst  of  them 
for  evermore,"  and  the  covenant  of  peace  is  to  be  "  an 
everlasting  covenant."  Such  promises  are  taken  up 
continually  in  the  New  Testament,  and  explained  of 
the  everlaisting  reign  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  over  His  people,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Holv  Ghost  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 

(26)  MiQtiply  them.— In  accordance  with  what  has 
gone  before,  comes  this  promise  of  the  great  increase 
of  the  spiritual  Israel  Even  John  the  Baptist  had 
said,  **  (^od  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham " ;  but  our  Lord  more  emphatically 
taught  that  the  true  children  of  Abraham  were 
those  who  followed  Him  (John  viii  39,  &c.) ;  while  His 
Apostle  St.  Paul  explains  repeatedly,  and  at  leneth,  that 
Aoraham  was  the  father  of  all  those  who  walk  in  his 
faith,  whether  they  be  of  the  circumcision  or  the  uncir- 
cumcision  (Bom.  iv.  12,  &c.) ;  and  again,  "  that  they 
which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham" (Gal.  iii.  7).  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  promise  that 
he  should  be  "  the  father  of  many  nations  '  (G«n.  xvii. 
5,  interpreted  in  Rom.  iv.  17),  ana  in  the  same  way  also 
was  to  be  fulfilled  the  present  promise  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  seed  of  Israel. 

(27)  My  tabernacle  also.- Compare  the  whole 
promise  of  this  verse  with  2  Oor.  vi.  16 :  "  Te  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God;  as  God  hath  said,  I  will 
dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them :  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  This  promise  of  "  a 
sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore  "  was  in 
type  and  shadow  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel ;  but  in  ite 
reality  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  St.  John  (chap, 
i.  14)  that  ''  He  dwelt  (literally,  taJbemaded)  among 
us,"  and  is  continued  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers  (1  Cor.  lii.  16,  vi.  19); 
wnile  it  is  to  receive  ite  final  consummation  in  that 
future  when  the  tebemacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men, 
and  "  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
tem^e  "  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  3 — ^22). 
See  Excursus  F  at  end  of  this  book. 
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Tropliecy  against  Gog 


EZEKIEL,  XXXVIII. 


a-nd  his  vumy  Allies, 


lye  with  them :  yea,  I  will  "be  "their  Grod, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.  <^)  And 
the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  the  Lobd 
do  sanctify  lBra«l,  when  my  saoictuary 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever- 


more. 


CHAPTER  XXXVUL— (1)  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  imto  me,  saying, 
<^)  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  ^Gog, 
the  land  of  Magog,  ^the  chief  prince  of 
Meshech  andTubsQ,  and  prophesy  against 


a  ch.  !!.»,&  14. 11. 


b  Rev.  90. 8. 


1  Or,  jntnee  of  the 
chief. 


c  cluaOLS. 


aOr.Pktrt. 


him,  ^^>  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Gog, 
the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal : 
(*)  and  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put 
''hooks  into  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  forth,  and  all  thine  army,  horses 
and  horsemen,  all  of  them  clothed  with 
all  sorts  of  armowTy  even  a  great  company 
with  bucklers  and  shields,  all  of  them 
handling  swords:  <*>  Persia,  Ethiopia, 
and  ^  Libya  with  them ;  all  of  them  with 
shield  and  helmet :  (^)  Gomer,  and  all  his 


xxxvin. 

Chapters  xxxviii.  and  xxzix.  form  one  continuons 
prophecy,  divided  into  four  nuun  parts  by  the  renewed 
«onunand  to  the  prophet,  "  Son  of  man "  (chaps, 
xxxviii.  1, 14,  xxxix.  1, 17),  and  these  again  into  smaller 
divisions  by  the  repetition  of  the  form,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  "  (chaps,  xxxviii.  3, 10, 14, 17,  xxxix.  1,  5,  8, 
10, 13, 17,  20,  25).  The  whole  passage  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  sustained  prophetic  parable,  in  which 
vividness  and  force  are  given  to  the  truth  the  prophet 
would  set  forth  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  concrete 
details  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  understand  them 
literally,  were  it  not  that  they  carry  within  themselves 
the  evidence  that  they  were  not  so  intended.  The 
general  meaning  will  be  better  understood  after  con- 
sidering such  obscurities  as  occur  in  the  names  men- 
tioned and  in  the  language  used,  and  is  therefore 
deferred  to  the  Excursus  G  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
Meantime,  the  details  of  both  chapters  may  be  very 
rapidly  examined. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  prophecy  imme- 
diately follows  chap,  xxxvii.,  in  which  Dod's  people  are 
represented  as  umted  in  one  fold,  purified  from  their 
sins,  and  dwelling  in  perpetual  covenant  with  Tfim^ 
under  the  care  of  His  *'  servant  David."  It  is  also  not 
to  be  f  on^otten  that  a  final  conflict  is  described  in  Rev. 
XX.  7 — 10  between  the  saints  and  their  enemies,  under 
the  names  of  €h>g  and  Magog,  in  which  those  enemies, 
as  here,  aie  destroyed  by  tne  immediate  Divine  inter- 
position. 

(2)  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog.—"  Magog  "  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x.  2  (1  Chron.  i.  5)  in  connection  with 
Gomer  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medes),  as 
the  name  of  a  people  descended  from  Japhet  Early 
Jewish  tradition,  adopted  by  Josephus  ana  St.  Jerome, 
identifies  them  with  the  Scythians ;  and  this  view  has 
seemed  probable  to  nearly  all  modem  expositors.  But 
the  name  of  Scythians  must  be  understood  rather  in  a 
geographical  than  in  a  strictly  ethnological  sense,  of 
the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Caucasus.  Driven^from 
their  original  home  by  the  Massaget®,  they  had  poured 
down  upon  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Ezekiel,  and  had  advanced  even  as  far  as 
Egypt.  They  took  Sardis  (B.C.  629),  spread  themselves 
in  Media  (b.c.  624),  were  bribed  off  from  Egypt  by 
Psammeticus,  and  were  finally  driven  back  (b.c.  596), 
leaving  their  name  as  a  terror  to  the  whole  eastern 
world  for  their  fierce  skill  in  war,  their  cruelty,  and 
rapacity.  It  was  probably  the  memory  of  their  recent 
disastrous  inroads  that  led  Ezekiel  to  the  selection  of 
their  name  as  the  representative  of  the  powers  hostile 
to  the  Church  of  GkxL 


The  name  Grog  occurs  only  in  connection  with 
Magog,  except  in  1  Chron.  v.  4,  as  the  name  of  an 
otherwise  unknown  Reubenite.  It  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  in  Num.  xxiv.  7  for 
Agag.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Ezekiel 
here  formed  the  name  from  Magog  by  dropping  the 
first  syllable,  which  was  thought  to  mean  simply  pUice 
or  Und ;  but  an  Assyrian  inscription  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  which  Ga-a-gi  is  menuoned  as  a  chief  of 
the  Saka  (Scythians),  and  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  ("  Hist  of 
Assurbanipal  )  identifies  this  name  with  Gog.  The 
text  shoula  be  read,  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Magog, 

The  obief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal.— 
Rather,  the  prince  of  Bosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal,  Our 
version  has  followed  St.  Jerome  in  trauslating  Bosh 
"  chief,"  because  formerly  no  people  of  that  name  was 
definitelv  known;  but  they  are  frequently  mentioned 
bv  Arabic  writers  as  a  Scythian  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
Taurus,  although  the  attempt  to  derive  from  &em  the 
name  of  Biusian  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficientlv 
supported.  In  Rev.  xx.  8,  Gog  and  Magog  are  both 
symbolic  names  of  nations.  For  Meshed  and  Tubal 
see  Note  on  chap,  xxvii.  13. 

(3)  The  chief  prince. — ^As  in  verse  2,  the  prince  of 
Bosh. 

(4)  I  will  turn  thee  back.— This  is  the  more 
common  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  if  this  meaning  be 
retained  here,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
turning  back  from  the  holy  land,  but  rather,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  figure  of  the  next  clause,  of  turning  away 
the  wild  beast  nom  his  natural  inclination  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  purpose.  It  is  better,  however,  to  take 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Isa.  xlvii.  10 
(perverted)  and  Jer.  viii.  5  (slidden  back;  comp.  chap.  1. 
6),  "I  will  lead  thee  astray."  In  Bev.  xx.  8,  this 
leading  astray  of  the  nations  is  ascribed  to  Satan,  just 
as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  God,  and  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  Satan, 
are  said  to  move  David  to  number  the  people ;  in  either 
case  Gk>d  is  said  to  do  that  which  He  allows  to  be  done 
by  Satan.  For  the  same  Dii^ne  gathering  of  the 
nations  against  God's  people  see  Joeiiii.  2 ;  2ech.  xiv. 
2,3. 

Hooks  into  thy  jaws. — See  the  same  figure  in 
chap.  xxix.  4. 

(5)  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya.— Having  sum- 
moned  the  nations  from  the  extreme  north,  the  prophet 
now  turns  first  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  south  and 
west.  No  neighbouring  nations  are  mentioned  at  all, 
but  only  those  living  on  the  confines  of  the  known 
world  are  summoned  to  this  symbolic  contest.  The 
supposition  of  a  literal  alliance  of  nations  so  situated 
IS  out  of  the  question. 

(6)  Qomer  .  •  .  Togarmah.— Again  the  address 
turns  to  the  extreme  north.     Gk>mer,  like  Magog,  a 
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upon  laraeL 


bands ;  the  house  of  Togarmah  of  the 
north  quarters^  and  all  ms  bands :  and 
many  people  with  thee.  (')  Be  thou  pre- 
pared, and  prepare  for  thyself,  thou,  and 
all  thy  company  that  are  assembled  unto 
thee,  and  be  thou  a  guard  unto  them. 
(®)  After  many  days  thou  shalt  be  visited: 
in  the  latter  years  thou  shalt  come  into 
the  land  that  is  brought  back  from  the 
sword,  and  is  gathered  out  of  many 
people,  against  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
which  hare  been  always  waste :  but  it  is 
brought  forth  out  of  the  nations,  and 
they  shall  dwell  safely  all  of  them. 
^^)  Thou  shalt  ascend  and  come  like  a 
storm,  thou  shalt  be  like  a  cloud  to 
coyer  the  land,  thou,  and  all  thy  bands, 
and  many  people  with  thee. 

<io)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  It  shall 
also  come  to  pass,  that  at  the  same  time 
shall  things  come  into  thy  mind,  and 
thou  shalt^  think  an  evil  thought :  ^^^^  and 
thou  shalt  say,  I  will  go  up  to  the  land 
of  unwalled  villages ;  I  will  go  to  them 


Or,  conceive  a 
miscJiievowi  pur 
pote. 


t  Or,  confldently. 


3  Heb..  to  Kpoil  the 
mpoil^dnatoprcy 


up 


tAe  pny. 


A  Heb^  navel. 


that  are  at  rest,  that  dwell  ^safely,  all  of 
them  dwelling  without  walls,  and  having 
neither  bars  nor  gates,  ^^^^  ^  to  take  a  spoil, 
and  to  take  a  prey ;  to  turn  thine  hand 
upon  the  desolate  places  that  are  now 
inhabited,  and  upon  the  people  that  are 
gathered  out  of  the  nations,  which  have 
gotten  cattle  and  goods,  that  dwell  in 
the  *midst  of  the  land.  (^)  Sheba,  and 
Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish, 
with  ail  the  young  lions  thereof,  shall 
say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a 
spoil?  hast  thou  gathered  thy  company 
to  take  a  prey  ?  to  carry  away  silver  and 
gold,  to  take  away  cattle  and  goods,  to 
take  a  great  spoU  ?  <^*)  Therefore,  son 
of  man,  prophesy  and  say  unto  Gog, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In  that  day 
when  my  people  of  Israel  dwelleth  safely, 
shalt  thou  not  know  it  ?  (^*)  And  thou 
shalt  come  from  thy  place  out  of  the 
north  parts,  thou,  and  many  people  with 
thee,  ail  of  them  riding  upon  horses,  a 
great  company,  and  a  mighty   army: 


people  descended  from  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2 ;  1  Chron.  L 
5),  is  identified  with  the  Cimmerians;  and  for  the 
honse  of  Togarmah,  the  Armenians,  see  Note  on  xxvii. 
14.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  people  should  be  in 
the  plural  This  was  to  be  a  general  gathering  of  the 
strength  of  the  world  against  the  Church  of  Grod. 

(7)  Be  thou  a  guard  unto  them.— Every  pre- 
paration is  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  Gog  and  the 
nations,  and  then  Gog  himself  is  to  be  their  guard,  or 
to  control  and  guide  the  assault. 

(s)  After  many  days  thou  shalt  be  visited.— 
This  clause  has  been  yariously  interpreted.  The  ex- 
pression "  after  many  days "  is  the  common  one  to 
mdicate  that  what  is  predicted  is  yet  far  in  the  future, 
and  corresponds  to  the  "latter  years"  of  the  next 
clause.  The  words  "thou  shalt  be  visited"  are  the 
usual  form  of  expressing  a  coming  judgment.  Yarious 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  with  no  great  suc- 
cess, to  give  the  words  a  different  sense  here.  The  sup- 
posed difficulty  arises  from  not  observing  tiiat  the  whole 
course  of  Qog  is  here  viewed  together  as  a  single 
transaction.  It  is  not  merely  his  mtimate  destruction, 
but  the  steps  which  led  to  it,  his  hostile  attacks  upon 
the  Church,  which  are  represented  as  brought  about 
under  God's  providence  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
visitation  upon  him.  It  is  as  if  one  spoke  now  of  a 
man's  whole  career  of  sin  as  a  Divine  visitation  upon 
the  sinner  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  of  proffered 
grace,  instead  of  speaking  only  of  his  ultimate  punish- 
ment. 

The  land.— Bather,  a  land.  Judaaa  had  been  long 
desokted,  but  was  now  restored.  The  word  people  here, 
as  in  verse  6,  is  in  the  plural  and  marks  the  gathering 
back,  not  from  one,  but  from  many  quarters. 

Always  waste. — ^Literally,  continually  waste. 
The  mountains  of  Israel  had  been  by  no  means  always 
waste,  but  during  the  period  of  the  captivity  had  been 
so  constantly.  Tet  the  word  is  commonly  used  for  a 
relatively  long  period,  for  which    the    time  of    the 


captivity  seems  too  short.  It  may  therefore,  with  the 
dispersion  among  "many  peoples"  of  the  previous 
clause,  indicate  tne  time  of  the  later  and  longer  con- 
tinued dispersion  of  the  Jews.  In  the  last  clause 
"  shall  dwell "  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  future,  but  as  a 
description  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  people. 

(10)  Think  an  evil  thought.— In  verses  10—14 
the  motives  of  Gog  in  his  attack  upon  Israel  are  fully 
exposed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  verse  4,  and 
again  in  verse  16,  the  leading  of  this  foe  against  the 
Oiiurch  is  represented  as  G^d's  own  act;  here  it  is 
expkined  that  God  did  this  by  allowing  him  to  follow 
out  the  devices  of  his  own  heaiiL 

(11)  The  land  of  unwalled  villages.— Again, 
omit  the  definite  article  before  land,  as  in  verse  8. 
The  description  of  a  people  living  in  prosperity  and 
security  looks  quite  beyond  anything  hitheHo  realised 
in  the  nistory  of  the  Jews,  and  points  to  such  a  state  of 
things  as  is  described  in  Zech.  ii.  4, 5.  The  description 
of  t£e  attack  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Bev.  xx.  9  corre- 
sponds to  this. 

W  In  the  midst  of  the  land.— Literally,  in 
the  navel  of  the  earth.  (See  Note  on  chap.  v.  5.)  The 
important  position  of  Israel  in  reference  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  combined  with  its  unsuspecting 
security  and  its  riches  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  Gog 
and  his  allies, 

(13)  Sheba,  and  Dedan  ....  Tarshish.— 
The  first  two  are  districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  last  is 
probably  the  Tartessus  in  Spain.  These  names  seem  to 
oe  added  to  those  of  verses  5,  6,  to  show  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  sympathise  in  this  attack  upon  the 
Church. 

(14)  Shalt  thou  not  know  it  P— The  second  part 
of  this  prophecy  (verses  14—23),  describing  the  doom 
of  Gog,  is  introduced  (verses  14--16)  with  a  repetition 
of  the  peaceful  security  of  Israel,  and  of  Grod's  lead- 
ing against  her  this  great  foe  in  whose  destruction 
He  shall  be  magnified  before  all  people.    The  whole 
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0»)  and  thoTi  Shalt  come  up  against  my 
people  of  Israel,  as  a  cloud  to  cover  the 
land ;  it  shall  be  in  the  latter  days,  and 
I  will  bring  thee  against  my  land,  that 
the  heathen  may  know  me,  when  I  shall 
be  sanctified  in  thee,  0  Gog,  before  their 
eyes. 

(15^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Art  thou 
he  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  old  time 
^by  my  servants  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
which  prophesied  in  those  days  many 
years  that  I  would  bring  thee  against 
them  ?  (^^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at 
the  same  time  when  Gog  shall  come 
against  the  land  of  Israel,  saith  the 
lK>rd  God,  that  my  fury  shall  come  up 
in  my  face.  ^^^^  For  in  my  jealousy  and 
in  the  fire  of  my  wrath  have  I  spoken. 
Surely  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great 
shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel;  ^^^  so 
that  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  all  creeping  things  that  creep 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  men  that  are 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  shall  shake 
at  my  presence,  and  the  moimtains  shall 
be  thrown  down,  and  the  *  steep  places 
shall  fall,  and  every  wall  shall  fall  to 
the  ground.  (2^>  And  I  will  call  for  a 
Bwoid  against  him  throughout  all  my 
mountains,  saith  the  Lord  God  :  every 
man's  sword  shall  be  against  his  brother. 


I    Heb^    by    the 
handg. 


s  Or.  towen,  or. 
ttain. 


a  ch.  SflL  ».  *  87. 


3  Or.  ttrike  thee 
with  *ix  ptaguM ; 
or.  draw  thee 
badi  with  an 
hook  of  iix  teef  A, 
uch.88.4. 


4Heb..(ft0«idMo/ 
MenorfA. 


6  Heb.,  win^. 


0  Heb.,  to  devour. 


7  Heb.,  the  face  of 
the  fleltL 


(22)  And  I  will  plead  against  him  with 
pestilence  and  with  blood ;  and  I  will 
rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and 
upon  the  many  people  that  are  with  him, 
an  overflowing  rain,  and  CTeat  hailstones, 
fire,  and  brimstone.  (^)  Thus  will  I 
"magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myself ; 
and  I  will  be  known  in  the  eyes  of  many 
nations,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— (1)  Therefore, 
thou  son  of  man,  prophesy  agfainst  Gog, 
and  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  thee,  0  Gog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal :  (2)  and  I 
will  turn  thee  back,  and  'leave  but  the 
sixth  part  of  thee,  and  will  cause  thee 
to  come  up  from  ^the  north  parts,  and 
will  bring  thee  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel :  (')  and  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out 
of  thy  left  hand,  and  will  cause  thine 
arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right  hand. 
(^)  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  thou,  and  all  thy  bands,  and  the 
people  that  is  with  thee :  I  will  give  thee 
unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  ^sort, 
and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  ^to  be  de- 
voured. <*)Thou  shalt  fall  upon  ^the 
open  field :  for  I  have  spoken  ity  saith 
the  Lord  God.  (^)  And  I  will  send  a  fire 
on  Magog,  and  among  them  that  dwell 


passage  becomes  dearer  by  omitting  the  question  and 
reading  simply,  '*  When  Israel  dwelb  securely  thou  wilt 
observe  it  and  come/'  &c. 

(16)  Latter  days. — The  expression  is  indefinite  but 
concurs  with  those  in  verse  8  in  indicating  a  distant 
future. 

(17)  Of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  old  time.— 
This  is  put  in  that  interrogative  form  which  is  often 
used  for  emphatic  assurance.  The  word  many  before 
"  years"  is  not  in  the  ori^naL,  but  is  correctly  mserted 
to  mark  the  accusative  (S  duration.  The  statement  is 
then  an  emphatic  one,  that  €rod  had  of  old  and  for  a 
long  time  foretold  by  His  prophets  this  attack  of  Gk>g. 
But  the  name  of  G^og  is  not  mentioned  in  any  earlier 
prophecy  now  extant,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  such,  far 
less  that  any  long  series  of  such  prophecies,  nave  been 
lost.  This  concurs  with  many  other  mdications  in  the 
prophecy  to  show  that  it  does  not  relate  to  any  par. 
ticiuar  event,  but  that  Gog  and  his  allies  represent  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  that  the  prophet 
is  here  depicting  the  same  great  and  prolonged  struggle 
between  evil  and  good,  between  the  powers  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  which  has  formed  the 
burden  of  so  much  of  both  earlier  and  later  prophecy. 

(20)  q«he  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down.— 
In  verses  19 — 23i  the  whole  earth,  animate  and  in. 
animate,  is  represented  as  affected  by  the  terrible 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  upon  His  enemies.  Such, 
as  has  been  already  noted,  is  the  common  language  of 


prophecv  in  describing  great  moral  events,  and  it  is 
especially  used  in  connection  with  the  judgments  of  the 
last  day. 

XXXTX. 

This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  and 
contains  the  two  latter  parts  of  the  prophecy  (verses 
1 — 16, 17 — ^29).  It  opens  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
earlier  part  of  chap,  xxxviii. 

(2)  Leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  thee.— This 
word  occurs  only  here,  and  the  translation  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  meaning 
six ;  but  even  on  this  supposition  the  renderings  in  the 
margin  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as  that  of  the  text. 
This  derivation,  however,  is  probably  wrong;  all 
the  ancient  versions  give  a  sense  corresponding  to 
xxxviii.  4, 16,  and  also  te  the  clauses  immediately  before 
and  id^ter,  "  I  will  lead  thee  along."  The  greater  part 
of  the  modem  commentators  concur  in  this  view. 

(4)  Unto  the  ravenous  birds.- Compare  the 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  chap.  xxix. 
4,5. 

(^)  A  fire  on  Magog.— Magog  is  the  country  of 
Gk)g  (chap,  xxxviii.  1),  and  the  Divine  judgment  is  to 
fall  therefore  not  only  upon  the  army  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  but  also  upon  the  far-distant  country  of  GrOg. 
In  Bev.  XX.  9  this  fire  is  represented  as  coming  "  down 
from  Qod  out  of  heaven." 
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Gog^s  Army  sImU  he  Buried. 


^carelessly  in  the  isles :  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  (^)  So  will  I 
make  my  holy  name  known  in  the  midst 
of  my  people  Israel ;  and  I  will  not  let 
them  pollute  my  holy  name  any  more  : 
and  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  in  Israel.  <®>  Be- 
hold, it  is  come,  and  it  is  done,  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  this  is  the  day  whereof  I  have 
spoken. 

<®>  And  they  that  dwell  in  the  cities  of 
Israel  shall  go  forth,  and  shall  set  on 
fire  and  bum  the  weapons,  both  the 
shields  and  the  bucklers,  the  bows  and 
the  arrows,  and  the  ^handstaves,  and  the 
spears,  and  they  shall  ^bum  them  with 
fbre  seren  years :  ^^^)  so  that  they  shall 
take  no  wood  out  of  the  field,  neither 
cut  down  any  out  of  the  forests ;  for 
they  shall  bum  the  weapons  with  fire : 
and  they  shall  spoil  those  that  spoUed 
them,  and  rob  those  that  robbed  them, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  <^^)  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  1  will  give 
unto  Gog  a  place  there  of  graves  in 


1  Or,  eonildntiif. 


9  Or,javeliiu. 


8  Or,  maj»  a/Ire  0/ 
C/tem. 


4  Or,  months. 


5  Thftt  Is,  T%e  mul- 
titude c/  Gog. 


6  Heb.,fRaio/ooi»- 
Unuance. 


7Re\).,buUd. 


8  That  l8,71k«  mttl- 
tiUtde. 


Israel,  the  valley  of  the  passengers  on 
the  east  of  the  sea :  and  it  shall  stop  the 
^noses  of  the  passengers :  and  there  shall 
they  bury  Gog  and  all  his  multitude : 
and  they  shall  call  it  The  valley  of 
^Hamon-ffog.  ^^^^  And  seven  months 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  be  burying  of 
them,  that  they  may  cleanse  the  land. 
(13)  Yea,  all  the  people  of  the  land  shall 
bury  them  ;  and  it  shaU  be  to  them  a  re- 
nown the  day  that  I  shall  be  glorified, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  ^^*>  And  they  shall 
sever  out  ^men  of  continual  employment, 
passing  through  the  land  to  buij  with 
the  passengers  those  that  remain  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  cleanse  it :  after 
the  end  of  seven  months  shall  they 
search.  ^^^  And  the  passengers  that 
pass  through  the  land,  when  any  seeth 
a  man's  bone,  then  shall  he  ^set  up  a 
sign  by  it,  till  the  buriers  have  buried 
it  in  the  valley  of  Hamon-gog.  <^*)And 
also  the  name  of  the  city  shall  he  ^Ha< 
monah.  Thus  shaU  they  cleanse  the 
land. 


In  the  isles. — ^Tliis  oommon  Scriptural  expression 
for  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth  is  added  here  to  show 
the  niuTersality  of  the  judgment  upon  all  that  is  hostile 
to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(9)  ShaU  burn  them  with  fire  seven  years.—- 
The  representation  of  this  and  the  following  verse,  that 
the  weapons  of  the  army  of  Grog  shall  furnish  the 
whole  nation  of  Israel  with  fuel  for  seren  years,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  understood  literally,  and  seems  to  have 
been  inserted  by  the  prophet  to  show  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  meaning  of  his  prophecy  beyond  any  literal 
event  of  earthly  wanare. 

Verses  11 — 16  again  present  the  magnitude  of  the 
attack  upon  the  Church  by  describing  the  burial  of  the 
host  after  it  is  slain.  The  language,  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed it  was  meant  to  be  literally  understood,  would 
be  even  more  extravagant  than  that  of  verses  9, 10. 
The  whole  nation  of  Israel  is  represented  as  engaged 
for  seven  months  in  burying  the  bodies  (verses  12, 13) ; 
after  this  an  indefinite  time  is  to  be  occupied  by  one 
corps  of  men  appointed  to  search  the  land  for  still 
remaining  bones,  and  by  another  who  are  to  bury 
them. 

W  The  valley  of  the  passengers.—The  name 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  Scythians,  as  if  they  were 
spoken  of  as  a  cloud  passing  over  and  gone,"  becaose 
the  same  word  is  used  again  in  this  verse,  and  idso  in 
verses  14,  15,  evidently  in  a  different  sense.  It  simplv 
denotes  some  (probably  imaginary)  thoroughfare,  which 
is  to  be  blockea  up  by  the  buried  bodies  of  the  slain.  No 
definite  locality  is  assigned  to  it,  except  that  it  is  "  on 
the  east  of  the  sea,"  meaning  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  to 
be,  therefore,  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  outskirts  of 
the  land.  This  is  another  of  the  features  of  the  de- 
scription which  indicate  some  other  than  a  literal 
interpretation ;  for  how  should  such  a  host,  invading 


the  land  from  the  north  for  purposes  of  plunder,  be 
found  in  that  locality,  and  how  could  such  vajst  numbers 
of  dead  bodies  be  trauraorted  thither  p 

Stop  the  noses. — ^The  word  "  noses  "  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  should  be  omitted.  The  meaning  is 
simply  that  the  bodies  of  the  host  shall  so  fill  up  the 
valley  as  to  stop  the  way  of  travellers. 

The  valley  of  Hamon-gog.— It  is  better  to 
tnmslate  the  word  Hamon,  as  in  the  margin :  The  valley 
of  the  nvuUitude  of  Gog,    So  also  in  verse  15. 

(13)  All  the  people  of  the  land.—"  It  would  be 
but  a  very  moderate  allowance,  on  the  literal  supposi- 
tion, to  say  that  a  million  of  men  would  be  thus 
engaged,  and  that  on  an  average  each  would  consign  to 
the  ^mb  two  ooipses  in  one  day ;  which,  for  the  180 
working  days  ot  the  seven  months,  would  make  an 
aggrenite  of  360,000,000  of  corpses ! "  (Fairbaim.) 

(U)  Men  of  oontinual  employment.— The  word 
for  "  continual "  is  the  same  as  that  translated  always 
in  chap,  xxxriii.  8,  where  see  Note.  It  implies  that  tms 
occupation  is  to  be  one  of  long  continuance,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  to  search  the  land  through  for  the 
remains  shows  that  the  army  of  Grog  is  not  conceived 
of  as  perishing  when  collected  in  one  place,  but  when 
distributed  all  over  the  land.  This  search  is  only  to 
begin  after  the  close  of  the  burying  for  seven  months 
al^ady  described. 

W  Shall  be  Hamonah.— As  a  further  monument 
of  Has  great  overthrow  some  city  (not  more  definitely 
described,  but  probably  yet  to  be  built)  shall  be  called 
"  Multitude." 

Thus  shall  they  cleanse  the  land.— The  ex- 
tremest  defilement,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  was 
caused  by  a  dead  body  or  by  human  bones.  From  this 
the  land  could  only  be  purified  by  the  burial  of  the  last 
vestige  of  the  host  of  Gog.  In  the  spiritual  contest 
which  this  prophecy  is  designed  to  set  forth  undei 
these  material  figures,  this  cleansing  looks  to  the  puii- 
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(17)  And,  thou  son  of  man,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  Speak  ^unto  every  fea- 
thered fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 
field,  Assemble  yourselves,  and  come; 
gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  my 
^sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even 
a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  flesh,  and  drink 
blood.  (^)  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs, 
and  of  ^  goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them 
f atlin^  of  Bashan.  <^)  And  ye  shall  eat 
fat  tin  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  till 
ye  be  drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which 
I  have  sacrificed  for  you.  ^^^  Thus  ye 
shall  be  filled  at  my  table  with  horses 
and  chariots,  with  mighty  men,  aud 
with  all  men  of  war,  saith  the  Lord 
OoD. 

(21)  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among^  the 
heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shaU  see 
my  judgment  that  I  have  executed,  and 
mv  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them. 
<®>  So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  their  God  from  that  day 
and  forward.  (^)  And  the  heathen  shall 
know  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into 
captivity  for    their   iniquity :    because 
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they  trespassed  against  me,  therefore 
hid  I  my  face  from  them,  and  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies  :  so  fell 
they  all  by  the  sword.  ^2*)  According  to 
their  uncleanness  and  according  to  their 
transgressions  have  I  done  unto  them, 
and  hid  my  face  from  them. 

(25)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Now  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
Jacob,  and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole 
house  of  Israel,  and  will  be  jealous  for 
my  holy  name ;  (2«)  after  that  they  have 
borne  their  shame,  and  all  their  tres- 
passes whereby  they  have  trespassed 
against  me,  when  they  dwelt  safely  in 
their  land,  and  none  made  them  afraid. 

(27)  When  I  have  brought  them  again 
from  the  people,  and  gathered  them  out 
of  ^their  enemies'  lands,  and  *am  sancti- 
fied in  them  in  the  sight  of  many  nations; 

(28)  then  shall  they  know  that  I  am  the 
LoBD  their  Grod,  ^which  caused  them  to 
be  led  into  captivity  among  the  heathen: 
but  I  have  gathered  them  unto  their  own 
land,  and  have  left  none  of  them  any 
more  there.  ^29)  Neither  will  I  hide  my 
face  any  more  from  them :  for  I  have 
•poured  out  my  spirit  upon  the  house  of 
Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God. 


fication  of  the  Chnrcli  from  eyeryihing  "  tbat  defileth 
and  is  unclean."    (Oomp.  Eph.  v.  26, 27 ;  Bev.  zxi.  27.) 

With  verse  17  the  last  part  of  this  remarkable 
prophecy  is  introduced.  Its  representations  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  subseqnent  to  those  of  the  former  part 
of  the  chapter,  but  as  depicting  the  same  thing  under 
another  figure. 

(17)  Every  feathered  fowl.  —  Compare  rerae  4, 
also  chape,  xvii.  23,  zxix.  5.  The  birds  and  beasts  of 
all  kinds  represent  all  nations. 

A  great  sacrifice.— The  representation  of  a  de- 
structiye  judgment  upon  the  Ijord's  enemies  as  a 
sacrifice  is  found  also  in  Isa.  xzxIt.  6 ;  Jer.  ]dvi.  10. 
The  figure  is  not  to  be  pushed  beyond  the  single  point 
for  which  it  is  used — "  to  fill  out  and  heighten  the  de- 
scription of  an  immense  slaughter." 

(Id)  Drink  the  blood  of  the  princes.— In  these 
verses  there  is  a  curious  mingling  of  the  figurative  and 
the  literal ;  thus  the  "  princes  are  immediately  ex- 
plained by  the  mention  of  the  various  sacnficial 
animals ;  and  in  verse  20  these  are  again  interpreted  of 
*'  horses  and  chariots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with  idl 
men  of  war."  And  when  the  figure  is  so  far  explained 
it  only  leads  to  a  literal  sense  ^ich  must  vet  be  con- 
siderea  as  itself  but  the  symbol  of  something  further. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xix.  17, 18.) 

(21)  My  glory  among  the  heathen.  —  In  this 
and  the  following  verse  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
Divine  judgments  in  the  world  is  spoken  of,  and  then, 
in  verses  23,  24,  this  is  applied  to  the  present  captivity 
of  Israel.    But  the  effect  is  too  far-reaching  to  be 


limited  to  the  latter,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  was 
never  so  established  among  the  restored  exiles,  either 
by  external  triumphs  over  their  enemies  or  by  its  in- 
ternal development  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the 
Divine  glory  was  generally  recof^nised  among  the 
heathen.  Li  the  time  foretold  the  judgments  shall  be 
of  such  a  character  that  all  shall  perceive  that  they  are 
from  Grod  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re- 
storation from  the  exile  was  one  step,  and  an  important 
one,  in  the  course  of  events  leading  to  this  end.. 

(22;  The  house  of  Israel  shall  know.— The 
knowledge  here  spoken  of  is  evidently  practical,  and  is 
expressly  declarea  to  remain  for  ever.  It  can  only  be 
considered  as  realised,  and  that  still  but  in  germ,  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

(23)  For  their  iniquity. — In  the  times  foretold 
God's  dealings  shall  no  longer  be  misunderstood,  nor 
the  sufferings  of  Israel  considered  as  the  result  of 
His  want  of  power  to  protect  them.  All  the  world 
shall  so  far  understand  His  righteousness,  that  the^ 
shall  see  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  His 
punishing  even  His  chosen  people  for  their  sins,  and 
purifying  them  that  they  may  become  His  indeed. 

(25)  TsTow  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity.— It 
was  needed  for  the  exiles  in  their  distress  that  the 
prophet  at  the  close  of  this  far-reaching  prophecy 
should  bring  out  the  first  step  in  the  long  course  of 
events  leading  to  its  fulfilment,  because  that  step  was 
one  of  especial  interest  and  comfort  to  them ;  but  even 
this  promise  is  mingled  with  predictions  which  still 
look  on  to  the  then  distant  future. 

(29)  I  have  poured  out. — Comp.  Joel  ii.  28,  29; 
Acts  iL  17.    See  Excursus  G  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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PRELDflNAET  NOTE  ON  CHAPTERS  XL.— XLVin. 


These  closing  cliapters  of  Ezekiel  form  one  continnons 
prophecy  of  a  distinctly  marked  character.  They  pre- 
sent a  vision  of  the  Temple  in  minute  detail,  with 
careful  measurements  of  its  parts ;  various  ordinances 
for  the  Temple,  for  the  Levites,  and  the  priests,  and  for 
the  prince ;  a  new  and  remarkable  division  of  the  land ; 
and  the  vision  of  the  life-giving  waters  issuing  from 
the  sanctuary.  The  whole  passage  differs  too  much 
from  anything  in  the  past  to  allow  for  a  moment  the 
supposition  that  it  is  historical  in  character;  and  uttered, 
as  it  was,  at  a  time  when  the  Temple  lay  in  ashes,  and 
the  land  desolate,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  cannot  de- 
scribe the  present.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  pro- 
1>hetic ;  but  this  fact  alone  will  not  decide  whether  it 
ooked  to  a  literal  fulfilment,  or  was  ideal  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  although  the  d  priori  presumption  must  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  since  all  was  seen  "  in  the  visions  of  Ood  " 
(chap.  zl.  2) — an  expression  which  Ezekiel  always  applies 
to  a  symbolic  representation  rather  than  to  an  actual 
image  of  things.  Certainly  the  Temple  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  the  nation  re-established  in  Palestine ;  but 
the  second  Temple  was  quite  unlike  the  one  described  by 
Ezekiel,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  carry  out  his 
division  of  the  land.  The  few  interpreters  who  have 
supposed  that  he  meant  to  foretell  literally  the  sanctuary 
and  the  state  of  the  restoration  have  been  compelled  to 
suppose  that  the  returning  exiles  found  themselves  too 
feeble  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and  hence  that  this  pro- 
phecy remains  as  a  monument  of  magnificent  purposes 
whicn  were  never  accomplished.  If  this  were  the  correct 
view,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  no  allusion 
to  the  language  of  Ezekiel  in  the  historical  books  of 
Ezra  and  iN  ehemiah,  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Haggai, 
which  all  relate  to  this  period,  and  ciescribe  the  return 
and  settlement  in  the  land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  with  no  reference  to  this  prophecy,  nor  any 
trace  of  a  desire  to  conform  their  work  to  its  directions. 
Other  objections  to  this  view  will  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  rem- 
nant of  the  people  were  restored  to  their  land,  and  their 
Temple  was  rebuilt  upon  Mount  Zion ;  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  these  events,  so  often  foretold,  were 
present  to  the  prophet's  mind,  and  that  he  looked  out 
rrom  them  upon  a  more  distant  future,  in  the  same  way 
that  near  and  typical  events  often  with  the  other  pro- 
phets form  the  basis  of  their  foreshadowing  of  the 
ruture. 

^  The  only  other  way  in  which  this  prophecy  can  be 
literall^f  understood  is  by  supposing  that  its  ndfilinent 
is  still  in  the  future.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  any  state  of  things  may  not  be  realised  in  the 
future ;  but  in  this  case  there  are  features  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  those  not  of  a  secondary  or  incidental  cha- 
racter, but  forming  a  part  of  its  main  delineations, 
which  enable  us  to  say  unhesitatingly  that  their  literal 
fulfilment  would  be  in  plain  contradiction  to  the  Divine 
revelation.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  in  view  of 
the  whole  relations  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispen- 
sations, as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  that  animal  sacrifices 
can  ever  again  be  restored  by  Divine  command,  and 
find  acceptance  with  God.  And  it  may  be  added  that  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Church  of  the 
future,  progressing  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  it  free,  should  ever  return  again  to  "  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  **  of  Jewish  bondage  here  set  forth. 
But  besides  these  obvious  reasons,  there  are  several  in- 


dications in  the  detail  of  the  prophecy  that  show  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  literally  understood.  These  cannot 
aU  be  seen  without  a  careful  examination  of  the  details;, 
but  a  few  points  may  be  presented  which  will  make  the 
fact  sufficiently  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  connection  between  the  Temple 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  so  deeply  laid  in  all  ttie 
sacred  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  thought 
of  everr  pious  Israelite,  that  a  prophecy  incidentally 
separatmg  them,  without  any  distmct  statement  of  the 
fact,  or  assignment  of  a  reason  for  so  doine,  is  scarcely 
conceivable.  Yet  in  this  portion  of  Ezekiel  the  Temple 
is  described  as  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  utmost  bound  of  the  city,  or  about 
fourteen  and  a  quarter  miles  from  its  centre.  This 
holds  true,  however  the  tribe  portions  of  the  land  and 
the  *'  oblation "  be  located  (see  the  map  in  the  Notes 
to  chap,  xlviii.) ;  for  the  priests*  portion  of  the  "  obla- 
tion" (chap,  xlviii.  10),  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
sanctuary  is  placed,  is  10,000  reeds,  or  about  nineteen 
miles  broad ;  to  the  south  of  this  (xlviii.  15 — 17)  is  & 
strip  of  land  of  half  the  width,  in  which  the  city  with 
its  "  suburbs  "  is  situated,  occupying  its  whole  width. 

A  Temple  in  any  other  locality  than  Mount  Moriah 
would  hardly  be  the  Temple  of  jlewish  hope  and  associa* 
tion ;  but  EzekiePs  Temple,  with  its  precincts,  is  a  mile 
square,  larger  than  the  whole  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  precincts  of  any  actual 
Temple  could  be  intended  to  embrace  such  a  variety  of 
hill  and  valley  as  the  country  presents.  However  this 
may  be,  the  prophet  describes  it  as  situated  many 
miles  north  of  the  city,  and  the  city  itself  as  sevcnd 
miles  north  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  This  would  place 
the  Temple  well  on  the  road  to  Samaria. 

But,  still  further,  the  description  of  the  oblation 
itself  is  physically  impossible.  The  boundaries  of  the 
land  are  me  Jordia  on  the  one  side  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other  (chap,  xlvii.  15 — 21).  The  "  oblation  '* 
could  not  have  reached  so  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan ;  but  even  at  that  point  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
country  is  but  fifty-five  miles.  Now  measuring  forty- 
seven  and  one-third  miles  north  (the  width  of  the 
oblation)  a  point  is  reached  where  the  distance  between 
the  river  and  the  sea  is  barely  forty  miles.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  oblation  itself  should  be 
included  between  them,  and  the  description  requires 
that  there  should  also  be  room  left  for  the  prmce's 
portion  at  either  end. 

Again,  while  the  city  of  the  vision  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  Jerusalem,  it  is  yet  described  as  the 
great  city  of  the  restored  theocracy.  It  cannot,  as 
already  said,  be  placed  geographically  upon  the  site  of 
Jerusalem.  Either,  then,  tnis  city  must  be  understood 
ideally,  or  else  a  multitude  of  other  prophecies,  and 
notably  many  in  Ezekiel  which  speak  of  the  future  of 
Zion  and  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  so  interpreted.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  both  should  not  be  interpreted 
figuratively,  but  it  is  impossible  to  understand  both 
literally ;  for  some  of  these  prophecies  make  statements 
in  regard  to  the  future  quite  as  literal  in  form  as  these 
of  Ezekiel,  and  yet  in  direct  conflict  with  them.  To 
select  a  single  mstance  from  a  prophecy  not  much 
noticed :  Obadiah,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Ezekiel,  foretells  (verses  19,  20)  that  at  the  restoration 
''Benjamin  shall  possess  Gilead;"  but,  according  to 
Ezekiel,  Gilead  is  not  in  the  land  of  the  restoration  at 
all,  and  Benjamin's  territory  is  to  be  immediately  south 
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of  the  ''oblation."  AgaiB,  Obadiah  says,  ''The  cap- 
tivity of  Jerusalem "  (which,  in  distinction  from  "  tne 
captivity  of  the  host  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  must 
refer  to  the  two  tribes)  "  shall  possess  the  cities  of  the 
south;"  but,  according  to  Es^kiel,  Jndah  and  Benjamin 
are  to  adjoin  the  central  "  oblation,"  and  on  the  south 
four  of  the  other  tribes  are  to  have  their  portion.  Such 
instances  might  be  multiplied  if  necessary. 

The  division  of  the  limd  among  the  twelve  tribes; 
the  entire  change  in  assigning  to  the  priests  and  to  the 
Levites  large  l^ded  estates,  and  to  the  former  as  much 
as  to  the  latter ;  the  enormous  size  of  the  Temple 
precincts  and  of  ^e  city,  with  the  comparatively  small 
allotment  of  land  for  its  support,  are  all  so  singular, 
and  so  entirely  without  historical  precedent,  that  only 
the  clearest  evidence  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
these  things  were  intended  to  be  literally  carried  out. 
No  regard  is  paid  to  the  dilEering  numbers  of  the 
various  tribes,  but  an  equal  strip  of  mnd  is  assigned  to 
each  of  them ;  and,  the  trans- Jordanic  territory  being 
excluded  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  land  set 
apart  as  an  "  oblation,"  the  portion  remaining  allows  to 
each  of  the  tribes  but  at)out  two-thirds  as  much 
territory  as,  on  the  average,  they  had  formerly  pos- 
s^sed.  The  geographical  oraer  of  the  tribes  is  extremely 
singular :  Juoah  and  Benjamin  are,  indeed,  placed  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  consecrated  land,  and  the  two  eldest, 
Reuben  and  Simeon,  are  placed  next  to  them,  and  Dan 
is  put  at  the  extreme  north,  where  a  part  of  the  tribe 
had  formerly  lived;  but  the  classification  extends  no 
further,  and  the  remaining  tribes  are  arranged  neither 
in  order  of  seniority  nor  of  maternity,  nor  yet  of 
ancient  position.  Moreover,  nearly  the  whole  territory 
assigned  to  Zebulon  and  Grad  is  habitable  only  by 
nomads,  except  on  the  supposition  of  physical  chimges 
in  the  land. 

Another  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  land  is 
important :  the  lievites,  being  now  provided  for  in  the 
"  oblation,"  no  longer  have  their  cities  among  the 
tribes.  But  it  had  been  expressly  provided  that  the 
"  cities  of  refuge  "  (which  must  be  distributed  through 
the  'land  in  oraer  to  fulfil  their  purpose)  should  be 
Levitical  cities  (Num.  xxxv.  9^15).  With  this  change, 
therefore,  the  provision  for  cities  of  refuge  ceases,  and 
a  profound  alteration  is  made  in  the  whole  Mosaic  law 
in  regard  to  manslaughter  and  murder. 

The  ordinances  for  the  sacrifices  and  feasts,  as  given 
in  chaps,  xlv.,  xlvi.,  difEer  greatly  from  those  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  commentary. 
For  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  "  meat  offering," 
and  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  victims  on 
various  occasions,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  intended  as  indications  that 
the  prophet's  scheme  was  not  to  be  taken  literally;  it  is 
certain  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  the  restoration 
thus  to  modify  the  Mosaic  ritual,  although  this  could 
have  been  done  without  difficulty  if  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  it  was  intended.  The  ample  provision  for 
the  prince,  and  the  regulations  for  his  conduct,  were 
politically  wise  and  useful  additions  to  the  Mosaic 
economy,  if  literally  understood,  but  which  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  carry  out  in  practice.  But  in  the 
ordering  of  the  great  cycle  of  feasts  and  fasts,  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Mosaic  system  is  so  profound  as  quite 
to  change  its  symbolic  value.  The  "  feast  of  weeks  '* 
and  the  great  d!ay  of  atonement  are  altogether  omitted ; 
and  also  the  "  new  moons,"  except  that  of  the  first 
month,  which  is  enhanced  in  value.  The  fact  that  the 
men  who  received  these  teachings  from  Ezekiel's  own 
lips,  and  had  charge  of  the  ordering  of  the  services  in 


the  restored  Temple,*  paid  no  attention  to  these 
changes,  is  strong  evidence  that  they  did  not  consider 
them  as  meant  to  be  literally  carried  out. 

In  connection  with  the  omission  of  the  dav  of 
atonement,  all  mention  of  the  high  priest  is  carefully 
left  out.  That  this  is  not  accidental  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  marriage  and  of  mourning  for 
idl  the  priests  are  made  more  strict  than  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Moses  (chap.  xliv.  22 — 27),  evidently  as  a  sort 
of  compensation  for  the  omitted  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  high  priest.  But  the  Levitical  system  without 
a  hi^h  priest  becomes  a  different  institution  in  itself, 
and  IS  also  greatly  changed  in  its  symbolism. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  system  here 
set  forth  is  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  an  intermediate 
or  transitional  ritual  between  that  which  we  know 
existed  under  the  monarchy,  and  that  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  Levitical  law,  and  therefore  affords  no 
basis  for  the  theory  that  the  Levitical  system  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  captivity.  The  absence  of  the  high 
priest,  so  prominent  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  history, 
IS  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  this ;  and  to  this  mav  be 
added  the  fuU  regulations  for  the  prince  in  Ezekiel,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  either  the  earUer  or  the 
subsequent  history. 

A  further  difficulty  with  the  literal  interpretation 
may  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  waters  which 
issued  from  under  the  eastern  threshold  of  the  Temple 
(chap,  xlvii.  1 — 12).  These  waters  run  to  the  "east 
country,"  and  go  down  "  to  the  sea,"  which  can  only 
be  the  Dead  Sea;  but  such  a  course  would  be  physically 
impossible  without  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
since  the  location  of  the  Temple  of  the  vision  is  on  the 
west  of  the  watershed  of  the  country.  They  had, 
moreover,  the  effect  of  "  healing  "  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  an  effect  which  could  not  be  produced  naturally 
without  providing  an  outlet  from  the  sea ;  no  supply 
of  fresh  water  could  remove  the  saltness  while  this, 
water  was  all  disposed  of  by  evaporation,  and  Ezekiel 
(in  chap,  xlvii.  11)  excludes  the  idea  of  an  outlet. 
But,  above  all,  the  character  of  the  waters  themselves 
is  impossible  without  a  perpetual  miracle.  Setting 
aside  the  difficulty  of  a  spring  of  this  nutfnitude  upon 
the  top  of  "  a  very  high  mountain "  (chap,  xl  2)  in 
this  locality,  at  the  distance  of  1,000  cubits  from  their 
source,  the  waters  have  gpreatly  increased  in  volume ; 
and  so  with  each  successive  1,000  cubits,  until  at  the 
end  of  4,000  cubits  (about  a  mile  and  a  half)  they  have 
become  a  river  no  longer  fordable,  or,  in  other  words, 
comparable  to  the  Jon^.  Such  an  increase,  without 
accessory  streams,  is  clearlv  not  natural  But,  beyond 
all  this,  the  description  of  the  waters  themselves  clearly 
marks  them  as  ideal.  They  are  lif  e-^ving  and  healing ; 
trees  of  perennial  foliage  and  frmt  grow  upon  their 
banks,  the  leaves  being  for  "  medicine,"  and  the  fruit, 
although  for  food,  never  wasting.  The  reader  cannot 
£Bdl  to  DO  reminded  of  "  the  pure  river  of  water  of  life  " 
in  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  "  on  either  side  "  of  which  was  **  the 
tree  of  life  "  with  "  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits,"  and 
its  leaves  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  The 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  evidently  had  this  pMsago 
in  mind ;  and  just  as  he  has  adopted  the  description 


*  This  prophecy  was  given  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
captivity^na  was,  therefore,  forty-five  years  before  the  resto- 
ration. The  elderly  men  of  the  restoration  must  have  been  of 
full  age  to  appreciate  this  prophecy  at  the  time  it  was  uttered, 
and  in  the  immediately  subsequent  years  of  its  perusal  and 
discussion.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  also,  that  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  were  carried  back  to  Judeea  by  the 
returning  exiles,  and  from  their  very  nature  ther  must  have 
been  made  generally  known  to  those  who  were  in  the  captivity. 
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CHAPTER  XL.— (1)  In  the  five  and 
twentieth  year  of  onr  captivity,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
.after  that  the  city  was  smitten,  in  the 


B.C.  674. 


1  Or,  njMM  wktd^. 


seKsame  day  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  me,  and  brought  me  thither.  <2)  Li 
the  visions  of  God  brought  he  me  into 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  set  me  upon  a 
very  high  mountain,  ^by  which  was  as 


of  Gk>ff  and  Magog  as  an  ideal  description,  and  applied 
it  to  the  events  of  the  future,  so  he  has  treated  this  as 
an  ideal  prophecy,  and  applied  it  to  the  Ghnrch 
triumphant. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  whole  vision  is 
•essentially  one,  and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
give  a  literal  interpretation  to  one  i^aset  of  it  and  a 
ngnratiye  to  another.  All  the  objections,  therefore, 
which  lie  against  the  supposition  of  the  restoration  of 
animal  sacrifices  hold  also  against  the  supposition  of 
the  general  restoration  of  the  Jewish  Temple  and  polity. 
This  was  felt  at  an  early  day,  and  such  Christian  com- 
mentators as  Ephrem  Syms,  Theodoret,  and  Jerome 
adopted  throughout  a  symbolic  or  typical  explanation. 
The  changes  in  the  Mosaic  law  are  indeed  great,  but 
still  are  only  of  detail,  and  leave,  it  open  to  the  Apos- 
tolic  description  as  a  "  bondage  '*  to  which  we  cannot 
suppose  the  proTidence  of  God  would  ever  lead  back 
the  Church  Christ  has  redeemed  at  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  Either  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  mistake,  not  to  speak 
of  those  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  nor  of  our 
Lord's  own  discourses  (as  with  the  woman  of  Samaria), 
or  else  the  Holv  Spirit  could  not  have  intended  a  literal 
realisation  in  tne  future  of  this  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

We  thus  come  to  regard  this  prophecy  as  an  ideal 
one  on  every  ground,  not  looking  for  any  literal  and 
mfttenal  fuMment.  If  it  should  be  asked,  Why  then 
is  it  given  with  such  a  wealth  of  minute  material 
detail  r  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  this  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Ezekiel.  The  tendency,  strongly 
marked  in  every  j>art  of  his  book,  merely  cnhninates 
in  this  closing  vision.  The  two  previous  chapters, 
especially,  have  abounded  in  concrete  and  definite 
details  of  the  attack  of  a  great  host  upon  the  land  of 
Israel,  while  yet  these  very  details  have  given  evidence 
upon  examination  that  they  could  not  have  been  meant 
to  be  literally  understood,  and  that  the  whole  prophecy 
was  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  final 
spiritual  conflict,  prolonged  through  ages,  between  the 
power  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  So 
here,  the  prophet,  wishing  to  set  forth  the  glory,  the 
purity,  and  tne  beneficent  influence  of  the  Church  of 
the  future,  clothes  his  description  in  those  terms  of  the 
past  with  which  his  hearers  were  familiar.  The  use  of 
such  terms  was  a  necessity  in  making  himself  intelli. 
^ble  to  his  contemporaries,  just  as  to  the  very  close  of 
tne  inspired  volume  it  is  still  necessary  to  set  forth  the 

flory  and  joy  of  the  Church  triumphant  under  the 
^orea  of  earthly  and  fioniliar  thmgs,  whUe  no  one  is 
misled  thereby  to  imagme  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
will  be  surrounded  with  a  literal  wall  of  jasper, 
**  twelve  thousand  furlongs  "  ^:  1,500  miles  (Rev.  xxi. 
16, 18),  or  that  its  twelve  fates  shall  be  each  of  an 
actual  pearl.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  two  instances, 
that  of  Gog  and  that  of  the  river  of  life,  the  imagery 
is  the  same  in  Ezekiel  and  in  Revelation.  At  the  same 
time  Ezekiel  is  careful  to  introduce  among  his  details 
80  many  points  that  were  impossible,  or,  at  least,  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  which  would  have  been  strangely 
inconsistent  with  his  main  teaching,  as  to  show  that 
his  description  must  be  ideal,  and  that  its  reaUsation 


is  to  be  sought  for  beneath  the  types  and  shadows 
in  which  it  was  clothed.  It  may  be  as  impossible  to 
find  the  GTmbolical  meaning  of  each  separate  detail  as 
it  is  to  tell  the  typical  meaning  of  the  sockets  for  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle,  although  the  tabernacle  as  a 
whole  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  a  type.  This  is 
the  case  witii  every  vision,  and  parable,  and  type,  and 
every  form  of  setting  forth  truth  by  ima^ry ;  there 
must  necessarily  be  much  which  has  no  independent 
signification,  but  is  merely  subsidiary  to  the  main  point. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Ezekiel  that  these  subsidiary 
details  should  be  elaborated  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness. His  purpose  was  understood  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  by  the  generation  immediately  succeediug, 
so  that  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  carry  out  his 
descriptions  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  recon- 
stitution  of  the  State.  The  idea  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  his  words  was  reserved  for  generations  long 
distant  from  his  time,  from  the  forms  of  the  Church 
under  which  he  lived,  and  from  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  expression  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  wrote. 

XL. 

(^)  In  the  five  and  twentieth  year.— It  is  the 
habit  of  Ezekiel  in  ^ving  the  year  to  make  no  mention 
of  the  era  from  which  it  was  reckoned ;  but  in  a  few 
important  passages  (chaps,  i.  2,  xii.  21,  and  here)  it  is 
described  as  "  of  our  captivity."  This  vision  was  seen 
"in  the  beginning  of  the  year."  The  Jews  always 
reckoned  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan,  in  which  the 
Passover  was  celebrated,  as  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  command  given  m  Exod.  xii.  1,  and 
tiie  **  tenth  day  "  of  that  month  was  the  day  in  which 
the  preparations  for  the  Passover  began,  and  hence 
a  most  appropriate  season  for  .this  vision  of  the 
Church  of  the  future.  Others  consider  that  this 
was  a  Jubile  year  (for  which  there  is  no  evidence) ; 
and  since  the  Jubile  began  at  the  preat.  fast  of 
the  Atonement,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  it  is  thought  that  this  is  the  day  here  in- 
tended. At  a  much  later  time  the  Jews  sometimes 
reckoned  the  years  from  the  Jubile,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  custom  began  so  early.  In 
either  case  the  text  distinctly  says  that  it  was  fourteen 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  a  substantial 
period  had,  therefore,  elapsed  in  which  this  great 
judgment  would  have  produced  its  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  exiles ;  there  was  thus  now  occasion  for 
bringing  before  them  the  brighter  liopes  of  the  future. 

(3)  In  the  visions  of  (Md.— This  expression  pre- 
supposes that  what  follows  is  an  ideal  description 
rauier  than  an  account  of  anything  that  ever  had  or 
ever  should  have  a  literal  existence.  The  same  expres- 
sion  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  regard  to 
chaps,  i. — ^iii.,  and  again  chaps,  viu. — ^xi.  It  always 
refers,  not  to  an  actuja  image  of  existing  things,  but  to 
a  symbolic  representation  of  their  substance. 

upon  a  very  high  mountain.— Comp.  Isa.  ii.  2 ; 
Mic.  iv.  1.  This  cannot  apply  literally  to  the  hill  of 
Moriah,  surrounded  by  gpreater  heights,  but  is  fre- 
quently  used  to  mark  the  spiritual  importance  of  the 
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the  firame  of  a  city  on  the  south.  (^lAnd 
he  brought  me  thither,  and,  behold, 
then  was  a  man,  whose  appearance  wae 
like  the  appearance  of  bra^s,  with  a  hne 
of  flax  in  his  hand,  and  a  measuring 
reed  ;  and  he  stood  in  the  gate.  <*>And 
the  man  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  be- 
hold with  thine  eyes,  and  hear  with  thine 
ears,  and  set  thine  heart  upon  all  that  I 
shall  shew  thee ;  for  to  the  intent  that  I 
might  shew   them  unto   thee  oW  thou 


brought  hither:  declare  all  that  then 
seest  to  the  house  of  Israel.  '*'  And  be- 
hold a  waU  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
round  about,  and  in  the  man's  hand  a 
meaauring  reed  of  six  cubits  long  by  the 
cubit  and  an  hand  breadth ;  so  he  mea- 
sured the  breadth  of  the  building,  one 
reed ;  and  the  height,  one  reed. 

(^)  Then  came  he  unto  the  gate  ^which 
looketh  toward  the  east,  and  went  up 
the   stairs  thereof,   and   measured  the 


Temple  aite.  (Comp.  ehxp.  xviL  22,  23;  tiao  B«v. 
ixi.  fo.) 

By  Thioll. — The  margin  is  more  acenrate,  upon 
which.  This  proposition  and  the  one  joat  before 
tnnslftted  upon  are  different  in  the  original,  bat  upon 
is  the  proper  sense  of  this  one,  while  the  fanner  has 
the  meaning  of  unto.  The  stmctiue  which  the  prophet 
sees  is  upon  the  mountain,  and  is  not  the  cit]',  bat  in 
use  and  with  walls,  &e.,  "as  the  frame  of  a  citf ;"  in 
fact,  it  was  the  greatly  enlarged  Temple,  as  the  whole 
following  description  shows. 

On  the  south.— The  prophet,  although  transported 
onlj  in  TJsion,  has  in  mind  the  nsnal  wt,j  of  entering 
Fatestiue  from  Ghaldna,  vis.,  at  the  norUi.  Hence  he 
sees  the  Temple  "  on  the  sonth." 

(3)  A  line  of  flax  ...  a  measuring  reed. — 
The  former  for  the  longer,  the  latter  for  the  shorter 
measnree,  a  characteristic  definiteness  in  details. 

(>)  By  the  oubit  and  an  hand  breadth.— The 
sense  will  be  more  clearlT  conyeyed  by  reading,  "  each 
being  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadui,"  i.e.,  each  of  the  six 
cnbila  which  made  np  the  reed  was  an  ordinary  cnbit 
and  a  hand-breadth  more.  It  is  difficnlt  or  impossible 
to  fii  with  precision  the  length  of  the  cnbit  of  Scripture, 
more  especially  as  the  value  of  tlie  measure  appears  to 
have  changed  m  the  conrse  of  agee.  In  2  Chron.  iii.  3  the 
measorements  of  Solomon's  Temple  are  giren  "by 
onbite  after  the  first  [or  andent]  meosnre."  It  appears, 
theiefiHV,  that  the  cubit  in  common  use  at  the  time  of 
the  oomj^tion  of  that  book  (after  the  return  from  the 
captiyity)  was  different  from  the  atandard  Mosaic  cnbit. 
Ezekiel  evidently  intends  to  use  the  latter  in  his  Temple 
measoremcnts.  and  therefore  adds  "  an  hand  breadtn  " 
to  the  common  cubit.  Different  writers  rary  in  their 
estimate  of  the  length  of  the  measore  thus  obtained 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  inches.  By  considering 
it  twenty  inches  we  ahall  have  a  convenient  number  for 
Q8e,aDd  cannot  be  far  wrong.  The"Teedof  ux  onbits" 
was  therefore  about  ten  feet  long. 

The  breadth  of  the  building--t.e.,  the  thieknett 
of  the  viall  garrounding  the  court.  The  lengtb  ef  this 
wall  is  not  given  until  verse  47.  The  thickness  and 
height  are  made  equal,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the 
symmetry  of  the  mcaenres.     (Gomp.  Rer.  ui.  16.) 

Verses  6 — 16  contain  a  description  of  the  eastern 
gate,  or  rather,  gate-bnilding  of  the  Temple,  by  which 
one  entered  from  tlie  precincts  into  the  outer  court. 
The  other  sates  were  like  it,  bnt  this  is  described  first, 
because  it  had  the  pre-eminence.  It  looked  straight  to 
the  door  of  the  Temple  itself ;  it  was  by  this  that  the 

flory  of  the  Lord  was  afterwards  seen  to  enter  His 
onse  (chap,  xliii.  I) ;  and  in  consequence  this  gate  was 
to  be  kept  shut,  except  for  the  prince  (chap.  x£v.  2,  3). 
The  accompanying  plan  maybe  a  help  in  understanding 
the  description,    jfotwithstaading  the  minuteness  of 


detail  in  the  text,  a  few  points  remain  nndetermined ; 
bnt  the  plan  represents  the  nuun  featares  correctly,  and 
gives  the  most  probable  view  of  the  parts  that  are  not 
entirely  settled. 

Plam  L— OffTBE  Gatk. 


gates,  and  therefbre  probably  also  for  this. 

entirely  ontside  of  the  threshold,  and  hence  are  not 


Theyw 
a  the  dimenmcms  of  the  gate-building.    (See 


Reckoned  il 
plan,  A.) 

One  reed  broad. — Hiat  is,  from  east  to  west  (see 
plan,  t).    TUs  was  just  the  IMckneas  of  the  encloung 
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threshold  of  the  gate,  which  was  one 
reed  broad ;  and  the  other  threshold  of 
the  gate,  which  was  one  reed  broad. 
<")  And  every  little  chamber  was  one  reed 
long,  and  one  reed  broad ;  and  between 
the  Uttle  chambers  were  five  cubits ;  and 
the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  the  porch  of 
the  gate  within  was  one  reed.  (®)He 
measured  also  the  porch  of  the  gate 
within,  one  reed.  ^^'  Then  measured  he 
the  porch  of  the  gate,  eight  cubits ;  and 
the  posts  thereoi,  two  cubits ;  and  the 
porch  of  the  gate  wa^  inward.  (^^)  And 
the  little  chambers  of  the  gate  eastward 
were  three  on  this  side,  and  three  on  that 


I   H^Umtt,  or. 


side ;  they  three  were  of  one  measure  : 
and  the  posts  had  one  measure  on  this 
side  and  on  that  side.  ^^^^  And  he  mea- 
sured the  breadth  of  the  entry  of  the 
gate,  ten  cubits ;  and  the  length  of  the 
gate,  thirteen  cubits.  <^)  The  ^  space 
also  before  the  little  chambers  wa^  one 
cubit  on  this  side^  and  the  space  was  one 
cubit  on  that  side :  and  the  little  cham- 
bers were  six  cubits  on  this  side,  and  six 
cubits  on  that  side.  ^^^  He  measured 
then  the  gate  from  the  roof  of  one  little 
chamber  to  the  roof  of  another:  the 
breadth  was  five  and  twenty  cubits,  door 
against  door.    <^^)  He  made  also  posts  of 


wall,  w  (verse  5).  The  text  of  this  verse  becomes 
clearer  by  omitting  the  words  in  italics  which  are  not 
in  the  original;  fuso  throughout  the  description  it  is 
better  to  omit  the  inserted  words  wna  and  ti7ere,  since 
the  various  things  mentioned  are  all  dependent  npon 
mecLswred, 

The  other  threshold.— This  is  the  threshold  at 
the  opposite,  or  inner  end  of  the  gate-building  (t').  It 
is  mentioned  here  to  bring  out  tne  fact  that  the  two 
were  alike,  but  is  spoken  of  again  in  its  place  in 
verse  7. 

(7)  Little  chamber. — Rather,  guard-chamber,  and 
80  throughout  this  passage.  The  original  word  is  quite 
different  from  that  translated  "  chamber  "  in  verse  17, 
and  is  used  in  1  Kings  xiv.  28 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  11  in  the 
sense  of  guard-chamber.  These  rooms  were  only  ten 
feet  square,  but  there  were  three  of  them  (verse  10)  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance- way.  They  were  for  senmes 
who  were  to  guard  against  the  entrance  of  any  improper 
person  or  thing  (see  plan,  o).  These  guard-rooms  were 
separated  bv  spaces  (s)  one  cubit  narrower  than  them- 
selves,  whicn  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  solid  wall, 
and  tiie  ward-rooms  were  therefore  in  reality  large 
niches  in  the  wall. 

(8)  The  poroh  of  the  gate  within.— The  same 
expression  as  in  the  previous  verse,  and  indicates  a 
porch  or  vestibule  to  the  gateway  on  the  inner  or 
Temple  side.  Its  width  from  east  to  west  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  g^rd-rooms,  added  to  the  thickness 
of  the  porch. walls,  and  was  probably  equal  also  to  the 
space  occupied  by  the  steps  leading  to  the  other  end  of 
the  gateway  (p). 

W  Eight  cubits.— This  is  often  considered  the 
measurement  of  the  porch  from  north  to  south.  A 
more  probable  suggestion  is  that  this  is  the  same 
measurement  as  in  verse  8,  but  is  now  the  external 
instead  of  the  internal  length.  In  this  case  the  porch 
must  be  considered  as  built  independently  of  the  gate- 
wav  proper,  and  having  short  return  walls  on  the  east 
and  west  of  a  cubit  each.  In  this  way  the  whole  length 
of  the  gateway  (including  the  porch  and  its  **  posts  "), 
as  given  in  verse  15,  exactly  agrees  with  the  details. 
It  is  accordingly  so  drawn  on  the  plan. 

(10)  The  posts. — This  verse  gives  the  further  in- 
formation about  the  guard-chambers  of  verse  7,  that 
they  were  all  alike,  and  also  about  the  "posts"  of 
verse  9,  that  they  were  alike  (see  plan,  c).  The 
supposition,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  colonnade 
inside  the  gateway  is  quite  uncalled  for.  Such  an 
arrangement   wouM    have    seriously    obstructed    the 


passage-way,  and  is  hardly  supposable  in  view  of  the 
height  of  the  columns  mentionea  in  verse  14. 

(u)  The  breadth  of  the  entry  of  the  gate.— 
This  is  the  measurement  of  the  clear  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  gate,  and,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  cubit  adopted,  was  16i  feet. 

The  length  of  the  gate,  thirteen  cubits.- 
This  is  a  difficult  expression,  and  has  been  variously 
explained.  It  is  now  generally  understood  of  that 
part  of  the  e^ateway  which  was  roofed  over,  including 
ike  threshold,  of  six  cubits,  and  the  first  pair  of  guard- 
chambers  of  six  cubits  more,  together  with  one  cubit 
of  the  space  or  wall  between  these  guard-chambers  and 
the  next.  The  reason  for  extending  it  over  this  last 
cubit  was  doubtless  that  the  width  was  otherwise  too 
great  (10  cubits  +  6x2  —  22)  to  span  with  the  roof 
without  support.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  carry 
it  one  cubit  further.  In  the  plan  the  part  supposed  to 
be  thus  roofed  is  marked  by  lines  (bb).  Whether 
there  was  a  corresponding  roofing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  gatewav  does  not  appear,  but  that  some  at  least  of 
the  guard-chambers  were  rooied  is  certain  from  verse  13. 

(]S)  7ixe  space.— The  guard-chambers  themselves 
were  just  six  cubits  square  (verse  7),  but  in  front  of  each 
was  a  space  (a)  of  one  cubit  projecting  into  the  passage- 
wav.  TMs  must  have  been  separated  by  some  sort  of 
railing  from  the  passage-way  itsdf ,  although  there  is 
no  mention  of  this.  The  object  of  this  space  was 
evidently  to  allow  the  guard  to  command  a  view  of  the 
passage,  wa^,  as  they  could  not  hare  done  if  kept  behind 
the  line  of  its  walls. 

(13)  From  the  roof  ....  to  the  roof.— 
This  is  a  measurement  across  the  gateway  from  north 
to  south.  The  passage-way  was  ten  cubits,  each  guard- 
chamber  six,  and  an  allowance  of  a  cubit  and  a  half  for 
the  outer  wall  will  exactly  make  up  the  sum  of  "  five 
and  twenty  cubiia  "  (10  +  2  X  (6  +  1  J)  =  25). 

Door  against  door.— l^e  immediate  object  of 
this  clause  is  to  mark  the  direction  in  which  the  above 
measurement  was  taken;  but  besides  this,  it  shows  that 
there  were  doors  to  the  guard-rooms.  These  doora 
were  presumably  in  the  outer  wall  to  allow  the  watch- 
men  uee  passage  between  the  court  and  their  posts  of 
duty.  There  is  no  mention  of  an  inner  wall  between 
these  chambers  and  the  passage-way,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  there  was  none.  If  any  existed  its  thick- 
ness must  be  deducted  from  that  given  above  for  the 
outer  wall. 

(14)  He  made  also  posts  of  threescore 
cubits.— The  word   "made"   instead  of   measw^ 
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threescore  cubits,  even  unto  the  post  of 
the  court  round  about  the  gate.  <i*)And 
from  the  face  of  the  gate  of  the  entrance 
unto  the  face  of  the  porch  of  the  inner 
gate  were  fifty  cubits.  (^*)  And  there  were 
^narrow  windows  to  the  little  chambers, 
and  to  their  posts  within  the  gate  round 
about,  and  likewise  to  the  ^arches :  and 
windows  were  round  about  ^inward:  and 
upon  each  post  were  palm  trees. 


1  Hcb.,  ebued. 


s  Or,  gaUeriUt  or, 
poreket. 


8  Or,  teithin. 


(^^)  Then  brought  he  me  into  the  out- 
ward court,  and,  lo,  there  were  chambers, 
and  a  pavement  made  for  the  court 
round  about :  thirty  chambers  were 
upon  the  pavement,  (i®)  And  the  pave- 
ment by  the  side  of  the  gates  over 
against  the  length  of  the  gates  was  the 
lower  pavement.  <^^)  Then  he  measured 
the  breadth  from  the  forefront  of  the 
lower  gate  unto  the  forefront  of   the 


correctly  represents  the  original,  and  the  change  is 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  colnnms  of  the  height 
mentioned  conld  not  be  directly  measured  by  the  reed. 
Made  is  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  determined  or 
fixed,  although  we  are  not  told  by  what  method  of 
calculation. 

The  height  of  these  columns,  sixty  cubits,  though 
only  half  that  eiyen  in  2  Ghron.  iii.  4  as  the  height  of 
the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple,  is  sufficient  to  remind 
ns  of  the  Egyptian  custom  of  placing  obeUsks  before 
the  doors  of  their  temples.  The  height. is  also  veir 
great  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  columns,  which 
were  but  two  cubits  square  (verse  9).  Probably  the 
columns  were  engaged  with  the  wall  as  far  as  the 
height  of  the  porch,  as  the  original  word  for  "posts  " 
seems  to  indicate,  and  as  the  £mensions  of  the  gate- 
way  suf  gest.  Thus  buttressed  the  size  would  be  suf - 
ficient  for  stability.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheels  in  i.  16,  17,  we  are 
here  studying  only  a  vision,  not  an  actual  structure. 

Even  unto  the  post  of  the  court  round 
about  the  gate. — This  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and 
«ven  the  original  is  obscure :  lU.,  **  And  unto  the  post 
the  court  the  gate  round  about;*'  and  the  proper 
translation  seems  to  be,  ''the  court  (extended)  to  the 
column  and  (was)  round  about  the  gate."  The  object 
is  to  show  that  the  court  reached  quite  to  the  gate- 
building  and  encircled  it  on  three  sides,  so  that  the 
gate  structure  projected  inwards  from  the  line  of  the 
wall  and  terminated  in  the  columns,  beyond  which,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  gate,  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
began. 

(15)  Fifty  oubitfl.— The  length  of  the  gate-building 
was  just  twice  its  breadth,  and  was  made  up  as  follows : 
outer  threshold,  6  cubits ;  three  guard-rooms,  each  6 
cubits  =  18;  two  "spaces"  between  these,  each  5 
cubits  =  10 ;  inner  threshold,  6  cubits ;  porch,  8  cubits ; 
columns,  2  cubits  (6 +  18 +  10  46  +  8  +  2=  50). 

(1©  Narrow  windows. — This  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  expression  used  in  1  Kings  vi.  4  of  the 
windows  in  Solomon's  Temple.  Narrow  should  be 
closed,  as  in  the  margin ;  the  windows  had  over  them 
lattice-work  which  could  not  be  opened.  It  la  difficult 
to  understand  the  situation  of  these  windows  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  trans- 
lated "their  posts"  and  "the  arches."  The  former, 
from  its  use  m  1  Kings  vi.  31,  and  also  in  chap.  xli.  3, 
of  the  "  side  posts"  of  the  door  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
must  mean  the  jamha  or  parts  of  the  wall  to  which  the 
doors  were  attached;  and  the  latter  indicates  some 
proiection  of  the  wall  which  is  most  probably  to  be 
explained  of  the  "  spaces  "  between  the  guard -chambers 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  inner  threshold.  The  meaning 
of  the  whole  verse  will  then  be,  that  within  the  gate- 
way windows  were  seen  on  both  sides,  both  at  the  side 
of  the  doors  leading  from  the  court  to  the  guard- 


chambers,  and  also  in  the  parts  of  the  wall  projecting 
between  the  guard-chambers.  On  the  plan  these  are 
marked  (w). 

Upon  each  post  were  palm  trees.— The  palm 
had  been  largely  used  in  the  carving  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  29,  32,  85). 

The  prophet  is  now  taken  across  the  outer  court, 
which  he  describes  on  the  way  (verses  17 — ^19),  to  the 
north  gate  (verse  20),  and  then  to  the  south  gate 
(verse  24). 

(17)  Outward  court.— The  Temple  of  Ezekiel  has 
two  courts,  an  outer  and  an  inner ;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation of  these  courts  to  the  special  use  of  any 
classes.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  inner  court,  from 
its  size  and  arrangements,  was  for  the  priests  engaged 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  the  outer  for  the  people  genendly. 

A  pavement.— Comp.  2  Chron.  vii.  3 ;  Esther  i.  6. 
The  word  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a  tesselated 
or  mosaic  pavement. 

Thirty  chambers.- The  size  and  location  of  these 
chambers  is  not  given.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
svmmetry  of  the  arrangements,  it  may  be  assumed 
tnat  there  were  ten  on  each  of  the  tmree  sides  not 
occupied  by  the  Temple  buildings,  and  that  five  were 
on  each  side  of  the  gate.  They  are  conjecturally 
indicated  on  Plan  11.  (page  124)  by  dd.  They  are 
drawn  as  if  joined  together;  but  tnis  is  not  certain. 
Such  chambers  for  the  use  of  officiating  priests  and 
Levites,  and  for  the  storage  of  the  tithes,  are  mentioned 
both  in  connection  with  Solomon's  Temple  and  with 
that  of  ihe  restoration  (see  Jer.  xxxv.  4,  xxxvi.  10; 
1  Chron.  ix.  26 ;  Neh.  x.  3a— 40). 

(18)  Over  against  the  length  of  the  gates.— 
The  width  of  the  pavement  was  the  same  as  the  projec- 
tion of  the  gateways  into  the  court,  t.e.,  4A  cubits  (50 
cubits,  less  tne  thickness  of  the  wall). 

Lower  pavement.— In  contradistinction  to  the 
pavement  of  the  inner  court,  which  was  upon  a  higher 
level. 

(Id)  An  hundred  cubits  eastward.— As  the 
prophet  is  taken  through  the  outer  court  its  width  is 
measured  from  the  eastern  gate,  which  he  had  Already 
examined,  and  from  the  northern  gate,  to  which  he 
is  next  ikken  (verse  20).  Afterwanis  (verse  27)  the 
same  measurement  is  made  to  the  southern  ^ate,  and 
these  all  agree  as  100  cubits  each.  The  startmg-point 
of  the  measurement  is  clearly  defined  as  "  from  the 
forefront  of  the  lower  gate,"  i.e.,  from  the  western  or 
innermost  extremity  oi  the  outer  gate-building ;  but 
the  final  point,  as  given  in  this  verse,  "  the  forefront 
of  the  inner  court,"  leaves  the  question  open,  whether 
this  was  to  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  itself,  or  only  to 
the  outer  extremi^  of  its  gate.  This  doubt  is  removed 
in  verses  23  and  27,  wmch  expressly  say  that  the 
measurement  was  "  from  gate  to  gate,"  %.e,,  between 
the  nearest  points  of  the  gate-buildings. 
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inner  court  ^  without,  an  hundred  cubits 
eastward  and  northward. 

<*^)  And  the  gate  of  the  outward  court 
'that  looked  toward  the  north,  he  mea- 
sured the  length  thereof,  and  the  breadth 
thereof.  W^nd  the  little  chambers 
thereof  were  three  on  this  side  and  three 
on  that  side ;  and  the  posts  thereof  and 
the  *  arches  thereof  were  after  the  mea- 
sure of  the  first  gate  :  the  length  thereof 
was  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  fire 
and  twenty  cubits.  <^^  And  their  win- 
dows, and  their  arches,  and  their  palm 
trees,  were  afber  the  measure  of  the  gate 
that  looketh  toward  the  east ;  and  they 
went  up  unto  it  by  seven  steps ;  and  the 
arches  thereof  were  before  them.  <®)And 
the  gate  of  the  inner  court  was  over 
against  the  gate  toward  the  north,  and 
toward  the  east ;  and  he  measured  from 
gate  to  gate  an  hundred  cubits. 

<^)  After  that  he  brought  me  toward 
the  south,  and  behold  a  gate  toward 
the  south :  and  he  measured  the  posts 
thereof  and  the  arches  thereof  ac- 
cording to  these  measures.  (^^  And 
there  were  windows  in  it  and  in 
the  arches  thereof  round  about,  like 


1  Or, /Vvm  without. 


t  Heb..  viha§eface 
was. 


S  Or,  gatteriei,  or, 
perches. 


4  Heb.,  breadth. 


those  windows :  the  length  was  fifty 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  five  and  twenty 
cubits.  ^^  And  there  were  seven  steps  to 
go  up  to  it,  and  the  arches  thereof  were 
before  them :  and  it  had  palm  trees,  one 
on  this  side,  and  another  on  that  side, 
upon  the  posts  thereof.  ^^^Aai  there 
was  a  gate  in  the  inner  court  toward 
the  south :  and  he  measured  from  gate 
te  ^te  toward  the  south  an  hundred 
cubits. 

(28)  And  he  brought  me  to  the  inner 
court  by  the  south  gate :  and  he  mea- 
sured the  south  gate  according  to  these 
measures;  (^>  and  the  little  chambers 
thereof,  and  the  posts  thereof,  and  the 
arches  thereof,  according  to  these  mea- 
sures :  and  there  were  windows  in  it  and 
in  the  arches  thereof  round  about:  it 
was  fifty  cubits  long,  and  five  and  twenty 
cubits  broad.  ^^^  And  the  arches  round 
about  were  five  and  twenty  cubits  long, 
and  five  cubits  *broad.  <^>  And  the 
arches  thereof  were  toward  the  utter 
court;  and  palm  trees  were  upon  the 
poste  thereof:  and  the  going  up  to  it 
had  eight  steps. 

(®)  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner 


Verses  20 — ^23  describe  the  north  gate,  which  was 
exactly  like  the  east,  abeady  described.  In  verse  22 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  number  of  steps  leading 
np  to  the  gates  (see  also  verse  26),  and  in  verse  23 
the  first  mention  of  the  gates  of  the  inner  conrt  (see 
also  verse  27). 

Verses  24—27  describe  the  south  gate,  exactly  like 
the  other  two  and  with  the  same  mmensions.  The 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  gates  has  now  been 
measured  on  the  east  (verse  19),  on  uie  north  (verse  23), 
and  on  the  south  (verse  27),  each  being  100  cubits. 

(28)  Brought  me  to  the  inner  court.— The 
preposition  should  be  translated  inio,  being  the  same 
with  that  in  verse  32.  The  prophet  having  entered  the 
inner  court  by  the  south  gate,  this  is  first  described 
(verses  28 — 31).  This  and  the  other  gates  of  this  court 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  require  the  same  changes 
of  translation  as  in  the  case  of  the  outer  gates.  The 
same  plan  will  serve  for  both,  remembermg  that  it 
must  be  reversed,  the  porches  of  one  set  of  gates  facing 
the  porches  of  the  other  set ;  of  course  tine  steps  led  to 
the  porches  of  the  inner  gates  instead  of  to  the  opposite 
end.  The  few  points  of  difference  between  them  will 
be  noted  as  they  occur. 

(30)  The  arches  round  about.— This  word,  as 
already  noted  under  verse  16,  should  be  projections  of 
the  walls,  if  it  has  been  correctly  pomted  by  the 
Masorets ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  dimensions  given,  twenty-five 
cubits  long  and  five  cubits  broad.  This  statement 
occurs  nownere  else  in  the  description  of  the  gates,  and 
the  verse  is  omitted  in  the  G&eek  traoslation,  and 
either  considered  spurious  or  else  passed  over  in  silence 


by  many  commentators.  One  explanation  given  is  that 
the  twenty-five  cubits  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the  "  pro. 
jections  A  the  walls "  into  the  interior  of  the  gate- 
way :  thus  there  were  two  "  spaces "  (s  on  the  plan), 
each  of  five  cubits ;  two  thresholds  (XT'),  each  of  six 
cubits ;  and  two  walls  of  the  porch,  each  of  one  cubit,  or- 
inall(5x2+6x  2+2)  twenty.f our  cubits,  the  remaining 
cubit  being  made  up  by  mouldings  at  the  angles  cS 
these  several  projections.  But  it  is  fatal  to  tnis  ex- 
planation that  m  no  other  case  is  any  measurement  thus 
made  up  by  addingtogether  the  details  of  parts  which 
do  not  acgoin.  The  same  explanation  requires  the 
breadth  of  five  cubits  to  be  the  transverse  measure- 
ment of  these  projecting  parts,  which  certainly  could 
not  applv  to  the  first  threshold,  and  would  require  a 
very  awtward  or  even  impossible  narrowing  of  the 
gateway  where  the  "spaces"  are  placed.  The  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  a  slight  change 
in  the  vowels  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  which  will 
transform  the  word  into  "  porch."  That  porches  were 
connected  with  the  inner  gates  also  is  plam  from  verse 
39,  yet  they  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  description 
unless  here.  Being  a  somewhat  independent  part  of 
the  gate,  the  measures  are  taken  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  of  the  gate  itself.  The  "length"  is  the 
long  way  of  the  porch,  just  as  long  as  the  gateway  is 
wide,  twenty-five  cubits;  and  the  breadtii  is  the 
measurement  between  the  walls,  five  cubits,  thus 
allowing  a  half -cubit  for  the  thickness  of  each  wall, 
and  one  cubit  less  clear  space  than  in  the  outer 
gates. 

(31)  Utter— Outer,  and  so  in  verse  37;  chap.  xlii.  1, 
3, 7, 14 ;  chap.  xliv.  19 ;  chap.  xlvi.  20, 21.  In  old  English 
utter  and  oifUer  appear  to  have  been  often  interchanged. 
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The  North  Gate. 


EZEKIEL,  XL. 


The  Place  of  Sacrifice. 


court  toward  the  east :  and  he  measured 
the  gate  according  to  these  measures. 
(33)  j^d  the  little  chambers  thereof,  and 
the  posts  thereof,  and  the  arches  thereof, 
were  according  to  these  measures  :  and 
there  were  windows  therein  and  in  the 
arches  thereof  roujid  about :  it  woe  fifty 
cubits  long,  and  five  and  twenty  cubits 
broad.  <34)  ^^  ^^  arches  thereof  were 
toward  the  outward  court;  and  palm 
trees  were  upon  the  posts  thereof,  on  this 
side,  and  on  that  side :  and  the  going  up 
to  it  had  eight  steps. 

(3*)  And  he  brought  me  to  the  north 
gate,  and  measured  t^  according  to  these 
measures;  ^^> the  little  chambers  thereof, 
the  posts  thereof,  and  the  arches  thereof, 
and  the  windows  to  it  round  about :  the 
length  was  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
five  and  twenty  cubits.  <37)  And  the  posts 
thereof  ti;ere  toward  the  utter  court ;  and 
palm  trees  were  upon  the  posts  thereof, 
on  this  side,  and  on  that  side  :  and  the 
going  up  to  it  had  eight  steps.     <®>  And 


1  OttOtihtttigp, 


t  Or,0n<i4roiM,or. 
the  two  htarth- 


the  chambers  and  the  entries  thereof 
were  by  the  posts  of  the  grates,  where 
they  washed  the  burnt  offermg.  (39)^jjd 
in  the  porch  of  the  gate  w&re  two  tables 
on  this  side,  and  two  tables  on  that  side, 
to  slay  thereon  the  burnt  offering  and 
the  sin  offering  and  the  trespass  offering. 
<^>  And  at  the  side  without,  ^  as  one  goem 
up  to  the  entry  of  the  north  gate,  were 
two  tables ;  and  on  the  other  side,  which 
was  at  the  porch  of  the  gate,  were  two 
tables.  (*^)  Four  tables  were  on  this  side, 
and  four  tables  on  that  side,  by  the  side 
of  the  gate;  eight  tables,  whereupon 
they  slew  their  sacrifices.  ^^^And  the 
four  tables  were  of  hewn  stone  for  the 
burnt  offering,  of  a  cubit  and  an  half 
long,  and  a  cm)it  and  an  half  broad,  and 
one  cubit  high:  whereupon  also  they 
laid  the  instruments  wherewith  they 
slew  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifice. 
(^)And  within  w&re  *  hooks,  an  hand 
broad,  fastened  round  about :  and  upon 
the  tables  was  the  flesh  of  the  offering. 


Eight  steps.— All  the  gates  of  the  inner  court 
(see  verses  34,  37)  had  one  more  step  than  those  of  the 
outer,  the  inner  court  being  raised  so  much  more  above 
the  outer  than  the  outer  was  above  the  precincts.  The 
two  sets  together  made  up  fifteen  steps,  the  same 
number  as  led  up  in  the  later  Temple  from  the  court  of 
the  women  to  the  court  of  Israel,  and  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Levites  stood  to  chant 
the  fifteen  Psalms  (Ps.  czx. — cxxxiv.)  called  "  Songs  of 
Degrees." 

Verses  32 — 34  describe  the  east  gate,  and  vetoes 
35—37  the  north  gate,  both  exactly  like  the  one 
already  described. 

(38)  And  the  chambers  and  the  entries 
thereof. — These  words  in  the  original  are  in  the 
singular,  and  have  no  article.  The  word  for  chamber 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  used  in  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter  (verses  10,  12, 13).  The 
verse  should  be  translated,  "  And  a  cell  with  its  door 
by  the  posts  of  the  gates ;  there  they  washed  the  burnt 
offering."  All  the  arrangements  for  sacrificing  are 
here  described  in  connection  with  the  north  gate, 
although  in  chap.  zlvi.  2  it  is  said  that  at  certain 
festivus  the  prince  shall  enter  by  the  east  gate,  and 
there  worship  while  the  priests  prepare  his  offerings. 
In  the  law  it  was  required  (Lev.  i.  11 ;  vi.  25 ;  vii.  2) 
that  all  sacrifices  should  be  slain  in  the  court  at  the 
north  side  of  the  altar.  Here  the  slaying  is  done  at 
the  north  gate,  but  within  the  outer  court.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  in  the  law  each  offerer  was  to  slay 
his  own  victim,  but  here  (chap.  xliv.  11)  the  sacrifice 
is  to  be  slain  bv  the  Levites,  and  it  was  therefore  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
offerer  and  the  people,  t.e.,  in  the  outer  court.  There 
was  also  a  further  reason  in  the  convenience  of  dis- 
posing of  the  flesh  of  the  victims.  Only  the  whole 
burnt  offerings  and  the  fat  and  ^e  ki<meys  of  the 
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others  required  to  be  taken  to  the  altar  in  the  inner 
court;  while  all  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings  and  the 
priests'  portion  of  the  peace  offerings  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  priests'  cooking  place  (f.  Flan  II.)  to  which  a 
walk  led  from  this  pomt.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  of  the 
peace  offerings  was  taken  to  the  people's  cooldng  places 
(e)  in  the  comers  of  the  outer  court. 

(39)  In  the  porch.— The  preposition  admits  the 
sense  of  either  in  or  hy,  but  as  the  i>orch  was  very 
small  for  two  tables  on  either  side,  and  as  a  thorough- 
fare would  be  an  inconvenient  place  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  victims,  it  is  better  to  take  the  sense  of  hy.  The 
four  tables  were  arranged,  two  on  either  side,  near  the 
porch. 

(^)  At  the  side  without.— If  there  could  be  any 
doubt  that  this  means  in  the  outer  covrt,  it  would  lie 
removed  by  the  explanation  "  as  one  goeth  up,"  lit,,  at 
this  ascent.  These  tables  were  of  stone  (verse  42),  and 
they  stood,  two  on  each  side,  just  in  advance  of  the 
steps,  for  the  purpose  (verse  42)  of  slaying  the  sacrifices 
upon  them. 

(41)  PoTir  tables.— The  eight  tables  of  this  verse 
are  evidently  meant  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
verses  40  and  42,  and  make  twelve  tables  in  all.  They 
stood  four  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  somewhat  nearer, 
therefore,  than  the  others  to  uie  waU  of  the  inner 
court.  They  were  used  for  the  same  sacrificial  purpose, 
except  that  the  others  only  are  mentioned  (verse  4k)  as 
places  "whereupon  they  laid"  the  sacrificial  instru- 
ments. 

(43)  Hooks.— Tliis  is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning, 
found  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  bcviii.  13,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated pots.  It  certainly  designates  something  "  within  " 
the  porch,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  anvthing 
attached  to  the  tables  which  were  "without,*  Our 
translators,  following  the  ancient  Chaldee  paraphrast, 
have  probably  given  the  true  sense,  hooks,  upon  which 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  hung  after  it  had  been 
prepared  upon  the  tables. 


The  Singer^  Chamh^s, 


EZEKEEL,  XL. 


The  PrietU'  Chambw. 


<**>  And  withont  the  iimer  pate  were  the 
chamberB  of  the  singers  in  the  inner 
court,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the  north 
gate ;  and  their  prospect  was  toward  the 
south :  one  at  the  side  of  the  east  gate 
having  the  prospect  toward  the  north. 
(*!>)  And  he  said  unto  me,  This  chamber, 


whose  prospect  is  toward  the  south,  ia 
for  the  priests,  the  keepers  of  the  '  charge 
of  the  house.  ("'And  the  chamber  whose 
prospect  ia  toward  the  north  is  for  the 
priests,  the  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the 
altar ;  these  are  the  sons  of  Zadok  among 
the  sons  of  Levi,  which  come  near  to  the 


(M)  Witliout  the  inner  gate.  —  Withovi  mnet 
here  be  anderBtood  in  a  diflerent  aeaae  iram  the  with- 
out of  verse  40,  because  this  ia  expresslf  stud  to  be  "  in 
the  inner  court;" 


it  entirely  clear,  we  shonld  aaj,  "  the  chambers,  one  for 
the  ainffers,  and  one  for  thepriesta."  The  ringcra  were 
particmar  families  of  the  Levitcs  (1  Chron.  vi.  31 — 


fore,  onlj  oufctds 
the  gaieioay. 

Chambers  of 
the  singers.— 
The  description 
of  the  chambers 
in  Tersea  44—46 
is  not  very  clear, 
and  has  cansed 
very  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion, 
and  even  a  diapo- 
sition  to  modify 
the  test.  Bnt  the 
t«it  as  it  standa 
is  aapported  by 
the  ancient  ver- 
aions,  Greek,  ( 
Chaldce,  and 
Syriac,  as  well  aa 
by  the  Masor- 
etic  punctuation. 
There  seem  to 
have  been  three 
or  more  chambers 
altogetbcr,  two  at 
least  at  the  side 
ot  tbe  north  gate 
«pening  to  the 
Mluth,  i.e.,  to- 
wards the  altar, 
and  one  at  the 
east  gate  opening 
toward  the  north. 


FiAN  II.— Thi  Tehfls  Godbts. 


2  Chron.  ■ 
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■is; 
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A- 


flin 
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k.  Altar. 
BBS.  Outer  gats. 
0'  B'  B'.  Inner  gtMm. 
::c.  Oaler court. 


t,  bnlldiriR  In  separsM  place. 
I  H,  PiieBUi'  ohoinbcr^ 
.  Space  in  separate  place. 
r,  Chainbera  sdjoinliig  Temple. 


the  east  gate  is 

perfectly    clear ; 

it  was  "  for  the 

piiests,  the  ksep- 

era  of  the  charge 

of  the  altar,"  ie,, 

for  those  priests 

who  were  on  duty 

atthetime  ineon-        — ■  — "~"  ■■— ~ 

nection  with  the 

sacrifices.     It  is  not  mentioned  on  which  side  of  the 

gate  it  was  placed,  nor  how  large  it  was,  bnt  it  is  drawn 

on  the  plan  on  the  north  (Plan  II.,  O).   The  chambers  at 

the  north  gate  (n ),  however,  are  c^ed  (veree  44) "  cham- 

bera  of  the  singers,"  and  yet  in  verse  45  one  of  them  is 

said  to  be  for  Uie  priests  "  in  chai^  of  the  honse."  The 

difficulty  arises  simply  from  the  very  conunon  use  of 

the  plural  in  connection  with  only  one  of  scveralpenionB 

or  things,  the  oUier  being  sepaiuely  specified.  To  make 


thepricstly  order. 
The  general 
arrangement  ap- 
pears tohavebeen 
as  follows :  tlie 
offerer  brings  hia 
victim  into  tbe 
outer  court  (c) 
near  to  the  north 
gate  leading  into 
the  inner  court; 
there  the  Iievit«a 
slay  it  (at  z)  and 
prepare  it  for  the 
altw  npon  the 
tables  provided, 
I  and  then  bang  its 
flesh  upon  the 
hiKiVs  within  the 
porch  of  the  gate; 
the  priests  "  in 
charge  of  the 
house "     in     the 

the  inner  end  rf 
the  gate  (n)  now 
noti^  the  nogers 
in  the  otheE 
chamber  and  also 
the  priests  on 
duty  at  the  altar 
in  the  chamber  at 
the  east  gate  (o), 
that  both  mwy 
enter  upon  their 
functions. 

m  The  sons 
of  Zadok.— By 
the  lavr  all  sons 
of  Aaron  were  en- 
titled to  become 
TMriests.  bnt  in 
Szekiel  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice 
appears  to  be  con. 
fined  to  tbe  sons  of  Zadok  (comp.  xliii.  10;  xliv.  15; 
ilviii.  II).  The  reason  for  this  is  obscure.  According  to 
I  Sam.  ii.  30 — 36  the  hi^-priesthood  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  house  of  £li.  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  Solomon  in  deposing  Abiathar  and  putting  Zadok 
into  his  place  (1  Kings  li.  26,  27) ;  bnt  there  must  hare 
been  many  other  priests  descended  from  Ithamar  and 
Eleazar  besides  the  families  of  Eli  and  Zadok,  and  it  ia 
hardly  possible  tiiat  all  these  could  have  perished  in 


H  If .  Wall  of  outer  court. 

N,  Chambers  in  inner  court  for  priests 

end  slnKcrs. 
O,  Chamlier  (or  officiating  priests. 


',  Holv  of  Holiea. 


WW,  Winding:,- 
x\x.  Places  (or  kiliio 
V  Yj.  Platform  arourn 
E,  Porch  Ot  Temple. 


Tlie  PorcL 


EZEKIEL,  XLI. 


The  Temple. 


Lord  to  minister  unto  him.  <*^  So  lie 
measured  the  court,  an  hundred  cubits 
long,  and  an  hundred  cubits  broad,  four- 
square; and  the  altar  that  was  before 
the  house. 

^^^  And  he  brought  me  to  the  porch 
of  the  house,  and  measured  ea^h  post 
of  the  porch,  five  cubits  on  this  side, 
and  five  cubits  on  that  side:  and  the 
breadth  of  the  gate  wa^  three  cubits 
on  this  side,  and  three  cubits  on  that 
tside.  <^>  The  length  of  the  porch 
was  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
eleven  cubits ;  and  he  brought  me  by  the 
steps  whereby  they  went  up  to  it: 
And  there   were    pillars    by  the   posts, 


1  <yr,eittraMe6. 


one  on  this  side,  and  another  on  that 
side. 

CHAPTEE  XLL— W  Afterward  he 
brought  me  to  the  temple,  and  measured 
the  posts,  six  cubits  broad  on  the  one 
side,  and  six  cubits  broad  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  taber- 
nacle. <2)^jifl  a^Q  breadth  of  the  ^door 
was  ten  cubits;  and  the  sides  of  the 
door  were  five  cubits  on  the  one  side, 
and  five  cubits  on  the  other  side :  and 
he  measured  the  length  thereof,  forty 
cubits :  and  the  breadth,  twenty  cubits. 
(^)  Then  went  he  inward,  and  measured 
the  post  of  the  door,  two  cubits ;  and 


the  slaughter  of  the  eighty-five  priests  by  Sanl  at  Nob 
<1  Bam.  zxii.  17 — 19).  6at  the  body  of  the  priests 
mnst  have  been  thereby  mach  reduced,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  in  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  times 
«o  few  were  left  who,  outside  of  the  family  of  Zadok, 
bad  not  fallen  into  idolatry,  that  all  who  were  allowed 
to  officiate  at  the  altar  came  to  be  called  by  his 
name. 

(47)  He  measured  the  court.— This  is  the  inner 
court  (c'),  in  front  of  the  Temple  building  itself,  and 
was  jiLst  100  cubits  square.  In  this  stood  the  brazen 
altar  (▲),  the  measurements  of  which  are  given  in  zliii. 
13—17. 

(48)  The  porch  of  the  house.— Verses  48,  49 
describe  the  porch  of  the  Temple  itself  (z)  and  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  more  jproperly  to  the  next 
chapter;  still,  as  this  porch  proiected  into  the  inner 
coi^,  they  are  not  inappropriate  here.  The  first  point 
to  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  construction  oi  this 
porch  is  the  direction  in  which  its  length  is  measured. 
The  porch  in  front  of  Solomon's  Temple  equalled  in 
length  the  interior  breadth  of  the  house  (1  Kings  tI.  3; 
2  Chron.  iii.  4),  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the 
chambers  at  the  sides  projecting  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  porch.  The  same  thing  is  true  here,  even  if  the 
length  should  be  measured  from  north  to  south ;  the 
exterior  front  of  the  house  (independently  of  the  side 
chambers)  was  thirty-two  cubits,  each  of  tne  side  walls 
being  six  cubits  thick  (xli.  5).  But  writers  who  adopt 
this  supposition  find  it  necessary  to  alter  the  text  m 
order  to  harmonise  the  measurements  of  both  verses.  It 
is  better  to  understand  the  measurements  as  taken  the 
other  way,  like  those  of  aU  the  gates  of  both  the  outer 
and  inner  court.  The  exterior  width  of  the  porch  will 
then  be  sixteen  cubits  or  just  half  the  exterior  width  of 
the  house;  and  the  projection  into  the  court  will  be 
twenty  cubits  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  exterior 
wall  and  diminished  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
house,  I.e.,  16^  cubits  (20  +  2^—6),  the  exterior  being 
thus  almost  exactly  square. 

Each  post  of  the  poroh.— The  front  wall,  on 
yrhich  the  gates  were  hung,  was  five  cubits  on  each  side, 
and  each  leaf  of  the  gate  was  three  cubits,  giving 
sixteen  cubits  (5x2  +  3x2)  for  the  whole  exterior 
breadth  of  the  porch. 

(4e)  The  breadth  eleven  cnbitB.— This  interior 
measure  subtracted  from  the  exterior  gives  2^  cubits 
for  each  wall — a  fair  proportion  between  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  and  the  size  ox  the  pordu 


The  steps. — ^The  number  is  not  stated,  but  is  given 
in  the  Greek  as  ten.  It  shows  that  the  house  itself 
stood  npon  a  still  higher  elevation  than  the  inner 
court. 

Pillars  by  the  posts.- On  either  side  of  the 
steps,  and  near  the  front  wall  pi  the  porch,  was  a  pillar 
corresponding  to  those  in  front  of  the  porches  of  the 
gates.  They  answered  to  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii.  15—22),  and  appear 
to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  same  general  purposes 
as  the  obelisks  in  front  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

XLI. 

This  chapter  gives  the  measurements  and  describes 
the  ornaments  of  the  Temple  itsdf  and  its  various  ap- 
purtenances. 

(1)  Six  cubits  broad.— These  posta,  as  in  other 
cases,  are  the  parts  of  the  wall  at  tne  sides  of  the  en- 
trance. There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  this 
and  the  following  verse,  where  "  the  sides  of  the  door  " 
are  said  to  be  '^  five  cubits,"  and  the  latter  agrees  with 
the  whole  width  of  the  house  (5  +  10  +  5  =  20. )  It  is 
necessaiy,  therefore,  to  understand  the  measurement 
of  this  verse  as  taken  the  other  way — as  we  should  say, 
the  side  walls  of  the  doors  were  of  the  same  thickness 
with  the  other  walls — ^viz.,  six  cubits.  The  words  which 
was  are  not  in  the  original,  and  tend  to  g^ve  a  false 
impression.  Tabernacle  or  tent  is  the  name  by  which 
the  sanctuary  was  known  before  the  erection  of  the 
Temple. 

(2)  The  length  thereof,  forty  cubits.— These 
are  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  Holjr  Place  in  Solo, 
men's  Temple.  The  Holy  of  Holies  is  not  included, 
being  measured  by  itself  in  verse  4. 

(3)  w  ent  he  inward*— There  is  here  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  usual  expression ;  in  all  other  cases  the 
angel  had  brought  the  prophet  to  the  places  to  be  mea- 
sured, but  as  he  is  here  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
into  which,  under  the  law,  Ezekiel  might  not  enter,  the 
angel  goes  in  alone.  The  prophetic  vision  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  clear  to  speak  of  the  way  into  the  true  Holy 
of  Holies  as  at  length  opened  to  all  (Heb.  ix.  8, 12, 
X.19). 

The  door,  six  cubits.— Door  is  here  used  for 
doorway f  the  clear  space  between  the  posts.  The 
"  breadth  of  the  door  "  itself  is  immediately  said  to  be 
seven  cubits,  the  door  overlapping  the  posts  in  a 
shoulder  half  a  cubit  on  each  side. 
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the  door,  six  cubits ;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  door,  seven  cubits.  <*^  So  he  mea- 
sured the  length  thereof,  twenty  cubits ; 
and  the  breadth,  twenty  cubits,  before 
the  temple :  and  he  said  unto  me.  This 
is  the  most  holy  pldce. 

<*)  After  he  measured  the  wall  of  the 
house,  six  cubits;  and  the  breadth  of 
every  side  chamber,  four  cubits,  round 
about  the  house  on  every  side.  (®^  And 
the  side  chambers  were  three,  ^one  over 
another,  and  ^thirty  in  order ;  and  they 
entered  into  the  wbR  which  was  of  the 
house  for  the  side  chambers  round  about, 
that  they  might  ''have  hold,  but  they 
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had  not  hold  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 
(^)  And  ^  there  was  an  enlarging,  and  a» 
winding  about  still  upward  to  the  side 
chambers :  for  the  winding  about  of  the 
house  went  still  upward  round  about 
the  house :  therefore  the  breadth  of  the 
house  was  still  upward,  and  so  increased 
from  the  lowest  chamber  to  the  highest 
by  the  midst.  <^)  I  saw  also  the  height 
of  the  house  round  about :  the  founda- 
tions of  the  side  chambers  were  a  full 
reed  of  six  great  cubits.  ^^  The  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  which  was  for  the  side 
chamber  without,  was  five  cubits :  and 
that  which  was  left  was  the  place  of  the 


(^)  Before  the  temple.— Temp2e  is  here,  as  in 
verse  1,  used  of  the  Holy  Place,  and  before,  or  west 
of  this,  was  the  H0I7  of  Holies,  an  exact  cube,  of  the 
same  size  as  in  Solomon's  Temple.  The  thiclaiess  of 
the  dividing  wall  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  is  it  talcen  into 
acconnt  in  the  measurements.  It  was  merely  a  division, 
either  a  vail,  or  perhaps  a  screen  of  wood,  and  occnpiea 
little  room. 

(5)  The  wall  of  the  house,  six  cubits.— The 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  wall 
of  the  outer  court  (chap.  zl.  5),  about  ten  feet.  Great 
massiveness  is  characteristic  of  Oriental  architecture, 
but  is  carried  to  excess  in  this  vision,  to  set  forth  the 
firmness  and  security  of  the  things  symbolised. 

Every  side  chamber.  —  Every  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  is  unnecessary.  He  measured  the  range  of 
side  rooms,  the  word  being  used  collectively.  These 
(j  j)  entirely  surrounded  the  house,  except  on  the  front 
or  east  side  where  the  porch  stood. 

(6)  Three,  one  over  another,  and  thirty  in 
order. — Literally,  three  (and  that)  thirty  ti/mea — i.e., 
there  were  three  storeys  of  chambers  one  above  the 
other,  and  this  was  repeated  thirty  times,  giviag  thirty 
chambers  in  each  storey,  or  ninety  in  alL  These  cham- 
bers were  exactly  like  those  surrounding  Solomon's 
Temple,  except  that  thej  were  one  cubit  narrower,  and 
the  description  of  them  is  made  clearer  by  a  comparison 
with  1  Kings  yi.  5 — 10.  The  Greek  version  says  that 
there  was  a  space  between  these  chambers  and  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  several  interpreters  have  followed  this 
explanation;  but  this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
language  of  the  original,  and  woxdd  involve  an  inner 
waufor  the  chambers,  of  which  there  is  no  mention, 
and  for  which  no  space  is  allowed. 

Entered  into  the  wall .  .  .  but  they  had  not 
hold. — More  exactly,  they  came  upon  the  wall.  The 
"house"  cannot  without  violence  be  understood  of 
anything  but  the  Temple  itself.  The  construction  was 
the  same  as  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  6),  the 
wall  receding  with  each  storev  of  the  chambers,  thus 
leaving  a  ledge  on  which  the  beams  diould  rest,  **  ti^t 
the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  waUs  of  the 
house." 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  these  chambers, 
but,  as  wm  be  seen  by  the  plan,  a  uniform  size  requires 
that  they  should  be  placed  twelve  on  each  side,  and  six 
at  the  end  of  the  Temple. 

(7)  And  there  was  an  enlarging.— The  descrip- 
tion in  this  verse  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  has  J 


called  out  much  variety  of  opinion.  The  main  facts 
are  dear :  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  width  of 
each  storey  of  the  side  chambers  by  the  distance  which 
the  wall  receded,  as  is  expressly  said  in  1  Kings  vi.  6 ; 
but  whether  there  was  a  corresponding  recession  in  the 
thickness  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  chambers  is  not 
stated.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  side  chambers  sur- 
rounded the  house;  and  that  the  two  upper  storeys 
were  reached  by  a  winding  staircase  (w).  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  enter  into  more  detail  without  a  careful  dis- 
cussion of  the  words  in  the  original,  the  meaning  of 
some  of  which  is  disputed. 

(f)  I  saw  also  the  height  of  the  house. — 
This  does  not  mean  the  height  of  the  house  itself,  which 
is  nowhere  stated.  The  words  are,  literally,  I  saw  for 
ike  house  a  height  (t.e.,  an  elevation)  round  about,  and 
the  meaning  of  this  is  explained  in  what  follows.  The 
Temple,  as  has  been  already  said  (chap.  xl.  ^),  was 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  tibe  porch, 
and  was  therefore  on  a  higher  level  than  the  court. 
We  are  now  told  that  the  side  chambers  had  a  f  oundii^ 
tion  of  six  cubits.  Whether  this  "  foundation  "  of  the 
Temple  and  the  side  chambers  was  built  of  masonry, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  a  sort  of  basement  to  con- 
tain cisterns  ana  storage  rooms,  we  are  not  told ;  but  it 
probably  extended,  under  the  name  of  "  tiie  place  that 
was  left "  (verses  9, 11),  five  cubits  beyond  the  outer 
wall  of  the  chambers,  forming  a  platform  from  wldch 
they  were  entered. 

Six  great  cubits.— Literally,  «ub  cubits  to  the  joint, 
or  to  the  armpU,  for  the  word  has  both  significations. 
It  is  plain  that  a  cubit  of  a  different  length,  measured 
to  the  armpit,  cannot  be  intended,  both  b^ause  no  such 
cubit  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  at  any  time,  and 
because  Ezekiel  in  chap.  xl.  5  has  already  fixed  the 
length  of  the  cubit  he  uses.  The  sense  of  j<yint  is 
therefore  to  be  taken,  and  this  applied  architecturally 
can  only  mean  the  point  at  which  one  part  of  the 
building  joins  another ;  here,  the  point  where  the  super- 
structure meets  the  foundation,  or,  as  we  should  say» 
"  six  cubits  to  the  water-table." 

(9)  That  which  was  left.— After  stating  the 
thickness  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  side  chambers  at  five 
cubits,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  remaining  space  left 
unoccupied  by  the  building.  The  clause  should  be 
translated,  "and  so  also  (i.e.,  of  the  same  width)  was 
that  which  was  left  free  against  the  house  of  side 
chambers  which  belonged  to  the  house,'*  i.6.,  to  the 
Temple.  The  same  width  is  assigned  to  this  space  in 
verse  11. 
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side  chambers  that  were  within.  (i^)Aiid 
between  the  chambers  was  the  wideness 
of  twenty  cubits  round  about  the  house 
on  every  side.  ^^>  And  the  doors  of  the 
side  chambers  were  toward  the  pUice  that 
was  left,  one  door  toward  the  north,  and 
another  door  toward  the  south :  and  the 
breadth  of  the  place  that  was  left  wa^s 
£ye  cubits  round  about. 

W  Now  the  building  that  was  before 
the  separate  place  at  the  end  toward  the 
west  was  seventy  cubits  broad ;  and  the 
wall  of  the  buildmg  was  five  cubits  thick 
Tound  about,  and  the  length  thereof 
ninety  cubits.  <^)  So  he  measured  the 
house,  an  hundred  cubits  long ;  and  the 
separate  place,  and  the  building,  with 
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the  walls  thereof,  an  hundred  cubits 
long ;  <^^)  also  the  breadth  of  the  face  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  separate  place  to* 
ward  the  east,  an  hundred  cubits. 

(^)  And  he  measured  the  length  of  the 
building  over  against  the  separate  place 
which  was  behind  it,  and  the  ^galleries 
thereof  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
side,  an  hundred  cubits,  with  the  inner 
temple,  and  the  porches  of  the  court ; 
<^®)  ihe  door  posts,  and  the  narrow  win- 
dows, and  the  galleries  round  about  on 
their  three  stories,  over  against  the  door, 
^cieled  with  wood  round  about,  *and 
from  the  groujid  up  to  the  windows,  and 
the  windows  were  covered;  (^'^to  that 
above  the  door,  even  unto  the  inner 


0^)  Between  the  chambers.— There  was  a  space 
of  twenty  cnbits  (i)  between  the  fonndation  on  wnich 
the  chambers  and  the  Temple  stood  and  the  wall  of 
the  coturt  on  all  three  sides  on  which  the  chambers 
extended. 

<u)  The  doors  of  the  side  ohamber8.~These 
doors  opened  upon  the  platform,  that  for  the  series  on 
the  norm  side  to  the  north,  and  for  the  other  to  the 
south.  There  was  but  one  door  on  each  side,  so  that 
the  series  of  chambers  mnst  have  been  entered  one  from 
another. 

We  may  now  snm  up  the  measurements  of  the 
Temple  with  its  chambers  and  surrounding  space. 
The  wall,  6  cubits;  the  chambers,  4;  their  outer  ?rall, 
5 ;  the  platform  beyond,  5 ;  the  space  beyond  this,  20 
(6  +  4  +  5  +  5  +  20  =  40V  This  was  on  each  side, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  doubled,  maldng  80  cubits ;  to 
this  add  the  20  cubits  of  the  inner  width  of  the  Temple, 
and  we  have  exactly  the  100  cubits,  the  width  of  the 
inner  court.  In  Hob  same  way  the  length:  here  the 
porch  is  considered  as  belong^ing  to  the  court,  and  with 
it  the  front  wall  of  the  Temple,  the  thickness  of  which 
is  included  in  the  length  of  the  porch.  Beg^inning  then 
at  the  inside  of  the  outer  walls,  we  have  the  inner 
length  of  Temple,  60  cubits ;  rear  wall,  6 ;  chambers,  4 ; 
«ut>er  wall,  5 ;  platform,  5;  space,  20;  in  all,  100  cubits, 
thus  making  an  exact  square. 

(12)  Tiie  separate  place.— This  is  the  space  at  the 
If  est  end  of  the  Temple  (20  cubits  broad)  before  coming 
to  another  building.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  other  buQding;  but  it  is  probably  ^' the 
appointed  place "  (chap.  xhii.  21)  for  the  burning  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  i^so  of  any  remains  of  other  sacri- 
£ces  which  required  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  of  any 
other  lefose  from  the  Temple.  Its  total  width  of  80 
cubits  (70  cubits  +  2  walls  of  5  cubits  each)  leaves  a 
passage-way  of  10  cubits  on  each  side ;  while  its  len^h 
^90  cubits  +  two  walls  of  5  cubits  each  =  100  cubits) 
just  fills  the  space  from  "  the  separate  place "  to  the 
wall  of  the  court.  (See  plan  11.,  o.)  The  sum-total  of 
the  exterior  measurements  is  given  in  verses  13,  14 

(15)  And  he  measured. — ^The  rest  of  the  chapter 
consists  of  an  enumeration  of  various  details,  for  the 
most  part  not  before  mentioned,  and  this  is  introduced 
hy  a  summary  of  the  measurements  already  made. 
This  daose  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  equivalent 


to  ''So  he  measured,"  or,  "And  he  had  measured." 
The  dimensions  of  each  of  the  principal  parts  is  then 
repeated :  the  biulding  to  the  west  of  the  Temple,  the 
Tem]^  itsdf ,  and  the  ^rches  of  the  court.  The  only 
new  point  introduced  is  "ihe  galleries  thereof."  Xt 
seems  certain  that  this  must  refer  to  the  building 
beyond  "the  separate  place;"  but  the  word  for 
gcileries  occurs  only  here  and  in  verse  16,  and  chap. 
ylii.  3,  5,  and  its  derivation  is  quite  unknown.  The 
translation,  galleries,  is  probably  correct ;  and  as  there 
was  a  space  of  10  cubits  on  each  side  of  the  building 
in  question,  there  may  very  well  have  been  galleries 
coverinff  and  protecting  its  entrances,  although  they 
are  not  located  with  sumcient  definiteness  to  be  drawn 
on  the^an. 

(16)  fpiie  door  posts. — ^This  is  the  same  word  as  in 
chap.  xL  6,  7,  &c.,  and  means  thresholds.  The  various 
particulars  mentioned — ^the  thresholds,  the  windows, 
and  the  gfalleries— are  all  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  **  he  measured  "  of  verse  15,  and  are  details  of  the 
three  buildings  there  spoken  of,  yet  they  did  not  all  of 
them  necessarily  belong  to  each  building. 

Narrow  windows.— Bather,  closed  windows,  (See 
Note  on  xl.  16.) 

On  their  three  stories.—"  Stories  "  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  introduces  a  wrong  idea.  He  measured 
the  three  buildings  (verse  15),  and  various  details  about 
their  three  (constructions)  (verse  16). 

Over  ag^ainst  the  door,  oieled  with  wood 
round  about. — This  is  really  a  parenthesis,  althou^^h 
scaicely  intelligible  as  it  stands.  Translate,  OpposUe 
the  thresholds  {ivas)  a  ceUing  of  wood  round  about, 
lie  part  s^ctly  opporite  the  threshold  was  the  lintel; 
but  the  expression  is  here  broad  enough  to  include  also 
the  sides  of  the  doorway.  The  ooorwiwrs  in  the 
various  buildings  were  all  ceiled  with  wood,  and  it  is 
afterwards  said  that  this  was  carved. 

And  firom  the  ground. — After  the  parentheeis, 
the  constmction  dependent  upon  "he  measured"  is 
resumed.  As  eveiything  else  was  measured,  so  also 
the  space  between  the  ground  and  the  windows ;  then, 
again,  it  is  mentioned  parenthetically  that  the  windows 
were  covered,  viz.,  as  in  chap.  xl.  16,  by  lattices  fastened 
so  as  not  to  be  opened. 

(17)  To  that  above  the  door.— Better,  (The  apace) 
over  above  the  door,  both  to  the  inner  house  and 
without  .   .  .   {was)  by  measwre.     The  verse  is  an 
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house,  and  without,  and  bj  all  the  wall 
round  about  within  and  without,  by 
^measure.  ^^^  And  it  was  made  with 
cherubims  and  palm  trees,  so  that  a 
palm  tree  was  between  a  cherub  and  a 
cherub;  and  every  cherub  had  two  faces; 
<^^>  so  that  the  face  of  a  man  wae  toward 
the  palm  tree  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
face  of  a  young  lion  toward  the  palm 
tree  on  the  other  side:  it  was  made 
through  all  the  house  round  about. 
(20)  Prom  the  ground  uJCLto  above  the  door 
were  cherubims  and  palm  trees  made, 
and  on  the  wall  of  the  temple.  (2i)rpj^0 
^posts  of  the  temple  were  squared,  and 
the  face  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  one  as  the  appearance  q/*  the 
other.  (22)05]^^  altar  of  wood 'u;a«  three 
cubits  high,  and  the  length  thereof  two 
cubits ;  and  the  comers  tiiereof,  and  the 
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length  thereof,  and  the  walls  thereof, 
were  of  wood  :  and  he  said  unto  me.  This 
is  the  table  that  is  before  the  Lobd. 
<^)And  the  temple  and  the  sanctuary 
had  two  doors,  t^)  And  the  doors  had 
two  leaves  apiece,  two  turning  leaves  ^ 
two  leaves  for  the  one  door,  and  two 
leaves  for  the  other  door.  <^^  And  there 
were  made  on  them,  on  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  cherubims  and  palm  trees,  like 
as  were  made  upon  the  walls ;  and  there 
were  thick  planks  upon  the  face  of  the 
porch  without.  <^)  And  there  were 
narrow  windows  and  palm  trees  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  side,  on  the 
sides  of  the  porch,  and  upon  the  side 
chambers  of  the  house,  and  thick  planks. 

CHAPTEE  XLII.— W  Thenhebrought 
me  forth  into  the  utter  court,  the  way 


emphatic  repetition  of  the  fact  that  eyerything  was  by 
measare. 

(18)  With  oherubims  and  palm  trees.— Yerses 
18 — ^21  describe  the  interior  ornamentation  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  like  that  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
(1  Ejn^  Ti.  29,  30).  It  may  be  assumed  that  here,  as 
there,  these  figures  were  carved  upon  the  woodwork. 
The  "s"  at  the  end  of  "cherubims  is  quite  unneces- 
8ary»  "  cherubim"  itself  being  plural. 

Every  oherub  had  two  laoes.— In  chaps,  i.  and 
X.  the  cherubim  are  represented  each  with  four  ^es, 
but  bein^  merely  symbolic,  not  actual  creatures,  they  may 
be  modified  at  pleasure,  and  here,  in  accordimce  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  carving,  they  have  but  two  faces. 

(20)  tTnto  above  the  door.— The  height  of  the 
door  is  nowhere  mentioned,  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  how  high  up  the  carving  was 
carried ;  but  as  it  is  said  that  it  was  also  *'  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Temple,"^  we  may  assume  that  the  whole 
interior  wall  was  ceiled  with  carved  wood  as  in 
Solomon's  Temple. 

(21)  The  posts  of  the  temple.— Poafo  is  a  dif- 
ferent word  from  that  hitherto  nsed,  and  always  means 
the  framework  in  which  the  doors  were  hung.  Temple 
is,  as  before,  the  Holy  Place,  in  distinction  from  the 
sanctuary,  or  Holy  of  Holies.  The  door-frames  of  both 
were  square  and  just  alike. 

(22)  The  altar  of  wood.— This  is  what  was  known 
in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  1 — 3)  as  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  in  the  Temple  as  the  altar  of  gold  (1  Kings 
vii.  48),  although  here  its  dimensions  are  enlarged. 

The  comers  thereof.— This  doubtless  mcludes 
the  "  horns,"  or  projecting  pieces  at  the  comers,  which 
were  always  an  important  part  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
altar.  The  expression  "length"  in  its  repetition  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  (by  a  slight  change  in  the 
text)  "the  stand"  or  "base."  TaSle  and  altar  are 
nsed  synonymously,  as  in  Mai.  i.  7. 

(24)  Two  turning  leaves.— The  doors  both  of  the 
Holy  PUce  and  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  are  more  fully 
described  in  1  Kings  vi.  31 — 35.  It  is  to  be  under, 
stood  that  each  of  them  was  made  in  two  parts,  and 
each  part  again  in  two  leaves  folding  back,  so  that 
there  were  in  all  four  leaves  in  each  door. 
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(25)  Thick  planks.— After  stating  that  the  doors 
just  described  were  ornamented  like  the  walls,  the 
prophet  speaks  of  something  that  was  on  the  outer 
tront  of  the  porch.  What  this  was,  is  extrem^  doubt- 
ful, as  the  word  is  elsewhere  used  only  in  1  Songs  viL 
6,  of  something  in  front  of  Solomon's  cloisters  or 
''porch  of  pillars."  Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  is 
that  it  may  nave  been  a  momding  of  wood.  The  word 
in  the  ori^nal  is  in  the  singular. 

(26)  Wmdows  and  palm  trees.  —  These  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  gate- 
ways (chap.  xl.  16),  and  are  now  further  describe  as 
in  the  "  side  chambers  of  the  temple."  The  last  word» 
translated  "  thick  planks,"  is  very  obscure.  If  it  be 
the  plural  of  the  word  used  in  verse  25,  it  would  mean 
that  the  mouldings  in  front  of  the  porches  were  also 
carved  with  palm  trees. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  outer  parts  of  tho 
Temple  only  palm  trees  were  used  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion, the  cherubim  being  reserved  for  the  Holy  Place 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  description  of  the  Temple  proper  is  now 
finished,  and  it  is  noticeable  how  very  uttle  is  said 
of  its  interior  furniture  and  arrangements.  There  is 
no  mention  at  all  of  that  profuse  overlaying  with  gold 
so  characteristic  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  nothing  is  said 
of  the  candlestick,  or  the  table  of  show-bread;  even 
the  ark  itself,  that  dimax  of  Israel's  symbolic  worships 
is  not  mentioned.  The  prophet  seems  to  be  looking 
forward  to  the  time  described  by  his  contemporary^ 
Jeremiah,  when  these  outward  symbols  should  be  for- 
gotten in  the  higher  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord : 
"  They  shall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  liOBD ;  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind.  ...  At  that 
time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lobd» 
and  all  the  nations  shaU  be  gathered  unto  it "  (Jer» 
iii  16,  17). 

XLH. 

This  chapter  describes  what  is  not  only  new  in  this 
vision,  but  also  unknown  in  either  the  former  or  the 
later  Temple.  Yerses  1 — 14  are  occupied  with  the 
account  of  certain  chambers  for  the  priests  adjoining- 
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toward  the  north  :  and  he  brought  me 
into  the  chamber  that  was  over  against 
the  separate  place,  and  which  was  before 
the  building  toward  the  north.  <2)  g^. 
fore  the  length  of  an  hundred  cubits  was 
the  north  door,  and  the  breadth  was  fifty- 
cubits.  ^^^Over  against  the  twenty  cvints 
which  were  for  the  inner  court,  and  over 
against  the  pavement  which  was  for  the 
utter  court,  was  gallerv  against  gallery 
in  three  stories.  WAnd  Tbefore  the  cham- 
bers was  a  walk  of  ten  cubits  breadth 
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the  inner  courts  but  actually  within  the  area  of  the 
outer.  From  yerse  14  it  is  plain  that  these  chambers, 
althoufi^h  thus  situated  in  tne  outer  court,  were  con- 
sidered for  ecclesiastical  purposes  as  belonging  to  the 
inner.  Verses  15 — ^21  aescribe  a  very  mree  area 
enclosing  the  Temple  and  its  courts  as  an  additional 
safeguard  to  its  sanctity. 

0)  Utter  court.— Ow^cr  court  (see  Note  on  xl.  31). 
The  "  into  "  of  the  next  clause  should  be  "  unto  " ;  so 
also  in  chap,  zlvi  19. 

Before  the  building.— The  preposition  is  the 
same  as  that  translated  just  before,  and  also  twice  in 
verse  3, "  over  against."  The  len^h  of  this  chamber,  or 
series  of  chambers,  was  100  cubits  (verse  2),  and  as  it 
appears  from  chap.  xlvi.  19  that  it  did  not  reach  to  the 
western  wall,  it  must  have  extended  the  whole  remain- 
ing length  of  the  building  to  the  west  of  the  separate 
place,  across  the  separate  place  itself,  and  probabty  idso 
across  the  chambers  at  the  west  end  of  the  Temple 
(see  Plan  11.,  H,  h).  The  chamber  on  the  north  is 
particularly  described  in  verses  1 — ^9,  and  in  verses  10 
-^12  mention  is  made  more  briefly  of  a  correspond- 
ing  one  on  the  south. 

(2)  Before  the  length.— This  verse  is  still  a  part 
of  the  same  sentence,  and  means,*  "  he  brought  me 
before  the  lon^  side  of  100  cubits  with  the  door  toward 
the  north,  ana  the  breadth  50  cubits."  The  entrance 
being  on  the  north  was  necessarily  in  the  outer  court, 
and  the  whole  description  requires  that  the  long  way 
of  the  building  should  be  east  and  west.  The  width 
therefore  of  50  cubits  projected  into  the  court  just  as 
ha  as  the  gateways  of  the  inner  court.  The  measure- 
ments  of  this  "chamber"  are  external,  since  the 
prophet  did  not  enter  it. 

(3)  Over  against  the  twenty.— See  under  verse 
1.  This  was  the  space  of  twenty  cubits  (i)  to  the  west 
of  the  western  Temple  chambers. 

The  pavement. — ^There  is  but  one  pavement  men- 
tioned in  the  outer  court,  that  which  ran  along  the 
inside  of  the  wall.  The  chamber  in  question  was 
opposite  to  the  pavement  on  the  north  side,  as  it  was 
c^posite  to  the  separate  place,  &c.,  on  the  south — ie., 
its  length  w^s  parallel  to  both,  or  east  and  west. 
*'  Utter  "  again  means  ovier. 

Gallery  against  gallery.— The  eroression  is  a 
difficult  one  in  the  original.  "Against  is  literally, 
unto  ike  face  of,  or  in  front  of  and  stories  is  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  in 
each  chamber  building,  on  the  north  and  on  the  south, 
there  was  a  gaUery  in  the  third  storev,  so  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  north  building  ana  the  north  side  of 
the  south  building  that  they  faced  each  other. 

(4)  A  walk  of  ten  cubits  breadth  inward.— 
The  meaning  of  this  clause  depends  upon  that  of  the 


inward,  a  way  of  one  cubit ;  and  their 
doors  toward  the  north.  ^^^  Now  the 
upper  chambers  were  shorter :  for  the 
gaUeries  ^were  higher  than  these,  ^than 


the  lower,  and  than  the  middlemost  of 
the  building.  <®)  Tor  they  were  in  three 
stories,  but  had  not  pillars  as  the  pillars 
of  the  courts :  therefore  the  building  was 
straitened  more  than  the  lowest  and  the 
middlemost  from  the  ground.  (^And 
the  wall  that  was  without  over  against 
the  chambers,  toward  the  utter  court  on 


next,  *'  a  way  of  one  cubit."  There  is  eveiy  reason  to 
suppose  here  an  error  of  the  text,  and  that  one  cubit 
should  be  one  hundred,  as  it  reads  in  the  Greek.  The 
change  reqmres  only  a  transposition  of  the  first  letters 
in  one  woni,  and  a  consequent  alteration  of  one  letter 
in  the  other.  Exactly  the  same  transposition  ha» 
occurred  in  verse  16,  where  it  is  corrected  in  th& 
maigin  of  the  Hebrew,  and  properly  translated  "fiY& 
hundred"  instead  of  "five  cubits."  One  cannot  con- 
ceive  of  a  walk  or  an  entrance  of  one  cubit  (twenty 
inches)  serving  any  useful  purpose.  Assuming  this 
change,  the  meaning  will  be  that  a  widk  (see  Fliui 
U.,  k)  of  10  cubits  wide  and  100  long  led  to  the 
entrance  of  the  chambers.  That  this  was  on  the  north 
is  plain  from  its  being  expressly  said  that  the  door  was 
on  the  north.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  this  shoxdd 
have  been  in  the  outer  court,  out  a  glance  at  the  plan 
in  connection  with  what  is  said  below  will  explain  the 
reason  of  the  arrangement.  The  length  of  the  walk, 
100  cubits,  just  readies  to  the  steps  of  the  north  g^te 
of  the  inner  court.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
chap.  xl.  39  A3  this  was  described  as  the  place  for 
killmg  and  preparing  the  sacrifices.  Now,  only  the 
fat  and  kidneys  of  the  sin  and  trespass  and  peace 
offeiings  were  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  the  whole  of  tiie 
former  (ordinarily)  and  the  priests'  portion  of  the 
latter  were  to  be  carried  to  this  chamber  (verse  13). 
The  walk  was]  therefore  placed  in  the  best  possible 
situation. 

(5)  For  the  galleries  were  higher  than, 
these. — TraniEdate  this  verse,  And  the  upper  chambers 
were  shortened,  because  the  gaUeries  took  off  from, 
them  (literally,  eat  of  them)  %n  comparison  wUh  the 
lower  and  the  middle  [cTianibers']  of  the  building. 
The  building  was  in  throe  storevs  (verse  6),  like  the 
chambers  round  the  Temple,  but  the  gallery  is  men- 
tioned only  in  connection  with  the  third  (verse  3).  As 
it  must  nave  been  taken  out  of  the  width  of  the 
chambers,  it  made  those  of  the  third  storey  narrower. 

(6)  As  the  pillars  of  the  courts.— This  statement 
is  introduced  to  show  that  as  there  was  no  external 
support  for  the  galleries,  they  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  width  of  the  chambers;  but  it  gives  inci- 
dentally the  interesting  information  that  there  were 
pillars  in  the  courts.  These  could  not  have  been  the 
ornamental  pillars  at  the  entrance  of  the  various- 
porches,  for  the  connection  implies  that  they  sup- 
ported something.  It  is  quite  likely,  therefore,  that 
there  were  cloisters  around  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
the  courts  (on  the  pavement),  as  in  the  later  Temple. 

(7)  The  wall  that  was  without.— We  havo 
two  indications  of  what  wall  is  here  meant.  In  tho 
first  place,  the  word  itself  is  neither  of  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  used,  but  one  signifying  a  fences 
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the  forepart  of  the  chambers,  the  length 
thereof  was  fifty  cubits.  <®J  For  the  length 
of  the  chambers  that  were  in  the  u'^r 
court  was  fifty  cubits:  and,  lo,  before 
the  temple  were  an  hundred  cubits. 
<*)  And  ^from  under  these  chambers  was 
*the  entry  on  the  east  side,  *as  one 
goeth  into  them  from  the  utter  court. 
3®>  The  chambers  were  in  the  thic^ess 
of  the  wall  of  the  court  toward  the  east, 
over  against  the  separate  place,  and  over 
against  the  building.  (^)  And  the  way 
before  them  was  like  the  appearance  of 
the  chambers  which  were  toward  the 
north,  as  long  as  they,  amd  as  broad  as 
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they :  and  all  their  goings  out  were  both 
according  to  their  fashions,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  doors.  ^^>  And  according  to 
the  doors  of  the  chambers  that  were  to- 
ward the  south  was  a  door  in  the  head 
of  the  way,  even  the  way  directly  before 
the  wall  toward  the  east,  as  one  entereth 
into  them. 

(13)  Then  said  he  unto  me.  The  north 
chambers  and  the  south  chambers,  which 
are  before  the  separate  place,  they  6e  holy 
chambers,  where  the  priests  that  ap- 
proach unto  the  Lobd  shall  eat  the  most 
holy  things:  there  shall  they  lay  the 
most  holy  things,  and  the  meat  offering. 


wall,  and  is  translated  in  chaps,  xiii.  5,xxii.  30,  hedge ; 
and  in  Nnm.  xxii.  24,  a  vineyard  wall.  Its  length  is 
also  said  to  be  fifty  cnbits  (the  breadth  of  the  chamber). 
It  mnst,  therefore,  have  been  a  screen  wall  at  one  end 
of  the  chambers,  and  it  could  not  have  been  at  the 
western  end,  as  that  was  otherwise  occupied  (chap, 
xlvi.  19,  20).  It  was  then  at  the  eastern  end,  and  was 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  windows  at 
that  end  from  the  outer  court  while  the  priests  were 
changing  their  garments.  The  word  here  translated 
over  (igainst  is  not  the  one  used  in  verses  1,  3,  and 
naay  equally  well  be  rendered  parallel  to, 

(»)  The  length  of  the  chamberB.— We  should 
say  the  breadth,  since  a  longer  measurement  the  other 
way  immediately  follows ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  con- 
nection with,  and  as  a  reason  for,  the  length  of  the  wall 
mentioned  in  verse  7,  as  if  it  were  said,  "  The  wall  was 
fifty  cubits  long,  beoiuse  this  side  of  the  building  was 
fifty  cubits  long."  To  prevent  any  possible  misunder- 
standing  it  b  unmediately  added,  ^Before  (literally, 
upon  tne  face  of)  the  Temple  an  hundred  cubits;" 
i.e.,  the  length  east  and  west  was  100  cubits. 

(9)  From  under  these  chambers.— This  verse 
as  it  stands  in  our  version  is  scarcely  intelligible. 
Translate :  And  from  underneath  it  (t.e.,  the  wall  just 
spoken  of)  these  chambers.  The  wall  screened  the 
lower  part  of  the  chambers  so  that  to  one  looking  from 
the  east  they  appeared  to  rise  out  of  it.  Then  a  new 
clause  begins:  "The  entrance  was  from  the  east,  as 
one  goeth  to  them  from  the  outer  court."  It  is  per. 
f ectly  clear  that  this  does  not  refer  to  any  entrance 
from  the  inner  court,  because  it  expressly  savs  "  as  one 
goeth  from  the  outer  court."  The  object  of  the  state- 
ment is  probably  to  show  that  the  access  to  the 
chambers  was  from  the  outer  court  by  means  of  the 
walk  already  described,  leading  from  the  east,  from 
the  porch  of  the  gate  to  the  inner  court. 

Yerses  10 — ^12  describe  briefly  another  chamber- 
building  at  the  south  of  the  "  separate  place,"  exactly 
like  the  one  already  described  at  the  north.  There  is 
only  need  to  notice  some  required  changes  in  the 
translation.  Thus  read  verse  10,  On  the  breadth  of  the 
wall  of  the  court  going  toward  the  east,  over  against 
the  separate  place  and  over  against  the  buildina  were 
the  chambers.  The  wall  is  here  the  same  word  as  in 
verse  7,  and  means  therefore  not  the  wall  of  a  building, 
but  a  fence- wall ;  it  is  here  defined,  however,  as  "  the 
wall  of  the  court,"  and  must  be  understood  of  the 
division  wall  between  the  inner  and  outer  courts.  Along 


this,  as  it  stretched  to  the  east,  the  building  was 
situated.  Some  writers,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
text,  would  change  east  into  south,  so  that  for  "  going 
toward  the  east  we  should  read  on  the  south.  This 
makes  the  sense  clearer,  but  is  not  necessary. 

W  **  And  a  way  in  front  of  them  like  the  chambers 
which  were  towaras  the  north ;  as  long  as  these  and  as 
broad  as  these,  and  [like]  all  their  goings  out,  and  their 
arrangements,  and  their  doors." 

(12)  «« So  were  the  doors  of  the  chambers  which  were 
toward  the  south,  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  way,  the 
way  over  against  the  correspondin?  (?)  wall,  the  way 
as  one  ent^  from  the  east."  l%e  word  here  trans- 
lated  corresponding  occurs  only  in  this  place,  and  is  of 
doubtful  signification;  but  the  word  for  waU  is  the 
same  as  in  verse  7,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  the  screen-wall  to  the  east  of  the  chambers. 
The  way  from  the  porch  of  the  gate  to  the  inner  court 
was  directlv  "over  against"  the  passage  between  this 
wall  and  the  chambers,  and  in  fact  jomed  it  at  right 
angles. 

This  closes  the  somewhat  obscure  and  difficult  de- 
scription  of  these  chambers,  where  we  do  not  have,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  any  similar  construction  in  the  an- 
cient Temple  to  euide  the  interpreter.  It  would  seem 
altogether  probaole  that  there  must  have  been  an 
additional  entrance  to  these  chambers  from  the  space 
at  the  side  of  or  behind  the  Temple,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  priests  in  changing  their  garments.  Perhaps 
there  was  such  an  entrance  to  the  second  storey,  which 
must  have  been  about  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Temple  court,  but  is  not  mentioned  because  only  the 
plan  of  the  lower  storey  is  described. 

03)  Shall  eat  the  most  holy  things.— In  the 
next  clause  it  is  said,  *'  There  shall  they  lay  the  most 
holy  things,"  both  clauses  referring  to  the  priests*  portion 
of  the  samfices.  We  cannot  think  of  their  laying  the 
uncooked  fiesh  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  same  room  where 
they  ate  (the  cooking  was  done  in  another  room  west  of 
this,  chi^.  xlvi.  19,  20);  but  the  great  size  of  this  build- 
ing— ^166  fi  long  and  half  as  browl — allowed  of  its  diri- 
sion  into  severu  separate  rooms.  It  is  noticeable  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  peace  offerings,  for  it  was 
not  required  in  the  law  that  thev  shoulabe  eaten  in  a 
holy  place.  For  the  others,  see  Lev.  vi.  16,  26 ;  vii.  6. 
The  *'  meat  offering  "  is  the  unbloody  oblation  usually 
accompanying  the  animal  sacrifices. 
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and  the  sin  offering,  and  ih&  trespass 
offering ;  for  the  place  is  holy.  <^*>When 
the  priests  enter  therein,  then  shall  thej 
not  go  out  of  the  holj  place  into  the 
xitter  court,  but  there  they  shall  lay 
their  garments  wherein  they  minister ; 
for  they  are  holy;  and  shall  put  on 
other  garments,  and  shall  approach  to 
those  things  which  are  for  the  people. 

<^)  Now  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
measuring  the  inner  house,  he  brought 
me  forth  toward  the  gate  whose  prospect 
is  toward  the  east,  and  measured  it 
round  about.  0^^  He  measured  the  east 
^side  with  the  measuring  reed,  five  hun- 
dred reeds,  with  the  measuring  reed 
round  about.  ^^^  He  measured  the  north 
side,  five  hundred  reeds,  with  the  mea- 
suring reed  round  about.  ^)  He  mea- 
sured the  south  side,  fire  hundred  reeds, 
with  the  measuring  reed.  CW)  He  turned 
about  to  the  west  side,  a^  measured 
five  hundred  reeds  with  the  measuring 
xeed.    <^>  He  measured  it  by  the  four 
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sides :  it  had  a  wall  round  about,  five 
hundred  reeds  long,  and  five  hundred 
broad,  to  make  a  separation  between  the 
sanctuary  and  the  profane  place. 


CHAPTEE  XLin.— (I)  Afterward  he 
brought  me  to  the  gate,  even  the  gate  , 
that  looketh  toward  the  east:  ^)and, 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel 
came  &om  the  way  of  the  east :  and  his 
voice  was  like  a  noise  of  many  'waters : 
and  the  earth  shined  with  his  glory. 
W  And  U  was  *  according  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vision  which  I  saw,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  vision  that  I  saw  ^when  I 
came  to  destroy  the  city :  and  the  visions 
were  like  the  vision  that  I  saw  by  the 
river  Chebar ;  and  I  fell  upon  my  face. 
^^)  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came  into 
the  house  by  the  way  of  the  gate  whose 
prospect  is  toward  the  east.  <^>  So  the 
spirit  took  me  up,  and  brought  me 
into  the  inner  court;  and,  behold,  the 
glory  of  the    Lord  filled  the   house. 


W  There  they  shall  lay  their  garments.— It 
was  apparently  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the 
priests  should  wear  their  official  garments  only  when 
engaged  in  priestly  dntiee  within  the  tabernacle ;  this 
is  not  expreasly  stated  in  ^neral  terms,  bat  it  is  said 
that  they  were  to  wear  tiiem  when  eamged  in  such 
duty  (Ex.  xxviiL  43),  and  in  some  particmar  cases  that 
they  were  to  put  them  off  when  they  went  out  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lev.  Ti.  10, 11 ;  xri.  23).  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  Esekiel  here  recogmses  the  ancient 
custonL 

OS)  The  inner  house.— This  expression  is  here 
«TidenUy  used  neither  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  of  the 
whole  Temple  building  exdusively,  but  of  all  that  had 
been  measured,  all  that  was  included  within  the  wall  of 
the  outer  court.  The  prophet  is  led  out  from  this  by 
the  eastern  gate  to  measure  a  much  larger  space  around 
it  It  is  not  said  in  what  part  of  this  space  the  Temple 
^th  its  courts  was  situated ;  but,  for  tne  reason  given 
in  verse  20,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  in  the 
centre. 

U^)  With  the  measuring  reed.— According  to 
chap.  xl.  5  the  reed  was  six  cubits,  long;  500  reeds 
therefore,  the  measure  of  each  side  of  the  square,  was 
3,000  cubits,  or  about  5,000  feet  »  nearly  a  mile.  Of 
course  such  a  space,  quite  as  large  as  was  ever  enclosed 
by  the  walls  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  would  have  been  im- 
possible upon  the  hill  of  Moriah,  and  various  efforts 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  commentators  to  reduce 
the  size ;  but  the  use  of  the  reed  as  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment is  decisive.  The  objection  to  the  size  is  without 
value,  as  Keil  well  says,  "lor  the  simj^le  reason  that  in 
<:hap8.  xlv.  and  xlviii.  there  follow  still  further  state- 
ments  concerning  the  separation  of  the  sanctuary  from 
the  rest  of  the  land,  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
this,  and  show  most  indisputably  that  the  Temple  seen  by 
Ezekiel  was  not  to  have  its  seat  in  the  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem ;"  nor,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  other  earthly  locality. 
It  is  a  vision  not  designed  to  have  a  material  realisation. 


(^)  It  had  a  wall. — Around  this  vast  enclosure 
on  all  sides  was  a  wall,  not  of  the  slight  character  of 
that  in  verse  7 ;  but  the  same  word  is  used  as  in  chap, 
xl.  5,  of  the  massive  wall  surrounding  the  outer  court. 
The  object  of  this  enclosure  was  to  protect  the  sanctity 
of  the  Temple  and  its  courts,  '*  to  make  a  separaiion 
between  the  sanctuary  and  the  profane  place." 

XLnL 

The  new  Temple  had  now  been  shown  to  the  prophet 
with  all  its  arrangements  and  measurements;  it  re- 
mained that  the  s^cture  should  be  divinelv  accepted 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tabemade  (Exod.  xL  34,  35),  and  of  the 
former  Temple  (1  Kings  viii.  10,  11 ;  2  Chron.  v.  13, 
14 ;  vii  I — 3).  The  description  of  this  and  the  accom- 
panying message  occupy  verses  1-<^12.  With  verse 
13  the  account  of  the  ordinances  of  Divine  worship  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Temple  begins,  and  is  continued  to 
the  close  of  chap.  xlvi. 

(8)  From  the  way  of  the  east.— The  pronhet 
had  been  brought  (verse  1)  to  the  east  Rate,  from  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  the  glory  of  uie  Lord  depart 
(chaps,  x.  18, 19 ;  xL  1,  23)  on  account  of  the  pollution 
of  Bis  house.  By  the  same  way  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  now  to  return  to  the  sanctuary  prepared  for  it. 

(3)  When  I  oame  to  destroy  the  city.— That 
is,  to  OMumnce  Us  destruction,  (Gomp.  chap.  xxxiL 
18;  Gen.  xlix.  7;  Isa.  vL  10;  Jer.  L  10.) 

Like  the  vision  that  I  saw.— Gomp.  chaps.  L 
4,  &c.;  iii.  23;  x.  15,  22.  The  manifestation  of 
Divine  glory  to  the  prophet  was  the  same  through- 
out 

(^)  Brought  me  into  the  inner  court.— Having 
seen  the  Divine  glory  enter  by  the  eastern  gate,  the 
prophet,  himself  a  priest,  is  brought  into  the  court  of 
tke  priests,  and  there  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fill  the 
house  as  of  old. 
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<^)  And  I  heard  him  speaking  unto  me 
out  of  the  house;  and  the  man  stood 
by  me.     (^)And  he  said  unto  me. 

Son  of  man,  the  place  of  mj  throne,  and 
the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet,  where 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children 
of  Israel  for  ever,  and  my  holy  name, 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  no  more  defile, 
neither  they,  nor  their  kings,  by  their 
whoredom,  nor  by  the  carcases  of  their 
kings  in  their  high  places.  ^^  In  their 
setting  of  their  threshold  by  my  thres- 
holds, and  their  post  by  my  posts,  ^and 
the  waU  between  me  and  them,  they 
have  even  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their 
abominations  that  they  have  committed: 
wherefore  I  have  consumed  them  in  mine 
anger.  <®)  Now  let  them  put  away  their 
whoredom,  and  the  carcases  of  their 
kings,  far  from  me,  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  ever. 

(10)  Thou  son  of  man,  shew  the  house 
to  the  house  of  Israel,  that  they  may  be 


1  Or. /or  there  was 
but  a  unM  be- 
ttrcen  me  and 
them. 


3  Or,    ncm,    or, 
number. 


8  Heb.  boaom. 


4  HeK  Up. 


ashamed  of  their  iniquities:  and  let 
them  measure  the  ^pattern.  W  And  if 
they  be  ashamed  of  all  that  they  have 
done,  shew  them  the  form  of  the  house, 
and  the  fashion  thereof,  and  the  goings 
out  thereof,  and  the  comings  in  there- 
of, and  all  l^e  forms  thereof,  and  all  the 
ordinances  thereof,  and  all  the  forms 
thereof,  and  all  the  laws  thereof :  and 
write  it  in  their  sight,  that  they  may 
keep  the  whole  form  thereof,  and  alL 
the  ordinances  thereof,  and  do  them. 

<i2)  This  is  the  law  of  the  house ;  Upon 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  whole  limit 
thereof  round  about  shall  be  most  holy. 
Behold,  this  is  the  law  of  the  house. 

(1^)  And  these  are  the  measures  of  the 
altar  after  the  cubits :  The  cubit  is  & 
cubit  and  an  hand  breadth;  even  the 
^bottom  shall  he  a  cubit,  and  the  breadth 
a  cubit,  and  the  border  thereof  by  the 
^edge  thereof  round  about  shall  be  a» 
span :  and  this  shall  be  the  higher  place 


(0)  I  heard  him  speaking.— Although  the  pro. 
nonn  is  not  expressed  in  the  original,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Grod  Himself  spoke  directly  to  the 
prophet,  as  in  chap.  xliv.  2,  5,  9,  &c.  "  The  man  "  is 
without  the  article  in  the  Hebrew,  which  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  the  same  being  is  meant  who  had 
hitherto  guided  the  prophet;  but  as  measurements 
were  also  made  by  this  g^de  (xlviL  3,  4,  5),  he  was 
probably  the  same. 

(7)  The  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet.— Gomp. 
1  Ghron.  xxviii.  2 ;  Fb.  czzxii.  7. 

I  will  dwell  .  .  •  for  ever.— This  should  be 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Temple  seen  in  the 
vision.  The  Tabernacle  and  Solomon's  Temple  had 
both  been  accepted  as  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of 
God,  but  both  had  passed  awaj.  So  also  it  would  be 
with  the  material  Temple  of  the  restoration.  But  in 
this  Temple  of  the  yision  God  promises  that  He  would 
dwell  for  ever. 

By  the  carcases  of  their  kings.— The*' shall 
defile  "  with  which  the  later  clauses  of  this  verse  are 
connected  is  not  an  imperative,  but  a  simple  future, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  generally  ideal  character 
of  the  vision.  The  word  "  carcases  "  is  here  a  difficult 
one.  Some  commentators  understand  it  literally  of 
the  burial  of  some  of  the  kings  in  the  Temple  area ; 
but  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  any  were  so  buried, 
the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace  being  quite  too  distant 
for  the  language  here  used,  nor  is  there  anywhere  any 
allusion  to  such  defilement.  The  simplest  explanation 
is  that  the  language  is  founded  upon  Lev.  xxvi.  SO,  and 
means  idols,  Manasseh  and  others  had  introduced 
their  idols  into  the  veij  courts  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
xxi.  4 — 7 ;  see  also  2  Kings  xvi.  11). 

ts)  And  the  wall  between.— The  sense  is  given 
in  the  margin :  there  was  only  a  wall  between  me  and 
them. 

(^)  Now  let  them. — ^This  is  not  an  imperative,  but 
a  simple  future,  as  in  verse  7.  The  house  of  Israel 
will  now  put  away  their  abominations,  and  God  will 


dwell  in  their  midst  for  ever.  Carcases = idols,  as  in 
verse  7. 

(10)  Shew  the  house.— This  is  still  in  vision  ; 
"  make  known  to  the  people  the  new  Temple  and  its 
appointments,"  that,  seeing  God*s  gracious  purposes, 
they  may  repent  of  their  evil  doings. 

iet  them  measure  the  pattern.— That  is,  let 
them  carefully  consider  and  follow  out  the  provisions 
God  had  made  for  their  worship.  (Gomp.  Heb.  viii.  5.) 
Exactness  in  the  observance  of  all  positive  enactments 
is  a  necessary  result  of  a  desire  to  serve  God. 

W  If  they  be  ashamed.— The  same  thing  which 
had  already  been  declared  positively  is  now  expressed 
contingently,  showing  that  the  sanctification  of  the 
people  and  God's  dweUing  among  them  were  correlative 
xactis ;  the  one  could  not  be  witbout  the  other.  Many 
expressions  of  nearly  the  same  meaning  are  heaped  up, 
as  it  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  to  emphasiBe 
the  significance  of  the  arrangements  of  the  new  Temple, 
and  io  secure  for  them  the  thought  and  consideration 
of  the  people. 

(12)  Upon  the  top  of  the  mountain.— Gomp. 
xl.  2.  The  command  to  keep  and  observe  everything 
is  closed,  as  often  in  similar  cases,  by  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  reason :  for  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  are  holy. 

With  verse  13  a  new  part  of  the  vision  begins, 
extending  to  the  close  of  chap,  xlvi.,  describing  the 
new  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary.  This  is  fitly  opened 
with  a  description  of  the  altar  for  the  sacrifices,  uie 
central  act  of  the  ancient  worship. 

(18)  A  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth. —  The 
measurement  of  the  altar  beg^ins  with  the  statement 
that  the  cubit  used  was  of  the  same  length  as  before 
(see  xl.  5).  The  description  that  follows  (verses  ISr— 17) 
will  be  made  clearer  bv  a  simple  diagram,  with 
references  to  the  parts  described.  The  size  of  the 
base  of  the  altar,  it  will  be  seen,  was  16  cubits  square, 
and  ite  entire  height  was  either  11  or  12  cubits.    The 
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of  the  altar.  ^^*>  And  from  the  bottom 
upon  the  ground  even  to  the  lower  settle 
shall  be  two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  one 
cnbit ;  and  from  the  lesser  settle  even  to 
the  greater  settle  shall  be  four  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  one  cubit.  (^)  So  ^the 
altar  shall  be  four  cubits ;  and  from  'the 
altar  and  upward  shall  be  four  horns. 
0^)  And  the  altar  shall  be  twelve  cubits 
long,  twelve  broad,  square  in  the  four 
squares  thereof.  ^^^^  And  the  settle  shail 
be  fourteen  cubits  long  and  fourteen 
broad  in  the  four  squares  thereof;  and 
the  border  about  it  shall  be  half  a  cubit; 
and  the  bottom  thereof  shall  be  a  cubit 
about ;  and  his  stairs  shall  look  toward 
the  east. 

<^^>  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  These  are  the 


1  Heb_  Earel,  that 
ts,  ^ke  motmtahi 
o/Qod. 


2  Hcb.  ^H^I,  tba: 
i»,  ikt  lion  o, 
God. 


ordinances  of  the  altar  in  the  daj  when 
they  shall  make  it,  to  offer  burnt  offer- 
ings thereon,  and  to  sprinkle  blood 
thereon.  <^^  And  thou  shalt  give  to  the- 
priests  the  Levites  that  be  of  the  seed 
of  Zadok,  which  approach  unto  me,  to- 
minister  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  God,  a 
yoimg  bullock  for  a  sin  offering.  (^>And 
thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  thereof,  and 
put  it  on  the  four  horns  of  it,  and  on  the- 
four  comers  of  the  settle,  and  upon  the 
border  round  about:  thus  shalt  thou 
cleanse  and  purge  it.  ^^^  Thou  shalt 
take  the  bullock  also  of  the  sin  offerings 
and  he  shall  bum  it  in  the  appointed 
place  of  the  house,  without  the  sanc- 
tuary.    (22)  ^jj^j  Qj^  ^Q  second  day  thou 

shalt  offer  a  kid  of  the  goats  without 
blemish  for  a  sin  offering;  and  they 


altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  of  brass,  20  cnbits 
square,  and  10  cnbits  high  (2  Chron.  iv.  1),  while  that 
in  the  Tabernacle  (of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass) 
had  been  5  cubits  sooare,  and  3  cnbits  high  (Exod.  xxvii. 
1).  That  in  Heroa's  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  32 
cnbits  sqpare,  and  10  cnbits  high,  and  was  of  hewn 
stone.  The  dimensions  of  EzekiePs  altar  seem  to  have 
been  selected  for  the  symmetry  of  the  numbers  in  the 
several  parts.    In  height  it  exceeded  any  of  the  others. 
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(a)  Base  or  "bottom/*  1  cubit  high,  and  1  broad.  This  was 
16  cubits  square. 

iW)  '*  The  border  thereof,"  a  span  or  i  cubit  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  projected,  forming  a  moulding  as  at  6,  and  in 
this  case  was  under  c,  and  so  increased  the  height  of  the  altar ; 
or  whether  it  was  as  at  b',  a  ledge  around  e.  In  verse  13 
** higher  place"  should  be  base.  Tne  word  means,  primarily, 
arcned,  then  a  btiek,  and  then  a  support. 

ic)  The  "lower  settle."  2  cubite  high,  and  1  broad. 

(d)  The  *'  greater  (or  higher)  settle,"  4  cubits  high. 

(e)  The  *'^tar"  (^areO— literally,  the  mountain  of  God—i 
eobits  high,  and  12  cubits  square. 

(/)  The  "altar"  (^rie^Kliterally,  the  lion  of  Ood-the 
hearth  of  the  same  size,  but  the  height  not  given,  but 
probably  not  more  than  ^  cubit. 

(gg)  The  *'  horns."  The  whole  height  was  eleven  cubits  or 
more,  according  to  whether  the  height  of  /  is  included  in  that 
of  e,  and  whether  b  passed  under  e,  or  was  merely  a  ledge. 

Yerses  18 — ^27  make  careful  provision  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  altar  just  described.  This  is  to  be 
compared  with  Exod.  xl.  and  Lev.  viii.,  although  in  that 
case  the  consecration  of  the  altar  and  of  the  priests 
were  joined  together,  while  here  that  of  the  altar  alone 
is  described. 

(1^)  In  the  day  when  they  shall  make  it.— 
This  looks  to  the  future,  and  implies  that  the  whole 
stmetore  of  the  Temple,  and  its  acceptance  by  the 


manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  though  necessarily 
represented  in  the  vision  as  already  done,  were  yet  in 
the  future.  The  phrase,  "  in  the  day  when  they  shall 
make  it,"  is  intended  only  to  require  the  consecration 
of  the  altar  before  it  is  used.  The  actual  time  occupied 
by  the  consecration  (verses  25,  26)  was  to  be  seven 
davs,  as  in  Exod.  xxix.  37. 

(19)  Thou  shalt  give.—Ezekiel  is  not  actuallv  to- 
do  this,  like  Moses,  as  the  appointed  consecrator ;  but, 
as  frequently  in  prophecy,  he  is  told  to  do  that  which 
he  foretells  is  to  be  done. 

Of  the  seed  of  Zadok.—See  Note  on  xl.  46. 
(Comp.  also  xliv.  15.) 

A  young  bullock. — In  the  ease  of  the  altar  of  the 
Tabernacle,  the  consecration  began  with  anointing  with 
oil  (Lev.  viii.  11),  and  this  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  service ;  but  is  here  wholly  omitted.  The  service 
began  with  the  offering  of  a  sin  offering,  which  was 
always,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  first  offered  when 
several  kinds  of  sacrifice  were  to  occur  together.  The 
propriety  of  this  is  manifest,  since  the  first  act  of* 
man's  approach  to  God  must  always  consist  of  the 
confession  of  his  sin. 

(20)  Take  of  the  blood  thereof.— Gomp.  Exod. 
xxix.  12 ;  Lev.  viii.  15 ;  Heb.  ix.  18, 22.  Nothing  is  here 
said  of  the  pouring  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  as  required  in  the  law,  and  nbthing  of  the 
burning  of  the  fat  upon  the  altar,  because  the  prophet 
throughout  supposes  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifices  to  be 
well  knovm,  and  only  mentions  a  few  particulars  to 
indicate  the  whole,  and  also  a  few  others  now  intro- 
duced, peculiar  to  the  new  ceremonial. 

(21)  Bum  it  in  the  appointed  place.— The  flesh 
of  the  ordinary  sin  offerings  was  to  be  eaten  by  the 
priests ;  but  when  the  victim  was  a  bullock,  as  in  case 
of  a  sin  offering  for  the  hi^h  priest  (Lev.  iv.  8, 11, 12), 
or  for  the  whole  congregation  (i&.  13,  20),  it  was  to  be 
burned  without  the  camp.  Here  it  is  to  be  burned  **  in 
the  appointed  place  of  the  house,"  and  yet  ''without 
the  sanctuary,"  or  Temple  building  itself ;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  in  the  building  aescribed  in  xli.  12 

(22)  A  kid  of  the  goats.— More  exactly,  a  buck  of 
the  goats.  This  was  the  sin  offering  prescribed  for  a 
ruler  (Lev.  iv.  22,  23).  The  expression  "  as  they  did 
with  the  bullock,"  implies  that  the  ritual  was  the  same,. 
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shall  cleanse  the  altar,  as  they  did 
cleanse  it  with  the  bullock,  ^^s)  When 
thou  hast  made  an  end  of  cleansing  it, 
thou  shalt  offer  a  young  bullock  without 
Uemish,  and  a  ram  out  of  the  flock  with- 
out blemish.  <^)And  thou  shalt  offer 
them  before  the  Lobd,  and  the  priests 
shall  cast  salt  upon  them,  and  they  shall 
offer  them  up  for  a  burnt  offering  imto 
the  LoBD.  <*^^  Seven  days  shalt  thou 
prepare  every  day  a  goat /or  a  sin  offer- 
ing :  they  shall  also  prepare  a  young 
bullock,  and  a  ram  out  of  the  flock, 
without  blemish.  <^)  Seven  days  shall 
they  purge  the  altar  and  purify  it ;  and 
they shall^consecrate themselves.  <27)And 
when  these  days  are  expired,  it  shall  be, 
thai  upon  the  eighth  day,  and  so  forward, 
the  priests  shall  make  your  burnt  offer- 
ings upon  the  altar,  and  your  ^peace 


1  Heb^  m  tkeix 


2  Or.  Vkamk  cffvr- 


offerings ;  and  I  will  accept  you,  saith 
the  Lord  Gk>D. 

CHAPTER  XLIV.  —  d)  Then  he 
brought  me  back  the  way  of  the  gate  of 
the  outward  sanctuary  which  looketh 
toward  the  east;  and  it  was  shut. 
(2)  Then  said  the  Lobd  imto  me ;  This 
gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened, 
and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it ;  be- 
cause the  Lobd,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath 
entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall  be 
shut.  ^^^  It  is  for  the  prince ;  the  prince, 
he  shall  sit  in  it  to  eat  bread  before  the 
Lobd  ;  he  shall  enter  by  the  way  of  the 
porch  of  that  gate,  and  shall  go  out  by 
the  way  of  the  same. 

W  Then  brought  he  me  the  way  of  the 
north  gate  before  the  house:  and  I 
looked,  and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the 


4ind  the  flesh  homed  in  the  same  winr.  At  the  con- 
secration of  the  altar  in  Exod.  xzix.  36,  a  bollock  was 
reqoired  for  the  sin  offering  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
for  the  consecration  of  both  the  altar  and  the  priests. 

(23)  Hast  made  an  end  of  cleansing  it.— Not 
an  end  of  the  entire  service  of  consecration,  bot  of  the 
sin  offering  for  the  day,  for  verse  25  says  distinctly 
that  both  a  sin  offering  and  a  bomt  offering  were  to 
be  offered  on  each  day  of  the  seven.  The  reason  that 
ihe  bomt  offering  is  not  mentioned  on  the  first  day  is, 
ihat  the  sin  offering  being  changed  on  the  second 
day,  the  prophet  fim  describes  that  for  both  days, 
And  then  goes  to  the  other,  which  remained  the  same 
throogfaoot.  Here  the  bomt  offering  is  a  bollock  and 
a  ram ;  in  Exod.  xxix.  two  rams. 

(24)  Cast  salt. — The  word  means  throw  orpowr,  in« 
dicating  a  more  copioos  ose  of  salt  than  the  seasoning 
ordain^  by  the  law  (Lev.  ii.  13). 

(^)  Shall  oonseorate  themselye8.~0or  version 
has  here  followed  the  Masoretic  emendation  of  the  text ; 
the  literal  translation  of  the  text  itself  is,  shaU  Ml  its 
hand,  referring  to  the  altar.  To  "  fill  the  hand  "  is  a 
«ynonym  for  consecration,  commonly  applied  to  the 
priests,  who  were  consecrated  by  placiiur  in  their  hands 
the  gifts  they  were  to  offer  to  Grod  n.ete  it  is  better 
to  keep  to  the  text  as  it  stands,  *'  filling  the  lumd  of 
the  altar  "  being  a  strong  figorative  expression  to  de- 
note that  it  shall  always  be  sopplied  with  sacrificial 
gifts.  Nothing  is  said  throoghoot  the  passage  of  the 
conseeiation  of  the  priests,  the  whole  family  of  Aaron 
having  been  consecrated  once  for  all  by  the  ceremoniea 
of  Lev.  viii. 

XLIV, 

^  The  altar  being  consecrated,  the  next  thinff  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pority  of  the  worship  of  whicn  it  is  the 
<ientre.  The  pollotions  of  former  times  had  been 
larsely  introdoced  by  the  princes,  and  by  the  Levites 
ana  priests ;  and  these  classes  are  therefore  ^seated  of 
in  this  chapter.  Only  three  verses  are  here  given  to  the 
prince,  since  he  is  to  be  spoken  of  at  greater  length 
hereafter,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  occnpied  with 
directions  as  to  the  exclosion  of  strangers,  and  the 
Unties  of  the  Levites  and  priests. 


(1)  The  gate  of  the  outward  sanotuary.— This 
is  better  rendered,  the  outer  gate  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
prophet  had  been  in  the  inner  coort,  or  coort  of  the 
priests,  where  the  altar  stood,  and  is  now  bronght  back 
to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  ooter  coort.  He  finda  it  shot, 
as  it  was  ordinarily  to  remain ;  bot  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  verse  3,  and  in  chap.  xlvi. 

(2)  Hath  entered  in  by  it.-^See  chap.  xliiL  1,  2. 
The  thooght  is,  that  the  gate  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  soch  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence,  shoold 
not  afterwards  be  osed  for  the  ordinary  porposes  of  the 
entrance  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  prince.— The  Babbis  ondcrstood  this  to  re- 
fer to  the  Messiah,  and  onqoestionably  the  same  person 
most  be  meant  as  by  David  in  chaps,  xxxiv.  ^,  24; 
xxxvii.  24.  This  gives  another  and  a  conclosive  reason 
for  regarding  the  sacrificial  worship  of  chap.  xlvi.  as 
symboBcaL 

To  eat  bread  before  the  Lord.— This  is  the 
common  scriptoral  expression  for  partaking  of  the 
sacrifices  (see  QexL  xxxi.  54 ;  Exod.  xviiL  12),  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  restrictinffit  to  the  shew-bread  and 
other  onbloody  offerings.  The  eaiinff  of  the  latter  was 
an exclosively priestly  prerogative,  and  the  ^'prince"  of 
Ezekiel,  thoogh  greatly  distingoished,  is  not  m  any  way 
endoed  with  priestly  f  onctions.  He  b  to  partake  of  his 
sacrificial  meals  within  this  highly-honoorod  gate,  while 
the  people  eat  in  the  ooter  coort.  There  has  been  moch 
discossion  as  to  whether  the  prince  was  to  go  in  and 
oot  by  this  gateway,  or  only,  having  entered  by  one  of 
the  others,  to  eat  in  this.  The  langoage  here  seems 
sofficiently  plain,  and  if  there  coold  be  any  doobt,  it 
woold  be  removed  by  chap.  xlvL  1,  2,  8, 10, 12.  It  ap- 
pears there  that  the  prince  is  always  to  enter  and  leave 
by  this  ^te  except  "  in  the  solemn  feasts ; "  then  he  is 
to  enter  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  by  either  the  north 
or  the  sooth  gate,  and  go  oot  by  the  opposite  one. 

(4)  The  north  gate.— The  prophet  is  now  carried 
to  the  north  gate,  and  since  this  is  described  as  "  before 
the  hoose "  and  was  in  foil  view  of  it,  it  most  have 
been  the  jzate  of  the  inner  coort,  the  appointed  place 
for  the  kiUing  of  the  sacrifices,  and  therefore  especially 
fitting  for  the  annooncement  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
priesto.    There  he  saw  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  filling 
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LoBD  filled  the  house  of  the  Lobd  :  and 
I  fell  upon  my  face.  ^^^  And  the  Lobd 
said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  ^mark  well, 
and  behold  with  thine  eyes,  and  hear 
with  thine  ears  all  that  I  say  unto  thee 
concerning  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  laws 
thereof;  and  mark  well  the  entering  in 
of  the  house,  with  every  going  forth  of 
the  sanctuary.  <®)  And  thou  shalt  say  to 
the  rebellious,  even,  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  0  ye 
house  of  Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of  all 
your  abominations,  ^^^in  that  ye  have 
brought  into  my  sam^tuary  ^si^ngers, 
uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  flesh,  to  be  in  my  sanctuary,  to 
pollute  it,  even  my  house,  when  ye  offer 
my  bread,  the  fat  and  the  blood,  and 
they  have  broken  my  covenant  because 
of  all  your  abominations.  (®)And  ye 
have  not  kept  the  charge  of  mine  holy 
things :  but  ye  have  set  keepers  of  my 
•charge  in  my  sanctuary  for  yourselves. 
WThus  saith  the  Lord  God;  No 
stranger,  uncircumcised  in  heart,  nor 
uncircumcised  in  flesh,  shall  enter  into 
my  sanctuary,  of  any  stranger  that  is 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  ^^^>  And 
the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from 
me,  when  Israel  went  astray,  which  went 
astray  away  from  me  after  their  idols ; 
they  shall  even  bear  their  iniquity. 
^^>  Yet  they  shall  be  ministers  in  my 


1  Heb^  tet  ikim 
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sanctuary,  having  charge  at  the  gates  of 
the  house,  and  ministering  to  the  house: 
they  shall  slay  the  burnt  offering  and 
the  sacrifice  for  the  people,  and  they 
shall  stand  before  them  to  minister  unto 
them.  <^^  Because  they  ministered  unto 
them  before  their  idols,  and  ^caused  the 
house  of  Israel  to  fall  into  iniquity; 
therefore  have  I  lifted  up  mine  hand 
against  them,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and 
they  shall  bear  their  iniquity.  ^^>  And 
they  shall  not  come  near  unto  me,  to  da 
the  office  of  a  priest  xmto  me,  nor  to 
come  near  to  any  of  my  holy  thin^,  in 
the  most  ho\j  place :  but  they  shall  bear 
their  shame,  and  their  abominations 
which  they  have  committed.  <^*>  But  I 
will  make  them  keepers  of  the  charge  of 
the  house,  for  all  the  service  thereof,  and 
for  all  that  shall  be  done  therein. 

(^)But  the  priests  the  Levites,  the 
sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept  the  charge  of 
my  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel 
went  astray  from  me,  they  shall  come 
near  to  me  to  minister  unto  me,  and 
they  shall  stand  before  me  to  offer  unto 
me  the  fat  and  the  blood,  saith  the  Lord 
God  :  <^*)  they  shall  enter  into  my  sanc- 
tuary, and  they  shall  come  near  to  my 
table,  to  minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall 
keep  my  charge. 

<^7)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when 
they  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  the  inner 
court,  they  shall  be  clothed  with  linen 


the  honse,  and  was  commanded  to  g^ve  the  ntmost 
attention  to  the  laws  now  to  be  announced. 

(7)  Strangers,  unciroumcised  in  heart.— The 
heathen  living  in  Israel,  or  coming  to  worship  at  the 
Temple,  were  allowed,  and  even  in  some  cases  required, 
to  offer  sacrifices  (Lev.  xvii.  10, 12 ;  Num.  xv.  14,  26,  29). 
This  seems  also  to  have  been  recognised  in  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii. 
41---43);  but  the  ground  on  whidi  the  Israelites  are 
here  censured  for  the  licence  given  to  strangers  is,  that 
the^r  allowed  those  to  draw  near  in  worship  who  were 
uncircumcised  in  heart  as  well  as  in  flesh,  i.e,,  ungodly 
men  who  had  no  real  purpose  to  worship  God« 

(8)  For  yourselves.— Gomp.  1  Kings  xii.  31. 

(9)  Shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary.— To  guard 
a^nst  the  evils  of  the  past,  the  command  is  now 
given  that  none  of  the  strangers  described  shall  even 
enter  the  sanctuary;  but  our  version  gives  a  wrong 
impression  of  this  prohibition  by  rendering,  **nor 
uncircumcised  in  flesh."  It  should  be,  as  in  verse  7, 
and.  The  comnmnd  is  not  that  no  uncircumcised 
person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
residence  of  strangers  among  the  Israelites  is  expressly 

Provided  for  in  chap,  xlvii.  22,  23 ;  but  the  emphasis 
ere,  as  before,  is  upon  the  "  uncircumcised  in  heart." 
No  godless  heathen  should  be  allowed  to  enter  in  to 
profane  the  Divine  worship. 
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(10)  And  the  Iievites  that  are  gone  away.— 
The  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  verse  is 
made  clearer  by  translating  the  first  words,  "Yea, 
even ; "  not  only  the  uncircumcised  in  heart  among  the 
heathen  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  sanctuary,  but  even 
the  Levites  who  had  apostatised  are  to  bear  their  guilt. 
Levites  is  here  used  (see  verse  13),  as  often,  emphatic, 
ally  of  the  Levitical  priests.  At  the  great  schism  of 
the  northern  kingdom  these  had  remained  true  to  the 
worahip  of  Jehovah  (2  Ohron.  xi.  13);  but  in  the 
subsequent  general  religious  declension  many  of  them, 
as  has  appeared  from  chap,  viii.,  had  fallen  into  idolatry. 
Such  priests  are  to  be  allowed,  like  the  priests  under 
the  law  who  had  any  physical  blemisn  (Lev.  xxi. 
17 — ^23),  to  minister  in  the  more  menial  offices  of  the 
priesthood,  but  not  to  approach  the  altar  (verses 
11—14). 

(15)  The  sons  of  Zadok.— See  Note  on  chap.  xl.  4^. 
They  are  here  described  as  those  who  continuea  faithful 
in  the  general  apostasy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ezekiel 
uses  the  term  in  this  sense.  As  Zadok  had  continued 
faithful  in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah,  when  even  the 
hid^  priest  and  life-long  friend  of  David  went  astray 
(1  Kings  i.  7,  8),  so  all  the  faithful  priests  in  the  time 
of  apostasy  were  called  *'  sons  of  Zadok." 

(17)  Clothed  with  linen  garments.— The  rest  of 
the  chapter  is  occupied  with  directions  for  the  clothing 
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-garments ;  and  no  wool  sliall  come  upon 
them,  whiles  they  minister  in  the  gates 
of  the  inner  court;  and  within.  <^^>  They 
BhaU  have  linen  bonnets  upon  their 
heads,  and  shall  have  linen  breeches 
upon  their  loins;  they  shall  not  gird 
themselves  ^^with  anything  that  causeth 
sweat.  •^<^^>  And  when  they  go  forth  into 
the  utter  court,  even  into  the  utter  court 
to  the  people,  they  shall  put  off  their 
garments  wherein  they  ministered,  and 
lay  them  in  the  holy  chambers,  and  they 
slmll  put  on  other  garments ;  and  they 
shall  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their 
garments.  (^>  Neither  shall  they  shave 
their  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to 
grow  long;  they  shall  only  poll  their 
heads.  (^^^  Neither  shall  any  priest  drink 
wine,  when  they  enter  into  the  inner 
court.  (22)  jf eitiigr  shall  they  take  for 
their  wives  a  *  widow,  nor  her  that  is 
^put  away :  but  they  shall  take  maidens 
of  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  a 
widow  *  that  had  a  priest  before.  (23)^ji^ 
they  shall  teach  my  people  the  difference 
between  the  holy  and  profane,  and  cause 
them  to  discern  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean.  <24)^j2d  in  controversy 
they  shall  stand  in  judgment;  and  they 
shall  judge  it  according  to  my  judg- 
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ments :  and  they  shall  keep  my  laws  and 
my  statutes  in  all  mine  assemblies ;  and 
they  shall  hallow  my  sabbaths.  (^)  And 
they  shall  come  at  no  ^dead  person  to 
defile  themselves  :  but  for  father,  or  for 
mother,  or  for  son,  or  for  daughter,  for 
brother,  or  for  sister  that  hath  had  no 
husband,  they  may  defile  themselves. 
(^)  And  after  he  is  cleansed,  they  shall 
reckon  unto  him  seven  days.  <^^  And  in 
the  day  that  he  goeth  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, unto  the  inner  court,  to  minister 
in  the  sanctuary,  he  shall  offer  his  sin 
offering,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (^^  And  it 
shall  be  unto  them  for  an  inheritance : 
I  ^am  their  inheritance :  and  ye  shall 
give  them  no  possession  in  Israel :  I  am 
5ieir  possession.  <29)  They  shall  eat  the 
meat  offering,  and  the  sin  offering,  and 
the  trespass  offering;  and  every  ^dedi- 
cated thing  in  Israel  shall  be  their's. 
(30)  And  the  ^''first  of  aU  the  firstfruits  of 
all  things,  and  every  oblation  of  all,  of 
every  sort  of  your  oblations,  shall  be  the 
priest's:  ye  shall  also  give  unto  the 
priest  the  first  of  your  dough,  that  he 
may  cause  the  blessing  to  rest  in  thine 
house.  (^>  The  priests  shall  not  eat  of 
any  thing  that  is  'dead  of  itself,  or  torn, 
whether  it  be  fowl  or  beast. 


and  conduct  of  the  priests.  The  dress  (verses  17 — 19) 
is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  Le7.  xxviii.,  only  a  few 
special  points  being  mentioned  partly  for  emphasis,  and 
partly  as  recalling  to  mind  the  whole. 

W  They  shall  put  off  their  garments.— 
The  requirement  that  the  priests  shall  wear  their 
official  dress  only  when  engaged  in  official  duty,  put- 
ting  it  on  when  they  entered  the  inner  court,  and 
putting  it  off  when  thev  went  out,  which  is  only 
implied  in  Exodus  and  Ijeyiticus,  is  here  expressly 
enjoined.     Utter  here,  as  elsewhere,  means  outer, 

(20)  Their  looks  to  grow  long.— The  law  forbade 
the  shaving  of  the  head  (Ley.  xxi.  5),  but  only  con- 
demned letting  the  hair  ^ow  loog  by  implication,  pro- 
viding for  it  in  the  exceptional  case  of  the  vow  of  the  Na- 
zarite.    The  prohibition  of  verse  21  is  given  in  Lev.  x.  9. 

(22)  A  widow  that  had  a  priest  before.— 
In  regard  both  to  marriage  and  to  mourning  (verses 
25 — 27)  the  Levitical  law  made  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  priest  and  the  high  priest.  The 
former  was  only  f orbiaden  to  marry  a  divorced  woman 
(Lev.  xxi.  7),  but  was  allowed  to  marry  a  widow;  the 
latter  could  marry  only  a  virgin  of  Israel  {ih,  14).  So 
also  in  the  law  of  mourning ;  the  high  priest  might  not 
be  "  defiled  "  nor  make  any  sign  of  mourning  even  for 
his  nearest  of  kin  (Lev.  xxi.  11 — 14).  Ezeki^  does  not 
recognise  this  distinction,  and  in  fact  nowhere  men- 
iions  the  high  priest  at  all;  but,  instead,  gives  a 
general  law  for  all  priests,  somewhat  between  the  two. 

(26)  Beokon  unto  him  seven  days.— In  verses 
23,  24,  the  general  duties  of  the  priests  are  prescribed 
in  terms  taken  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  verses  25 — 


27  special  instructions  are  given  about  the  defilement 
from  a  dead  body.  These  are  in  general  an  exact 
repetition  of  Lev.  xxi.  1—4;  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  mentioned  in  the  last  Note,  there  is  added 
to  tne  ordinary  cleansing  of  seven  days  (Num.  xix. 
11 — 17)  another  period  of  seven  days,  after  which 
Ezekiel  requires  (verse  27)  the  priest  to  olEer  a  sin 
offering  before  entering  again  on  his  duties. 

(28)  X  am  their  inheritance.— This  is  a  simple 
repetition  of  the  frequent  declarations  in  the  law 
(N  um.  xviii.  20 ;  Deut.  x.  9 ;  xviii.  2) ;  the  priests  were 
to  be  supported  by  the  tithes  given  to  God,  and  by 
their  portion  of  the  offerings  made  to  Him.  These 
are  here  summarily  mentioned  in  verses  28,  29,  and 
may  be  found  more  particularly  described,  as  regards 
the  priests'  share  of  the  meat,  sin,  and  trespass  offer- 
ings, in  Lev.  ii.  3 ;  vi.  25, 29;  vii.  6,  7 ;  the  devoted  field. 
Lev.  xxvii.  21 ;  the  first-fruits,  Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv. 
26 ;  Num.  xviii.  13 ;  Deut.  xviii.  4 ;  and  for  the  special 
heave  offerings.  Num.  xv.  19 — ^21 ;  xviiL  19.  As  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  these  provisions  that  the  priests 
should  also  have  assigned  to  them  cities  for  residence, 
with  their  suburbs  for  pasturage,  so  these  gifts  are  not 
now  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  priests  should  possess 
the  "  oblation  "  of  land  (chap.  xlv.  1—5),  although  their 
portion  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

(31)  Dead  of  itself,  or  torn.— Comp.  Lev.  xxu.  8. 
The  same  law  was  binding  upon  all  the  Israelites. 
(Lev.  xvii.  15.)  In  the  wilderness  they  were  required 
to  «  cast  it  to  the  dogs  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  31) ;  afterwards 
they  might  give  it  to  a  stranger  or  sell  it  to  an  alien. 
(Deui  xiv.  21.) 
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CHAPTEE  XLV.— (i)Moreover>iwhen 
je  shall  divide  by  lot  the  land  for  inherit- 
ance, ye  shall  offer  an  oblation  unto  the 
Lord,  ^an  holy  portion  of  the  land :  the 
length  shall  be  t!ie  length  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  reeds,  and  the  breadth 
^Jiall  be  ten  thousand.  This  shall  be 
holy  in  all  the  borders  thereof  round 
about.  (^)  Of  this  there  shall  be  for  the 
sanctuary  five  hundred  in  length,  with 
five  hundred  in  breadth,  square  round 


1  Hcb^  when  y« 
eauae  the  land  to 
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about ;  and  fifty  cubits  round  about  for 
the  *  suburbs  thereof.  <^^  And  of  this 
measure  shalt  thou  measure  the  length 
of  five  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
breadth  of  ten  thousand :  and  in  it  shall 
be  the  sanctuary  and  the  most  holy  place. 
<^)  The  holy  portion  of  the  land  shall  be 
for  the  priests  the  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  shall  come  near  to  minister 
unto  the  Lord  :  and  it  shall  be  a  place 
for  their  houses,  and  an  holy  place  for 


XLV. 

Tliis  and  the  first  port  of  the  following  chapter  form 
41  remarkable  portion  of  the  book.  They  first  describe 
the  setting  apart  of  a  large  part  of  the  whole  land  for 
the  sanctuary,  the  priests,  the  prince,  and  the  city,  in  a 
way  and  in  a  geographioftl  position  entirely  unknown 
•either  in  the  past  or  the  subse^ent  history  of  the 
people  (verses  1 — 8).  The  portion  assignea  to  the 
prince  is  to  prevent  violence  and  exaction  on  his  part ; 
m  this  connection  all  unjust  measurements  are  to 
'Cease,  and  standard  weights  and  measures  are  pre- 
-scribed  (yerses  9 — 12).  Tnen  follow  directions  for  the 
tax  or  ''oblation"  to  be  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
prince,  that  he  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  required 
sacrifices  (verses  13 — 17).  The  chapter  doses  with 
•directions  concerning  the  daily  sacrifices  and  the 
feasts,  these  feasts  being  in  part  unknown  to  the 
law ;  while  some  feasts  that  were  prominent  in  the  law 
Are  entirely  omitted,  and  the  ritual  of  nearly  all  is 
greatly  changed.  The  whole  is  so  different  from  the 
.arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  so  foreign  to 
the  restoration  of  that  economy  on  the  return  from  the 
«xile,  that  it  can  only  be  explained  of  an  ideal  picture 
which  both  prophet  and  people  understood  was  not  to 
receive  a  literal  realisation. 

(I)  When  ye  shall  divide  by  lot.— The  same 
•expression  is  used  in  chaps,  xlyii.  22 ;  xlyiii.  29,  as  it  had 
long  before  been  used  in  Josh.  xiii.  6 ;  but  that  it  does 
not  imply  anything  of  chance  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  in  chap,  xlviii.  a  definite  pori:ion  of  the  land  is 
assigned  to  each  of  the  tribes  by  name.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  is  conveyed  by  our  word 
^lUotment. 

An  oblation.— Literally  a  heave  offering.  This 
portion  of  the  land  is  thus  called  from  its  analogy  to 
the  sacrificial  gifts  which  were  lifted  up  or  heaved 
before  the  Lord.  As  a  snudl  portion  of  these  was 
burned  upon  the  altar  and  the  rest  giyen  to  the  priests, 
so  here,  a  small  part  of  this  territory  was  to  be  occu- 
pied  by  the  sanctuary  and  the  rest  given  to  the  priests 
And  Ijeyites.  A  fuller  description  of  this  oblation 
is  given  in  chap,  xlviii.  8 — 22 ;  it  is  here  merely  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  [support  of  the  priests 
and  the  prince. 

Five  and  twenty  thousand.— In  the  original 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  measure  to  be  used,  but  the 
English  has  rightly  supplied  reeds.  This  is  plain  both 
from  the  size  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  which  are 
made  500  reeds  square  in  chap.  xlii.  16 — ^20,  and  from  the 
special  mention  of  cubits  in  verse  2  implying  that  the 
measure  in  other  cases  was  different.  The  length  is  from 
east  to  west,  as  shown  by  chap,  xlviii.  8.  This  length  of 
25,000  reeds  or  150,000  cubits  is  something  over  forty- 


seven  statute  miles.  For  its  location  and  comparative 
size  see  the  map  under  chap,  xlviii. 

The  breadth  shall  be  ten  thousand.— The 
Greek  here  reads  twenty  thousand,  and  many  would  alter 
the  text  accordinglj,  but  without  any  advantage.  We 
know  from  chap.  xlviiL  8, 20,  that  the  whole  width  of  the 
oblation  was  25,000,  the  same  as  its  length ;  and  this 
was  made  up  of  three  portions:  the  northernmost,  10,000 
wide  (chap,  xlviii.  13),  for  the  Levites;  the  next,  of  the 
same  width  (chap,  xlviii.  10),  for  the  priests,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  the  sanctuary;  and  the  remainder, 
half  as  wide  (chap,  xlviii.  15),  for  "  a  profaneplace  for 
the  city,  for  dwelling,  and  for  suburbs."  Yet  while 
this  whole  territory  is  there  called  the  oblation,  the 
particular  portion  for  the  priests  is  also  called  by  the 
same  name  (chap,  xlviii.  9).  The  word  may  therefore 
be  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  there,  for  that  j^art  of 
the  oblation  which  was  for  the  priests :  the  oblation  of 
the  oblation. 

(2)  Fifty  oubits  round  about.— In  chap.  xlii.  16 
— ^20  the  space  of  500  reeds  square  is  described,  which 
was  **  for,  or  belonged  to,  the  sanctuary,  to  guard  it 
from  any  profanation ;  but  here  we  have,  still  farther,  a 
narrow  strip  of  50  cubits  wide  (about  83  feet)  of  open 
space  outside  the  wall  to  prevent  the  priests'  houses 
being  built  too  close  to  the  sacred  precincts.  The  word 
suburbs  is  better  rendered  in  the  margin,  void  or  open 
flaee.  The  situation  of  the  sa^ctuary  and  its  surround- 
ings within  the  priests'  portion  is  more  definitely  fixed 
in  chap,  xlviii.  10  as  ''in  the  midst  thereof." 

(8)  Of  this  measure.— If  the  Hebrew  text  of  verse 
1  be  preserved  unchanged,  we  must  understand  this  to 
refer  to  the  whole  oblation  of  25,000  reeds  broad  which 
was  in  the  prophet's  mind,  though  he  does  not  speak  of 
it  until  afterwards ;  this  verse  will  then  be  a  repetition 
of  the  latter  part  of  verse  1,  for  the  sake  of  specifying 
that  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  within  it.  The  territoiy 
here  assigned  to  the  priests,  more  than  47  miles  long 
by  nearly  19  broad,  with  only  one  square  mile  deducted 
for  the  sanctuary,  is  enormously  larger  than  the  13 
cities  assigned  for  their  residence  in  Josh.  xxi.  19,  and 
is  also  considerably  larger  than  that  given  (chap,  xlviii.) 
to  any  of  the  tribes.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as 
Ezekiel  makes  no  mention  of  the  tithes,  this  large 
territory  may  have  been  given  to  the  priest«  for  their 
support  instead  of  the  tithes;  but  the  law  of  tithes  was 
a  very  ancient  institution  (see  Gen.  xiv.  20;  xxviii. 
22),  and  was  important  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  well 
as  for  the  support  of  the  priesta.  It  is  imlikely  that 
Ezekiel  would  have  introauced  so  radical  a  change 
without  any  idlusion  to  it.  The  enlargement  of  the 
priests'  possessions  is  quite  in  proportion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sanctuary,  and  both  seem  designed  in  this 
symbolical  ^'ision  to  set  forth  the  prominence  of  the 
Divine  worship,  and  its  precedence  over  all  other  things. 
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the  sanctuary.  <^  And  the  five  and 
twenty  thousand  of  length,  and  the  ten 
thousand  of  breadth,  shall  also  the  Le- 
vites,  the  ministers  of  the  house,  have 
for  themselves,  for  a  possession  for 
twenty  chambers.  (®)  And  ye  shall  ap- 
point the  possession  of  the  city  five 
thousand  broad,  and  five  and  twenty 
thousand  long,  over  against  the  oblation 
of  the  holy  portion :  it  shall  be  for  the 
whole  house  of  Israel.  ^'^  And  a  portion 
shall  be  for  the  prince  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  oblation  of 
the  holy  portion,  and  of  the  possession  of 
the  city,  before  the  oblation  of  the  holy 
portion,  and  before  the  possession  of  the 
city,  from  the  west  side  westward,  and 
from  the  east  side  eastward :  and  the 
length  shall  he  over  against  one  of  the 
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portions,  from  the  west  border  unto  the 
east  border.  <^)  In  the  land  shall  be  his 
possession  in  Israel:  and  my  princes 
shall  no  more  oppress  my  people ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  land  shall  they  give  to 
the  house  of  Israel  according  to  their 
tribes. 

W  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Let  it 
suf&ce  you,  0  princes  of  Israel :  remove 
violence  and  spoil,  and  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice,  take  away  your  ^exac- 
tions from  my  people,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  <^^>  Ye  sh^  have  just  ''balances, 
and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath. 
W  The  ephah  and  the  bath  shall  be  of 
one  measure,  that  the  bath  may  contain 
the  tenth  part  of  an  homer,  and  the 
ephah  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer :  the 
measure   thereof    shall   be    after   the 


(5)  For  a  possession  for  twenty  chambers.— 
Adjoining  the  priests'  portion  of  the  oblation,  another 
equal  portion  is  assigned  to  the  Levites.  The  last  clause 
of  the  verse,  as  it  stands,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. The  suggestion  that  it  may  refer  to  twenty 
out  of  the  thirty  chambers  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
sanctuary  (chap.  xl.  17)  is  quite  out  of  place.  Even  if 
these  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Levites  (which 
does  not  appear),  it  would  be  strange  that  they  should  be 
abruptly  spoken  of  in  the  midst  of  this  description  of 
the  oblation.  A  slight  change  in  the  text— the  trans- 
position of  two  letters  in  the  first  word,  and  the  change 
pf  one  letter  in  the  second  for  another  much  like  it — 
yrill  make  the  clause  read,  "  for  a  possession  of  gates  to 
dwell  in,"  gates  being  used,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  18;  xiv.  27,* 
xvi.  11  (comp.  Exod.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  v.  14),  for  cities.  The 
sense  would  then  be  that  this  portion  should  be  to  the 
Levites  what  the  former  portion  was  to  the  priests,  a 
place  for  their  dwellings. 

(6)  The  possession  of  the  city.— This  portion, 
more  particularly  described  in  chap,  xlviii.  15 — 20,  is 
there  called  "a  profane  place,"  though  still  constituting 
a  part  of  the  oblation.  It  was  the  same  length  and  half 
the  width  of  either  of  the  other  portions,  and  was  for 
the  city,  and  for  a  common  possession  of  the  nation,  to 
supply  food  for  those  who  "  servo  the  city^'  "  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel "  (chap,  xlviii.  18, 19).  Nothing  is 
anywhere  said  to  identify  this  ci^  with  Jerusalem,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  described  as  in  a  different  position  geogra- 
phically (see  map).  Jerusalem,  like  the  ark,  appears  to 
have  faded  from  the  prophet's  sight  in  this  vision  of 
the  future  Church. 

(7)  For  the  prince. — The  portion  here  assigned  to 
the  prince  included  all  the  land  between  the  northern 
and  southern  bounding  lines  of  the  "  oblation  "  continued 
to  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  not  already  included  within  the  "  oblation  "  itself. 
Two  pieces  of  land  are  thus  g^ven  to  him,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  whole  width  (47^  miles)  of  the 
"  oblation."    (See  the  map  under  chap,  xlviii.) 

From  the  west  side  westward.— The  prince's 
position  is  to  adjoin  the  "  oblation  "  in  its  entire  width 
of  25,000  reeds,  stret-ching  westward  from  its  western 
side,  and  eastward  from  its  eastern  side. 

The  length. — Throughout  the  measurements  of  the 


land,  length  is  from  east  to  west ;  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  The  east  and  west  measurement  of  the  prince's 
portion  was  to  be  "  over  against  "—i,e.,  parallel  to — one 
of  the  portions  of  the  tribes. 

(8)  My  prinoes  shall  no  more  oppress.— The 
use  of  the  plural  does  not  imply  that  more  than  one 
prince  should  reign  at  a  time,  nor  is  it  intended  to  in- 
clude the  family  of  the  prince ;  but  as  everything  in  the 
future  is  described  in  terms  of  the  past,  so  the  royal 
authority  is  conceived  of  as  vested  in  a  succession  of 
rulers,  although  we  have  been  already  told  that  there 
shall  be  but  one  king  over  them  for  ever  (chaps,  xxxiv. 
23,  24;  xxxvii.  24,  25).  The  declaration  that  the 
"princes  shall  no  more  oppress  my  people"  follows 
natundly  on  the  assig^nment  of  this  portion.  Former 
kings  01  Israel  had  no  domain  g^ven  tnem,  and  this  had 
tempted  them  to  acquire  private  property  by  violence 
and  extortion.  The  people  had  been  forewarned  of  this 
(1  Sam.  viii.  14),  had  often  experienced  it  in  their  his- 
tory, and  had  heard  the  rebukes  of  their  prophets  on 
account  of  it  (cgr.,  Jer.  xxii.  13 — 19). 

(9)  Take  away  your  exactions.— Verses  9—12 
are  an  exhortation  to  the  princes  to  observe  justice  in  all 
their  dealings.  (Comp.  Jer.  xxii.  3.)  **  Exaction  "  is, 
literally,  as  in  the  margin,  eamulsion,  or  ejection,  with 
allusion  to  such  cases  as  1  Kings  xxi.  1 — 16.  In  the 
following  verses  the  exhortation  to  justice  is  extended  to 
the  whofe  people.  (Comp.  Lev.  xix.  35, 36 ;  Deut.  xxv. 
13-15.) 

(11)  Shall  be  of  one  measure.— The  Ephah  is  first 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi.  36,  and  appears  to  be  a  word 
of  Egyptian  origin ;  it  was  used  for  dry  measure.  The 
Bath  is  not  met  with  before  1  Kings  vii.  26,  and  waa 
the  lai^est  of  the  liquid  measures  in  use.  The  state- 
ment that  these  were  of  the  same  capacity,  and  each 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  Homer,  is  important  in  the 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew  dry  and  liquid  measures,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  their  absolute 
value.  If  we  calculate  on  the  estimates  of  Josephus, 
the  Homer  was  86*696  English  gallons ;  if  on  those  of 
the  Babbinists,  42'286.  Modem  estimat-es  differ  nearly 
as  much.  The  Homer ^  which  was  ten  Ephahs,  is  to  be 
carefidly  distinguished  from  the  Omer,  which  was  the 
tenth  part  of  an  Ephah.  The  two  words  are  quite 
different  in  Hebrew. 
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homer.  WAnd  the  "shekel  hIulU  he 
twenty  gerahs :  twenty  shekels,  five 
and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels, 
shall  be  your  maneh. 

(13)  This  18  the  oblation  that  ye  shall 
offer ;  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah  of  an 
homer  of  wheat,  and  ye  shall  grive  the 
sixth  part  of  aA  eph4  of  an  homer  of 
barley :  (^*J  concerning  the  ordinance  of 
oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye  shall  offer  the 
tenth  part  of  a  bath  oat  of  the  cor, 
which  is  an  homer  of  ten  baths ;  for  ten 
baths  are  an  homer:  <^^)  and  one  ^lamb 
out  of  the  flock,  out  of  two  hundred,  out 
of  the  fat  pastures  of  Israel ;  for  a  meat 
offering,  and  for  a  burnt  offermg,  and 
for  'peace  offerings,  to  make  reconci- 
liation for  them,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
<^^>  All  the  people  of  the  land  ^  shall  give 
this  oblation  ^for  the  prince  in  Israel. 
(^^  And  it  shall  be  the  prince's  part  to 
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give  burnt  offerings,  and  meat  offerings, 
and  drink  offerings,  in  the  feasts,  and  in 
the  new  moons,  and  in  the  sabbaths,  in 
all  solemnities  of  the  house  of  Israel : 
he  shall  prepare  the  sin  offering,  and 
the  meat  offering,  and  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, and  the  ^  peace  offerings,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  house  of  Israel. 

(18)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In  the 
first  monthy  in  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
thou  shalt  take  a  young  bullock  without 
blemish,  and  cleanse  the  sanctuary : 
(19)  and  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
of  the  sin  offering,  and  put  it  upon  the 
posts  of  the  house,  and  upon  the  four 
comei*s  of  the  settle  of  the  altar,  and 
upon  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner 
court.  <^)  And  so  thou  shalt  do  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month  for  every  one 
that  erreth,  and  for  him  that  is  simple : 
so  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house. 


(12)  The  shekel.— The  first  part  of  this  verse  is 
merely  a  re-statement  of  the  old  law  (Exod.  xzx.  13; 
Lev.  xxTii.  25 ;  Num.  iii  47)  that  the  shekel  should  be 
of  the  value  of  twenty  gerahs,  or  of  the  estimated 
weight  of  220  grains ;  out  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
is  extremely  obscure.  The  maneh  is  mentioned  else- 
where only  in  1  Kings  x.  17 ;  Ezra  ii.  69 ;  Keh.  vil  71, 
and  is  translated  in  our  version  pound.  Its  actual 
value  is  unknown.  If  the  text  as  it  stands  is  correct, 
it  is  possible  that  in  Ezekiers  time  three  different 
manehs  were  in  use,  of  the  values  respectively  assigned 
to  them ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  other  evidence. 

(IS)  The  oblation.— Verses  13—16  provide  for  a 
regular  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  prince,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  furnish  the  required  offerings  at  the 
sanctuary.  This,  like  the  oblation  of  land  (verse  1),  is 
described  as  a  "  heave  offering, "  and  was  the  sixtieth 
part  of  the  ffndn,  the  hundredth  of  the  oil,  and  the 
two-hundredtn  of  the  flock,  all  being  from  the  year's 
increase. 

(14)  The  cor. — This  measure  is  first  met  with  in  1 
Kings  iv.  22 ;  v.  11 ;  2  Ohron.  ii.  10 ;  xxvii.  5,  and  is 
here  fixed  as  exactly  equal  to  the  '*  Homer."  In  the 
EiuriUsh  it  is  always  translated  elsewhere  measure. 

(ft)  The  prince's  part.— The  prince,  receiving 
these  contributions  from  the  people,  was  bound  to  pro- 
vide the  offerings  on  the  various  stated  occasions  of 
sacrifice.  This  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  for  the 
Mosaic  law  made  no  provision  in  regard  to  the  source 
from  which  the  festal  sacrifices  were  to  be  obtained. 
What  had  been  left  to  free-will  offering  now  becomes 
established  duty. 

Shall  prepare. — The  word  means  simply  provide, 
not  prepare  in  a  priestly  sense. 

(IB)  In  the  first  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
month. — The  rest  of  this  and  the  first  fifteen  verses 
of  the  following  chapter  are  occupied  with  the  ritual  of 
the  sacrifices  on  certain  special  occasions.  In  each  case 
the  deviations  from  the  Mosaic  law  are  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Pentecost)  and  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 
Ezekiel,  as  a  priest,  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
law  in  these  matters,  and  therefore  the  changes  he  in- 
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troduces  must  have  been  intentional  Like  the  changes 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  the^  seemed  designed  to 
show  that  this  was  an  ideal  vision.  No  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  follow  the  arrangements  here  laid  down. 
The  Mosaic  law  prescribed  (in  addition  to  the  burnt 
offerings  and  meat  offering)  a  sin  offering,  which  was 
to  be  a  he-goat  (Num.  xxviii.  15^  for  the  n»t  of  every 
month ;  also  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  on 
the  Great  Dav  of  Atonement,  two  he-goats  (one  for  the 
**  scape-goat '7  were  to  be  offered.  Oiall  these  Ezekiel 
mentions  only  the  sin  offering  for  the  beginning  of  the 
first  month,  and  also  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  same,  of 
which  the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing ;  but  he  provides 
for  these  bidlocks  instead  of  goats.  In  the  ritual  of 
the  blood  he  makes  a  corresponding  change.  The  law 
gives  no  special  directions  for  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  ine  sin  offerings  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
because  they  were  included  in  the  ordinary  rule  (Lev. 
iv.  25,  30,  &c.)  of  sprinkling  upon  the  sides  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering ;  only  in  the  case  of  the  sin  offering 
for  the  high  priest  or  for  tlie  whole  congregation  (when 
the  victim  was  a  bullock)  was  the  blood  brought  within 
the  Temple  itself,  and  sprinkled  seven  times  oef ore  the 
vail,  and  applied  to  the  noms  of  the  altar  of  incense. 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement  it  was  carried  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  sprinkled  upon  and  before  the  mercy, 
seat.  All  this  is  here  changed.  Some  of  the  blood  of 
these  sin  offerings  (verse  19)  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
"posts  of  the  house"  (see  chap.  xli.  21),  upon  the 
*'  comers  of  the  settle  of  the  altar/'  and  *'  upon  the  posts 
of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court." 

(ao)  So  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house.— The 
object  of  "  the  sin  offering "  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  is  expressly  said  to  be  to  "cleanse  the  sanc- 
tuary "(verse  18);  but  here  the  offering  is  for  "everY 
one  that  erreth,  and  for  him  that  is  simple,"  i.e.,  for  aU 
who  have  sinned  thoughtlessly  rather  than  wilfully. 
Yet  it  is  added,  "  so  shau  ye  reconcile  the  house,"  more 
literally,  make  an  atonement  for  the  house ;  and  the 
question  has  therefore  been  raised  whether  this  offering 
on  the  seventh  dav  was  still  for  the  purification  of  the 
^sanctuary  or  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  sought  in  tne  sacrifices  of  the 
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<^)  In  the  firsfc  month,  in  the  fourteenth 
daj  of  the  month,  je  shall  haye  the 
passover,  a  feast  of  seven  days ;  unleav- 
ened bread  shall  be  eaten.  <^)  And  upon 
that  day  shall  the  prince  prepare  for 
himself  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
land  a  bullock  for  a  sin  offering.  ^^And 
seven  days  of  the  feast  he  shall  prepare 
a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord,  seven  Dul- 
locks  and  seven  rams  without  blemish 
daily  the  seven  days ;  and  a  kid  of  the 
goats  daily  for  a  sin  offering.  (^4)  ^jj^ 
he  shall  prepare  a  meat  offering  of  an 
ephah  for  a  bullock,  and  an  ephah  for  a 
ram,  and  an  hin  of  oil  for  an  ephah. 
<^>  In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  shall  he  do  the 
like  in  the  'feast  of  the  seven  days, 
according  to  the  sin  offering,  according 
to  the  burnt  offering,  and  according  to 
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the   meat    offering,  and  according    to 
the  oil. 

CHAPTER  XLVI.  — (1)  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  The  gate  of  the  inner 
court  that  looketh  toward  the  east  shall 
be  shut  the  six  working  days ;  but  on 
the  sabbath  it  shall  be  opened,  and  in 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  it  shall  be 
opened,  t*^  And  the  prince  shall  enter 
by  the  way  of  the  porch  of  that  gate 
without,  and  shall  stand  by  the  post  of 
the  gate,  and  the  priests  s^aU  prepare 
his  burnt  offering  and  his  peace  offer- 
ings, and  he  shall  worship  at  the 
threshold  of  the  gate :  then  he  shall 
go  forth;  but  the  gate  shall  not  be 
shut  until  the  evening.  <^>  Likewise 
the  people  of  the  land  shall  worship  at 
the  door  of  this  gate  before  the  Lobd  in 


Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  zyi.)>  which  these  days  seem 
intended  to  replace.  These  were  very  distinctly  for 
the  sins  of  the  priests  and  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  tabernacle.  The  one  involved  the  other, 
and  the  holy  place  required  purification  because  of 
the  sins  of  "the  holy  people  among  whom  it  was 
placed. 

(22)  A  bullock  for  a  sin  ofllsring.— In  verse  21 
the  Passover  is  appointed  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  institution,  although  there  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  language  of  the  original  which  has  led  some  writers 
to  infer,  nnnecessarilv,  that  the  feast  was  to  be  kept  for 
«even  weeks.  But  the  sacrifices  are  in  many  respects 
quite  different.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  Paschal  lamb 
itself :  but  this  may  be  because  it  was  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  sin  offering  by  the  Mosaic  law 
<Num.  xxviii.  17,  22)  was  to  be  a  he-goat  for  each  day; 
here,  a  bullock  for  the  first  day,  and  a  he-goat  for  the 
other  days  (verse  23).  The  burnt  offering  by  the  law 
was  to  be  two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  yearling  lambs 
for  each  day;  here,  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 
The  meat  offering  waa  to  be  three-tenths  of  an  ephah 
of  meal,  mixed  with  oil,  for  each  bullock,  two-tenths  for 
«ach  ram,  and  one-tenth  for  each  lamb,  or  xme  and  a 
half  ephahs  in  all  daily ;  here,  a  whole  ephah  for  each 
Tictim,  making  in  all  fourteen  ephahs  daily  and  as 
many  bins  of  oil  (verse  24).  The  offerings  required 
here  therefore  are  much  richer  than  under  the  law. 

(^)  In  the  seventh  month.— This  corresponds  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, doubtless  because  the  custom  of  living  in 
booths  is  to  be  discontinued.  The  sacrifices  at  this 
feast  are  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  Passover,  and  are  to 
be  repeated  for  each  day  of  the  feast.  There  is  in  this 
an  entire  change  from  the  peculiar  ordinances  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (!mim.  zxix.  12---24),  and  on  the  whole  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  sacrifices,  with  a 
simplification  of  the  ritual,  and  an  omission  of  the 
eighth  day,  added  to  the  feast  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

jBzekiel  here  omits  altogether  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Day  of  Trumpets  (the 
first  of  the  seventh  month) ;  for  these  he  substitutes  a 
special  sin  offering  for  the  first  and  seventh  days  of 
the  first  month,  and  for  the  first  day  of  the  Paschal 


feast;  he,  moreover,  largely  modifies  the  ritual  of 
the  two  feasts  which  he  retains.  All  this  essentially 
transforms  the  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the  cycle 
of  the  Mosaic  feasts.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  by 
the  Jews  of  the  restoration  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
here  set  forth ;  and  it  app^irs  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  prophet's  (x>ntemporaries  and  successors  as 
purely  ideal. 

XLVI. 

The  first  fifteen  verses  of  this  chapter  belong  to 
chap.  xlv.  The  prince  was  required  to  provide  and 
bring  the  sacrifices  for  himself  and  for  the  people 
(chap.  xlv.  17) ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  yearly  festiws 
have  been  described,  directions  are  given  (verses  1 — 3) 
for  the  conduct  of  Uie  prince  at  these  sacrifices.  He 
was  required  to  be  always  present,  while  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  was  obligatory  only  at  the 
yearly  f  estivids.  The  prophet  then  goes  on  to  provide 
for  the  sacrifices  for  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  for 
free-will  offerings,  and  for  the  daily  sacrifices. 

(1)  The  gate  of  the  inner  ooort.— It  has  abneady 
been  provided  (chap.  xliv.  1 — 3)  that  the  outer  gate  on 
the  east  should  be  kept  dosed,  except  for  the  prince. 
The  same  thing  is  now  commanded  for  the  east  gate  of 
the  inner  court  also ;  and,  further,  the  days  are  speci- 
fied, the  Si^baths  and  new  moons,  on  which  it  shall  be 
used  by  the  prince. 

(2)  Stand  by  the  post  of  the  gate.— The  prince 
shall  enter  the  sanctuary  by  the  east  gate  of  the  outer 
court,  pass  through  that  court  to  the  inner  gate,  and 
'*  worship  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate  "  immediately 
adjoining  the  inner  court,  while  the  priests  make  ready 
his  sacrifices.  But  he  is  not  to  enter  the  inner  court, 
or  to  assume  anv  priestly  functiona.  Afterwards  he  is 
to  go  forth  by  the  same  way  (verse  8,  and  chap.  xHv.  3), 
ana  the  gate  stands  open untilevcning,  though  no  one 
else  is  to  enter  thereby. 

(3)  Worship  at  the  door.— The  people,  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  present  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new 
moons,  are  not  to  worship  in  the  same  place  with  the 
prince ;  but  in  the  outer  court,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
east  gate  to  the  inner  court 
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the  sabbaths  and  in  the  new  moons. 
<*>Andthe  burnt  offering  that  the  prince 
jshall  offer  unto  the  Lord  in  the  sabbath 
daj  shall  be  six  lambs  without  blemish, 
and  a  ram  without  blemish.  (^>  And  the 
meat  offering  shall  be  an  ephah  for  a 
ram,  and  the  meat  offering  for  the  lambs 
^as  he  shall  be  able  to  give,  and  an  hin 
of  oil  to  an  ephah.  (^  And  in  the  day 
of  the  new  moon  it  shaU  be  a  young 
bullock  without  blemish,  and  six  Iambs, 
and  a  ram :  the j  shall  be  without 
blemish.  ^^  And  he  shall  prepare  a 
meat  offering,  an  ephah  for  a  bullock, 
and  an  ephah  for  a  ram,  and  for  the 
Iambs  according  as  his  band  shall  attain 
unto,  and  an  hin  of  oil  to  an  ephah. 

<®>  And  when  the  prince  shall  enter, 
he  shall  go  in  by  the  way  of  the  porch 
of  that  gate,  and  he  shall  go  forth  by 
the  way  thereof.  ^^^  But  when  the  people 
of  the  land  shall  come  before  the  Lord 
in  the  solemn  feasts,  he  that  entereth  in 
by  the  way  of  the  north  gate  to  worship 
shall  go  out  by  the  way  of  the  south 
gate ;  and  he  that  entereth  by  the  way 
of  the  south  gate  shall  go  forth  by  the 
way  of  the  north  gate :  he  shall  not  re- 
turn by  the  way  of  the  gate  whereby  he 
<3ame  in,  but  shall  go  forth  over  against 
it.    <^®)  And  the  prince  in  the  midst  of 
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them,  wnen  they  go  in,  shall  go  in ;  and 
when  they  go  forth,  shall  go  forth. 
(^^)  And  in  the  feasts  and  in  'ttie  solem- 
nities the  meat  offering  shall  be  an 
ephah  to  a  bullock,  and  an  ephah  to  a 
ram,  and  to  the  lambs  as  he  is  able  to 
give,  and  an  hin  of  oil  to  an  ephah. 
(^^  Now  when  the  prince  shall  prepare  a 
voluntary  burnt  offering  or  peace  offer- 
ings  voluntarily  unto  the  Lord,  (m^  shall 
then  open  him  the  gate  that  looketh  to- 
ward the  east,  and  he  shall  prepare  his 
burnt  offering  and  his  peace  offerings,  as 
he  did  on  the  sabbath  day :  then  he  shall 
go  forth ;  and  after  his  going  forth  one 
shall  shut  the  gate. 

(13)  Thou  shsdt  daily  prepare  a  burnt 
offering  unto  the  Lord  of  a  lamb  ^of  the 
first  year  without  blemish :  thou  shalt 
prepare  it  'every  morning.  ^^^  And  thou 
shalt  prepare  a  meat  offering  for  it  every 
morning,  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah,  and 
the  thirf  part  of  an  hin  of  oil,  to  temper 
with  the  fine  flour ;.  a  meat  offering  con- 
tinually by  a  perpetual  ordinance  unto 
the  Lord.  ("^>  Thus  shall  they  prepare 
the  lamb,  and  the  meat  offering,  and  the 
oil,  every  morning /or  a  continual  burnt 
offering. 

<i«)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  If  the 
prince  give  a  gift  unto  any  of  his  sons. 


(4)  Six  lambs  .  .  .  and  a  ram.— The  burnt 
offering  for  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law 
<Nam.  xxviii.  9),  was  two  lambs.  This  is  greatly 
increased  here,  and  the  '*  meat  offering  "  for  the  ram 
is  also  made  krger,  while  that  for  the  lambs  (verse  5) 
is  left  to  the  prince's  generosity. 

(6)  A  young  bullook  .  .  .  and  edz  lambs,  and 
a  ram. — The  law  required  for  the  new  moons,  for  a 
burnt  offerinjB^,  two  bullocks,  seven  lambs,  and  a  ram 
(Num.  zxviii.  11),  so  that  this  sacrifice  is  here 
diminished;  it  also  required  a  he-goat  for  a  sin 
offering,  of  which  no  mention  is  here  made. 

(9)  In  the  solemn  feasts.— Different  arrange, 
ments  were  required  for  the  grreat  or  "  solemn  "  feasts, 
because  at  these  all  the  m^es  of  Israel  were  com- 
manded to  be  present,  and  therefore  the  numbers  were 
very  large.  Tnis  affects  both  the  people  and  (rerse 
10)  the  prince.  The  first  provision  is  one  for  securing 
order  in  the  vast  concourse  of  people :  bj  whicherer 
(outer)  gate  any  one  enters  (the  north  or  the  south),  he 
shall  pass  out  by  the  opposite  one. 

(10)  The  prmce  in  the  midst  of  them.— On 
occasion  of  these  yearly  feasts,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  prince  should  represent  the  people, 
thej  bein^  themsdives  present.  He,  therefore,  now 
worships  in  their  midst,  entering  with  them  at  the 
north  or  south  gate,  and  goings  out  by  the  opposite  one. 

(11)  And  in  the  solemnities.— The  new  rules  for 
the  proportion  of  the  meat  offering,  as  laid  down  in 
verses  5, 7,  chap.  xlv.  24,  are  here  repeated  for  the  feast 


days ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  same  is  to  hold  for  all 
established  seasons,  a  different  proportion  being  pre- 
scribed only  for  the  daily  sacrifice  (yerse  14). 

(12)  A  voluntary  burnt  offering.— One  case  in 
which  the  prince  might  present  a  sacrifice  is  yet  un- 
proyided  lor.  He  might  offer,  like  any  of  the  people, 
a  yoluntary  sacrifice  at  any  time,  either  a  burnt  offermg 
or  a  peace  offering.  In  this  case  he  is  still  to  enter  by 
the  east  gpate;  but  the  gate,  instead  of  standing  open 
until  evening,  as  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  is  to 
be  immediately  shut  as  soon  as  he  retires  after  the 
completion  of  the  sacrifice. 

(13)  Daily  prepare  a  burnt  ofllsring.- Verses 
13 — 15  contain  regulations  for  the  daily  sacrifice.  The 
victim  is  the  same  as  under  the  Mosaic  law;  but 
instead  of  being  offered  eyery  morning  and  evening 
(Num.  xxyiii.  8 — 6),  it  is  here  proyided  only  for  the 
morning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accompanying  meat 
offering  is  increased  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixth  of  an 
ephah  of  flour,  and  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  a  hin  of 
oil. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  rights 
of  the  prince  in  regard  to  the  conyeyance  of  his  bind 

Serses  16—18),  and  a  short  description  of  the  sacrificial 
tchens  for  the  priests  and  the  people  (yerses  19 — ^24). 

(W)  If  the  prince  give  a  gift.— Verses  15— 18 
contain  proyinons  in  reofard  to  the  prince's  alienation 
of  his  domun.  According  to  chap.  xly.  7,  8,  he  was  to 
haye  a  portion  of  land  on  each  siae  of  the  "  oblation," 
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the  inheritance  thereof  shall  be  his  sons'; 
it  shall  hd  their  possession  bj  inherit- 
ance. <^*^>  But  if  he  give  a  gfift  of  his  in- 
heritance to  one  of  his  servants,  then  it 
shall  be  his  to  the  year  of  liberty ;  after 
it  shall  retnm  to  the  prince :  but  his 
inheritance  shall  be  his  sons'  for  them. 
(18)  Moreover  the  prince  shall  not  take  of 
the  people's  inheritance  by  oppression, 
to  thrust  them  out  of  their  possession ; 
hut  he  shall  give  his  sons  inheritance 
out  of  his  own  possession  :  that  my 
people  be  not  scattered  every  man  from 
his  possession. 

^*>  After  he  brought  me  through  the 
entry,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the  gate, 
into  the  holy  chambers  of  the  priests, 
which  looked  toward  the  north :  and, 
behold,  there  was  a  place  on  the  two 
sides  westward.  <*^>  Then  said  he  unto 
me.  This  is  the  place  where  the  priests 
shall  boil  the  trespass  offering  and  the 
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sin  offering,  where  they  shall  bake  the 
meat  offering ;  that  they  bear  them  not 
out  into  the  utter  court,  to  sanctify  the 
people. 

(21)  Then  he  brought  me  forth  into  the 
utter  court,  and  caused  me  to  pass  by 
the  four  corners  of  the  court ;  and,  be- 
hold, ^in  every  comer  of  the  court  there 
was  a  court.  (^2)  Jq  the  four  corners  of 
the  <50urt  there  were  courts  ^joined  of 
forty  cubits  long  and  thirty  broad :  these- 
four  ^comers  were  of  one  measure^ 
(23)  And  there  was  a  row  of  building  round 
about  in  them,  round  about  them  four^ 
and  it  was  made  with  boiling  places  under 
the  rows  round  about.  <24)  Then  said  he 
unto  me.  These  are  the  places  of  them 
that  boil,  where  the  ministers  of  the 
house  shall  boil  the  sacrificeof  thepeople. 

CHAPTER  XLVn.— a)  Afterward  he 
brought  me  again  unto  the  door  of  the 


which  should  be  snfficienfcly  ample  to  prevent  any 
attempts  on  his  part  at  violence  and  exaction.  For  the 
same  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  this  territorv  should 
remain  inalienably  in  his  family.  He  might  therefore 
convey  anv  portion  of  it  to  his  sons  in  fee  simple,  for 
they  would  naturally  inherit  it ;  but  a  conveyance  to  any 
one  else  came  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxv.),  and  re- 
verted to  him  or  his  heirs  in  the  year  of  JuMe,  here 
called  •*  the  year  of  liberty." 

(18)  Shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inherit- 
ance.— Fresh  warning  is  here  ffiven  against  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  pnnce,  and  ne  is  reminded  that  the 
territory  g^ven  inahenably  to  him  and  his  heirs  is  to 
provide  for  his  sons'  inheritance. 

(19)  At  the  side  of  the  gate.—The  concluding 
verses  of  the  chapter  are  occupied  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  cooking  the  sacrificial  food  of  the  priests  and 
the  people.  The  latter  could  partake  onlv  of  the  peace 
offerings,  but  the  priests,  in  addition  to  their  portion  of 
these,  were  required  to  consume  the  flesh  of  the  sin  and 
trespass  offerings,  and  the  grater  part  of  the  "  meat 
offerings."  The  prophet  is  first  shown  the  rooms  for 
the  priests'  cooking.  He  was  taken  along  the  walk 
(Plan  II.,  k)  mentioned  in  chap.  xlii.  4,  which  led  from 
the  steps  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court  to  the  priests' 
chambers.  There  he  saw  '*a  place  on  the  two  sides 
westward,"  t.e.,  two  places,  one  at  the  west  of  each 
building  of  priests'  chambers.  Nothing  is  said  of  their 
size,  and  thev  may  be  assumed  to  have  had  the  same 
dimensions  (40  cubits  by  30 — verse  22)  as  those  of  the 
people's  hitchens.    They  are  marked  f  on  Plan  11. 

(20)  shaU  boil  .  .  .  shall  bake.— The  flesh  of 
all  sacrifices  except  the  Passover  was  by  the  law  re- 
quired to  be  boiled,  and  the  unbloody  ^*  meat  offering," 
when  not  already  cooked,  was  to  be  naked. 

Bear  them  not  out  into  the  utter  oourt.— In 
one  sense  the  priestly  chambers  and  also  these  cooking 
rooms  were  themselves  in  the  outer  court ;  but  as  already 
remarked,  these,  with  the  walk  that  led  to  them,  although 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  outer,  were  considered  as 
appurtenances  of,  and  therefore  belonging  to,  the  inner 


court.  The  reason  given  for  not  bearing  the  flesh  of 
the  sin  and  trespass  offering  into  the  outer  court  is,  lest 
they  should  thereby  "  sanctify  the  people,"  and  the  same 
reason  is  given  in  chap.  xliv.  19  for  not  allowing  the 
priests'  garments  to  come  into  the  outer  court.  Unclpr 
the  law  all  those  offerings  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  to  consume  are  called  '*  most  holy,"  and  whoever 
touched  them  or  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  be- 
came ''  holy  "  in  the  sense  of  set  apart  to  God  (Lev.  vi. 
18 ;  also  Exod.  xxix.  37 ;  xzx.  29).  The  object  of  the 
command  is  therefore  to  prevent  that  ceremonial  sancti. 
fication  of  the  people  which  would  interfere  with  their 
ordinary  life. 

(31)  The  utter  court.— The  prophet  had  just  been 
in  those  chambers  which,  although  they  stood  within 
the  area  of  the  outer  court,  were  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  inner.  He  is  now  brought  into  the  outer  court, 
properly  so  called. 

In  every  comer  of  the  court  there  was  a 
court. — ^In  each  of  the  angles  of  the  outer  court  a 
place  was  set  apart  for  the  boiling  of  the  flesh  of  the 
peace  offerings.  These  were  of  considerable  size— 40 
cubits  by  30  (verse  22),  and  appear  to  have  been  en- 
closed by  a  wall  but  not  covert  above.  The  word 
translated  ^otnei  is  of  very  uncertain  meaning,  but  its 
most  probable  sense  is  enclosed.  These  courts  are 
marked  E  on  Plan  11. 

(23)  A  row  of  btdlding.— Around  the  walls  of  these 
enclosures  were  fixed  tables  of  masonry  with  boiling 
places  underneath. 

(24)  Ministers  of  the  house.— Not  priests,  but 
Temple  servants,  who  were  usually  Levites. 

XLVIL 

The  first  twelve  verses  of  this  chapter  constitute 
what  is  generally  known  as  "the  vision  of  the  living 
waters ; "  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  verses  13 — ^23, 
more  properly  belongs  with  chap,  xlviii.,  and,  with  that, 

S*ves  an  account  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  of  its 
stribution  among  the  tribes,  and  of  the  building  of 
the  holy  dty. 
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lionse;  and,  behold,  waters  issued  out 
from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house 
eastward :  for  the  forefront  of  the  house 
3tood  toward  the  east,  and  the  waters 
<!ame  down  from  under  from  the  right 
aide  of  the  house,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  altar.  <^>  Then  brought  he  me  out 
of  the  way  of  the  gate  northward,  and 
led  me  about  the  way  without  unto  the 
utter  gate  by  the  way  that  looketh  east- 
ward ;  and,  behold,  there  ran  out  waters 
on  the  right  side.  ^^^And  when  the  man 
that  had  the  line  in  his  liand  went  forth 
•eastward,  he  measured  a.thousand  cubits, 
:and  he  brought  ine  through  the  waters ; 
the  ^waters  %oere  to  the  ancles.  <^)  Again 
he  measured  a  thousand,  and  brought 
me  through  the  waters ;  the  waters  were 
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to  the  knees.  Again  he  measured  a 
thousand,  and  brought  me  through ;  the 
waters  were  to  the  loins.  <*^  Afterward 
he  measured  a  thousand ;  and  it  wa^  a 
riyer  that  I  could  not  pass  oyer :  for  the 
waters  were  risen,  ^waters  to  svdm  in,  a 
riyer  that  could  not  be  passed  oyer. 

(^>  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  this  ?  Then  he  brought 
me,  and  caused  me  to  return  to  the 
brink  of  the  riyer.  <^>  Now  when  I  had 
returned,  behold,  at  the  ^bank  of  the 
riyer  were  yery  many  "trees  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other.  (^>  Then  said  he 
unto  me.  These  waters  issue  out  toward 
the  east  country,  and  go  down  into  the 
^desert,  and  go  into  the  sea :  which  being 
brought  fortii  into  the  sea,  the  waters 


The  ideal  oliaracter  of  this  vision  of  the  waters  is  so 
^ain  upon  its  face  that  little  need  be  said  on  this  point. 
The  stream  is  represented  as  issniug  from  the  summit 
of  "  a  yery  high  mountain "  (chap.  xl.  2),  and  as  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing  its  volume,  without  the 
juscession  of  tributaries,  so  tmit  in  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  it  becomes  a  river  no  longer  f ordable.  The  trees 
upon  its  banks,  too,  are  evidently  symbolical,  and  its 
•effect  upon  the  Dead  Sea  (as  already  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory note  to  chaps,  xl. — ^xlviii.)  is  such  as  could  not 
naturally  occur.  Such  imagery  is  common  in  prophecy. 
Joel  (chap.  iii.  18)  says, "  All  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  waters,  and  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of 
the  house  of  the  Lobd,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of 
Shittim."  Zechariah  (chap.  xiv.  8),  ''Living  waters 
shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem,  half  of  them  t<^ard  the 
-former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  the  hinder  sea ; " 
4ind  finally,  the  description  of  the  "  pure  river  of  water 
of  life  "  in  Bev.  zxii.  1 — S,  is  evidently  founded  upon 
this  passage  of  Ezekiel.  Passages  in  which  water  is 
used  as  the  symbol  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  are 
too  numerous  and  familiar  to  need  quotation.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xliv.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxzvi.  25 — ^27 ;  Zech.  xiiL  1,  &c.) 

Ezekiel,  having  in  the  previous  chapters  described 
the  dwellinjB^  of  the  Lord  amonj^  His  people  with 
characteristic  minuteness  of  detail,  now  proceeds  to 
«et  forth  the  blessings  that  flow  from  this  presence. 

0)  Door  of  the  house.— This  is  the  entrance  of 
the  Temple  itself ;  the  waters  come  out  from  under  its 
threshold,  just  as  in  Rev.  xxii.  1  thev  proceed  "  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.'^  The  prophet, 
who  had  just  been  in  the  outer  court  (chap.  xlvi.  21, 
Ac.),  is  brought  in  to  the  door  of  the  house  that  he  may 
see  the  waters. 

From  the  right  side  of  the  house.— Although 
the  waters  issue  directly  from  the  threshold  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  east  front  of  the  Temple,  and 
their  general  course  was  due  east,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  deflected  a  little  at  the  start  to  the 
south  in  order  to  pass  the  porch  and  the  altar,  as  well 
ifts  both  the  inner  and  outer  gateways. 

(2)  Out  of  the  way  of  the  gate  northward.— 
Bather,  otU  by  the  way  of  the  north  gate.  The  east 
:gate,  the  direct  way,  was  shut  (chap.  xliv.  2);  the 
jprophet  was  therefore  carried  round  to  the  outside  of  it 


by  the  wav  of  the  north  gate.  There  he  saw  the  waters 
on  the  right,  or  south,  side  of  the  gateway. 

(3)  Brought  me  through  the  waters.— The 
point  from  which  the  measurement  began  is  not 
distinctly  mentioned,  but  is  to  be  assumed  as  from 
their  source,  the  threshold  of  the  house.  The  prophet 
is  **  brought  through  the  waters  "  to  impress  upon  him 
a  vivid  sense  of  their  size  and  deptn,  and  this  is 
repeated  at  each  1,000  cubits  until  the  waters  become 
impassable. 

(&)  A  river  that  oould  not  be  passed  over.— 
The  whole  distance  measured  is  4,000  cubits,  or  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  half,  during  which  the  waters,  with- 
out external  addition,  have  swollen  from  a  mere 
streamlet  to  an  impassable  river,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  ordinarv  fact  in  nature.  A  large  part  (1,500  cubits, 
or  half  of  8,000  cubits)  of  this  distance  must  have  been 
within  the  precincts  described  in  chap,  xlii.  16 — ^20,  but 
the  prophet  takes  no  notice  of  this,  as  the  whole  is 
ideal,  and  the  precincts  were  to  set  forth  one  truth,  the 
river  another.  The  point  thus  far  brought  out  is 
plainly  the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  God — the  same 
truth  illustrated  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed  (Matt.  xiii.  31, 32),  and  often  declared  by 
the  prophets  (see  Isa.  xi.  9;  Hab.  ii.  14;  Dan.  ii.  44; 
vii.  27 ;  &c.).  Ail  history,  since  the  Christian  era,  has 
been  occupied  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

(6)  To  return  to  the  brink.— Tlie  angel,  having 
called  the  prophet's  attention  to  this  marvellous  in- 
crease, now  causes  him  to  return  along  the  bank  to 
observe  other  things.  The  word  brink  in  this  verse 
and  bank  in  the  next  are  the  same  in  the  original.  The 
prophet  does  not  return  to  the  brink,  for  he  had  not 
left  it,  but  is  told  to  pass  along  it. 

(7)  Very  many  trees. — In  the  coiTcsponding 
vision  of  Bev.  xxii.  2  the  same  thought  is  symbolised 
by  the  "tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits." 

(8)  Go  down  into  the  desert.- The  word  for 
country  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  Josh.  xxii.  10, 11,  for 
the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  and  undoubtedlv  has  the 
same  meaning  here:  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  called 
the  Qhor.  Tne  word  desert  is  better  translated  in  the 
marffin,  plain,  and  refers  to  that  expansion  of  the 
Jor£ui  vallev  just  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  which  the 
city  of  Jericho  was  situated*    So  tar  the  course  of  the 
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shall  be  healed.  <^)  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  every  thing  that  liveth,  which 
moveth,  whithersoever  the  ^  rivers  shall 
come,  shall  live :  and  there  shall  be  a 
very  great  multitude  of  fish,  because 
these  waters  shall  come  thither:  for 
they  shall  be  healed ;  and  every  thing 
shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh. 
W  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the 
fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi 
even  unto  En-eglaim ;  they  shall  be  a 
flace  to  spread  forth  nets;  their  fish 
shall  be  according  to  their  kinds,  as  the 
fish  of  the  great  sea,  exceeding  many. 
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<^^)  But  the  miry  places  thereof  and  the 
marishes  thereof  ^shall  not  be  healed;, 
they  shall  be  given  to  salt.  ^^^  And  by 
the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on  this 
side  and  on  that  side,  'shall  grow  all 
trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade, 
neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  con- 
sumed :  it  shall  bring  forth  ^new  fruit 
according  to  his  months,  because  their 
waters  they  issued  out  of  the  sanctuary: 
and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,, 
and  the  leaf  thereof  *for  'medicine. 

<i3)Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;   This 
shall  be  the  border,  whereby  ye  shall  in- 


river  has  been  dae  east ;  now,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  Jordan,  it  apparently  takes  its  place  and  flows  into 
the  sea.  Both  the  situation  and  the  description  show 
that  the  Dead  Sea  is  intended.  By  its  entrance  **  the 
waters  of  the  sea  shall  be  healed,"  that  is,  thej  shall  be 
so  changed  that,  from  being  incapable  of  supporting 
life,  they  shall  become  the  home  of  life  in  aU  abundance 
and  variety  (verses  9, 10). 

(9)  The  river8.--Accopding  to  the  pointing  of  the 
Hebrew  text  this  is  the  two  nvers,  as  is  expressed  in 
the  margin.  This  peculiar  form  has  occasioned  some 
perplexity,  especially  because  in  the  vision  of  Zecha- 
riah  (chap.  xiv.  8)  the  waters  are  represented  as  divided, 
half  of  them  flowing  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  half  of  them 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  but 
one  river  is  intended  here,  flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  in  t^e  dual  form  to  the 
Jordan  flowing  with  it  into  the  sea;  but  this  vision 
throughout  pays  so  little  regard  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  that  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  dual 
form  is  simply  used  to  express  the  greatness  of  the 
river,  "a  double  river."  By  a  division  of  the  word 
and  a  slight  change  in  the  vowels  the  expression  would 
become  "  river  of  the  sea,"  that  is,  flowing  into  the  sea. 

Shall  live. — This  is  to  be  understood  as  a  pregnant 
expression ;  all  kinds  of  life  shall  spring  into  being 
whithersoever  the  waters  come.  The  same  thing  is 
emphatically  repeated  at  the  dose  of  the  verse,  and  in 
the  intermediate  clause  the  same  thought  is  expressed 
by  the  "  very  great  multitude  of  fish." 

(10)  From  En-gedi  even  unto  En-eg^laim.—- 
En-gedi, "  the  fountain  of  the  goat,"  is  a  weU-known 
copious  spring  about  midway  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  En-eglaim  occurs  only  here,  and  has 
not  been  certainly  i(&ntified.  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
*'  Engallim  "  as  at  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  with  the 
sea,  and  near  this  point  there  is  a  fountain  now  known 
as  Ain-eUFeahkhah,  Others  consider  that  the  dual 
form  of  the  name  indicates  *'  one  of  the  double  cities  of 
Moab,"^  thus  placing  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea, 
and  this  seems  more  probable,  since  the  expression 
would  then  be  equivalent  to  "  the  whole  breadtn  of  the 
sea."  Everywhere  they  shall  stretch  their  nets,  and 
the  variety  and  abundimce  of  the  fish  shall  be  as  great 
as  in  *'  the  great  sea,"  that  is,  the  Mediterranean.  This 
whole  verse  in  regard  to  the  fishermen  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  Ezekiers  way  of  carrying  out  the  most 
ideal  description  into  detail. 

(11)  The  marishes  thereof  shall  not  be  healed. 
— ^The  picture  of  the  life-giving  waters  would  be 
imperfect  without  this  exception  to  their  effects.    The 


Dead  Sea  at  the  southern  end  is  very  shallow,  and 
beyond  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  very  low  land. 
In  the  season  of  the  flood  of  the  Jordan  this  is  over- 
flowed to  a  considerable  distance,  and  as  the  river 
subsides,  is  again  left  bare  and  encrusted  with  salt 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  This  allusion, 
therefore,  shows  plainly  that  the  prophet  did  not  have 
in  mind  a  flowing  on  of  the  river  through  the  Arabah, 
or  valley  leading  from  the  Dead  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  life-giving  waters  should  cease 
where  the  waters  themselves  ceased  to  flow;  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  thing  symbolised,  it  shows  that  we 
are  not  to  en>ect,  as  the  effect  of  the  Gospel,  a  perfect 
and  universal  obedience  to  its  teachings.  Man  is  still 
left  free  to  hear  or  forbear,  and  the  world  must  be 
expected  always  to  contain  its  unhealed  miry  and 
marshy  places. 

(12)  Be  consumed.— Better,  fail.  The  fruit  is  to 
be  eaten,  but  shall  not  fail  to  grow  as  it  is  wanted. 
These  trees  with  their  supernatural  virtues  are  repre- 
sented as  produced  by  the  waters  because  **  they  issued 
out  of  the  sanctuary,"  thus  presenting  a  most  effective 
image  of  the  life-giving  power  of  those  spiritual  in- 
fluences which  come  from  God  upon  men. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  this  vision,  that  under  it  nothing  can  be  made  of  the 
fishermen  of  verse  10,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  b 
to  be  considered  as  a  glorification  of  nature  in  the 
future  Palestine.  But  this  is  to  forget  that  in  every 
figure  and  parable  there  are,  and  must  be,  details 
necessary  to  the  figure  which  have  nothing  answering 
to  them  in  the  thing  signified,  and  that  it  is  the  habit 
of  Ezekiel  to  carry  out  such  details  very  far.  In  thi» 
case,  the  mention  of  the  fishermen  g^reatly  heightens 
the  imagery  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the  waters; 
whUe,  if  the  whole  were  to  be  literally  understood,  they 
would  really  have  no  place,  because  there  would  be  no 
such  fishermen  in  the  supposed  glorified  condition  of 
the  land. 

Yerses  13 — 23,  which,  as  already  said,  properly 
belong  to  chap,  xlviii.,  give  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
to  be  divided  among  the  tribes,  together  with  provision 
for  the  inheritance  of  strangers  living  among  them. 
The  tracing  of  the  boundary  itself  is  introduced  by 
some  general  statements  in  verses  13,  14,  concerning 
the  distribution. 

(13)  According  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Inrael. 
— ^In  the  ideal  land  of  the  restoration,  not  Judah  and 
Benjamin  only,  but  all  the  twelve  tribes  are  to  have 
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herit  the  land  according  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel :  Joseph  shall  have  two 
portions.  <^*^  And  ye  shall  inherit  it,  one 
as  well  as  another :  coviceming  the  which 
I  ^"lifted  up  mine  hand  to  give  it  unto 
yonr  fathers :  and  this  land  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  inheritance.  ^^^  And  this 
shall  be  the  border  of  the  land  toward 
the  north  side,  from  the  great  sea,  the 


1  Or,  twore. 


a  Gen.  11.  7,  *  17. 
8,  &  20.8,  ft  ».  13. 


s  Or.  the  middU 
villaffe. 


way  of  Hethlon,  as  men  go  to  Zedad ; 
^^>  Hamath,  Berothah,  Sibraim,  which  is 
between  the  border  of  Damascus  and 
the  border  of  Hamath ;  ^  B!azar-hatti- 
con,  which  is  by  the  coast  of  Hauran. 
(^'>And  the  border  from  the  sea  shall 
be  Hazar-enan,  the  border  of  Damascus, 
and  the  north  northward,  and  the  border 
of  Hamath.    And  this  is  the  north  side. 


their  portions.  Yet  Levi  is  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  "oblation,"  and  therefore  Joseph,  in  accordance 
with  Gen.  xlviii.  5,  22,  and  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  nation,  is  to  have  two  portions.  The  Hebrew  is 
8im|)l7  "Joseph  portions"  in  the  plural,  but  that  these 
portions  were  to  be  two  and  no  more  was  a  matter  of 
course,  not  needing  to  be  specified. 

(U)  One  as  well  as  another.— This  is  the 
ordinary  expression  for  equality.  Unlike  the  former 
division  of  tne  land,  the  territory  is  to  be  arranged  in 
twelve  equal  portions.  This  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  that  the  strips  of  territory  assispied  to  each  tribe 
shall  be  of  equal  width,  and  such  is  undoubtedly  the 

firophet's  meaning,  since  the  vision  throughout  makes 
ittle  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  well  to  notice  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
actual  area  of  the  territory  given  to  the  tribes  is  thus 
made  very  unequal.  The  country  was  nearly  three 
times  as  broad  at  the  south  as  at  the  north,  and  the 
southern  tribes  would  thus  have  actually  nearly  three 
times  as  much  land  as  the  northern,  although  they  were 
ideally  equal  Were  the  portions  to  be  nuide  actuidly 
equal,  the  map  given  under  chap,  xlviii.  would  be  much 
changed.  Such  an  arrangement  would  move  the 
"oblation"  farther  south  and  give  it  ample  room 
between  east  and  west.  Its  north  line  woiQd  be  a  little 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  south  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  Beersheba,  and  the  Temple  would  be  situated 
a  few  miles  north-west  of  Hebron  and  still  on  the 
western  watershed. 

(15)  This  shall  be  the  border  of  the  land.— 
The  boundaries  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  g^ven 
Num.  xxxiv.  1 — 15,  only  that  there  the  southern 


m 


boundary  is  given  first  to  the  Israelites  coming  up  from 
Egypt,  while  here  the  northern  is  first  described  for 
the  people  supposed  to  be  returning  from  Babylon. 
There  is  also  more  detail  given  in  Numbers,  and  as  the 
points  mentioned  here  are  the  same,  it  is  fair  to  fill  out 
this  description  from  the  earlier  one.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  both  cases  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Jordan. 
The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  that  river 
having  been  a  modification  of  the  original  allotment, 
and  not  being  taken  into  consideration  at  all  here, 
portions  are  assigned  on  the  west  of  the  river  to  the 
two  and  a  half  tnbes  who  had  lived  aU  through  Israel's 
history  on  the  east. 

The  way  of  Hethlon.— The  boundary  begins  at 
the  Mediterranean,  but  at  what  precise  point  cannot  be 
determined;  for  although  it  is  evident  that  the  lines 
between  the  tribes  were  straight  and  parallel,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  whether  thev  were  perpendicular  to  the 
Jordan,  wnich  would  be  substantially  narallel  to  the 
lines  of  latitude,  or  perpendicular  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  would  make  a  small  angle  with  them.  Hethlon 
is  mentioned  only  here  and  m  chap,  xlviii.  1,  and  has 
not  been  identified.  It  was  probably  a  place  of  little 
importance,  as  its  situation  is  described  "  as  men  go  to 


Zedad."  The  latter  place  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
8  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  original  northern  border  of 
the  land.  It  is  clear  from  the  passage  in  Numbers 
that  it  lay  eastward  of  the  "  entrance  to  Hamath,"  and 
has  been  identified  by  some  writers  with  the  modem 
village  of  Sadad,  but  this  is  thirty  miles  from  *'  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,"  which  seems  quite  too  far. 
Ezekiel  may  have  passed  through  it  when  carried 
captive  to  Babylon. 

(16)  Hamath  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  city  of 
Hamath  on  the  Orontes  (which  was  much  too  far  to  the 
north),  but  of  the  boundaiT  of  the  district  of  Hamath ; 
this  cannot  be  now  precisety  fixed,  but  certainly  came  as 
far  south  as  the  **  entrance  of  Hamath "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8),  or  the  defile  between  the  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon 
Mountains  which  leads  to  Hamath.  This  defile,  however, 
is  many  miles  in  length,  and  the  authorities  differ  as  to 
whether  its  southern  end  or  its  northern  (where  the 
Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  ranges  end,  and  a  rolling 
country  several  miles  broad  intervenes  between  them 
and  the  next  ranges)  should  be  called  ^  tiie  entrance  to 
Hamath.' 

Berothah  is  also  meniaoned  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  as  one 
of  the  cities  conquered  by  David  from  the  king  of 
Zobah,  and  it  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  it  was 
between  "  Hamath "  and  Damascus ;  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  its  situation. 

Sibraim  may  be  the  same  with  Ziphron  of  Num. 
xxxiy.  9,  and  must  have  been  on  the  connnes  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Hamath  and  Damascus;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  it,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Hazar-hattioon. — That  is,  as  noted  in  the  margin, 
the  middle  Ha»ar,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hazar-enan 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  All  that  is  known  of  it 
is  from  this  passage,  that  it  was  on  the  border  of  the 
district  of  Hauran.  Hauran,  here  and  in  verse  18,  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  classic  Auranitis,  and 
includes  also  Gaulanitis  (Golan),  and  Batanoea  (Bashan), 
in  fact  the  whole  land  between  the  territories  of 
Damascus  and  Gilead  (verse  18). 

(17)  The  border  f^om  the  sea  shall  be  Hazar- 
enan. — Comparing  this  with  Num.  xxxiv.  9,  it  is  plain 
that  the  sense  is,  *'  llie  (north)  boundary  which  started 
from  the  sea  shall  terminate  at  Hazar-enan,  where  it 
meets  the  boundaries  of  Damascus."  Hazar-enan 
means  '*  the  village  of  springs,"  and  is  mentioned  in 
chap.  xlviiL  1,  and  in  Num.  xxxiv.  9, 10,  as  the  end  of 
the  north  and  beginning  of  the  east  boundary  of  the 
land.  For  ''and  the  border  of  Hamath,"  read  even 
the  border— i,e,,  the  northern  boundary  is  the  (south) 
boundary  of  Hamath.  While  it  is  impossible  to  locate 
precisely  this  northern  boundiuy,  either  as  g^ven  in 
Numbers  or  by  Ezekiel,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  are 
identical,  and  that  the  line  stretched  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  territorv  of  Damascus.  The  whole 
width  of  the  country  at  this  point  would  therefore  be 
somewhat  over  thirty  miles. 
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<^)  And  the  east  side  je  shall  measure 
^from  Hanran,  and  from  Damascus,  and 
from  Gilead,  and  from  the  land  of  Israel 
by  Jordan,  from  the  border  nnto  the 
east  sea.  And  this  is  the  east  side. 
(^)  And  the  south  side  southward,  from 
Tamar  even  to  the  waters  of  ^strife  in 
Kadesh,  the  'river  to  the  great  sea. 
And  this  is  the  south  side  ^southward. 
<*^)  The  west  side  also  shall  be  the  great 
sea  from  the  border,  till  a  man  come 
over  against  Hamath.  This  is  the  west 
side.  (^)  So  shall  ye  divide  this  land 
unto  jou  according  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

(ffi)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tluit  je 


1  Heb^  fnm  b&- 


3  Or,  Ueribah. 


S  Or,  vaUejf. 


4  Or,  toward  Te- 
man. 


shall  divide  it  by  lot  for  an  inheritance 
unto  you,  and  to  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  which  shall  beget 
children  among  you  :  and  they  shall  be 
unto  you  as  bom  in  the  country  among 
the  children  of  Israel ;  they  slmU  have 
inheritance  with  you  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  ^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  in  what  tribe  the  stranger  so- 
joumeth,  there  shall  ye  give  him  his  in- 
heritance, saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XLVni.— WNow  these 
are  the  names  of  the  tribes.  From  the 
north  end  to  the  coast  of  the  way  of 
Hethlon,    as    one    goeth    to    Hamath, 


(18)  From  Hauran,  and  from  Damascus.— The 
eastern  bonndaiy  is  also  the  same  as  that  given  in 
Num.  xzziv.  10-— 12,  although  more  partionmrly  de- 
scribed there.  In  both  cases  it  excludes  the  territory 
of  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes,  which  was  not  included  in 
Palestine  proper,  even  after  its  conquest  by  Moses,  and 
in  which  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were  allowed  to 
settle  with  some  reluctance  (Nuul  zzxii.).  The  word 
**  from,"  occurring  four  times  in  this  verse,  is  literally 
from  between,  as  is  noted  in  the  margin ;  it  means  that 
the  boundary  was  to  run  between  the  territories  of 
Hauran,  Damascus,  and  Gilead  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  of  Israel  on  the  other.  The  boundaiy  is  to  be  the 
Jordan;  but  as  this  does  not  extend  so  far  north,  it 
became  necessary  to  mention  the  territory  of  Damascus 
as  bounding  the  land  of  Israel,  and  in  this  connection 
Hauran  and  Gilead  are  also  spoken  of.  The  boundary 
extends,  as  of  old,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  thence  to 
Kadesh.  The  extreme  length  of  the  land  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  must  have  ffulen  short  of  250  miles. 

(19)  From  Tamar  even  to  the  waters  of  strife. 
— ^The  southern  border,  as  ^ven  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3—^, 
is  identical  with  that  described  here,  as  far  as  the  two 
can  be  compared.  Tamar  has  been  identified  with 
Kumub,  a  ruined  yilla^  some  twenty-fiye  miles  west 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  as  i^e  old 
boundary  certainly  went  far  to  the  south  of  this,  and 
as  the  next  place  mentioned  is  Eladesh,  about  thirty 
miles  nearly  south  from  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Tamar  here 
meant  is  more  probably  some  place  not  yet  identified. 
Kadesh,  kno¥ni  from  the  "  waters  of  strife" as  Merihah 
(Num.  XX.  3 — 14),  is  caUed  Kadesh-bamea  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  4.  It  has  been  identified  by  Bobinson  with  the 
Ain-eUWeibeh,  about  thirty  miles  slightly  west  of  south 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  exact  situation,  howeyer,  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  river  to  the  great  sea.— Literally,  river- 
ward  to  the  great  sea.  From  Kadesh  the  boundary 
was  to  strike  across  the  mountainous  desert  to  what  is 
often  called  in  Scripture  *'  the  riyer  of  Egypt,"  and 
was  anciently  known  as  the  Bkinoeolwra,  now  called 
the  Wady-eUArish.  It  followed  this  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  length  of  the  southern  boundary,  following 
the  curye  of  the  Rhinocolura,  must  haye  been  nearly 
100  miles,  or  about  eighty-seyen  miles  from  east  to 
west. 

(20)  Over  against  Hamath.— The  westemboundary, 
as  in  Num.  xxxiy.  6,  is  the  Mediterranean^  and  con- 


tinues  to  the  starting-point,  Hamath  being  here,  as  in 
yerses  16, 17,  the  district  of  Hamath. 

(22)  By  lot.— See  Note  on  chap.  xly.  1. 

To  the  strangers. — An  entirely  new  feature  is 
here  added  to  the  Mosaic  law.  According  to  Ley.  xix. 
34,  strangers  were  to  be  treated  with  Idndaess,  bub  the 
entire  territory  was  to  be  dirided  among  the  Israelites, 
and  strangers  could  therefore  acquire  no  land  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  purchase  a  temporary  rignt 
between  the  years  of  Jnbile.  Now,  howeyer,  such  of 
them  as  **  shaU  beget  children  among  you,"  thus  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  permanent  residence,  are  to  receiye 
an  inheritance  along  with  the  tribes  and  in  the  portion 
of  that  tribe  where  they  ma;^  haye  chosen  to  ^x  their 
residence.  This  priyilege  is  absolute,  without  any 
condition  of  receiymg  circumcision. 

XLVIII. 

The  closing  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  distribution  of  the  land  in  detail.  Beginning 
at  the  north,  a  portion  is  assigned  to  each  of  seyen 
tribes  (yerses  1 — 7) ;  then  the  **  oblation  "  is  described, 
with  its  parts  for  the  Leyites,  the  priests  and  Temple, 
the  city  and  those  that  serye  it,  and  for  the  prince 
(yerses  8 — ^22),  and  lastly  portions  for  the  remaining 
fiye  tribes.  The  chapter  and  the  book  close  with  an 
account  of  the  size  and  the  twelye  gates  of  the  city, 
the  whole  ending  with  its  name,  '^  The  Lord  is  there. 

The  distribution  of  the  land  is  entirely  different  from 
that  made  under  Joshua,  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  any  his- 
torical reasons  for  it,  except  that  the  central  portion, 
contuning  the  Temple,  the  land  of  the  priests  and  the 
prince,  is  flanked  by  the  two  tribes  oi  the  southern 
kingdom,  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  chapter  can  best 
be  understood  by  the  aid  of  a  small  map,  tiie  outline  of 
which  is  traced  from  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  ancient  atlas. 
This  might  be  drawn  with  the  lines  between  the  tribes 
perpendicular  either  to  the  general  course  of  the  Jordan, 
or  to  the  general  cdast-line  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
latter  would  giye  a  little  more  width  for  the  oblation, 
but  still  not  enough,  and  would  leaye  no  space  at  all  on 
the  west  for  the  prince.  The  former  arrangement  is  on 
the  whole  preferred.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tribes 
are  not  arranged  either  according  to  their  seniority  or 
their  maternity.  The  territory  taXLing  to  each  tribe  was 
much  smaller  than  of  old,  partly  because  of  the  large 
space  occupied  by  the  "  oblation  "  (fully  one-fifth  of  the 
whole),  ana  partly  because  the  remainaer  was  to  be  di- 
yided  among  the  whole  twelye  tribes,  instead  of  among 
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Hazar-enan,  the  border  of  Damascus 
northward,  to  the  coast  of  Hamath ;  for 
these  are  his  sides  east  and  west ;  a|>ar- 
iion  for  Dan.  <^)  And  by  the  border  of 
Dan,  from  the  east  side  unto  the  west 
side,  a  portion  for  Asher.  ^^^  And  by  the 
border  of  Asher,  from  the  east  side  even 
unto  the  west  side,  a  portion  for  Naph- 
tali.  ^*^  And  by  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
£x>m  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side,  a 
portion  for  Manasseh.  <*)  And  by  the 
border  of  Manasseh,  from  the  east  side 
unto  the  west  side,  a  portion  for  Eph- 
raim.  ^®1  And  by  the  border  of  Ephraim, 
from  the  east  side  even  unto  the  west 
side,  a  portion  for  Beuben.  <7)  And  by 
the  border  of  Reuben,  from  the  east 
side  unto  the  west  side,  a  portion  for 
Judah. 

(®)  And  by  the  border  of  Judah,  from 


1  Or,  The  tanrii/letl 
]«ortion  shall  Ix- 
for  the  priuU, 


the  east  side  unto  the  west  side,  shall  be 
the  offering  which  ye  shall  offer  of  five 
and  twenty  thousand  reeds  in  breadth, 
and  in  length  as  one  of  the  other  parts, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side : 
and  the  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  it,  t9)  The  oblation  that  ye  shall  offer 
unto  the  Lord  sliaU  he  of  five  and  twenty 
thousand  in  length,  and  of  ten  thousand 
in  breadth.  <^^>  And  for  them,  even  for 
the  priests,  shall  be  this  holy  oblation  ; 
toward  the  north  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand in  lengthy  and  toward  the  west  ten 
thousand  in  breadth,  and  toward  the 
east  ten  thousand  in  breadth,  and  to- 
ward the  south  five  and  twenty  thousand 
in  length :  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
LoKD  shall  be  in  the  midst  thereof. 
(i^>*J^  shall  be  for  the  priests  that  are 
sanctified  of  the  sons  of  Zadok ;  which 


only  nine  aud  a  half.  The  portion  thus  given  to  each 
tribe  was  rather  less  than  two-thirds  that  assigned,  on 
ilie  average,  by  Joshua. 

<i)  These  are  his  sides  east  and  west.~2^., 

The  east  side,  the  west  side,  shall  be  to  him,  meaning 
that  the  portion  of  Dan  stretches  across  the  country 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary.  So  of  them 
all.  The  origfinal  portion  of  Dan  was  at  the  west  of 
Benjamin,  but  a  part  of  the  tribe  having  conquered 
Laisii,  and  settled  at  the  extreme  north,  Dan  is  now 
made  the  most  northern  of  the  tribes.  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Manasseh,  and  Ephraim  are  so  far  approximated  to  their 
old  places  as  to  be  north  of  the  sanctuary. 

i^)  In  length  as  one  of  the  other  parts.— The 
oblation,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  chap.  xlv. 
1 — 7  in  a  different  connection,  is  here  fverses  o — 22) 
more  exactly  described.  Its  whole  width  is  again  stated 
AS  25,000  reeds,  and  its  length  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  land  "as  one  of  the  other 

Sarts,"  no  accoimt  being  taken  in  this  of  the  varying 
istance  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  so  placed  as  not  to  exceed  that 
distance. 

(9)  The  oblation.— This  is  the  same  word  as  is 
translated  offering  in  verse  8.  It  is  used  in  this  passage 
in  three  different  senses :— (1)  as  including  the  whole 
strip  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean  and  25,000 
reeos  wide ;  (2)  for  that  part  of  this  set  aside  for  the 
priests,  and  for  the  Levites ;  (3)  for  the  most  sacred 
part  of  this,  appropriated  to  the  priests  and  Temple, 
25,000  reeds  from  east  to  west,  and  10,000  from 
north  to  south.  This  last  portion,  although  in  the 
middle,  is  mentioned  first  on  account  of  its  especial 
-sacredncss. 

00)  In  the  midst  thereof.— The  whole  connection 
«hows  that  this  is  to  be  understood  strictly;  the 
sanctuary  was  to  be  not  merely  within  the  priests'  por- 
tion, but  in  its  centre. 
(11)  Sons  of  Zadok.— See  Note  on  chap.  zl.  46. 
As  the  Levites  went  astray.— That  the  Levites 
were  far  more  affected  than  the  priests  by  the  genei*al 
apostasy,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
At  the  restoration  less  than  400  Levites,  and  as  many 
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have  kept  my  ^charge,  which  went  not 
astray  when  the  children  of  Israel  went 
astray,  as  the  Levites  went  astray. 
(i2>  And  this  oblation  of  the  land  that  is 
offered  shall  be  unto  them  a  thing  most 
holy  by  the  border  of  the  Levites. 

<^J  And  over  against  the  border  of  the 
priests  the  Levites  shall  have  five  and 
twenty  thousand  in  length,  and  ten 
thousand  in  breadth :  all  the  length 
shall  he  five  and  twenty  thousand,  and 
the  breadth  ten  thousand.  (i*>  And  they 
shall  not  sell  of  it,  neither  exchange,  nor 
alienate  the  firstfruits  of  the  land :  for 
it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

<i*>And  the  five  thousand,  that  are 
left  in  the  breadth  over  against  the  five 
and  twenty  thousand,  shall  be  a  profane 
place  for  the  city,  for  dwelling,  and  for 
suburbs :  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the 
midst  thereof.  <i®)  And  these  shall  he 
the  measures  thereof;  the  north  side 
four  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  the 
south  side  four  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred, and  on  the  east  side  four  thousand 
and  five  hundred,  and  the  west  side  four 
thousand  and  five  hundred.  ^^^  And  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  shall  be  toward  the 
north  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  toward 


I  Or,  teardt  or,  or- 
dinance. 


the  south  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  to- 
ward the  east  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
toward  the  west  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

<^)And  the  residue  in  length  over 
against  the  oblation  of  the  holy  porti&ti 
shall  he  ten  thousand  eastward,  and  ten 
thousand  westward :  and  it  shall  be  over 
against  the  oblation  of  the  holy  portion  y 
and  the  increase  thereof  shall  be  for  food 
unto  them  that  serve  the  city.  (^>  And 
they  that  serve  the  city  shall  serve  it 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (^)All 
the  oblation  shall  he  five  and  twenty 
thousand  by  five  and  twenty  thousand: 
ye  shall  offer  the  holy  oblation  four- 
square, with  the  possession  of  the  city. 

<2i)  And  the  residue  shall  he  for  the 
prince,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
of  the  holy  oblation,  and  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  over  a^^ainst  the  five  and 
twenty  thousand  of  the  oblation  toward 
the  east  border,  and  westward  over 
against  the  five  and  twenty  thousand 
toward  the  west  border,  over  against  the 
portions  for  the  prince :  and  it  shall  be 
the  holy  oblation ;  and  the  sanctuary  of 
the  house  shall  he  in  the  midst  thereof. 
(22)  Moreover  from  the  possession  of  the 
Levites,  and  from  the  possession  of  the 


Nethinitns,  returned  (Ezra  ii.  40 — 58 ;  Neh.  vii.  4f3 — 60), 
while  there  were  4,239  of  the  priests. 

(14)  Shall  not  sell  of  it.— The  Levites'  portion 
(verse  13)  was  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  priests,  in- 
stead of  their  having  (as  under  the  law)  nearly  three 
times  as  many  cities,  and  the  restriction  of  Lev.  xxv.  34 
that  thev  mieht  not  even  temporarily  alienate  the  fields 
attachea  to  their  cities,  is  here  extended  to  their  whole 
land  on  the  express  gfround  that  it  is  "  first-fruits." 

(15)  The  five  thousand  that  are  left.— The  two 
strips  of  territory  for  the  Levites  and  the  priests,  each 
10,000  reeds  wide,  being  deducted  from  the  whole 
width  of  the  oblation,  leaves  a  strip  of  5,000  wide  and 
25,000  long  which  is  here  apportioned  to  the  city 
and  its  suburbs.  It  is  called  ''profane "  in  contrast  to 
the  "  holy "  possession  of  the  Levites  (verse  14),  and 
the  "  most  holy "  of  the  priests  (verse  12),  though  it 
was  stiU  a  part  of  the  oblation. 

(16)  The  measures.— The  city  itself  is  to  be  an 
exact  square  of  4,500  reeds,  and  according  to  verse  17, 
was  to  have  ^  suburbs,"  or  rather  an  open  mace  on  idl 
sides  of  250  reeds.  The  whole  was,  therefore,  5,000 
reeds — a  little  less  than  ten  miles — square,  the  exact 
width  of  the  space  that  was  left  of  the  oblation,  and 
leaving  10,000  reeds  on  each  side  of  it. 

(18)  Shall  be  for  food.— This  piece  of  land,  only 
four  times  the  size  of  the  citv  itself,  would  seem  a  very 
insufficient  provision  for  raising  all  the  food  required 
for  the  labourers  of  the  city.  But  here,  as  everywhere, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  description  is  ideal 

(19)  Out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.— The  city 
itself  is  no  longer,  as  of  old,  to  belong  to  any  particular 
tribe,  but  is  to  be  situated  on  the  common  oblation. 


and  its  labourers  are  to  be  taken  alike  from  all  the 
tribes.  Thus  the  old  jealousies  are  to  be  extinguished^ 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  each  tribe  is  to  be 
treated  like  everj  other. 

(21)  The  residue  shall  be  for  the  prince.— 
The  length  of  the  oblation  from  east  to  west  is  supposed 
to  leave  a  strip  at  either  end  which  is  assinied  to  the 
prince.  This  strip  is  to  extend  from  nortn  to  south, 
the  whole  width  ox  the  oblation.    The  expression  "  over 

r'ust  the  portions  for  the  prince"  is  somewhat 
ure  from  its  extreme  brevity  and  want  of  punctua- 
tion  in  our  version ;  it  means  that  the  part  of  the  obla. 
tion  over  against  the  tribe  portions  ehaU  he  for  the 
prince — i.e.,  he  is  to  have  all  that  is  left  of  the  oblation 
Detween  it  and  the  portions  assigned  to  the  tribes. 
As  already  said,  this  was  geographically  impossible 
on  the  estimate  of  the  length  of  tne  cubit  here  adopted. 
Even  if  the  cubit  were  reduced  to  eighteen  inches^ 
which  is  the  smallest  estimate  that  can  well  be  made,, 
the  side  of  the  oblation  would  still  be  42/^  miles  long,, 
or  more  than  the  distance  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  northern  end.  It  is  quit«  idle, 
therefore,  to  attempt  any  calculation  of  the  prince's 
portion.  The  description  is  necessarily  ideal,  and  no 
hint  is  given  in  the  vision  of  how  much  was  intended 
for  the  prince.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  prophet 
may  have  had  in  mind  measures  f oUowing  the  unevea 
suixace  of  the  ground  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  roads,, 
it  can  only  be  replied  that  such  a  supposition  at  once 
destroys  all  possibilitv  of  following  his  measures,  and 
is  singularly  opposed  to  the  wh^e  symmetry  of  hi» 
description,  as  weU  as  inconsistent  with  the  equality 
of  the  measure  on  the  four  sides. 
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city,  being  in  the  midst  of  that  wliich  is 
the  prince's,  between  the  border  of  Jndah 
and  the  border  of  Benjamin,  shall  be  for 
the  prince. 

(23)  As  for  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  from 
the  east  side  unto  the  west  side,  Benja- 
min shall  have  ^a  portion.  <^)And  by 
the  border  of  Benjamin,  from  the  east 
side  unto  the  west  side,  Simeon  shall 
have  a  portion.  W  And  by  the  border  of 
Simeon,  from  the  east  side  unto  the  west 
side,  Issachar  a  portion.  <*^>  And  by  the 
border  of  Issachar,  from  the  east  side 
unto  the  west  side,  Zebulun  a  portion. 
(27)  And  by  the  border  of  Zebulun,  from 
the  east  side  unto  the  west  side.  Gad  a 
portion.  W  And  by  the  border  of  Gad, 
at  the  south  side  southward,  the  border 
shall  be  even  from  Tamar  unto  the  waters 
of  ^strife  in  Kadesh,  and  to  the  river  to- 
ward the  great  sea. 

(»)This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall 
divide  by  lot  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel 


lHcb./>ii«  portion. 


S    Heb.,  Meribah- 


8   Heb..  JekovoAr 


(88)  The  rest  of  the  tribes.— In  verses  23—29 
the  remainiiig  nve  tribes  have  their  portions  assigned 
on  the  south  of  the  obUtion  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  seven  on  the  north. 

(30)  The  goings  out  of  the  city.— In  verses 
30—34  the  dimensions  of  the  city  are  again  given  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  mention  of  the  gat«s, 
three  on  each  side,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes  of  £rael. 
In  this  enumeration  Levi  takes  his  place  as  a  tribe, 
and  Joseph  is  therefore  reckoned  as  only  one  tribe; 
but  the  order  of  their  names  is  neither  that  of  their 
geographical  arrangement  nor  of  their  senioriij.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  svmbolism  of  the 
twelve  gates  enters  also  into  the  vision  of  Bev.  xzi. 
12,  2L 

(85)  Bound  about  eighteen  thousand.— The 
circuit  of  the  city,  not  including  its  "suburbs,"  or 
open  s^ace,  was  4x4,500=18,000  reeds,  or  something 
over  thirty-four  miles.  Josephus  reckoned  the  circim 
of  Jerusalem  in  his  day  at  four  miles. 


for  inheritance,  and  these  are  their  por- 
tions, saith  the  Lord  God. 

(30) And  these  are  the  goings  out  of  the 
city  on  the  north  side,  four  thousand  and 
five  hundred  measures.  <'i)  And  the 
gates  of  the  city  shall  be  after  the  names 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel:  three  gates  north- 
ward ;  one  gate  of  Beuben,  one  gate  of 
Judah,  one  gate  of  Levi.  <^)  And  at  the 
east  side  four  thousand  and  five  hundred : 
and  three  g^tes ;  and  one  gate  of  Joseph^ 
one  gate  of  Benjamin,  one  gate  of  Dan. 
(^)  Axid  at  the  south  side  four  thousand 
and  five  hundred  measures :  and  three 

f:ates ;  one  gate  of  Simeon,  one  gate  of 
ssachar,  one  gate  of  Zebulun.  <^>At 
the  west  side  four  thousand  and  five 
hundred,  ttrith  their  three  gates;  one 
gate  of  Gad,  one  gate  of  Asher,  one  g^te 
of  Naphtali.  <^^  It  wa^  round  about 
eighteen  thousand  mea,sv/res  : 

And  the  name  of  the  city  from  that 
day  shall  bey  ^The  Lobd  is  there. 


Measures. — This  word  is  rightly  supplied  from 
verses  30, 83.  On  the  symmetry  of  the  city  and  its  eates 
and  ihe  names  of  the  gates,  comp.  Bev.  xxi.  12, 13, 16. 

The  Lord  is  there. — With  this  name  of  the  city 
Ezekiel  closes  his  vision  and  his  book.  It  is  a  most 
fitting  close ;  for  the  object  has  been  to  depict,  under 
the  f&ures  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  glories  of 
the  Gnurch  of  the  future.  The  cubnination  of  this 
glory  must  ever  be  that  the  Lord,  according  to  His 
promise  ^John  vi.  56),  will  dwell  in  the  beHever,  and  the 
believer  m  Him.  Ijnperfectly  as  this  may  be  carried 
out  here  on  earth,  the  effect  of  the  G^pel  is  to  bring 
about  ever  more  and  more  fully  its  realisation ;  and  the 
closing  book  of  the  volume  of  Bevelation,  catching  the 
echoes  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  looks  forward  to  the 
Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem  "coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven,"  and  declares,  "Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  ]ffis  people,  and  €k>d  Himself 
shaU  be  with  them  and  be  their  God"  (Bev.  xxi.  2,  3). 
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EXCURSUS  ON  NOTES  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

PROPHET   EZEKIEL. 


EXCURSUS  A  (at  end  of  chap,  iii.) :  ON  THE   FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE   AND   SYMBOLICAL 

ACTIONS   OF   EZEKIEL. 


At  this  point,  when  the  prophet  has  been  fully  com. 
missioned  for  his  work,  and  nis  actual  prophecies  begin, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  their  eeneral  character, 
«8peciallj  as  the  yery  next  chapter  brii^  ns  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  symbolical  action.  That  much  of 
Ezekiel's  language  is  figurative,  and  that  some  of  the 
actions  he  records  were  done  in  vision  only,  it  is  im. 
possible  to  doubt.  Thus,  for  example,  in  chap.  xxiy.  6 
the  prophet  is  told  to  "  bring  it  (the  city)  out  piece  by 
piece,"  and  then  to  set  it  upon  the  coals  (yerse  11), 
which  of  course  could  only  have  been  done  mentally  or 
symbolically,  and  that  it  was  the  former  is  plain  from 
yerse  3.  In  chap.  xxi.  19,  the  appointing  of  two  ways, 
from  which  the  sing  of  Babylon  was  to  choose,  could 
not  have  been  literafly  done ;  and  there  are  many  like 
passages,  in  which  it  is  plain  that  the  prophet  has  merely 
expressed  in  concrete  figures  (thus  giving  them  vivid- 
ness and  force)  the  ideas  he  wished  to  convey.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  a  symbolical 
use  is  made  of  events  and  acts  which  are  evidently  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  Thus  in  chap.  xxiv.  16 — 24, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  sudden  death 
of  Ezekiel's  wife  and  the  prohibition  of  mourning  for 
her  as  otherwise  than  strictly  literal,  and  yet  he  is 
directed  to  make  important  symbolical  use  of  them. 
Wliat  has  been  said  of  actions  applies  equally  to  pro- 
phecies. There  is  in  them  also  the  same  mingling  of 
the  literal  and  the  symbolical,  the  same  intense  dis- 
position to  embody  every  thought  in  some  concrete 
form. 

^  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  literal  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  figurative,  whether  in  language  or 
in  act?  It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  do  so  in 
regard  to  every  detail;  to  be  absolutely  certain  whether 
the  binding  at  chap.  iii.  25,  for  instance,  was  only  a 
figurative  expression  or  a  symbolical  act,  although,  in 
this  case,  we  believe  the  former  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion. But  the  details  of  the  application  are  compara- 
tively unimportant ;  and  sometimes  there  may  well  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  them.  The  literal 
and  the  figurative  blend  together,  and  pass  the  one  into 
the  other,  in  the  prophet's  teaching  of  these  spiritual 
infants,  as  children  often  carry  on  their  tales  pfurtly  by 


sensible  images  xa^  partly  by  pure  ima^nation.  In 
fact,  tins  is  often  a  necessity  in  tne  teaching  of  things 
which  lie  partly  above  human  comprehension,  as  may 
be  seen,  for  instance,  in  our  Lord's  description  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  in  many  other  passages.  No 
serious  liarm  can  come  of  occasionally  understanding 
literally  that  which  was  meant  figuratively,  provided  it 
contains  no  internal  marks  of  its  figurative  character. 
In  the  chapter  which  immediately  foUows  there  has 
always  been  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  prophet 
actually  performed  the  symbolic  actions  recoraed,  or 
whether  they  were  only  mentally  done,  and  then  related. 
The  latter  seems  almost  the  necessary  interpretation, 
for  several  reasons :  the  mere  lying  upon  one  side  for 
390  days,  so  bound  that  he  could  not  move,  if  not  an 
impossibility,  is  extremely  unlikely;  it  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  commana  for  the  preparation  of  his 
food  during  the  same  time ;  the  amount  of  food  allowed, 
though  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  would  have  led  to  great 
emaciation;  the  preparation  of  the  food  itself  would 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  abominable;  and 
although  this  is  very  effective  as  a  vision,  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  strange  as  a  reality ;  the  tile  seems 
quite  insufficient  in  size  for  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
put ;  and,  finally,  the  time  of  430  days  in  all  is  scarcely 
possible.  From  the  fifth  day  of  the  fourth  month  in 
the  fifth  year  (chap.  i.  1,  2),  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  sixth  year  (chap.  viii.  1),  according  to  the 
length  of  either  the  Jewish  or  Chaldean  year,  would 
have  been  420  days  only,  and  at  least  eight  oays  of  this 
had  already  passed.  There  is,,  then,  too  little  time  by 
eighteen  days,  and  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  year  for  an  intercalaiy  month  (ot  which  there 
is  no  evidence),  it  would  yet  leave  but  twelve  interven- 
ing da^s  for  the  two  important  prophecies  of  chaps,  vi. 
and  vii.  Still  there  has  been  a  mfferenoe  of  opinion 
here,  and  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  itself.  Tlie 
important  point  is  to  recognise  the  general  habit  of  the 
prophet's  mind ;  for  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  inter- 

E rotation  of  his  writings  without  a  full  appreciation  of 
is  readiness  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  concrete  forms, 
whether  those  forms  were  sensible  realities  or  only  the 
creations  of  his  own  mind. 


EXCURSUS  B :    ON  CHAPTER  IT.  5,  6. 


The  explanation  of  the  periods  of  time  here  mentioned 
has  occasioned  great  difficulty  and  difference  of  opinion 
Among  the  commentators.  The  subject  may  be  best 
approached  by  first  observing  what  points  are  clearly 
determined  in  the  text  itself,  and  then  excluding  all 
interpretations  which  are  inconsistent  with  these. 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  each 
of  these  verses  that  these  days  represent  years.  No  in- 
terpretation, therefore,  can  be  admitted  which  requires 
them  to  be  literal  days.  Secondly,  it  is  plain  that  the 
period  is  one  of  "  bearing  their  iniquity  ";  not  a  period 
m  which  they  are  becoming  sinful,  but  one  in  which 
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thej  are  saif ering  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  Thirdly, 
it  is  plain  from  the  wole  structure  of  the  symbolism 
that  this  period  is  in  some  way  intimately  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Finally,  the  two  periods 
of  390  and  of  forty  days  are  distinct.  If  the  symbolism 
was  carried  out  in  act,  they  must  have  been  oonsecntire, 
and  it  is  still  the  natural  inference  that  they  were  so, 
even  if  it  was  only  in  vision.  The  two  periods  together, 
then,  constitute  430  days;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  em- 
phasised, since  no  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
whole  period. 

These  points  of  themselves  exclude  several  of  the  ex. 
planations  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward. 
Among  these  must  be  mentioned,  first,  one  which  has 
perhaps  been  more  generally  adopted  than  any  other  of 
its  class,  the  supposition  that  the  390  years  ol  Israel's 
punishment  are  to  be  reckoned  from  some  point  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Neonchadnezasar.  This,  however,  was  far  more  a  period 
of  accumulation  of  IsraeFs  transgression  than  of 
suffering  ita  punishment ;  neither  in  this  case  could  the 
period  be  fairly  considered  as  extending  beyond  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (which  lasted  in  all  but 
253  years)  unless  it  was  also  extended  indefinitely. 
Moreover,  expositors  who  adopt  this  view  are  quite 
unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  Judah's 
forty  years ;  for  the  proposal  to  reckon  them  from  the 
reformation  of  Josiah  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  the  period  described. 

Every  attempt  to  make  these  periods  refer  to  a 
future  time,  stretching  on  far  beyond  the  date  of  the 
prophecy,  fails  for  want  of  any  definite  event  at  the 
end  of  either  390,  40,  or  430  years. 

The  periods  cannot  be  understood  of  events  occurring 
in  the  course  of  the  siege  because,  as  already  said,  the 
numbers  are  expressly  said  to  stand  for  years.  More- 
over, even  if  they  could  be  taken  of  literal  days,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  correspond  to  them,  since  from 
the  investment  of  the  city  to  the  flight  of  Zedekiah 
was  539  davs,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
twenty-eight  days  more  (2  Kings  xxv.  1,  3,  8). 

Of  two  other  explanations,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  a  word :  that  of  Theodoret  is  based  upon  the  Greek 
version,  which,  by  a  cnrious  mistake,  has  190  instead  of 
390  days,  and  of  course  falls  to  the  ground  when  the 
true  number  is  considered ;  the  ancient  Jews  and  some 
early  Christians  interpreted  the  passage  of  a  period  of 
430  years,  which  th^  conceived  was  to  be  fulfilled  from 
the  destruction  of  fl  erusalem  and  the  Temple,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  to  itB  expected 
restoration,  which  the  event  has  snown  to  be  groundless. 

Another  ancient  interpretation  makes  of  the  period 
of  430  years,  the  time  from  the  building  to  the  de- 
struction of  Solomon's  Temple.  This  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  already  urged  to  others,  and  besides, 
it  makes  the  total  number  the  prominent  thing,  while 
there  is  no  point  of  division  for  the  390  and  the  40. 
St.  Jerome  reckoned  the  390  years  from  the  captivity 
of  the  northern  kingdom  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  dan«^er  in  the  time  of  Esther,  and  the  40 
years  from  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews;  but  his  chronology  is  at  fault,  and  the 
former  part  of  the  explanation  takes  no  notice  of  the 
main  pomt  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  events 


in  the  time  of  Esther  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the 
termination  of  the  punishment  of  the  Israelites. 

The  later  Jews  make  up  the  two  periods  by  selecting' 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  the  monarchy 
the  various  times  in  which  the  sins  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah  were  especially  marked,  and  adding  these  to- 
gether ;  but  this  is  utterly  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory. 

So  much  space  has  been  gfiven  to  these  different  in- 
terpretations in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  definite 
term  of  years,  either  before  or  after  the  date  of  the 
prophecy,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentators 
has  oeen  able  to  discover,  satisfying  the  conditions  of 
the  prophecy  itself.  We  are,  tneraOre,  left  free  to 
accept  the  interpretation  now  generally  gfiven  by  the 
best  modem  expositors. 

This  takes  for  its  starting-point  the  evident  allusion 
of  Ezeldel  to  Num.  xiv.  14,  *'  After  the  number  of  the 
days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  forty  days, 
each  day  for  a  year  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities ;  "  and 
the  earlier  prophecies  aeclaring  that  the  people  in 
punishment  for  their  sins  should  be  brought  again  into 
Egypt,  which  yet  should  not  be  Egypt  (Deut.  xxviii.  68; 
Hosea  viii.  13 ;  ix.  3 ;  xi.  5),  but  Assyria  or  Babylonia, 
as  is  expressly  defined  in  some  of  these  prophecies. 
The  meaning  is  plainly  that  they  should  endure  suf- 
ferings corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  but  in 
another  locality.  Ezeldel  himseli  elsewhere  (xx.  35) 
speaks  of  God's  dealings  with  the  captives  as  a  plead- 
ing with  them  *'  in  the  wilderness."  Now  if  this  be 
once  recognised  as  the  basis  of  Ezekiel's  language — 
the  representation  of  the  future  in  terms  of  the  historic 
past,  which  is  so  common  in  all  prophecy — there  need 
be  no  ^jficulty  in  the  mention  of  the  precise  numbers. 
They  become  mere  catch-words  to  carry  the  mind  to 
tiie  period  he  would  indicate.  The  wanoerings  in  the 
wilderness  were  always  reckoned  at  40  years,  and  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  (see  Exod.  xii.  40)  at  430  years. 
Ezeldel  merely  foUows  here  his  habit  of  putting  every- 
thing into  vivid  and  concrete  form.  Are  his  people  to 
suffer  for  their  sins  as  they  suffered  of  old  P  Juddi  is 
to  endure  the  40  years  of  wilderness  sufferings,  and 
Israel  those  of  the  Egyptian  bondage;  only,  if  he 
spoke  of  the  latter  as  ^iO  years,  it  might  seem  that 
Israel  was  to  endure  the  punishment  belonging  to  both 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  therefore  he  takes  from  it  the 
period  already  assigned  to  Judah,  leaving  for  Israel 
390  years.  Tiiis  accounts  for  his  not  mentioning  the 
430  years  at  all,  and  could  be  done  the  more  easily 
because  the  actual  bondage  in  Egypt  was  far  less  than 
either  number.  No  precise  period  whatever  is  intended 
by  the  mention  of  these  numbers,  but  only  a  vivid  com- 
parison  of  the  future  woes  to  the  past.  Again,  what- 
ever  might  be  their  present  suffermgs,  they  still  had 
hope,  and  even  indulged  in  defiance,  while  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  stood.  This  hope  was  vain.  The  holy 
city  and  the  Temple  itself  should  be  destroyed,  and 
then  they  would  Imow  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
heavy  upon  them  indeed  for  the  punishment  of  their 
sins.  l%e  siege  of  Jerusalem  is,  therefore,  the  pro- 
minent  feature  of  the  prophecy;  and  there  is  foretold, 
as  the  consequence  of  this,  the  eating  of  **  defiled 
bread  among  the'  Qentiles  "  (verse  13)  as  in  Eg^^t  of 
old,  together  with  the  various  forms  of  want  and  suf. 
fering  set  forth  in  the  striking  symbolism  of  this 
chapter. 
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EXOUBSUS  C:   ON  CHAPTER  V.  7. 


The  expression  in  this  Terse,  and  also  that  in  chap, 
xvi.  47,  are  expLiined  in  the  commentary  as  meaning 
that  the  Israelites  were  not  absolutely  worse  than  the 
heathen,  but  only  relatively,  in  view  of  their  oppor. 
tunities  and  privileges;  yet  the  language  in  both 
places,  as  well  as  in  many  other  passages  of  the  pro- 
phets,  seems  on  its  face  to  be  absolute.  The  question 
may,  therefore,  be  naturally  asked  whether  it  is  jus- 
tifiable to  interpret  it  in  a  relative  sense,  and  if  so,  on 
what  grounds  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must 
be  sought  in  a  consideration  of  the  whole  character  and 
history  of  Israel,  which  will  show  that  what  might  be 
only  a  relatively  gp-eater  wickedness  in  them  according 
to  a  human  stancUrd,  becomes,  under  the  circiunstances, 
lui  absolutelv  greater  sin  against  God. 

It  certainly  is  not  true  that  the  Israelites  as  a  nation 
habitually  committed  sins  which  were,  in  tiiemselves 
considered,  of  greater  enormity  than  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
origfinally  chosen  of  Gk>d  because  tney  had  a  worse  dis- 
position than  any  other  people.  How,  then,  did  they 
come  to  be  regarded  by  Him  as  worse,  and  how  did 
they  come  to  have  a  g^reater  proclivity  to  evil  ?  The 
law  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  that  respon- 
sibility is  propoiHbioned  to  privilege,  is  much  insisted 
upon  m  Scripture ;  and  hence  the  neglect  or  misuse  of 
privilege  leads  to  a  severer  condemnation  than  if  the 
privilege  had  never  been  ^ven.  This  law  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  of  universal  experience  that  gprace, 
when'resisted,  hardens  the  heart  and  alienates  it  further 
from  God.  It  is  only  in  view  of  this  fact  that  we 
can  account  for  the  rejection  of  our  Lord  by  those 
among  whom  His  mighty  works  were  done.  The  same 
fact  explains  the  strong  terms  in  which  the  prophets 
continually  reproach  their  people.  The  Gentiles,  with 
less  of  gnce  and  of  religious  privilege,  could  not  fall 
into  the  same  extreme  hardness  of  heart  by  their 
rejection. 

But  this  suggests  the  still  more  radical  question. 
Why  should  the  Israelites  have  been  more  prone  to 


abuse  their  greater  privileges  than  the  Grentiles  to  slight 
those  which  were  far  inferior  P  The  reason  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  privileges  themselves ;  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  natural  heart  was  far  more  roused  bv  the 
one  than  by  the  other.  The  various  religions  of  the 
heathen  were  alike  in  imposing  little  check  on  the 
passions  and  selfishness  and  self-will  of  man ;  in  fact, 
thev  often  not  only  encouraged  but  deified  the  worst 
traits  of  human  nature.  The  law  of  Grod,  on  the  con- 
trary,  set  before  men  as  the  object  of  their  worship  a 
Being  of  absolute  purity  and  holiness,  and  made  the 
devotion  to  Him  of  heart  and  soul  and  strength  its  first 
and  most  absolute  command.  If  the  privilege  of  the 
Israelite  was  far  greater,  it  yet  required  of  him  a  harder 
struggle  against  the  evil  of  his  nature  to  avail  himself 
of  ite  benefits ;  and  the  failure  in  this,  as  it  led  him 
away  from  a  higher  standard  of  holiness,  necessarily 
precipitated  him  into  a  greater  depth  of  sin.  Hence 
arose  the  striking  contrasts  iu  Israel's  history  between 
the  saintliuess  of  an  Elijah,  an  Isaiah,  or  a  Daniel,  and 
the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  people  whom  the  prophet 
was  now  sent  to  rebuke.  There  is  nothing  therefore 
strange  or  abnormal  in  the  historvof  Israel  as  com- 
pum  with  that  of  tlie  Gentiles.  The  same  old  story  is 
constantly  repeated  iu  the  vices  of  Christian  lauds, 
and  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  greater  faithfulness  to 
their  standards  of  the  devotees  of  every  false  or  cor- 
rupted religion.  In  passing,  one  cannot  but  remark 
upon  that  merciful  providence  of  Almighty  Grod  by 
wnich  His  revelation  has  been  ever  progressive,  rising 
only  as  men  were  in  some  degree  prepared  by  the  lower 
revelation  to  bear  the  higher. 

Yet,  while  these  results  may  thus  be  traced  to  the 
working  of  providential  laws,  the  fault  is  witliout  excuse, 
whether  in  ourselves  or  in  the  Israelites  of  old.  Neither 
they  nor  we  would  willingly  forego  the  privilege,  and 
with  this  the  responsibility  for  its  improvement  is  in- 
separably joined.  Grod  gave  then,  as  He  gives  now, 
sufficient  grace  to  those  mai  seek  it ;  and  f  redy  pardons 
the  sin  of  M  that  strive  against  its  power. 


EXCURSUS  D:   ON  CHAPTER  XIH.  6,  7,  AND   17. 


In  these  verses  a  broad  and  crucial  distinction  is  made 
between  the  self-imagined  vision  and  that  which  is  sent 
from  the  Lord.  It  may  be  that  in  this  case  the  prophets 
and  prophetesses  were  untrue  to  their  own  convictions, 
and  wilfully  declared  what  they  knew  to  be  false ;  or  it 
may  be  that  they  simply  uttered  as  God's  message  that 
which  they  had  persuaded  themselves  would  be  the  issue. 
This  point  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  passage,  and  is 
of  secondary  importance.  What  deserves  to  be  caref  idly 
noted  is  the  difference  here  made  between  subjective 
views  of  truth — that  which  comes  "out  of  their  own 
heart  *' — and  those  objective  communications  which  God 


^ve  to  His  true  prophets.  This  distinction  has  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  revelation, 
and  establishes  cTeany  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  look 
upon  it  as  something  expressly  communicated  to  their 
writers,  and  not  as  a  thing  which  could  be  the  result  of 
their  own  thought  and  reflection.  He,  therefore,  who 
puts  "  Thus  saitn  the  Lord  "  before  that  which  Gk>d  has 
not  in  some  objective  way  made  known  to  him,  must 
fall  under  the  condemnation  pronounced  here  and  else- 
where upon  **  the  prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speak 
a  word  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  nim 
to  speak  "  (Dent,  xviii.  20). 


EXCURSUS  E :  ON  CHAPTER  XXIX.  19.— ON  NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT. 


^  The  fact  of  this  conquest  having  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  state  very  briefly  the  points  of 
evidence  in  its  favour.  It  is  admitted  l^  all  that 
Pharaoh-Hophra  was  dethroned,  and  died  a  violent 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amasis,  who  was  at  first 


little  re^^ded  by  the  P^^^ple*  though  he  afterwards 
won  their  confidence.  The  account  given  of  this  re- 
volution by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus  makes 
no  mention  of  any  foreign  interference,  but  represents 
it  as  wholly  an  internal  affair,  caused  by  a  revolt  of  the 
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iroops  of  Hophra.  He  sent  Amasis  to  them  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  allegiance,  but  they  saluted  him  as 
king.  This  authority  is  suspicious,  since  the  priests 
were  prone  to  coyer  up  whatever  they  considered 
against  the  honour  of  their  country;  and  the  two  facts 
of  the  popuLurity  of  Amasis  with  the  troops  and  his 
unpopulanty  with  the  people  are  scarcely  consistent, 
since  it  is  said  that  he  spired  Hophra  for  a  time,  but 
afterwards,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  stran- 
gled him.  Now  against-  this  .suspicious  and  mterested 
story  stands  the  much  more  probable  supposition  that 
Hophra  was  dethroned  and  Amasis  put  mto  his  place 
by  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Megasthenes  and 
Berosus,  according  to  Josephus,  expres^  testify  that 
"'Nebuchadnezzar  couquerea  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
and  haying  invaded  Egypt,  took  many  captives,  who 
were  committed  to  the  charge  of  persons  appointed  to 
conduct  them  after  him  to  Babylon."  This  conquest, 
according  to  the  dates  already  given,  must  be  placed 
just  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Hophra.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  very  full  prophecy  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jeremiah  (chap,  xlvi.),  uttered 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (comp.  chap,  xlvi  1  with 
chap.  XXV.  1).  But  Jeremiah  was  himself  afterwards 
carried  into  Egypt,  and  while  there  uttered  other  pro- 
phecies to  the  same  effect  (chaps,  xliii,  xliv.).  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  he  was  still  living  there  at  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition ;  and,  on  the  lowest 
gp^>unds,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  allowed 
these  various  prophecies  to  remain  on  record  if  they 
had  been  proved  false  by  the  event.  The  same  thing 
substantially  may  be  saia  also  of  the  present  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel,  and  of  that'  in  chap.  xxx.  10,  although  the 
prophet  was  not,  like  Jeremiah,  living  where  he  could 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  result  of  the  attack.  Other 
prophecies  against  Egypt  (Isa.  xviii.,  xix.,  xxxi. ;  Joel 
iii.  19)  are  more  general,  and  may  not  have  in  view 
this  particular  conquest. 


Again,  Ezekiel  represents  Egypt  as  spoiled  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  while  both  ancient  history  and  the 
monuments  describe  the  country  as  rich  and  prosperous 
under  Amasis.  There  is  really  no  inconsistency,  but 
entire  harmony  between  these  accounts.  The  great 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  Egypt  for  many  genera- 
tions  had  been  her  foreign  wars  with  the  powers  of 
Mesopotamia.  Believed  of  this,  and  at  peace  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  under  the  government  of  his  vassal, 
Egypt  would  soon  have  recovered  her  prosperity  in 
wealth  and  lurt,  while  still  politically  desolated  and  no 
longer  able  to  appear  as  a  great  power  among  the 
nations.  From  this  time  tnrougn  all  subsequent 
history  Egypt  was  abase  kingdom,  and  never  again 
able  to  dispute,  as  in  former  &ys,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world. 

There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  about  the  date  of  this 
conquest,  alludea  to  under  verse  17.  The  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  is  in  the  future,  and  yet  was  spoken  in  the 
thirty.fifth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (the  twenty-seventh 
from  the  accession  of  2jedekiah).  Now,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  in  his  nineteenth  year  (2  Kings  xxv.  8),  and  an 
interval  of  sixteen  years  seems,  at  first  aight,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  statement  of  Josephus.  But  if  that 
statement  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  entirely 
indefinite  (see  under  verse  17),  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have  undertaken 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  while  stiU  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Tyre ;  in  fact,  verses  18,  19  distmctly  imply  tbuftt 
the  one  was  subsequent  to  the  other.  Now,  the  siege 
of  Tyre  appears  to  have  been  begun  about  two  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  lasted  thirteen  years. 
It  closed  then  fifteen  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  supposing  the  campaign  against  Egypt 
to  have  followed  immediately,  in  the  next  year,  we  get 
the  exact  date  of  this  prophecy.  (For  the  references 
to  Josephus,  see  Antiqq.,  Bk.  x.,  cap.  ix.,  §  7;  Oont,  Ap,, 
Bk.  i.,  §  19,  20.) 


EXCURSUS  F :    ON  CHAPTER  XXXVH. 


So  much  has  been  said  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
chapter  of  the  high  spiritual  view  which  can  alone  ex- 
plain these  prophecies  consistently  with  themselves, 
that  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further ;  yet 
as  correct  views  upon  this  point  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this 
book,  KocL  as  much  misapprehension  exists  m  regard  to 
them,  it  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  mention  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
langpiage  of  Ezekiel  in  regard  to  the  future  as  referring 
only  to  the  Israelites  after  the  flesh,  and  to  the  land  in 
which  they  once  lived. 

Every  one  who  compares  the  general  scope  and  pur- 
pose  of  the  two  dispensations  must  see  tlutt  they  are 
essentially  one,  that  the  end  was  foreseen  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  earlier  was  distinctly  preparatory 
for  the  later.  The  *'  Gospel  was  preached  before  unto 
Abraham,"  and  then  "  the  law  was  added  because  of 
transgressions,  until  the  promised  seed  should  come  " 
(Qal.  iii.  8,  19) ;  and  this  preparatory  character  of  the 
old  dispensation,  recognised  even  oy  Moses  (Deut. 
xviii.  15—18,  &c.),  was  more  and  more  insisted  upon 
by  the  prophets  (e.g,,  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34 ;  Hag.  ii.  6 — ^9, 
ac,).  At  the  same  time,  they  describe  the  future  con- 
tinually by  means  of  already  familiar  events  in  their 
history  (see  Isa.  xl. — ^Ixvi.  throughout,  especially  chaps. 


Ixii.,  Ixiii.),  even  going  to  the  extent  of  promising  again 
the  reign  of  David  (Jer.  xxx.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24 ; 
xxxvii.  24,  25 ;  Hos.  iii.  5),  and  t^e  coming  in  the  last 
days  of  the  prophet  Elijah  (Mai.  iv.  5) .  These  prophecies 
are  repeatedly  and  expressly  interpreted  of  Chnst  and 
His  forerunner,  while  the  promised  "new  covenant" 
is  explained  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  and  the 
description  of  the  wonders  accompanying  its  introduc- 
tion (Joel  il  28 — 32,  &c,)  is  applied  to  the  circum. 
stances  connected  with  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Qospel  (Acts  ii.  16,  &c.).  Moreover,  it  was  from  the 
first  expected  that  the  "  seed  of  Abraham "  should 
embrace  far  more  than  his  descendants  after  the  flesh, 
and  the  promise  that  he  should  be  "  the  father  of  many 
nations  is  shown  by  St.  Paul  to  mean  that  all  who 
embraced  his  faith  should  be  recognised  as  his  children 
(Rom.  iv.  16) ;  while  the  correlate  promise,  "  To  thy 
seed  will  I  give  this  land,"  is  extended  in  the  same 
connection  (to.  verse  13)  to  a  promise  "  tiiat  he  should 
be  the  heir  of  the  world."  Wnen  these  facts  are  joined 
(1)  with  our  Lord's  teaching  that  the  types  and  shadows 
of  the  old  economy  were  fulfilled  in  Himself ;  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Jerusalem  should  no  longer  be  the 
place  where  the  Father  should  be  worshipped  (John  iv. 
21) ;  and  (2)  with  the  apostle's  dedaration  that  all  earthly 
distinctions  between  Jew  and  Qreek,  or  of  whatever 
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other  kind,  are  passed  away :  that  "  if  je  be  Christ's, 
then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed "  (Gkd.  iii  28,  29) ;  and 
also  (3)  with  the  whole  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood  culminated  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  higher  priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  whole  sacrificial  and  Temple  arrangements  of 
old  were  typical  and  temporary,  and  were  superseded 
by  the  realities  of  the  Christian  dispensation — there 
seems  no  longer  room  fbr  doubt  that  the  Jewish  Church 
and  nationality  are  things  of  the  past,  and  have  been 
merged  for  ever  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  prophets  fore- 
told, and  history  has  fiufilled,  that  "  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews  "  (John  iv.  22),  and  that  the  law  should  "  go 
forth  from  Sion,"  and  the  '*  new  covenant "  be  made 
with  Grod's  chosen  people ;  for  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  our  Lord,  after  tne  flesh,  was  a  Jew,  and  idl  His 
immediate  followers  were  Jews.  His  Church  was 
cradled  among  them,  and  it  was  not  until  some  years 
after  it  had  entered  upon  its  career  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  that  its  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
Gentiles. 

If,  however,  it  were  still  urged  that,  all  this  being 
admitted,  many  prophecies,  and  notably  those  of 
Ezekiel,  stiU  seem,  over  and  above  these  things,  to  look 
forward  to  a  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land,  in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity  and  power, 
it  must  be  replied  that  the  above  considerations  of  the 
absolute  removal  in  Christ  of  all  distinctions  among 
those  who  believe  in  Him  are  inconsistent  with  the 
future  revival  of  these  distinctions  in  His  Church;  and 
that  even  such  an  explicit  prophecy  of  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  **  tabernacle  of  David  "  as  is  contained  in 
Amos  ix.  11,  12  is  expressly  applied  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  XV.  16)  to  the  union  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

Besides  all  this,  in  predicting  the  future  under  the 
figures  of  what  has  gone  before,  the  prophets  frequently 
foretell  what  would  be  contradictory  if  it  were  to  he 


understood  literally.  Thus  Zechariah  (chap.  xiv.  16 — 
19)  declares  that  aU  nations  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles :  an  evident  physical 
impossibility.  So  also  there  is  continual  mention  of 
the  restoration  of  animal  sacrifices  with  acceptance  to 
Grod,  which  is  inconceivable  in  the  light  in  wmch  those 
sacrifices  are  viewed  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
offering  of  the  "  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever"  (Heb. 
X.  12)  by  Him  who  was  the  Antitype  of  all  sacrifice 
necessarily  brought  to  an  end  the  whole  typical  system. 

EinaUy,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  very  represen- 
tations of  the  old  prophets  are  sometimes  repeated  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  means  of  describing  a  state  of 
thingfs  which  no  one  would  dream  of  interpreting 
literally.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  present 
passage.  Ezekiel  has  been  describing  a  spiritual  resur- 
rection of  the  people  (comp.  John  v.  21),  and  then  goes 
on  to  foretell  an  assault  by  their  enemies  which  diall 
be  frustrated  by  the  power  of  God  (chaps,  xxxviii., 
xxxix.).  The  same  thing  is  foretold  in  Bev.  xx. :  the 
power  of  evil  is  restrained  for  a  time,  and  there  is  a 
resurrection  of  the  believers  in  Christ,  with  a  period  of 
blessing  and  prosperity;  then  the  enemies  of  Qod 
(under  the  very  same  names  of  Gog  and  Magog)  are 
gathered  to  battle,  and  destroyed  by  the  power  of  God; 
and  finally,  the  Church  of  the  future,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  is  revealed  in  lis  power  and  ^lory,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  this  passage  of  Ezekiel. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  figurative 
interpretation  of  the^  prophecies  does  not  affect  the 
important  question  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  continued  preservation  of  the  Jews 
as  a  distinct  people,  and  the  intimations  in  regard  to 
their  future,^ven  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
elsewhere.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  designed  for 
Israel,  the  question  here  is  simplv,  What  was  the 
instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  chapter  ? 
And  the  reasons  above  given  seem  snffioiently  to  indi- 
cate the  interpretation  adopted. 


EXCURSUS   G:    ON   CHAPTERS  XXXTIII.   AND  XXXIX. 


Tarious  indications  of  the  nature  and  intent  of  this 
prophecy  have  been  already  given  in  commenting  upon 
its  verses  in  detail,  but  it  is  desirable  to  gather  up 
these  indications  and  combine  them  with  others  of  a 
more  general  character. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  starting-point  of  the 
prophecy  may  have  been  in  some  recent  events,  such  as 
the  Scythian  invasion  already  spoken  of.  It  is  also 
plain  that  a  prophecy  of  such  a  general  character,  con- 
cerning the  struggle  of  worldliness  against  the  king, 
dom  of  God,  and  its  final  overthrow,  may  have  hSd. 
many  partial  fulfilments  of  a  literal  kind,  such  as  in 
the  contest  between  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  because  such  struggles  must  always  be 
incidents  in  the  greater  and  wider  contest.  It  is 
further  evident  from  the  prophecy  itself  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  then  not  far 
distant,  was  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet, 
and  formed  in  some  sort  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  looked  out  upon  the  wider  and  more  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  the  distant  future.  But  these  things  being 
understood,  there  are  several  clear  indications  that  he 
did  not  confine  his  view  in  this  prophecy  to  any  literal 
event,  but  intended  to  set  forth  under  the  figure  of 
Qog  and  his  armies  all  opposition  of  the  world  to  the 


kingdom  ef  God,  and  to  foretell,  like  his  contemporary 
Daniel,  the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  the  latter  in 
the  distant  future. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  reading  the  pro- 
phecy is  the  strange  and  incongruous  association  of  the 
nations  in  this  attack.  No  nations  near  the  land  of 
Israel  are  mentioned,  and  few  of  those  who,  either 
before  or  since,  have  been  known  as  its  foes.  On  the 
contrary,  the  nations  selected  are  all  as  distant  from 
Palestine  and  as  distant  from  each  other  (living  on  the 
confines  of  the  Imown  world)  as  it  was  possible  to 
mention.  The  Scythians,  the  Persians,  the  Armenians, 
the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans,  the  tribes  of  Arabia, 
Dedan  ana  Sheba,  and  the  Tarshish  probably  of  Spain, 
form  an  alliance  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  as 
ever  being  actually  formed  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Then  the  object  of  this  confederacy,  the  spoil 
of  Israel  (chaps,  xxxviii.  12, 13 ;  xxxix.  10),  would  have 
been  absurdly  incommensurate  with  the  exertion; 
Palestine,  with  all  it  contained,  would  hardly  have  been 
enough  to  furnish  rations  for  the  invaders  for  a  day, 
far  less  to  tempt  them  to  a  march  of  many  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  miles.  Further,  the  mass  of  the  in- 
vaders, as  described  in  chap,  xxxix.  12 — 16,  is  more  than 
fifty  times  g^^eater  than  any  army  that  ever  assembled 
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upon  earth,  and  g^reat  enough  to  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  find  even  camping -gronnd  upon  the  whole 
territory  of  Palestine.  This  mnltitnde  is  so  eyidentlj 
ideal,  and  the  circumstantial  account  of  their  burial  so 
plainly  practically  impossible,  that  it  is  unnecessanr  to 
add  anything  farther  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  Notes 
to  this  passage.  Finally,  in  the  statement  (chap, 
xxxriii.  17)  that  this  prophecy  was  the  same  which  had 
been  spoken  in  old  time  by  the  prophets  of  Israel,  we 
have  a  direct  assurance  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
literally  understood,  because  no  such  prophecies  are 
anjwhere  recorded;  but  prophecies  of  what  we  con- 
ceiTe  to  be  here  pictorially  represented,  the  struggle  of 
the  world  with  tne  kingdom  of  Gk)d  and  its  finiu  utter 
overthrow,  do  form  the  constant  burden  of  prophecy, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  striking  features  of  all 
Beyelation. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that,  however  the 
passage  in  Bev.  xz.  7 — 10  may  be  interpreted,  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  use  ox  the  same 
names,  and  a  short  sununary  of  the  same  description. 


has  shown  that  he  regarded  this  vision  of  Ezekiel  as 
typical,  and  its  fulfilment  as  in  his  time  still  future. 

The  prophecy,  thus  interpreted,  falls  naturally  into 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  collection  of  Ezekiers  vmtings. 
There  has  been  in  the  last  few  chapters,  especially  in 
chap,  zxxvii.,  an  increasing  fulness  of  Messianic  pro- 
mise ;  then  follows,  in  the  closinfl^  section  of  the  book, 
a  remarkably  setting  forth  of  me  perfected  worship 
of  €k>d  by  a  purifiM  people  under  the  earthly  figure 
of  a  greatiy  changed  and  purified  temple-worship,  with 
a  new  apportionment  of  the  land,  a  purified  priest- 
hood, and  other  figures  taken  from  the  old  dispensation. 
But  these  things  are  not  to  be  attained  witnout  trial 
and  struggle;  and,  therefore,  just  here  is  placed  this 
warning  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
world  against  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  symbol 
of  the  gathering  of  the  armies  of  Gog,  with  the  com. 
forting  assurance,  given  everywhere  in  Kevelation,  that 
in  the  ultimate  issue  every  power  wluch  exalts  itself 
against  Gk>d  shall  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  all  things 
shall  be  subdued  unto  Him. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE    BOOK    OF    DANIEL. 


L  Peraonal  history  of  Daniel,-yOf  the  per. 

sonal  history  of  this  gretki  seer  nothing  is  known  be- 
yond what  IS  recorded  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 


history  does  not  state  that  he  eyer  reyisited  his  natiye 
land,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  continued  in  the 
East  from  the  year  of  his  exile  till  the  third  year  of 
Oyms,  which  is  the  last  date  mentioned  in  the  book. 
Kere  his  position  and  his  well-known  character,  no  doubt, 
enabled  him  to  render  much  aid  to  his  fellow-country- 
men, whether  at  home  or  in  exile. 

During  this  long  period  he  had  witnessed  the  mar- 
yellons  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Babylonian  empire 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  then  watched  the  gradual 
decay  of  this  mighty  empire  after  the  decease  of  its 
founder ;  he  saw  the  final  collapse  of  it,  and  witnessed 
ihe  first  beffinning  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  under 
which,  as  well  as  during  the  short  period  that  a  Median 
yiceroy  presided  oyer  Babylonia,  he  probably^  main, 
tained  the  high  position  which  he  had  filled  during  his 
younger  days.  l%e  date  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his 
birth,  is  unknown,  but  his  prophetic  actiyity  must  haye 
lasted  oyer  seyenty  years.  Tne  first  of  the  exiles  him- 
self, he  liyed  to  see  the  return  of  the  Jews  under 
Zerubbabel,  and  to  hear  of  the  opposition  offered  by 
the  Samaritans  to  the  progress  of  the  works  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  fame  spread  among  the  exiles  who  resided 
in  remoter  parts  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  one  of 
these,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  mentions  his  wisdom  (chap, 
xxyiii.  3),  and  hints  at  hiis  intercession  (Ezek.  xiy.  14) 
for  the  liyes  of  certain  persons.    (See  Daniel  ii.  24.) 

n.  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.— 
The  Book  of  Daniel  is  anonymous.  No  title  is  pre- 
fixed to  it  such  as  appears  in  the  case  of  the  books  of 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  It  begins  abruptly  with  the  state- 
ment of  a  historical  fact  connected  with  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  It  then  proceeds  to  state  certain  inciaents 
ihat  occurred  in  the  liyes  of  Daniel  and  of  his  three 
friends ;  it  then  giyes  an  account  of  yarious  yisions  and 
reyelations  which  Gk>d  gaye  to  the  seer ;  and  concludes 
with  the  solemn  words,  "  Thou  shalt  rest  and  stand 
in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days "  (chan.  xiL  13).  In  no 
place  is  it  definitely  stated  that  tne  aathor  of  the 
book  was  Daniel  himself. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  book,  however,  brings  to 
light  a  remarkable  feature  in  it.  Throughout  the  first 
six  chapters  Daniel  is  invariably  s^ken  of  in  the 
third  person.  Throughout  the  last  six  ctsMten,  with 
three  exceptions,  Daniel  invariably  speaks  oi  himself  in 
the  first  person.  Hence  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
-that  we  nave  traces  of  two  authors,  a  biographer  and 
an  autobiogprapher,  and  that  the  book  is  a  compilation 
taken  from  the  two  sources.  But  is  such  a  conclusion 
justifiable? 


Apparently  not.  For  throughout  the  last  six  chap- 
ters Daniel  claims  to  have  seen  certain  visions,  and  to 
have  received  certain  revelations;  a  vision  of  four 
beasts  (chap,  vii.),  which  represented  four  kingdoms, 
three  of  which  the  reader  Yulb  to  identify  for  himself; 
a  vision  of  two  beasts  (chap,  viii.),  which,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  heavenly  messenger,  represented  the 
Medo-Persian  and  the  Greek  empires ;  a  revelation  of 
a  period  of  seventy  weeks  (chap,  ix.),  which  were  elosely 
connected  with  the  destiny  of  nis  people;  and,  finally,  a 
revelation  concerning  certain  events  which  were  to 
occur  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  empire.  Each 
of  these  visions  and  revelations  is  introouced  to  the 
reader  respectively  by  the  words,  ''I  saw  in  my  vision," 
"a  vision  appeared  unto  me,"  "I  understood  by  books," 
"I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  and  looked."  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  last  six  chapters  chum  to  have  been 
composed  by  Daniel. 

But  we  notice  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  first  six  and  the  last  six  chapters.  Each  chapter  of 
the  former  series  is  a  prelude  to  the  latter  series.  The 
whole  of  the  first  series  is  essential  to  render  the  latter 
series  intelliffible.  Agin,  the  writer  of  each  series  is 
equally  fammar  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  The  same 
peculiar  phrases  and  forms  of  language,  some  of  them 
being  exceedingly  rare,  may  be  noticed  in  each  series. 
It  is  iiighly  improbable  that  a  work  which  is  written 
upon  so  definite  a  plan,  which  has,  moreover,  such 
complete  uniformity  of  style,  should  be  the  work  of 
more  than  one  author.  If  {hen  the  author  of  the  latter 
part  was  a  man  named  Daniel,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  former  part  was  written  by  the  same  Daniel. 
In  fact,  the  change  from  the  third  to  the  first  person 
no  more  disproves  that  Daniel  was  the  author  of  the 
whole  work,  than  a  similar  alteration  of  persons  in  Jer. 
xxiv.  1,  XXV.  1,  proves  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  former 
but  not  the  latter  chapter.  It  may  then  be  assumed 
that  the  whole  book  claims  to  have  been  written  by 
Daniel. 

in.  Date  of  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel. — ^Let  it  be  granted  ^t  there  was  only  one 
author  of  the  book,  and  this  is  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  it  remains  to  make  an  approximation  to 
the  period  when  it  was  composed.  And  first  we  must 
examine  what  the  author  states  about  himself.  He 
claims  to  have  "continued"  (chap.  L  21)  from  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  and  also 
(chap.  X.  i.)  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  God  in 
the  third  year  of  Gyms.  He  thus  gives  the  extreme 
limits  within  which  his  activity  continued.  He  adds 
that  he  was  appdnted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  "  to  be  mler 
over  tiie  whole  province  of  Babylon"  (chap.  ii.  48). 
He  was  employed  at  court  in  the  third  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar  (chap.  viii.  27),  and  on  the  night  when  Bel- 
shazzar  was  slain  became  "  third  mler  in  the  kingdom  " 
(chap.  v.  29).     Some   similar   position  he  occupied 
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daring  the  obscure  reign  of  Darins  the  Mede  (chap.  vi. 
3).  From  what  the  author  states  of  himself  we  gather 
that  he  lived  chiefly  under  the  Babylonian  empire. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  lx>ok  bears  this  out. 
The  author  exhibits  a  very  minute  acquaintance  with 
Babylon.  He  is  aware  of  the  three  classes  of  magicians 
(chap.  ii.  2),  who  are  known  from  external  sources  to 
liave  existed  in  Babylon.  He  knows  the  magfician's 
phraseology  **  dissolving  of  doubts  "  (chap.  v.  12) ;  their 
theologyi  which  recessed  "gods  whose  awelling  is  not 
with  nosh  "  (chap.  u.  11) ;  and  the  sacred  character  of 
Babylonian  uumoers  (chap.  iii.  1,  19).  Besides  other 
smaller  points,  he  is  acquainted  with  Babylonian  dress 
(chap.  ill.  21),  and  Babprlonian  punishments  (chaps, 
ii.  5,  iii.  6).  Minute  particulars  like  these,  recorded  as 
they  are  casually  and  parenthetically,  betray  an  author 
living  in  Babylon. 

His  knowledge  of  Persia  is  very  slight.  He  does 
not  even  profess  to  have  lived  later  than  Gyrus,  and 
consequenUy  he  only  knew  Persia,  as  it  were,  in  her 
in&tacy.  He  was  only  aware  of  three  Persian  kings 
after  Cyrus  (chap.  xi.  2),  instead  of  a  series  of  monarcns 
whose  united  reigns  extended  over  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  He  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  Greece,  and 
claims  to  have  received  a  revelation  that  the  power  of 
Qreece  would  overthrow  the  Persian  empire,  and  tiiat 
the  Greek  empire  would  only  last  during  the  reig^  of 
the  first  king.  But  he  is  uninf ormod  of  the  important 
stages  by  wmch  the  Persian  empire  was  dissolved  and 
superseded  by  the  Grecian. 

Of  historical  events  that  occurred  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  empire  he  knows  still  less.  It  is 
revealed  to  him  that  the  Greek  empire  would  finally  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  perhaps  also  that  two  of 
these  should  materially  influence  the  fortunes  of  his 
people;  but  it  is  remarlcable  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
an}i;hing  like  minute  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  this  tima  While 
oertun  events,  such  as  the  wars  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  or  the  persecutions  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  may  perhaps  be  pointed 
out,  yet  other  events  of  gretit  imponance  are  omitted, 
such  as  the  Maccabee  wars,  and  others  are  described  in 
such  a  way  as  is  not  recorded  in  history,  such  as  the 
death  of  ^tiochus.     (See  Notes  on  chap,  xi.) 

It  appears  then  that  the  internal  evidence,  slight 
though  it  is,  favours  the  hypothesis  that  the  author 
lived  in  the  Babylonian  period  rather  than  later. 
Difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  under  any  hjpo- 
thesis  as  to  the  date  of  the  authorship  of  the  l)ook,  but 
those  that  are  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  early 
date  are  the  least  formidable.    (See  below,  §  6.) 

Another  fact  deserves  notice.  The  author,  though 
not  claiming  the  title  of  prophet,  and  not  anywhere 
styled  as  such  in  the  Old  l%stament,  yet  claims  to 
have  received  certain  revelations  from  God.  If  there- 
fore he  was  desirous  that  his  book  should  be  received 
by  his  contemporaries,  he  must  have  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  gift  of  prediction,  or  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
was  still  extant.  Hut  this  gift  was  extinct  in  the  times 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
place  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  at  an  earlier 
period :  it  would  certainly  be  inconsLstent  with  the 
Maccabee  times  to  suppose  that  so  great  a  seer  as 
Daniel  could  have  then  existed,  for,  according  to  the 
trustworthy  historian  of  those  times,  the  people  then 
complained  of  the  entire  absence  of  prophets.  (1  Mace, 
iv.  &,  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41.) 

The  external  evidence  bearingupou  the  date  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  very  slight.    We  ciow  that  it  existed 
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in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the  evi- 
dent  allusions  to  it  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  John  v.  28,  Matt, 
xiii.  43.  (Comp.  Dan.  ix.  27,  xii.  2,  3.)  These  refe- 
rences;  and  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  xxi.  27, 
where  He  refers  to  Dan.  vii.  13),  are  sufficient  for  those 
who  believe  in  His  divinity  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  book. 

To  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
added  that  of  Josephns.  He  cites  largely  from  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  states  that  the  author  was  favoured 
by  God  as  one  of  the  gresiost  of  prophets,  that  his 
writings  were  then  read,  and  that  it  might  be  inferred 
that  Daniel  had  converse  with  Grod  (AnU,  X.  11,  7). 
Josephns  states  still  further  that  Daniel  not  only  fore- 
told the  future  as  other  prophets  had  done,  but  that  he 
defined  the  time  when  the  events  should  occur.  (See 
also  Ant.  X.  8,  §  5.) 

At  least  150  years  previous  to  Josephus,  if  not 
earlier,  we  find  references  to  the  book  of  Daniel  as  a 
work  already  in  existence.  In  three  passages  of  the 
work  already  referred  to  (1  Mace.  i.  54,  ix.  27, 40)  there 
appears  to  m  a  verbal  allusion  to  the  Greek  version  of 
Dan.  ix.  27,  xii.  1,  xi.  27,  while  it  is  hard  to  read  the 
speech  of  Matt«thias  (1  Mace.  ii.  49)  without  seeing^ 
references  to  the  language  in  which  Daniel  spoke  of 
the  coming  tribulation ;  and  not  only  is  the  example  of 
Daniel  mentioned  (i  Mace.  ii.  60),  but  also  the  story  of 
the  three  holy  children  is  alluded  to  as  one  that  was 
well  known.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  book  of 
recent  origin  should  have  acquired  so  great  a  notoriety. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  no  other  known 
source  of  the  story  of  Daniel  except  the  book  of  Daniel,, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  if  tne  story  was  known 
B.C.  167,  the  book  must  have  existed  also. 

Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  find  any  earlier 
traces  of  the  book.  There  are  hardly  any  nagment-s 
remaining  of  Hebrew  literature  which  belong  to  the 
period  intervening  between  the  last  book  in  the  Old 
Testament  canon  and  the  book  of  Maccabees.  We  are 
therefore  led  back  to  the  times  of  Daniel  himself,  and 
then  we  find  a  man  named  Daniel  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel,  who  corresponds  (see  §  1)  with  the  Daniel 
who  claims  to  be  the  author  of  this  book. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  very  little  is  known  of 
Hebrew  literature  or  of  Jewish  history  from  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  down  to  the  Maccabee  period.  It  is- 
therefore  impossible  to  give  a  series  of  authorities  who 
bear  witness  to  the  exisronce  of  the  book  of  Daniel  up 
to  the  earliest  times,  and  so  to  give  a  rigid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  book.  The  Allowing  facts, 
however,  have  been  stated  above.  (1)  The  Book  of 
Daniel  claims  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  named 
DanieL  (2)  This  Daniel  was  intimately  aoqnainted 
with  Babylon  and  many  customs  of  Babylon.  (3)  He 
was  much  less  acouainted  with  Persia.  (4)  He  betravs 
still  less  knowleage  of  the  Greek  empire  and  of  the- 
SeleucidflB.  (5)  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  extant.  (6)  The  Book  of  Daniel  was 
Known  B.C.  167.  (7)  Previous  to  the  year  B.C.  167 
there  is  a  blank  of  nearly  250  years  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture, but  one  of  the  latest  Je^nsh  authors,  Ezekiel, 
was  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Daniel,  who  corre- 
sponds with  the  person  who  claims  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  DanieL 

lY.  Place  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  Old 
Testament  Canon.—- The  Book  of  Daniel,  though 
placed  in  the  English  Version  after  that  of  Ezekiel, 
and  reckoned  among  "four  prophets  the  greater "* 
{AH.  vi),  yet  oecnpies  a  very  different  position  in  the 
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Hebrew  canon.  It  is  there  placed  among  the  Hagio- 
STapba»  or  sacred  writings,  immediately  before  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  and  not  in  the  collection  of  prophetical 
books.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  (1)  The  Hebrew  prophet  had  a  special 
function  to  fulfil  under  the  Theocracr.  He  was 
the  authorised  teacher  of  the  people.  This  was  his 
special  task,  and  it  was  only  incidentally  that  he 
predicted  the  future.  The  prophet  was  essentially  the 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  generation  amidst  which 
ne  lired,  and  it  was  Gknl's  will  that  in  every  instance 
simple  prediction  should  be  a  subordinate  fimction. 
But  the  case  of  Daniel  b  just  the  reyerse.  He  appears 
before  us  as  one  that  reveals  the  hidden  future,  rather 
than  as  a  preacher.  This  is  apparent  by  a  reference  to 
Dan.  iv.  20—27,  y.  17—28,  where  it  will  be  noticed 
that  while  predicting  the  future  he  inculcates  a  moral 
lesson.  Tnis  great  difference  between  Daniel  and  a 
prophet  strictly  so-called  will  partly  account  for  the 
position  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  But  (2) 
not  only  is  Daniel  a  prophet  in  an  improper  sense,  but 
the  style  and  matter  of  his  predictions  are  totally 
different  from  those  of  other  prophets.  The  reader  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  may  be  compared  to  a  person  look- 
ins  down  a  long  galler]^  hung  transyersely  with  cur- 
tains, on  which  are  painted  different  scenes,  and  as 
curtain  after  curtain  is  drawn  aside  the  scene  behind  it 
is  unveiled  to  his  view,  till  at  last  he  sees  the  picture 
at  the  end  In  this  way  the  writings  of  Daniel  are 
apocal^tic  rather  than  predictive.  He  presents  the 
future  in  a  series  of  enig^matic  pictures  rather  than  in 
enigmatic  language.  But  it  is  not  only  in  style  that 
his  writings  di£)r  from  those  of  the  prophets — ^the 
subject  matter  which  he  reveals  is  of  a  different  nature 
also.  While  the  Holy  Spirit  limits  for  the  most  part 
the  prediction  of  the  prophets  to  the  Captivity,  and  to 
the  Messiah  who  is  to  come  after  the  dose  of  the 
Captivity,  Daniel  mentions  the  Captivii^  and  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  only  once,  and  takmg  this  as  his 
Sint  of  view,  predicts  that  before  the  coming  of  the 
essiah  Israel  has  to  undergo  another  period  of  tribu- 
lation. The  firat  impression  produced  upon  the  reader 
by  the  words  of  the  prophets  is  that  arter  the  return 
from  the  Exile  a  golden  age  will  ensue.  Daniel  foretells 
the  golden  age,  but  places  it  in  the  remote  future,  and 
mentions  a  further  probation  of  Israel,  which  must 
occur  before  the  commencement  of  that  epoch.  It  may 
be  inferred  that  the  g^at  difference  m  matter  and 
style  between  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  prophetical 
books,  strictly  so  called,  led  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  to  ''  write  Daniel "  in  a  different  collection 
from  that  in  which  they  inserted  the  twelve  prophets. 

T.  Object  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.— The  Book 
of  Daniel  has  more  than  one  aim.    (1)  In  the  firat 

})lace  it  is  essential  to  complete  the  continuity  of  reve- 
ation.  At  the  time  of  the  Exile  the  Israelite  had 
before  him  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Sacred  Books 
so  far  as  they  had  been  received  into  the  canon.  These 
were  sufficient  to  teach  him  the  will  of  God,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  return  from  ihe  Exile,  and  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  But,  as  was  stated  above,  it  might  nave 
been  supposed  that  the  Messianic  days  were  to  appear 
immediately  after  the  return  from  the  Exile.  The  book 
of  Daniel  corrects  this  impression,  and  prepares  Israel 
for  the  period  that  is  to  intervene  between  the  close  of 
the  Captivity  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.    Those 

glorious  days  cannot  come  till  a  period  has  passed  far 
^  arker  than  any  that  has  been  as  yet  known.  In  fact, 
just  as  the  writings  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  led  the 


Israelite  to  expect  a  captivity,  so  those  of  Daniel 
prompted  him  to  look  for  a  period  of  peraecution  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  the  duration  of 
the  persecution  would  be  no  greater  than  what  the 
mercy  of  Gknl  would  enable  £[is  servants  to  bear.  The 
examples  of  the  three  holy  children  and  of  Daniel  would 
encourage  them,  and  the  words  of  Daniel  would  com- 
fort tlie  Israelite  in  his  martyrdom,  as  the  persecuted 
Christian  derived  hope  from  the  Saviour's  sentence, 
"  Behold  I  have  told  you  before  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  26).  (2) 
But,  secondly,  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  a  very  distinct 
object  to  fuml  amidst  the  generation  in  which  it  was 
written.  Israel  was  in  captivity.  Her  last  hope  at 
Jerusalem — ^the  temple — ^was  destroyed.  Must  it  not 
have  been  a  temptation  to  the  sufferer  to  think  that 
Gk)d's  promises  had  proved  false  P  And  even  though 
Jeremiah  had  foretold  a  return  from  the  Captivity  at 
the  end  of  seventy  yean :  if  God's  promises  to  King 
Solomon  had  failed,  Israel  might  argue,  why  should  not 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  fail  as  well?  Accordingly  the 
Book  of  Daniel  shows  by  what  means  the  hopes  of 
Gk)d's  people  were  sustained.  The  two  great  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Book  proved  that  God  was  as  close  to 
EQs  people  in  Babylon  as  He  had  been  at  Jerusalem  or 
in  the  temple.  They  are  led  to  believe  that  He  is  still 
with  them,  and  that  He  will  deliver  them  from  Babylon 
as  He  did  of  old  from  Egypt.  In  this  way  the  object 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  to  support  Israel  in  times  of 
doubt  and  despair.  (3)  A  further  purpose  of  the  Book 
may  be  noticed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  missionary  zeal  among  the 
Hebraw  prophets.  Not  only  were  there  instances  when 
men  like  Jonah  were  specially  sent  to  preach  righteous- 
ness to  the  Gentiles,  but  occasionally,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  ministry,  the  prophets  addressed  nations 
who  were  outside  the  covenant.  The  Book  of  Daniel  ex- 
hibits  this  missionary  character.  We  know  that  it  was 
a  general  belief  among  eastern  nations  that  when  a 
neighbouring  tribe  was  conquered,  ita  gods  were  con- 
querad  as  well.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  both 
held  this  opinion.  They  thought  that  when  Jerusalem 
feU  Bel-Merodach  had  conquered  Jehovah.  If  we  may 
take  an  inference  from  some  of  the  Psalms,  it  appeara 
that  the  children  of  the  Captivity  were  taunted  about 
the  weakness  of  their  God ;  the  enemy  are  described  as 
**  blaspheming  Gkni's  name,"  and  asking,  in  mocking 
triumph,  "  Where  is  now  their  God  P  "  The  Book  of 
Daniel  shows  us  how  God  made  Himself  known  to  the 
Babylonians,  how  He  asserted  His  own  power,  and 
how  in  the  end  the  king  himself  was  brought  to  own 
the  sovereign  authority  of  Jehovah.  It  may  therafore 
be  said  that  the  object  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  (1)  to 
supply  a  missing  Imk  in  the  chain  of  the  continuity  of 
revdation ;  (2)  to  support  Israel  amidst  the  doubts  and 
f  eara  occasioned  by  the  Exile ;  (3)  to  reveal  to  a  poly- 
theistic nation  the  eternal  power  of  the  One  true 
God. 

YI.  ObjeotionB  to  the  authentioity  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel. — The  objections  to  the  early  date 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  weighty  and  numerous,  and 
require  more  space  for  discussion  tlian  can  here  be  gfiven. 
They  depend  murtly  on  the  language,  and  partly  on  the 
history  recorded  in  the  book.  It  is  asserted  that  (1) 
many  names  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  not  of  Baby- 
lonian origin,  while  some  betray  a  very  late  date, 
showing  thai  the  writer  must  have  lived  as  late  as  the 
Macedonian  period.  The  proper  names  which  are 
stated  to  be  of  non-Babylonian  origin  are  Ashpenaz 
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and  Hamdflar;  wbile  neither  Shadrach  nor  Meabaeh 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Babjlonian  inscriptionB. 
Nothinff,  nowerer,  as  to  the  date  of  the  Book  can  be 
inferreafrom  these  words.  All  that  is  proved  by  them 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  certain  exotic  words 
were  jnrevalent  in  Babylonia  daring  Nebnchadneczar's 
reign,  just  as  French  and  G^erman  words  occasionally  ap- 
pear amon^  us  in  an  English  garb.  Farther  difficulty 
m  identifying  these  names  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
transliierating  foreign  words  into  Hebrew  characters. 
Again  (2)  the  deriTation  of  the  name  Belteshasaar  (ch. 
It.  8),  has  been  stated  to  be  erroneous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is  the  king  himself,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  excel 
in  philology  so  much  as  he  did  in  military  tactics. 
Another  word,  saknu,  is  staled  to  be  used  in  a 
wrong  sense.  Whereas  the  word  really  denotes  a  high 
civil  officer,  it  is  used  in  ch.  ii.  48  to  mean  an  arch 
magician.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  presence  of 
Greek  words,  we  must  defer  our  judgment  till  we  have 
more  evidence  before  us.  The  principal  historical 
difficulties  are  with  regard  to  Belshazzar  and  Darius 
the  Mode.  The  latter  is  spoken  of  as  son  of  Ahasuerus. 
Now  if  by  Ahasuerus  is  meant  Xerxes,  and  by  Darius 
the  Mode  Darius  Hystas^s,  the  author  has  fallen  into 
a  considerable  chronological  error ;  but  as  neither  of 
the  two  kings  has  been  as  yet  identified,  the  incon- 
sistency is  only  assumed.  We  know  from  Esther  i.  1 
that  there  was  more  than  one  Ahasuerus,  and  Greek 
tradition  knows  of  more  than  one  Darius.    It  is  pes- 


nble  that  Darius,  like  Sargon,  may  some  daj  be  brought 
to  light  unexpectedly,  analhen  the  difficulty  about  the 
satraps  (ch.  vi.  1)  may  find  a  solution.  The  ^fficulty 
with  regard  to  Belsnazzar  is  not  insuperable.  (See 
Exeuraus  0.)  We  know  that  Naboniaus  had  a  sou 
named  Belshazzar,  and  that  Maraduk-sarra-usur  (pro- 
bably Belshazzar)  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  Wnen 
the  queen  speaks  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  being  Bel- 
shaczar's  father,  the  words  are  not  to  be  taken  Uierally. 
That  Daniel  lived  at  a  late  date  has  also  been  inferred 
from  the  absence  of  his  name  in  the  Ust  of  worthies 
mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xliv.  1.  It  is  not  plain  upon  what 
principles  exactly  the  list  was  drawn  up.  It  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  that  the  names  of  Ezra,  Mordeeai,  and 
Esther  should  be  omitted.  It  appears  as  if  the  writer 
selected  the  names  from  the  books  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  then  mentioned  Nehemiah  (chap, 
xlix.  13)  as  the  most  noteworthy  saint  that  is  recorded 
in  the  Hagiographa.  Of  course  Ezra  or  Daniel  would 
seem  more  naturally  mentioned  instead  of  Nehemiah : 
but  the  writer  had  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  omitted 
both  names.  But  objections  of  this  nature  are  of  no 
value,  compared  to  those  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  language  and  history  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  possible  that 
further  discoveries  will  be  made,  which  will  make  us  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  period  of  the  Exile  as  with  the 
reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  Till  then,  we  must 
suspend  a  hasty  judgment  pronouncing  this  Book  to  be 
**  obviously  "  of  a  later  date. 
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CHAPTER  l.—m  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  JehoiaJrim  Mng  of  Judah 
^  came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
onto  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it.  (^)  And 
the  LoBD  gave  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah 
into  his  hand,  with  part  of  the  vessels 
of  the  house  of  God :  which  he  carried 
into  the  land  of  Shinar  to  the  house 
of  his  god ;  and  he  brought  the  vessels 
into  the  treasure  house  of  his  god. 

(^)  And  the  king  spake  unto  Ashpenaz 
the  master  of  his  eunuchs,  that  he 
should  bring  certain  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of 
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the  princes ;  ^^^  children  in  whom  was 
no  blemish,  but  well  favoured,  and 
skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in 
knowledge,  and  understanding  science, 
and  such  as  had  ability  in  them  to 
stand  in  the  king's  palace,  and  whom 
they  might  teach  the  learning^  and  the 
tongue  of  the  Chaldeans.  <^And  the 
king  appointed  them  a  daily  provision 
of  the  king's  meat,  and  of  ^  the  wine 
which  he  drank:  so  nourishing  them 
three  years,  that  at  the  end  thereof  they 
might  stand  before  the  king.  (^>  Now 
among  these  were  of  the  children  of 


(1)  In  the  third  year. — ^Two  questions  are  in- 
volved in  this  verse.  (1)  Is  it  historically  tme  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebnchadnegzar  in  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim's  rei^  P  (2)  Does  the  lanj^nage  of  the 
verse  imply  that  he  did  so?  The  second  question  is 
rightly  answered  in  the  negative.  The  word  came  means 
weni,  as  Gen.  xlv.  17;  2  Kmgs  v.  5,  and  it  is  the  natural 
word  for  a  Hebrew  to  use  who  wrote  from  Babylon, 
and  may  be  translated  marched.  It  is  therefore  im- 
l^ied  in  this  verse  that  Nebuchadnezzar  started  from 
Babylon  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  rest  of 
the  nistory  is  easily  supplied  ^m  other  portions  of 
Scripture.  In  the  fonrtn  year  of  Jehoiakun  he  con- 
querod  Pharaoh  at  Garchemish  ( Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  then 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  (See  marginal  reference.) 
The  name  Nebuchadnezzar  is  sometimes  more  correctly 
spelt  Nebuchadrezzar,  but  no  argument  can  be  based 
upon  the  different  modes  of  spelfing  the  name,  as  the 
difficulties  of  transliteration  of  Babylonian  names  into 
Hebrew  characters  are  considerable. 

(2)  Part  of  the  vessels.— Literally,  from  one 
point  to  another.  He  did  not  take  them  all  at  once, 
out  on  different  occasions.  (On  Shinar,  see  Note,  Gen. 
X.10.) 

His  god — i.e.,  Bel-Merodach,  who  was  orig^inally 
an  Accadian  deity,  the  signification  of  the  second  part 
of  the  name  being  *'  he  that  measures  the  path  of  the 
sun."  The  planet  Jupiter  was  wor^ipped  under  this 
name.  He  was  the  tutielaiv  god  of  Babylon,  and  to  his 
honour  Nebuchadnezzar  dedicated  a  temple.  For  a 
further  description  of  this  deity  see  Baruch  vi.  14, 15. 

(3)  Ashpenaz  .  .  .  his  eunuchs— i.e.,  the 
courtiers  or  attendants  upon  the  king.  (See  marginal 
translation  of  Gen.  xzxvii .  36 ;  and  compare  Jer.  xxxix.  3, 
where  a  Bab-saris,  or  chief  of  the  courtiers,  is  men- 
tioned   See  also  Isa.  xxxix.  7.) 

The  king's  seed. — According  to  the  story  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  X.  10,  1),  Daniel  and  the  three  holy 
children  were  all  connected  with  Zedekiah.  The  con- 
text makes  this  opinion  perfectly  admissible. 

(*)  Children. — If  tne  Babylonian  customs  were 
similar  to  the  Persian,  it  is  probable  that  the  course  of 
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education  would  commence  at  an  early  age.  So  elabo- 
rate a  system  of  science  as  the  Babylonian,  whether 
theological,  astronomical,  or  magical,  would  naturally 
require  an  early  training.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  "  children  "  were  quite  young.  So  much  may 
be  inferred  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  amazement  at  what  he 
considered  to  be  Daniel's  precocious  genius  (chap.  ii.  26). 

To  stand,  i.e.,  to  act  as  courtiers  or  servants. 
(Oomp.  2  Kings  v.  25,  and  below,  verse  19.) 

Iieaming  .  .  .  Chaldeans. — Many  interesting 
specimens  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Beeords  of  the  Paet,  which  are  devoted  to  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  subjects.  Many  more  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  among  them  tbe 
large  treatise  on  magic,  which  originally  consisted  of  no 
less  than  two  hund^^d  tablets.  It  appears,  from  com- 
paring this  with  verse  19,  that  some  form  of  examina- 
tion was  held  by  the  king,  before  he  admitted  the 
courtiers  into  his  immediate  service.  The  language  of 
ChaldflBa  at  this  time  was  Semitic;  but  there  was  a 
sacred  language  in  use  besides,  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  Turanian  family.  In  both  these  langxiages  was 
Daniel  educated. 

i^)  A  daily  portion.— (Oomp.  Jer.  lii.  34.)  The 
meat  was  solid  food,  as  opposed  to  the  wine  and  ve^- 
tables  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  Babylonian 
diet.  The  food  appears  to  have  been  sent  from  the 
king's  table. 

Three  years.— The  king  appears  to  have  had  suf- 
ficient insight  into  the  extraordmary  character  of  these 
youths,  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  not  onlv  the  subjects 
of  their  studies,  but  also  the  length  of  their  course  of 
instruction.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  man 
of  far  higher  character  than  many  Assyrian  and  Babv- 
Ionian  Ungs.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  the  book, 
that  his  heart  was  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Divine 
truth,  and  that  in  the  end  he  was  brought  to  know  the 
true  God. 

(0)  Now  among  these  .  .  .*-*Four  persons  onlv 
are  mentioned  here,  because  the  narrative  of  the  book 
is  only  concerned  with  four.  Daniel  calls  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  very  four  whom  Providence  had 


J)aniel  and  hia  Fellows 


DANIEL,  I. 


refiise  the  King^a  Meat. 


Judah,  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah:  <^  unto  whom  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs  gave  names :  for  he  gave  unto 
Daniel  the  name  of  Belteshazzar ;  and 
to  Hananiahy  of  Shadrach;  and  to 
Mishael,  of  Meshach ;  and  to  Azariah, 
of  Abed-nego. 

(^)  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with 
tiie  portion  of  the  king's  meat,  nor  with 
the  wine  which  he  drank :  therefore  he 
requested  of  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
that  he  might  not  defile  himself.  <®^  Now 
God  had  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and 
tender  love  with  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs.  <^^>And  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs  said  unto  Daniel,  I  fear  mj 
lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your 
meat  and  your  drink:  for  why  should 
he  see  your  faces  ^  worse  liking  than  the 
children  which  are  of  your  *sortP  then 
shall  ye  make  me  endanger  my  head  to 
the  king. 

(U)  Then  said  Daniel  to  ^Melzar ,  whom 
the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  had  set  over 
Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah, 
(12)  Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  thee, 
ten  days ;  and  let  them  give  us  ^  pulse 
*  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink.    ^^  Then 
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let  oxir  countenances  be  looked  upon 
before  thee,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
children  that  eat  of  the  portion  of  the 
king's  meat :  and  as  thou  seest,  deal 
with  thy  servants.  (^*)  So  he  consented 
to  them  in  this  matter,  and  proved  them 
ten  days.  (^)  And  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  their  countenances  appeared  fairer 
and  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the  children 
which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat.  (^^)  Thus  Melzar  took  away  the 
portion  of  then-  meat,  and  the  wine 
that  they  should  drink ;  and  gave  them 
pulse. 

<^^)A8  for  these  four  children,  God 
gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
learning  and  wisdom :  and  ^  Daniel  had 
understanding  in  aU  Tiaions  and  dreams. 

(18)  Now  at  the  end  of  the  days  that 
the  king  had  said  he  should  bring  them 
in,  then  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
brought  them  in  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (i®)And  the  king  communed 
with  them;  and  among  tiiem  all  was 
found  none  like  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah:  therefore  stood 
they  before  the  king.  (20)And  in  all 
matters  of  ^wisdom  and  understanding, 
that  the  king  enquired  of   them,   he 


endowed  with  the  greatest  natural  Rifts  were  those  bv 
whose  constancy  and  example  the  king  was  converted. 
The  names  of  these  four  were  subsequently  changed, 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  had  l>ecome  na- 
tionalised Ohaldee  subjects.  (Oomp.  2  Kings  zxiii.  34, 
xxiT.  17.)  The  name  Belteshazzar  must  m  carefully 
distinguished  from  Belshazzar.  It  is  said  to  mean, 
protect  his  life  {bcdatsit-usur).  Daniel  appears,  if  this 
DO  the  true  meaning  of  the  name,  to  have  endeared 
himself  at  a  very  eany  period  to  Ashpenaz.  (See  chap. 
iv.  18.)  Abed-nego  is  apparently  Servant  of  Nebo, 
the  b  and  g  having  been  desig^e^y  interchanged,  on 
account  of  Azarian's  unwillingness  to  bear  a  heathen 
name.  Shadrach  and  Meshacn  have  not  as  yet  been 
explained,  but  probably  the  clue  to  their  interpretation 
is  to  be  found  m  the  last  syllable,  ach,  which  occurs 
also  in  Merodach  and  Arioch. 

(8)  Daniel  puroosed  in  his  heart.— He  was 
cautious  from  the  mst.  He  feared  that  he  might  eat 
something  that  had  been  consecrated  to  idols.  (See 
1  Cor.  viii.) 

(9)  Into  favour. — ^The  close  correspondence  between 
Daniel  and  Joseph  has  been  frequently  remarked.  Each 
findsfavonr  with  his  master,and  afterwards  withaforeig^ 
monarch.  The  ^^race  of  God  enables  each  to  overcome 
the  temptations  mto  which  his  circumstances  lead  him. 
The  acute  natural  faculties  of  each  are  miraculously  in- 
creased by  Gk)d ;  and,  lastly,  each  is  sent  into  a  foreign 
land  to  comfort  exiled  Israel  (See  Gen.  xxxix.  21 ; 
1  Kiujgs  viii.  50;  Neh.  i.  11;  Ps.  cvi.  46.)  No  less  stri- 
king is  the  resemblance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Pharaoh. 

(10)  Of  your  sort,  i.e.,  of  your  contemporaries, 
those  who  are  of  the  same  age  with  you. 


(U)  Melzar.— (See  Jn*rodt*c<ionj§  VI.)  Notaproi>er 
name  (Hamelsar),  but  a  ceUarman,  ^e  appeal  of  Danid 
to  the  chief  chamberlain  having  provecT  insufficient, 
he  applies  to  the  man  with  whom  he  was  on  more 
familiar  terms. 

(12)  Ten  days.— The  number  "ten"  is  treated  as 
a  round  number  here,  and  in  verse  20.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxi.  41.)  By  adopting  this  mode  of  life,  Daniel  re- 
sumes the  simple  aiet  commonly  used  by  his  ancestors 
previously  to  their  entering  Canaan  (Dents  xiL  15, 16, 
xxvi.  5,  9).  This  simplicity  of  life  prevailed  tiU  the 
early  times  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17, 18).  At  the 
Persian  court,  in  later  times,  Daniel  changed  his  rule  of 
life  (chap.  x.  3),  the  infirmities  of  age  beginning  to  tell 
upon  his  constitution. 

(15)  Appeared  fairer.— -Thus  was  Godb^finningto 
assert  His  power  among  the  Babylonians.  This  change 
in  the  appearance  of  Daniel  was  the  effect  of  Ms  frae 
grace,  not  of  the  meat  that  came  from  the  king's  palace. 
May  it  not  have  been  that  the  young  exiles  uiought  of 
the  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  Hi.  11),  "  Depart  ye,  depart 
ye,  go  ye  out  thence,  touch  no  unclean  thing  "  ? 

(17)  Learnixig  and  wisdom.— These  appear  to  be 
contrasted  in  this  verse.  The  former  refers  to  Uteratnre, 
and  implies  ^e  knowledge  of  secular  subjects;  the 
latter  implies  philosophy  and  theology,  and  perhaps, 
also,  an  acquaintance  with  the  meanmg  of  portents. 
Abundant  instances  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in 
the  Records  qf  ike  Fast  (see  vol.  v.,  p.  167). 

(18)  At  the.  end^of  the  days,  «.e.,  the  three 
yean  specified  in  verse  5.  Before  the  conclusion  of 
this  time,  it  appcArs  (chap.  ii.  1),  Daniel  was  enabled  to 
give  a  proof  ox  nis  wisdom.    (See  chap.  ii.  28.) 
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The  Dream 


DANIEL,  II. 


of  Neb\u:hadnezzar, 


found  them  ten  times  better  than  all 
the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  were 
in  all  his  realm. 

^^>And  Daniel  continued  even  unto 
the  fii-st  year  of  king  Cyrus. 

CHAPTEE  n.— (1)  And  in  the  second 
year  of  th^  re^n  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  dreams, where- 
with hi3  spirit  wa;.  troubled,  and-his^ 
sleep  bi^^ke  from  him.  (^^  Th^n  the 
king  ppmmanded  to  call  thq  magicians, 
and  the  astrologers,  «>nd  th^  sorcerers, 
and  the  C];Laldeans,  for  to  sjbi^w  the 
king  hi^  dreams.  Sip  they  (^me  and 
stood  before  the  king.  <^)  And  the  king 
said  unto  them,  I  have,  dreamed  a 
dr^am,  and  my  spirit  waa  troubled  to 
know  the  dream. 


a  cb.  s.  a 
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(^^  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
king  in  Synack,  "0  king,  live  for  ever: 
tell  thy  servants  the  dream,  and  we  will 
shew  tiie  interpretation. 

(5)  The  kin^  answered  and  said  to  the 
Chaldeans,  Th^thing  is  gone  from  me : 
if  ye  will  not  make  known  unto  me  the 
dream. with  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye. 
shall  be  ^^cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses 
shall  be  made  a  dunghill.  <^>  But  if  ye 
shew  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,  ye  shall  receiye  of  me  gifts  and 
^rewards  and  great  honour:  therefore 
shew  me  the  dream,  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof. 

^)  They  answered  again  and  said.  Let 
the  king  tell  14s  servants  th^  dream, 
and  we  will  shpw  the  interpretation 
of  it. 


(21)  Continued.— (See  Introduction,  §  I.)      The 

Elirase  does  not  mean  that  "  he  prophesied,"  bat  that 
e  lived  until  the  time  specified ;  oy  no  means  implying 
that  he  died  in  the  first  ^ear  of  Gyms.  This  year  is 
specified  on  account  of  its  importance  to  the  Jewish 
people  as  the  ^ear  of  their  deliverance.  We  are  led  to 
think  of  Daniel  during  this  period  holding  high  posi- 
tions in  the  courts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bekhasear,  and 
Darius,  yet  so  using  the  things  of  this  world  that  at 
the  close  of  his  life  (chap.  x.  11)  he  became  the  man 
flpreatly  beloved  by  Gk>d.  (See  Posey:  Daniel  ike 
Prophet,  pp.  21—23). 

n. 

(1)  The  seoond  year. — Nebuchadnezzar  was  pro- 
lepticallv  spoken  of  as  '*king  of  Babylon"  in  chap. 
i.l,  for  his  father  did  not  die  till  after  the  battle  of 
Garchemish.  On  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  see 
Notes  on  2  S[ings  zxiv.  1.) 

Dreams. — ^oken  of  in  verse  3  as  "  a  dream."  The 
one  dream  consisted  of  several  parts,  and  is  therefore 
spoken  of  in  the  plural.  For  the  effects  of  the  dream 
upon  the  idng's  mind,  comp.  Qen.  xli.  8. 
^  His  sleep  brake. — i.e.,  his  sleep  finished.  A 
similar  use  of  the  word  occurs  chap.  vi.  18 ;  Esther  vi.  1. 
llie  anxiety  which  the  vision  caused  him  prevented 
him  from  sleeping  asain.  And  no  wonder.  The  battle 
of  Garchemish,  which  forced  Egypt  to  retire  within  her 
ancient  frontiers,  had  indeed  made  Nebuchadnezzar 
master  of  all  the  district  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  there 
was  a  growing  power  northward  of  him,  the  Median, 
which  he  may  nave  dreaded,  though  at  this  time  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  it,  and  this  may  have  increased  his 
alarm,  and  led  him  to  feel  some  presentiment  of  evil. 

(2)  Magicians.  —  Heb.  chartwmmim,  so  called, 
most  probably,  from  the  pencO  or  stylus  with  which 
they  wrote.  The  word  is  elsewhere  used  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians.  (See  Schrader,  KeH-Inechriften,  p.  26; 
Becords  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

Astrologers. — Heb.  culksha'phim,  a  name  derived 
from  the  whisperings  or  mutterings  made  by  them 
while  employed  in  their  incantatiens.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Daniel  only. 

Sorcerers. — Heb.  inekashehaphim;  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Pentateuch  both  as  nude  and  female,  (e.^.  Dent.. 


xviii.  10).  They  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (chap,  zlvii. 
9, 12)  as  prevalent  in  the  Babylon  of  his  days.  Pro- 
bably the  Ghaldseans  spoken  of  in  this  verse  did  not 
form  a  separate  class  of  magicians,  but  denoted  the 
priests,  such  as  those  mentioned  Herod,  i.  181,  and  was 
contained  in  the  first  class  of  magicians  mentioned  in 
the  verse.  It  appears  that  Daniel  excelled  (chap.  i.  17) 
in  all  classes  of  magic  learning,  whether  it  required  a 
knowledge  of  "  learning,  wisdom,  or  dreams." 

(3)  I  have  dreamed.— It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  king  had  really  forgotten  his  dream,  or 
whether  he  only  pretended  to  have  done  so  in  order  that 
he  might  prove  the  skill  of  his  wise  meiL  The  conduct 
of  the  Ghaldseans  (verse  10)  makes  the  latter  hypothesis 
possible.  However,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
IS  stated  about  the  anxious  condition  of  the  king's  mind 
to  assume  that  he  remembered  a  portion  of  the  dream, 
but  that  he  had  lost  the  general  outline  of  it. 

(^)  In  Syriack.— Probably  a  fresh  title,  indicating 
to  the  copyist  that  the  Ghaldee  portion  of  the  book 
begins  here.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  portion 
of  the  book  (chap.  ii.  4 — ^vii.)  is  a  Ghaldee  translation 
of  an  original  Hebrew  work,  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  conjecture.  God  is  about  to  reveal  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Grentile  world,  and  therefore  a  Gkntilo 
language  is  used  as  the  vehicle  of  the  revelation.  (Sec 
1  Tim.  ii,  3,  4 ;  Matt.  ii.  1,  2). 

Live  for  ever. — For  this  common  form  of  saluta- 
tion, comp.  chaps,  iii.  9,  v.  10,  &c. 

(^)  Is  gone  from,  me.— This  difficult  word,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  very  uncertain,  appears  only  here 
and  verse  8.  It  seems  to  mean,  "  The  order  has  been 
published  by  me  (comp.  Esther  viL  7 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23),  and 
therefore  cannot  be  recalled." 

Cut  in  pieces. — This  was  by  no  means  an  un. 
common  form  of  punishment:  (See  Smithes  Asswr- 
hanipal,  pp.  137,  245.) 

(^r  Bewards.— A  word  of  uncertain  meaning.  It 
occurs  again  chap.  v.  17,  and  probably  is  correctly 
rendered. 

(7)  Let  the  king  tell.—The  request  was  reason- 
able enough,  according  to  the  principles  of  Babylonian 
sorcery.  Nebuchadnezzar's  doubts,  however,  were 
awakened,  and  he  was  not  sure  of  the  veracity  of  his 
magicians.      He  speaks  with   great   common   sense 
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Interpret  it^  are  Judged  to  Die. 


<^)  The  Mng  answered  and  said,  I 
know  of  certainty  that  ye  would  ^  gain 
the  time,  because  ye  see  the  thing  is 
gone  from  me.  W  But  if  jfi  will  not 
make  known  unto  m^  the  dr^am,  tkere^ 
18  hut  one  decree  for  you :  for  ye  have 
prepared  lying  and  corrupt  words  to 
speak  before  me,f  till  the  time  be 
changed :  theitefore  tell  nie  the  dream, 
and  I  shall  know  that  ye  can  shew  me 
the  interpi^etation  thereof. 

(10)  The  Chaldeans  angwered  before  the 
king,  and  ^Bidy  There  i^  not  a  man  upon 
the  earth  that  can  shew  the  king's 
matter :  therefore  there  i^  no  king,  lord, 
nor  ruler,  that  p^ked  such  things  at  any 
magician,  or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean. 
<^)  And  itisB,  rare  thing  that  the  king 
requireth>  and  there  is  none  other  that 
can  shew  it  before  the  king,  except 
the  gods,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with 
flesh. 

(12)  -poT  this  cause  the  king  was  angry 
and  very  furious,  and  commanded  to 


I  OluUiL,teir. 


S  Cbald,  returned. 


Or.  ektsf  mar- 
MhoL 


Cihald.,  chief  of 
tke  txeeutionen, 
or  Blaugktermen. 


CbAld.,  tnm  &e- 
fortQod. 


Or,  Ikat  they 
Bhoutd  not  d«- 
9troy  Daniel,  Ac. 


destroy  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
(1^)  And  the  decree  went  forth  that  the 
wise  men  should  be  slain;  and  they 
sought  Daniel  and  his  fellows  to  l>e 
slain. 

(w)Then  Daniel  ^answered  with  counsel 
and  wisdom  to  Arioch  the  ^^captain  of 
the  king's  guard,  which  was  gone  forth 
to  slay  the  wise  men  of  Babylon :  ^^  he 
answered  and  said  to  Arioch  the  king's 
captain.  Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty 
from  the  king  P  Then  Arioch  made  the 
thing  known  to  Daniel.  (i^^Then  Daniel 
went  in,  and  desired  of  the  king  that 
he  would  give  him  time,  and  that  he 
would  shew  the  king  the  interpretation. 
<i'^  Then  Daniel  went  to  his  house,  and 
made  the  thing  known  to  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  his  companions  : 
(18)  that  they  would  desire  mercies  *of  the 
Grod  of  heaven  concerning  this  secret; 
^  that  Daniel  and  his  fellows  should  not 
perish  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  m^n  of 
Babylon. 


(yerse  9),  "  If  yon  can  tell  me  the  dream,  I  sliall  be 
snre  that  jonr  interpretation  is  correct." 

(8)  Gain  time.— They  hoped  that  by  continual 
postponement  they  woold  induce  the  kinc^  to  let  the 
matter  pass  oyer ;  or,  if  not,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
wheedle  the  dream  out  of  him, 

(9)  Thdre  is  but  one  decree.— He  refers  to  the 
decree  mentioned  yerse  5,  that  both  the  dream  and 
the  interpretation  must  be  told.  These  two  things 
must  go  together,  for  they  form  the  subject  of  one 
decree. 

Te  have  prepared  ...  be  changed — Le„ 
*'  you  naye  made  an  agreement  amon^  yourselyes  to 
postpone  the  matter  till  a  more  lucky  time  for  explain- 
mg  the  dream  shall  come."  On  Eastern  notions  about 
fortunate  days,  comp.  Esther  iii.  7  and  the  standard 
inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  towurds  the  end. 

0-^)  No  king. — ^A  further  argument  of  the  wise 
men,  offering  a  delicate  flattery  to  the  king,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  assuming  as  a  proof  of  their  wisdom,  that 
cXl  possibilities  had  been  already  submitted  to  them. 
"  Because  no  king,"  they  say,  "  has  left  any  precedent 
for  such  a  request,  therefore  the  thing  is  impossible." 

(11)  A  rare  thing— i.e.,  a  difficult  matter.  The 
difficulty  is  so  great,  that  the  gods  whose  dwdling  is 
not  with  flesh  are  alone  able  to  solye  it.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  a  doctrine  of  Babylonian  theology, 
according  to  which  eycry  man  from  his  birth  onwund 
had  a  sfjecial  deity  attached  to  him  as  his  protector. 
It  liyed  in  him,  or  "  dwelt  with  flesh,"  as  the  wise  men 
here  remark.  The  deity,  being  united  to  the  man, 
became  a  ]^rtaker  of  human  in&rmities.  For  instance, 
it  was  subject  to  the  action  of  eyil  spirits,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  spirits  of  sickness  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  might  injure  the  {jerson  whom  it  was  bound  to 

Srotect.  Ijyen  these  deities,  the  wise  men  urge,  cannot 
o  what  the  king  requires.  Such  wisdom  belongs  only 
to  the  gods  whose  dwelling  is  apart  from  man.  (See 
Lenormant,  La  Magie,  pp.  181—1^.) 


(12)  7]iig  order  to  massacre  the  wise  men  extended 
^yparently  only  to  those  who  were  resident  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  they  had  a  fixed  habitation.  Though 
Darnel  had  been  already  trained  in  their  schools,  he  had 
not  as  yet  been  appointed  "  a  wise  man."  Howeyer,  being 
a  student,  his  death  was  implied  in  the  general  order, 
which,  as  appears  from  yerse  1^,  had  already  beg^un  to 
be  executed 

(14)  Arioch.— See  Note  on  Gen.  xiy.  1. 

(U)  So  hasty. — ^Literally,  why  is  this  severe  decree 
of  the  king  f  By  this  question  Daniel  wished  Arioch 
to  understand  tnat  after  all  the  matter  was  not  im- 
possible, as  the  wise  men  had  stated  it  to  be. 

(16)  Daniel  went  in.— Two  characteristics  of  the 
prophet  strike  us,  which  distinguish  the  one  who  trusts 
in  God's  help  from  those  who  reUed  entirely  upon  their 
secular  wisdom.  (1)  The  courage  of  Daniel,  which  led 
him  to  yenture  into  the  kind's  presence  upon  a  humane 
errand.  (2)  His  humility,  in  asking  the  king  to  giye 
him  time.  The  wise  men  regarded  tne  whole  matter  as 
an  impossibility,  and  treated  it  as  such,  not  eyen  asking 
for  any  extension  of  time.  But  the  faith  of  Dani^ 
inspired  him  with  this  courageous  humility,  and  was 
amply  rewarded. 

We  are  not  told  in  so  many  words  that  this  extension 
of  time  was  panted,  or,  that  Daniel  undertook  to  show 
more  than  uie  interpretation  of  the  dream.  A  true 
account  of  what  happened  can  onlj^  be  gathered  by 
reading  yerses  18  and  28  by  the  side  of  this  yerse. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  narratiyes 
of  scripture  are  related  in  a  yery  condensed  form, 
fuller  details  being  added  afterwards.  (See  yerse  24, 
Note.) 

OS)  The  Gk>d  of  heaven.— We  meet  with  this 
title  of  Almifirhty  QkA  for  the  first  time  in  Gen.  xxiy. 


7.  After  the  Oaptiyity,  it  frequently  designates  the 
true  God  as  contrastea  with  the  heathen  ^)ds.  (See 
Ezra  i.  2,  Neh.  i.  5,  Ps.  cxxxyi.  26.)  It  is  used  by 
Daniel  in  this  sense  in  this  yerse. 
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He  is  taken  to  the  King, 


<^)  Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto 
Daniel  in  a  night  vision.  Then  Daniel 
blessed  the  God  of  heaven.  <^)  Daniel 
answered  and  said,  ''Blessed  be  the  name 
of  God  for  ever  and  ever :  for  wisdom 
and  might  are  his :  ^^>  and  he  changeth 
the  times  and  the  seasons :  he  removeth 
kinffs,  and  setteth  up  kinffs :  he  ^veth 
wislom  unto  the  wke7a£d  knowledge 
to  them  that  know  understanding: 
<^>he  revealeth  .the  deep  and  secret 
things:  he  knoweth  what  is  in  the 
darkaess,  and  the  light  dwelleth  with 
him.  (^)  I  thank  thee,  and  praise  thee, 
O  thou  God  of  my  fathers,  who  hast 
given  me  wisdom  and  might,  and  hast 
made  known  unto  me  now  what  we 
desired  of  thee  :  for  thou  hast  now 
made  known  unto  us  the  king's  matter. 

(M)  Therefore  Daniel  went  in  unto 
Arioch,  whom  the  king  had  ordained  to 


a  Pfl.  lU.  9  ft  lis. 
18. 


6.0.008. 


1    C3ttl(L,   That  1 
havefoitnd. 


S  CbRld.,  chiUtreit 
of  the  captivity  o/ 
Judah. 


destroy  the  wise  men  of  Babylon :  he 
went  and  said  thus  unto  him ;  Destroy 
not  the  wise  men  of  Babylon :  bring  me 
in  before  the  king,  and  I  will  shew  imto 
the  king  the  interpretation.  (^)  Then 
Arioch  brought  in  Daniel  before  the 
king  in  haste,  and  said  thus  unto  him, 
^  I  have  found  a  man  of  the  ^  captives  of 
Judah,  that  will  make  known  unto  the 
king  the  interpretation. 

(28)  The  king  answered  and  said  to 
Daniel,  whose  name  loas  Belteshazzar, 
Art  thou  able  to  make  known  unto  me 
the  dream  which  I  have  seen,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  9 

^^^  Daniel  answered  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  said.  The  secret  which 
the  king  hath  demanded  cannot  the 
wise  men,  the  astrologers,  the  magicians, 
the  soothsayers,  shew  unto  the  king; 
(^)but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that 


0»)  Night  vision.— Not  in  a  dream,  bat  literally  in 
a  rision ;  bat  that  Daniel  saw  a  repetition  of  the  king's 
dream  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  words.  We  know 
from  Nam.  zii.  6  that  Qod  was  pleased  to  reveal  the 
tnith  both  by  dreams  and  by  yisions. 

(^)  Blessed  be  the  name*— Daniel's  prayer  is  for 
the  most  part  framed  npon  the  model  of  scriptaral 
hmgoafi^,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  have 
been  adapted  to  their  own  special  needs  by  later  pioos 
servants  of  Qod.  The  Dozolocry,  with  wnich  it  com. 
menoes,  is  foonded  apon  the  litargical  formula  con- 
elading  Ps.  xli.,  the  sabstance  of  it  being  repeated  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  5). 

(81)  Changeth  time8-n.&»  He  orders  the  events 
which  oocnr  at  different  times  and  seasons.  Daniel 
refers  to  the  dream  which  had  been  recently  revealed 
to  him,  in. which  the  changes  of  future  times  and  sea- 
sons were  depicted  in  so  marvelloas  a  way.  "  Times  '* 
are  opposed  to  *'  seasons/'  as  circumstances  of  time  may 
be  contrasted  with  epochs  of  time.  (Oomp.  chap.  viL  12.) 

He  removeth.-~Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  8, 
Wisdom    .    .    .— Gomp.  Jer.  xxzii  19. 
The  wise — ».e.,  wise  men  generally.     Wise  men 
become  what  they  are,  not  through  their  own  study  and 
natural  ability,  but  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  GKkL 

(82)  He  reveiQeth.— Gomp.  Job  xii.  22. 
He  knoweth.— Comp.  Ps.  czzxix.  12. 

The  light  dwelleth.— Perhaps  "illumination" 
rather  than  "  light "  expresses  the  actual  meaning.  Man 
himself  requires  illumination  from  an  external  source. 
This  source  is  Qod,  the  **  sun  of  man's  soul,"  in  Wliom 
light  dwells  as  if  He  were  a  x>alace,  and  in  "  His  light 
do  we  see  light "  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9). 

(23)  Who  hast  given  me.— The  Hebrew  perfect 
represents  what  has  aheady  occurred  and  still  con- 
tinues. (See  Jer.  ii.  2.)  lAie  wisdom  spoken  of  here 
does  not  refer  to  the  dream,  but  to  the  same  subjects 
as  in  chap.  i.  7. 

God  of  my  fathers.— Gomp.  1  Kings  xviii.  36, 
Ps.  cv.  God  dealt  gloriously  with  Israel  of  old.  He 
continues  to  be  faithful  to  His  promises  to  Israel  by 
blessing  Daniel's  education  in  secular  subjects,  and 
finally  by  the  dre«DL    Observe  that  to  Daniel  each 


appears  alike  supernatural,  his  proficiency  in  Ghaldean 
wisdom,  and  his  skill  in  Interpreting  dreams. 

(84)  Therefore — i.e.,  now  that  he  knows  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation.  Daniel  approached  the  king 
through  Arioch,  for  it  is  probable  toat  the  Babylonian 
custom,  like  the  Persian  (Esther  v.  1)  or  Median 
(Herod,  i.  99),  did  not  permit  any  persons  except  the 
principal  ofiicers  of  state  to  have  direct  access  to  the 
royal  presence.  We  must  suppose  that  in  verse  16 
(mere  see  Note)  Daniel  approached  the  king  as  he  does 
here,  through  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

Destroy  not. — Observe  Daniel's  humanity  towards 
his  heathen  teachers.  It  was  owing  to  his  intercession 
only  that  the  king's  decree  was  not  carried  out.  (See 
Ezek.  xiv.  14.) 

(85)  I  have  found. — It  is  not  strictly  true  that 
Arioch  had  diligently  searched  for  any  interpreters  of  the 
king's  dream.  However,  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  verses  16,  24,  warrant  the  language  which  he  uses. 

(^)  Whose  name  was  Belteshazzar.— A  paren- 
thetic clause,  introduced  to  remind  the  reader  that  by 
this  name  oidy  Daniel  was  known  to  the  king.  (Gomp. 
chap.  iv.  8.) 

Art  thou  able.— The  king  does  not  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  person  of  Daniel.  He  liad,  in  fact, 
only  recently  (chap.  i.  19,  20)  examined  him  in  '*  mat- 
ters of  wisdom  and  understanding."  What  surprises 
him  is,  that  after  the  wise  and  experienced  had  failed  to 
tell  him  his  dream,  one  so  young  and  a  mere  novice 
should  8i)i;ceed. 

(27)  The  secret  .  .  .—In  this  and  the  next  verse 
Daniel  justifies  the  astonishment  of  the  king,  and  ex- 
plains to  him  that  what  the  wise  men  had  stated  was 
perfectly  true.  The  "gods  whose  dwelling  was  with 
flesh"  (see  Note  on  verse  11)  could  not  reveal  the 
secret,  but  there  was  a  C^od  in  heaven  who  had  made  it 
known.  Daniel  here  teaches  us  what  Scripture  lays 
down  elsewhere  (Gen.  xx.  3,  xli.  16,  25,  28 ;  Num.  xxii 
35),  that  all  power  of  prediction  is  to  be  excluded  from 
heathen  gods,  and  is  possessed  by  wise  men  only  so  far 
as  they  acquire  it  through  the  God  of  heaven. 

(28)  Visions  of  thy  head.— GaUed  "  thoughts," 
verse  ^,  which  were  the  natural  means  through  which 
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T/ie  King's  Dream. 


revealeth  secrets,  and  ^maketh  known 
to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  what  shall 
be  in  the  latter  dajs.  Thy  dream,  and 
the  visions  of  thy  head  npon  thy  bed, 
are  these ;  <^)As  for  thee,  O  king,  thy 
thoughts  '  came  into  thy  mind  upon  thy 
bed,  what  should  come  to  pass  here- 
after :  and  he  that  revealeth  secrets 
maketh  known  to  thee  what  shall  come 
to  pass.  ^^^  But  as  for  me,  this  secret 
is  not  revealed  to  me  for  any  wisdom 
that  I  have  more  than  any  living,  but 
far  their  sakes  that  shall  make  Imown 
the  interpretation  to  the  king,  and  that 
thou  mightest  know  the  thoughts  of 
thy  heart. 

(31)  Thou,  O  king,  'sawest,  and  behold 
a  great  image.  This  great  image,  whose 
brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before 
thee ;  and  the  form  thereof  wcbs  terrible. 
<32)  This  image's  head  was  of  fine  gold, 
his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  his 
belly  and  his  *  thighs  of  brass,  (^)his 
legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and 
jpBjrt  of  clay.     <^*)  Thou  sawest  till  that 


ICbAld.,  Hot*  nuufe 
knowii. 


2  Otaald^  came  «|>. 


3  Chnld^  watt 
ing. 


4  Or^  tides. 


5  Or,  wkieh  WM 
fwt  in  hand* :  as 
ver.  45. 


a  stone  was  cut  out  ^without  hands, 
which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet 
that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake 
them  to  pieces.  <^)  Then  was  the  iron, 
the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the 
gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and 
became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshingfloors ;  and  the  wind  carried 
them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for 
them:  and  the  stone  that  smote  the 
image  became  a  great  mountain,  and 
filled  the  whole  earth.  (»)  This  is  the 
dream;  and  we  will  tell  the  interpre- 
tation thereof  before  the  king. 

(37)  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings : 
for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee 
a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and 
glory.  <^)And  wheresoever  the  children 
of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he 
given  into  thine  hand,  and  hath  made 
thee  ruler  over  them  all.  Thou  art  this 
head  of  gold.  <^>  And  after  thee  shall 
arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee, 
and  another  third  kingdom  of  brass. 


the  sapematnral  revelation  was  communicated.  These 
**  came "  into  his  mind  without  his  forcing  them  upon 
liimself.  He  was  thinking  of  other  thmgs,  furtner 
conquests,  perhaps,  and  the  like,  but  these  thoughts 
came  from  a  higher  source. 

(29)  Hereafter — Le,,  in  the  course  of  history,  not 
onlv  in  the  Messianic  days. 

(30)  por  any  wisdom — Le,,  by  reason  of  any 
wisdom  of  his  own,  but  "  for  the  sake  of  the  king." 

(81)  A  great  image, — Properly,  one  great  image. 
This  is  one  important  feature  in  the  vision.  The  image, 
though  representing  many  things,  was  itself  only 
"one."  (See  Note  on  verse  1.)  That  the  image  was  of 
human  form  is  evident  from  the  further  descriptions  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  given  in  verses  32,  33,  42. 
The  "g^atness"  of  the  image  implies  the  magnificence 
and  size  of  it.  As  will  be  snortly  seen,  throughout  the 
various  parts  it  represented  the  many  complex  phases 
of  the  one  history  of  the  world. 

(32)  Breast  .  .  .-—It  should  be  remarked  that 
though  many  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  image 
are  mentioned,  Daniel  regards  the  whole  thing  as  made 
up  of  only  four  parts,  each  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
four  metals.  Similarly  he  shows  the  nistory  of  the 
world  in  its  relation  to  Gk)d's  people,  complicated 
though  it  may  be  and  varied  in  its  aspect,  consists  of 
no  more  than  four  principal  parts.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  by  the  additional  matter  mentioned  verses  41,  42, 
certain  minor  complications  of  history  are  intended, 
which,  however,  do  not  interfere  with  the  fourfold 
division  of  which  the  outline  is  here  given. 

(34)  Thou  sawest.— Literally,  the  king  ifccp*  on 
gazing  in  wonder  at  the  image. 

(85)  Like  the  chaff.— This  language  recalls  Fs.  i.  4, 
ii.  9.  It  is  emblematic  of  Divine  judgments,  as  Isa. 
zli.  15,  16;  Jer.  11.  33,  &c.  Oomp.  with  this  the 
description  of  the  Judgment,  chap.  vii.  9 — 14.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  stone  did  not  crush  the  head,  breast,  or 


loins  of  the  body.  These  became  fragments  by  falling 
when  the  feet  were  broken.    (Comp.  chap.  vii.  12.) 

(30)  We-n.&,  Daniel  and  his  three  rriends,  for  to 
their  intercession  (verses  17,  18)  the  revelation  was  due. 

(37, 38)  Interpretation  of  tiie  vision.  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  the  head ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  the  first  of  the 
four  kingdoms  which  are  denoted  by  the  image.  His 
kingdom  was  the  largest  that  the  world  had  till  then 
known ;  in  fact,  a  writer  cited  by  Josephus  (Ap.  i.  20), 
compares  him  to  Hercules.  We  find  a  similar  allusion 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  servants 
Jer.  xxvii.  6,  zxviii.  14.  The  title  of  *'  king  of  kings  " 
is  also  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Ezekiel  (chap, 
xxvi.  7).  We  are  therefore  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  the  first  of  the  four  empires.  It  is  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in 
every  sense  the  head,  being  the  actual  founder  of  it, 
and  its  mainstay  during  his  long  reign  of  forty-three 
years. 

(39)  Another  kingdom.— These  words  make  it 
dear  that  by  "  the  king  "  in  the  last  verse  **  kingdom  " 
was  meant;  or,  in  other  words,  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
identified  with  his  kingdom  (comp.  chap.  vii.  5,  viii. 
3,  20).  The  second  kingdom  is  the  Medo-Persian  (as 
appears  more  fully  below,  Exe.  E).  The  inferiority  is 
to  DO  found  in  the  divided  character  of  that  empire,  as 
compared  with  the  massive  solidity  of  its  predecessor. 
This  is  signified  in  the  image,  partly  by  the  inferiority 
of  the  metal,  silver  instead  of  gold,  and  partiy  by  the 
symbol  of  division,  the  two  breasts  opposed  to  the  one 
head.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  m  other  respects, 
such  as  extent  of  territory  and  duration  of  empire,  the 
Medo-Persian  far  exceeded  the  Babylonian  kingdom. 

Another  third. — The  metal  implies  a  certain  in- 
feriority, but  the  phrase  **  shall  bear  rule  over  the  whole 
earth  "  speaks  of  an  empire  that  extended  further  than 
the  preceding.  This  is  the  Grsco-Macedonian  Empire 
(see  jBbc.  E,  and  comp.  chap.  vii.  6,  viii.  5 — 7). 
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which  shall  bear  role  over  all  the  earth. 
<^)And  the  fourth  kiDsrdom  shall  be 
strong  w  iron:  forasmuch  as  iion 
breaketh  in  pieces  and  snbdueth  all 
things:  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all 
these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  braise. 
(^)And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet 
and  toes,  part  of  potters'  clay,  and  part 
of  u-on,  the  kingdom  shaU  be  divided ; 
but  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength 
of  the  iron,  forasmuch  as  thou  sawest 
the  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.  t^>And 
as  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron, 
and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  shall 
be  partly  strong,  and  paHly  ^broken, 
t^)  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed 
with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  seed  of  men :  but  they 
shall  not  cleave '  one  to  another,  even 


1  Or,  Wme. 
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9  CbM\d^  after  this. 


as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  ^^^^  And 
in  ^the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the 
God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  'which 
shall  never  be  destroyed :  and  the  ^  king- 
dom shall  not  be  left  to  other  people, 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
for  ever.  <^^  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest 
that  the  stone  was  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain ^without  hands,  and  that  it  brake 
in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold ;  the  great  God 
hath  made  known  to  the  Ung  what 
shall  come  to  pass  ^  hereafter :  and  the 
dream  is  certam,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  sure. 

<^)Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell 
upon  his  face,  and  worshipped  Daniel, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  ofier 


(^)  And  the  fourth.— It  should  be  observed  that 
the  description  of  this  kingdom  is  much  fuller  thui 
those  of  the  preceding  empires.  The  same  fact  will 
be  remarked  in  the  later  visions  (chap.  vii.  7,  8, 19,  20). 

Breaketh  all  things.— Remembering  that  the 
compurison  is  between  iron  and  the  fourth  empire,  this 
I)ortion  of  the  vision  implies  that  the  Roman  empire, 
which  is  here  intended  (see  Exe.  E),  will  crush  out  all 
traces  that  remain  of  preceding  empires,  just  as  iron  is 
capable  of  breaking  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  Of  the 
second  and  third  empires,  each  borrowed  something 
from  that  which  preceded  it.  The  fourth  empire  intro. 
duces  a  new  system,  and  a  new  civilisation. 

(^)  Shall  be  divided.— The  meaning  seems  to 
be, "  notwithstanding  that  there  will  be  inwud  divisions 
in  this  last  empire,  as  is  signified  bj  tiie  divisions,  first 
into  two  legs,  then  into  two  feet,  and  lastly  into  ten 
toes,  yet  the  outward  character  of  it  will  be  the  strength 
of  iron." 

(^)  So  the  kingdom.— This  strength,  however,  is 
only  apparent.  There  are  certain  discordant  elements 
in  the  fourth  empire.  These  are  here  represented  by 
the  iron  and  day,  which  cannot  be  made  to  cohere. 

(43)  Seed  of^  men.— The  great  obscurity  of  this 
verse  is  partially  cleared  by  a  reference  to  Jer.  xxxi.  27. 
Daniel  appears  to  be  contrasting  what  man  is  en- 
deavouring to  accomplish  by  his  own  efPorts  with  that 
which  the  God  of  heaven  (verse  44)  will  carry  out. 
Man  will  form  his  plans  for  uniting  the  discordant 
parts  of  this  empire,  by  encouraging  marriages  between 
the  royal  famines  that  rule  the  various  component 
kingdoms.     (Gomp.  chap.  xi.  6, 17,  Notes.) 

(^)  In  the  days  of  these  kings.— Yet  no  kings 
have  been  mentioned  hitherto.  They  must  therefore 
correspond  to  the  toes  of  the  image.  (Gomp.  chap, 
vii.  24.)  It  appears  therefore  that  while  this  fourth 
kingdom  still  contrives  to  exist  in  some  modified  form, 
whue  its  component  parts  are  in  a  state  of  war  and 
turmoil,  the  kmgdom  of  Grod  shall  come.  (Gomp.  chap, 
vii.  25—27.) 

God  of  heaven.- (See  verse  18). 

(tf)  The  stone  out  out  of  the  mountain.— 
The  mountain  was  not  mentioned  in  verse  34.  In  the 
language  of  prophecy,  it  must  mean  Mount  Zion,  which 
appears  in  ower  passages  to  be  closely  connected  with 


the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom,  e,g„  Isa.  ii.  2;  Fs.  1.2. 
The  stone  is  set  free  from  this  mountain,  and  as  it  rolls 
on  in  its  destructive  course,  overthrows  all  the  kine- 
doms  of  the  world,  and  becomes  a  mountain  which  fills 
the  whole  earth.  The  Messiah  is  elsewhere  spoken  of 
under  the  figure  of  a  stone  (Isa.  zxviii.  16;  Matt, 
zxi.  42).  The  phrase  '*  cut  without  hands  "  rafers  to  the 
supernatural  agency  by  which  the  stone  accomplishes 
its  work.  The  stone  is  now  rolling,  as  the  Jdngdora  of 
Qod  spreads  further  and  further  day  by  day.  The 
image  is  stiU  standing,  the  stone  has  not  yet  fallen 
upon  it.  When  that  moment  arrives,  and  not  till  then, 
**  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Ghrist "  (Rev.  xi.  J5). 

Throughout  the  vision  we  must  notice  one  great  con* 
trast.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  image,  which,  of 
course,  was  weak,  by  reason  of  being  formed  of  such 
incongruous  elements,  composed  of  the  most  precious 
metals  at  the  top,  while  the  lower  parts  ended  in  *'  miry 
clay" — ^in  fact,  the  image  was  top-heavy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  stone,  an  emblem  of  strength 
and  solidity,  single,  notwithstanding  the  countless 
atoms  which  unite  in  forming  it,  growing  in  strength, 
as  it  continues  its  historic  course  till  it  becomes  a 
mountain,  the  type  of  all  that  is  solid  and  indestructible. 
And  one  further  point  of  contrast  must  be  noted.  While 
one  earthlv  empire  passes  into  another  as  insensibly 
as  the  head  yields  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  as  this 
passes  into  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet,  without  any 
discontinuity— that  is,  as  empire  after  empire  passes 
away,  while  the  history  of  the  world  remains  continuous 
— such  is  not  the  case  with  the  stone.  1  he  work  that  it 
does  is  instantaneous.  The  moment  it  falls  on  the  feet 
of  the  image  the  whole  collapses,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  history  of  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  Such  is  the 
relation  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  stands  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  Th^  aiie  all  transient,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  strengtn,  and  their  history  will 
cease,  as  soon  as  the  "  stone  shall  fall  and  grind  them 
to  powder  "  (Matt.  xxi.  44). 

(M)  Worshipped.- This  act  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  such  as  are  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxiii.  7 ;  1  Elings  i.  16.  The  Hebrew  word  employed 
here  is  alwavs  used  {e.g.,  Isa.  xlvi.  6)  of  laying  adora- 
tion to  an  iaoL    Probably  the  king  imagined  that  the 
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an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him. 
W  The  king  answered  unto  Daniel,  and 
saidy  Of  a  truth  it  is,  that  your  God  is 
a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings, 
and  a  revealer  of  secrets,  seeing  thou 
couldest  reveal  this  secret.  (^)  Then 
the  king  made  Daniel  a  great  man,  and 
gave  him  many  great  gifts,  and  made 
him  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of 
Babylon,  and  'chief  of  the  governors 
over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
(^)  Then  Daniel  requested  of  the  king, 
and  he  set  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  over  the  affidrs  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon :  but  Daniel  sat  in  the 
gate  of  the  king. 

CHAPTEE  ni.—(i)  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  whose 
height  wds  threescore  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  thereof  six  cubits :  he  set  it 
up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province 
of  Babylon, 

(2)  Then    Nebuchadnezzar    the    king 


a  cb.4.9i 
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sent  to  gather  together  the  princes,  the 
governors,  and  the  captains,  the  judges, 
the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the 
sheriff,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vinces, to  come  to  the  dedication  of  the 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
had  set  up.  ^^^  Then  the  princes,  the 
governors,  and  captains,  the  judges,  the 
treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the  sheriffs, 
and  all  the  rulers  of  the  provinces,  were 
gathered  together  unto  the  dedication 
of  the  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  had  set  up ;  and  they  stood  before 
the  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
set  up. 

(^)  Then  an  herald  cried  ^  aloud.  To 
you  ^it  is  commanded,  O  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  ^^^  that  at  what  time  ye 
hear  the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  ^  ^dulcimer,  and 
all  Mnds  of  musick,  ye  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  hath  set  up:  <^)and 
whoso  falleth  not  down  and  worshippeth 


gods  were  dwelling  in  Daniel  in  a  higher  sense  from 
that  in  which  they  dwelt  with  his  other  wise  men,  and 
worshipped  them  on  account  of  the  manrellons  reve- 
lation which  they  had  vouchsafed  to  him  through  the 
means  of  Daniel. 

Oblation. — ^That  is,  the  unbloody  offering  customary 
among  the  Babylonians;  some  honour  different  from 
the  present  mentioned  in  verse  48. 

(^)  God  of  gods. — He  does  not  acknowledge 
Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  but  deems  Him  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon. 

(48)  The  Province.— According  to  chap.  iii.  2, 
the  Babylonian  empire  consisted  of  several  provinces, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  ruler  or  ShiUon,  Daniel  be- 
came ruler  of  this  one  proyince  of  Babylon.  What  the 
other  office  was  to  which  he  was  advanced  may  possibly 
be  explained  when  further  discoveries  have  been  made. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  inexplicable. 

(«)  Over  the  affkirs.— Compare  Neh.  ii.  16;  Esther 
iii.  9.  These  holy  children,  it  appears  from  this  verse, 
were  satraps,  under  Daniel's  supervision. 

Gate  of  the  king.— Compare  Esther  iii.  2,  &c. 
Daniel  was  of  higher  rank  than  his  three  friends,  and 
was  therefore  admitted  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
palace. 

ni. 

An  important  addition  appears  in  both  Greek 
Versions  of  Daniel,  in  accordance  with  which  the  event 
recorded  in  this  chapter  took  place  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Whence  the  tradition  arose 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was  certainly  unknown  to 
Josephus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  date  was 
added  by  the  translators,  on  account  of  their  supposing 
the^  erection  of  the  im^e  to  be  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  However,  this  is  improbable,  as 
the  siege  itself  was  not  finished  till  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xzv.  8).  It  has  also  been 
conjectured  that  the  statue  was  one  of  the  king  himself. 
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erected  in  commemoration  of  some  gpreat  victories  re- 
cently won  by  him.  This  b  not  impossible;  but, 
partly  from  the  mention  of  the  sacred  numbers,  6,  60, 
partly  from  the  language  of  verses  12,  14,  18,  20,  it 
appears  more  probable  that  the  image  was  erected  in 
honour  of  some  god.  There  is  no  doubt  (see  ^Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  v.,  p.  113)  that  this  king  did  erect  an 
image  of  Bel  Merodach.  Possibly  we  have  in  this 
chapter  a  parallel  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  image. 

(1)  An  image. — If  this  image  was  made  after  the 
manner  described  (Isa.  xliv.  9-- 20),  the  bodv  was 
formed  of  wood,  and  the  whole,  when  properly  shaped, 
was  covered  with  thin  plates  of  g^ld.  As  the  height  of 
the  whole  is  disproportionate  to  the  width,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  height  of  the  pedestal  on  whidi  the 
image  stood  is  included  under  the  sixty  cubits. 

Plain  of  Dura. — The  older  commentators  identi- 
fied this  place  with  various  sites,  some  north,  some 
east  of  Babylon.  Recent  discoveries  place  it  nearer 
to  Babylon,  m  a  place  still  called  by  a  similar  name. 

(2)  Sent — t.e.,  sent  heralds,  as  appears  from  verse  4. 
(On  the  Babyloman  officers,  see  l!xe.  A.) 

(^)  People,  nations.-— In  Biblical  language  the 
latter  woid  is  used  (Gen.  xxv.  16)  of  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
mael,  each  of  which  had  its  own  head,  or  of  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  15).  The  former  is  applied  to 
Israel  in  Ps.  cxi.  6,  where  occurs  the  phrase,  "  people  of 
Jehovah."  The  word  "languages"  is  applied  (Cren. 
X  5,  20,  &c.)  to  tribes  as  represented  by  their  lan- 
guages. Hence  these  three  expressions  denote  all 
nations  subject  to  the  empire,  of  whatever  description 
of  language,  government,  or  federation.  (Comp.  verses 
29,  and  chap.  iv.  1,  vii.  14.) 

(5)  The  cornet. — On  the  musical  instruments,  see 
Exc.B, 

'^  Shall  be  oast  •  .  .—This  punishment  was 
not  uncommon  among  the  Babylonians.  One  instance 
of  it  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  zxix.  22;  see 
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shall  the  same  hoar  be  east  into  the 
midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 
^  Therefore  at  that  time,  when  all  the 
people  heard  the  sound  of  the  comet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all 
kinds  of  musick,  all  the  people,  the 
nations,  and  the  languages,  feU  down 
and  worshipped  the  golden  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  set  up. 

(8)  Wherefore  at  that  time  certain 
Chaldeans  came  near,  and  accused  the 
Jews.  (^^  They  spake  and  said  to  the 
king  Nebuchadnezzar,  O  king,  live  for 
ever.  (^^>Thou,  O  king,  hast  mad^  a 
decree,  that  every  man  that  shall  hear 
the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and 
aU  kinds  of  musick,  shall  fall  down 
and  worship  the  golden  image :  ^^^>  and 
whoso  falleth  not  down  and  wor- 
shippeth,  that  he  should  be  cast  into 
the  midst  oi  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 
<^>  There  are  certain  Jews  whom  thou 
hast  set  over  the  affairs  of  the  province 
of  Babylon,  Shadrach,  Meslmch,  and 
Abed-nego;  these  men,  O  king,  ^have 
not  regarded  thee :  they  serve  not  thy 
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gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
whidi  thou  hast  set  up. 

03)  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  in  hie  rage 
and  fury  commanded  to  bring  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  Then  they 
brought  these  men  before  the  king. 
W  Nebuchadnezzar  spake  and  said  unto 
them,  l8  if  ^  true,  0  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  do  not  ye  serve  my 
gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  I  have  set  up  ?  0^^  Now  if  ye 
be  ready  that  at  what  time  ye  hear  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sack- 
but,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  musick,  ye  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  image  which  I  have  made; 
well :  but  if  ye  worship  not,  ye  shall  be 
cast  the  same  hour  into  the  midst  of  a 
burning  fiery  furnace ;  and  who  is  that 
Gk)d  t^t  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my 
hands  ? 

<^^)  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
answered  and  said  to  the  king,  O  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we  are  not  careful  to  an- 
swer thee  in  this  matter.  07)  if  it  be 
«o,  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  fur- 


ako  Transaeiionsafthe Society  o^ Biblical Archceology, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  361).  The  occasion  beiD^  a  national  festival, 
any  refusal  to  worship  the  national  goda  wonld  be  re- 
garded as  high  treason.  Any  foreign  subjects  would 
be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  tiieir  gods 
being  supposed  to  have  been  conquered,  and  beini^  re- 
garded as  demons.  (Gomp.  2  Kings  zix.  12 ;  2  ^ron. 
xxviii.  23.) 

(8)  Wherefore. — i.e,,  because  certain  Jews  were 
noticed  to  be  absent  at  the  time.  It  is  natural  to  sup. 
pose  that  the  promotion  of  three  men  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction would  have  been  viewed  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  hj  the  Babylonian  officers,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
been  carefully  watching,  their  opportunity  of  revenge. 
(Gomp.  chap.  v.  11.) 

Chaldeans. — ^Not  to  be  confused  with  the  astro, 
logers  mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  5,  but  Ghaldean  native 
subjects,  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  colonists  spoken  of 
at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

(^)  Whom  thou  hast  set.— The  high  position 
of  these  men  is  mentioned  partly  to  en>lain  the  king's 
anger  on  account  of  their  supposed  ingratitude,  and 
partly  to  account  for  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  their 
calumniators.  But  why  was  Daniel  absent  from  the 
oeremonvP  His  behaviour  some  years  later  (chap, 
vi.  10)  leaves  it  beyond  question  that  he  wonld  not 
have  taken  part  in  any  idolatrous  rites.  Possibly  his 
position  as  "  chief  of  the  wise  men  "  (chap.  ii.  48)  made 
nis  presence  unnecessary.  Possibly  he  was  absent  on 
other  duties.  Two  things  are  certain :  (1)  the  object 
of  the  book  is  not  to  glorify  Daniel ;  (2)  a  writer  of  a 
fictitious  story  would  have  recorded  a  miracle  to  deliver 
Daniel,  as  well  as  the  three  chUdren. 

(14)  Is  it  tarue  P— Literally,  la  it  of  design  or  of  set 
purpose  that  you  have  done  mis  ? 
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(15)  Well. — The  word  is  not  in  the  Ghaldee,  where 
an  aposiopesis  is  to  be  observed,  as  in  Exod.  xxxii.  32. 
Gomp.  Luke  xiii.  9. 

Wno  is  that  God ?— Nebuchadnezzar  has  so  little 
belief  in  his  own  gods  that  he  ranks  himself  as  far 
above  them  as  above  Jehovah.  He  defies  all  super- 
natural  powers.  Yery  different  is  the  boast  of  Sen- 
nacherib  (Isa.  xxxvi.  18 — 20),  who  pits  his  own  god 
Assur  against  Jehovah. 

(16)  O  Nebuchadnezzar.— They  mention  the  king 
by  name,  so  as  to  make  their  address  correspond  with  his 
(verse  14).  His  attention  would  in  this  way  be  directed 
to  the  strong  antithesis  between  his  statement  (verse  15) 
and  theirs  (verse  17).  Great  though  the  distinction  was 
between  kin^  and  subject  in  such  a  country  as  Babylon, 
yet  that  distmction  was  lost  when  any  collision  occurred 
oetween  duty  to  Jehovah  and  obedience  to  a  royal  edict. 

We  are  not  carefUl. — More  correctly,  as  trans- 
lated by  Theodotion,  We  have  no  need — i.e.,  it  is  need- 
less  for  lib  to  give  any  reply. 

(17)  If  it  be  so. — The  meaning  becomes  dearer  by 
omitting  the  word  "  so."  The  sentence  will  then  stand 
as  follows :  "  If  our  Grod  is  able  to  deliver  us  .  .  .  then 
He  will  do  so ;  but  if  He  does  not  deliver  us,  be  assured 
that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods."  The  three  holy 
children  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  Providence.  They  know  that  the  law  of 
obedience  is  the  first  law  of  all,  and  this  they  are  re- 
solved  to  keep.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing  that  they  expected  a  miraculous  deliverance. 
Their  language  implies  no  more  than  faithful  obedience. 
(See  Isa.  xliii.  2.) 

Is  able. — They  did  not  question  His  power;  they 
did  not  know  whether  He  would  will  to  exercise  the 
use  of  it.    (Gomp.  GkoL  xix.  ^) 
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Delivered  oiU  of  the  Furnace. 


nace,  and  he  will  deliver  vs  out  of  thine 
hand,  O  king.  (^)  But  if  not,  be  it 
known  nnto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will 
not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up. 

(i»)  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar  ^  ftdl  of 
fury,  and  the  form  of  his  visage  was 
changed  against  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego :  therefore  he  spake,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  heat  the 
furnace  one  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  heated.  (^^And  he 
commanded  the  '  most  mighty  men  that 
were  in  his  army  to  bind  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  and  to  cast 
them  into    the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

(21)  Then  these  men  were  bound  in  their 
'coats,  their  hosen,  and  their  *hats,  and 
their  other  garments,  and  were  cast  into 
the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

(22)  Therefore  because  the  king's  ^com- 
mandment was  urgent,  and  the  furnace 
exceeding  hot,  the  Aflame  of  the  fire 
slew  those  men  that  took  up  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  (^)And  these 
three  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  fell  down  bound  into  the 
midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

<^>  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
was  astonied,  and  rose  up  in  haste, 
and  spake,  and  said  unto  his  ^coun- 
sellors. Did    not  we   cast    three  men 
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bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire?  They 
answered  and  said  unto  the  king,  True, 

0  king.     (^)  He  answered  and  said,  Lo, 

1  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  ®they  have  no 
hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like 
the  Son  of  God. 

(2«)Then  Nebuchadnezzar  came  near 
to  the  *  mouth  of  the  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace, and  spake,  and  said,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  ye  servants 
of  the  most  high  Gk)d,  come  forth,  and 
come  hither.  Then  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  came  forth  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire.  <^)And  the  princes,  gover- 
nors, and  captains,  and  the  king's  coun- 
sellors, being  gathered  together,  saw 
these'  men,  upon  whose  bodies  the  fire 
had  no  power,  nor  was  an  hair  of  their 
head  singed,  neither  were  their  coats 
changed,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  had 
passed  on  them. 

<®>  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  spake,  and 
said.  Blessed  be  the  God  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  who  hath  sent 
his  angel,  and  delivered  his  servants 
that  trusted  in  him,  and  have  changed 
the  king's  word,  and  yielded  their 
bodies,  tiiat  they  might  not  serve  nor 
worship  any  god,  except  their  own  God. 
(«»)  Therefore  ^oimake  a  decree.  That 
every   people,    nation,    and    language, 


(19)  One  seven  times.—It  is  donbtful  whether 
**  seven  "  is  used  here  as  a  ronnd  number  or  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Babylonian  mythology,  there  were  seven 
demons,  named  "  Maskim/'  who  were  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  infernal  powers.  Perhaps  the  number 
"  seven  "  has  a  reference  to  them,  for  the  religions 
nature  of  the  punishment  favours  the  view  that  the  over- 
heating of  the  furnace  was  regarded  as  a  religious  act. 

Than  it  was  wont. — More  correctly,  than  it  was 
fitting.  The  improper  heating  of  the  furnace  led  to 
the  death  of  the  mighty  men  (verse  22). 

(20)  The  most  mighty  men.— He  selected  these 
as  being  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  bear  the  unusual 
heat  of  the  fire.  Whether  he  had  any  expectation  that 
some  attempt  at  a  rescue  would  be  made  does  not 
appear.  We  may  gather,  however,  that  the  army  was 
present  at  this  horrible  tragedy. 

(21)  Their  ooats.— The  dresses  spoken  of  here 
correspond  with  what  Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  195)  of  the 
Babylonian  costume.  As  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  etymologr  of  the  words,  the  "  coat "  was  an 
under.clothing,  which  covered  the  whole  body;  the 
"hose"  was  some  species  of  tunic— something  "spread 
out"  over  the  under-clothing;  the  "hat"  (the  only 
one  of  the  three  words  of  which  no  Hebrew  root  exists 
(see  1  Ghron.  xv.  27),  was  a  sort  of  doak,  used  probably 
for  State  occasions  only. 

(22)  Urgent. — The  same  word  is  translated  hasty 
(chap.  ii.  15).    The  king's  command  had  been  uttered 


while  he  was  in  a  furious  rage,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  furnace  was  raised  to  so  high  a  temperature 
that  the  executioners  were  slain.  The  death  of  the 
executioners  forms  an  evident  contrast  with  the  de- 
liverance of  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to  die. 

(24)  Was  astonied.— He  had  been  watching  the 
proceedings  from  a  distance  through  the  "mouth" 
(verse  26),  which  was  in  the  side  of  the  furnace. 

(25)  The  Son  of  God.— These  words,  let  us  re- 
member,,  are  uttered  by  a  heathen  king,  who  calls  this 
same  Person,  in  verse  ^,  "  an  angel  "  of  the  God  whom 
the  three  children  woriJiipped.  Probably  Nebuchad- 
nezzar thought  that  He  stoc^  to  Jehovah  in  the  same 
relation  that  he  himself  did  to  Merodach.  TTi«  con- 
ceptions of  the  power  of  Jehovah  were  evidently  raised 
by  what  he  had  witnessed,  though  as  vet  he  does  not 
recognise  Him  as  being  more  than  a  chief  among  gods. 
He  has  not  risen  to  that  conception  of  the  unity  of  God 
which  is  essential  to  His  absolute  supremacy.  But 
still  the  question  has  to  be  answered,  WhAt  did  the 
king  see  P  The  early  Patristic  interpretation  was  that 
it  was  none  other  tlian  Christ  Himself.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  anything  further,  and  must  be 
content  with  knowing  that  the  same  "  Aiigel  of  God's 
presence"  who  was  with  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
watched  over  the  people  in  Babylon. 

(28)  Have  changed. — Literally,  have  transgressed, 

(29)  Anything  amiss.— The  marginal  version  is  to 
be  preferred. 
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which  speak  ^anj  thing  amiss  against 
the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  shall  be  '^^cut  in  pieces,  and 
their  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill : 
because  there  is  no  other  God  that  can 
deliver  after  this  sort.  <^)  Then  the 
king  ^promoted  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king,  unto  all  people,  nations,  and 
languae^es,  that  dwell  in  all  the  earth ; 
Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.  ^^^^I 
thought  it  good  to  shew  the  signs  and 
wonders  that  the  high  God  hath  wrought 
toward  me.  ^^^  How  great  are  his  signs ! 
and  how  mighty  are  his  wonders!  his 
kingdom  t«  ^an  everlastingr  kin&^dom, 

generation. 

i^)  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest  in 
mine  house,  and  flourishing  in  my 
palace :  <^)  I  saw  a  dream  which  made 
me  afraid^  and  the  thoughts  upon  my 
bed  and  the  visions  of  my  head  b'oubled 
me.  ^^)  Therefore  made  I  a  decree  to 
bring  in  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
before  me,  that  they  might  make  known 
unto  me  the  interpretation  of  the  dream. 
<^)Then    came   in   the  magicians,  the 
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astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
soothsayers  :  and  I  told  the  dream 
before  them;  but  they  did  not  make 
known  unto  me  the  interpretation 
thereof.  ^^)  But  at  the  last  Daniel  came 
in  before  me,  whose  name  was  Belte- 
shazzar,  according  to  the  name  of  my 
god,  and  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the 
holy  gods:  and  before  him  I  told  the 
dream,  saying y  <^)0  Belteshazzar,  ^master 
of  the  magicians,  because  I  know  that 
the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee, 
and  no  secret  troubled  thee,  tell  me 
the  visions  of  my  dream  that  I  have 
seen,  and  the  interpretation  thereof. 
(10)  Thus  were  the  visions  of  mine  head 
in  my  bed ;  ^  I  saw,  and  behold  a  tree 
in  the  midst  of  ike  earth,  and  the 
height  therefof  was  great.  (^^)  The  tree 
grew,  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the 
sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth : 
^^^  the  leaves  thereof  were  fair,  and  the 
fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat 
for  all:  the  beasts  of  the  Held  had 
shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof,  and 
all  flesh  was  fed  of  it.  <^*J  I  saw  in  the 
visions  of  my  head  upon  my  bed,  and, 
behold,  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one  came 


(90)  Promoted — i.e.,  he  reinstated  them  to  their 
former  posts,  from  which  they  had  been  temporarily 
deposed. 

IV. 

0)  Peace  .  .  • — ^For  this  mode  of  address  comp. 
Ezra  iy.  17,  vii  12.  The  date  of  the  matter  recorded 
in  this  chapter  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  a  bhmk  falls 
^on  the  last  eighteen  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reiffn. 
Tbe  only  facts  that  occurred  during  this  period,  so  far 
as  is  known,  are  the  terrible  form  of  mania  from  which 
the  king  siilFered,  by  reason  of  which  he  was  kept 
under  restraint  for  some  time,  and  the  further  exten- 
sion of  his  dominions  after  his  recovery  (verse  34). 

All  the  earth.— By  this  time  the  king  has  become 
so  powerihil  that  he  regards  himself  as  uniyersal 
monarch,  so  that  some  time  must  haye  elapsed  since 
the  eyents  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

(2)  Signs  and  wonders.— Comp.  Isa.  yiii.  18.  The 
appearance  of  yarious  scriptural  phrases  in  this  letter 
leads  us  to  belieye  that  Daniel  must  haye  written  it  at 
the  king's  request. 

The  high  God. — Beferring  to  his  language  (chap, 
lu.  26). 

(4)  Flourishing.— A  word  generally  emplo;^d  to 
signify  the  growth  of  trees.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  is  sug- 
gestea  by  the  dream  which  follows,  and  is  for  that 
reason  selected  by  Daniel.  It  may  be  obseryed  that 
the  LXX.  yersion  here,  as  in  chap.  iii.  1,  giyes  the 
eighteenth  year  as  the  date. 

My  palace. — See  Layard's  Ninev^  and  Babylon, 
p.  506. 


(S)  At  the  last. — On  account  of  his  position  as 
the  chief  of  the  goyemors  of  the  wise  men,  Daniel 
would  not  *'  come  in  "  till  last. 

Belteshazzar. — See  Note  on  chap,  i  7 ;  Introduc- 
tion, §  yi. 

The  spirit  .  .  . — He  means  his  own  gods,  for 
though  he  recog^nised  Jehoyah  to  be  a  "  high  dod,"  .yet 
he  adcnowled^ed  Him  only  as  one  out  of  many. 

(9)  Troubfeth  thee.— Literally,  goadeth  thee,  or, 
causeth  thee  this  difficulty. 

(10)  A  tree.— For  this  symbol  of  majesty,  com^. 
Ezek.  zxxi.  3>  Slc.  The  dream  of  Gambyses  (Herod,  i 
108)  was  of  a  similar  nature. 

(11)  The  tree  grew.— It  appeared  in  the  yision  to 
grow  g^raduaUy  larger  and  larger.  According  to  the 
LXX.,  "  The  sun  and  moon  dwelled  in  it  and  gaye 
light  to  the  whole  earth." 

The  sight  thereof— t.e.,  the  tree  could  be  seen 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  known  world. 

(12)  The  fruit  thereof  much.- By  this  is  im- 
plied  the  great  quantity  of  fruit  as  well  as  the  large- 
ness of  it. 

(IS)  A  watcher  and  a  holy  one— t.e.,a  holy  one 
who  is  watchful ;  translated . **  angel "  by  the  TixX., 
but  simply  transliterated  into  "  Eir "  by  Theodotion. 
The  woi^  is  used  twice  by  the  king,  and  once  by  Daniel 
(yerse  23),  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  prophet 
substitutes  "  the  Most  High  "  for  the  words  of  the  King 
in  yerse  17).  We  must  suppose  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
dreamed  in  a  language  familiar  to  himself,  and  that 
the  objects  of  his  dream  were  things  with  which  his 
Babylonian    education    had    made    him    acquainted. 
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down  from  heaven ;  ^">  he  cried  *  aloud, 
and  said  thus.  Hew  down  the  tree,  and 
cut  off  his  branches,  shake  off  his  leaves, 
and  scatter  his  fruit :  let  the  beasts  get 
away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from 
his  branches :  ^  nevertheless  leave  the 
stump  of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even 
with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the 
tender  grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his 
portion  he  with  the  beasts  in  the  grass 
of  the  earth :  <^^)  let  his  heart  be 
changed  from  man's,  and  let  a  beast's 
heart  be  given  unto  him ;  and  let  seven 
times  pass  over  him.  (^^)  This  matter  is 
by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the 
demand  by  the  word  of  the  holj  ones : 
to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know 
that  the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomso- 
ever he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the 
basest  of  men.  Cis)  This  dream  I  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  have  seen.  Now  thou, 
O  Belteshazzar,  declare   the  interpre- 
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tation  thereof,  forasmuch  a«  all  the 
wise  mem,  of  my  kingdom  are  not  able 
to  make  known  unto  me  the  interpre- 
tation :  but  thou  art  able ;  for  the  spirit 
of  the  holy  gods  ie  in  thee. 

(^>  Then  Daniel,  whose  name  was 
Belteshazzar,  was  astonied  for  one 
hour,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him. 
The  king  spake,  and  said,  Belteshazzar^ 
let  not  the  dream,  or  the  interpretation 
thereof,  trouble  thee.  Belteshazzar  an- 
swered and  said.  My  lord,  the  dream  he 
to  them  that  Imte  thee,  and  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  to  thine  enemies. 
(«»  The  tree  that  thou  sawest,  which 
grew,  and  was  strong,  whose  height 
reached  unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  all  the  earth ;  <2i>whose  leaves 
were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof  much, 
and  in  it  was  meat  fbr  all ;  under  which 
the  beasts  of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon 
whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the  heaven, 
had  their  habitation:  <^)it  ie  thou,  O 
king,  that  art  grown  and  become  strong: 


According  to  his  mythology,  the  god  of  Nergal  was 
regarded  aa  "manifesting  himself  in  watching,"  so 
that  he  may  have  dreamed  that  he  witnessed  a 
descent  of  one  of  his  deities.  In  this  he  is  corrected 
by  Daniel,  being  assured  that  the  whole  is  sent  from 
heaven,  that  the  decree  is  ordered  by  the  one  trae 
Qod,  and  that  the  holy  watcher  is  an  angel  of  Gk)d. 

(M)  Aloud — i.c.,  like  a  king^s  herald.  (Oomp.  chap, 
iii.  4.) 

Hew  down. — ^The  plnral  is  here  used,  implying  that 
several  persons  are  employed  in  carrying  out  the  order. 

(15)  The  stump.— The  whole  tree  was  not  to  be 
destroyed,  but  just  so  much  was  to  remain  as  could 
produce  a  new  sapling.  (Oomp.  Isa.  xi.  1.)  As  long 
as  the  stump  remamed,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  green 
branches  might  shoot  forth  again.    (Comp.  verse  36.) 

A  band. — As  the  vision  continues,  the  typical  liui- 
guage  is  gradually  laid  aside,  and  it  begins  to  appear 
that  by  the  tree  a  man  is  intended.  We  must  not 
understand  by  "the  band"  the  chains  by  which  the 
unfortunate  king  would  be  confined,  but  metaphorically 
trouble  and  affliction,  as  Pss.  cirii.  10,  cxlix.  8.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  during  his  malady  the  king  wandered 
about  at  large.  This  is  highly  improbable.  That  lus 
courtiers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  his  sickness  to 
substitute  some  other  king  in  his  place  is  sufficient 
proof  of  their  regard  for  hmi.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  was  confined  in  some  court  of  his  palace.  The 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  accounts  of  his 
reign^  written  by  historians,  being  all  composed  with 
the  view  of  glorifying  the  monarch,  naturally  suppress 
all  mention  of  his  madness. 

(1^)  Here  the  metaphor  of  verse  15  is  entirely  dis- 
continued, and  a  man  is  mentioned. 

Seven  times. — On  the  use  of  the  number  "  seven  " 
see  Kote  on  chap.  iii.  19.  The  period  intended  by 
"time"  is  very  uncertain :  from  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Judges  xvii.  10  it  has  been  inferred  that  "  years " 
are  intended.    This  is  purely  conjectural.    It  is  more 


probable  that  the  word  is  used  to  ugnify  some  definite 
period  of  time,  which,  as  appears  from  the  words 
"over  him,"  was  in  some  waj  marked  out -by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  word  "  tune  "  is  used  by  Daniel 
in  the  same  sense  (chap.  vii.  25).  (Oomp.  chap.  xii.  7, 
where,  however,  a  difEerent  word  is  employed.) 

(^7)  By  the  decree — i.e.,  the  message  to  the  king 
rests  on  this  decree  or  sentence,  and  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  "  watcher,"  because  to  him  pertained  the  execution 
of  the  decree. 

The  demand. — Oomp.  Isa.  xliv.  26.  According  to 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Ohaldee  elsewhere,  this  can  be 
the  only  true  meaning.  The  "holy  one"  makes  this 
request  of  God,  and  the  carrying  out  of  EEis  decree 
pertains  to  the  "  watcher."  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Pusctt, 
"gives  another  glimpse  into  the  interest  of  the  holy 
angels  in  ourselves.  They,  too,  longed  that  oppres- 
sion should  cease,  and  joining  in  the  cry  which  for 
ever  is  going  up  from  the  oppressed  to  the  throne  of 
mercy  and  judgment,  prayea  for  that  chastiBement 
which  was  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  convert  the 
oppressor  "  {Lectures  on  Daniel,  p.  525). 

Buleth  .  .  . — i.e..  Almighty  G^  disposes  of 
human  empires  as  He  pleases.    (Oomp.  chap.  v.  21.) 

as)  This  dream.— More  correctly  translated.  This 
in  a  dream  I  saw — i.e,,  it  was  commimicated  to  me  in 
a  vision. 

(19)   Hour. — Literally,  moment,  (Oomp.  chap.  iii.  6.) 

To  them  that  hate  ihee.— A  delicate  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  hopes  for  the  best.  "  Mav  that  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  interpretation  overtake  thine  enemies." 

(^)  It  should  be  noticed  that  both  in  this  and  in  the 
following  verse  the  description  of  the  tree  g^ven  in 
verses  11,  12  is  curtailed.  It  was  observed  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  expansion  of  details  in  the  in. 
terpretation  of  the  former  dream.  (See  Note  on  verse 
23.) 

(^)  This  gives  ns  to  understand  that  NebuchadnesEar 
had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.    The  extent  of 
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for  thy  greatness  is  grown,  and  reacheth 
unto  heaven,  and  thy  dominion  to  the 
end  of  the  earth.  (23)And  whereas  the 
king  saw  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one 
coming  down  from  heaven,  and  saying, 
Hew  the  tree  down,  and  destroy  it ;  yet 
leave  the  stump  of  the  roots  thereof  in 
the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and 
hrass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field ; 
and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  till  seven  times  pass  over  him ; 
<a*)this  is  the  interpretation,  O  king, 
and  this  is  the  decree  of  the  most  High, 
which  is  come  upon  my  lord  the  king : 
(25)  that  they  shall  *  drive  thee  from  men, 
and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make  thee 
to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  they  shall  wet 
thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou 
know  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in  the 


A  ch.  ft.  21,  fte. 


1  Or,  am  healino 
o/Mtae 


1  Or,  vpon. 


kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever he  will.  (26)^^  whereas  they 
commanded  to  leave  the  stump  of  the  tree 
roots ;  thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto 
thee,  after  that  thou  shalt  have  known 
that  the  heavens  do  rule.  <^^  Where- 
fore, O  king,  let  my  counsel  be  accept- 
able unto  thee,  and  break  oS  thy  sins 
by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by 
shewing  mercy  to  the  poor;  if  it  may 
be  ^a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity. 

<28)  All  this  came  upon  the  Inng  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. <®)At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  walked  ^in  the  palace  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon.  <^)  The  king  spake, 
and  said.  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that 
I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  majesty  P  ^^^^  While 
the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there 
fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  0  king 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken; 


his  dominions  may  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accnracv 
as  follows: — ^Northwards  he  possessed  Armenia,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  ^sia  Minor;  in  the  west, 
Syria,  and  at  one  time  E^^t ;  southwards,  his  power 
reached  the  Persian  Gulf ;  while  in  the  east,  the  Modes 
and  Elamites  were  subject  to  him.  Possessing,  as  he 
did,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  the 
treasures  of  the  known  world  were  at  his  command.  In 
his  first  vision  he  was  represented  as  the  golden  head 
of  the  image.  In  his  pride  he  desired  tiie  whole  imatfe 
to  be  of  gold,  and  himself  to  be  the  image — ^but  this 
was  the  sin  for  which  he  was  to  suffer. 

(23)  Destroy  it. — Observe  how,  in  this  verse,  these 
words  stand  for  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  verse  14 

(^)  Whioh  is  oome  upon.— See  ^ote  on  verse  13. 

(25)  They  shall  drive  thee.— The  third  person 
plural  verb  in  the  active  with  an  impersonal  subject 
xrequently  stands  for  the  second  person  singular  pas- 
sive. Thus  these  words  mean  "  thou  shalt  he  driven." 
(Gomp.  Luke  xvi.  9.) 

(SS6)  They  commanded— i.e.,  the  watchers.  We 
observe,  however,  in  verse  13  that  the  command  is  only 
ascribed  to  one  of  the  watchers.  This  makes  it  appear 
that  they  form  a  council  in  which  one  acts  in  behalf  of  all. 

Thy  kingdom. — ^To  make  the  sense  plain  we  must 
supply  before  this  word,  **  The  interpretation  of  it  is," 
or  some  sentence  to  that  effect. 

.Shall  be  sure. — Literally,  shall  arise.     No  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  during  his  life. 

Do  rule — t.e.,  the  heavens,  or  One  in  heaven  ruleth 
the  kingdoms  of  men. 

.  (27)  Break  off. — The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  re- 
fractory beast  casting  off  the  yoke.  (Gomp.  Gen.  xxvii. 
40,  where  it  is  foretold  that  Esau's  posterity  shall "  break 
off  "  the  yoke  of  Jacob.)  In  Ghaldee  the  word  is  used 
for  the  most  part  in  the  sense  of  putting  on  one  side. 
Daniel  therefore  counsels  the  king  to  rebel  against  his 
sins,  such  as  pride,  harshness,  and  cruelty  towards  his 
eaptives,  and  to  put  aU  these  sins  aside.  And  how 
«an  he  do  this  in  a  better  manner  than  by  practising 
the  contrary  virtues  ? 


Righteousness.- In  all  wars  of  contlttest  many 
acts  of  injustice  are  perpetrated.  The  king  is  wamea 
here  to  show  justice  or  to  act  justly  for  the  future. 
Similar  counsel  is  given,  though  in  cufferent  language 
(Micah  vi.  8).  The  idea  of  '*  alms  "  and  *'  redeeming  " 
is  not  conveyed  by  the  Ghaldee  words,  so  that  ue 
translation  "  redeem  thy  sins  by  alms  "  is  incorrect  and 
unwarrantable. 

If  it  may  be — i.e.,  if  Nebuchadnezzar  will  repent, 
his  prosperity  and  peace  will  be  prolonged. 

(89)  Twelve  months — t.e.,  counting  from  the  time 
of  the  vision.  Sufficient  time  for  repentance  was 
mercifully  granted  to  the  king. 

Palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.— He  had 
palaces  in  other  towns.  Daniel  lays  a  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  this  occurred  in  the  town  of  Babylon.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  golden  head  of  the  image,  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  dominions,  in  his  own  proud  capital, 
when  this  occurred.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  this  was  written  by  a  person  who  lived  a  long  way 
off  from  Babylon. 

(30)  Great  Babylon.— The  area  of  Babylon  is  said 
to  have  been  200  square  miles.  It  was  surrounded 
by  walls  85  feet  in  width,  335  feet  high.  In  these 
were  brazen  gates  leading  to  various  terraces  which 
faced  the  river  Euphrates.  Within  the  walls  the  city 
was  laid  out  in  smaller  towns,  separated  from  eacn 
other  by  parks  and  plantations  and  gardens ;  in  fact, 
it  is  stated  that  com  sufficient  for  the  whole  population 
could  be  grown  within  the  walls.  There  were  also 
magnificent  public  buildings.  Nebuchadnezzar  {Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  v.,  pp.  113 — 135)  mentions  no  less 
than  eight  temples  which  he  completed,  besides  th ,  huge 
temple  of  Merodach  immediately  across  the  Euphrates 
facing  the  royal  palace.  Wallong  on  the  flat  roof  of 
this  palace,  and  with  this  grand  spectacle  before  him, 
the  king  uttered  these  words.  True,  indeed,  they  were, 
but  they  show  that  during  the  twelve  months  which 
had  been  allotted  to  the  king  for  repentance  his  pride 
remained  unabated;  he  had  not  repented  as  Daniel  had 
counselled  hiuL 
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The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee. 
(32)  And  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men, 
and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field :  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass 
over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will. 

(83)  r£j^Q  same  hour  was  the  thing  ful- 
filled upon  Nebuchadnezzar :  and  he  was 
driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown 
like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds'  claws, 

(34)  And  at  the  end  of  the  days  I 
Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes  unto 
heaven,  and  mine  undei8tan<4g  re- 
turned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed  the  most 
High,  and  I  praised  and  honoured  him 
that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion 
is  '^s.n  everlasting  dominion,  and  his 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  genera- 
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tion:  <^)and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  reputed  as  nothing:  and  he 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth :  and  none  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him,  *  What  doest  thou? 
W  At  the  same  time  my  reason  returned 
unto  me ;  and  for  the  gloiy  of  my  Mng- 
dom,  mine  honour  and  brightness  re- 
turned unto  me;  and  my  coimsellors 
and  my  lords  sought  unto  me;  and  I 
wa«  established  ^  my  kingdom,  and 
excellent  majesty  was  added  unto  me. 

(37)  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and 
extol  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven, 
all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways 
judgment :  and  those  that  walk  in  pride 
he  is  able  to  abase. 

CHAPTEE  V.  —  (1)  Belshazzar  the 
king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand 
of  £ls  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the 
thousand.  (^^  Belshazzar,  whiles  he  tasted 


(31)  A  voioe. — By  this  he  would  be  reminded  of  his 
dream  (verse  14),  when  he  heard  the  watcher  "cry 
aloud." 

(32)  They  shall  drive  thee.— This  verse  is  only 
slightly  abridged  from  verse  25  by  the  omission  of  the 
clause  "  they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven.'* 

(33)  The  thing  fulfilled.— The  mahidy  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  has  frequently  formed  the  subject  of  .discus- 
sion, and  it  is  now  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  it  was 
a  form  of  mania  known  as  lycanthropy.  The  peculiar 
features  of  it  mentioned  in  this  verse  are  partially  con- 
nected with  the  life  which  the  sufferer's  delusion  forced 
him  to  lead.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  account  in 
Daniel,  that  he  retained  his  consciousness,  as  "  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven  "  (verse  34)  before  "  his  under- 
standing "  returned  to  him.  Of  this  sickness  nothing 
is  recorded  by  Berosus,  unless  the  vague  statement 
"Nebuchadnezzar  fell  sick  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
forty -three  years  "  be  pressed.  It  is  remarkable  to 
observe  that  an  interval  is  mentioned  in  his  inscription 
during  which  he  executed  no  great  public  works. 

(34)  Lifted  up  mine  eyes.— A  sign  of  seeking 
help  from  heaven,  as  Ps.  cxxiii.  1.  fiy  his  "under- 
standing "  is  not  meant  his  consciousness  so  much  as 
his  sense  of  personality,  which  had  been  lost  for  a  time. 

Whose  dominion  .  .  .—These  words,  like  those  in 
verse  3,  recall  Ps.  cxlv.  13 ;  and  the  next  verse  is  not 
unlike  Isa.  xl.  17,  xliii.  13,  21.  It  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  the  king  was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  them 
as  doxologies.  This  gives  support  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  letter  was  composed  by  Daniel  and  not  by  the 
king. 

(86)  For  the  glory.— He  means  that  the  splendour 
returned,  so  as  to  increase  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
reign. 

(37)  The  King  of  heaven.— How  far  the  king 
arrived  at  a  belief  in  one  God  is  not  clear.  There  may  he 
noticed,  however,  a  progress  in  his  spiritual  character, 
effected  by  the  g^race  of  God,  after  each  of  the  interviews 
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which  he  held  with  the  prophet.  At  first  (chap.  ii.  26)  hi» 
belief  was  no  higher  than  that  which  a  heathen  has  in 
his  own  superstitions.  This  develops  (chap.  ii.  47)  into 
a  belief  that  Daniel's  Qod  is  "  a  God  of  gods,  a  Lord 
of  kings,  and  a  revealer  of  secrets."  But  even  at  that 
time  he  had  not  arrived  at  anything  like  a  belief  that 
Jehovah  was  equal  to  his  own  ffods.  The  story  of  the 
three  holy  children  shows  how  Tittle  d^th  there  was  in 
his  former  profession,  for  in  chap.  iii.  15  ne  is  represented 
as  setting  nimself  above  all  gods.  After  the  miracle 
wrought  m  their  behalf  he  acknowledges  Jehovah  to  b» 
"  the  most  high  Grod,"  thoi^h  he  continued  to  regard 
Him  as  only  on  a  level  with  his  own  Bel-Mero£ich. 
This  chapter  represents  him  as  recognising  "  the  Most 
High  "  to  be  the  cause  of  his  recovery,  and  as  praising 
the  "  King  of  heaven."  Holding,  as  he  did,  the  Baby. 
Ionian  theory  of  sickness,  he  must  have  supposed  him* 
self  toliave  been  under  the  influence  of  some  evilspiritr 
and,  with  a  view  to  his  recovery,  his  magicians  must 
have  treated  his  disease  with  charms,  amulets,  exor- 
cisms,  and  by  placing  before  him  images  of  his  gods. 
This  thanksgiving  makes  it  possible  to  suppose  thai 
he  had  relinquished  much  of  nis  belief  in  his  former 
superstitions,  and  that  he  was  advancing  towards,  if 
not  actually  in  possession  of,  the  truth. 

V. 

(1)  Belshaszar.— On  this  king  see  Excursus  C.  A» 
he  was  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  a  space  of  about  thirty 
years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  event  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  &ibylonian  empiie  survived  the  death 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  only  twenty-five  years. 

A  thousand. — ^There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
number  of  the  guests ;  in  fact,  the  LXX.  have  doubled 
the  number.    (See  Esth.  i.  3,  4.) 

Before  the  thousand.— The  king  appears  to  have 
had  a  special  table  reserved  for  himsen  apart  from  the 
guests.    For  this  custom  comp.  Jer.  Iii.  33. 

(2)  Whiles  he  tasted— i.e.,  while  he  was  enjoying 
the  wine.    The  sacred  vessels  were  brought  out  of  the 
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tlie  wine,  commanded  to  bring  tlie  golden 
and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  ^  taken  out  of  the  temple 
which  was  in  Jerusalem ;  that  the  king, 
and  his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  con- 
cubines,  might  drink  therein.  W  Then 
they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  the 
house  of  God  which  wcls  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  king,  and  his  princes,  his  wives, 
and  his  concubines,  drank  in  them. 
<*)  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the 
^  oi  gold,  aoid  of  aUver,  of  brakes,  of 
iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

(^)  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers 
of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  againat 
the  candlestick  upon  the  plaister  of  the 
wall  of  the  king's  palace :  and  the  Iriiig 
saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. 
W  Then  the  king's  'countenance  ^was 
changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him, 
so  that  the  *^joints  of  his  loins  were 
loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another.  ^'^  The  king  cried  *  aloud  to 
bring  in  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans, 


1   Cbald^  brought 
fvrth. 
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might. 
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and  the  soothsayers.  And  the  king 
spake,  and  said  to  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon, Whosoever  shall  read  this  writing, 
and  shew  me  the  interpretation  thereof, 
shall  be  clothed  with  ^  scarlet,  and  have 
a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  shall 
be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
(8)  Then  came  in  all  the  king's  wise 
men:  but  they  could  not  read  the 
writing,  nor  inake  known  to  the  king 
the  interpretation  thereof.  ^^^  Then  was 
king  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and 
his  ®  countenance  was  changed  in  him, 
and  his  lords  were  astonied. 

0^)^010  the  queen  by  reason  of  the 
words  of  the  king  and  his  lords  came 
into  the  banquet  house :  and  the  queen 
spake  and  said,  O  king,  live  for  ever : 
let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let 
thy  countenance  be  changed:  (^^)« there 
is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom,  in  whom  is 
the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ;  and  in  the 
days  of  thy  'father  light  and  under- 
standing and  vnsdom,  like  the  wisdom  of 
the  gods,  was  found  in  him ;  whom  the 


temple  of  Merodach,  and  profaned  in  this  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  defying  Jehovah.  But  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably asked.  What  led  him  to  think  of  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  the  revelry  P  It  may  have  been  that  some 
dronken  fancy  seized  him.  It  may  have  been  that  he 
had  been  warned  that  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  had 
foretold  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyras,  whose 
armies  were  now  in  tha  neighbourhood.  Whatever  the 
true  expknation  may  be,  thera  can  beu  no  donbt,  from 
Daniel's  kngnage  (verse  23),  and  from  the  way  in  which 
Belshazzar's  goos  are  mentioned  (verse  4),  that  the 
whole  act  was  one  of  defiance  of  Jehovah. 

(5)  In  the  same  hour — i.6.,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly.  (Comp.  chap.  iii.  6.)  Observe  that  it  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  hand  that  the  kmg  saw  (comp.  verse 
24),  and  that  we  are  not  told  whether  the  guests  saw 
the  hand  or  not.  That  the  writing  was  visible  to  all  is 
plain  from  verse  8.  We  remark  here,  as  in  other  super- 
natural manifestations  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  a 
portion  only  has  been  witnessed  by  many,  while  the 
whole  has  iJeen  seen  only  by  one  or  by  a  few.  (Comp. 
John  xii.  28,  29 ;  Acts  ix.  7.) 

Candlestiok.— This,  of  course,  would  make  both 
the  liand  and  the  writing  more  distinctly  visible  to  the 
king. 

Plaister. — This  was  invariably  used  in  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  palaces.  (See 
Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  529.) 

(6)  The  king's  oountenance  was  ohanged.— 
The  effect  of  the  vision  on  the  king  changes  his  whole 
expression  to  that  of  alarm  instead  of  drunken  mirth. 

<7)  The  aBtrologers.— It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
on  this  occasion  the  magicians  (the  chartummim)  do 
not  appear.  We  must  either  suppose  that  they  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  "  Chaldeans,"  or  that 
the  king  in  his  terror  forgot  to  summon  them.  The 
"wise  men"  spoken  of  (verse  8)  were  the  body  over 
which  Daniel  was  president— a  post  which  it  appears. 


from  chap.  viii.  27,  he  held  at  this  time.  It  is  needless 
to  discuss  why  Daniel  did  not  come  in  at  first. 

The  third  ruler.— See  Excursus  0.  Those  who 
adopt  another  view  of  Belshazzar  maintain  that  a  trium- 
virate existed  at  this  time  similar  to  that  in  the  days  of 
Darius  the  Mode  (chap.  vi.  2), and  that  the  king  promises 
to  raise  to  the  rank  of  "triumvir"  the  person  who 
could  interpret  the  vision  successfully.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  form  of  the  ordinal  **  tmrd,"  both  here 
and  in  verses  16,  29,  is  very  peculiar,  and  that  in  the 
last  two  passages  it  resembles  a  substantive  rather 
than  an  adjective. 

(8)  Then — i.e.,  after  the  king  had  addressed  the  wise 
men  whom  he  had  summoned.  But  why  could  not  they 
read  an  inscription  which  Daniel  deciphered  at  first 
sight  ?  It  has  oeen  conjectured  (1)  that  the  character 
was  old  Semitic,  or  one  which  the  wise  men  did  not 
know ;  (2)  that  the  language  of  the  inscription  was  un- 
known to  them ;  (3)  wat  the  words  were  written  in 
vertical  columns,  and  the  wise  men  endeavoured  to 
read  them  horizontally.  The  only  true  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  supernatural  character  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  in  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  In  this  way  God 
asserts  Himself  against  the  false  wisdom  of  the  heathens. 

(0)  The  terror  of  Belshazzar  and  his  lords  is  caused 
by  the  impression  that  the  inability  of  the  wise  men  to 
read  the  inscription  is  the  portent  of  some  terrible 
calamitv. 

(10)  By  reason  of  the  words.— The  noise  and 
confusion  in  the  banquet-hall  was  heard  bv  the  queen- 
mother  in  her  apartments.  Her  respect  for  Daniel  is 
evident  from  her  language.  The  position  which  she 
held  was  one  of  influence,  for  it  appears  that  her  advice 
was  no  sooner  offered  than  it  was  accepted. 

(11)  The  spirit.— Comp.  chap.  iv.  8,  9. 

Thy  father. — No  blood  relationship  is  necessarily 
implied  by  this  word.  It  means  no  more  than  "  pre- 
decessor.'^   (See  Inirod.,  sec.  VI.) 
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Daniel  Brought  in. 


DANIEL,  V. 


He  Jiepravea  the  King, 


king  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  ^father,  the 
king,  I  say  J  thy  father,  made  'master  of 
the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldeans, 
and  soothsayers;  (^) forasmuch  as  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge,  and 
understanding,  ^interpreting  of  dreams, 
and  shewing  of  hard  sentences,  and 
*  dissolving  of  *  doubts,  were  found  in 
the  same  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named 
Belteshazzar :  now  let  Daniel  be  called, 
and  he  will  shew  the  interpretation. 

(^)  Then  was  Daniel  brought  in  before 
the  king.  And  the  king  spake  and  said 
unto  Daniel,  Art  thou  that  Daniel,  which 
art  of  the  children  of  the  captivity  of 
Judah,whom  the  king  my  ^father  brought 
out  of  Jewry  P  <^*)  I  have  even  heard  of 
thee,  that  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in 
thee,  and  that  light  and  understanding 
and  excellent  wisdom  is  found  in  thee. 
(15)  And  now  the  wise  men,  the  astrologers, 
have  been  brought  in  before  me,  that 
they  should  read  this  writing,  and  make 
known  unto  me  the  interpretetion  there- 
of :  but  they  could  not  shew  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  thing:  Wand  I  have 
heard  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  ^make 
interpretations,  and  dissolve  doubts: 
now  if  thou  canst  read  the  writing,  and 
make  known  to  me  the  interpretation 
thereof,  thou  shalt  be  clothed  with 
scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about 
thy  neck,  and  shalt  be  the  third  ruler  in 
the  kingdom. 

(^^)Then  Daniel  answered  and  said 
before  the  king,  Let  thy  gifts  be  to 
thyself,  and  give  thy ''rewards  to  another; 
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yet  I  will  read  the  writing  unto  the  king, 
and  make  known  to  him  the  interpreta- 
tion. (^^)0  thou  king,  the  most  high 
God  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  a 
kingdom,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  and 
honour :  (^)  and  for  the  majesty  that  he 
gave  him,  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages, trembled  and  feared  before  ^™ : 
whom  he  would  he  slew ;  and  whom  he 
would  he  kept  alive ;  and  whom  he 
would  he  set  up ;  and  whom  he  would 
he  put  down.  <^)But  when  his  heart 
was  lifted  up,  and  his  mind  hardened 
^in  pride,  he  was  ^deposed  from  his 
kingly  throne,  and  they  took  his  glory 
from  him  :  ^^^  and  he  was  *  driven  from 
the  sons  of  men ;  and  ^^his  heart  was 
made  like  the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling 
was  with  the  wild  asses :  they  fed  him 
with  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  till  he 
knew  that  the  most  high  God  ruled 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  he 
appointeth  over  it  whomsoever  he  will. 
(^)And  thou  his  son,  0  Belshazzar,  hast 
not  humbled  thine  heart,  though  thou 
knewest  all  this;  (^)but  hast  l^ted  up 
thyself  against  the  Lord  of  heaven ;  and 
they  have  brought  the  vessels  of  his 
house  before  thee,  and  thou,  and  thy 
lords,  thy  wives,  and  thy  concubines, 
have  drunk  wine  in  them;  and  thou 
hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver,  and 
gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone, 
which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know :  and 
the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  m, 
and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou 


(12)  Forasmuch  as.— The  effect  of  these  words  is 
to  combine  the  two  facts  mentioned  in  verse  11,  and  to 
make  the  advice  at  the  end  of  this  verse  more  forcible. 
"  Because  Daniel  is  a  wise  man,  and  has  proved  his 
wisdom  in  the  days  of^  Nebuchadnezzar,  therefore  send 
for  him  now." 

Dissolving  of  doubts.— See  marginal  alternative; 
and  for  an  illustration  comp.  Records  of  the  Past,  voL 
iii.,  p.  141. 

(13)  And  the  king  spake.— The  words  of  the 
queen-mother,  especially  her  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance that  Daniel's  name  had  been  changed  to  Belte- 
shazzar, at  once  recalls  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  kind's  mind.  That  Belshazzar  bnew.  him  by 
Ineputation  is  plain  from  the  description  given  of  him 
at  the  end  oi  the  verse :  "  which  art  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity  of  Judah." 

Art  thou  that  Daniel  P— He  calls  him  by  his 
Hebrew  name,  so  as  to  avoid  one  which  sounded  so  much 
like  his  own.  Darnel  was  now  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age. 

(1^)  The  thing— t.e.,  the  whole  of  this  miraculous 
transaction. 
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(17)  Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself  .—Daniel  refused 
the  kind's  offer  of  reward  at  first,  but  afterwards  ac. 
cepted  it.  In  this  way  he  showed  his  determination  to 
speak  the  truth  without  anvrespect  to  fee,  gift,  or  reward. 
(Comp,  the  conduct  of  Efisha,  2  Kings  v.  16,  viii.  9.) 

(18)  The  most  high  Gkxi.— Comp.  this  and  the 
three  following  verses  with  chap.  iv.  lo,  17,  22 — 25. 

(81)  His  dwelling  .  .  .—This  is  a  fact  supple- 
mentary to  what  is  stated  in  chap.  iv. 

(22)  Though  thou  knewest.— The  whole  history 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  known  to  Belshazzar.  He  had 
not,  however,  learned  the  moral  lesson  conv^ed  by  it. 
He  was  Uieref  ore  doubly  guiltv  in  the  sight  of  God, 
because  his  blasphemy  was  wilrnl. 

(23)  Qods  of  silver  .  .  .—Comp.  Dent.  iv.  28. 
Belshazzar  had  exceeded  those  limits  of  authority  over 
Israel  which  he  had  by  ri^ht  of  conquest.  The  Israel- 
ites were,  indeed,  his  subjects,  but  he  had  no  right  to 
blaspheme  their  God.  For  similar  instances  of  men 
exceeding  the  limits  of  their  authority  while  acting  as 
ministers  of  Crod's  chastisement,  see  Isa.  x.  5 — ^18-;  Jer. 
H.  20—25 ;  Hosea  i.  4,  5. 

Not  fi^orified— i.e.,  dishonoured. 


7%«  Writing  Interpreted. 


DANIEL,  VI. 


Conapiracy  against  Daniel 


not  glorified:  Wthen  was  the  part  of 
the  hand  sent  from  him;  and  this  writing 
was  written, 

(25)  And  this  is  the  writing  that 
was  written,  MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL, 
UPHAESm.  (2«)  This  w  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  thin^ :  MENE ;  God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished 
it.  W  TEKEL ;  Thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 
WPEEES;  Thy  kingdom  is  divided, 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
.  (29)  Then  commanded  Belshazzar,  and 
they  clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet,  and 
put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and 
made  a  proclamation  concerning  him, 
that  he  should  be  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom. 

(^)  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the 
kinff  of  the  Chaldeans  slain.  (^^And 
Danus  the  Median  took  the  kingdom, 
^heing  *  about  threescore  and  two  years 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  It  pleased  Darius 
to  set  over  the  kingdom  an  hundred  and 
twenty  princes,  which  should  be  over 
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the  whole  kingdom;  (^>and  over  these 
three  presidents ;  of  whom  Daniel  was 
first:  that  the  princes  might  give  ac- 
counts unto  them,  and  the  king  should 
have  no  damage.  (^)  Then  this  Daniel 
was  preferred  above  the  presidents  and 
princes,  because  an  excellent  spirit  was 
in  him ;  and  the  king  thought  to  set  him 
over  the  whole  realm. 

W  Then  the  presidents  and  princes 
sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel 
concerning  the  kingdom ;  but  they  could 
find  none  occasion  nor  fault ;  forasmuch 
as  he  was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any 
error  or  fault  found  in  him.  WThen 
said  these  men.  We  shall  not  find  any 
occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we 
find  it  against  him  concerning  the  law 
of  his  God.  (*^  Then  these  presidents 
and  princes  'assembled  together  to  the 
king,  and  said  thus  nnto  him.  King 
Darius,  live  for  ever.  (^)All  the  presi- 
dents of  the  kingdom,  the  governors, 
and  the  princes,  the  counsellors,  and  the 
captains,  have  consulted  together  to 
establish  a  royal  statute,  and  to  make  a 
firm  ^decree,  that  whosoever  shall  ask  a 


(M)  Then.— Not  only  "  at  that  time,"  but  also  "  be- 
cause of  this."  Daniel  here  expressly  desiirnates  the 
writing  as  something  proeeeding^ftom  W 

(25)  Mene  .  .  . — ^It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
word  Mene,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  inscription,  is 
found  onlj  once  in  the  interpretation,  and  that  the 
**  Medes  "  who  are  mentioned  in  the  interpretation  are 
not  spoken  of  in  the  inscription.  Hence  it  nas  been  con- 
jectured thai  the  second  Mene  was  originally  Madai, 
or  Media.  This,  though  it  appears  plausible,  has  no 
external  support.  The  word  mene,  "numbered,"  is 
repeated  twice  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  days 
of  Babylon  are  numbered;  it  is  God  Himself  who 
has  numbered  them.  **  Mene  "  is  used  in  the  double 
sense  of  "numbering"  and  "bringing  to  an  end." 
Similarly, "  Tekel "  implies  both  the  act  of  "  weighing  " 
and  the  fact  of  "being  light."  The  "u"m  Upharnn 
is  the  conjunction  '^and,"  while  pharsin,  or,  rather, 
parsin,  is  the  plural  of  peree,  a  noun  which  implies 
"  divisions  "  ana  also  Persians.  It  appears  from  verse 
28  that  the  divided  empire  of  Babylon  and  the  Medo- 
Fersian  empire  are  signified. 

(81)  DaritLS  the  Median.— Note  the  LXX.  varia- 
tion :  "  And  Artaxerxes  of  the  Medes  took  the  king- 
dom, and  Darius,  full  of  days  and  glorious  in  old  age." 
(See  Excursus  D.) 

Took— I.e.,  received  it  from  the  hands  of  a  con- 
queror. (Comp.  chap.  ix.  1,  where  Darius  is  said  to  have 
been  "  made  long  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans.") 

VL 

(1)  Princes.— See  Excursus  A.  The  LXX.  make 
the  number  127,  so  as  to  agree  with  Esth.  i.  1. 

(2)  Three  presidents.- See  Note  on  chap.  v.  7. 
If  there  had  been  a  triumvirate  in  Babylon,  Darius 


continued  the  form  of  government  which  he  found 
already  existing,  and  reuiined  Danid  in  the  official 
post  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  by  Belshazzar. 

(3)  Was  preferred.- liiterally,  he  outshone  the 
others.  The  pronoun  "this"  is  prefixed  to  Daniel's 
name  so  as  to  point  him  out  as  the  favoured  one  already 
mentioned.     (Comp.  yerses  5,  28.) 

(4)  Concerning  the  kingdom— ie.,  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to  place 
Daniel  in  such  a  situation  that  lus  civil  and  religious 
duties  might  be  forced  to  clash  with  each  other. 

(^)  This  conspiracy  was  evidently  the  result  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  other  officers  at  the  advance- 
ment of  Daniel. 

(0)  Assembled. — See  margin.  Such  conduct  was 
very  unusual  in  Eastern  Courts,  where,  as  a  rule,  the 
strictest  decorum  and  order  was  preserved.  This 
breach  of  etiquette  must  have  prepared  the  king  to 
expect  some  terrible  crisis  in  the  State. 

17)  AU  the  presidents.- Observe  the  order  in 
which  the  State  officers  are  mentioned — civil  rulers, 
legal  advisers,  military  governors — ^and  comp.  Note  on 
chap.  iii.  2.  ^The  spokesman  represents  all  these  officers 
to  have  come  to  a  fixed  determination  after  due  delibera- 
tion. This  was  false,  as  it  is  plain  from  verse  24  that 
all  were  not  involved  in  the  conspiracy.  The  object  of 
the  decree  was  political,  as  well  as  hostile  towards 
Daniel.  By  consentingto  the  plan  proposed,  Darius 
would  acknowledge  the  Babylonian  system  of  theology, 
according  to  which  the  kmg  was  "the  living  mani. 
festation  of  all  the  gods,"  wmle,  at  the  same  time,  his 
subjects  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  reli- 
gious homage.  Probably  this  prevented  the  king  from 
perceiving  any  plot  against  Daniel.  We  see  from  this 
history  the  antiquity  of  espionage  in  political  matters. 
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Daniel  Saved 


DANIEL,  VI. 


in  the  Den  of  Lions^ 


petition  of  any  God  or  man  for  thirty 
days,  save  of  thee,  0  king,  he  shall  be 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  (®)  Now,  O 
king,  establish  the  decree,  and  sign  the 
writing,  that  it  be  not  changed,  accord- 
ing to  the  *lawof  the  Medesand  Persians, 
which  ^altereth  not.  (*>  Wherefore  king 
Darius  signed  the  writing  and  the 
decree. 

(^^^Now  when  Daniel  knew  that  the 
writing  was  signed,  he  went  into  his 
house ;  and  his  windows  being  open  in 
his  chamber  'toward  Jerusalem,  he 
kneeled  upon  his  knees  ^three  times  a 
day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime.  ^^^  Then 
these  men  assembled,  and  found  Daniel 
praying  and  making  supplication  before 
his  God.  <^>  Then  they  came  near,  and 
spake  before  the  king  concerning  the 
king's  decree ;  Hast  thou  not  signed  a 
decree,  that  every  man  that  shaU  ask  a 
"petition  of  any  God  or  man  within  thirty 
days,  save  of  thee,  O  king,  shall  be  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions?  The  king  an- 
swered and  said.  The  thing  ia  true, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  which  altfereth  not.  (^)  Then 
answered  they  and  said  before  the  king. 
That  Daniel,  which  is  of  the  children  of 
the  captivity  of  Judah,  regardeth  not 
thee,  O  king,  nor  the  decree  that  thou 
hast  signed,  but  maketh  his  petition 
three  times  a  day. 

^*>  Then  the  kmg,  when  he  heard  these 
words,  was  sore  displeased  with  himself, 
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and  set  his  heart  on  Daniel  to  deliver 
him :  and  he  laboured  till  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  to  deliver  him.  ^^^^Then 
these  men  assembled  unto  the  king,  and 
said  unto  the  king,  Know,  O  king,  that 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  isy 
That  no  decree  nor  statute  which  the 
king  establisheth  may  be  changed. 
(16)  Then  the  king  commanded,  and  they 
brought  Daniel,  and  cast  him  into  the 
den  of  lions.  Now  the  king  spake  and 
said  unto  Daniel,  Thy  Grod  whom  thou 
servest  continually,  he  will  deliver  thee. 
(^^)And  a  stone  was  brought,  and  laid 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  den ;  and  the 
kmg  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet,  and 
with  the  signet  of  his  lords ;  that  the 
purpose  might  not  be  changed  concern- 
ing Daniel. 

(18)  Then  the  king  went  to  his  palace, 
and  passed  the  night  fasting :  neither 
were  ^instruments  of  musick  brought 
before  him:  and  his  sleep  went  from 
him.  (^)  Then  the  king  arose  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  went  in  haste  unto 
the  den  of  lions.  <*^^  And  when  he  came 
to  the  den,  he  cried  with  a  lamentable 
voice  unto  Daniel :  and  the  king  spake 
and  said  to  Daniel,  O  Daniel,  servant  of 
the  living  God,  is  thy  God,  whom  thou 
servest  continually,  able  to  deliver  thee 
from  the  lions?  (2i)Tlien  said  Daniel 
unto  the  king,  O  king,  live  for  ever. 
(22)  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and 
hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that  they 
have  not  hurt  me :  forasmuch  as  before 


(8)  Sign  the  writing. — Literally,  record  the  decree, 
80  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  its  being  re- 
called.    (Comp.  Esth.  viii.  8.) 

(10)  Toward  Jerusalem.— On  the  costom  of  pray- 
ing  thus  see  1  Kinp yiii  33, 35 ;  Ps8.t.  7,  xxviii.  2;  and 
on  prayer  at  the  intervals  mentioned  here,  see  Ps.  Iv.  17. 
There  is  nothing  ostentations  in  Daniel's  prayer.  He 
removed  the  lattices  (see  Ezek.  xl.  16)  from  his  window, 
that  he  might  see  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
Jemsalem,  and  then  continued  his  devotions  jost  as 
though  the  king's  decree  had  not  been  recorded.  The 
prophet  most  by  this  time  have  been  close  upon  ninety 
years  of  age,  but  still  his  faith  is  as  firm  and  un- 
wayering  as  that  of  his  three  companions  many  years 
before^ 

(13)  Which  is  of  the  children.— By  adding  this 
to  the  charge  of  disobedience  to  the  king's  command- 
ment, they  hoped  to  incense  1dm  still  further  against 
the  prophet.  Here  was  a  foreigfner,  who  had  received 
the  highest  favours  from  the  Court,  setting  himself  up 
in  ant^onism  to  the  laws  of  the  Idngdom. 

(16)  They  brought  Daniel.— According  to  Eastern 
custom,  the  sentence  was  generally  executed  on  the  day 
when  it  was  pronounced.     This  explains  why  the  king^ 
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efforts  to  commute  the  sentence  were  prolonged  till 
sunset  (verse  14).  The  lions  were  probably  kept 'here 
for  sporting  purposes.  The  form  of  the  den  is  un- 
known, but  the  etymology  suggests  a  vaulted  chamber. 

(17)  Sealed  it.— This  sealing  both  by  the  king  and  his 
nobles  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fear  that  the 
nobles  haa  (verse  16)  of  the  king's  attempting  to  rescue 
Daniel.  The  nobles  also  would  be  unaMe  to  put 
Daniel  to  death  in  the  event  of  his  escaping  the  fury  of 
the  lions. 

(18)  Instrunients  of  musick.— A  word  of  very 
doubtful  meaning.  The  root  whence  it  is  derived 
means  to  rejoice,  but  what  is  signified  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertamed 

(«>)  Is  thy  God  .  .  .  ableP-The  faith  of  this 
king  is  very  weak.  In  verse  16  he  expressed  a  vague 
hope  that  God  would  protect  His  servant.  That  hope 
seems  now  to  have  dieid  out,  though  afterwards  (verse 
26)  it  appears  stronger  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Comp.  chap.  iv.  37.)  The  phrase  "living  Gk)d"  ia 
remarjEable,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  heathen  king. 
(See  1  Sam.  xvii.  Sd.) 

(22)  His  angel.— Comp.  Ps.  xxxiv.  7, 10;  chap.  iii.  28. 

Before  thee^.e.,  thou  knowest  full  well. 


The  Decree  of  Darius, 


DANIEL,  Vn. 


DameVe  Dream. 


him  innocencj  was  found  in  me;  and 
aJso  before  thee,  O  king,  have  I  done  no 
hurt.  (^^  Then  was  the  king  exceeding 
glad  for  him,  and  command^  that  they 
should  take  Daniel  up  out  of  the  den. 
So  Daniel  was  taken  up  out  of  the  den, 
and  no  manner  of  hurt  was  found  upon 
him,  because  he  believed  in  his  God. 

(^)  And  the  king  commanded,  and  they 
brought  those  men  which  had  accused 
Daniel,  and  they  cast  them  into  the  den 
of  lions,  them,  their  children,  and  their 
wives ;  and  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of 
them,  and  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces 
oreverthey  came  at  the  bottom  of  theden. 

<'*)Then  king  Darius  wrote  unto  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages,  that 
dwell  in  all  the  earth ;  Peace  be  multi- 
plied unto  you.  <^)I  make  a  decree. 
That  in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom 
men  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of 
Daniel :  for  he  i%  the  living  God,  and 
stedf  ast  for  ever,  and  his  kingdom  that 
winch  shall  not  be  "destroyed,  and  his 
dominion  Bhall  be  &ven  unto  the   end. 
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<27)He  delivereth  and  rescueth,  and  he 
worketh  si^s  and  wonders  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  who  hath  delivered  Daniel 
from  the  ^  power  of  the  lions. 

(^>So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of 
*  Cyrus  the  Persian. 

CHAPTER  vn.— (1)  In  the  first  year 
of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon  Daniel 
^had  a  dream  and  visions  of  his  head 
upon  his  bed :  then  he  wrote  the  dream, 
and  told  the  sum  of  the  ^  matters. 

(^^  Daniel  spake  and  said,  I  saw  in  my 
vision  by  night,  and,  behold,  the  four 
winds  of  the  heaven  strove  upon  the 
great  sea.  (^)And  four  great  beasts  came 
up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another. 
(^^  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had 
eagle's  wings :  I  beheld  till  the  wings 
thereof  were  plucked,  ^and  it  was  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand  upon 
the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart 
was  given  to  it.  (*)And  behold  another 
beast,  a  second,  like  to  a  bear,  and  ^it 


(ss)  Unto  the  end. — The  language  of  this  decree 
is  remarkably  Scriptoral.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
share  which  Daniel  had  in  the  composition  of  it.  By 
the  **  end  "  is  meant  the  end  of  all  the  heathen  king- 
doms which  shall  arise  upon  the  earth,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

(28)  So  this  Daniel.— The  first  part  of  the  book, 
which  terminates  here,  concludes  with  a  notice  similar  to 
that  in  chaps,  ii.  48,  iii.  30.  The  history  of  Daniel  and 
of  the  three  holy  children  has  thus  far  been  traced  in  its 
relation  to  their  work  amongst  the  people  in  the  midst 
of  whom  they  were  living  as  exiles.  We  have  seen  the 
purpose  of  the  miracles  which  God  wrought  in  behalf 
of  His  servants,  all  tending  to  exalt  Him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Gentiles.  The  second  part  of  the  book,  which 
begins  with  chap,  vii.,  speaks  of  the  future  destinies  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  whole  of  this  remaining  section  presents 
to  us  a  series  of  revelations  supplementary  to  that 
which  was  recorded  in  chap.  ii. 

vn. 

(1)  The  date  of  this  and  of  the  following  chapter  comes 
in  chronological  order  after  the  fourth  chapter.  As  St. 
Jerome  has  observed,  "In  svperioribus  ordo  sequUur 
historioB  quid  svb  Nehuckadonosar  et  BaUhasar,  et 
Dario  sive  Cyro  mirabiUwn  signorum  acdderit.  In 
his  vera  narrantur  som/nia  quce  singulis  sint  visa  temr- 
paribus :  quorum  solus  profheta  conseius  est,  et  nullam 
iMbent  apud  barbaras  naiwnes  signi  vel  revelationis 
magnitudinem,  sed  tantum  scribtmtur,  ut  apud  pos- 
teros  eorwm  quas  visa  stmt  memoria perseveret*^ 

Visions.— From  this,  and  from  the  phrase  "  sum  of 
the  matters,"  it  appears  that  Daniel  hiul  other  yisions 
at  this  time.  By  "  sum  "  is  meant  the  principal  parts 
of  the  vision. 

(2)  The  great  8ea.~In  general  {e.g..  Josh.  xt.  47), 
these  words  imply  the  Mediterranean.    Such  cannot  be 
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the  meaning  here,  so  that  according  to  yerse  17  we  are 
justified  in  explaining  the  "  sea "  to  mean  the  nations 
of  the  world,  which  are  compared  to  the  sea  (Isa.  xxvii. 
1 ;  Ps.  xlyi.  3).  The  raging  of  the  winds  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  sky  points  to  the  yarious  political 
and  social  agitations  which  disturb  the  world's  nistory, 
and  lead  to  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  mark  its 
progress  as  it  tends  towards  the  end. 

(3)  Four  great  beasts.— The  monstrous  forms  of 
the  beasts  are  implied,  rather  than  the  hugeness  of 
their  size.  Other  instances  of  beasts  being  taken  as 
emblems  of  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Isa.  xxyii.  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
beasts  do  not  rise  up  simultaneously,  but  in  succession 
to  each  other.  In  this  way,  and  in  the  difference  of 
their  character,  they  form  a  parallel  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  vision  recorded  in  chap,  ii 

(4)  The  first  was  like  a  Uon.— The  lion  and  the 
eagle  are  chosen  as  heing  emblems  of  strength  and 
swiftness  respectively.  They  characterise  the  empire 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  correspond  to  the  golden  head 
of  the  Colossus  (chap.  ii.). 

The  wings  .  .  •  plucked.— The  eagle,  deprived  of 
its  wings,  loses  its  power  of  swiftness  and  unrestrained 
motion. 

From  the  earth. — The  beast  was  raised  from 
being  on  its  four  feet  into  the  position  of  a  man,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  words  "  a  man  s  heart."  We  have  not 
sufficient  historical  details  respecting  the  last  years  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  to  enable  us  to  point  to  the 
reference.  It  has  been  suggested  by  St.  Jejome  that 
the  words  refer  to  the  madness  of  the  kin^  and  to  his 
subsequent  recovery;  but  it  must  be  borne  m  mind  that 
it  is  the  kingdom  rather  than  the  king  of  Babylon 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  vision. 

(5)  And  behold  another  beast.— We  are  not 
told  what  became  of  the  first  beast.  (Comp.  verse 
12.)    The  word  "  behold "  implies  that  this  was  tho 
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raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had 
three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  between 
the  teeth  of  it :  and  they  said  thus  unto 
it.  Arise,  devour  much  flesh.  ^^^ After 
this  I  beheld,  and  lo  another,  like  a 
leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back  of  it 
four  wings  of  a  fowl ;  the  beast  had  also 
four  heads  ;  and  dominion  was  given  to 
it.  t'^)  After  this  I  saw  in  the  night 
visions,  and  behold  a  fourth  beast,  dread- 
ful and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly; 
and  it  had  great  iron  teeth :  it  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the 
residue  with  the  feet  of  it :  and  it  was 
diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were 
before  it ;  and  it  had  ten  horns.  ^®)  I 
considered  the  horns,  and,  behold,  there 
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came  up  among  them  another  little 
horn,  before  whom  there  were  three  of 
the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots : 
and,  behold,  in  this  horn  were  eyes  like 
the  eyes  of  maI^  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things. 

<*)  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit, 
whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and 
the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool : 
his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and 
his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  ^^^^A  fiery 
stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  be- 
fore him :  'thousand  thousands  minis- 
tered unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  stood  before  him  :  the 
judgment  was  set,  and  the  *  books  were 


next  object  which  arrested  the  seer's  attention.  The 
second  beast  corresponds  to  the  silver  portion  of  the 
Colossus  (chap.  ii.). 

One  side. — In  explaining  this  very  difficult  phrase, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  sides  of  tne  bear 
are  parallel  in  meaning  to  the  two  breasts  and  two 
arms  of  the  Colossus.  It  is  implied,  therefore,  that  the 
second  kingdom  consists  of  two  parts,  and  the  raising 
up  of  one  side  implies  that  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  come  into  greater  prominence  than  the  other. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Medo-Fersian  Empire 
(comp.  chap.  viii.  3),  in  which  the  Persian  element 
surpassed  the  Median. 

Three  ribs. — ^These  cannot  signify  the  people  who 
constitute  the  second  empire,  but  rather  some  kingdoms 
which  had  already  been  subdued  by  it;  and  bv  the 
command,  "  Arise  and  devour,"  the  second  empire  is 
permitted  to  make  further  conquests  before  its  dis- 
appearance. The  three  ribs  have  been  understood  from 
the  time  of  St.  Hippolytus  to  mean  three  nations :  the 
Babylonians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Eg}'ptians. 

W  A  leopard. — More  correctly,  a  panther.  On 
the  great  vi^lance  and  swiftness  of  thepanther,  comp. 
Jer.  V.  6 ;  Hosea  xiiL  7 ;  Hab.  i.  8.  The  third  beast 
corresponds  to  the  copper  belly  and  thighs  of  the  image 
(chap.  ii.).  It  should  be  noticed  that  as  unity  cluurac- 
terises  the  first  beast,  and  duality  the  second,  so  quad, 
ruplicity  marks  the  third.  It  has  four  wings — ^wings 
as  of  a  bird,  not  of  an  eagle — by  which  a  degree  of 
swiftness  is  implied  inferior  to  that  of  the  first  beast. 
It  has  four  heads,  indicating  four  kingdoms,  into  which 
the  third  kingdom  should  develop  itself.  (Comp.  chap, 
viii.  8,  where  the  same  predommance  of  the  number 
•*  four  "  is  to  be  observed.) 

(7)  A  fourth  beast. — This  is  so  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding three,  and  so  terrible  in  appeax:ance,  that  Daniel 
can  hardly  find  words  to  describe  it.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  it  is  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  break- 
ing and  stamping  out  all  that  it  meets.  La.  ttua  way  it 
corresponds  to  "  iron  that  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  sub- 
dueth  all  things."  (Comp.  chaj).  a  40.)  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  destructive  might  of  this  beast  is  heightened 
bv  the  mention  of  "  iron  teeth  "  and  **  brazen  claws." 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  horns  imply  strength,  while 
the  ten  horns  correspond  to  the  ten  toes  of  the  imaffe. 

The  residue— 1.6.,  what  it  did  not  destroy  with  its 
teeth  it  trampled  upon  and  annihilated  with  its  feet. 
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(8)  I  oonsidered.— Literally,  I  Icepi  on  looking. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  vision,  there 
appears  a  change  taking  place  in  the  object  itself. 
Wnile  the  three  beasts  had  passed  awav  unchanged 
in  any  material  addition,  among  the  ten  horns  of  the 
fourth  beast  there  was  seen  to  ctow  up  a  "little  horn," 
which  destroyed  three  of  the  ouier  horns.  That  a  man, 
and  not  a  kingdom,  is  intended,  though  the  man  may 
be  the  representative  of  a  kingdom,  appears  from  tlie 
mention  of  "  the  eyes  of  a  man,"  indicating  craft  and 
cunning,  and  "  the  mouth  speaking  great  things,"  im. 
plying  vain-glory  and  bksphemy. 

(0)  1  beheld. — Literally,  I  kept  on  looking,  and 
suddenly  seats  were  placea,  on  which  the  assessors  of 
the  Great  Judge  were  to  sit.  These  have  been  inter- 
preted  from  Fs.  Ixxxix.  7  to  be  the  angels,  but  a  truer 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  Matt.  xix.  28.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  those  who  sat  on  the  thrones  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  countless  multitude  mentioned  in 
verse  10. 

Ancient  of  days. — Literally,  a  very  aged  man. 
(Comp.  Ezek  i.  26—28.)  The  attribute  d  age  ex- 
presses the  majesty  of  the  judge.  (Comp.  Fs.  Jhr.  19 ; 
beut.  xxxiii  27.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  notwiili- 
standing  the  title  "  Ancient "  is  applied  to  the  Deity, 
"  Anon,*'  yet  His  titles,  "  generator  and  father  of  the 
gods,"  are  so  completely  at  variance  with  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrines  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  Daniel 
should  have  incorporated  in  his  vision  anv  portions  of 
Babylonian  mvthology.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Silik-moulou-kui,  between  whom  and  the  Son  of  man 
(verse  13)  a  parallel  has  been  pointed  out.  The  concep- 
tion  of  the  former  is  completely  different  from  what  is 
revealed  about  the  latter. 

White  as  snow.— Indicating,  like  the  **  pure  wool," 
the  purity  and  justice  of  the  Judge. 

Fiery  flame. — Fire  apx>ears  in  Scripture  sometimes 
as  a  metaphor  for  affliction  or  punishment  {e.g.,  1  Cor. 
iii.  13,  &c.),  sometimes  as  a  symbol  of  the  c&stening 
and  punitive  righteousness  of  Qod  (Ezek.  i.  13, 14,  27, 
28).  Elsewhere  it  sets  forth  the  fiery  indignation 
which  devours  the  enemies  of  Qod  (Heb.  x.  27 ;  Rev. 
xix.  11, 12).  The  fi|?*u^  ^^  speech  is  here  used  in  each 
of  these  senses.  The  "wheels"  represent  the  omni- 
presence of  Almighty  God. 

(10)  The  books— i.e.,  the  unerring  record  of  man's 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  which  is  written  in  the  im- 
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opened.  (^>I  beheld  then  because  of 
the  Yoioe  of  the  great  words  which  the 
horn  spake :  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast 
was  slain,  and  his  bodj  destroyed,  and 
given  to  the  burning  flame.  ^^^As  con- 
cerning the  rest  of  tiie  beasts,  they  had 
their  dominion  taken  away :  yet  ^their 
lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and 
time. 

(13)1  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and, 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought 
him  near  before  hun.  (^^^And  there  was 
given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  should  serve  him :  his  do- 
minion is  'an  everlasting  dominion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

(15)  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  my  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  my  ^  body,  and  the  visions 
of  my  head  troubled  me.  ^^*^I  came 
near  unto  one  of  them  that  stood  by, 
and  asked  him  the  truth  of  all  this.  So 
he  told  me,  and  made  me  know  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  things.  (^^  These 
great  beasts,  which  are  four,  are  four 
kings,  which  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth. 
(is)But  the  saints  of  the  '^most  High 
shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the 
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kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and 
ever. 

(^>Then  I  would  know  the  truth  of 
the  fourth  beast,  which  was  diverse  ^from 
all  the  others,  exceeding  dreadful,  whose 
teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his  nails  of  brass ; 
which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet;  (^)and 
of  the  ten  horns  that  were  in  lus  head, 
and  of  the  other  which  came  up,  and 
before  whom  three  fell;  even  of  that 
horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  mouih  that 
spake  very  great  things,  whose  look  was 
more  stout  than  his  f  eUows.  WI  beheld, 
and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the 
saints,  and  prevailed  against  them; 
(^)  until  the  Ancient  of  days  came,  and 
judgment  was  given  to  tiie  saints  of 
the  most  High ;  and  the  time  came  that 
the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom. 

(«)  Thus  he  said.  The  fourth  beast  shall 
be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth,  which 
shall  be  diverse  trom  all  kingdoms,  and 
shall  devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall 
tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces. 
(2*)  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this  king- 
dom are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise :  and 
another  shall  rise  after  them ;  and  heshall 
be  diverse  from  the  first,  and  he  shall 
subdue  three  kings.  (^)And  he  shall 
speak  great  words  against  the  most  High, 


failing  memory  of  GhxL    (Comp.  £xo<L  xzxii.  32  ;  Fss. 
Ivi.  8,  lidx.  28 ;  Isa.  iv.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  16.) 

(11)  Because  of  .  .  .—The  blasphemy  attered 
by  the  little  horn  was  the  cause  of  the  judgment,  and 
being  such,  it  attracted  Daniel's  attention.  We  might 
have  expected  that  the  crowning  scene  of  this  vision 
would  have  been  the  uprooting  of  the  little  horn  and 
the  complete  destraction  of  it,  bat  it  appears  that  the 
blasphemiDg  spirit  with  which  it  was  inspired  issued 
from  the  fourth  monster,  which  *'was  slain  and 
burned." 

Burning  flame. — Such  is  the  doctrine  of  final  re- 
tribution,  as  revealed  to  DanieL  (Comp.  Isa.  Izvi.  24 ; 
Bey.  xix.  20,  xx.  10.) 

(12)  The  rest  of  the  beasts— ^e.,  the  three  first 
beasts  which  Daniel  had  seen  coming  out  of  the  sea. 
He  now  learns  what  had  befallen  them.  Their  domi- 
nions had  passed  away,  and  their  lives  had  been  pro- 
longed up  to  that  definite  point  and  time  which  nad 
seemed  fit  to  Gk>d,  and  no  further.  The  period  of  life 
allotted  to  them  by  God  was  only  a  little  while.  (On 
"  times  "  and  "  seasons/'  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  21.) 

(13)  The  Son  of  man. — ^Hence  our  Saviour  adopts 
the  title  which  designates  Him  as  Judge  (Matt.  xxiv. 
27,  &c.).  The  title  implies  one  descenoed  from  man ; 
but  as  this  Person  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  like  "  one  of 
human  descent,  it  follows  that  He  was  not  merelv  a 
man.  The  early  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretations 
that  this  is  the  Messiah  are  confirmed  by  our  Saviour's 
solemn  anpropriAtion  of  the  title  to  Himself  (Matt. 


xxiv.  30).  In  this  verse  the  judgment  is  supposed  to 
have  already  taken  place  upon  earth,  and  the  Son  of 
man  comes  m  the  clouds  to  claim  His  kingdom. 

(14)  Serve  him.— In  Biblical  Chaldee  this  word  is 
only  used  of  rendering  Divine  service  or  worship.  The 
*'  Son  of  man  "  is  therefore  here  spoken  of  as  God. 

(15)  Midst.— See  margin.  The  body  was  regarded 
as  the  sheath  of  the  soul. 

(16)  That  stood  by— i.e.,  one  out  of  the  multitudes 
meniioned  (verse  10). 

(17)  Four  kings.— Kingdoms  are  frequently  repre- 
sented  by  their  heads  or  founders ;  hence  kings  and 
kingdoms  are  occasionally  used  synonymously.  (Comp. 
chap.  viii.  21.) 

(»)  Whose  teeth.— The  recapituktion  in  this 
verse  of  what  was  stated  in  verse  7  must  be  noticed. 
The  additional  features  mentioned  here  are  the  brazen 
claws.    (Comp.  chaps,  ii.  87,  iv.  20.) 

(21)  Made  war. — ^Tlus  corresponds  to  "the  mouth 
speaking  great  things  "  (verses  8,  20).  These  events 
occur  inme  the  saints  are  expecting  their  deliverance. 

(28)  The  fourth  kingdom. — The  ten  are  spoken 
of  as  existing  simultaneously.  Of  the  various  attempts 
to  account  n>r  them,  none  have  proved  satisfactory. 
(See  Excursus  E.)  We  must  wait  in  patient  humility 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  noting 
that  marks  by  which  the  tittle  horn  may  be  identified 
have  been  graciously  revealed  to  us  by  God  Himself. 

(85)  And  he  shall  speak.— The  marks  of  identifi- 
cation  of  the  little  horn  are — (1)  blasphemy  of  God ;  (2) 
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and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
most  High,  and  think  to  change  times 
and  laws  :  and  they  shall  be  given  into 
his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the 
dividing  of  time.  <*®^  But  the  judgment 
shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his 
dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it 
unto  the  end.  ^^^KnA  the  *  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
most  Hi^h,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  all  ^dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him. 

<28)  Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
As  for  me  Daniel,  my  cogitations  much 
troubled  me,  and  my  countenance 
changed  in  me :  but  I  kept  the  matter 
in  my  heart. 

CHAPTEE  Vm.— (Din  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belshazzar  a 
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vision  appeared  unto  me,  even  unto  me 
Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto 
me- at  the  first. 

(2)  And  I  saw  in  a  vision ;  and  it  came 
to  pass,  when  I  saw,  that  I  was  at 
Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the 
province  of  Elam ;  and  I  saw  in  a  vision, 
and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai.  (^)  Then  I 
lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold, 
there  stood  before  the  river  a  ram  which 
had  two  horns :  and  the  two  horns  were 
high;  but  one  was  higher  than  ^the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  ^I 
saw  the  ram  pushing  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward;  so  that  no 
beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither 
was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of 
his  hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his 
will,  and  became  great. 

(^)  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold, 
an  he  goat  came  from  the  west  on  the 
face  01  the  whole  earth,  and  ^touched 


persecntion  and  affliction  of  the  saints;  (3)  attempts, 
apparently  ineffectual  (he  will  "  think  to  change "), 
against  all  institutions,  whether  of  Divine  or  hunum 
authority :  in  short,  a  general  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
unbelief.  It  appears  that  the  little  horn,  the  Antichrist 
of  the  last  days,  or  the  beast,  will  be  successful  for 
a  time  in  his  blasphemies  and  jpersecutions,  but  in  the 
end  he  will  be  destroyed.     (See  2  Thess.  ii.  8.) 

Time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time.— 
This  is  frequently  explained  to  mean  three  years  and  a 
half.  Those  who  adopt  this  explanation  assume  that 
by  "  times  "  a  dual  is  implied,  which  in  Chaldee  is  re- 
presented by  the  plural.  They  next  assume  that  by  "  a 
time"  is  meant  one  year,  resting  their  assumption 
partly  on  chap.  iv.  16,  and  partly  on  a  comparison  of 
chap.  xii.  7  with  Bev.  xiii.  5,  xL  2,  3.  This  gwea  a  sum 
of  tnree  years  and  a  half,  which  is  interpreted  either 
literally,  or  explained  to  mean  half  a  sabbatical 
period,  or  half  some  divinely-appointed  period  sym- 
bolised by  the  number  "seven."  Accoraing  to  the 
second  interpretation,  Daniel  teaches  us  that  the  days 
of  tribulation  shall  be  shortened  (Mati  xxiv.  22).  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  "  years  "  are  intended  in 
chap.  iv.  16.  Also  the  language  in  chap.  xii.  7  is  very 
obscure.  A  more  correct  view  of  the  prediction  is  that 
the  reign  of  Antichrist  will  be  divided  into  three 
periods — ^the  first  long,  the  second  longer,  the  third 
shortest  of  all.  It  also  appears  that  the  last  is  to  be 
the  severest  time  of  trial  It  may  be  remarked  that  in 
chap.  ix.  the  seventy  weeks  are  divided  into  three 
periods,  forming  a  similar  series,  7  +  62  +  1  =  70. 

(86)  The  judgment.— The  language  is  similar  to 
that  in  verse  10.  The  destruction  of  the  beast  recorded 
in  verse  11  is  here  omitted. 

Unto  the  end.— Oomp.  chap.  vi.  26. 

(27)  Comp.  verses  14, 18. 

(28)  The  matter — 1.6.,  the  vision  and  the  revelation. 
In  my  heart. — Daniel  suffers  as  in  verse  15  and 

chap.  X.  8.  However,  he  comfort-s  himself  by  keeping 
in  ms  heart  the  words  of  the  angel  spoken  in  verse  17. 
(Comp.  Luke  ii.  19.) 


vin. 

0)  The  Hebrew  language  is  here  resumed.  The 
visions  recorded  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book 
having  no  connection  with  Babylon,  the  Ohaldee  dialect 
is  dropped. 

Third  year.— Most  probably,  not  long  before  the 
end  of  his  reign.  This  vision  is  supplementary  to  the 
one  recorded  m  the  preceding  chapter,  giving  various 
details  respecting  the  second  and  third  empires  there 
omitted,  showing  also  how  a  "  little  horn "  is  to  grow 
out  of  the  third  as  well  as  out  of  the  fourth  empire. 

At  the  first — Le.,  earlier.    (Comp.  chap.  ix.  21.) 

(2)  At  Shushan— t.e.,  Susa.  At  this  time  (see 
Beeorda  of  the  Pctet,  Tol.  i.,  p.  71,  &c.)  Susa  was,  as 
Daniel  describes  it,  in  the  province  of  Elam ;  at  a  later 

g»riod  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire, 
aniel  was  at  Susa  only  in  vision,  he  was  not  boidily 
transported  thither.  The  Ulai  is  the  river  Eukeus, 
and  is  mentioned  in' connection  with  Susa  in  the  in- 
scription cited  above. 

(3)  A  ram — ie.,  a  single  ram.  The  ram  was  stand- 
ing  before  the  river,  or  eastward  of  it,  and  repre. 
sented  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (verse  20).  The  two 
horns,  like  the  two  breasts  and  arms  of  the  image, 
or  the  two  sides  of  the  bear,  symbolise  the  twofold 
character  of  this  empire.  The  nifi^er  horn  denotes 
the  Persians,  the  dominant  race.  For  other  instances 
of  rams  and  goats  representing  nations,  comp.  Isa. 
xiv.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  8 ;  Zech.  x.  8. 

W  I  saw  the  ram  pushing.— The  ram  pushes  in 
three  different  directions.  This  corresponds  to  the 
three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  the  bear.  The  animal  does 
not  push  towards  the  east,  as  it  is  presumed  that  he 
has  already  made  conquests  in  those  quarters. 

(5)  An  he  goat.— This,  according  to  Terse  21, 
means  the  Greek  empire,  the  huve  horn  being  the  first 
king,  or  Alexander  the  Great.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  goat  and  the  ram  form  the  same  contrast  as  the 
panther  and  the  bear.  Matchless  activity  is  contrasted 
with  physical  strength  and  brutal  fierceness. 
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not  the  gronnd:  and  the  goat  had  ^a 
notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  <®^And 
he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  i/wo  horns, 
which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the 
river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of 
his  power.   (7)^ji^  j  g^^  j^jj^  come  close 

unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with 
choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram, 
and  brake  his  two  horns  :  and  there  was 
no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before 
him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground, 
and  stamped  upon  him :  and  there  was 
none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of 
his  hand.  W  Therefore  the  he  goat 
waxed  very  great:  and  when  he  was 
strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and 
for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  'toward 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  W  And  out  of 
one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn, 
which  waxed  exceeding  great,  toward 
the  south,  and  toward  the  east,  and  to- 
ward the  *  pleasant  land.     (^®)  And  it 
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waxed  great,  even  *to  the  host  of  heaven; 
and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of 
the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  them,  (^i)  Yea,  he  magnified  hvrn^ 
selferen  *to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and 
*by  him  the  daily  sa^crijice  was  taken 
away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was 
cast  down.  (^2)^^^  5a,n  host  was  given 
him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason 
of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the 
truth  to  the  ground;  and  it  practised, 
and  prospered. 

(13)  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speaking, 
and  another  saint  said  unto  ^^that 
certain  saint  which  spake,  How  long 
shaZl  he  the  vision  concerning  the  daily 
sacrijice,  and  the  transgression  ®of  deso- 
lation, to  give  both  ihe  sanctuary  and 
the  host  to  be  trodden  xmder  foot? 
(i*)And  he  said  unto  me.  Unto  two 
thousand  and  three  hundred 'days;  then 
shall  the  sanctuary  be  ^^  cleansed. 


Touohed  not  the  ground. — An  exact  prediction 
of  the  early  conquests  of  Alexander,  all  whose  move- 
ments were  characterised  by  marrelloas  rapidity.  This 
is  expressed  by  "  the  wines  of  a  fowl "  (chap.  yiL  6). 

A  notable  horn. — See  margin.  This  is  explained 
(verse  21)  to  be  Alexander  himself. 

(6)  Ban  unto  him  .—The  wonderful  rapidity  of 
Alexander's  movements,  incredible,  if  it  were  not  so 
well  attested  in  history,  is  here  pointed  out.  From 
the  battle  of  Granicus  to  that  oi  Arbela  only  three 
years  elapsed.  During  this  brief  period  the  whole 
l^ersian  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

(8)  Was  oroken.— This  points  to  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  end  of  Alexander,  b.c.  323.  The  "  four 
horns,"  which  take  the  place  of  the  "  notable  horn," 
may  mean  either  that  this  empire  was  dispersed  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  on  the  death  of  its  founder  (comp. 
chap.  vii.  2,  xi.  4 ;  Jer.  xlix.  36 ;  Zech.  ii  6),  or  it 
may  hint  at  the  ultimate  division  of  the  empire  into 
four  parts,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Syria,  Egypt,  under 
Symmachus,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Ftdemy  re- 
spectively. 

(9)  Iiittle«~Litera]ly,  out  of  littleness.  (Comp. 
chap.  vii.  8.)  This  is  explained  more  fully  in  verse  ^. 
The  southern  campaigns  of  Antiochus  fipiphanes  are 
related  1  Mace.  i.  16;  for  his  eastern  wars  see 
1  Mace.  iii.  31—37,  vi.  1—4. 

The  pleasant  land— t.e.,  Palestine,  which  here, 
as  in  Isa.  xix.  23,  24,  is  spoken  of  as  a  third  land, 
between  south  and  east.  Tne  phrase,  "  pleasant  land," 
'^-  "  glorious  land,"  which  recurs  chap.  xi.  16—41,  was 


or 


suggested  to  Daniel  by  the  language  of  Jer.  iii.  19 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  6, 15. 

(10)  The  host  of  heaven.— Probably  meaning  the 
stars,  as  Jer.  xxxiii.  22,  but  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
indicating  the  people  of  Israel.  (Comp.  Exod.  viL  4 ; 
Num.  xxiv.  17.)  The  actions  of  Antiochus,  predicted 
here,  are  related  1  Mace.  i.  24,  30,  37,  ii.  38 ;  2  Mace. 
ix.10. 

01)  Frinoe  of  the  host— t.e.,  Jehovah  Himself. 
(Comp.  verse  25,  chap.  xi.  36.) 
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The  daily — t.e.,  everything  permanent  in  the 
worship  of  C^od,  such  as  sacrmces,  &c.  (See  Note 
on  Lev.  vi.  13.)  On  this  conduct  of  Antiochus  see 
1  Mace.  i.  39,  45,  &c.,  iii.  45. 

Place  of  his  sanotiLary—t.e.,  the  Temple.  (Comp. 
1  Kings  viii.  13.) 

(12)  An  host  .  .  . — The  host  is  apparently  the  same 
as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  verse  10,  and  means  some 
of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  known  that  some  of  them 
lapsed  under  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus,  and  joined 
in  his  idolatrous  rites.  These  apostates  were  given 
into  his  hand,  and  on  account  ox  their  apostasy  the 
da^  sacrifice  also  was  taken  away.     (Comp.  verse  13.) 

'The  truth — i.e.,  the  word  of  God,  as  appears  from 
1  Mace.  i.  43-^2,  56,  60. 

(13)  One  saint — t.e.,  an  angel,  who,  however,  has  not 
been  mentioned  before.  This  part  of  the  vision  recalls 
chap.  vii.  16.  It  is  implied  that  the  angels  were  con- 
versing upon  the  subject  of  this  awful  revelation  con- 
cerning the  future  of  Gk>d's  people.  Only  a  portion  of 
what  tnejr  said  is  here  recorded. 

The  vision.— The  in^iuiry  means,  "How  long  shall 
be  the  duration  of  the  object  of  this  vision,  so  far  as  it 
has  to  do  with  the  great  apostasy  P  " 

Transgression  of  desolation.  —  Comp.  chap, 
ix.  27.  Probably  these  words  mean  the  same  as  the 
"abomination  that  maketh  desolate"  (chaps,  xi.  31, 
xii.  11 ;  see  1  Mace.  i.  59). 

W  Unto  two  thousand  and  three  hnndred 
days. — ^It  is  clear  from  the  language  that  the  period 
here  spoken  of  terminates  with  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  it  begins  with  the  transgression  that 
led  to  the  awful  events  that  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Judas  Maccabeus  took  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  b.c.  165,  and  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation the  same  year,  Antiochus  being  at  the  time  in 
Armenia.  The  period  apparently  commences  with  the 
events  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  iv.  32 — 39,  which  occurred 
about  B.C.  171.  The  dates,  however,  not  being  re- 
corded precisely,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  with  cer- 
tainiy  whence  the  starting-poiat  is  to  be  dated.    The 
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(^)An(l  it  came  to  pass,  when  I,  even 
I  Daniel,  had  seen  the  vision,  and  sought 
for  the  meaning,  then,  behold,  there 
stood  before  me  as  the  appearance  of 
a  man.  (^^)And  I  heard  a  man's  voice 
between  the  hanks  of  Ulai,  which  called, 
and  said,  'Gubriel,  make  this  man  to 
understand  the  vision.  <^7)  So  he  came 
near  where  I  stood :  and  when  he  came, 
I  was  afraid,  and  fell  upon  my  face :  but 
he  said  unto  me,  Understana,  O  son  of 
man :  for  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  be 
the  vision.  <^)  Now  as  he  was  speaking 
with  me,  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on  mj  face 
toward  the  ground :  but  he  touched  me, 
and  ^set  me  upright.  ^^^^And  he  said. 
Behold,  I  will  make  thee  know  what 
shall  be  in  the  last  end  of  the  indigna- 
tion :  for  at  the  time  appointed  the  end 
shall  be. 

(20)  The  ram  which  thou  sawest  having 
two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia.  (2i)And  the  rough  goat  is  the 
king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  horn  that 
is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king. 


a  cb.  9. 11. 


Heb.,  madt  me 
ttand  upon  mp 
ttanding. 


Heb^  an  aeeom- 
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Heb.,  people  of 
the  koiy-OHM. 
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<®)  Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  four 
stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power,  (^s)^^^  jj^  ^^  latter  time  of 
their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressors 
'are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce 
countenance,  and  understanding  dark 
sentences,  shall  stand  up.  (^^And  his 
power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his 
own  power :  and  he  snail  destroy  won- 
derfully, and  shall  prosper,  and  practise, 
and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the 
*holy  people.  <^^  And  through  his  policy 
also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in 
his  hand ;  and  he  shall  magnify  himself 
in  his  heart,  and  bv  ^peace  shall  destroy 
many:  he  shafl  also  stand  up  against 
the  Prince  of  princes ;  but  he  shall  be 
^broken  without  hand.  (^^And  the  vision 
of  the  evening  and  the  morning  which 
was  told  is  true :  wherefore  shut  thou  up 
the  vision ;  for  it  shall  be  for  many  days. 
(^)  And  I  Daniel  fainted,  and  was  sick 
certain  days ;  afterward  I  rose  up^  and 
did  the    king's    business;    and  I  was 


pbrase  "  evening  morning  "  (see  margin)  is  ased  to  in- 
dicate a  complete  night  and  day,  and  2,300  complete 
days  of  twenty-fonr  hours  make  a  period  of  six  years 
140  days.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  period  falls 
short  of  seven  years  (a  week  of  years)  by  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  year.  If,  then,  seven  years  is  the  number 
of  years  svmbolical  of  Divine  chastisements,  the  pro- 
phecy impues  that  the  people  shall  not  suffer  persecu- 
tion according  to  their  full  deserts,  but  ^'for  the 
elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be  shortened."  (See  Note 
on  chap.  vii.  25.) 

Be  cleansed. — Literally,  be  placed  in  Us  proper 
state. 

(15)  Appearance  of  a  man.— From  verse  16  it 
appears  that  this  was  the  angel  Gkbriel.  The  "  man's 
Yoice  "  mentioned  in  verse  16  proceeded  from  Him  Who 
alone  has  authority  to  command  angels.  (Gomp.  diap. 
xii.  6,  7.) 

(16)  Between  the  .  .  .  UlaL— The  city,  as  it  would 
appear,  stood  between  the  two  branches  of  the  river. 
The  two  branches  were  the  Eulsus  and  the  Choaspes. 

(17)  The  time  of  the  end— t.e.,  either  at  the 
final  period  of  earthly  history,  or  at  the  time  which  lies 
at  the  limit  of  the  prophetic  horizon.  St.  Jerome 
observes  that  what  happened  in  the  times  of  Antiochus 
was  typical  of  what  shall  be  fulfilled  hereafter  in  Anti- 
christ. 

(18)  A  deep  sleep.— On  the  effects  of  heavenly 
visions  ui>on  uiose  who  beheld  them,  see  Gen.  xvi  13, 
Exod.  xzxiii.  20,  &c. 

(10)  End  of  the  indignation— ie.,  the  revelation 
of  Qod's  wrath  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  the  prophecy. 

At  the  time  appointed — i.e.,  the  vision  refers  to 
the  appointed  time  in  the  end. 

(20-^2)  See  Notes  on  verses  a-8. 

(22)  jg-Qt  in  his  power— i.e.,  not  like  the  first  king. 

(23)  Transgressors  .  •  .—When  transgressors 
have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  guilt  so  aa  to  exceed 


the  limits  of  God's  mercy,  then  this  event  shall  take 
place.  The  transgressors  are  the  apostate  Jews.  Here, 
as  in  the  other  visions,  the  particulars  respecting  the 
most  prominent  objects  of  the  vision  are  given  more 
fully  m  the  interpretation  than  in  the  early  part  of  the 
chapter.  The  kin^  is  represented  as  being  "  of  a  fierce 
countenance,''  he  is  shameless,  he  has  no  reluctance  in 
pursuing  the  cruelties  which  he  has  designed.  He 
"  understands  dark  sayings,"  or  uses  falsehcwd  and  dis- 
simulation to  carry  out  his  purposes. 

(2*)  Not  by  his  own  power.— Not  mi^ht,  but 
cunning,  will  cause  his  success.  (Comp.  1  Mace.  i. 
10,  &c.)    Thus  his  destructive  powers  become  astonish- 

ing. 

The  mighty. — ^No  apecial  individuals  are  pointed 
out,  but  rulers  in  general. 

(25)  Through  his  policy.— This  is  explained  more 
fully  in  the  next  two  sentences.  Through  his  craft 
he  succeeds,  and  becomes  able  to  destroy  many  unex- 
pectedlv,  and  finally  raises  up  himseJf  a^^unst  6od. 

Without  hand. — ^Not  by  the  hand  of  man  (comp. 
chap.  ii.  34),  but  by  the  act  of  Grod. 

(28)  The  concluding  words  of  the  angel  are  intended 
to  comfort  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  days  oi  her  perse- 
cution.  They  teach  her  that  Qod  has  foreseen  her 
affliction,  that  it  comes  from  Him  in  His  love,  and  that 
it  shall  last  only  for  a  short  while.  This  promise 
accounts  for  the  firmness  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
saints  of  the  Maccabees,  which  entitles  their  faith  to  a 
place  in  the  same  list  of  faithful  men  which  contains 
the  names  of  Abel,  Abraham,  and  Moses  (HeK  xL 
34-38). 

Shut  thou  up.— The  revektion  is  to  be  kept  safe, 
because  the  time  of  fulfilment  is  far  off,  and  tnen  the 
comforting  words  will  be  needed.  Comp.  Bev.  xxii. 
10,  where  the  opposite  counsel  is  given* "  seal  it  not,  for 
the  time  of  fulnmient  is  near." 
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astonished  at  the  vision,  but  none  under- 
stood it. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— W  In  the  first  year 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes,  ^  which  was  made 
king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans  ; 
^2)  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  I  Daniel 
understood  by  books  the  number  of  the 
years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Loed 
came  to  ''Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he 
would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the 
desolations  of  Jerusalem.  <3>And  I  set 
my  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek 
by  prayer  and  suppUcations,  with  fast- 
iog,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  :  <^)and  I 
prayed  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  and 
made  my  confession,  and  said, 

O  *Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful  God, 
keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy  to 
them  that  love  him,  and  to  them  that 
keep  his  commandments;  (^)^we  have 
sinned,  and  have  committed  iniquity, 
and  have  done  wickedly,  and  have  re- 
belled, even  by  departing  from  thy 
precepts    aad   from    thy   judgments: 


1  Or.  Uk  lokteA  A«, 
Ac. 


BjO. 
dr.  088. 
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<^>  neither  have  we  hearkened  unto  thy 
servants  the  prophets,  which  spake  in 
thy  name  to  our  kings,  our  princes, 
and  our  fathers,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land.  <^)  0  Lord,  righteousness 
^belongeth  unto  thee,  but  unto  us  con- 
fusion of  faces,  as  at  this  day ;  to  the 
men  of  Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  unto  all  Israel,  that 
are  near,  and  that  are  far  off,  through  all 
the  countries  whither  thou  hast  ctiven 
them,  because  of  their  trespass  that 
they  have  trespassed  against  thee.  ^^^  O 
Lord,  ^  us  helongeth  confusion  of  face, 
to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our 
fathers,  because  we  have  sinned  against 
thee.  (®)  To  the  Lord  our  Gk>d  belong 
mercies  and  forgivenesses,  though  we 
have  rebelled  against  him;  (^^) neither 
have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws,  which  he 
set  before  us  by  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets. (^^^Yea,  all  Israel  have  trans- 
gressed thy  law,  even  by  departing, 
that  they  might  not  obey  thy  voice; 
therefore  the  curse  is  poured  upon  us. 


DC. 

0)  On  Darius  the  Mede  see  Excursus  D. 

Was  made  king. — Tlie  phrase  corresponds  with 
"took  the  kingdom"  (verse  31),  and  shows  that  Darins 
was  not  king  by  his  own  right,  bnt  that  he  received  his 
authority  from  another — i.e.,  Cyras. 

(2)  Understood. — ^He  gave  special  attention  to  Jere- 
miah's prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity. 
Two  passages  occnr  in  that  prophet's  writings  where 
the  duration  of  the  Captivity  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  11 
and  xzix.  10),  to  the  former  of  which  Daniel  refers  (see 
especially  verses  9, 11, 12).  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
existed  at  this  time  a  collection  of  sacred  books,  con- 
sisting of  what  had  been  already  admitted  into  the  Canon. 

Seventy  years. — It  appears  from  Haggai  i.  2, 
Zech.  i.  12,  that  consideraole  uncertainty  prevailed 
as  to  the  time  whence  the  seventy  years  were  to  be 
reckoned.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (Professor  Leathes' 
Old  Testcmient  Prophecy,  p.  179)  that  three  periods  of 
seventy  years  occur  in  connection  with  the  Captivity  :— 
(1)  from  B.C.  606,  the  date  of  Jeremiah's  prophe<ry,  to 
B.C.  536,  the  edict  of  Cyrus  ;  (2)  from  B.C.  598,  Jehoia- 
chin's  captivity,  to  B.c.  528,  the  period  of  Ezra  iv.  6 ; 
(3)  from  B.C.  588,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  to 
B.C.  518,  the  edict  of  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  1).  In  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
captivity  of  Daniel,  but  to  him  it  was  a  question  of 
melancholy  importance  whether  his  computation  had 
beffun  at  the  right  date. 

5)  I  set  my  flace.— Comp.  chap.  vi.  11.  Probably 
he  prayed,  as  on  that  occasion,  with  his  face  towarcb 
Jerusalem.  The  prayer  of  Daniel  bears  some  resem. 
blance  to  those  offered  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  while 
that  of  Baruch  resembles  it  much  more  closely.  (On 
this  see  Excursus  F.) 


(*)  The  covenant.— See  Exod.  xix.  5. 

(5)  We  have  sinned.— It  has  been  remarked  that 
four  sta^s  of  sin  are  pointed  out  by  the  prophet,  cor. 
respondmsr  to  the  four  different  words  which  he  uses. 
"  Sm  "  roiers  especially  to  sins  of  deed,  "  committing 
iniquity  "  to  sins  of  word,  '*  done  wickedly  "  to  sins  of 
thought,  "  robelled "  implies  the  person  against  whom 
the  sm  has  been  committed.  The  whole  rosult  of  sin 
under  these  several  aspects  is  expressed  by  the  words 
"  departing  from  Thy  precepts." 

i^f  Neither  have  we  hearkened.— The  aggrava- 
tion  of  guilt.  All  God's  warnings  have  been  umieeded 
by  high  and  low  alike,  by  all  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

(7)  BighteonsnesB.  —  The  absolute  righteousness 
of  God  appears  distinct  and  clear  in  spite  of  the  chas- 
tisement mm  which  the  nation  suffers.  Meanwhile, 
the  humble  looks  of  the  devout  part  of  the  nation  show 
that  it  feels  the  present  shame  and  confusion. 

AU  the  countries.- See  Isa.  xi.  11, 12.  In  the 
midst  of  his  sorrow  for  the  past,  the  mind  of  the  pro. 

Shet  recurs  unconsciously  to  the  great  promise  of  future 
eHverance  by  "  the  root  of  Jesse." 

(8)  Confusion  of  face. — ^Repeated  from  verse  7, 
so  as  to  bring  into  stronger  contrast  the  merov  of  God 
(verse  9)  wiui  the  **  righteousness  "  mentioned  in  verse 
7.  St.  Jerome  well  remarks,  "  Post  sewtentiam  judU 
canOs  provoccU  ewn  ad  clemerUiam"  The  absolute 
mercv  and  f  or^veness  of  God  is  implied  by  the  article 
in  this  verse,  just  as  His  absolute  righteousness  is  in 
verse  7. 

(11)  The  cnrse.— The  passages  in  the  books  of  Levi- 
ticus  and  Deuteronomv,  to  which  Daniel  refere,  had 
already  been  noticed  by  Isaiah  (chap,  i.),  as  having 
received  a  partial  fulfilment  in  his  times.  It  remains 
for  Daniel  to  realise  the  complete  ''pouring"  out  of 
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and  the  oath  that  is  written  in  the  'law 
of  Moses  the  servant  of  Qod,  because 
we  have  sinned  against  him.  (i2)^^(j 
he  hath  confirmed  his  words,  which  he 
spake  against  us,  and  against  our  judges 
that  judged  us,  by  bringing  upon  us  a 
great  evU :  for  under  the  whole  heaven 
hath  not  been  done  as  hath  been  done 
upon  Jerusalem.  (^^^As  ^it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  all  this  evil  is  come 
upon  us:  yet  ^made  we  not  our  prayer 
before  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we 
might  turn  from  our  iniquities,  and 
understand  thy  truth.  (^*)  Therefore 
hath  the  Lobd  watched  upon  the  evil, 
and  brought  it  upon  us :  for  tlie  Lord 
our  Grod  is  righteous  in  all  his  works 
which  he  doeth:  for  we  obeyed  not 
his  voice.  ^^^And  now,  0  Lord  our 
God,  that  hast  brought  thy  people 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  vrith 
a  mighty  hand,  and  hast  ^  gotten  thee 
*  renown,  as  at  this  day;  we  have 
sinned,  we  have  done  wickedly.  <^®^0 
Lord,  according  to  all  thy  righteous- 
ness, I  beseech  thee,  let  thine  anger  and 
thy  icury  be  turned  away  from  thy  city 
Jerusalem,  thy  holy  mountain :  because 


a  Lev.  36. 14,  &c : 
Deat.  8&  16.  Ac. 
&  29.  20,  &C.,  & 
aO.  17.  18  A:  81.  17. 
&c.,  A  S2.  19,  SiC. 
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1    Heb.,  intreated 
we  not  th«  face  0/ 


2  Heb.,  made  thee 
a  name. 
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for  our  sins,  and  for  the  iniquities  of 
our  fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people 
are  become  a  reproach  to  all  tiuit  are 
about  us.  ^^^)Now  therefore,  O  our 
God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant, 
and  his  supplications,  and  cause  thy 
face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that 
is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake.  (^)  O 
my  God,  incline  thine  ear,  and  hear; 
open  thine  eyes,  and  behold  our  deso- 
lations, and  the  city  ^  which  is  called  by 
thy  name:  for  we  do  not  *  present  our 
supplications  before  thee  for  our  right- 
eousnesses, but  for  thy  great  mercies. 
(^J  0  Lord,  hear ;  O  Lord,  forgive ;  O 
Lord,  hearken  and  do;  defer  not,  for 
thine  own  sake,  O  my  God :  for  thy  city 
and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name. 
(20)  And  whiles  I  was  speakms:,  and 
praying,  and  confessing  mfdn^d  the 
sin  of  mj  people  Israel,  and  presenting 
my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my 
God  for  the  holy  mountain  of  my  God ; 
(21)  yea,  whiles  I  was  speaking  in  prayer, 
even  the  man  ^Gabriel,  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning, 
being  caused  to  fly  ^swiftly,  touched  me 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation. 


the  cnrse.  It  is  poured  out  like  a  torrent  of  rain  (see 
Exod.  ix.  33) ;  as  the  fire  melts  the  silver  (Ezek.  xxii. 
20  —  22),  6o  does  the  curse  cause  the  nation  to  melt 
awav. 

(12)  Our  judges. — ^IJsed  in  a  wide  sense  to  si^ify 
kings,  princes,  and  rulers  generally.  (Comp.Hoseavii.  7.) 

(iS)  Made  we  not  our  prayer.— The  reference  is, 
as  in  verse  6,  to  the  conduct  of  the  nation  from  the 
first.  There  had  been  plenty  of  external  show  of  pray- 
ing, as  appears  from  Isa.  i.  and  elsewhere,  but  these 
prayers  were  of  no  effect  on  account  of  their  f  onnalism. 
The  conditions  of  acceptable  prayer  are  implied  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  verse  "  tummg  from  iniquitv,  and 
wisdom  in  the  truth,"  i.e.,  in  the  revelation  of  Qod. 
On  the  phrase  "  nu&ke  prayer,^'  see  Exod.  xxxii.  11. 

(1*)  watohed. — By  the  use  of  this  word  it  seems 
that  Daniel  is  again  referring  to  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah.  (See  Jer.  i.  12,  &c.)  He  prays  that  as  all  the 
curses  foretold  by  that  prophet  have  bNeen  poured  u^on 
the  nation,  so  also  the  release  from  the  Gaptivitv,  wmch 
was  also  promised  by  him,  may  be  accomplishea  also. 

(15)  Thou  hast  brought.— The  mention  of  past 
mercies  moves  Daniel  to  pray  that  future  mercies  may 
be  (granted.  His  language  is  founded  partly  upon  Jer. 
xxxii.  17 — ^23,  and  partly  upon  Isa.  Ixiii.  11 — 16.  The 
Babylonian  exile  is  frequently  compared  by  Isaiah  {e,g,, 
Isa.  li.  9, 10)  to  Egyptian  bondage.  Daniel  reproduces 
the  thought  in  this  verse. 

W  BighteousneBS.— Those  acts  of  Jehovah  which 
evince  His  righteousness,  or  His  faithfulness  to  His 
promises.  Mount  Zion,  tiie  "  holy  mountain,"  holds  a 
veiy  important  place  in  prophecy.  It  is  the  outward 
visible  sign  of  the  stabilitv  of  God's  promises  to 
David,  the  "sore  mercies  of  David,"  as  well  as  the 


centre  of  all  that  is  Holy  in  the  kingdom  of  (xod. 
(See  Pss.  Ixviii.  15,  16;  cxxxii.  13,  14;  Isa.  iL  2—4; 
and  comp.  verse  20.) 

(17)  Cause  thy  face  to  shine.— See  Num.  vi.  25. 
The  meaning  is  "  let  thy  works  show  the  fulfilment  of 
"  thv  Word?' 

For  the  Lord's  sake.— Comp.  verse  19,  "because 
Thou  art  the  Lord."  Never  does  prayer  rise  higher, 
than  when  the  soul  humblj  appeals  to  (jrod  as  the  sove- 
reign lord  of  all,  and  patiently  waits  for  Him  to  do  as 
He  pleases.     (Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  9 — 26.) 

m  Whiles  I  was  speaking.— The  answer  to 
Daniel's  prayer.  He  had  not  even  finished  his  prayer 
when  the  answer  came.  The  angel  Grabriel,  whom  he 
had  seen  (chap.  viii.  16),  comes  to  him,  and  reveals  to 
him  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks. 

(81)  Being  caused  to  fly  swiftly.— A  very  diffi. 
cult  expression,  occurring  only  here.  The  Authorised 
Version  follows  the  LXa.  and  Theodotion.  The  ren- 
dering has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
transmted  "  swiftly  "  comes  from  a  root  meaning  "  to 
fly,"  and  is  literally  rendered  by  flight  Thus  "  caused 
to  fly  in  flight "  means  "  caused  to  fly  swiftly."  The 
marginal  version  "with  weariness"  finds  supporters, 
and,  if  adopted,  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  bodily 
condition  oi  Daniel  (chap.  viii.  17 — 27).  The  former 
translation  is  most  in  accordance  wiUi  the  context. 
The  *'  flight "  of  angels  is  implied  in  Isa.  vi.  2,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  idea  foreign  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

Touched  me.— Literally,  reached  me.  (Comp.  this 
use  of  the  word,  Jonah  iii.  6.)  The  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  is  3  p.m.,  being  the  hour  of  evening  prayer. 
(See  Exod.  zxix.  39 ;  Num.  xxviii.  4.) 
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Th^  Answer 


DANIEL,  IX. 


to  DanieVa  Prayer, 


WAnd  he  informed  mey  and  talked  with 
me,  and  said,  O  Daniel,  I  am  now  come 
forth  ^to  give  thee  skill  and  under- 
standing. ^^^  At  the  beginning  of  thy 
supplications  the  ^commandment  came 
forth,  and  I  am  come  to  shew  thee  ;  for 
thou  art  *  greatly  beloved  :  therefore 
understand  the  matter,  and  consider 
the  vision. 

(^)  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon 


1  Heb.,  to  make 
thee  tkHful  ^f  «m- 
tier»iaruiing. 


3  Heb»  i00rdL 


s  Heb..  a  man  of 
de*ue». 


4  Or,  to  rtttralti. 

5  Or,  to  tttU  up. 

6  Heb.|  pnpktt. 


thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  *  to 
finish  the  transgression,  and  ^  to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision 
and  •  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most 
Holy.  ^^)Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand, that  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince 


(22)  He  informed  me — t.e.,  gave  me  nnderstand- 
ing  (as  verse  2,  chap.  viii.  16).  ^e  angel  save  Daniel 
understanding  in  tne  perolezin^  words  of  Jeremiah, 
showing  him  that  what  afiEeoted  his  people  was  a  period 
of  seventy  weeks  that  were  yet  to  come,  rather  thaa 
seventy  years  which  were  alreadynassed. 

(23)  The  commandment.— The  marginal  version 
is  to  be  preferred,  which  points  to  the  revelation  which 
foUows  verses  24—27.  The  title  **  greatly  beloved  *' 
occurs  again  (chap.  x.  11, 19).  It  implies  that  Daniel 
was  wonhy  of  this  proof  of  Gk)d's  love.  St.  Jerome 
compares  (2  Sam.  xii.  25)  Jedidiah. 

<^  Seventy  weeks.— Great  difficulty  is  experi. 
enced  in  discovering  what  sort  of  weeks  is  intended. 
Yerses  25—27  are  sufficient  to  show  that  ordinary 
weeks  cannot  be  meant.  Possibly,  also,  the  language 
(chap.  X.  2,  margin  "weeks  of  days")  implies  that 
"  weeks  of  days  "  are  not  intended  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 10  the 
word  week  should  not  have  been  used  to  signify  a 
period  of  seven  years,  if  year- weeks  are  impliea  in  this 
passage.  However,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  we 
must  understand  the  weeks  to  consist  of  years  and  not 
of  days  (see  Pusey's  Daniel,  pp.  165, 166),  the  principle 
of  year-weeks  depending  upon  Num.  xiv.  34,  Ijev.  xxvi. 
34,  EzeL  iv.  6.  The  word  "  week  "  in  itself  furnishes 
a  clue  to  the  meaning.  It  implies  a  "  Heptad,"  and  is 
not  necessarily  more  definite  than  the  "time"  men- 
tioned in  chap.  vii.  25. 

Are  determined. — ^The  word  only  occurs  in  this  pas- 
sage. Theod.  translates  vwtTfx^&naw ;  LXX.,  UpUhitraM ; 
Jer.  "  abhreviaUB  swnt.^'  In  Chaldee  the  word  means 
"  to  cut,"  and  in  that  sense  "  to  determine." 
^  The  object  "  determined  "  is  twofold :  (1)  transgres- 
sion and  sin ;  (2)  reconciliation  and  righteousness. 

To  flnish. — ^The  Hebrew  margin  gives  an  alterna- 
tive rendering,  "  to  restrain,"  according  to  which  the 
meaning  is  "to  hold  sin  back"  and  to  "prevent  it 
from  spreading."  If  this  reading  is  adopted  it  will 
be  parallel  to  the  second  marginal  alternative,  "  to  seal 
up,"  which  also  implies  that  the  iniquity  can  no  more 
increase.  Although  the  alternative  readings  may  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  Babylonian  idea  of  "  seal- 
ing sins,"  the  presence  of  the  word  "  to  seal "  in  the 
last  danse  of  the  verse  makes  it  more  probable  that 
the  marg^inal  readings  are  due  to  the  conjectures  of 
some  early  critics,  uian  that  they  once  stood  in  the 
text.  However,  it  must  be  observed  that  while  St. 
Jerome  translates  the  passage  "  ui  eoneummetur  prcB* 
vaficatio,  etfinem  habeat  peceatwm,*'  Theodotion  sup- 
ports the  marginal  reading  "  to  seaL" 

To  make  reoonciliation—i.e.,  atonement  (Oomp. 
Prov.  xvi  6 ;  Isa.  vi.  7,  xxvii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38.)  The 
two  former  clauses  show  that  during  the  seventy 
weeks  sin  vrill  cease.  The  prophet  now  brings  out 
another  side  of  the  subject.    There  will  be  abundance 
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of  forgiveness  in  store  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
receive  it. 

Everlasting  righteousness.— A  phrase  not  oc- 
cnnring  elsewhere.  The  prophet  seems  to  be  com- 
bining the  notions  of  "  righteousness "  and  "  eter- 
nity/ which  elsewhere  are  characteristics  of  Messianic 
prophecy.  (Isa.  xlvi.  13,  li.  5—8 ;  Ps.  Itxtit.  36 ;  chaps, 
li.  44,  vii.  18,  27.) 

To  seal  up.— <r^payfo-eu,  Theod.;  <rvinrcAc4r^yai,  LXX.; 
impleaiury  Jer. ;  the  impression  of  the  translators  being 
that  all  visions  and  prophecies  were  to  receive  their 
complete  fulfilment  m  the  course  of  these  seventy 
weeks.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  context  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of 
the  absolute  cessation  of  all  prophecy.  (CompTlCor. 
xiii.  8.) 

To  anoint  the  most  Holy.— The  meaning  of  the 
sentence  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
"Most  Holy"  or  "Holy  of  Holies."  In  Scripture 
they  are  useid  of  (1)  the  altar  (Exod.  xxix.  37) ;  (2)  the 
atonement  (Exod.  xxx.  10) ;  (3)  the  tabernacle  and  tlie 
sacred  furniture  (Exod.  xxx.  29);  (4)  the  sacred  per. 
fume  (Exod.  xxx.  36) ;  (5)  the  remnant  of  the  meat 
offering  (Lev.  iL  3, 10) ;  (6^  all  that  touch  the  offer- 
ings made  by  fire  (Lev.  vi.  18);  (7)  the  sin  offering 
(Lev.  X.  17);  (8)  the  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xiv. 
13);  (9)  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  9);  (10)  things  de- 
voted (Lev.  xxvii.  28) ;  (11)  various  offerings  ^um. 
xviii  9) ;  (12)  the  temple  service  and  articles  connected 
with  it,  or  perhaps  Avon  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  13);  (13)  the 
limits  of  tke  new  temple  (Ezek.  xliii.  12) ;  (14)  the 
sanctuary  of  the  new  temple  (Ezek.  xiv.  3);  (15)  the 
territory  set  apart  for  tiie  sons  of  Zadok  (Ezek.  xlviii. 
2).  miich  of  these  significations  is  to  be  here  adopted 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  context.  Now  from  the 
careful  manner  in  which  this  and  the  following  verse 
are  connected  by  the  words  "  Know  therefore,"  it  ap- 
pears that  the  words  *'most  Holy"  are  paraUel  to 
"  Messiah  the  Prince  "  (verse  25),  and  that  they  indi- 
cate a  person.  (See  Lev.  vi.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xxiiL  13.)  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Syriac  translator,  who  renders 
the  words  "  Messiah  the  most  Holy,"  and  of  the  LXX 
tv^paycu  Syioy  ayimv,  on  which  it  has  been  remarked  that 
c&^pSroi  would  have  no  meaning  if  aj^plied  to  a  place, 
and  the  phrase  employed  in  this  version  for  the  sanc- 
tuary is  invariably  rh  iyww  rw  ieyittv,  Anjr  reference 
to  ^erubbabers  temple,  or  to  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  by  Judas  Maccabaus,  is  opposed  to  the  context. 

(25)  Know  therefore.-— The  aifficultv  of  this  verse 
is  considerably  increased  bv  the  principal  accent  in  the 
Hebrew  text  lieing  placed  after  the  words  "  seven  weeks." 
According  to  the  present  punctuation,  the  translation  is 
**  Unto  an  Anointed  one  a  prince  shall  be  seven  weeks, 
and  during  sixty  and  two  weeks  [Jerusalem]  shall  be 
built  up"  .  .  .  This  is  opposed  (1)  to  ancient  trans- 
lations except  the  LXX. ;  (2)  to  verse  26,  which  con- 


TJie  AnnaunceTnerU  of 


DANIEL,   IX. 


the  Seventy  Weeks, 


shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and 
two  weeks :  the  street  ^  shall  be  built 
again,  and  the  ^wall,  even  'in  troublous 
times.  (*)And  after  threescore  and  two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  ^but  not 
for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the 


1  Heh..  shall  return 
and  he  built. 

3  Or,  breach,  or, 
dUch. 

S  Heb^  in  gtraU  of 
times. 

4  Or,    and   9haU 
have  nothing. 

5  Or,  U  shall  be  cut 
off  by  desolations. 


citj  and  the  sanctuary;  and  the  end 
thereof  shall  he  with  a  flood,  and  unto 
the  end  of  the  war  ^desolations  are 
determined.  (^)And  he  shall  confirm 
the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week : 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 


nects  the  sixty-two  weeks  with  the  Anointed,  and  not 
with  the  bnilding  of  the  city. 

The  commandment.— To  be  exphuned,  as  in  Terse 
23,  to  mean  revehition.  But  to  what  revelation  is  the 
allusion  P  Is  it  to  the  edict  of  CyruB  (Ezra  yi.  14), 
which  Isaiah  predicts  (Isa.  xliv.  28)  ?  Or  are  we  to 
ex^ilain  it  of  what  happened  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  P  (See  Excwrsua  0.)  It  is  obyions  that  there 
is  uo  reference  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  for  nothing  is 
there  stated  which  can  be  interpreted  to  be  a  command 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

Messiah  the  Frinoe. — ^Literally,  an  Anointed 
one,  a  prince,  the  two  nouns  being  placed  in  appo- 
sition, and  the  article  omitted  before  each,  the  person 
and  the  office  of  the  person  contemplated  being  suf- 
ficiently  definite.  He  is  to  be  "anointed,"  t&t  is, 
King  and  Priest  at  once  (see  1  Sam.  x.  1,  xiii.  14,  xxy. 
30) ;  in  fact,  He  is  to  possess  those  attributes  which  in 
other  passages  are  ascribed  to  the  Messiah.  It  is  need- 
less  to  point  out  that  Gyrus,  though  spoken  of  (Isa. 
xly.  1)  as  an  "  anointed  of  Jehoyah,"  cannot  be  indi- 
cated  here.  By  no  calculation  can  he  be  said  to  haye 
come  either  seyen  weeks  or  sixty-nine  weeks  from  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Gaptiyity. 

The  street  •  .  .  the  wall.— Bj  the  street  is 
meant  the  large  square,  which,  according  to  Ezra  x.  9, 
was  in  front  of  the  Temple.  With  this  the  "  wall "  is 
contrasted,  but  what  is  meant  cannot  be  ascertained. 
According  to  the  etymology,  it  means  "  something  cut 
oS.*'  The  English  Version  follows  the  ancient  trans- 
lations. 

In  troublous  times.— The  whole  history  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  tells  us  one  long  tale  of  pro- 
tracted  opposition.  Zerubbabel  was  compelled  to  un- 
derjB^o  the  persecution  of  his  adyersaries,  and  to  bear 
their  misrepresentations  (Ezra  iy.  1 — 6).  Attempts  to 
delay  the  works  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
(Ezra  y.  6).  In  later  times  (Ezra  iy.  12)  complaints 
were  made  that  the  walls  were  being  rebuilt.  Probably 
on  this  occasion  the  works  that  had  been  executed  were 
destroyed  (Neh.  i  3),  and  it  was  not  until  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  Artaxerxes  that  Nehemiah  succeeded  in 
completing  the  walls,  and  not  eyen  then  without  the 
most  inde&tigable  labours. 

(20)  After  threesoore  and  two  weeks.— These 
words  can  only  mean  that  in  the  seyentieth  week  the 
Anointed  one  shall  be  cut  off.  Obserye  the  care  with 
which  the  seyenty  weeks  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  the 
form  7  +  62  +  1.  During  the  period  of  seyen  weeks 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  rebuilt  The  '*  troublous  times"  are 
not  to  be  restricted  to  this  neriod,  but  may  apply  to  the 
sixty.two  weeks  which  foUow.  After  tne  end  of  the 
sixty-nine  weeks  Meesiah  is  to  be  cut  off.  By  "  Mes- 
siah" we  must  understand  the  same  person  who  is 
SDoken  of  in  yerse  25.  It  should  also  be  obseryed  that 
the  word  "prince,"  which  is  applied  to  Messiah  in 
yerse  25,  is  here  used  of  another  person — some  secular 
prince,  who  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Messiah.  The 
Grreek yersions  render  '* unction"  instead  of  "anointed," 
whence  Jacob  of  Edessa  explains  "  the  cutting  off  "  to 


mean  "  the  cessation  of  the  unction  by  which  judgment 
and  soyereig^ty  were  established."  The  wora  **  to  cut 
off,"  howeyer,  applies  to  a  person  more  appropriately 
than  to  a  thing.  It  is  frequently  used  of  excommuni- 
cation, e,^.,  Exod.  XXX.  33,  38,  Ps.  xxxriL  9,  and  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  word  ''  to  cut  off  "  (Isa.  liii.  8). 

But  not  for  himself. — On  the  marginal  rendering 
comp.  John  xiy.  30.  Literally  the  words  mean,  and  Ke 
ha$not,  but  what  it  is  that  He  loses  is  left  indefinite. 
Taking  the  sense  according  to  the  context,  the  meaning 
is  either  that  He  has  no  more  a  people,  or  that  His 
office  of  Messiah  amongst  His  people  ceases. 

That  shall  oome.— These  words  imply  coming 
with  hostile  intent,  as  chaps,  i.  1,  xi.  10.  Two  suca 
princes  haye  been  already  mentioned  (chaps,  yii.  23, 
&c.,  yiii.  23,  &c.)>  ^1^^  oi^®  being  Antiochus,  the  other 
his  great  antity^,  namely,  Antichrist.  Are  we  to 
identify  this  "  prmce  "  with  either  of  these  F  Appa- 
rently not.  Another  typical  prince  is  here  introduced 
to  our  notice,  who  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanc- 
tuary after  the  "  cutting  off  "  or  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  here  attributed  to  the  "  people,"  and  not  to  the 


"  prince." 


The  end  thereof. — ^It  is  not  dear  what  end  or 
whose  end  is  signified.  According  to  gprammatical 
rules,  the  possessiye  pronoun  may  either  refer  to 
<*  sanctnarjjr,  the  last  substantiye,  or  to  *'  prince,"  the 
chief  nominatiye  in  the  sentence.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  flood  "  (chap.  xi.  22)  (comp.  "  oyerflow,"  chap.  xi.  26) 
makes  it,  at  first  sight,  more  plausible  to  think  of  the 
end  of  a  person  than  of  a  thing.  (Gomp.  also  Nahum  i. 
8.)  But  upon  comparing  this  clause  with  the  following, 
it  appears  that  by  "  the  end  "  is  meant  the  whole  issue 
of  tne  inyasion.  This  is  stated  to  be  desolation,  such 
as  is  caused  by  a  deluge. 

Unto  the  end.— That  is,  until  the  end  of  the 
seyenty  weeks,  desolations  are  decreed.  The  words 
recall  Isa.  x.  22,  23. 

(27)  And  he  shall  oonflrm.— The  subject  of  the 
sentence  is  ambiguous.  Theod.  makes  it  to  be  '*  one 
week,"  LXX.  "  the  ooyenant; "  others  take  it  to  be  the 
Antichristian  prince  spoken  of  in  the  last  rerse,  aa 
opinion  which  deriyes  some  support  from  chap.  yii.  25. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  coyenant  refers  to 
the  agreement  which  the  prince  makes  with  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  become  apostates.  But  (1)  the 
word  "  coyenant "  does  not  apply  to  any  such  a^i^^ 
ment,  but  rather  to  a  coyenant  with  God,  and  (2)  in 
yerse  26  it  is  the  people  of  the  prince,  and  not  the 
prince,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  It  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  to  take  Messiah  as  the  sub- 
ject. During  the  last  closing  week  of  the  long  period 
mentioned,  Messiah,  though  cut  off,  shall  confinn  God's 
coyenant  (comp.  chap.  xi.  22,  28,  30,  32)  with  many, 
that  is,  with  those  who  receiye  Him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  week.--Or,  during  half  the 
week  (the  latter  half  of  4^e  week,  according  to  the 
LXX.),  he  will  cause  to  cease  all  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
(possibly  those  mentioned  in  chap.  yiii.  11),  whether 
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Dtmid  ITumblee  Himself 
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For  Three  Weeks. 


cease,  and  ^for  the  overspreading  of 
« abominations  he  shall  make  it  desolate, 
even  until  the  consummation,  and  that 
determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the 
desolate. 

CHAPTER  X.— (1)  In  the  third  year 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  a  thing  was 
revesuad  unto  Daniel,  whose  name  was 
oaJlled  Belteshazzar ;  and  the  thin£^  was 
true,  but  the  time  appointed  was  ^  long : 


1     Or,     vUh    the 
alHntiinable 
armies. 


a  Matt.  Si.  15; 
Hark  IS.  14;  Luke 
si.sa 

S  Heb.,  great. 

B.C. 
.cir.SU. 


8   Eeb.,  veeekt  of 
day«. 

4   Beb.,  bread  of 
deHrea. 

b  GeiL  9. 14. 


and  he  understood  the  thing,  and  had 
understanding  of  the  vision.  ^^^Jn  those 
days  I  Daniel  was  mourning  three  ^fuU 
weeks.  <^^  I  ate  no  *  pleasant  bread, 
neither  came  flesh  nor  vmie  in  my 
mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at 
all,  till  three  whole  weeks  were  ful- 
filled. 

(*)  And  in  the  four  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  first  month,  as  I  was  by  the  side 
of  the  great  river,  which  is  'Hiddekel ; 
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bloody  or  unbloody.    The  verb  "cause  to  cease 
used  here  as  in  Jer.  zxxvi.  29. 

And  for  the  overspreading  .  .  .—The  Greek 
versions  agree  in  translating  this  as  follows,  icat  iwl  rh 
Up6v  fi9t\vytia  r&r  ^p9.u^(rc«y,  which  St.  Jerome  follows, 
**  ei  erit  in  templo  ahomincUio  desolationis.  However, 
it  is  not  possibts  io  obtain  any  such  meaning  from  onr 
present  Hebrew  text  without  omitting  the  last  letter 
and  altering  the  last  vowel  of  the  word  translated 
**  abominations."  As  the  text  stands  it  can  be  literally 
translated  only  as  follows,  "and  upon  the  wing  of 
abominations  is  a  desolator."  The  deisolator,  of  course, 
is  the  person  who  causes  the  desolations  mentioned  in 
verse  2&  But  what  is  meant  by  the  "  wing  of  ahomi- 
nations  f  The  language  is  without  parallel  in  the 
Old  Testament,  unless  such  passages  as  Ps.  zviii.  10, 
civ.  3  are  adduced,  where,  however,  the  plural  "  wings," 
«nd  not  the  singular,  is  used  If  the  number  is  dis- 
regarded,  the  words  before  us  are  explained  to  mean 
that  "i^e  abomination"  or  idolatrv  is  the  power  by 
which  the  desolator  accomplishes  his  purposes.  B!e 
comes  riding  on  the  wings  oi  abominations,  using  them 
for  his  ministers  as  Grod  does  the  winds  or  the  cherubim. 
As  it  appears  decisive  a^^ainst  this  interpretation  that 
Daniel  has  written  "  wmg,"  and  not  "  wings,"  it  is 
better  to  explain  the  words  as  referring  to  the  "  sanc- 
tuary "  spoken  of  in  the  last  verse.  The  sense  is  in 
that  case,  "  and  upon  the  wing — Le.,  the  pinnacle  of  the 
abominations  (comp.  the  use  of  wr€p6ytov.  Matt.  iv.  5)  is 
a  desolator.  The  Temple  is  thus  called  on  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  desecrated  by  Israel. 

Until  the  consummation.— These  words  refer 
back  to  verse  26,  and  mean  that  these  abominatioiis  will 
continue  till  the  desolation  which  Gk>d  has  decreed  shall 
be  poured  upon  that  which  is  desolated.  Though  the 
word  "  desolate "  is  active  in  chaps,  viii.  13,  xii.  11,  it 
appears  in  this  passage  to  be  used  in  a  passive  sense,  as 
also  in  verse  18.  That  which  is  foretold  by  Daniel  is 
the  complete  and  final  destruction  of  the  same  city  and 
temple  which  evoked  the  prophet's  prayer.  There  is 
no  prophecy  that  the  desolator  himself  is  destined  to 
destruction.  Of  his  doom  nothing  is  here  stated.  The 
"  prince  "  appears  merely  as  the  instrument  pre-ordained 
by  God,  by  whose  people  both  city  and  sanctuary  are  to 
be  destroyed. 

X. 

This  and  the  two  following  chapters  form  the  con- 
cluding section  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  vision 
occurrod  two  years  after  the  departure  of  the  exiles 
from  Babylon,  and  at  a  time  when  those  who  were  re- 
building the  city  were  beginning  to  experience  the 
''Hroublous"  times  spoken  of  in  chap.  ix.  25.  This 
section  is  partlv  supplemental  to  chaps,  viii.,  ix.,  and 
introduces  details  with  regard  to  the  fourth  Empire 
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certain  features  of  chap.  vii.  being  developed.  The 
date  of  the  vision  is  the  third  year  of  Cyras,  the 
prophet  continuing  to  be  known  by  the  name  which  he 
had  received  more  than  seventy  years  previously. 

(1)  A  thing. — ^A  revelation,  as  chap.  ix.  25.  The 
contents  of  the  revelation  are  specified  in  the  perplex, 
ing  words,  "  the  thing  was  true,  and  the  time  appomted 
(comp.  chap.  viii.  12)  was  lon^^,"  by  which  is  meant  ap. 
parently  that  truth  and  long  tribulation  were  the  subject 
of  their  vision.  "  Time  appointed  "  is  translated  "  war- 
fare "  (Isa.  xL  2),  and  is  nere  used  in  the  same  sense, 
meaning  "  hardship  "  or  "  tribulation."  This  revelation, 
however,  speaks  of  the  "warfare"  which  not  Israel 
only,  but  all  God's  people  must  undergo  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  in  His  kingdom. 

And  he  understood.— Comp.  chap.  viii.  27.  It 
appears  from  chap.  xii.  8  that  the  whole  was  not  under- 
stood by  him.  Certainlv  the  duration  of  the  tribulation 
was  not  clearly  revealed  to  the  prophet,  though  he  re. 
ceived  enigmatic  declarations  respectii^T  it  (chap.  xii. 
10,  Ac). 

I  .  .  .  was  mourning. — It  is  needless  to  suppose 
that  Daniel's  fast  was  in  consequence  of  some  breaches 
of  the  passover  ritual,  of  which  his  people  had  been 
guilty.  The  Jews  were  involved  in  troubles,  and  had 
committed  sins  of  faithlessness  which  justified  the 
prophet  in  turning  to  Gt)d  with  fasting  and  praying. 
At  Jerusalem  there  were  the  factious  oppositions  offered 
to  the  newlv  returned  colonists,  of  wnich  we  read  in 
the  book  oi  Ezra.  They  experienced  the  want  of 
spiritual  g^des  (Ezra  ii.  63)  m  one  very  important 
matter;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  1 — 6  had  occasioned  many  com- 
plications. But  there  was  in  Israel  the  sin  of  faith- 
lessness to  Grod's  promises,  which  grieved  the  aged 
seer's  heart.  The  number  of  those  who  had  obeyed 
the  prophet's  command,  "  Gk>  -je  forth  from  Babylon" 
(Isa.  idviii.  20),  was  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
those  who  should  have  been  foremost  in  leading,  their 
fdlow-countrymen — ^namely,  the  Levites — had  preferred 
the  life  in  Babylon  to  the  trials  and  hardships  of  re- 
building their  own  city  (Ezra  ii.  40 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii. 
15). 

(3)  Pleasant  bread— i.e.,  delicate  food.  Abstain- 
ing from  this  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  oil  (comp. 
2  §am.  xii.  20;  Amos.  vi.  6)  were  the  outward  signs  of 
Daniel's  griet, 

(4)  The  four  and  twentieth  day. — ^After  the 
end  of  his  three  weeks'  fast  the  prophet  was  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  he  saw  the  following  vision. 
Hiddekel  is  the  Accadian  name  of  the  river.  (Comp. 
Gen.  ii.  14.)  "  Great  river"  is  an  epithet  usually  applied 
to  the  river  Euphrates,  as  Gen.  xv.  18.  Daniel  wasTiere 
in  the  body,  ana  not  only  in  the  spirit,  as  chap.  viii.  2. 
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DANIEL,  X. 


a  Vision, 


<5)  Then  I  lifted  np  mine  eyes,  and 
looked,  and  behold  ^  a  certain  man 
clothed  in  linen,  whose  loins  were  "girded 
with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz :  (®)  his  body 
also  was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as 
the  appearance  of  Ughtning,  and  his 
eyes  as  lamps  of  fire,  and  his  arms  and 
his  feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass, 
and  the  voice  of  his  words  like  the 
voice  of  a  multitude. 

(^)  And  I  Daniel  alone  saw  the  vision : 
for  the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not 
the  vision;  but  a  great  quaking  fell 
upon  them,  so  that  they  fled  to  hide 
themselves.  (®J  Therefore  I  was  left 
alone,  and  saw  this  great  vision,  and 
there  remained  no  strength  in  me :  for 
my  ^*  comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into 
corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength. 
<^^  Yet  heard  I  the  voice  of  his  words : 


1  Heb^oMiium. 


a  Rev.  1.15.14.15. 


1  Or.vigow. 


b  ch.  7. ». 


3  Heb..  moved. 


4  Heb^  a  man  of 


5  Hcb.,«tamiU2>(m 
thy  standing. 


6  Or,  thefint. 


and  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his 
words,  then  was  I  in  a  deep  sleep  on 
my  face,  and  my  face  toward  the  ground. 
(^^)And,  behold,  an  hand  touched  me, 
which  ^  set  me  upon  my  knees  and  upon 
the  palms  of  my  hands.  WAnd  he 
said  unto  me,  O  Daniel,  ^a  man  greatly 
beloved,  understand  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  thee,  and  ^  stand  upright  : 
for  unto  thee  am  I  now  sent.  And 
when  he  had  spoken  this  word  unto  me, 
I  stood  trembling.  <^^  Then  said  he 
unto  me.  Fear  not,  Daniel:  for  from 
thie  first  day  that  IJiou  didst  set  thine 
heart  to  understand,  and  to  chasten 
thyself  before  thy  Grod,  thy  words  were 
heard,  and  I  am  come  for  thy  words. 
(i3>But  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  withstood  me  one  and  twenty 
days :  but,  lo,  Michael,  ^one  of  the  chief 


'  (5)  A  certain  man. — The  appearance  of  this  person 
is  minutely  described,  while  that  of  the  angels  is  not 
mentioned.  The  dress  especially  recals  to  onr  minds 
the  clothing  of  the  hi^h  priest.  (See  Exod.  xzxix. 
27 — 29,  and  comp.  Bey.  i.  13.)  The  person  himself  is 
caref ally  distinguished  from  Michael  (chap.  x.  21),  and 
as  we  may  infer  from  Daniel's  silence  (comp.  chap.  ix. 
21),  he  is  distinct  from  Gabriel  also.  He  is  the  same 
man  who  stood  before  Daniel  (chap.  yiii.  15),  and  must 
be  regarded  as  "  the  Angel  of  Goa  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  34), 
or  "5od*s  Presence*'  (Exod.  xxxiii.  14),  or  "God's 
Name ; "  in  fact,  the  One  who  was  the  Logos. 

Uphaz. — A  ^ace  only  mentioned  in  this  passage 
and  Jer.  x.  9.  The  locality  of  it  is  unknown.  The 
additions  of  the  LXX.  should  be  noted. 

(6)  Beryl. — Heb.,  Tarahish,  a  variety  of  the  topaz. 
His  feet. — ^More  correctly,  the  place  lohere  his  feet 

were,  or  the  lower  extremities  of  his  limbs.  We  are 
not  told  in  what  position  the  man  was  when  Daniel 
first  saw  him.  Later  on  (chap.  xii.  6)  he  is  described 
as  being  upon  or  above  the  waters.  In  this  position  he 
symbolises  Gk)d  as  supreme  over  the  nations  who  are 
represented  by  the  Tigris. 

(7)  I  .  .  .  alone  saw  the  vision.— St.  Jerome 
compares  the  account  of  St  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  9).  It  may 
be  aaded  that,  as  upon  that  occasion  (comp.  Acts  ix.  7), 
the  companions  of  the  prophet  heard  the  voice  but  saw 
nothing.  The  words  of  the  voice  (verse  6)  are  un- 
recorded. 

(8)  This  great  vision. — Daniel  agiun  distingfuishes 
this  from  former  visions.  The  glory  of  the  man  who 
appeared  to  him  was  far  in  excess  of  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed previously  (chap.  viii.  17).  The  effects  of  the 
vision  upon  him  are  also  mentioned.  His  "  comeliness 
was  turned,"  or,  he  grew  pale  with  terror  at  what  he 
saw,  and  fainted. 

(9)  His  words. — He  refers  to  the  unrecorded  words 
of  verse  6.    (Comp.  chap.  viii.  17,  18.) 

(10)  An  hand.  —  This  hand  was  that  of  the 
person  who  appeared,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  felt,"  not 
as  seen.  But  though  supported  by  this  hand,  the 
prophet  is  unable  to  stand  upright.  He  crouches  in  a 
terrified  posture.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  equi- 
valent of  "  set "  is  translated  "  scatt-er  "  (Ps.  lix.  11 


[12]).    It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us.    (See  Amos  ix.  9.) 

01)  Greatly  beloved.— See  chap.  ix.  23,  Note.  The 
assurinc^  words  thus  addressed  to  the  prophet  enabled  him 
to  stand  upright,  but  his  alarm  had  not  as  yet  subsided. 

(12)  f*rom  the  first  day.— The  meaning  appears  to 
be  that  this  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  consequence 
of  his  prayer  to  understand  what  would  befal  his  people 
in  the  future.  The  prayer  was  heard  from  the  first  day 
that  he  offered  it,  but  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to 
realise  the  answer  before  the  present  time,  for  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

(13)  The  prince  of  the  kingdom.— Perhaps  no 
single  verse  in  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  speaks  more 
clearly  than  this  upon  the  invisible  powers  which  rule 
and  influence  nations.  If  we  were  without  a  revelation, 
we  should  have  thought  it  congruent  that  Grod  Himself 
should  direct  all  events  in  the  world  without  using  any 
intervening  means.  But  revelation  points  out  tli^t  as 
spiritual  bein^  carry  out  Gk>d's  purpose  in  the 
natural  world  (Exod.  xn.  23 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16)  and  in  the 
moral  world  (Luke  xv.  10),  so  also  they  do  in  the 
political  world.  From  this  chapter  we  not  only  leara 
that  Israel  had  a  spiritual  champion  (verse  21)  to  pro- 
tect her  in  her  national  life,  and  to  watch  over  her  in- 
terests, but  also  that  the  powers  opposed  to  Israel  had 
their  princes,  or  saviours,  which  were  antagonists  of 
those  which  watched  over  Israel.  The  *'  princes  "  of 
the  heathen  powers  are  devils,  according  to  1  Cor.  x.  20. 
The  doctrine  of  the  ministir  of  angels  is  taught  in  Pss. 
xxxiv.  7,  xci.  11,  xcvi.  5  (LaX.)  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  xlvi.  2 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  25,  idix.  3.  Further  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  bearing  upon  the  question  are  1  Cor.  viii.  5 ; 
Col.  i.  16. 

Withstood  me.— The  phrase  is  identical  with 
**  stood  over  against  him  "  (Josh.  v.  13).  The  verse 
implies  that  the  spiritual  powers  attached  to  Persia 
were  influencing  Cyrus  in  a  manner  that  was  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Gk)d's  people.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vision  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Sama- 
ritan intri^es  with  the  Persian  Court  in  opposition  to 
Zembbabel. 

Michael.— Mentioned  only  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
and  Jude  9,  Rev.  xii.  7.    The  title  **  chief  princes/*' 
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He  is  Comforted 


DANIEL,  XI. 


hy  the  Angel, 


princes,  came  to  help  me;  and  I  re- 
mained there  with  the  kings  of  Persia. 
<^*>  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee  under- 
stand what  shall  befall  thy  people  in 
the  latter  days :  for  yet  the  vision  is  for 
many  days. 

^^)And  when  he  had  spoken  such 
words  unto  me,  I  set  my  face  toward 
the  ground,  and  I  became  dumb.  (^^)And, 
behold,  one  like  the  similitude  of  the 
sons  of  men  touched  my  lips:  then  I 
opened  my  mouth,  and  spake,  and  said 
unto  him  that  stood  before  me,  O  my 
lord,  by  the  vision  my  sorrows  are 
turned*  upon  me,  and  I  have  retained  no 
strength.  (^7)  por  how  can  ^  the  servant 
of  tins  my  lord  talk  with  this  my  lord  ? 
for  as  for  me,  straightway  there  re- 
mained no  strength  in  me,  neither  is 
there  breath  lefb  in  me. 

(18)  Then  there  came  again  and  touched 


1  Or.  ikU  MrvcnU 


S  Heb, 
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me  one  like  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
and  he  strengthened  me,  <^^  and  said,  O 
man  greatly  beloved,  fear  not :  peace  he 
unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong. 
And  when  he  had  spoken  unto  me,  I 
was  strengthened,  and  said.  Let  my  lord 
speak ;  for  thou  hast  strengthened  me. 

(20)  Tiien  said  he,  Knowest  thou  where- 
fore I  come  unto  thee  P  and  now  wiU  I 
return  to  fight  with  the  prince  of 
Persia :  and  when  I  am  gone  forth,  lo^ 
the  prince  of  Grecia  shall  come.  <^)  But 
I  will  shew  thee  that  which  is  noted  in 
the  scripture  of  truth :  and  there  is 
none  that  ^holdeth  with  me  in  these 
things,  but  Michael  your  prince. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (1)  Also  I  in  the  first 
year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  even  I,  stood 
to  confirm  and  to  strengthen  him.  (^)And 
now  will  I  shew  thee  the  truth. 


riffhtly  explained  in  the  margin,  shows  that  the  charge 
of  Israel  had  been  entrusted  by  Grod  to  the  highest  of 
the  heavenly  powers;  bnt  tlie  name  "first  prince" 
points  ont  that,  great  though  he  is,  he  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  God. 

I  remained,  there. — ^Literally,  I  prevailed  there^ 
as  Gen.  zlix.  4.  The  person  is  explaining  to  Daniel 
how  it  had  happened  that  he  had  received  no  visible 
answer  to  a  prayer  that  had  been  offered  with  snccess 
three  weeks  previously.  There  had  been  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  in  which  the 
former  had  gained  the  victory,  which  had  been  decisive. 
By  the  kings  of  Persia  are  meant  all  the  successors  of 
Gyms.  It  may  be  remarked  that  from  this  time  on- 
ward the  Persian  kings  were,  npon  the  whole,  f  aronr- 
able  to  the  interests  of  Israel. 

M  The  latter  days.— Comp.  chaps,  ii.  28,  viii.  17. 
The  time  is  here  more  narrowly  defined  as  "those 
days,"  that  is,  the  period  when  the  vision  of  chap.  xi. 
shall  receive  its  complete  fnlfilment.  The  **  vision  "  is 
identical  with  "  the  thing  "  (chap.  x.  1),  or  "  the  vision  " 
(verse  16).  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  preceding  visions,  except  so  far 
as  the  revelation  contained  in  chap.  xi.  develops  certain 
details  of  other  visions. 

(^)  I  set  my  face. — The  conduct  of  Daniel  de- 
scribed in  this  verse  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  fear,  for 
that  had  been  already  driven  away  (verse  12),  but  to  his 
reverence  for  the  majestic  person  who  was  before  him, 
and  to  the  gratitude  that  he  felt  for  the  answer  to  his 
prayer.    (Comp.  chap.  ix.  3,  4.) 

(16)  One  like  •  .  . — Comp.  chap.  viii.  15.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  for  supposing^  that  the  person 
is  different  from  the  one  mentioned  in  verses  10, 18. 
By  "  sorrows  "  is  meant  the  pain  produced  by  terror. 

(17)  For  how. — ^The  whole  verse  must  be  regarded 
as  addressed  by  Daniel  to  the  angel.  On  the  phrase 
"  neither  is  there  any  breath  in  me  "  comp.  1  Xings 
xvii.  17.  Here  we  ma^  notice  the  same  fear  which 
possessed  Isaiah  at  the  tune  of  his  vision  (Isa.  vi.  5). 

(19)  Be  strong.— Comp.  2  Sam.  x.  12. 
(90)  Then  said  he.— The  meaning  of  this  verse  is 
obscure.  Apparently  the  person  who  is  speaking  refers 


back  to  what  he  had  siud  (verses  12 — 14) ;  and  from  the 

?uestion  **  Knowest  thou  ?  "  &c.,  we  are  to  infer  that 
)aniel  vras  perfectly  aware  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
him  to  come,  viz.,  "  to  make  thee  understand  w^hat  shall 
befal  thy  people  in  the  latter  days."  But  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  this  revelation,  he  prepares  Daniel's  mind 
for  a  portion  of  what  is  about  to  be  revealed,  by  mention- 
ing  thespiritual  powers  which  ruled  over  Greece.  "  1 
shall  return  to  fight,"  referring  to  the  Providence 
which  watched  oyer  Israel  during  the  Persian  sove- 
reignty; "  but  while  I  am  gone  forth  "  (the  word  being 
used  in  a  military  sense,  as  in  Josh.  xiv.  11)  **  the  prince 
of  Jayan  will  come,"  this  word  being  also  usea  in  a 
hostile  sense.  The  prophet  is  in  this  manner  prepared 
for  troublous  times,  wbich  shall  occur  under  the  Mace- 
donian supremacv. 

(21)  But. — A  further  contrast  is  introduced  by  the 
adrersative.  This  may  be  brought  out  by  paraphrasing 
the  verse  as  follows  -.  "  It  is  true  that  the  prince  of 
Javan  vrill  attack  you,  but  do  not  despair  at  the  thought 
of  one  persecuting  empire  succeeding  another.  It  is 
all  written  in  the  Scripture  of  truth :  that  is,  in  the 
reyelations  which  God  had  already  conveyed,  or  shortly 
would  convey,  to  Daniel,  and  in  the  book  of  Providence 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  16).  We  have  here  a  striking  parallel  to 
our  Saviour's  words, "  Lo,  I  have  told  you  before," 

And  tiiere  is  none  .  .  . — ^A  still  further  ground 
of  encouragement.  Michael,  who  stood  up  as  Israel's 
champion  under  the  Persian  troubles,  will  prove  him- 
self strong  against  the  evil  powers  which  lead  Javan. 

XI. 

(1)  In  the  first  year  of  Darius.— These  words 
must  be  closely  connected  with  the  last  verse  of  chap.  x. 
The  allusion  is,  most  probably,  to  the  fall  of  Babylon 
and  the  return  from  the  Exile,  at  which  time,  as  at  the 
Exodus,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  before  His  people. 
There  is  abo  a  reference  to  chap.  vi.  22. 

(2)  The  truth.— Comp.  chap.  x.  21.  This  is  the 
commencement  of  the  revelation  promised  in  chap.  x. 
14 ;  and  from  this  point  till  the  end  of  the  book  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  to  be  encountered  in  attempting  an 
exposition  are  almost  insuperable.     It  has  been  cub- 
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Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three 
kings  in  Persia;  and  the  fourth  shall 
be  far  richer  than  they  all:  and  bj  his 
strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir 
up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia. 

(*"*)  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up, 
that  shall  rule  with  great  domioion, 
and  do  according  to  his  wiU.  W  And 
when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom 
shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided 
toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  and 
not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to 
his  dominion  which  he  ruled ;  for  his 
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kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even  for 
others  beside  those. 

(^)  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be 
strong,  and  one  of  his  princes ;  and  he 
shall  be  strong  above  him,  and  have 
dominion ;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great 
dominion.  <^)  And  in  the  end  of  years 
they  ^ shall  join  themselves  together; 
for  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 
shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  north  to 
make  ^an  agreement :  but  she  shall  not 
retain  the  power  of  the  arm;  neither 
shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm :  but  she 


tomary  from  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  if  not  from  an 
earlier  epoch,  to  explain  most  of  what  follows  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids.  The  difficulties 
which  oppose  this  interpretation  will  be  pointed  ont  in 
the  notes.  It  is  a  question  whether,  after  all,  the 
early  interpretation  is  correct,  and,  if  not,  whether 
this  revelation  does  not  still  await  its  complete  ful- 
filment. The  mere  similarity  which  exists  between 
certain  things  predicted  here  and  what  actually 
occurred  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  limit  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to 
those  times,  still  less  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
the  section  before  us  is  a  history  of  what  occurred  from 
the  disruption  of  the  Greek  Empire  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus.  "Hlstoij  repeats  itself;"  and  just  as 
Antiochus  (chap.  viu.  23---25)  is  a  type  of  Antichrist 
(chap.  vii.  21),  so  the  events  and  political  combinations 
which  preceded  Antiochus  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  what  will  occur  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  general  resurrection,  with  a  prediction  of  which 
(chap.  xii.  2,  3)  this  revelation  concludes. 

TJiree  kings. — It  is  hard  to  say  who  these  were. 
Cyrus  being  on  the  throne  alread^r,  it  is  most  probable 
that  his  three  successors  are  intended — Gambyses, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes.  Those  four  kings  appear  to  have 
been  selected  whose  influence  was  most  prominent  in 
its  bearings  upon  Israel.  Xerxes  is  called  the  fourth 
long  because  the  reckoning  dates  from  Cyrus,  and  the 
short  reign  of  the  Pseudo  Smerdis  is  not  taken  into 
account.  Not  only  do  the  riches  of  Xerxes  point 
him  out  as  the  last  king,  but  also  his  conduct  towards 
Greece  may  be  correctly  described  as  "  stirring  up " 
against  himself  "  the  realm  of  Grecia." 

Against  .  .  .—The  passage  gives  better  sense  if 
translated,  he  shall  stir  wp  all,  ike  kingdom  of  Greece, 
that  is,  amongst  those  stined  up  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
is  most  prominent.  It  should  be  noticed  that  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  Xerxes,  Greece  was 
in  no  sense  "  a  kingdom."  Sucn  language  is  incom- 
patible with  an  authorship  during  the  Maccabee 
period. 

(3)  A  mighty  king.— No  clue  is  given  to  show  over 
what  nation  this  king  reigns.  According  to  the  con- 
text he  might  be  either  a  Greek  or  a  Persian,  or  he 
might  belong  to  a  kingdom  not  yet  mentioned.  Those 
who  explain  what  follows  to  refer  to  the  Ptolemies  and 
SeleucidsB  identify  him  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
compare  with  this  verse  chaps,  vii.  6,  viii.  5—8,  21,  22. 
Certainly  the  self-will  spoken  of  in  this  verse  was  cha- 
racteristic of  Alexander  (comp.  also  chap.  viii.  4),  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  context  which  makes  it  neces- 
aazy  to  limit  the  passage  to  him.    Some  autocrat  may 


arise  "  in  the  latter  times  "  to  whom  it  will  apply  with 
greater  force  than  it  did  to  Alexander. 

(^)  Broken. — The  shortness  of  the  king's  reign  is 
implied ;  the  moment  that  he  has  arisen  he  will  come 
to  nothing.  As  in  chap.  viii.  8,  the  great  horn  was 
broken,  so  here  the  kingdom  is  broken  and  dismembered. 
This  has  been  explain^  to  mean  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Greek  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Not  to  his  posterity. — ^The  kingdom  disappears 
without  the  members  of  tne  kine*s  family  reaping  any 
benefit  from  it.  It  is  "  plucked  up  for  others  besides 
these  " — i.e.,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  lawful  heirs — and 
strangers  shall  possess  the  fragments  of  his  empire. 
This  IS  explainea  of  the  partition  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire among  his  generals,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  two 
sons,  Hercules  and  Alexander,  but  the  language  is  too 
indefinite  to  make  any  such  identification  certain.  The 
revelation  directs  our  attention  to  a  self-willed  king, 
whose  large  empire  is  to  come  to  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected end ;  the  ruins  of  it  are  not  to  benefit  his  pos- 
terity, but  apparently  two  strangers,  who  are  designated 
kine  of  the  north  and  king  of  tne  south  respectively. 

W  The  king.— This  long  of  the  south  (see  verse  8) 
is  suddenly  introduced  to  our  notice.  The  vaffueness 
of  the  language  prevents  us  from  asserting  ^t  the 
reference  is  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  assume!  the  title 
of  king  about  B.C.  304.  Equally  obscure  is  the  phrase 
"  one  of  his  princes."  Both  the  Greek  versions  inter- 
pret the  passage  to  mean  '*  that  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  kinff  of  the  south  shall  be  stronger  than  his  former 
master. '  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Seleucus  Mcator  can 
be  called  a  **  prince  "  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Any  attempt 
at  making  the  pronoun  **  his  "  refer  to  the  mighty  king 
mentioned  in  the  last  verse  is  opposed  to  the  context, 
and  to  introduce  any  fresh  sentence  such  as  "shall 
arise"  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  The  obscurity 
of  the  Hebrew  text  is  weU  reproduced  in  the  Ei^lish 
Yersion.  It  should  be  stated  that  Ptolemy  took  Jem- 
salem  B.c.  320,  and  that  these  times  must  have  been 
very  critical  to  the  Jews. 

(6)  In  the  end.— Comp.  verses  8, 13,  and  2  Chron. 
xviii.  2.  Here  again  the  reference  is  most  obscure.  If 
the  **  joining  themselves  together  "  refers  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Antiochus  II.  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  if  "  the  agreement  (comp. 
**  upright  ones,"  verse  17)  refers  to  the  terms  of  the 
marriage,  which  were  that  Antiochus  should  put 
away  his  former  wife  Laodice,  and  appoint  her  first- 
bom  son  successor  to  the  throne,  then  it  must  be 
remarked  that  history  is  irreconcilable  with  the  pro- 
phecy. Also  it  appears  from  chap.  x.  14  that  this 
revelation  bears  upon  the  future  of  isnel,  and  it  does 
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shall  be  given  np,  and  they  tliat  brought 
her,  and  ^he  that  begat  her,  and  he 
that  strengthened  her  in  these  times. 

(7)  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots 
shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  ^hich 
shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall 
enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of 
the  north,  and  shall  deal  against  them, 
and  shall  prevail :  (®)and  shall  also  carzr 
captives  ^to  Egypt  their  ^,  witL 
their  princes,  and  with  ^  their  precious 
vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold;  and  he  shall 
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continue  more  years  than  the  king  of 
the  north.  <^)  So  the  king  of  the  south 
shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall 
return  into  his  own  land. 

(10)  JSmt  his  sons  ^  shall  be  stirred  up, 
and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great 
forces:  and  one  shall  certainly  come, 
and  overflow,  and  pass  through:  then 
shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up,  even 
to  his  fortress,  (^)And  the  king  of  the 
south  shall  be  moved  with  choler,  and 
shall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him. 


not  appear  that  this  marriage  affected  the  Jewish 
people  more  than  any  other  marriage.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  intervened 
between  the  events  sapjposed  to  be  implied  in  verses  5, 
6,  make  the  traditional  mterpretation  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  lang^oage  refers  to  what  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  characterisucs  of  the  last  empire  (chap.  ii.  43), 
various  attempts  to  consolidate  earthly  ^wers  by 
political  marriages.  These  do  not  characterise  the  era 
of  the  Selencidsa  any  more  than  they  do  the  times  of 
Ahab,  or  many  other  periods  of  history. 

Shall  not  retain.— The  Greek  versions  show  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  translators,  the  LXX. 
apparently  following  a  different  text.  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  the  marriage  will  not  accomplish  ite 
intended  purpose.  The  king  of  the  south,  instead  of 
becoming  mdependent  of  his  northern  rival,  will  only 
become  more  subjected  to  him  than  he  was  previously. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  happened  with  regard  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiocnus  Theos,  the  former 
of  whom  is  generally  identified  with  **he  tliai  begat 
her^  the  latter  with  "  he  thai  strengthened  her" 

(7)  As  yet  there  has  been  no  account  of  any  war  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  king,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
Theos  were  at  war  for  ten  ^ears  or  more.  In  this  and 
the  following  verses  there  is  a  description  of  a  severe 
war,  in  which  the  southern  kinffis  victorious.  This  is 
exnlained  of  the  war  between  Ptolemy  Evereetes  and 
Seieucus  Callinicus,  which  lasted  B.C.  246 — 2&,  and  in 
which  Ptolemy  was  successful,  carrying  back  with  him 
into  Egypt  on  his  return  larffe  quantities  of  spoil  and 
images  of  gods  which  he  haa  taken.  The  coincidence 
between  history  and  prophecy  is  far  from  establishing 
the  truth  of  the  expl^ianon ;  but  the  mention  of  Egypt 
in  verse  8  directs  our  attention  to  a  country  which  wul 
hereafter  become  the  scene  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy. 

Out  of  a  branoh  of  her  roots.— The  same 
words  occur  in  Isa.  xi.  1.  The  meaning  is,  "  a  branch 
growing  from  her  roots  shall  stand  up  m  the  place  of 
the  person  last  mentioned."  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  king  U  meant,  nor  is  there  any  agreement  among 
commentators  as  to  what  is  intended  oy  "  her  roots.** 
According  to  one  view,  '*  her  parents  "  are  intended,  so 
that  **  the  branch  *'  is  some  one  of  collateral  descent 
with  herself.  According  to  another  view  the  words 
mean  '*  her  family." 

With  an  army.— Literally,  to  the  army.  Theo- 
dotion  and  the  LXX.  both  translate  by  iwa/ur,  which 
Theodoret  explains  to  be  a  name  for  Jerusalem.  The 
person  spoken  of  comes  to  attack  the  army,  and  the 
lortress  has  been  supposed  to  be  Seleucia.  However, 
the  use  of  the  plural  "  them  "  in  the  latter  part  of  the 


verse  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  word  "  fortress  " 
is  used  collectively  for  fortified  cities. 

(S)  He  shall  continue. — Apparently  the  meanimi^ 
is  (eomp.  the  use  of  the  preposition  in  verse  31)  '*  He 
shall  stand  on  the  side  of  [i*e,j  as  an  ally  of]  the 
northern  king  several  years.  Others  translate,  "  He 
shall  abstain  from  the  king  of  the  north  some  years." 
In  either  case  the  sense  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
reference  is  said  to  be  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Seieucus,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
these  verses  which  leads  us  to  infer  what  history  sUiea 
as  a  fact,  that  the  northern  king  was  completely  crip- 
pled by  a  serious  defeat,  and  that  his  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm. 

(9)  The  king  of  the  south.— According  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  these  words  are  in  the  genitive  case  (so 
Theod.  Jer.),  though  the  English  Version  is  supported 
by  the  LXX.  In  this  case  the  meaning  is,  "  The  king 
of  the  north  shall  come  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
southern  kinff,"  and  then  shall  return  to  his  own  land— 
t.e.,  the  north — apparently  without  gaining  any  advan- 
tage. 

(10)  His  sons. — The  pronoun  refers  to  the  subject 
of  verse  9,  which  is  the  northern  king  (though,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  and  English  Yersion,  it  must  be  his 
rival).  There  is  a  marginal  alternative  in  the  Hebrew 
*'  son."  The  LXX.  supports  the  text  If  the  king  of 
the  north  last  mentioned  is  Seieucus  Callinicus,  his 
sons  must  be  Seieucus  Cerannus,  a  man  of  no  im- 
portance,  and  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  is  here  stated 
of  the  sons  that  they  are  stirred  up ;  that  they  collect  a 
vast  army,  which  advances  steadily,  overflowing  like  a 
torrent,  while  its  masses  pass  through  the  land;  that 
they  shall  return  and  carry  on  the  war  up  to  the  fron- 
tier  of  the  southern  king.  Considering  tne  uncertainty 
of  the  readings  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  ambiguity 
of  the  language,  this  is  anything  but  a  definite  state- 
ment. However,  it  has  been  ex^ained  to  refer  to  the 
wars  of  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  in  course  of 
which  they  took  Seleucia,  Tyre,  and  I^olemais,  besie^ped 
the  Egyptians  in  Sidon,  and  actually  took  possession 
of  Gauk 

One  shall  oertainly  oome.— Not  the  king,  but 
the  multitude  just  spoken  of.  The  words  *'  overtlow," 
"  pass  through,"  "  return,"  all  lefer  to  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tide  of  war. 

(U)  And  the  king.- The  ambiguity  of  this  verse  is 
very  great.  **  He  "  may  refer  to  either  king ;  so  that  while 
some  commentators  see  in  the  words  an  account  of  the 
successes  of  Ptolemy  against  Antiochus  in  the  battle  of 
lUphia  (B.C.  217) — the  "  multitude  "  being  the  anny  of 
Antiochus,  which  was  severely  defeated  at  that  place — 
others  infer  that  the  northern  King  is  represented  as  de- 
feating his  rival.    Evidratiy  the  words  "  with  the  king 
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even  with  the  king  of  the  north:  and 
he  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude; 
but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into 
his  hand.  <^)  And  when  he  hath  taken 
away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be 
lifted  up ;  and  he  shall  cast  down  many 
ten  thousands :  but  he  shall  not  be 
strengthened  hy  it  <^J  For  the  king  of 
the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set 
forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the 
former,  and  shall  certainly  come  ^  after 
certain  years  with  a  great  army  and 
with    much  riches.     (^*)And  in  those 
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times  there  shall  many  stand  up  against 
the  king  of  the  south :  also  'the  robbers 
of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to 
establish  the  vision ;  but  they  shall  fall. 
(^)  So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come> 
and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  ^  the 
most  fenced  cities :  and  the  arms  of  the 
south  shall  not  Mrithstand,  neither  ^his 
chosen  people,  neither  shail  there  be  any 
strength  to  withstand.  ^^*>  But  he  that 
Cometh  against  him  shall  do  according 
to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand 
before  him :  and  he  shall  stand  in  the 


of  the  north  "  are  added,  as  in  Ezod.  ii.  6,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  This  makes  it  most  probable  that  the  first 
of  the  two  interpretations  just  eiven  is  correct,  and 
that  "he"  refers  to  the  northern Idng,  '*  his  hand"  to 
the  hand  of  the  sonthem  king.  This  is  supported  by 
verse  12,  where  we  read  of  the  conduct  of  the  southern 
king  after  his  victory. 

(S)  And  when  he, — It  is  not  clear  whether  "  the 
multitude  "  or  "  the  Idng  "  is  subject  of  the  sentence,  or 
whether  the  verb  "  he  hath  taken  away  "  is  to  be  trans- 
lated active  or  passive.  The  verse  might  mean,  **  And 
the  multitude  is  lifted  up— ^.e.,  takes  courage — and  its 
heart  is  exalted,"  or, "  when  the  multitude  t&es  courage 
the  king's  heart  is  exalted."  The  English  translation  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  context,  but  the  second 
rendering  is  preferred  bv  many,  according  to  which 
the  king^  courage  and  pride  increase  as  he  perceives  the 
mightiness  of  his  troops.  The  LXX.  follow  a  different 
reading  throughout  the  verse. 

Ana  he  shall  oast  down. — ^These  words  describe 
the  victorv  of  the  southern  kin^  after  he  has  taken  the 
"  multitude  "  of  the  northern  king. 

But  he  shall  not  be  strengthened— ^.e.,  he  does 
not  prove  so  successful  as  he  had  hoped.  His  aim  was  to 
gain  complete  supremacy  over  his  rival,  but  for  reasons 
which  are  about  to  be  stated  he  was  unable  to  gain  his  ob- 
ject. Those  interpreters  who  see  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  wars  of  Ptolemy  and  Antiochns  point  out  that  though 
the  loss  of  the  Syrians  was  very  great,  yet  Ptolemy  md 
not  follow  up  his  success  as  he  should  have  done. 
Instead  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  he  was  content 
with  regaining  the  towns  which  Antiochus  had  taken 
from  him. 

(13)  Shall  return. — In  this  and  the  next  two  verses 
the  causes  are  mentioned  to  which  the  failure  of  the 
southern  king  was  due.  He  returns  some  years  after 
his  defeat  to  take  revenge,  and  brings  with  him  a 
laxger  army^  than  he  had  on  the  previous  occasion. 

Muoh  Hohes — i.e.,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  army;  literally,  anything  ac- 
qitiired.  This  has  been  explained  of  the  invasion  of 
E^ypt  by  Antiochus  and  rhilip  of  Macedon,  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
when  Ptolemv  Epiphanes,  a  mere  child,  had  succeeded 
his  father,  Philopator.  On  the  hypothesis  that  these 
chapters  refer  to  this  period,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
should  be  no  allusion  to  the  religious  persecutions  to 
which  the  Jews  in  Egypt  had  been  subjected  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  after  Ids  victory  at  Baphia, 
attemnted  to  enter  the  Holy  Place,  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  Third  Book  of  Maccabeecr.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Jews  suffered  considerably  from  both 
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parties  during  the  whole  of  this  period ;  but  though  the 
prophecy  is  supposed  to  liave  been  written  for  their 
comfort  and  encouragement  at  this  very  juncture,  yet 
not  a  word  is  said  wmch  bears  allusion  to  them. 

(14)  In  those  times.— It  must  be  noticed  that  at  this 
verse — the  earliest  in  which  there  is  any  reference  to 
Daniel's  people  and  to  the  vision  (chap.  x.  1,  7,  8) — ^we 
appear  to  be  approaching  the  great  crisis.  We  appear 
to  be  within  "  a  very  few  days  (see  verse  20)  of  the  vile 
person  who  corresponds  to  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth 
beast.  At  this  period  the  king  of  the  south  suffers  from 
many  hostile  opponents,  while  certain  others,  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Jews,  become  prominent  for  a  while, 
but  then  fail.  The  obscurity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
felt  by  the  LXX.,  and  distinct  historical  allusions  can 
be  foimd  by  those  onlv  who  are  determined  to  find 
them.  These  are  stated  to  be  some  insurrections  during 
the  early  years  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  a  league 
which  some  of  the  Jews  made  witn  Antiochus  the  Great 
against  Ptolemv. 

Robbers  oithy  people.— This  difficult  expression 
occurs  only  in  five  other  passages  (Ps.  xvii.  4 ;  Isa. 
XXXV.  9 ;  tier.  vii.  11 ;  Ezck.  vii.  22,  xviii.  10).  ^e 
words  in  this  passage  can  only  refer  to  certain  Jews 
who  committed  various  violent  breaches  of  the  Law, 
and  on  this  occasion  revolted  against  the  king  of  the 
south. 

To  establish  the  vision.— The  meaning:  is,  the 
result  of  their  acts  is  to  bringabout  the  accomplishment 
of  the  vision  (chap.  x.  14).  The  significant  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  "  falling  "  of  the  robbers.  It  seems  to  mean 
that  the  conduct  of  these  men  shall  bring  them  just  the 
reverse  of  what  they  had  expected. 

(15)  The  king  of  the  north.  — This  prince 
attacks  the  fortress  of  his  rival,  who  is  unable  to 
resist  him.  Here  it  is  supposed  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  capture  of  Sidon  bv  Antiochus  the  Great. 
The    troops  of  Ptolemy  under  Scopas  had  acquired 

Sossession  of  Jerusalem  and  of  various  portions  of 
yria  during  the  absence  of  Antiochus.  Scopas  and 
the  Egyptian  troops  under  him  fled  to  Sidon,  where 
they  were  forced  by  famine  to  surrender  to  the  Syrians 
(B.C.  198). 

The  arms  of  the  south.— Comp.  verse  31.  The 
phrase  means  the  armed  force  of  the  south. 

(16)  But  he  that  cometh.— We  now  hear  of  further 
proceedings  of  the  northern  king.  He  follows  up  the 
vision  mentioned  in  the  last  verse,  enters  the  glorious  land 
(i.e.,  Palestine),  and  commits  great  ravages  in  it.  The 
king  is  described  in  language  whieh  reminds  us  of  chap, 
xi.  3.  He  acts  just  as  lie  pleases  after  his  entrance  to 
the  southern  kingdom.  This  has  been  applied  to  the  con* 
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^^glorions  land,  which  by  his  hand  shall 
be  consumed.  (^7>He  shall  also  set  his 
face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his 
whole  kingdom,  and  ^upright  ones  with 
him;  thus  shall  he  do:  and  he  shall 
give  him  the  daughter  of  women,  *cor- 
rupting  her :  but  she  shall  not  stand  on 
his  sidsy  neither  be  for  him.  Cis)  After 
this  shall  he  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles, 
and  shall  take  many :  but  a  prince  ^for 
his  own  behalf  shall  cause  *the  reproach 
offered  by  him  to  cease;  without  his 
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own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn 
upon  him.  <^>Then  he  shall  turn  his 
face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land : 
but  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not 
be  found. 

(^)  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate 
7  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom :  but  within  few  days  he  shall 
be  destroyed,  neither  in  ®  anger,  nor  in 
battle. 

(^^)  And  in  his  estate  shall  stand  up  a 
vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give 


duct  of  Antlochos  the  Great,  bnt  histoiy  does  not 
speak  of  any  acts  of  dcstmction  committed  by  >^itw  in 
iralestine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded  of  nim  that 
he  treated  the  Jews  with  kmdnees.  (On  the  *^  glorious 
land,"  see  chap.  viii.  9.) 

Which  by  his  hand  .  .  .—Literally,  destrue- 
iion  being  in  hia  hand, 

(17)  He  shall  also.— He  has  farther  plans  for  sub- 
duing the  dominions  of  the  southern  king.  He  brings 
togemer  all  the  forces  he  can  amass,  and  then  attempts 
by  means  of  a  political  marriage  to  establish  peace; 
but  this  also  proves  a  failure. 

Upright  ones- — Literally,  all  thai  is  right ;  hen^» 
the  words  have  been  explained,  "straightforward 
pleas."  If  **  persons  "  are  mtended,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  there  may  be  a  hint  at  the  Jews  taking  the 
part  of  the  northern  king  in  the  contest. 

Daughter  of  women — i.e.,  a  woman.  (Comp.the 
phrase  "  son  of  man,"  £zek.  ii.  1.)  The  rest  of  the 
verse  is  obscure.  It  seems  to  mean  that  the  conse- 
quence of  this  marriage  was  the  destruction  of  the 
woman  mentioned.  Or  it  is  possible  that  **  her  "  refers 
to  the  southern  kingdom.  St.  Jerome  explains  it, 
"  ut  evertat  Ptolemmum  sive  regnum  ejus,'*  This  has 
been  supposed  to  point  to  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  However,  the  language  is  very  general 
(Comp.  verse  6.) 

But  she  shaJl  not  stand. — ^These  words  form  an  ex- 
planatory clause,  meaning  that  the  plan  will  not  answer. 

(IB)  Shall  he  torn. — He  goes  northward,  this  being 
the  direction  indicated  by  "  uie  isles."  This  has  been 
explained  of  the  victories  gained  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  Asia  Minor.  He  is  stated  to  have  reduced 
various  towns  and  islands,  and  finally  to  have  taken 
l^hesus.  He  was  in  this  way  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  defeated  by  L.  Scipio,  who 
is  identified  with  "  the  prince  "  mentioned  in  tms  verse. 
The  Greek  versions  exhibit  considerable  variations. 

Aprinoe. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  to  be 
taken  as  nominative  or  as  accusative.  The  Enfftish 
Yersion  treats  it  as  nominative,  St.  Jerome  and  Tneo- 
dotion  as  accusative.  In  accordance  with  the  latter 
rendering,  the  meaning  is,  **  The  king  of  the  north  will 
cause  to  cease  the  princes  who  have  been  his  reproach. 
But  the  princes  sluill  return  him  his  reproach.  The 
word  "  prince  "  is  used  collectively  to  mean  the  rulers 
of  the  islands  mentioned  in  the  firat  part  of  the  verse. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  first  instance  tli')  northern  king 
will  be  successful,  but  in  the  end  the  princes  wiS 
repay  him  the  reproach  which  he  inflicted  upon  them, 
as  appears  more  ftdly  in  the  next  verse. 

(19)  The  fort.— The  king  of  the  north  is  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  lus  fortresses,  and  here  meets  with  his 


end.    This  is  explained  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  at  Elymais,  where  he  had  profaned  a  temple. 

(20)  A  raiser  of  taxes. — ^The  marginal  version  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  it  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  exactor,"  or  "  oppressor,"  which  it  has  in  Exod.  iii.  7, 
and  in  every  passage  where  it  occurs,  except  perhaps  Isa. 
ix.  4.     The  new  Idng  of  the  north  causes  the  "op- 

Sressor "  to  pass  through  "  the  majes^  of  the  king, 
om "  (a  phrase  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  cid v. 
12 ;  but  comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  25),  meaning  the  "  richest 

?arts  of  his  kingdom,"  and  not  necessarily  Palestine, 
'he  effect  of  this  policy  was  that  the  king  fell  a  victim 
to  a  conspiracv  in  a  few  days.  According  to  St.  Jerome, 
theperson  alluded  to  was  Seleucus  Phuopator. 

With  this  verse  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  con- 
cludes. It  is  to  be  observed  that  thus  far  (1)  notes  of 
time  are  very  scanty ;  we  only  meet  with  indefinite  ex- 
pressions, such  as  ''in  the  end  of  years"  (verse  6), 
"  certain  years  "  (verse  13),  "  within  few  days  "  (verse 
20),  and  vague  terms  expressing  sequence  of  time. 
(2)  There  is  nothing  in  tne  text  which  imnlies  any 
change  of  sovereigns,  except  in  verses  7  ana  19.  It 
follows  from  a  careful  study  of  these  verses  that 
according  to  their  natural  and  literal  sense  they  speak 
of  only  two  southern  kings  and  only  one  northern 
king.  The  southern  king  of  whom  we  read  most  is 
apparentlv  the  offspring  of  the  daughter  of  the  first 
southern  king,  mentioned  in  verse  5,  and  it  is  he  who 
engages  in  conflict  with  the  first  northern  king,  and 
with  his  sons  (verse  10).  The  whole  prophecy  is 
eschatological,  and  refers  to  two  opposing  earthly 
powers  which  will  affect  the  destiny  of  God's  people  in 
the  last  times.  It  relates  a  series  of  wars  ana  political 
intrigues  between  these  two  powers,  all  of  which  prove 
futile,  and  it  concludes  with  tne  account  of  the  death  of 
the  first  northern  king.  Yerse  20  is  a  transition 
verse,  in  which  another  character  ia  introduced,  who 
will  mark  the  approach  of  the  end ;  while  verse  21  in. 
troduces  the  most  prominent  object  of  the  prophecy — a 
person  who  remains  before  the  reader  till  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  while  the  southern  kin^  gradually  dis- 
appears (verses  25,  27,  40),  and  what  is  apparently  his 
country  is  mentioned  without  its  sovereign  m  verse  43. 

(21)  A  vile  person. — The  meaning  of  the  lang^ge 
will  be  plainer  after  a  reference  to  Fs.  cxix.  141 ;  Jer. 
xxii.  28.  The  moral  character  of  the  man  is  especially 
described.  The  words  that  follow  explain  more  fully 
that  he  was  not  worthy  of  receiving  royal  majesty. 
This  person  is  generally  identified  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  The  description  certainly  agrees  with  him 
very  closely.  In  fact,  just  as  his  predecessors  resem- 
blea  in  various  points  the  kings  spoken  of  in  verses 
1 — 20,  so  Antiochus  resembles  the  person  here  de- 
scribed.    The  language  of  St.  Jerome  about  early 
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the  honour  of  the  kingdom :  but  he 
shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the 
kingdom  by  flatteries.  (22)^^  ^{^}^  the 
arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be  overflown 
from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken ; 
yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant. 
^23)  And  after  the  league  made  with  him 
he  shall  work  deceitfully :  for  he  shall 
come  up,  and  shall  become  strong  with 
a.  small  people.  ^^^  He  shall  enter 
^  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places 
of  the  province;  and  he  shall  do  that 
which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor 
his  fathers'  fathers;  he  shall  scatter 
among  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and 
riches :  yea,  and  he  shall  ^forecast  his 
devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even 
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for  a  time.  (^)  And  he  shall  stir  up  his 
power  and  his  courage  against  the  king 
of  the  south  with  a  great  army;  and 
the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred 
up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and 
mighty  army ;  but  he  shall  not  stand : 
for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against 
him.  <^)Tea,  they  that  feed  of  the 
portion  of  his  meat  shaJl  destroy  him, 
and  his  army  shall  overflow :  and  many 
shall  fall  down  slain.  (^)And  both  these 
kings'  ^  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief, 
and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table ; 
but  it  shall  not  prosper:  for  yet  the 
end  shall  he  at  the  time  appointed. 
(28)  Then  shall  he  return  into  his  land 
with  great  riches ;  and  his  heart  shall 


interpreters  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  striking : 
*^  Cumque  mvUa  qiUB  postea  leeturi  ei  exposUuri  eumus 
super  Antiochi  persona  conveniant,  typum  eum  volunt 
Antichristi  habere ;  et  quce  in  iUo  ex  parte  prceceperintf 
in  Antichristo  ex  toto  esse  complenda.*' 

Peaceably.— Unexpectedly,  as  LXX.  (Comp.  chap, 
yiii.  25.)  The  king  is  here  represented  as  taking  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  by  craft,  and  in  the  following 
clanse  he  is  said  to  ^in  nis  end  by  "  flatteries/'  or  by 
intrigues  and  cunning  hypocritical  conduct.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  was  done  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

(22)  with  the  arms. — ^More  correctly,  and  the  arms 
in  afiood  ;  that  is,  the  oyerwhelming  forces  of  inyading 
armies  are  swept  away  by  the  troops  of  this  terrible 
king.  But  besides  the  enemy,  the  "  prince  of  the  cove- 
nant "  is  to  be  destroyed  also.  This  expression  is  most 
readily  explained  by  observing  that  it  stands  in  con- 
trast with  the  hostile  armies  mentioned  in  the  first 
clause.  It  is  an  expression  similar  to  "  men  of  cove, 
nant,"  "  lords  of  covenant,"  and  means  "  those  who  were 
At  peace  with  him,"  "prince  "  being  used  as  a  collective 
noun  (see  verse  18).  This  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  murder  of  Onias  III.  (2  Mace.  iv.  1,  £c.,  33,  &c.) ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  high  priest  was 
ever  called  by  such  a  title  as  "  prince  of  the  covenant." 

(23)  He  shall  work. — Apparently  this  verse  explains 
more  fully  the  means  by  which  the  king  succeeds  in 
maintaining  his  influence.  He  has  already  destroyed 
those  who  are  at  peace  with  him.  From  the  time  that 
he  first  becomes  tneir  confederate,  he  works  deceitfully, 
coming  up  with  hostile  intent,  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  people,  and  in  this  way  throwing  off  their  guard 
those  whom  he  would  destroy. 

(24)  Peaceably.— The  subject  continues  to  be  the 
perfidious  conduct  of  the  king  mentioned  in  the  last 
two  verses.  While  the  inhabitants  are  expecting 
nothing  of  the  sort,  he  enters  the  richest  parts  of  the 
X>rovince,  and  while  he  scatters  largesses  with  profuse- 
ness  and  in  apparent  friendship,  he  is  really  planning 
Attacks  agaii)st  the  fortresses  of  the  district,  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  them  into  his  power. 

This  has  been  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  iii.  27—30,  after  the 
•defeat  of  the  Syrian  army  by  Judas  MaccabsBus.  Ac- 
eordinff  to  another  interpretation,  the  meaning  is  that 
he  will  scatter  or  disperse  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
ihe  different  provinces  "  among  them  " — ^that  is,  to  their 


hurt.  The  former  en>lanation  appears  to  be  most  in 
accordance  with  the  deceit  and  craft  which  the  pro- 
phecy attributes  to  the  king. 

For  a  time. — That  is,  the  end  of  the  time  decreed 
by  Grod.    (Comp.  verse  35,  chaps.  vilL  17, 19,  xiL  4,  6.) 

(26)  The  south.— Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  portion  of  the  prophecy,  mention  is  made  of 
the  southern  king.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  deceit 
mentioned  in  the  last  three  verses  had  this  king  and  his 
provinces  for  its  object.  This  and  the  next  two  verses 
are  supposed  to  describe  the  war  of  Antiochus  with 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (see  1  Mace.  i.  16—19),  or  lus  war 
with  Fhyscon,  on  which  see  Livy,  xliv.  19. 

His  power  and  his  oourago— ie.,  his  militaiy 
skill  as  well  as  his  personal  energy. 

But  he  shall  not  stand.— Comp.  chap,  viii  4. 
The  subject  is  the  king  of  the  south,  who  finds  the  de- 
vices of  his  opponent  are  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
The  "  devices    are  expliuned  in  the  next  two  verses. 

(26)  They  that  feed.— The  context  points  to  trea- 
chery .  The  false  companions  of  the  southern  king  betray 
him  to  the  enemy;  he  is  broken,  the  hostile  army  pours 
in,  and  many  are  slain.  This  has  been  referrea  to  the 
second  campaign  of  Antiochus  in  E^^rpt ;  however,  nis- 
tory  is  silent  of  any  treachery  against  Physcon.  St. 
Je^me  remarks:  <<  Nostri  secuidmn  superio^em  sensum 
interpretantw  om/nia  de  Antiehristo  qui  nascUurus  est 
de  populo  JudcBorum,  et  de  Babylone  vewturus,  primwn 
superaturvs  est  regem  Egypti,  qui  est  unvs  de  tribus 
comibus,*' 

(27)  Both  these  kingB.^The  two  rival  kings  an 
here  described  as  living  upon  terms  of  outward  mend, 
ship,  while  each  is  inwardly  trying  to  outwit  the  otiier. 
The  context  is  opposed  to  any  reference  to  the  combi- 
nation of  Antiochus  and  Philometor  against  Physoon 
(see  Livy,  xlv.  11 ;  Polyb.  xxix.  8).  The  object  of  the 
paragraph  is  to  show  that  the  southern  king  was 
attemptmg  to  fight  his  rival  with  his  own  weapons — 
viz.,  deceit — ^but  the  plots  of  each  king  fail. 

For  yet  .  .  . — t.e.,  the  end  of  esZh  will  come  only 
at  the  time  definitely  ordained  by  God  for  the  consnm- 
mation  of  His  kingdom  (verse  35).  Man  cannot  hasten 
the  events  decreed  by  God's  providence.  For  an  in- 
teresting commentary,  read  Isa.  xviii.  4—^. 

(28)  Then  shall  he  return.— He  returns,  apparently 
bringing  abundant  spoils  with  him,  and  white  on  the 
journey  sets  his  heart  against  the  holy  covenant. 
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he  against  the  holy  covenant;  and  he 
shall  do  exploits,  and  return  to  his  own 
land. 

<^>At  the  time  appointed  he  shall 
return,  and  come  toward  the  south ;  but 
it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the 
latter.  («»  For  the  ships  of  Chittim 
shall  come  gainst  him:  therefore  he 
shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have 
indignation  against  the  holy  covenant : 
so  shall  he  do;  he  shall  even  return, 
and  have  intelligence  with  them  that 
forsake  the  holy  covenant.  <^^)  And 
arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they 


I  Or,  MtoftitM*. 


2  Or,  eauu  to  di»- 
aembk.      i 


shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength, 
and  shall  take  away  the  daily  aacrijiee, 
and  they  shall  place  the  abomination 
that  ^  maketh  desolate.  (^)And  such  as 
do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  shall 
he  "corrupt  by  flatteries:  but  the  people 
that  do  Imow  their  (rod  shall  be  strong, 
and  do  exploits.  (8*)  And  they  that  un- 
derstand among  the  people  shall  instruct 
manv :  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  by  name,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil, 
Tnany  days.  ^^  Now  when  they  shall 
fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  Kttle 
help:  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them 


Great  riches. — The  prophecy  points  distinctlv  to 
Antiochns  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  (See  1  Mace, 
i.  1^—28 ;  2  Mace.  v.  11^17.)  This  was  the  occasion 
of  his  firat  attack  npcm  the  theocracy.  The  typical 
character  of  Antiochns  is  drawn  in  verses  30,  &c.,  with 
still  greater  clearness. 

He  shall  do — i.e.,  prosper  in  his  nndertaJonffs 
asainst  the  covenant.  (See  the  passages  from  the  Books 
of  Maccabees  referred  to  in  the  last  I^ote.) 

(^)  At  the  time  appointed-^.e.,  in  Qod's  own 
time.  According  to  1  Mace  I  29,  it  was  after  two 
years  were  folly  expired  since  his  return  to  Syria  that 
Antiochns  maiM  another  attack  upon  Jerusalem.  This 
attack  was  made  after  his  retnm  from  Egypt. 

But  it  shall  not  be.— No  such  snooess  attended 
him  at  the  latter  as  at  the  former  invasion. 

(90)  Ships  of  Chittim.— On  Chittim,  see  Gen.  x.  4 ; 
oomp.  Nnm.  xxiv.  24  The  LXX.  explain  this  of  the 
Bomans,  referring  to  the  story  in  Livv,  xlv.  11. 

He  shall  be  grieved.— Literally,  he  shcUl  lose 
heart.  Compare  the  words  of  livy,  which  describe 
the  feelings  of  Antiochns  at  the  peremptory  demands 
of  Popilins:  **  Obehmefaetue  tafn  vioUnio  imperio." 
Theodotion  apparentlv  imagined  that  the  Cyprians 
came  as  allies  to  the  aid  of  Antiochns. 

Betum. — ^That  is,  to  Palestine,  where  he  will  in- 
dulge his  anger. 

Have  intelligence— t.e.,  pay  attention  to  them. 
These  persons  are  such  as  those  who  are  mentioned  in 
1  Maco.  i.  11 — 16,  who  were  anxious  to  Hellenise  all 
their  institutions,  not  only  forsaking  the  outward  sign 
of  the  covenant,  but  actually  taking  Greek  names. 

On  the  manner  in  which  Antiochus  treated  the  apos- 
tates, see  2  Maoc.  iv.  14,  &c.,  and  comp.  verse  39. 

(31)  Arms.— A  further  statement  of  the  assistance 
which  the  kimr  obtains  in  his  attacks  upon  all  sacred 
institutions.  The  word  *'  arms,"  as  in  verse  5,  means 
"assistance,"  especially  military  assistance,  or  some 
other  aid,  with  which  is  contrasted  in  the  next  verse 
the  help  g^ven  by  the  apostates. 

The  sanctuary  or  strength.— In  the  Hebrew 
(see  Theodotion)  there  are  two  nouns  in  apposition. 
Apparently  the  two  words  are  a  name  for  the  Temple, 
which  is  so  called  because  it  was  the  spiritual  support 
of  God's  people,  as  well  as  a  very  powerful  fortress. 
(See  Isa.  xzv.  4,  &c. ;  Ps.  xrxi.  2^4^;  and  compare  1 
Mace.  i.  44,  vi.  7 ;  2  Maco.  vi.  4^  which  speak  of  the 
various  deeids  of  Antiochns  upon  this  occasion.)  On 
the  daily  sacrifice,  and  on  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, see  the  Notes  on  chap.  viii.  13. 

(32)  Such  as  do  wickedly.— In  these  verses  are 


traced  the  effects  of  the  apostasy  upon  the  people  of 
God.  These  persons  have  been  already  spoken  of  in 
verse  30.  They  had  begun  with  indifference  to  true 
religion,  they  have  now  become  intolerant  of  it. 

Corrupt. — ^Literally,  make  profane.  On  the  He- 
brew notion  of  profanity,  see  Oheyne*s  leaiaih^  vol.  i., 
p.  3.  These  persons  have  now  become  as  the  heathen. 
(See  1  Mace.  u.  17, 18.) 

But  the  people.  .  .  .— WhUe  the  lar^e  mass  of 
people  becomes  obedient  to  the  persecutor,  there  is  a 
party  of  true  believers  remaining,  who  are  "  strong," 
or  rather,  confirm  the  covenant,  and  *'  do,"  i.e.,  succMd 
in  their  attemnt.  That  such  a  party  existed  in  the 
time  of  Antiocnus  Epiphanes  apjoears  from  1  Mace.  i. 
62,  Ac.,  ii.  3,  &c.  Similarly  in  aU  times  of  persecution 
there  will  be  a  remnant,  though  it  may  be  very  small^ 
which  will  remain  firm  to  their  covenant  with  God^ 
(Comp.  1  Kings  xix.  18.) 

(33)  They  that  understand.— This  is  the  name  by 
which  those  are  called  who  were  erooken  of  in  the  last 
verse  as  *'  knowing  tiieir  God."  (Comp.  chap.  xiL  10 ; 
Ps.  cxi.  10.) 

Shall  instruct  many.— That  is,  their  example 
shall  ffive  instruction  to  "  the  many  "  who  yield  to  the 
flatteries  mentioned  in  the  last  verse.  They  show  them 
whither  they  are  drifting.  For  illustration,  see  1  Mace, 
ii  1,  &c. ;  2  Mace.  vi.  18.  Others  may  be  found  in  the 
historv  of  any  religious  persecution. 

Yet  they  shul  ful.— The  prophecy  obviously 
refers  to  miurtyrdom,  but  whether  to  the  sufferings  of 
"those  who  understand"  or  of  "those  who  are  in- 
structed" is  not  clear.  Probably  both  are  intended, 
as  appears  from  verse  35.  The  deaths  mentioned 
in  1  Maoc.  i.  57,  &c.,  iii.  41,  v.  13,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  in  the  last 
times. 

(M)  Nowwhentheyshallf]All.~Beferringtothose 
who  suffer  during  this  persecution,  to  whichever  class 
the^  belong.  (See  lart  Note).  These  will  not  be 
entirely  without  help,  but  there  will  be  some  small 
assistance  given  them.  It  will  be  small,  either 
compared  with  their  present  needs,  or  contrasted 
with  the  great  help  which  will  be  given  them  when 
the  tribubtion  attains  its  greatest  severity.  In  the 
Maccabee  persecutions  help  was  nven  to  the  sufferers 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  (1  Mace.  iii.  11,  &c.,  iv. 
14,  &c.).  This  prevented  the  faithful  from  disapp- 
earing entirely. 

Many  shall  cleave.  .  .  .—Dissimulation  will 
cause  some  to  declare  themselves  upon  the  side  of 
"  those  that  understand."    This  is  a  feature  which  will 
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with  flatteries.  (35)^jj4  ^j^^^,^  Qf  them 
of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  ^them, 
and  to  purge,  and  to  make  them  white, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  end :  because  %t 
is  yet  for  a  time  appointed. 

(3«)And  the  king  shall  do  according 
to  his  will ;  and  he  shall  exalt  himself, 
and  magnify  himself  above  every  god, 
and  shall  speak  marvellous  things 
against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shaJl 
prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accom- 
plished: for  that  that  is  determined 
shall  be  done.  <^  Neither  shall  he 
regard  the  Gk)d  of  his  fathers,  nor  the 
desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god : 
for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all. 


1  Or,  &y  them. 


S  Heb.,  a«  for  the 
almighty  God.  in 
hi*  feat  he  wall 
honour,  yea^  he 
ehnll  honour  a 
god  tcAom,  4c. 


3  Or,  mmUtiont. 


4  Heb.,  Jfaiozim. 


S'Heb.,  things  de- 
eired. 


6  Heb.,  'fortresae9 
o/tnumtions. 


7  Heb.,  a  price. 


(^)  But  ^  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour 
the  God  of  ®*forces :  and  a  god  whom 
his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour 
with  gold,  and  silver,  and  with  precious 
stones,  and  ^  pleasant  things.  <^)  Thus 
shall  he  do  in  the  *  most  strong  holds 
with  a  strange  god,  whom  he  shall 
acknowledge  and  increase  with  glory: 
and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over 
many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for 
7  gain. 

<^>  And  .at  the  time  of  the  end  shall 
the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him :  and 
the  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against 
him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and 
with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships; 


be  noticed  in  religious  persecutions ;  according  as  one 
party  or  the  other  gains  in  power,  as  its  prospects 
Drighten,  it  gains  fresh  adherents.  This  held  tnie  in 
the  days  of  ^tiochns.    (See  1  Mace.  vi.  21,  &c.,  ix.  23.) 

(35)  Some  of  them.— The  reason  of  this  persecu- 
tion is  rerealed.  Whilst  in  verse  33  it  appears  that  the 
BufEerings  of  "  those  that  understand  "  would  instruct 
others,  it  appears  that  they  would  themselves  profit  by 
their  sufferings.  These  gradations  are  mentioned  (1) 
'*  to  try  ** — i.6.,  to  refine,  as  a  precious  metal  is  refined 
by  fire ;  (2)  "  to  purge  " — i,e,,  to  separate  the  bad  from 
the  good ;  (3)  "  to  m^e  white  " — i.e.,  to  cause  them  to 
become  completely  purified.  (Comp.  Ps.  li.  7 ;  Isa.  i. 
18).  In  this  way  the  dissemblers  are  made  known. 
The  patient  example  of  the  sufferers  is  followed  by 
others  who  are  faithful,  while  the  "  flatterers  "  become 
open  apostates. 

(36)  The  king.— He  raises  himself  by  his  thoughts 
and  deeds,  not  omj  above  the  heathen  deities,  but  above 
the  true  God.  Tnoiu^h  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
northern  king  is  still  spoken  of,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  features  of  Aiitiochus  are  gradually  fading 
away  from  the  portrait.  In  no  sense  can  Antiochus 
be  called  an  Atheist ;  nor  does  the  language  of  the  writer 
of  2  Mace.  ix.  12,  "think  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
Crod,"  correspond  with  the  words  of  this  verse.  An- 
tiochus'  main  object  was  to  Hellenise  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, and  to  force  the  Greek  gods  upon  the  Jews.  The 
character  of  the  northern  king,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
a  parallel  in  St.  Paul's  description  of  Antichrist  (2 
Thcss.  ii.  4). 

Marvellous  things.— That  is,  his  utterances  and 
blasphemies  against  the  true  Qod  wUl  be  astounding. 
(Comp.  chap.  vii.  8,  11,  20.)  This  will  continue  tSl 
God's  indignation  against  His  people  b  accomplished. 

(37)  Neither  shall  they.— A  further  description 
is  now  given  of  the  godlessness  of  this  king,  but  the 
people  of  Israel  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  their 
relation  to  him.  The  northern  kine  appears  twice 
affain  in  Paleetine  (verses  41,  45),  and  apparently  dies 
there.  He  discards  his  hereditaiy  religion,  he  has  no 
regard  to  that  natural  affection  which  women  look 
upon  as  most  desirable,  but  exalts  himself  over  alL 

Desire  of  women.— The  laii^^uage  used  by  Isaiah 
(chap.  xliv.  9),  **  delectable  things,"  hu  led  some  com- 
mentators to  think  that  an  idol  is  here  intended.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  Asiatic  goddess 
of  nature,  MyHtta,  who,  again,  has  been  identified  with 
the  "  queen  at  heaven  "  (Jer.  vii.  18,  where  see  Notes). 


The  context,  however,  leads  us  rather  to  think  of  human 
affection,  or  some  other  thing  highly  prized  by  women, 
for  the  words  "  neither  shall  he  regurd  any  goa  "  would 
be  unmeaning  if  a  god  were  designated  by  *'  the  desire 
of  women."  It  should  be  remembered  that  accordiiu^ 
to  Polybius  xxvi.  10,  sec.  11,  Antiochus  exceeded  all 
kinf  s  m  the  sacrifices  which  he  offered  at  the  gates, 
ana  in  the  honours  which  he  paid  to  the  gods. 

In  his  estate — t.e.,  in  the  place  of  tne  God  whom 
he  has  rejected,  he  will  worship  the  "  god  of  forces." 
There  is  no  reason  for  taking  this  to  be  a  proper  name, 
as  is  done  by  the  Syriac  translator  and  Theodotion.  It 
can  only  mean  **  fortresses "  (see  margin),  so  that  the 
whole  religion  of  this  king  is  the  taking  of  fortresses. 
To  him  war  is  everything,  and  to  war  everything  else 
must  give  way.  To  war,  as  if  it  were  a  god,  he  does 
honour  with  all  his  wealUi. 

(38)  ^  strange  god.— By  this  help  he  carries  out  his 
schemes,  and  all  who  acknowledge  him  are  rewarded. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xiii.  4, 16, 17.) 

Divide  the  land. — ^This  is  evidently  done  as  a  re- 
ward offered  to  those  who  join  his  ranks.  No  such 
conduct  of  Antiochus  is  recorded.  Bribery,  however, 
was  not  an  unusual  mode  of  persuasion  adopted  by  him. 
(See  1  Mace.  ii.  18,  iii.  30.) 

(^)  At  the  time  of  the  end.— These  verses  speak 
of  the  last  expedition  of  the  northern  kins;  and  oi  the 
disappearance  of  the  king  of  the  south.  The  portrait 
of  Antiochus,  as  noticed  in  the  Note  on  verse  36,  was 
gradually  fading  away,  and  now  not  a  line  of  it  re- 
mains. No  such  invasion  of  Egypt  as  that  mentioned 
here  is  mentioned  in  history.  From  the  time  mentioned 
in  verse  SO  he  appears  to  have  abstained  from  approach, 
inff  too  closeW^  to  the  Roman  authorities.  The  stoiy 
rmted  in  1  m&ac.  iii.  27 — 37  states  that  on  hearing  of 
the  successes  of  the  Maccabee  princes  he  went  into  Persia 
on  a  plundering  expedition,  leaving  Lysias  his  repre- 
sentative in  Palestine.  Lvsias  was  defeated  at  Betbsur, 
and  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  his  army  was  brought 
to  Antiochus  while  he  was  in  Persia.  So  appalling  was 
the  effect  upon  him  of  these  tidings,  that  "  he  fell  sick 
for  grief  "  (1  Mace.  vi.  8),  and  died.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  the  revelation  resumes  the  narrative 
from  verse  29  after  a  parenthetic  passage  (verses  30^ 
39),  or  to  assume  that  we  have  a  general  recapitulation 
of  the  wars  of  Antiochus,  described  in  verses  22—39, 
without  distinguishing  the  different  campaigns.  (For  a 
good  accoimt  of  Antiochus,  see  Judas  MaccabcBUS,  by 
0.  B.  Conder,  B.E.,  chap,  iii.) 
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and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries, 
and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over.  <^^He 
shall  enter  also  into  the  ^^  glorious  land, 
and  many  c(mntries  shall  be  overthrown: 
but  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand, 
even  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of 
the  children  of  Anunon.  (^)He  shall 
^stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the 
countries :  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
not  escape.  <^)  But  he  shall  have  power 
over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
and  over  all  the  precious  things  of 
Egypt :  and  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethio- 
pians shall  be  at  his  steps.  ^^^But 
tidings  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the 
north  shall  trouble  him:  therefore  he 
ahaU  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy. 


1  Or,  goodlif  land. 


1  Weh.^landofde- 
tiOht,  or,  orna- 
ment. 


1  Heb^  aend/ortk. 


4  Or,  goodljf. 


5  Hcb.,  motaUain 
0/  delight  of  holir 
ueas. 


.    Matt.    a.  Ms 
John  a.  s. 


and  utterly  to  make  away  many.  (**)And 
he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his 
palace  between  the  seas  in  the  *^  glorious 
holy  mountain ;  yet  he  shall  come  to  his 
end,  and  none  shall  help  him. 

CHAPTER  xn.— (1)  And  at  that  time 
shaU  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince 
which  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy 
people:  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time: 
and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be 
delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found 
written  in  the  book.  (2)^ji^j  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  'some  to  everlasting  life. 


Time  of  the  end.— Comp.  chat),  viii.  17.  The 
words  mean  the  end  of  the  wond,  witn  which  (verse  45) 
the  end  of  this  kin^  coincides.  The  word  *'pnsh" 
occurs  also  in  chap.  viii.  4,  and  from  the  context  it  mav  be 
inferred  that  the  southern  king  begins  the  last  oonnict, 
in  the  course  of  which  both  kings  come  to  an  end. 

(41)  The  glorious  land.— See  verse  16.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  hasty  march  against  "EgjT^i,  while  pass- 
ing through  Palestine,  the  kinfif  takes  the  shortest 
route,  avoiding  the  three  tribes  wnich  had  been  distin- 
guished by  their  hostility  towards  the  people  of  Israel 
It  is  remarkable  thi^  these  nations  (two  of  which  appear 
as  figures  of  Antichrist,  Isa.  xxv.  10,  Iziii  1)  should 
escape,  while  other  nations  fell  before  Antichrist.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  these  three  tribes  are  called 
nations,  for  after  the  return  from  the  exile  it  appears 
that  they  ceased  to  have  any  distinct  national  existence. 
As  tribes  they  had  some  considerable  power,  taking  the 
]part  of  Antiochus  in  the  Maccabee  wars.  (See  1  Mace, 
lii.  10,  V.  1 — 8.)  Judas  also  fortified  Zion  against  the 
Idumsaans. 

The  chief  of—^i.e.,  the  best  of  them.  (Gomp.  Num. 
xxiv.  20.) 

(42)  He  shall  stretch  forth.— He  seizes  Tarious 
countries  through  which  he  passes,  and  among  them 
Egypt  is  especiiJly  selected  for  mention,  representing, 
as  it  does,  the  most  powerful  of  them.  The  king  has 
at  last  attained  his  object.  He  has  frequently  been 
partially  successful  in  his  attempts  (see  yerses  12, 13, 
15,  29),  but  now  Egypt  is  completely  overthrown. 

(^)  Libyans  .  .  •  Ethiopians.— These  nations 
are  specified  as  allies  of  Egypt.  (See  Ezek.  xxx.  5 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  They  are  represented  as  foUowing  the 
steps  of  the  conqueror  (comp.  Exod.  xi.  8),  and  as  sub- 
mittinffthemselyes  to  him. 

(44)  He  shall  go  forth.— The  end  of  the  northern 
king.  While  in  Egnrpt  he  has  bad  news  brought  to  him 
from  the  north  and  m>m  the  east,  which  stirs  up  feelings 
of  revenge.  Once  again  he  halts  in  Palestine,  where  he 
comes  to  an  end.  ^uiat  this  cannot  apply  to  Antiochus 
is  evident  from  the  following  facts — (1)  Antiochus  was 
in  Persia  when  the  news  of  tne  defeat  of  Lysias  reached 
him ;  (2)  Judsa  and  Jerusalem  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  regarded  as  either  east  or  north  of  Persia;  (3) 
Antiochus  died  in  Persia,  and  not  near  Jerusalem. 

(46)  He  shall  plant  •  .  .—For  a  similar  pro- 
phecy, comp.  Jer.  jiiii.  10  (where  seethe  Taigum).  The 


kin^  is  here  represented  as  halting  while  a  palatial  tent 
is  being  erected  for  him.  The  word  '*  palace "  is 
omitted  by  the  LXX.,  and  simplv  truisliterated 
"Apedno  "  by  St.  Jerome  and  Theodotion,  as  if  it  were 
a  TOoper  name. 

between  the  seas — i.e.,  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  glorious  holy  mountain.— Literally,  The 
mountain  of  the  holy  ornament,  generally  expluned  to 
be  Mount  Zion.  (Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  2.)  This  he  threatens^ 
as  once  did  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Isa.  x.  32 — 34),  but 
without  success. 

He  aheM  come  to  his  end.— It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  end  of  this  king  is  placed  in  the  same  locality 
which  is  elsewhere  predicted  b^  the  prophets  as  the 
scene  of  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist  (Ezek.  xxxix.  4; 
Joel  iii.  2, 12 ;  Zech.  xiv.  2). 


0)  At  that  time — i.e.,  in  the  times  spoken  of  in  chap, 
xi.  45,  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the  king.  During 
the  tribulation  which  precedes  his  overthrow,  Michad 
(see  chap.  x.  13)  comes  to  stand  up  in  aid  of  the 
people. 

A  time  of  trouble.— This  is  the  tribulation  spoken 
of  in  Matt,  in  xxiv.  21, 22,  which  follows,  as  it  does  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  wars,  rumours  of  wars,  and  up- 
risings of  sundry  nations.  (See  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7.)  It 
shomd  be  observed  that  the  mere  presence  of  Michael 
does  not  avert  the  times  of  trouble.  He  helps  God's 
people  during  the  time  of  their  trouble.  On  the  mode 
in  which  the  intensity  of  the  tribulation  is  described, 
comp.  Jer.  xxx.  7. 

Written  in  the  book.- Comp.  chap.  vii.  10;  PhiL 
iv.  3;  and  see  Note  on  Exod.  xxxu.  32. 

(2)  Many  .  .  .  that  sleep  in  the  dust.—Literally, 
Many  sUepers  in  the  land,  of  duet  The  word  "  sleep  " 
is  applied  to  death  (Jer.  U.  39 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  14) ; 
while  *'  dust "  is  used  for  the  grave  (J^s.  xxii.  29).  Some 
difficulty  is  presented  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  many  " 
where  "all'^  would  have  been  en»ected.  Theodoret 
explains  it  from  Bom.  v.  15,  where  he  observes  '*  many  " 
stands  for  "all."  It  is,  however,  more  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  language  to  supjpose  that  by  the 
word  "many'*  some  contrast  is  implied,  which  is 
apparently  oetween  the  m^ny  who  sleep  in  the 
dust  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  those 
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and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt. (3)^(j  ^i^Qj  ^jjat  be  ^wise  shall 
'shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

<*>But  thou,  O  Daniel,  shut  up  the 
words,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  end :  many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 

(5)  Then  I  Daniel  looked,  and,  behold, 
there  stood  other  two,  the  one  on  this 
side  of  the  *bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
other  on  that  side  of  the  bank  of  the 
river.  (^>  And  one  said  to  the  man  clothed 


1  Or,  teachen. 


a  Matt.U.4SL 


S  Heb^  Up. 


b  cb.  10.  &, 


S  Or,  from  above. 


e  Rer.  10. 5. 


i  Or,  part 


in  *  linen,  which  was  'upon  the  waters 
of  the  river,  How  long  sliaU  it  be  to  the 
end  of  these  wonders?  <^)And  I  heard 
the  man  clothed  in  linen,  which  was 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  when  he 
'held  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left 
hand  unto  heaven,  and  sware  by  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  that  it  shall  be 
for  a  time,  times,  and  ^an  half;  and 
when  he  shall  have  accomplished  to 
scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people, 
all  these  things  shall  he  finished. 

(®)  And  I  heard,  but  I  understood  not: 
then  said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be 


-who  "are  alive  and  remain.'*  (See  John  v.  28, 
&c.)  It  should  be  noted  that  this  passage  not  onlv 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection,  which 
had  already  been  incidentally  revealed  by  DaniePs  con- 
temporary, Ezekiel  (chap,  zxxvii.  1 — 4),  but  also  the 
facts  of  eternal  Hfe,  and  a  resnnection  of  the  nnjnst  as 
well  as  of  the  just. 

Shame  and  everlasting  contempt.— The  latter 
word  occurs  only  in  this  passage  and  Isa.  Ixvi.  24, 
where  see  the  Note.  For  the  use  of  the  word  "  shame," 
comp.  Jer.  xziii.  40. 

(3)  They  that  be  wise.— Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  43, 
Notes.  "  The  wise  "  are  the  same  as  "  those  that  under- 
stand "  who  were  spoken  of  in  chap.  xi.  33,  meaning 
those  who  by  their  own  righteousness — ^that  is,  by  their 
faithfulness  to  their  covenant  with  God — had  set  a 
bright  example  to  the  others,  as  in  chap.  xi.  35.  Such  is 
the  consolatiom  held  out  for  the  support  of  those  who 
shall  witness  the  tribulation  of  the  last  days.  (See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv.  and  the  parallel  passages.) 

(^)  Shut  up  the  words.— The  revelation,  which 
commenced  in  chap.  x.  20,  now  draws  towards  a  close, 
and  the  prophet  receives  a  further  revelation  respecting 
the  time  of  the  end.  The  revelation  continues  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name,  "  the  words,"  as  in  chap.  x.  1 ; 
and  now  the  prophet  is  told  that  the  book  in  which  this 
revelation  is  written  must  be  placed  in  a  safe  and  sure 
place,  for  the  need  of  it  will  be  felt  in  "the  time  of  the 
end,"  that  is,  in  the  time  when  the  fulfilment  makes 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  clear  and  unambigfuous. 

Many  shall  run  to  and  firo.— The  verb  "  to  run  " 
is  used  in  Jer.  v.  1  of  searching  after  knowledge.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  of  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  (Zech. 
iv.  10 ;  comp.  Amos  viii.  12).  In  the  same  sense  it  is 
used  in  this  verse.  Manv  will  anxiously  search  in  this 
book  for  knowledge  of  tne  manner  of  God's  dealings 
with  His  people,  and  will  derive  comfort  and  under- 
standing therefrom. 

(5)  Other  two. — ^Two  heavenly  beings  are  now  seen 
by  the  prophet.  As  the  absence  of  the  article  shows 
he  had  not  seen  them  before,  St.  Jerome  supposes 
them  to  be  the  angels  of  Persia  and  Greece,  but  of 
course  it  is  impossiUe  to  identify  them. 

The  river — i.e.,  the  Hiddekel,  as  in  chap.  x.  4, 
though  a  different  word  for  "  river ''  is  used,  which  is 
generaUy  employed  to  desigpoate  the  Nile.  For  the 
reason  of  the  choice  of  this  word,  see  the  next  Note. 

(6)  And  one  said. — The  speaker  is  evidently  one 
of  the  persons  just  mentioned,  but  the  LXX.  and  St. 
Jerome  suppose  Daniel  to  address  the  man  clothed  in 
white  linen,  who  is  obviously  the  same  person  who  has 
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already  spoken  (chap.  x.  5,  &c.).  The  position  which 
he  occupies  is  strikmg.  He  appears  *'  upon "  or  (see 
marain)  from  above,  i.e.,  hovermg  over  the  waters  of 
the  Tigris.  If ,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  sym- 
bolical language  of  Scripture  (see  Isa.  viii.  6,  7,  Ps. 
xciii.  4),  waters  or  streams  are  tiie  emblems  of  nation- 
alities, the  Hiddekel  will  represent  the  Persian  Empire, 
in  the  third  year  of  which  I>aniel  had  this  vision,  and 
the  position  of  the  person  implies  his  power  to  protect 
his  people  from  all  the  assaults  of  the  Persians.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  remarkable  word  used  for  "river" 
recaUs  the  Nile,  and  seems  to  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  readers  of  the  book  that  "  He  who 
smote  the  waters  of  the  Nile  "  will  restrain  all  earthly 
powers  which  war  against  Hispeople. 

How  long  •  .  end. — Tne  end  is  that  which  has 
been  frequently  spoken  of  (chaps,  xi.  40 — ^xii.  3).  The 
question  asks, "  How  loni^  will  the  end  of  these  wonders 
continue?  The  end  always  appears  to  be  at  hand, 
yet  it  never  comes.    How  long  will  this  continue  P  " 

(7)  Held  up  his  right  hand  .  .  .—In  general, 
a  person  when  swearing  lifted  up  the  right  hand  only 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40).  Both  hands  are 
represented  here  as  being  raised  up,  so  as  to  give 
greater  importance  to  the  words.  (See  Note  on  Bev.  x. 
5,  and  comp.  chap.  iv.  34.) 

A  time,  times  .  •  . — See  Note  on  chap.  viL  25; 
and  observe  that  any  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
persecution  under  Antiochus  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  difference  between  the  measures  of  time.  (See 
ch^.  vii.  14.) 

To  scatter.— The  ancient  versions  (not  the  LXX., 
however)  appear  to  have  understood  this  to  mean  the 
dispersion  of  Israel  (see  Deut.  vii.  6),  and  seem  to  have 
connected  the  "  end,"  of  which  Daniel  speaks,  with  the 
cessation  of  the  dispersion  of  Israel,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  re-gathering 
of  Israel,  which  wouid  immediately  precede  the 
coining  of  Elias.  (See  the  remarks  of  Theodoret  on 
the  passage.)  But  by  the  "  holy  people "  are  meant, 
more  probably,  those  who  shall  suffer  in  the  last  days 
(comp.  chap.  vii.  25,  "  the  saints"),  and  the  word  "  scat- 
ter "  means  to  break  in  pieces,  as  Ps.  ii.  9,  &c.  So  that 
the  words  imply  that  the  end  will  not  come  till  "  the 
shattering  of  the  power  of  the  saints  "  has  been  accom- 
plished, or  till  persecution  appears  to  have  stamped  out 
all  that  remains  of  godlinesa  This  makes  the  prophecy 
accord  with  chap.  vii.  25  and  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  New  Testament. 

(8)  I  understood  not.— He  did  not  understand  the 
answer  given  in  verse  7.    The  question  did  not  seem 
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the  end  of  these  things?  <^)And  he 
said^  Go  thy  way,  Daniel :  for  the  words 
are  closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of 
the  end.  (^^^Many  shall  be  purified,  and 
made  white,  and  tried ;  but  the  wicked 
shall  do  wickedly:  and  none  of  the 
wicked  shall  understand ;  but  the  wise 
shall  understand.  (^^)And  from  the 
time   tJuit  the   daily  scLcrifice  shall  be 


1  Heb^  to  Mi  up 
the  oMmbMtion^ 
9k. 


1  Or,  art<mia*«<*. 


S  Or,a«MiMoi(,Ac. 


taken  away,  and  ^the  abomination  that 
^maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  he 
a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
days.  (^)  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth, 
and  oometh  to  the  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  five  and  thirty  days.  <^)  But 
go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  he:  'for 
thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at 
the  end  of  the  days. 


to  have  had  any  reply.  It  had  been  asked  how  long 
the  end  should  oontinue,  and  the  answer  had  been  only 
the  ohscnre  words,  **  time,  times,  and  an  half." 

What  shall  be  the  end  P— Daniel  refers  to  the 
"  wonderful  things  "  mentioned  in  verse  6,  and  using  a 
different  word  for  "  end,"  asks  which  of  these  wonders 
is  to  be  the  last — t.e.,  which  of  them  is  to  come  imme- 
diately before  the  end  of  all  things. 

W  Gk>  thy  way.— That  is,  fo  at  ipeace.  Observe 
that  the  matter  is  not  explained  to  Daniel  any  further. 
He  is  assured  that  the  end  will  most  certainly  come. 
Compare  another  gentle  rebuke  that  was  addressed  to 
one  who  wished  to  see  further  than  was  fitting  into  the 
future  (John  zzi.  21,  22). 

Closed  up  and  sealed.— To  be  explained  as  in 
vers^  4.  The  book  is  to  be  carefully  preserved  till  the 
end  of  time. 

(10)  Many  shall  be  purified.— See  Notes  on  Bev. 
xxii.  11,  and  comp.  chap.  xi.  35.  The  words  imply  that 
all  shall  be  fulfilled,  the  time  of  persecution  shall  cer- 
tainly arise,  the  righteous  will  be  purified,  while  the 
wicked  will  become  apostates.  The  wise  (see  chap,  xi 
33),  and  thev  only,  will  understand  the  true  meaning  and 
profit  of  tribulation  as  it  is  set  forth  in  this  prophecy. 

W  From  the  time.— It  appears  as  if  at  tms  verse 
the  prophecy  recurs  to  the  more  immediate  future,  and 
that  these  words  point  to  the  same  subject  as  cha^.  xi.  31 . 
The  language  used  respecting  the  "abomination"  is 
almost  verbally  the  same  as  that  in  chaps,  viii.  3, 11, 
ix.  27,  and  prevents  us  from  arriving  at  any  other  con- 


clusion. The  ffreat  and  apparently  insoluble  difficulty  is 
the  relation  which  the  1,290  or  the  1,335  days  occupy 
with  re^rd  to  the  2,300  davs,  or  the  time,  times,  and 
the^  dividing  of  a  time.  Assuming  that  these  four 
periods  all  commence  at  the  same  epoch  (see  Note  on 
chap.  viii.  14),  the  death  of  Antiochus  doses  the  1,290 
days,  and  the  1,335  days  point  to  some  event  which 
occurred  fort^-five  days,  or  a  month  and  a  half, 
later.  The  principal  objection  to  this  view  is  that  the 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  is  uncertain,  and 
therefore  all  calculations  based  upon  the  precise  day  of 
his  death  must  be  untrustworthy.  It  is  obvious  that 
neither  of  the  two  periods  mentioned  in  this  and  the 
following  verse  can  be  made  to  agree  with  three  years 
and  a  half  without  setting  the  rules  of  arithmetic  at 
defiance.  Also  the  obscurity  which  rests  over  the 
gpreater  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel  should  guard  us 
against  assuming  that  we  can  explain  all  the  contents 
of  the  last  three  chapters  by  means  of  what  occurred  in 
those  times,  and  also  agamst  assuming  our  historical 
facts  from  Daniel,  and  then  mAlriiig  use  of  them  to 
illustrate  his  prophecies. 

(12)  Blessed  is  he.— Last  words  to  Daniel.  He 
shall  rest  in  the  grave,  and  stand  up  in  his  own  lot  at 
the  end  of  the  days. 

OS)  In  thy  lot. — The  reference  is  to  the  partition  of 
Palestine  by  lot  in  the  times  of  Joshua.  Even  so  shall 
one  greater  than  Joshua  divide  the  heavenly  Canaan 
among  His  saints  who  follow  Daniel  in  faith,  finnness, 
and  consistency.    (See  Col.  i.  12.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES,  ILLTJSTEATIYE  OP  THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL. 


BO. 

605.  Deportation  of  Daniel. 

604.  First  Year  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

598.  Submission  of  Jehoiakim. 

597.  Deportation  of  Jehoiachin.    Reign  of  Zedekiah 

commences. 
593.  Rebellion  of  Zedekiah.    Date  of  Ezek.  i. — ^vii. 
592.  Date  of  Ezek.  viii. — ^xix. 
591.  Date  of  Ezek.  xx. — xxiii. 
590.  War  of  Cyaxares  with  Alyattes. 
S^9.  Nebnchacmezzar  comes  to  Riblah.     Date  of  Ezek. 

xziy. — ^xxv. 
588.  Date  of  Ezek.  xxix.  1—16, 
587.  Fall  of  Jerusalem.     Capture  of  ZcdeJdah.    Date 

of  Ezek.  xxvi. — xrviii.,  xxx-  20 — 26,  xxxi. 
586.  Siege  of  Tyre  resumed.      Ezek.  xxzii. — xnriY., 

xxxT.  (?),  xxxvi. — xxxix.  (?) 
582.  Deportation  of    Jews,    mentioned    Jer.    lii.    20 

(Nebuchadnezzar's  23rd  year). 


B.C. 

577.  Probable  Capture  of  Tyre. 

573.  Date  of  Ezek.  xl. — ^xlviii. 

571.  Date  of  Ezek.  xxix.  17— xxx.  20. 

562.  Death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    EtU  Merodaeh. 

561.  Release  of  Jehoiachin,  aged  55. 

560.  Murder  of  Evil  Merodaeh.    Neriglissar  or  Nergal- 

Sharezer. 
559.  Accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  Median  Empire. 
556.  Laborosoarchod.    Nabouidus. 
541.  Probable  date   of   Dan.    vii.      Belshazzar*8    Ist 

year(?) 
539.  Date  of  Dan.  viii.  (?)     Fall  of  Babylon,  Dan.  v. 

Darius  the  Mede.    Date  of  Dan.  ix. 
538.  First  year  of  Cyrus  according  to  the  Scripture 

reckoning.     Return  of  the  Jews  under  Zerub- 

babel. 
537.  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Temple  laid. 
536.  Samaritan  Opposition.    Date  of  Dan.  x — ^xii. 


GENEALOGICAL    TABLE    OF    THE    PTOLEMIES   AND  SELEUCID^,   ILLUSTRATIVE   OF 

THE  LAST  THREE  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 


Selencus  Nicator. 
Antiochus  I.  (Soter)  b.c.  280. 


Ptolemy  (Soter).    Dan.  xL  5. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.c.  285—247. 
Dan.  XL  6. 


I 


Laodico       =       Antiochus  11.  (Theos.)   =    Berenice 


Deposed  for  the  sake 
of  Berenice.  She 
afterwards  mur- 
dered Antiochus. 


B.C.  261— 246.    Dan.xi.6. 

An  infant  murdered 
byLaodice. 


Seleucus  Calllnicus 
(died  B.C.  226) 


Antiochus. 


r 

Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
Aasaaainated  b.c.  223. 


r 


1 

Antiochus  III.  (Magnus) 
B.C.  22L    Dan.  xL  10-12, 14. 


Antiochus  lY.  B.a  175. 
Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Y.  B.C.  161. 


t 


Seleucus  Philopator. 


Ptolemy  Evergretes,  b.c,  285-247. 
Dan.  xi.  7.  8 


Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.c.  222-205. 
Dan.  xL  10-12. 


Cleopatra  =  Ptolemy  Epiphanoa,  b.c.  205—181. 
I  Dan.  xi.  14. 


Demetrius. 


r 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  b.c.  181-146. 
Dan.  xi.  25-<30. 


Ptolemy  Erergetes 


V. 


*•*  It  must  be  noticed  that  only  the  principal  characters  are  inserted  in  the  above  grenealogy.  and  also  that  the  application  of 

them  to  the  passages  in  Daniel  rests  upon  only  one  system  of  interpretation. 
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EXCURSUS    ON    NOTES    TO    DANIEL. 


EXCUESUS  A:  THE  BABYLONIAN  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


In  the  Babylonian  records  hitherto  deciphered  very 
few  goveruinent  officials  are  mentioned.  Of  military 
officers  we  find  generals  spoken  of,  and  of  civil  officers, 
judges.  If  we  Bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  in- 
scriptions was  to  magnify  the  kin^  rather  than  to  give 
an  account  of  the  internal  social  oi^^anisation  of  the 
country,  we  shall  not  find  much  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  silence  with  which  state  officials  are  treated. 
Enough,  however,  remains  of  an  ancient  inscription 
some  centuries  earlier  than  Daniel  (see  Trans,  8oc, 
Bibl,  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  31)  to  show  that  the  government 
of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  "  viceroys "  and 
"rulers."  None  of  the  names  of  the  state  officials 
mentioned  by  Daniel  are  etymologically  connected  with 
these,  nor,  strange  to  say,  nave  any  traces  been  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  three 
state  officers  mentioned  by  Jeremiah — Rab-Mag,  Rab- 
Saris,  Sar-Sechim. 

It  remains  for  us,' in  the  face  of  this  silence,  to  trace 
out  as  far  as  possible  from  Daniel's  language  what  was 
the  form  of  government  at  Babylon  in  his  days.  He  men- 
tions : — (1)  Princes.  This  is  apparently  a  Persian  word, 
which  in  Greek  takes  the  form  of  satrap.  It  occurs 
again  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  &c.;  Ezra  viii.  36;  Esth.  iii.  12.  As 
the  name  implies,  these  persons  were  g^rdians  of  the 
subject  kingdoms,  and  representatives  of  the  monarch. 
They  are  called  "  kin^  "  (Isa.  z.  8),  and  with  respect 
to  tnem  the  monarch  is  called  **  king  of  kings  "  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  7).  (2)  Oovemors,  also  of  Persian  derivation, 
meaning  commanders.  From  the  position  of  the  word 
(Jer.  li.  57),  between  "  captains"  and  ** mighty  men,"  it 
appears  that  they  were  military  officers.  (3)  Captains^ 
also  a  Persian  word,  though  occurring  as  early  as  1 
Kings  X.  15.  The  position  of  these  officials  at  Babylon 
is  known  from  Jer.  li.  57,  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  23.  In  Per- 
sian times  the  title  is  given  to  the  rulers  of  Palestine 
(Neh.  V.  14),  or  to  the  governors  of  Persian  provinces 
(Esth.  iii.  12).  They  were  subordinate  to  the  "  princes," 
their  functions  being  civil  rather  than  military.  (4) 
Judges,  apparently  from  a  Semitic  root,  meanin;^  "  to 
decree."  The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  if  the 
etymology  is  correct  it  must  mean  literally  ''a  de- 
cider." (5)  Treasurers,  a  Persian  word  connected  with 
the  same  root  as  the  word  "gaza."  (6)  Counsellars, 
connected  with  a  Persian  word  meaning  "  law,"  which  is 
found  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther.  (7)  Sheriffs, 
a  Semitic  word,  apparently  formed  from  a  root  which 
signifies  "to  give  just  sentence,"  (8)  Bulers,  a  Semitic 
word,  the  root  of  which  is  frequently  found  in  Hebrew, 
whence  also  the  modem  word  "  Sultan  "  is  derived. 
^  It  appears  that  of  the  eight  classes  of  officers  men- 
tioned by  Daniel,  seven  may  be  arranged  in  three 
groups:  (1)  provincial  rulers;  (2)  home  ministers; 
(3)  legal  advisers.  The  last  class,  the  **  rulers,"  may 
perhaps  comprehend  the  three  classes  already  men- 
tioned, or  else  may  denote  the  subordinate  rulers  in 
each  province. 


These  groups  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — (1)  Pro- 
vincial omcers,  consisting  of  princes,  governors,  and 
captains.  It  appears  as  if  the  officers  are  arranged  in 
descending  order  of  magnitude ;  and  first  is  placed  the 
superior  officer  who  administered  i;he  afEairs  of  the 
province.  As  was  observed  above,  under  the  As- 
syrian rule  he  was  called  a  king,  and  as  Daniel 
applies  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  title  of  king  of  kings 
(chap.  ii.  37),  it  is  probable  that  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed in  Babylon.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  correspond 
to  the  "  viceroy  *'  who  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  in- 
scription cited  above.  Although  the  name  of  this 
officer  was  applied  in  Persian  times  to  the  satrap,  it 
appears  that  under  the  Babylonian  empire  the  person 
thus  designated  held  a  higher  position  than  the  Persian 
satrap.  After  the  prince  comes  the  governor,  who, 
being  a  military  man,  stands  to  the  prince  in  the  same 
position  as  the  commander  of  an  army  does  to  the 
governor  of  a  colony.  His  duties  were  entirely  secular, 
the  only  evidence  to  the  contrary  being  the  use  of  the 
word  "  governor  "  in  chap.  ii.  48.  The  last  in  authority 
is  the  captain.  He  most  closely  resembles  the  Persian 
satrap,  as  his  office  appears  to  be  of  a  civil  rather  than 
of  a  military  character.  Thus  far  it  appears  that  the 
Babylonian  government  was  carried  on  by  viceroys, 
who  were  each  responsible  to  the  king  alone ;  but  each 
viceroy  had  civil  and  milita^  officers  subordinate  and 
responsible  to  himself.  (2)  The  home  ministers  appear 
in  two  classes  only,  the  "judges"  and  the  "  treasurers." 
As  stated  above,  the  first  of  these  is  only  mentioned  in 
this  passage,  so  that  apart  from  the  etymology  it  is  im- 
possible to  infer  what  his  duties  may  have  been.  How- 
ever, paying  regard  to  this,  he  seems  to  have  performed 
all  tliose  duties  which  now  fall  to  tlie  share  of  the 
vizier.  In  home  as  opposed  to  foreign  afEairs,  tliere 
must  always  have  been  some  persons  with  whom  lay  the 
final  appeal  in  all  civil  causes.  Such,  in  all  probability, 
were  these  judges.  The  "  treasurers,"  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  ludges,  were  connected  with  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  administration.  They  would  be  re- 
quired to  examine  the  correctness  of  the  revenues  paid 
into  the  treasury  by  the  provincial  collectors,  and 
perhaps  a  later  development  of  their  office  may  be 
traced  in  the  royal  scribe  who  was  sent  every  year  from 
the  capital  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  province,  so 
as  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  satrap.  (^  The  legal 
advisers  consist  of  "  counsellors  "  and  **  shenfEs."  The 
"  counsellor  "  was  evidently  the  man  **  learned  in  the 
law."  In  such  a  case  as  the  decree  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
his  advice  would  be  necessary  to  secure  due  formality 
in  the  decree.  The  "  sheriff,"  in  accordance  with  the 
supposed  derivation  of  the  word,  was  the  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  justice  and  pro. 
nouncing  of  sentences.  According  to  this  view,  these 
two  classes  of  officers  represent  the  theoretical  and 
practical  lawyer,  the  law-maker  and  the  executer  of  the 
law,  or  perhaps  the  civil  and  the  criminal  judge. 
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EXCURSUS  B:    THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  MENTIONED  IN  DANIEL  IIL 


The  Babylonians  as  a  nation  appear  to  haye  been  re- 
markably fond  of  music.  Isaiah  (chap.  xit.  11)  speaks  of 
the  noise  of  the  viols  of  Babylon  as  forming  part  of  her 
pomp,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  desire  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  hear  some  of  the  strains  of  Zion  (Fs.  cxxxvii. 
2, 3)  was  not  uttered  in  mockery,  but  from  a  genuine  wish, 
such  as  all  persons  have  who  really  care  for  music  at 
all,  to  hear  tne  melodies  of  foreign  countries.  Further 
evidence  is  afforded  by  sculptures,  which  represent 
various  musical  instruments  and  considerable  bimds  of 
performers. 

Whence  the  Babylonian  music  was  originally  de- 
rived is  not  known,  though  probably  we  must  look  to 
Egypt  as  the  source ;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  what- 
ever  was  not  indigenous  to  Babylonia  itself  must  have 
come  from  the  same  sources  whence  articles  of  com- 
merce were  acquired.  At  the  time  of  Daniel,  Babylon 
held  commerce  in  the  west  with  Egypt  and  Tyre.  By 
means  of  both  these  lines  of  commerce  Babylon  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Greece,  the  great  mistress  of 
art  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.  And  as  we  find  traces 
among  the  Greek  instruments  of  the  Semitic  Nabla  and 
Kinura,  it  seems,  d  priori,  highly  probable  that  some  of 
the  Greek  instruments  should  have  found  their  way  to 
Tyre,  and  to  Egypt^  and  then  penetrated  to  Babylon. 

For  many  years  previous  to  Nebuchadnezzar  there 
had  been  considerable  commimication  between  Greece 
and  the  East.  We  know  that  300  years  earlier  Sargon 
made  Javan  or  Greece  tributary.  The  statue  of  uiis 
king  found  at  Idalium  proves  that  he  conquered  the 
Greek  colony  of  Cyprus.  His  son  Sennacherib,  we 
know,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Greeks  in  Cilicia.  His 
grandson,  Esarhaddon,  had  Greeks  fighting  on  his  side 
during  his  Asian  campaign.  It  wouM  be  very  remark- 
able if,  during  the  many  years  throughout  which  Greece 
and  Assyria  were  brought  into  connection,  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  one  nation  should  not  have  become 
known  to  the  other.  And  if  Assyria  acquired  Greek 
musical  instruments,  what  is  more  probable  than  that 
many  years  before  Nebuchadnezzars  time  they  were 
known  in  Babylon  P 

The  connection  between  Greece  and  the  East  did  not 
cease  with  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  In  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  we  find  serving  as  soldier  the 
brotner  of  the  poet  AIcsbus,  and  a  few  lines  are  extant  in 


which  this  great  lyric  writer  welcomes  home  his  brother 
from  the  Babylonian  campaign.  The  historical  notices 
of  these  times  are  very  scanty,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  Greek  commerce  in  the  siith 
oentury  B.C.,  but  the  facts  mentioned  above  give  us  strong 
grounos  for  supposing  that  at  an  early  period  there 
was  an  interchange  of  musical  instruments  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  with  the  instruments  would 
pass  their  names,  which  in  the  course  of  time  would 
become  more  or  less  corrupted  as  the  people  who 
adopted  them  found  it  hard  or  easy  to  pronounce  and 
transliterate  the  words. 

We  should  expect  therefore,  a  priori,  in  any  list  of 
Babylonian  instruments,  to  find  some  of  the  names  of 
Semitic,  some  of  Greek  extraction,  and  some  of  very 
doubtful  etymolog|y.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  Of  the  names  of  the  six  instru- 
ments mentioned,  two  are  undoubtedly  of  Semitic 
origin,  one  if  not  two  are  Greek,  one  is  uncertain,  while 
the  sbcth  is  perhaps  not  an  instrument  at  all,  though 
the  word  is  undoubtedly  Greek. 

The  instruments  that  have  Semitic  names  are  the 
"  comet "  and  the  ^  flute."  They  are  both  of  great 
antiquity.  The  former  is  frequently  found  in  the 
reliefs  which  represent  military  scenes,  and  the  men« 
tion  of  it  in  this  chapter  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  army  was  present. 

The  instruments  which  appear  te  have  been  derived 
from  Greece  are  the  "  harp  "  and  the  "psaltery."  The 
former  is  frequently  represented  in  the  reliefs^possess- 
ing  strings  in  number  &om  three  upwards.  The  psal- 
tery is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  looks  like  a  Greek 
word.  The  context  requires  a  word  to  denote  "  cym- 
bals," which  occur  very  frequently  in  the  scnlphires, 
and  do  not  readily  find  an  equivalent  among  the  instru- 
ments mentioned  by  David. 

What  the  "  sackbut "  may  have  been  must  be  left 
undecided.  It  is  true  that  a  word  sambtica  occurs 
in  Greek,  but  it  is  of  foreign  extraction. 

The  "  dulcimer,"  swmphonia  in  the  Chaldee,  is 
probably  not  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  but 
means  a  "  concerted  piece  of  music."  The  passages 
upon  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  aHmphonia 
was  an  instrument  are  Polyb.  xxvi.  10,  §  5,  Athen.  x.  53 
(near  the  end) ;  neither  passage,  however,  is  condnsive. 


EXCURSUS  C :    BELSHAZZAR  (chap.  v.). 


Before  any  opinion  can  be  pronounced  upon  the 
identification  of  this  king  with  other  known  kings, 
the  following  questions  require  an  answer.  In  chap. 
V.  11,  Are  the  words  to  be  taken  literally,  and  explained 
to  mean  that  Belshazzar  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  own 
son  P  In  verse  13*  Does  Belshazzar  claim  Nebuchad- 
iiezzar  to  be  his  fatiier  P  (Comp.  verses  18,  22.)  And 
lastly,  Is  it  stated  in  verse  30  that  the  Chaldean  Empire 
passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  P 
or  is  it  only  implied  that  an  insurrection  occurred  in 
the  town  where  the  events  recorded  in  chap.  v.  occurred, 
and  that  after  the  murder  of  Belshazzar  a  Median  prince, 
called  Darius,  was  made  king  in  his  stead  P 

Scripture  affords  us  very  Uttle  assistance  in  answer, 
ing  any  of  the  above  Questions.  The  only  fact  which 
we  know  from  the  Bible  about  Belshazzar  is  that  he 
reigned  at  least  three  years.  This  appears  from  the 
headings  of  chaps,  vii.,  viii. 


.  If  we  adhere  to  the  Hteral  sense  of  the  words  (chap, 
y.  11),  it  follows  that  Belshazzar  was  the  son  and  im- 
mediate  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  what  is  known  from  other  sources 
about  the  posterity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  no 
such  name  as  Belshazzar  given  to  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor. Evil  Merodach  came  to  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  ( Jer.  Ui.  31) ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  brother  named  Belshazzar  rests  on  no  other 
authority  than  the  interpretation  which  Eusebius  gave 
of  the  story  in  Daniel.  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of 
Belshazzar  or  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  mentions  only 
two  Babylonian  princes,  both  of  whom  were  named 
Labynetus  (probably  Nabonidus).  One  of  these  was 
the  husband  of  Nitocris,  and  erected  some  of  the  most 
stately  buildings  in  Babylon ;  the  other  was  a  son  of 
hers,  in  whose  reign  Cyrus  took  Babylon. 

The  fragments  of  Berosua  and  Abydenus,  and  the 
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Canon  of  Ptolemy,  confirm  the  Scriptural  account, 
according  to  whicn  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by 
Evil  Merodach.  They  add  that  after  a  '*  lawless  and 
lustful  reign/'  £yil  Merodach  was  murdered  in  a  con- 
spiracy lea  by  Neriglissar.  Neriglissar  reigned  four 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Laborosoarchod, 
who  was  soon  murdered.  Ijien  Nabonidns,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  usurped  the  throne,  which  he  held  for 
eighteen  years,  when,  upon  the  assault  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Borsippa,  where  he  had 
fled  for  safety.  It  seems  impossible  to  identify  Bel- 
flhazzar  with  any  of  these.  If  he  was  the  same  as 
Eyil  Merodach,  then  Darius  the  Mode  and  Neriglissar 
must  haye  been  the  same  person,  which  is  impossible. 
Similar  difficulties  preyent  us  from  identifymg  him 
with  Laborosoarchoa,  so  that  the  ancient  fra^ents  do 
not  help  us  to  arriye  at  any  conclusion. 

Babylonian  inscriptions,  howeyer,  speak  of  a  certain 
Bel-sar-usur  as  the  son  of  Nabonidus.  An  inscription 
{Records  of  the  Past,  Yol,  y.,  p.  147)  concludes  with  a 
prayer  of  Nabonidus,  praying  the  moon  to  preserye 
"his  eldest  son,  the  offspring  of  his  body,  JBel-sar- 
nsur."  Thus  the  existence  of  Belshazzar  is  unques- 
tionable, though  no  inscription  hitherto  discoyered 
speaks  of  him  as  king.  Howeyer,  the  name  of  the  last 
kmg  of  Babylon  was  Maruduk-sarra-usur,  which  is  not 
unluke  Belshazzar. 

Still  more  recent  discoyeries  haye  been  made,  and  in 
the  inscription  of  Cyrus  we  find  that  he  mentions  his 
taking  Babylon  without  bloodshed,  and  states  that  Na- 
bonidus was  taken  prisoner.  He  also  mentions  that 
the  king's  son — ^probably  Belshazzar — ^was  at  Aecad, 


"  with  his  great  men  and  soldiers,"  in  the  same  year 
as  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and  that  the  men  of  Aecad 
raised  a  reyolt.  Farther  on  in  the  inscription,  which 
is  much  mutilated,  a  st-atement  is  made,  "  and  the  king 
died.  From  the  seyenth  of  the  month  Adar  unto  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Nisan  there  was  weeping  in 
Aecad."  Now,  according  to  the  last  mention  nuufe  of 
Nabonidus  in  this  inscription,  he  was  taken  bound  to 
Babylon.  It  b  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
king  who  died  at  Aecad  was  the  "  king's  son "  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  part  of  the  inscription.  May  it 
not  be  conjectured  that  this  was  Belshazzar,  and  that 
the  scene  described  in  Daniel  y.  occurred  at  Aecad,  and 
not  at  Babylon  P  Further  discoyeries  may  throw  light 
upon  this  point. 

Ancient  opinions  about  Belshazzar  are  yarious. 
Ephraim  Syms,  the  earliest  writer  on  Daniel  whose 
commentary  has  come  down  to  us  complete,  states  that 
he  was  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  wisely  refrains 
from  further  attempts  at  identification.  St.  Jerome,  a 
little  later,  identifies  him  with  Laborosoarchod,  cau- 
tioning the  reader  against  supposing  that  he  was  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Theodoret,  adhering  to  the  literal 
sense  of  Daniel,  supposes  him  to  haye  been  the  younger 
brother  of  Eyil  Merodach.  The  opinion  of  St.  Jerome 
is  supported  by  Hayernick,  HeuRstenberg,  and  Keil; 
Kramchfeld,  Zockler,  and  Ziindel  belieye  in  the  iden- 
tity of  Belshazzar  and  Eyil  Merodach;  Dr.  Pusey, 
Delitzsch,  Schrader,  and  the  two  most  recent  of  English 
commentators,  identify  him  with  his  father,  Nabomdus, 
or  assume  that  he  was  appointed  co-regent  with  his 
father. 


EXCURSUS  D :   DARIUS  THE  MEDE  (chap.  y.  31). 


It  appears  from  the  account  ^yen  by  Daniel  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  the  soyereign  appointed  to  rule 
oyer  Babylonia  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar.  Cyrus, 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon,  appointed  a  man  named 
Gubaru  (Grobryas)  as  his  goyemor  at  Babylon.  Can 
he  and  Darius  the  Mede  he  the  same  person  P  It  is 
impossible  to  identify  Darius  with  any  personage  men- 
tioned in  profane  history,  and  hitherto  no  traces  of  any 
such  name  haye  been  found  in  Babylonian  inscriptions 
belonging  to  this  period.  Till  time  or  circumstances 
shall  giye  further  information,  we  must  nuuntain  that 
a  book  like  Daniel's,  which  is  correct  on  many  minor 
points,  cannot  &il  to  be  accurate  upon  the  subject  of 
Darius. 

Difficulties  were  ei^rienced  at  a  yery  early  time  in 
Teference  to  this  subject.  The  LXX.,  assuming  that 
Ahasuerus  (chap.  iz.  1)  was  Xerxes,  identified  him  with 
Artaxerxes.  Tne  opinion  of  Josephus  is  that  Darius 
{AfUt,  X.  11,  ^  4)  and  his  kinsman  Cyrus  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  Biabylon ;  and  at  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
this  Darius,  son  of  Astyages,  took  Daniel  with  him  to 
Media,  and  placed  him  in  an  exalted  situation.    St. 


Jerome  agrees  to  this  relationship  between  Cyrus  and 
Darius.  St.  Ephraim  is  silent;  but  Theodoret  goes 
further,  and  identifies  Darius  with  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Astyages.  In  modem  times  the  identity  of  Darius 
with  Cyaxares  IL  has  been  strongly  maintained, 
though  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  yery 
slight  eyidence  in  fayour  of  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
The  identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  has  an 
obyious  refutation,  for  in  B.O.  536  Astyages  would 
haye  exceeded  the  age  ascribed  to  Darius  by  Daniel 
(chap.  y.  81). 

It  is  eyident  from  history  that  Cyrus  was  the  imme- 
diate conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  that  no  Median  Em- 
pire  came  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian 
Empires.  It  is  also  clear  that  Daniel  regards  Darius  as 
one  who  "  receiyed  the  kingdom "  (chap.  y.  31),  and 
who  "was  made  king"  (chap.  ix.  1).  If  the  word 
Darius  means  "  a  maintainor,'  all  that  is  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  statement 
that  "a  Median  goyemor  took  the  kingdom."  How. 
oyer,  the  use  of  the  word  (chap.  ix.  1)  requires  the 
name  of  a  person  rather  than  an  office. 


EXCURSUS  E:    THE  FOUR  KINGDOMS  (chaps,  ii.,  yii.). 


In  the  notes  upon  the  parallel,  though  supplementary, 
yision  contained  in  chaps,  ii.  and  vii.  attention  has  been 
directed  to  each  of  the  four  empires  which  has  hitherto 
j^yemed  the  world.  It  has  oeen  explained  in  the 
notes  that  these  four  empires  are  the  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Persian,  the  Gh«oo.Macedonian,  and  the  Roman. 


The  fourth  empire  in  each  case  is  succeeded  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  in  chap,  il  is  symbolised 
by  a  stone,  but  in  chap.  yiL  27  is  described  more  clearly 
as  the  "kingdom  of  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High."  This  yiew  of  the  four  kingdoms  is  found 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  a.d.  maintained 
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by  the  anthor  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  speaks  of 
the  ten  kingdoms  (Bam.,  Ep.  iv.  4, 5)  foretold  by  Daniel 
as  then  existing,  and  of  the  fourth  beast  as  then  reign- 
ing. The  fragments  of  St.  Hippolytos  show  that  the 
same  opinion  prevailed  in  the  Chnrch  a  oentnry  later. 
The  longer  ecclesiastical  commentaries  of  St.  Jerome 
and  Theodoret  maintain  the  same  opinion,  which  has 
been  followed  in  modem  times,  with  some  modifications, 
by  a  large  number  of  commentators. 

A  second  Tiew,  of  great  antiquity,  is  mentioned  by 
Porphyry,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  His 
opinion  coincided  with  the  interpretation  just  men- 
tioned up  to  a  certain  point.  He  made  the  panther,  or 
third  beast,  represent  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  the 
fourth  beast,  according  to  him,  meant  the  four  succes- 
sors of  Alexander.  ^  then  enumerated  up  to  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  those  kings  whom  he  conceiyed 
to  have  been  most  remarkable  for  persecuting  God's 
people  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse, 
and  ultimately  identified  the  little  horn  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  in  whose  time  he  believed  the  Book  of 
Daniel  to  have  been  written.  This  view  has  not  been 
without  support  in  recent  times. 

A  third  view,  which  has  antiquity  to  support  it,  is 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  St.  Ephraim  Syrus,  accord- 
ing to  whose  teaching  the  four  kingdoms  are  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Greek.  He  is 
careful,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  fulfilment  which 
the  prophecy  received  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  is 
only  typical  of  a  further  fulfilment  to  be  expected  in 
the  last  days.  It  exceeds  the  limit  of  a  note  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  opinion  in  the  Syrian  Church,  and 
the  development  of  it  in  modern  times.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  like  Porphyry's  interpretation,  it  limits 
the  horizon  of  the  prophet  chiefly  to  the  Greek  period. 

This  view,  which,  more  or  less  modified,  finds  many 
adherents  in  the  present  day,  rests  upon  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  little  horn  in  chap.  vii.  8,  with  the  little  horn 
in  chap.  viii.  9.  If  Antiochus  is  the  horn  of  chap,  viii, 
why  should  he  not  be  hinted  at  in  chap.  vii.  ?  and  if  so, 
why  should  not  the  goat  (chap.  viii.  5),  which  is  known 
(chap.  viii.  21)  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  be  identical 
with  the  fourth  beast  of  chap.  vii.  P  It  is  then  argued 
that  the  period  of  persecution  hinted  at  in  chap.  vii.  25 
coincides  with  that  which  is  mentioned  in  chap.  ix.  27, 
being  half  a  week,  or  three  days  and  a  half,  and  that 
the  same  measure  of  time  occurs  in  chap.  xii.  7.  Is  it 
possible,  it  is  asked,  that  these  similar  measures  of  time 
represent  different  events  ?  Again,  it  is  observed  that 
there  is  no  interval  mentioned  as  occurring  between  the 
last  times  and  the  times  of  the  persecutions  mentioned 
in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  and  x. — ^xii.,  and  also  that  the  words  in 
which  Antiochus  is  predicted  (chap.  viii.  19)  are  spoken 
of  as  the  "  last  end  of  indignation  "  and  "  the  end." 
This  is  stated  to  support  the  view  that  the  predictions 
of  Daniel  are  limited  by  the  times  of  Antiocnus. 

On  these  grounds  the  persecution  mentioned  in  chap, 
vii.  25  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Antiochus.  The  Greek 
Empire  is  represented  by  the  fourth  beast,  while  the 
second  and  third  beasts  represent  the  Median  and  the 
Persian  Empires  respectively.  But  here  the  question 
arises,  Are  there  any  gpx>unds  for  believing  that  Daniel 
intended  to  speak  of  a  distinct  Median  Empire  ?  The 
passages  alleged  in  support  are  chaps,  v.  28,  31,  vi. 
8, 12,  15.  Daniel  states  of  Darius  expressly  that  he 
was  a  Mede  and  of  Median  descent  (chaps,  v.  31,  ix.  1, 
xi.  1),  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  Cyrus  was  a  Persian 
(chaps,  vi.  28,  x.  1).  Also  in  chap.  vi.  28  the  writer 
appears  to  be  contrasting  Darius  the  Mede  with  Cyms 
tne  Persian,  as  if  each  belonged  to  a  different  empire. 


And  though  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  chap.  viii.  20,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  unity  of  the  Medo-Persian  Empire  is  not  established 
thereby,  because  the  two  horns,  and  not  the  body,  of  the 
goat  are  assumed  to  be  the  key  of  the  vision.  If  the  brief 
duration  and  slight  importance  of  the  so-caUed  Median 
Empire  is  objected,  it  is  replied  that  the  importance  of 
it  to  Israel  was  very  great,  for  in  the  first  year  of  it  the 
exile  terminated,  and  at  that  very  time  Darius  was 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
(chap.  xi.  1). 

Upon  this  hypothesis  the  visions  in  chaps,  ii.  and  viL 
are  explained  m  the  following  manner : — The  materials 
of  which  the  feet  of  the  image  were  formed  corresponds 
to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Greek  Empire  noticed  in 
chap,  xi.,  the  iron  representing  the  Ptolemies,  the  clay 
the  SeleucidsB.  The  mixture  of  the  iron  and  clay 
points  to  such  attempts  as  are  mentioned  in  chap.  xi.  8, 1/ 
to  unite  certain  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  political 
world.  The  silver  breasts  and  arms  are  the  Median 
Empire,  which  was  inferior  to  the  Babylonian  (chap.  ii. 
39),  which,  it  is  asserted,  does  not  hold  true  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  Then  comes  the  Persian  Empire, 
which,  as  Daniel  interpreted  the  vision  (chap.  ii.  39), 
"bare  rule  over  all."  Similarly,  in  chap,  vii.,  those 
who  maintain  the  interpretation  find  no  difficulty  about 
the  first  beast;  but  tne  second  beast  is  Darius  the 
Mede ;  the  three  ribs  are  the  three  satrapies  mentioned 
in  chap.  vi.  2  (St.  Ephraim  explidns  them  of  the  Medea, 
the  Babylonians,  and  the  Persians).  The  command, 
''  Arise,  and  devour  much  flesh,"  means  that  the  empire 
of  Darius  had  a  great  future  prospect,  which  he  would 
not  realise.  Then  the  panther  is  Cyrus;  the  four 
wings  are  the  Persians,  Modes,  Babylonians,  and 
Egyptians;  the  four  heads  are  four  Persian  kings, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  the  last, 
who  is  either  Xerxes  or  Darius  Cfodemannus.  It  remains 
that  the  fourth  beast  is  the  Greek  Empire,  the  first 
which  was  of  a  totally  distinct  character  from  the 
Asiatic  empires  which  had  preceded  it.  The  little  horn 
is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  other  ten  horns  are 
ten  kings,  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  reigning  simul- 
taneously; three  of  them,  liowever,  were  contempora- 
neous with  the  little  horn.  The  ten  kings  are  assumed 
to  be — (1)  Belcucus  Nicator,  (2)  Antiochus  Soter,  (3) 
Antiochus  Theos,  (4)  Seleucus  Callinicus,  (5)  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  (6)  Antiochus  the  Great,  (7)  Seleucus 
Philopator,  (8)  Heliodorus,  (9)  Demetrius,  (10)  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  The  last  three  were  deposed  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  allusion  being  to  Demetrius  (chap.  xi. 
21)  and  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  (chap.  xi.  22—28).  It 
is  then  alleged  that  all  the  events  which  are  explicitly 
mentioned  m  chap.  xi.  are  figuratively  expressed  bv  the 
ten  toes  of  the  image  and  by  the  ten  horns  of  the 
fourth  beast. 

In  this  interpretation  there  is  much  that  appears 
plausible  at  first  sight.  It  seems  to  make  the  whole 
plan  of  the  book  more  distinct,  and  to  introduce  a  sym- 
metry and  coherence  among  the  several  parts  which  is 
wanting  to  the  interpretation  given  above.  But  though 
the  tmth  is  simple,  everything  simple  is  not  trae. 
Grave  difficulties  will  be  found,  upon  closer  inspection,  to 
underlie  this  hypothesis  respecting  the  four  kmgdoms. 

(1)  What  reason  is  there  for  identifying  the  little 
horn  in  chap.  vii.  8  with  the  little  horn  in  chap.  viii.  9  ? 
In  one  case  it  grows  up  amongst  ten,  in  the  other  out 
of  four.  In  one  case  it  destroys  three  of  the  othei 
horns,  in  the  other  none.  Or,  to  take  DaniePs  own 
interpretation,    the   "kink  of  a  fierce  countenance" 
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(chap.  ym.  23)  ariees  while  the  four  horns  are  still  in 
existence,  though  "in  the  latter  ti9ie  of  their  kingdom." 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  ten  toes  of  the  image  corre- 
spond to  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  there 
appears  to  be  strong  primd  facie  eyidence  for  sup- 
posing that  the  horizon  of  chap.  Tiii.  is  different  from 
that  of  chaps,  ii.,  yii.,  and  zL 

(2)  Further  consideration  shows  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  does  not  correspond  with  the  little  horn 
(chap.  Yii.)f  or  with  the  king  mentioned  (chap.  xi.  21, 
&c.j.  Aniiochus  is  foretold  (chap,  yiii  9-— 12,  23 — ^25) 
as  "  becoming  great  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the 
east,  and  towud  the  pleasant  land,  and  waxing  great 
even  to  the  host  of  hesTen/'  &c. ;  but  the  person  fore- 
told in  chap.  yii.  8,  20,  25,  "has  a  mouth  speaking 
proud  things,"  &c.  In  no  point  do  these  two  awfiu 
personages  agree,  except  in  olaflpheminff  God  and  in 
making  war  against  His  people.  They  oifEer  in  many 
important  respects. 

(3)  The  measures  of  time,  again,  are  different  in 
each  vision.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  carries  on  his 
destrnctiye  work  for  2,300  (or  1,150)  days,  but  the 
Antichrist  mentioned  in  chap.  yii.  25  has  the  saints  in 
his  power  for  a  "  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of 
time.  By  no  possible  calculation  can  these  two 
measures  of  time  be  made  identical.  Nor  can  the 
same  measure  of  time  which  occurs .  in  chap.  xii.  7  be 
identified  either  with  the  1,290  days,  or  wiw  the  1,335 
days  mentioned  in  chap.  xii.  11, 12. 

(4)  Further,  in  chap.  viii.  9  "  the  last  end  of  indig- 
nation" does  not  mean  the  end  of  all  things,  any 
more  than  it  means  the  end  of  the  captivity.  It  points 
to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  when,  for  the  last 


time  in  Jewish  history,  the  innocent  suffered  for  the 
guilt  of  the  apostates.  This  was  a  persecution  of 
which  the  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  rdigion  was 
the  cause.  Politics  provoked  later  persecutions,  but  in 
this  they  were  involved  in  only  a  secondary  manner. 
The  plfun  question  was,  would  the  Jews  suffer  their 
reli^on  to  be  Hellenised,  or  would  they  not?  This» 
agam,  is  alien  to  the  thoughts  containea  in  chap.  viL 
21,25. 

(5)  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Daniel  knew  of  a  Mediaa 
as  distinct  from  a  Persian  Empire.  If  Darius  "  re> 
ceived  the  kingdom,"  some  superior  power  must  have 
given  it  to  him.  If  he  was  **  made  kmg,"  some  higher 
authority  must  have  invested  him  with  the  sovereignty. 
Nor  does  history  give  us  any  reasons  for  supposing  that 
there  was  at  this  time  any  broad  national  distinction 
between  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

(6)  Lastly,  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  does 
not  correspond  to  the  fourth  empire,  which  is  described 
in  chaps  ii.,  vii.  None  of  the  elements  of  iron  appear 
in  it.  The  leading  characteristic  of  it  was  not  "  bieak- 
ing  in  pieces  and  bruising  "  other  empires,  but  rather 
assimilation.  The  policy  of  it  was  to  HeUenise  them,  to 
clothe  their  ideas  in  Greek  forms,  to  imite  widely  sepa- 
rated nations  which  it  had  subdued,  by  treating  them 
courteously,  adopting  their  national  customs,  and  by 
polishing  the  whole  external  with  Greek  culture. 

Great  and  undoubted  though  the  difficulties  are 
which  are  contained  in  the  interpretation  given  above 
in  the  Notes,  they  are  not  so  great  as  those  which  are 
involved  by  the  so-called  "modem"  interpretation  just 
mentioned. 


EXGUBSUS  F :  DANIEL'S  PBATER  (chap.  ix.). 


The  resemblance  between  Daniel's  prayer  and  those 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Bamch 
will  appear  more  distinctly  from  the  following  table : — 


Daniel  ix. 

Ezraix. 

Neh.  iz. 

Bamch. 

4 

32 

5 

7 

33.34 

ill. 

6 

7 

32,33 

7 

6.7 

32.33 

i.  15-17 

8 

6,7 

33 

9 

17 

13 

iL7. 

14 

15 

33 

15 

10 

ii.  11. 

18 

ii.  19. 

19 

iL15. 

The  resemblance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
corresponding  thoughts  are  taken  from  earlier  works, 
such  as  the  Law  of  Moses,  or  prophetical  writings.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  smiilarity  can  be  traced 
chiefly  in  verses  4 — 9, 13 — 19.  The  kmguage,  however, 
is  very  general,  and  can  be  traced  for  the  most  part  to 
earlier  sources.  A  short  analysis  of  the  prayers  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  shows  that  the  similarity  of  the 
prayers  is  less  striking  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
Ezra  confesses  the  sins  of  the  congregation  from  the 


early  period  of  Israel's  history  down  to  his  own  time; 
he  blesses  God  for  allowing  a  remnant  to  escape,  he 
then  confesses  the  special  sin  of  which  the  nation  was 
guilty  at  that  time,  and  acknowledges  that  neither  he 
nor  ms  people  are  able  to  stand  before  God.  Not  once 
in  the  course  of  his  prayer  does  he  ask  for  forgiveness. 
Nehemiah,  after  thanlong  God  for  His  mercies,  using 
the  language  of  Psalmists,  proceeds  to  bless  God  for 
the  mercies  which  He  has  showered  upon  his  people  in 
spite  of  their  frequent  relapses  into  sin.  He  frequently 
contrasts  the  righteousness  of  God  with  the  guiltiness 
of  the  nation,  and,  like  Ezra,  does  not  pray  for  forgive- 
ness  or  to  be  delivered  from  bondage.  But  Daniel's 
prayer  is  just  the  reverse.  Not  only  does  he  pray  for 
the  pardon  and  deliverance  of  his  people,  but  he  con- 
cludes with  a  petition  that  he  himself  may  be  heard 
(verses  17, 18).  .  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Daniel's  prayer  should  have  been  founded 
upon  the  model  of  the  prayers  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Still  more  improbable  is  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
curtailed  from  the  prayer  of  Bamch.  The  date  of 
the  book  of  Baruch  is  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  late,  and  the  prayer  containea  in  it  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  book  of  Nehemiah  as  it  does 
upon  Daniel. 


EXCXJBSUS  G :    THE  SEVENTY  WEEKS  (chap.  ix.  24). 

in  verse  25  after  "seven  weeks,"  instead  of  after  "three 
score  and  two  weeks."  The  translation  would  be  as 
follows,  '*  From  the  going  out  .  .  .  until  Messiah  the 
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It  may  be  questioned  in  what  way  this  prophecy 
presents  any  meaning  to  those  who  follow  the  punc- 
tuation of  tne  Hebrew  text,  and  put  the  principal  stop 
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prince  shall  be  seven  weeks;  and  daring  sixty-two 
weeks  the  cit j  shall  be  rebuilt  .  .  .  and  after  sixty-two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off  "  .  .  .  This  can  only  be 
expbuned  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  word  "  week  "  is 
used  in  an  indefinite  sense  to  mean  a  period.  The 
sense  is  then  as  follows : — ^The  period  from  the  command 
of  Cyrus  or  of  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  down 
to  the  time  of  Messiah,  consisted  of  seven  such  weeks ; 
during  the  sixty-two  weeks  that  followed  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  is  to  be  established  amidst  much  persecution. 
DurinK  the  last  week  the  persecution  will  be  so  intense 
that  Messiah  may  be  said  to  be  annihilated  by  it,  His 
kingdom  on  earth  beinfjp  destroyed.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  week  the  Antichnstian  prince  who  organises  the 
persecution  is  himself  exterminatedi  and  destroyed  in 
the  final  judgment. 

Acconung  to  this  view  the  seventy  weeks  occupy  the 
whole  period  that  intervenes  between  the  times  of 
Cyrus  or  Artaxerxes  and  the  last  judgment.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  it  is  that  it  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  numbers  "  seven  "  and  **  sixtv-two,"  which  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  for  some  particular  purpose.  Nor  does 
it*fumish  any  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  word  "  weeks" 
instead  of  "  times  "  or  "  seasons,"  either  of  which  words 
would  have  equally  served  the  same  indefinite  purpose. 

The  traditional  mterpretation  follows  the  punctuation 
of  Theodotion,  which  St.  Jerome  also  adopted,  and 
reckons  the  seventy  weeks  from  B.C.  458,  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes.  From  this  date,  measuring  seven 
weeks  of  years — ^that  is,  forty-nine  years — ^we  are  brought 
to  the  date  b.g.  409.  It  is  predicted  that  during  tnis 
period  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  and  the  city  itself  should 
be  rebuilt,  though  in  troublous  times.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  very  little  is  known  of  Jewish  history 
during  the  times  after  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  The  latest 
date  given  in  Nehemiah  is  the  thirty-second  vear  of 
Artaxerxes,  or  B.C.  446.  It  is  highlv  probable  tnat  the 
city  was  not  completely  restored  till  nearly  forty  years 
later.     Beckoning  from  b.c.  409  sixty-two  weeics  or 


434  years,  we  are  brought  to  ▲.D.  25,  the  year  when  our 
Saviour  began  His  ministry.  After  three  and  a  half 
years,  or  in  the  "  midst  of  a  week,"  he  was  cut  off.  The 
seventv  weeks  end  in  ▲.D.  32,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
end  of  the  second  probation  of  Israel  after  rejecting 
the  Messiah.  The  agreement  between  the  dates  furnished 
by  history  and  prediction  is  very  striking,  and  the  general 
expectation  that  there  prevailed 'about  the  appearance 
of  a  Messiah  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  firist  advent 
points  to  the  antiquity  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
mterpretation.  However,  the  explanation  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seven  weeks  is  not  satisfactory.  We  have 
no  chronological  account  of  events  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  Ascension,  and  there  are  no  facts 
stated  in  the  New  Testament  that  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Israel  should  have  three  and  a  half  years'  probation 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

The  modem  explanation  adheres  in  part  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  ana  regards  the  sixty-two  year-weeks 
as  beginning  in  B.C.  604.  Beckoning  onwards  434 
years,  we  are  brought  to  the  year  B.c.  170,  in  which 
Antiochus  plundered  the  Temple  and  massacred  40,000 
Jews.  Onias  III.,  the  anointed  prince,  was  murdered 
B.C.  176,  just  before  the  close  of  tnis  period ;  and  from 
the  attack  upon  the  Temple  to  the  death  of  Antiochus, 
B.C.  164,  was  seven  years,  or  one  week,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  B.C.  167,  the  offering  was  abolished,  and  the 
idolatrous  altar  erected  in  the  Temple.  Tlie  seven 
weeks  are  then  calculated  onwards  ftt>m  B.C.  166,  and 
are  stated  to  mean  an  indefinite  period  expressed  by  a 
round  number,  during  which  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt 
after  its  defilement  by  Antiochus.  This  explanation  is 
highly  unsatisfactory.  It  not  only  inverts  tne  order  of 
the  weeks,  but  arbitrarily  uses  tne  word  week  in  a 
double  sense,  in  a  definite  and  in  an  indefinite  sense  at 
There  is  still  a  gpraver  objection  to  assuming 
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that  the  starting  point  of  the  seventy  weeks  is  the  yea: 
B.C.  604.  No  command  to  rebuild  Jemsalem  had  then 
gone  forth. 
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Thb  importsnoe  of  Hosea  is  testified  not  onlj  bj  the 
foremost  position  which  his  prophecy  occupies  in  the 
LXX.  and  Masoretic  Canon,  but  by  the  eviaent  traces 
of  his  influence  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 
MoreoTer,  he  is  probably  the  only  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  whose  oracles  have  come  down  to  us 
in  complete  and  literary  form,  bearing  in  their,  very 
language  traces  of  the  dialect  of  Northern  Palestine. 

Bespecting  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hebrew  W^^,  salva- 
tion, LXX.  CUrfi4,  and  even  AOtrfi),  we  only  know  for 
certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  and  from  internal 
indications  we  infer  that  he  prophesied  in  the  northern 
kingdom  during  the  closing  years  of  its  existence. 
This  exK)ch  was  characterised  by  moral  and  social 
dissolution.  The  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  left  Israel  a 
prey  to  anarchy.  A  series  of  short  and  violent 
usurpations  undermined  the  prestige  of  royalty,  and  the 
Idngdom  fell  a  victim  to  disorder.  While  idolatrous 
sensuality  and  excess  prevailed  as  it  had  done  from  the 
days  of  Israel's  disruption,  robbery  and  oppression 

Erew  to  alarming  proportions.  Bands  of  priests  way- 
id  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  local  shrines,  and  the  nobles 
were  given  up  to  violence  and  drunkenness.  Meanwhile, 
the  Tast  overshadowing  military  power  of  Assyria  was 
^vanoin|^  with  rapid  strides  under  the  energetic  rule 
of  Tiglaui-pileser.  Egypt  was  unable  to  present  an 
effectual  resistance,  and  the  tide  of  Assyrian  conquest 
rolled  with  scarcely  a  check  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
"The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  unto  Hosea,  the 
son  of  Beeri,  in, the  davs  of  IJzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel."  This 
Buperseriptito,  or  heading  to  the  prophecy,  in  the  first 
Terse,  furnishes  a  rough  conception  of  the  period  over 
which  Hosea's  prophetic  activity  extended.  Without 
discussing  the  question  whether  the  superscription,  like 
that  of  the  collected  prophecies  of  Amos  and  of  Isaiah, 
proceeded  from  the  propnet's  own  hand  or  from  that  of 
a  later  editor  (as  many  critics  assume),  it  mav  be 
affirmed  that  no  cogent  argument  has  yet  been  adauced 
impugning  its  historic  accuracy.  Formcrlv  difficulties 
were  felt  to  exist  in  the  excessive  length  oi  active  life 
therein  assigned  (65  years  according  to  Keil,  in  his 
IniroducHan  to  the  Old  Testament).  But  the  whole 
question  of  Scripture  chronology  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  results  of  Assyrian  discovery,  and  is  a 
problem  still  unsolved.  (See  G^.  Smith,  Assyrian 
Mponym  Canon,  pp.  150  sgq.;  Kamphausen,  Die 
Chronoloaie  der  hebrdischen  Konige ;  Bleek,  EinLevt- 
ina  in  das  aUe  Testament,  4th  ed.,  pp.  263—66; 
Schrader,  Keilinsckriften,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  222  sqq,,  458 
sqq.) ;  and  the  tendency  of  modem  inquiry  is  to  abridge 
the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  U.  and  that 
of  Hoshea.    (See  article  Hosea  in  Encyc.  Brit) 


Critics  at  the  present  time  lay  stress  on  the  argument 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  oracles  themselves 
leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  mention  of  the  Judeean 
kin^  is  due  to  a  later  and  incorrect  interpolation.  (1) 
It  IS  said  that  the  allusions  to  Gilead  are  incompatible 
with  a  time  subsequent  to  its  depopulation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (734  B.G.).  But  in  the  firet  place  the  extent  of 
the  destruction  there  wrought  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  mutilated  records  of  his  campaign;  while, 
secondly,  the  very  disorders  in  that  region,  graphically 
portrayed  by  the  prophet,  may  have  been  aggpravated  by 
the  disturbing  efrocts  wrought  by  that  invasion.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  chap.  xii.  11,  where  the 
prophet  refers  to  the  destruction  which  had  been 
wrought  in  Gilead,  and  points  to  the  ruined  "stone- 
heaps  "  which  were  once  the  altars  of  a  false  worship  in 
the  adjoining  district  of  Gilgal  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan.  (Sec  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  9, 11.)  (2)  It  is  urged 
that  these  prophecies,  if  subsequent  to  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitic  war  against  Judah,  would  not  have  passed 
over  it  in  silence.  But  the  argumenium  e  silentio  is 
perilous,  unless  adequate  motive  can  be  assigned  for 
such  allusions  relative  to  the  general  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  j^ophecy.  That  purpose  was  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  consciousness  of  Israel  (the  northern 
kingdom)  to  a  sense  of  its  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah. 
But  whv  should  war  f^inst  so  unworthy  a  represen. 
tative  of  David  as  the  effeminate  and  superstitious  Ahaz 
(Isa.  iii.  4)  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  dis- 
honouring to  Jehovah,  and  why  should  we  expect  a 
special  reference  to  the  subject  in  these  oracles  P  If, 
as  some  writers  argue,  the  policy  of  Bezin  and  Pekah 
was  to  compel  Ahaz  to  unite  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Assyria  (see  Cheyne's  Isaiah,  Introduction 
to  chap,  vii.),  the  moral  sympathies  of  Hosea  may  well 
have  been  on  the  side  of  his  countrymen,  and  opposed 
to  a  monarch  whose  policy  of  subservience  to  Assnur  he 
would  emphatically  condemn.  (Comp.  chaps,  v.  13,  vii. 
11,  xiv.  3.) 

On  the  other  hand,  indications  are  not  wanting  that 
the  year  726  B.C.  circ.  may  be  assumed  as  the  terminus 
ad  quern  of  the  prophet's  career.  This  was  admitted 
by  Bleek  (Introduction  to  Old  Testament),  The  refer- 
ences to  Judah  in  chaps,  iv. — ^xiv.  are  such  as  point  to 
the  national  degradation  brought  about  by  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (chaps,  iv.  6, 13,  vi.  11).  Moreover,  Samaria  was  not 
yet  destroyed,  but  tJiere  are  evidences  in  the  closing 
chapters  that  the  impending  shadows  of  that  terrible 
catastrophe  darkened  his  soul  (chaps,  ix.  13,  x.  3 — 8, 14, 
15,  xiii.  7—11,  15,  16),  and  added  pathos  to  his  last 
appeal  (chap.  xiv.). 

The  writings  of  Hosea,  like  most  Old  Testament 
oracles,  are  in  a  minor  key,  but  are  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  tragic  discord,  which  was  tha 
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ever-recurrinff  g^ef  of  a  sorrow-stricken  heart.  For 
Hosea  was  doomed  by  the  chastening  hand  of  God 
to  suffer  the  domestic  misery  of  an  un&ithf ol  wife. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  to  Gomer,  daughter  of  Diblaim, 
the  infidelities  of  her  past  and  present  conduct  became 
apparent.  The  children  bom  under  these  sad  auspices 
received  significant  names  from  the  prophet,  which 
exhibit  how  the  mind  of  the  seer  was  working  by 
Divine  enlightenment  to  a  clear  interpretation  of  the 
sorrowful  mystery.  Did  the  prophet's  marriage  become 
to  him  ultimately  a  Divine  summons  to  his  sacred 
office  ?  We  do  not  know,  but  we  are  justified  in  infer- 
ring from  his  language  that  this  marriage  was  regarded 
by  him  as  part  of  a  special  Divine  purpose.  The  wrongs 
he  had  simered  were  now  understood  by  him  to  be 
a  parable  of  the  sins  committed  by  Israel  against 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  long  history  of  unfaithfulness  to 
the  God  of  Jacob  who  had  brought  His  people  out  of 
Egypt.  In  the  Commentary  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  maintained  the  view  that  regards  the  marriage 
with  Qomer  not  as  mere  allegory,  but  as  historic  fact. 
The  opinion  there  adopted  is  that  of  Duhm  {Theologie 
der  Fropheten,  p.  82),  Wellhausen,  and  Nowack,  and 
has  also  been  followed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  collection  of  prophecies  it  will  be 
Been  that  Israel's  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  which  is 
the  centrtJ  theme,  falls  into  two  clearly  marked  types. 

(1)  UnfaUhfulneas  in  political  relations.  Prom 
"2  Kings  XV.  19,  20  we  learn  that  Menahem  purchased 
immunity  from  the  attacks  of  Pul  (Tiglath-pileser  II.) 
by  paying  a  tribute  of  1,000  talents  of  silver.  This 
«vent  may  probably  be  assigned  to  about  788  B.C.,  and 
18  confirmed  by  the  mention  in  Tiglath-pileser's  records 
of  Menahem  of  Samaria  in  a  list  of  monarchs  who  paid 
tribute  to  Assyria.  This  may,  with  considerable  likeli- 
hood, be  assumed  to  have  ti^en  pkce  at  a  time  when  a 
confederacv  organised  by  the  powerful  and  valiant 
Azariah  (Uzziah),  king  of  Judah,  was  being  broken  up 
hy  the  rapid  successes  achieved  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  Menahem  thus  inaugurated  a  fatal  policy  of 
dependence  on  Assyria,  which  was  only  too  f  aithimly 
imitated  by  Ahaz,  lan^  of  Judah,  and  opened  the  way 
to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Western  Syro- 
Palestinian  chain  of  kingdoms  and  states.  This  policy 
was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  ihe  reign  oi  king 
Hoshea.  This  monarch,  as  we  clearly  see  from  the 
inscriptions  of  Tighith-pQeser  (G.  Smith,  ABtyrian 
Eponym  Canon,  pp.  123,  4),  obtamed  his  elevation  to 
power  by  the  aid  of  As^ia,  and  paid  tribute  to 
Assyria  as  a  humble  vassaL  But  Hoshea  could  not 
have  maintained  his  position  long  under  such  condi- 
tions. He  had  to  reckon  with  a  powerful  party  in 
Israel  who  aimed  at  throwing  oft  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
by  courting  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  at  length  he 
felt  compelled  to  adopt  their  views,  and  play  adouble 
pai^  between  these  two  world-powers.  But  all  this 
policy  of  subservience  to  foreign  empires  was  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  old  theocratic  principle.  To 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  it  was  treacherous  abandon- 
ment of  Israel's  God,  and  with  scathing  words  he 
denounced  the  unfaithfulness  of  Ephraim  to  Jdiovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  leader  of  Lsrael's  armies,  and 
the  supreme  protector  of  their  soil.  Ephraim  is  com. 
pared  ^  to  a  sOl]^  dove  hovering  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  (chap,  vii  11,  comp.  chap.  v.  13).  "A  covenant 
is  made  with  Assyria  and  oil  is  carried  to  Egypt" 
(chan.  xi.  1).  "  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength, 
«nd  he  knoweth  it  not "  (chap.  viL  9).  It  was  the  aim 
of  these  stem  denunciations  to,  1^  Israel  back  to 


faithful  dependence  on  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  they 
miffht  "return  to  Jehovah  their  God"  and  confess 
witn  penitence:  "Asshur  shall  not  save  us"  (chap, 
xiv.  1—3). 

(2)  Unfaithfulness  shown  in  idolatry.  The  worship 
of  the  true  God  had  been  degraded  in  the  northern 
kingdom  into  the  calf -worship  erected  by  Jeroboam  L 
into  a  state-religion.  The  step  from  the  calf -worship 
to  the  Baal-worship  of  the  Ganaanites  was  an  easy  one. 
The  latter,  indeed,  had  long  exercised  its  fatal  seduc- 
tions upon  the  Hebrew  race.  Jehovah  was  even  called 
by  the  name  of  Baal,  as  Hebrew  proper  names,  closely 
analogous  to  PhoBuician,  clearly  testify ;  and  ihe  QiA 
of  Israel  was  thus  in  reality  worshipped  in  local  shrines 
with  all  the  loathsome  accompaniments  of  licentious 
excess  (see  chaps.  iL  13, 16, 17,  iv.  12 — 14,  ix.  10,  &c. ; 
comp.  Introduction  to  Amos),  and  hence  there  resulted 
a  hideous  blending  of  a  foreign  cultus  with  a  national 
religion.  This  idolatry  was  regarded  by  Hosea,  as  it 
was  by  EUjah,  and  afterwards  by  Isaiah,  as  treachery 
to  the  pure  and  Holy  God  of  Israel  It  was  the  aim  of 
the  prophet  to  awaken  a  yearning  for  the  olden  time 
and  the  old  covenant-relations  when  "by  a  prophet 
Jehovah  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,"  so  that  the  nation 
might  be  brought  to  make  the  solemn  yow,  "  We  will 
say  no  more  to  the  work  of  our  hands,  Ye  are  our  g^ods  " 
(chaps,  xii.  13,  xiv.  3). 

The  latter  aspect  of  Hosea's  prophecy  is  highly  im- 
portant. Some  modem  critics  attempt  to  represent 
Amos  and  Hosea  as  epoch-making  in  the  sense  of 
introducing  entirely  new  religious  conceptions.  But 
this  is  an  unwarrantable  inference,  l^ie  language 
clearly  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hosea  recog- 
nises what  all  Israel  liKewise  recognised  from  the  days 
of  Ahab  to  those  of  Hezekiah,  that  an  old  order  and 
system  of  worship  existed  (chaps,  viii.  11 — ^14,  xii.  9, 
10, 13),  and  to  this  the^  were  summoned  to  retiun.  If 
this  common  ground  did  not  exist,  on  what  basis  could 
theprophet's  appeal  to  the  national  conscience  rest  P 

W  as  this  appeal  in  vain  P  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  considerable  awakening  of  Israers  slumbering 
religious  life  was  the  result.  The  brighter  visions  of 
the  concluding  strophes  (chap,  xiv.)  might  seem  to 
indicate,  when  connected  with  a  phrase  in  2  Kings 
xvii.  2,  that  even  in  the  worldly  heart  of  king  Hoshea 
a  chaise  had  been  wrought  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophet.  In  the  kingdom  ox  Judah  the  policy  and 
utterances  of  his  younger  contemporary,  Isaiah,  were 
profoundly  moulded  by  the  words  of  Ephraim's  great 
preacher  of  repentance,  and  more  than  a  century  after 
the  langfuage  of  Jeremiah  shows  traces  of  the  same 
influence. 

We  have  seen  that  the  oracles  of  Hosea  are  linked 
b^  one  dominant  conception  arising  out  of  his  personal 
history.  These  writings,  like  the  "Faust"  of  Gk>ethe, 
are  fngmentary  in  character,  and  were  composed  at 
intervals  extending  over  a  large  part  of  the  prophet's 
lifetime. 

An  exact  chronological  arrangement  of  the  prophecies 
of  Hosea  is,  from  the  conditions  of  the  case,  impossible. 
They  may,  however,  with  some  probability,  be  divided 
according  to  their  general  contents  as  follows  :— 

L  Chaps,  i — ^iii.  (written  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  as  is  shown  by  the 
references  to  the  "house  of  Jehu"  in  chap.  i.  4).*- 
Descriptive  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  Hosea's  wife 
as  figiuative  of  Israel's  sin. 

IL  GluLps.  iv. — xiv. — ^A  series  of  discourses  (belong- 
ing to  a  later  period),  in  which  the  key-note  of 
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Israel's  fidelity  io  Jehovah,  her  Lord,  constantly 
recurs. 

Chap,  iv.— Moral  de^adation  and  idolatrous  cormp- 
tion  of  people  and  priests. 

Chaps,  v.,  yi.  (l^lath-pileser's  inyasion). — ^Demorali- 
sation of  nobles  and  priests  in  Jndah  and  Ephraim. 
Their  repentance  is  a  hollow  one,  as  is  proved  by 
the  mnroers  in  Gilead. 

Chaps,  yii.,  viii.  (Hoshea's  reign). — ^The  dmnken- 
ness  of  the  princes,  and  the  loolish  alliances  with 
Assyria  or  Egypt.  Idolatrous  corruption  of 
Ephraim  and  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah. 

Chaps,  ix. — xi. — Divine  chastisement  and  Divine 
pleadinp^. 

Chiaps.  xii. — ^xiv. — ^The  teachings  of  patriarchal  his- 
tory.   Last  words  of  rebuke  and  final  hope. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  Hosea  is  "  a  man  of 
emotion  rather  than  of  logic,  a  poet  rather  than  a 


preacher,"  in  this  respect  standing  in  contrast  with 
Amos,  the  prophet  of  well-ordered  argument.  Justice 
is  the  key-note  of  the  denunciations  of  Amos;  love, 
outraged  love,  is  the  key-note  of  Hosea's  pleading.  And 
with  what  a  wealth  of  resource  the  pleading  is  en- 
forced !  **  The  language  of  the  prophet,'  says  iSchhom, 
''resembles  a  garland  of  divers  flowers;  images  are 
woven  to  images,  similes  strung  to  similes,  metaphors 
ranged  on  metaphors."  And  the  rapidity  of  transition 
from  one  to  anotner,  especially  when  confused  by  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  occasionally  renders  the  path  of  inter- 
pretation perilous  and  uncertain  {e,a.,  chaps,  vi.  9,  ix.  12). 
For  further  information  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
the  admirable  chapter  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Frophets  of 
Israel,  pp.  159 — 169,  and  to  Prof.  Davidson's  article  on 
'*  Hosea**  in  the  Exposttar  (1879).  The  many  points  of 
contact  between  Hosea  and  the  Pentateuch  are  clearly 
indici&ted  in  Cnrtiss'  LevUical  PriesU,  pp.  175—181. 
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CHAPTEE  I.— (1)  The  word  of  the 
Lord  that  came  unto  Hosea,  the  son  of 
Been,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash,  king  of  Israel. 

<2)  The  beginning  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  Hosea.  And  the  Lord  said  to 
Hosea,  Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of 
whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms: 
for  the  land  hath  committed  great 
whoredom,  departing  from  the  Lord. 

<^)  So  he  went  and  took  Gomer  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim  ;  which  conceived, 
and  bare  him  a  son.  ^^^  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him.  Call  his  name  Jezreel; 
for  yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will  ^  avenge 


B.C. 
dr.  785. 


1  Heb..  vitit. 


2  That  Is,  Not  hav- 
inu  obtahud 
mercy. 


S  Heb.,  7  will  not 
add  any  inore  to. 


4  Or,  that  I  ghould 
€iUogeUier  pardon 
them. 


the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of 
Jehu,  and  will  cause  to  cease  the  king- 
dom of  the  house  of  Israel.  ^*>  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  at  that  day,  that  I 
will  1)reak  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the 
valley  of  JezreeL 

<^>  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare 
a  daughter.  And  God  said  unto  him, 
Call  her  name  ^  Lo-ruhamah  :  for  *  I 
will  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the  house 
of  Israel ;  *  but  I  will  utterly  take  them 
away.  ^"^^  But  I  will  have  mercy  upon 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them 
by  the  Lord  their  God,  and  will  not 
save  them  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor  by 
battle,  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen. 

^®)  Now  when    she   had  weaned  Lo- 


(1)  In  the  days  of  Uzziah.— On  the  historical  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  verse,  see  Introduction. 

(2)  The  beginning  of  the  word  .  .  .—More  cor- 
rectly, In  the  beginning  when  the  Lord  spoke  to  Hosea, 
the  Lord  said  .  .  . 

Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredomB.— 
How  are  we  to  interpret  the  prophet's  marriage  to  the 
licentious  Gomer  ?  Is  it  an  historic  occurrence,  the  only 
too  real  tragedy  of  the  author's  personal  experience, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ?  (Comp.  the 
domestic  incident,  Isa.  viii.  1—4.)  Or  is  this  opening 
chapt>er  a  merely  allegorical  representation,  designed  to 
exhibit  in  vivid  colours  the  temble  moral  condition  of 
Israel?  (Comp.  the  symbolic  actions  described  in 
Jeremiah  xxv.  15 — ^29;  Ezek.  iv.  4—6;  and  perhaps 
Isaiah  xx.  1 — 3.)  Able  writers  have  advocated  each  of 
these  opposed  theories ;  but  in  our  opinion  the  balance 
of  evidence  inclines  to  the  former  view,  which  regards 
the  events  as  historic.  The  further  question  arises. 
Was  Gomer  guilty  before  or  after  the  marriage? 
The  former  supposition  involves  the  harshness  of  con- 
ceiving such  a  marriage  as  the  result  of  a  Divine 
command;  but  the  latter  supposition  admits  of  a 
satisfactory  interpretation,  ^e  wickedness  which 
after  marriage  revealed  itself  to  the  prophet's  agonised 
heart  was  transfigured  to  the  inspirea  seer  into  an 
emblem  of  his  nation's  wrong  to  Jehovah.  In  the  light 
of  this  great  idea,  the  prophet's  past  came  before  him 
in  changed  aspect.  As  he  reflected  on  the  marvellous 
symbolic  adaptation  of  this  episode  to  the  terrible 
spiritual  needs  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  he 
was  called  by  Gkxl  to  supply,  the  Divine  purpose  which 
shaped  his  sorrowful  career  became  interpreted  to  his 
glowing  consciousness  as  a  Divine  command — "Gt), 
take  unto  thyself  a  wife  of  whoredoms."  He  had 
suffered  acutely,  but  the  a^ony  was  part  of  God's 
arrangement,  and  the  veiy  love  that  was  repeatedly 


outraged  proves  ultimately  to  have  been  suggested  by 
a  Divine  monition. 

Children  of  whoredoms.— Children  of  Hosea's 
marriage.  The  whole  result  of  his  family  history  was 
included  in  this  divinely  ordered  plan. 

(3)  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,— Gomer 
means  complete,  or  perfect,  but  whether  in  external 
beauty  or  in  wickedness  of  character  is  not  easy  to 
determine. 

(^)  Jezreel  means  "  God  shall  sow."  The  prophet 
had  already  discovered  the  faithlessness  of  his  spouse, 
and  that  his  married  life  was  symbolic  of  his  nation's 
history.  Observe  the  resemblsoice  in  sound  between 
Jezreel  and  Israel,  and  the  historic  associations  of  the 
former.  It  was  the  name  of  a  very  fertile  plain  in  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  which  was  many  times  the  scene  of 
terrible  struggles  ( Judg.  iv.  13,  vi.  33,  vii.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
xxix.  1).  It  was  also  tne  name  of  a  town  associated 
with  the  guilt  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  in  bringing  about 
the  murder  of  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.),  and  with  the 
final  extinction  of  Ahab's  house  by  Jehu  (2  Kings 
ix.  21,  X.  11). 

(5)  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel. — Jehu  was  to  be  punished  for  the  assassina- 
tion  of  Ahab's  descendants.  Though  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  was  divinely  appointed,  its  value 
was  neutralised  by  Jehu's  tolerance  of  the  calf- 
worship. 

(6)  Ijo-ruhamah. — "Unloved,"  op,  perhaps,  "un- 
pitied."  The  prophet's  growing  despondency  about  his 
country's  future  is  reveided  in  her  name.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  is  best  rendered — For  I  will  no  longer  have 
pity  on  the  house  of  Israel,  that  I  should  indeed  for- 
give them. 

(7)  Will  save  them  .  .  . — We  may  consider  this 
verse  to  have  been  literally  fulfilled  in  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army.    The  prophetic  outlook  antici- 
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mliamah,  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son. 
W  Then  said  God,  Call  his  name  ^  Lo- 
ammi :  for  ye  are  not  mj  people,  and 
I  will  not  be  yonr  God.  &<»Tet  the 
nxunber  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot 
be  measured  nor  numbered;  'and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  'in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not 
mj  people,  there  it  shall  be  said  unto 
them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God. 
<ii)  *  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered 
together,  and  appoint  themsehres  one 
head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of 
the  land :  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of 
Jezreel. 

CHAPTER  IL.—0)  Say  ye  unto  your 
brethren,  *  Ammi ;  and  to  your  sisters. 


1  ThAt  ta,  Not  mp 
people. 


«Boiil9l3B,98. 


S   Or,  intUad   of 


b  Jer.  a.  18 :  Bsek. 
84*S7. 


8   Tbftt  la,    Mp 
peopU, 


4  TbAt  is,  Having 
obtained  mercy. 


e  Iia.to.1. 


d  Esek.ia.& 


6  Ezek.  le.  i. 


5  Hcb.  drinko. 


6    Hob.,  wM  a 
toalL 


^  Buhamah.  ^^  Plead  with  your  mother, 
plead :  for  'she  ia  not  my  wife,  neither 
am  I  her  husband:  let  her  therefore 
put  away  her  'whoredoms  out  of  her 
sight,  and  her  adulteries  from  between 
her  brefusts ;  (^>  lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and 
set  her  as  in  the  day  that  she  was  '  bom, 
and  make  her  as  a  wilderness,  and  set 
her  like  a  dry  land,  and  slay  her  with 
thirst.  W  And  I  will  not  have  mercy 
upon  her  children;  for  they  he  the 
children  of  whoredoms.  ^*)  For  their 
mother  hath  played  the  harlot:  she 
that  conceived  them  hath  done  shame- 
fully :  for  she  said,  I  will  go  afber  my 
lovers,  that  give  me  my  bread  and 
my  water,  my  wool  and  my  flax, 
mine  oil  and  my  ^  drink. 

<^)  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  hedge  up 
thy  way  with  thorns,  and  •  make  a  wall. 


gates  the  fact  that  when  Judah  is  captive  and  exiled, 
er  restoration  bj  the  divine  hand  would  take  the  form 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness.  (Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxvi,  Isa.  zl.  1, 2.) 

(9)  Closes  the  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  epi- 
sode  above  described  is,  in  some  particulars,  the  model 
for  Ezek.  xvi.  Cromer's  child  Lo  'Ammi  (not  my 
people),  is  tvpe  of  utter  and  final  repudiation. 

(10)  An  abrupt  transition  from  dark  presage  to  bright 
anticipation.  The  covenant-blessings  promised  to 
Abraliam  shall  yet  be  realised. 

(11)  Shall  oome  up  out  of  the  land.— Better, 
shall  go  up  out  of,  &c.,  a  phrase  frequently,  occurring  in 
Scripture,  to  denote  the  marching  forth  to  war.  Israel 
shall  then  be  united.  The  envy  of  Israel  and  Judi^ 
shall  cease.  (Is.  zi.  12, 13 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  xxxvii.  24). 
A  world-wide  dominion  shall  be  established  under  the 
restored  theocracv.  Under  the  word  "  land,"  no  refer- 
ence is  made  by  the  prophet  to  exile,  either  in  Babylon, 
Assyria,  or  Efifypt,  out  Palestine  is  evidently  meant. 
Then  the  true  Israel,  having  chosen  their  true  lung,  shall 
demonstrate  the  greatness  of  the  day  of  JezreeL  The 
brothers  and  sisters  will  then  drop  the  curse  involved 
in  their  names,  and  recognise  the  Divine  proprietor- 
ship of  Jehovah  and  the  abundance  of  His  pity. 

II. 

(1—23)  Gives  the  explanation  of  the  strange  enigma  of 
the  first  chapter.  Hosea's  domestic  misery  and  his 
sjfmbolically  named  children  pass  out  of  sight,  and 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  taking  up  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  and  uttering  His  terrible  and  yearning  cry 
over  Israel,  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  Him,  and  who, 
by  her  idoLatries,  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  His  cove- 
nanted love. 

(2)  Plead  with  your  mother  .  .  .—Contend,  or 
plead  in  judgment.  Let  the  awakened  conscience  of 
the  present  generation  rise  up  in  judgment  with  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  By  "  mother  "  we  are  to  understand 
the  nation  Israel,  viewed  as  a  collective  abstract ;  and 
by  the  "children"  (verse  4)  the  inhabitants  who  are 
units  in  the  total  aggre^te.  Ammi  and  Buhamah 
without  the  negative  prefix,  show  that  this  awakening 
of  conscience  Ium  given  them  back  their  privileges. 


Bender,  That  she  muy  piU  away  her  whoredoms 
from  her  face :  i.e.,  her  meretricious  g^es,  her  unblush- 
ing  idolatrv,  her  volu|ptuou8  service  of  gods  that  are 
no  God.  This  strong  image  was  constantly  on  the  lips 
of  the  prophets,  and  nad  been  burned  by  cruel  sorrow 
into  the  very  heart  of  Hosea.  It  acquired  portentous 
meaning  in  the  hideous  impurities  ox  the  wonhip  of 
Baal-^r  and  Ashtoreth,  against  which  the  Jehovah 
worship  was  a  tremendous  protest. 

(3)  Set  her  .  .  • — Reduce  Israel  to  the  destitute 
exposed  condition  in  which  she  struggled  into  being  in 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  endured  the  wanderings  and 
terrora  of  the  wilderness.  Probablv  we  have  here  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  female  infanticide,  which  still 
prevails  very  widely  in  the  East,  as  it  did  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  cnild  being  simply  abandoned  to  death  ou 
the  day  that  she  was  bom.    (Gomp.  Ezek.  xvi.  4.) 

W  Mer  children.  —  The  children  are  like  their 
mother :  not  only  are  they  bom  of  doubtful  parentage, 
but  are  personally  defiled.  Not  only  is  idolatry  enshrined 
in  the  national  sanctuary  and  the  royal  palace,  but  the 
people  love  to  have  it  so.  They  endorse  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  mother. 

(5)  For  their  mother  hath  played  .  •  .—We 
might  render,  with  Ewald,  yea,  their  mother  haih 
played  .  .  .  This  would  more  easily  account  for  the 
change  of  person  (''your"  .  . .  "their"),  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  frequent  in  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  next 
''for  "  introduces  a  parenthetical  dause — "  her  lovere " 
— a  word  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  aggravation  of  her 
shame  is  that  she  seeks  them,  and  not  they  her.  She 
attributes  to  these  idol-gods  all  those  temporal  benefits 
which  theocratic  history  shows  to  have  been  Jehovah's 
gift,  and  the  consequence  of  loyalty  to  Him.  The 
modem  analogue  of  this  sin  of  Israel  is  the  use  of 
"  Fortune,"  "  Nature,"  "  Destiny,"  "  Impersonal  Law," 
and  even  **  Humanity,"  as  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
as  though  it  were  sux^entitious  or  heretical  to  speak  of 
Grod  as  the  giver. 

(<^— 7)  Contains  a  brief  introductory  prelude,  summarix. 
ing  the  general  contents  of  verses  8—23.  Jehovah 
addresses  the  adulterous  wife:  ''I  will  erect  impass- 
able barriera  that  shall  pierce  and  mangle  her  nesh. 
The  path  of  evil  shall  be  a  path  of  thorns.^' 
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that  she  shall  not  find  her  paths. 
(7)  And  she  shall  follow  after  her  lovers, 
but  she  shall  not  overtake  them;  and 
she  shall  seek  them,  but  shall  not  find 
them :  then  shall  she  saj,  I  will  go  and 
return  to  my  first  husband;  for  then 
was  it  better  with  me  than  now.  <®>  For 
she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com, 
and  ^  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her 
silver  and  gold, '  which  thw  prepared  for 
Baal.  <*)  Therefore  will  1  return,  and 
take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof, 
and  my  wine  in  the  season  thereof,  and 
vrill  ^recover  my  wool  and  my  fiax  given 
to  cover  her  nakedness.  ^^^^And  now 
will  I  discover  her  *  lewdness  in  the 
sight  of  her  lovers,  and  none  shall 
deliver  her  out  of  mine  hand.  ^^  I  will 
also  cause  all  her  mirth  to   cease,  her 


1  Heb.,iMi9i0fiM. 


S  Or,  wtaarewith 
they  VMdt  Baal 


8  Or,  take  away. 


i  Heb^  /oily,  or, 
vUUmy. 


5  Heb.,  makt  duo- 
late. 


0  Or,/rfon<Djf. 


r    Beb^  to  her 
heart. 


feast  days,  her  new  moons,  and  her 
sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn  feasts. 
(12)  And  I  will  '^destroy  her  vines  and 
her  fig  trees,  whereof  she  hath  said. 
These  are  my  rewards  that  my  lovers 
have  given  me :  and  I  will  make  them 
a  forest,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
eat  them.  (^And  I  will  visit  upon  her 
the  days  of  Baalim,  wherein  she  burned 
incense  to  them,  and  she  decked  herself 
with  her  earrings  and  her  jewels,  and 
she  went  after  her  lovers,  and  forgat 
me,  saith  the  Lobd. 

(w)  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her, 
and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and 
speak  ®  7  comfortably  unto  her.  <^>  And 
I  wiU  give  her  her  vineyards  from 
thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door 
of  hope :  and  she  shall  sing  there,  as  in 


Hedge  up  .  .  .  and  make  a  wall.— In  accord- 
ance with  m^  Hebrew  texts,  the  literal  rendering  is, 
wall  up  her  waU.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  sndden 
change  of  person. 

She  shall  •  .  . — She  may  anticipate  in  her  exile 
closer  proximity  to  her  idol-lovers,  ont  in  respect  of 
national  prosperity  or  religions  satisfaction  she  will 
make  complete  mistake. 

(8)  Translate  in  the  present  tense :  and  she  knows  not 
that  it  is  I  who  gave,  &c.  This  yearning  of  Jehovah 
over  the  results  of  his  chastisements  is  a  wonderful 
anticipation  of  Lnke  xv. 

Com,  and  wine  .  .  .-^orn,  wine,  and  oil  are 
here  mentioned  as  the  chief  indi^nons  products  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xxvii.  28 ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  28,  &o.).  Gk>ld 
was  largely  imported  from  (>phir  (probably  the  west 
coast  of  India,  where  Tamil  is  spoken:  Delitzsch, 
Cfenesis,  pp.  258 — ^9.  On  the  other  hand.  Fried.  Be- 
Utzsoh,  in  his  work  on  the  Site  of  Paradise,  p.  99,  holds 
that  Ophir  was  a  coast  or  island  between  the  north 
end  of  the  Persian  Gnlf  and  the  south-west  comer  of 
Arabia).  Silver  was  obtained  from  Tarshish,  through 
Phoenician  markets.  Observe  that  Israel  at  this  time 
sboTmded  in  the  possession  of  precious  metals.  (Comp. 
Isa.  ii.  7 ;  Wilkins,  Phcewida  and  Israel,  pp.  Ill — ^116.) 

Which  they  •  .  •  Baal.— They  have  transformed 
Jehovah's  gift  into  an  ima^e  of  Mai.  Baal-worship 
was  anterior  to  calf.worship  (Judses  ii.,  iii.,  viii.), 
and  was  diametrically  opposed  to  JehoTah-worship,  as 
gross  Pantheism  is  to  pure  and  stem  Monotheism. 

(9)  Therefore  will  I  return,  and  take  . .  .—The 
Hebrew  form  of  saying,  "  Therefore  I  will  take  hack.*' 
Jehovah  resumes  all  tiiat  had  been  misappropriated. 
The  king  of  Assvria  (Tiglath-pileser,  734  b.g.)  was 
the  agency  whereby  this  was  to  be  accomplished. 
(Comp.  Isa.  X.  6.)  The  raiment  (wool  and  muc)  was 
Jehovah's  gift  to  cover  her  nakedness^  t-e.,  to  meet  the 
actual  neoesdides  of  Israel.  This  He  will  tear  away, 
and  the  idol-gods  whom  she  has  courted  shall  see  her 
prostration,  and  their  own  helplessness  to  deliver  or 
relieve. 

(U)  Mirth  •  .  •  Cease.— The  mirth  is  here  indica. 
tiye  of  the  ^neral  character  of  the  ceremonial— cer- 
tainlv  not  in  itself  a  bad  sign.  David  danced  before  the 
Iiord«  and  justified  the  act.    No  one  was  to  appear  with 


sad  countenance  before  Jehovah,  any  more  than  be- 
fore an  earthly  potentate.   (Comp.  Nehem.  ii.  2.) 

The  "  feast  days  "  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
"  solemn  feasts."  The  latter  term  is  more  generic  in 
Hebrew,  while  the  former  denoted  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  year  (especially  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles). These  feasts,  which  Jeroboam  I.  had  instituted, 
are  not  spoken  of  in  themselves  as  sinf  uL 

02)  Destroy. — ^For  this  read,  with  margin,  make  de- 
solate.  The  vine  and  fig  tree  are  employed  as  the 
symbol  of  possession  and  peace  (I  Kings  iv.  25 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  16,  &c.).  The  desolation  may  be  by  fire  or  drought. 

Make  them  a  forest.— The  LXx.  render  make 
them  a  testimony,  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  V'ed 
instead  of  Vya'ar.  The  latter  certainly  yields  a  more 
vivid  sense.  The  rest  of  the  verse  in  the  LXX.  is 
amnlified :  "  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
biros  of  the  heaven,  and  the  creeping  things  of  the 
earth  shall  devour  them."  While  no  candid  critic  will 
deny  the  possibility  that  such  words  may  have  origin- 
ally stood  in  the  text,  it  is  d  priori  more  probable  that 
it  IS  a  gloss  from  verse  18  (verse  20  in  LaX.).  Even 
so  late  as  in  Hadrian's  days  wild  beasts  rushed  in  upon 
the  blood-stained  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

<i3)  The  days  of  Baalim.--The  plural  Baalhn 
refers  to  the  worship  of  the  same  deity  in  mfferent  places, 
with  distinguishing  local  characteristics.  Thus  there 
was  a  Baal-Zephon,  a  Baal-Hermon,  a  Baal-Gkid,  &c. 
(See  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church, 

S.  229.)   *'  The  days  of  Baalim  "  mean  the  whole  period 
uring  which  Baal  has  been  worshipped  by  the  faith- 
less Israel. 
(14)  Therefore.— This  word  does  not  make  Gk)d'8 

gentle  treatment  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Israel 
ome  prefer  to  render  bv  nevertheless,  but  the  Hebrew 
word  lakhen  is  sometmies  used  in  making  strong 
transitions,  linked,  it  is  true,  with  what  precedes,  bin 
not  as  an  inference.  (Oomp.  Isa.  x.  24)  Grace  trans- 
forms her  sufEering  into  discipline.  The  exile  in 
Babylon  shall  be  a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the 
wilderness  in  which  she  was  &rst  espoused  to  Jehovah. 
There  voiU  I  speak  to  her  heart;  i,e.,  comfortingly, 
lovingly. 

W  trowi  thence — i.0.,  away  from  thence,  meaning, 
as  soon  as  she  has  left  the  wilderness  of  exile  and 
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the  days  of  her  jonth,  and  as  in  the  day 
when  she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  (^^)  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me 
^Ishi ;  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  ^Baali. 
(17)  For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of 
Baalim  out  of  her  mouth,  and  they  shall 
no  more  be  remembered  by  their  name. 
(18)  And  in  that  day  will  I  make  a 
'covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  vnth  the  creeping  things  of  the 
ground :  and  I  will  break  the  bow  and 
ihe  sword  and  the  battle  out-  of  the 
earth,  and  will  make  them  to  lie  down 
safely.  (^^>And  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will  betroth 
thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in 
judgment,  and  in  lovingkindness,  and  in 
mercies.  <^^I  will  even  betroth  thee 
unto  me  in  faithfulness:  and  thou  shalt 
know  the  Lobd. 


1  That  Is,  JTy  Aim- 
baud. 


9  That  18,  ify  lord. 


a  Job  ft. : 


b  Rom.  0.  16:   1 
Pet.s.ia 


S  Hcl><,  OfffTOpti, 


iEth^Uaueh. 


<^^>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
hear  the  heavens,  and  they  shall  hear 
the  earth ;  (^>  and  the  earth  shall  hear 
the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil;  and 
they  shall  hear  Jezreel.  <^>  And  I  will 
sow  her  unto  me  in  the  earth;  and  I 
will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  had  not 
obtained  mercy ;  and  I  'will  say  to  them 
which  were  not  my  people.  Thou  art  my 
people;  and  they  shall  say.  Thou  art 
my  God. 

CHAPTEE    m (DThen  said    the 

Lord  unto  me.  Go  yet,  love  a  woman 
beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress, 
according  to  the  love  of  the  Lord  to- 
ward the  children  of  Israel,  who  look  to 
other  gods,  and  love  flagons  ^  of  wine. 
<2)So  I  bought  her  to  me  for  fifteen 
pieces  of  silver,  and  for  an  homer  of 
barley, and  an  ^half  homer  of  barley: 


discipline.  The  yalley  of  Achor  (or  trouble)  was 
associated  with  the  disgrace  and  punishment  which 
befel  Israel  on  her  first  entrance  into  Palestine  (Josh, 
vii.  25,  26),  but  it  would  in  later  dajs  be  regarded  as 
the  threshold  of  a  blessed  life.  The  sorrowful  associa- 
tions of  the  past  were  to  be  illuminated  with  happy 
anticipation. 

Sing  may  suggest  a  reference  to  the  dances  and 
responsire  songs  at  the  village  festivalB,  as  well  as  to 
the  triumphant  strains  of  ExcnI.  xy. 

<^^)  Baali. — The  husband  of  the  bride  was  frequently 
called  her  "lord"  (Isa.  liv.  5;  Exod.  xxi.  22;  2  Sam.  xi. 
25 ;  and  Joel  i.  8,  in  the  Heb.).  But  such  a  name,  as 
applied  to  Jehovah,  was  henceforth  to  be  strictly 
avoided,  on  account  of  its  idolatrous  associations. 

(18)  Make  a  covenant  .  .  .—There  shall  be  har- 
mony without  corresponding  to  the  moral  harmony 
witmn.  The  brute  creation  shall  change  from  hostility 
to  man.  (Gomp.  verse  12 ;  so  also  Isa.  xi.  6 — ^9.)  Wars 
with  f ordgn  foes  shall  not  desolate  Israel's  borders. 

(19, 20)  Then  Jehovah,  turning  again  to  the  wife  of  His 
youth,  says  to  her,  "  I  will  betroth  thee "  (as  at  the 
first,  when  maiden  undefiled).  Three  times  is  this 
phrase  repeated.  "  Righteousness  "  and  *'  judgment " 
mdicate  the  equitable  terms  on  which  Goa  would 
accept  the  penitent;  and  lest  this  thought  should  crush 
her  with  fear,  "lovingkindness"  and  "  tender  mercies" 
foUow;  and  lest  this  should  seem  too  good.  He  adds 
"with  faithfnhiess"  (to  myself). 

I  will  betroth  thee.— It  is  in  the  betrothal  of 
humanity  to  God  in  Christ's  incarnation  that  the  human 
race,  which  had  so  deeply  revolted,  returns  to  Him,  and 
knows  the  Lord. 

(21—23)  Will  hear.— More  correctly,  I  will  cmewer 
(the  prayer  of)  the  heavens,  A  sublime  personification ! 
Heaven  pleads  with  Jehovah,  the  earth  pleads  with 
heaven,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  pleaid  with  the 
earth.  To  all  these  prayers  an  answer  is  vouchsafed. 
Jehovah  answers  the  heavens  with  the  gifts  of  dew  and 
rain,  wherewith  the  heavens  answer  the  cravings  of  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  the  cravings  of  the  com,  wine,  and 
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oiL  And  these  last,  in  their  turn,  answer  the  wants  of 
Jezreel,  a  name  which,  like  Achor,  is  to  be  invested  with 
brighter  meanings.  It  is  to  represent  a  Divine  seed— 
the  people  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  (See  Stanly, 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  II.  Series,  Lecture  32 
ad  fin.,  where  this  idea  b  eloquently  set  forth.) 

(^)  St.  Paul  considers  this  great  prediction  to  be 
truly  fulfilled  when,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Divine 
hope  of  Israel,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  the  living  God  (Bom.  ix.  25,  26). 

m. 

We  must  assume  some  interval  to  have  elapsed  since 
the  events  of  Hosea's  domestic  life,  detailed  m  chap.  i. 
Meanwhile  the  immoralities  of  Gomer  have  continued. 
She  at  length  abandons  the  home  of  her  lawful  husband, 
and  cohabits  with  one  of  her  lovers.  At  this  point  comes 
the  Divine  injunction  to  the  prophet. 

(^)  Adulteress. — ^The  woman  described  here  is  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim — hehved  of  her  friend;  better 
renaered,  loved  by  another.  This  is  preferable  to  the 
LXX.,  ''a  lover  of  evil,"  which  is  based  on  a  different 
reading  of  the  same  original  text.  Gomer  is  now  the 
concubine  slave  of  another — ^possibly  in  poor  and  desti- 
tute condition.  And  yet  the  prophet*s  love  for  her 
is  like  Jehovah's  love  for  "the  children  of  Israel, 
even  when  they  are  turned  to  other  gods,  and  love 
arape»cakes" — the  luscious  sacrificial  cakes  used  in 
idolatrous  worship :  a  term  generally  descriptive  of 
the  licentious  accompaniments  of  the  Ashtoreth  wor- 
ship.     (Gomp.  Jer.  vii.  18.) 

(2)  Pieces  of  silver.— Shekels. 

So  I  bought  her.— Gomer  was  treated  as  no 
louder  a  wife,  but  requiring  to  be  restored  to  such  a 
position.  The  purchase  of  wives  is  still  a  very  common 
practice  in  the  East  (.See  Henderson's  Commentary, 
and  Deut.  xxi  14.) 

Half  homer  of  barley.— Half  a  homer  is  the 
translation  given  to  the  Hebrew  word  lethekh,  which 
occurs  only  in  this  passage.  This  rendering  is  founded 
on  the  interpretation  half  a  cor  (cor  =  homer),  which  is 
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<3)  And  I  said  unto  her,  Thou  shalt  *  abide 
for  me  many  days  ;  thou  shalt  not  plaj 
the  harlot,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  for 
another  man  :  so  will  I  also  be  for 
thee. 

(4)  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and 
without  a  prin^,  and  without  a  sacri- 
fice,  and  without  ^  an  image,  and  with- 
out  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim : 
<^>  Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel 
return,  and  seek  the  Lobd  their  God, 
and  '  Dayid  their  king ;  and  shall  fear 
the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  ^latter 
days. 


B.a 

dr.  780. 


a  Dcttt.  U.  Uw 


I  Helx,  aaiamttii^, 
or.ftotM. 


b  Set.  ao.  9 ;  Es^. 
84.  a. 


e  IM.S.1 


d  Mic  0. 2. 


2  Heb.,  Uooda. 


CHAPTER  I  v.— W  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel:  for  the 
Lord  hath  a  'controversy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there  is 
no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  land.  <^>  By  swearing,  and 
lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and 
committing  adultery,  they  bres^  out, 
and  'blood  toucheth  blood.  <^) There- 
fore shall  the  land  mourn,  and  every  one 
that  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish, 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with 
the  fowls  of  heaven;  yea,  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  also  shall  be  taken  away. 
<*)  Yet  let  no  man  strive,  nor  reprove 


^ven  in  all  the  Greek  yersions  except  the  LXX.  The 
&tter  read  **  and  a  nebhel  of  wine,  the  nebhel  being 
probably  a  skin  bottle  of  a  certain  liquid  capacity. 
This  pre-snpposes  a  different  Hebrew  text.  From 
2  Kings  Tii.  1  we  may  infer  that  an  ephah  of  barley  at 
ordinary  times  would  cost  one  shekel  (comp.  Amos  viii. 
5),  and  since  a  homer  contains  ten  ephahs,  the  price 
paid  by  the  prophet  was  thirty  shekels  alto^ther. 
Reckoning  a  shekel  as  =  two  cuachms  (so  LXa.},  or 
28.  6d.,  the  price  paid  by  Hosea  was  about  £S  15s. 
According  to  Exod.  xxi.  32,  this  was  the  compensation 
enacted  for  a  shive  gored  to  death  by  a  bull,  and  is  a 
hint  of  the  degradation  to  which  Gomer  had  sunk. 

(3)  Shalt  iubide  for  me-4.e,,  shalt  abide  in  seclu- 
sion at  my  discretion.  The  ''many  days"  are  an 
indefinite  period  of  amendment,  while  watchful  care 
was  being  exercised  over  her.  During  this  time  she  is 
to  withdraw  herself  from  her  paramour  and  also  from 
her  husband. 

Will  I  also  be  for  thee.— Better,  to  fhee:  i.e.,  I 
will  have  no  intercourse  with  thee.  So  Aben  Ezra, 
Ximchi,  and  others.  That  this  was  only  to  be  a 
temporary  discipline  is  erident  from  verses  4  and  6. 

W  The  prophet  suddenlj^  nasses  from  his  personal 
history  to  that  of  Israel,  which  it  symbolised. 

Without  a  king  .  .  .—The  isolation  of  Gomer's 
position  pre-figured  that  of  Israel  in  the  exile.  Her 
bitter  experience  was  a  parable  of  Israel's  utter  depriva- 
tion of  all  civil  and  religious  privilege.  There  was  to 
be  no  king,  or  prince,  or  sacred  ntual  of  any  kind. 
Observe  that  the  terms  of  both  cultus  are  here  inter- 
mingled, suggesting  the  idolatrous  conceptions  of  the 
pure  ancient  prachce  which  Jeroboam's  calf -worship 
was  only  too  likely  to  introduce.  By  "  image  "  we  are  to 
understand  upright  stones,  representing  Baal  or  the 
flun-god.  (Comp.  chap.  x.  1  and  Exod.  xxiv.  4.)  On 
**ephod,"  see  Judg.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  17—20;  on 
'•  teraphim,"  Gen.  xxxL  19—35 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  13—16 ; 
Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  Zech.  x.  2.  In  the  last  two  passages 
the  word  is  translated  "  idols,"  "  images,"  their  use  as 
instruments  of  divination  being  condemned. 

(5)  David  their  king.— Meaning  the  predicted 
representative  of  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Thus  Kehoboam 
and  his  house  are  spoken  of  as  "David"  (1  Kings  xiL 
16).  The  phrase  '*  latter  days  "  is  used  indefinitely  of 
the  distant  future,  the  horizon  of  the  seer's  gaze. 
It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  1  (Authorised  version,  "last 
days  ").  We  can  only  see  the  fulfilment  of  this  antici- 
pation in  the  Messianic  reign.  (Comp.  Ezek.  zzziv.  23, 
xxxvii.  24.) 


IV. 

Here  commences  a  new  part  in  the  collection  of 
Hosea's  prophecies.  The  entire  chapter  is  one  terrible 
series  of  accusations,  supporting  the  severe  character  of 
the  imagery  already  employed.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
it  to  any  particular  period.  It  may  have  been  com- 
posed during  the  years  that  immediatelv  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  Ewald  divides  it  into  four 
strophes :  verses  1—6 ;  6—10 ;  11—14 ;  15—19.  The 
first  two  expand  the  former  part  of  the  reproach  conveyed 
in  verses  1  and  2 ;  verses  11 — 14  point  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  Israel;  while  in  verses  15—19  judgment  is 
pronounced. 

0)  Controversy. — ^A  judicial  suit,  in  which  Jehovah 
is  plaintiff  as  well  as  judge  (Isa.  i.  23,  xli.  21).  By  the 
"  cnildren  of  Israel "  we  are  to  understand  the  northern 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  distinguished  from  Judah. 

Meroy. — ^Bettor  rendered  love.  The  Hebrew  word 
chesed  expresses  (1)  the  love  of  God  for  Israel  un4er 
covenant  relationship ;  (2)  the  corresponding  qualitv  in 
man  exhibited  to  (jfod  or  towards  his  fellow-men.  ^ee 
Hupf  eld  on  Fs.  iv.  4 ;  and  Duhm,  Theologie  der  PrO' 
pheten,  p.  100.) 

(2)  Blood  touoheth  blood— 1.«.,  murder  is  added 
to  murder  with  ghastly  prevalence.  References  to 
false  swearing  and  lyin^  are  repeated  in  terrible  terms 
by  Amos  ii.  ^--8  ana  Micah  vii.  2^^ ;  and  the  form  of 
the  charge  suggests  the  Decalogue  and  pre-existing 
legislation  (Exod.  xx.  13 — 15). 

(3)  The  mourning  of  the  land  is  the  judgment  of 
famine,  which  follows  not  only  upon  the  living  men, 
but  upon  all  living  things  (the  liKK.  have  introduced 
into  tne  enumeration  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth). 
Even  the  fishes  of  the  sea  are  swept  away.  There  is 
plague  on  fish  as  well  as  murrain  on  cattle,  and  starva- 
tion of  the  birds  of  heaven. 

(4)  Yet  let  no  man  Btrive^  nor  reprove 
another. — ^Better,  Nevertheless,  let  no  one  contend,  let 
no  one  reprove,  for  the  voices  of  wise  counsel,  the 
warnings  of  the  prophet,  will  be  silenced.  Ephraim 
will  in  nis  obstinate  wrong-doing  be  left  alone.  The 
last  clause  of  the  verse  is  rendered  by  nearly  all  versions 
and  commentators,  Though  thy  people  are  as  those  who 
contend  tcUh  a  priest-^.e.,  are  as  guilty  as  those  who 
transgress  the  teaching  of  the  Torah  by  defying  the 
injunctions  of  the  priest  (Beut.  xvii.  12, 13 ;  Nvaa,  xv. 
33).  But  the  Specucer's  Commentary  gives  a  different 
rendering,  which  is  better  adapted  te  the  denuncia- 
tions of   the  priest  in  the  following  verses  (oomp. 
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smother :  for  thy  people  are  as  the j 
that  strive  with  the  priest.  <^)  Therefore 
shalt  thou  fall  in  the  day,  and  the 
prophet  also  shall  fall  with  thee  in  the 
night,  and  I  will  ^  destroy  thy  mother. 

<*)  My  people  are  ■  destroyed  for  lack 
of  knowledge :  because  thon  hast  re- 
jected knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee, 
that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me :  see- 
ing thou  hast  forgotten  the  law  of  thy 
God,  I  will  also  forget  thy  children. 
^  As  they  were  increased,  so  they 
sinned  against  me :  therefore  will  I 
•change  their  gloir  into  shame.  <®)  They 
eat  up  the  sin  of  my  people,  and  they 
*  set  tneir  heaxt  on  their  iniquity.  <^)  And 
there  shall  be,  'like  people,  like  priest : 
and  I  will  ^punish  them  for  their  ways, 
and  *  reward  them  their  doings.  ^^^^  For 
they  shall  eat,  and  not  have  enough: 
they  shall  commit  whoredom,  and  shall 
not  increase :  because  they  have  left  off 
to  take  heed  to  the  Losd. 


I  Heb-  etU  eg. 


2  Heb^  cut  <ff. 
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(11)  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine 
take  away  the  heart.  <^J  My  people  ask 
counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff 
declareth  unto  them :  for  the  spirit  of 
whoredoms  hath  caused  them  to  err,  and 
they  have  gone  a  whoring  from  under 
their  God.  (^>  They  sacrifice  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  bum  incense 
upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars 
and  elms,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good:  therefore  your  daughters  shall 
commit  whoredom,  and  your  spouses 
shall  commit  adultery.  ^^*)  •  I  will  not 
punish  your  daughters  when  they  com- 
mit whoredom,  nor  your  spouses  when 
they  commit  adulteiy:  for  themselves 
are  separated  with  whores,  and  they 
sacrifice  with  harlots:  therefore  the 
people  that  doth  not  understand  shall 
7fall. 

(^)  Though  thou,  Israel,  play  the 
harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend;  and 
come  not  ye  unto  Gilgal,  neither  go  ye 


<chap.  vi.  9).  By  a  slight  chaxu^e  in  the  punctuation  of 
the  Hebrew  we  obtain  the  interpretation,  "And  thy 
people,  O  priest,  are  as  my  adversaries."  The  position 
of  the  YOcatiTe  in  Hebrew,  and  the  absence  of  the  article, 
are,  no  doubt,  objections  to  such  a  constraction,  but 
they  are  not  insuperable,  and  the  compensating  advan- 
tage to  exegesis  is  manifest. 

(5)  The  priest's  function  is  discharge  in  the  day, 
and  the  prophet  dreams  in  the  night.  Both  will  totter 
to  their  fall. 

Thy  mother— I.e.,  thy  nation. 

(^)  For  lack  of  knowledge,  which  you,  O  priest, 
should  have  kept  alive  in  their  hearts.  Ijie  knowledge 
of  God  is  life  eternal.  (Gomp.  John  zvii.  3.)  The  Lortrs 
**  controversy  "  repudiates  tne  entire  priesthood,  as  tiiey 
had  rejected  the  true  knowledge  of  Gk>d.  They  had 
indinea  to  calf -worship,  had  been  vacillating  respecting 
Baal,  and  had  connived  at  moral  offences.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  most  commentators,  we  consider  the 
people  themselves  as  thus  addressed,  the  passage  refers 
to  the  cessation  of  the  position  of  priestho<^  which 
every  member  of  the  true  theocra^  ought  to  have 
maintained.  (Gomp.  Exod.  xix.  6.)  The  people  should 
no  longer  be  priests  to  Jehovah. 

(7*8)  The  increase  in  numbers  and  prosperity  pro. 
bably  refers  to  the  priesthood,  who,  as  they  grew  in 
numbers,  became  more  alienated  from  the  true  God. 
These  eat  up,  or  fatten  on,  the  very  sins  they  ought  to 
rebuke.  The  reference  here  may  be  either  to  the 
portion  of  sacrificial  offerings  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  priests,  or  (less  jprobably)  to  the  sin-money 
and  trespass-money  exacted  m  place  of  sin-ofEerinffs  of 
2    Ejngs  xii.  16.     (On  the  general  condition  ol  the 

5iriesthood  at  this  time,  see  W.  B.  Smith,  Prophets  of 
srael,  pp.  99—101.) 
(9, 10)  As  the  people  will  be  punished,  so  will  the 
priest.  The  latter  will  not  be  saved  by  wealth  or 
dignity.  And  I  will  visit  upon  him  his  ways  (observe 
here  the  collective  singular  in  the  pronoun),  and  cause 
his  doings   to  return  upon  him.     The  form  of  the 
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punishment  is  to  be  noticed.  The  eating  of  the  sin  of 
the  people  shall  leave  them  hungry,  and  their  licentious- 
ness shall  leave  them  childless. 

(U)  Heart.— The  whole  iimer  Bfe,  consumed  by  these 
licentious  indulgences. 

(12)  Their  stocks.— Blocks  of  wood  fashioned  into 
idols  (Heb.,  his  wood,  the  collective  singular  being 
maintained). 

Their  staff. — Gyril  regarded  this  as  referring 
to  divinations  by  means  of  rods  (Pafi^/iomMla),  which 
were  placed  upright,  and  after  the  repetition  of  in- 
cantations, allowed  to  fall,  the  forecast  of  the  future 
b^ng  interpreted  from  the  manner  in  which  they  fell. 
But  perhaps  liie  **  staff  "  may  refer,  like  the  "  stocks," 
to  the  id^  itself.  The  Ganaanite  goddess  Asherah 
was  worshipped  under  this  form. 

(13)  The  tops  of  the  hills  were  continually  chosen  for 
idolatrous  temples,  i.e.,  '*  high  places." 

Poplar — Le.,  the  white  poplar,  not  the  storax  of  the 
LXX.,  which  is  a  shrub  only  a  few  feet  high. 

Elms  should  be  "  terebinth  tree  "  {'eloA), 

(^^)  Jehovah  threatens  to  visit  no  punishment  on  the 
women  for  their  licentiousness,  because  they  are  more 
sinned  a«iinst  than  sinning. 

Saormoe  with  harlots.— Referring  to  the  sen. 
suality  of  the  religious  rites,  as  represented  by  the 
women  (q'deshoth)  who  dedicated  themselves  to  these 
impurities. 

(15)  Israel  .  •  •  Judah. — The  prophet  warns  Judah 
of  Israel's  peril,  and  perhaps  hints  at  the  apostacy  of 
some  of  her  kingfs,  as  Ahaaoah,  Joram,  and  Ahaz.  He 
returns  to  the  symbolic  use  of  the  word  **  whoredom  " ; 
and  Judah  is  exhorted  not  to  participate  in  the  idolatries 
of  Gilgal  or  the  calves  of  Bethel.  There  are  three  dif - 
f  erent  places  named  Gilgal  mentioned  in  Joshua  (chaps, 
iv.  19,  xii.  3,  and  xv.  7),  and  a  fourth  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned in  Deut.  ix.  30 ;  2  Kings  ii.  1.  The  Gilgal  here 
referred  to  is  the  first  of  these,  which  Joshua  for  a  con- 
siderable time  had  made  his  head-quarters.  In  the  days 
of  Samuel  it  acquired  some  importance  as  a  place  for 


Tlie  Divine  Judgments  against 


HOSEA,   V. 


^le  Priests  and  the  Princes^ 


up  to  •Beth-aven,  nor  swear,  The  Lobd 
liyeth.  <^®^  For  Israel  slideth  back  as  a 
backsliding  heifer:  now  the  Lord  will 
feed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a  large  place, 
f^^  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  :  let  him 
alone.  <i®) Their  drink  ^is  sour:  they 
have  committed  whoredom  continually : 
her  ^rulers  vrith  shame  do  love,  Give  ye. 
(19)  The  wind  hath  bound  her  up  in  her 
wings,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed  be- 
cause of  their  sacrifices. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  Hear  ye  this,  O 
priests ;  and  hearken,  ye  house  of  Israel; 
and  give  ye  ear,  O  house  of  the  king ; 
for  judgment  is  toward  you,  because  ye 
have  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah,  and  a  net 
spread  upon  Tabor.  <2)  And  the  revolters 
are  profound  to  make  slaughter,  ^though 
I  have  been  *a  rebuker  of  them  all.    t^)  I 


a  1  Kings  U.  S. 


I  Heb^  if  ffOM. 


2  Heb..  akiflkto. 


8  Or,  amd,  Ac 


Heb^  a  wrrtc- 


Heb>  3%«y  wVSL 
not  give. 


Or.  Their  dainga 
ufUl  not  ivffer 
them. 


know  Ephraim,  and  Israel  is  not  hid 
from  me:  for  now,  O  Ephraim,  thou 
committest  whoredom,  and  Israel  is  de- 
filed. (*)5«They  will  not  frame  their 
doings  to  turn  imto  their  God  :  for  the 
spirit  of  whoredoms  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  they  have  not  known  the 
Lord. 

<*^^  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify 
to  his  face:  therefore  shall  Israel  and 
Ephraim  fall  in  their  iniquity ;  Judah 
also  shall  fall  with  them.  (®)  They  shall 
go  with  their  flocks  and  with  their 
herds  to  seek  the  Lord  ;  but  they  shall 
not  find  him  ;  he  hath  withdrawn  him- 
self from  them.  <^>  They  have  dealt 
treacherously  against  the  Lord:  for 
they  have  begotten  strange  children : 
now  shall  a  month  devour  them  witk 
their  portions. 


sacrificial  worship  and  the  dispensation  of  justice.  Beth- 
el had  a  grand  history.  Bat  Hosea  and  Amos  call  it  by 
the  altered  name  Beth^aven  (honse  of  vanity,  or  idols), 
instead  of  BetheZ  (honse  of  Grod).  The  LXJSl.^in  Alex. 
MS.  read  On  instead  of  Aven  in  the  Hebrew,  On  being 
the  name  for  Heliopolis,  the  seat  of  snn-cnltns,  whence 
Jeroboam  may  haye  deriyed  his  calf-worship.  (See 
Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "  On.")  But  the  Vat. 
MS.  has  &9t«rfas,  in  accordance  with  the  Masoretic  tra- 
dition (similarly  AqniLi  and  Symmachos). 

(16)  Slideth  bacK. — More  correctly,  is  stvhhom  as 
a  stubborn  cow. 

Will  feed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a  large  place.— 
An  expression  of  tender  commiseration  (so  Ewald). 
But  most  commentators  understand  it  in  an  onfavonr- 
able  sense,  i.e.,  will  lead  them  forth  into  the  desolate 
wilderness,  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  or  into  the  loneliness 
that  a  lamb  would  feel  in  a  boundless  pasture. 

(17)  Ephraim*.  .  .  idols.— Theprophet  calls  on 
Judah  to  leave  Ephraim  to  himself.  The  Jewish  inter- 
preters Rashi  and  Kimchi  understand  this  as  the  appeal 
of  Jehovah  to  the  prophet  to  leave  Israel  to  her  fate,  that 
so  perhaps  her  eyes  might  be  opened  to  discern  her  doom. 

(18, 19)  The  Authorised  version  is  here  very  defective. 
Translate,  Their  carousal  hath  become  degraded ;  with 
whoring  they  whore.  Her  shields  love  shame.  A  blast 
hath  seized  her  in  its  wings,  so  that  they  are  covered 
with  shame  for  their  offerings.  **  Shields  "  mean  the 
princes  of  the  people,  as  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9.  The  fem. 
"  her  "  in  these  verses  refers  to  Ephraim,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  Hebrew  idiom.  The  change  of  person 
to  the  masculine  plural  is  characteristic  of  the  style 
of  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  storm -wind  hath  seized 
upon  her  with  its  wings — carried  her  away  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts  or  a  baffled  bird. 

V. 

The  prophet  now  addresses  himself  more  definitely 
to  the  priests  and  royal  house  of  Israel,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Pekah. 

<i)  House  of  the  king  refers  to  his  following 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan — Mizpah  on  the  east  side, 
in  Gilead,  and  Tabor  on  the  west.    They  are  singled 


out  as  being  military  strongholds,  where  the  ]prinoes  of 
the  royal  house,  with  the  apostate  priests,  exercised  their 
deadly  hold  upon  the  people,  waylaying  them,  as  birds 
and  bieasts  are  snared  in  the  mountains  of  prey.  (Comp» 
chap,  vi,  8,  9.) 

Judgment  is  toward  you.— More  accurately,  tr 
meant  for  you. 

(2)  Are  profound  to  make  slaughter.— Ewald, 
followed  recently  by  Nowack,  is  right  in  inteipreting^ 
the  Heb.  text  as  meaning,  "The  apostates  have  gono 
deep  in  iniquity.*'  In  the  last  clause  the  Authorised 
version  is  again  incorrect.  Render,  But  I  {i.e.,  JehovahV 
am  chastisement  to  them  all.  The  deceivers  and 
deceived  shall  alike  perish. 

(^)  The  margin,  ''Their  deeds  will  not  suffer 
(them),"  requires  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  them,"^ 
not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  favoured  by  the  Jewish  com. 
mentators,  Schmoller,  and  others,  but  it  is  better  tO' 
render,  with  the  Authorised  version,  They  frame  not 
their  doings,  &c.  The  knowledge  of  the  only  true  Qod, 
is  life. 

(5)  The  pride  of  Israel  may  be  either  the  true 
object  of  pride  and  boasting,  viz.,  Jehovah  Himself 
(comp.  Amos  viii.  7),  or  the  false  object  of  pride  to- 
which  they  had  yielded.  The  latter  interpretation  is- 
to  be  preferred,  and  is  supported  by  Ajnos  vi.  8. 
Arrogance  led  Ephraim,  on  numerous  occasions  in 
earlier  sacred  history,  to  resent  the  supremacy  of  Judah.. 
This  jealousy  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam  I.,, 
and  characterised  their  history  till  the  reign  of  Ahab. 
Arrogance  will  be  their  ruin  now ;  and  in  tnis  Judah  is 
represented  as  likewise  involved.  This  last  feature  is  a 
new  note  in  prophetic  utterance.  (Comp  chap.  iv.  15.) 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding  chap.  v.  as 
delivered  at  a  later  time  than  the  oracle  standing 
immediately  before  it. 

(6)  The  vain  effort  to  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
spirit  with  which  sacrifices  of  flocks  and  herds  were 
offered  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  multitude  of 
such  oblations  (Mic.  iii.  4 ;  Isa.  i.  11 ;  Ps.  xl.  6).  Ghastly 
and  revolting  results  follow  the  substitution  of  rituid 
of  any  kind  for  the  weightier  matter  of  the  law. 

(7)  Strange  children  refers  to  offspring  that 
followed  in  the  ways  of  their  mother.  (Comp.  chap.  L> 
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£phraim  and  JudaJu 


HOSEA,  VI. 


An  Exhortation  to  Eepentance, 


<8)  Blow  ye  the  cornet  in  Gibeah,  and 
the  trumpet  in  Bamah:  cry  aloud  at 
Beth-ayen,  after  thee,  O  Benjamin. 
<^^  Ephraim  shall  be  desolate  in  the  day  of 
rebuke:  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  have 
I  made  known  that  which  shall  surely  be. 
<io)  The  princes  of  Judah  were  like  them 
that  remove  the  bound  :  therefore  I  will 
pour  out  my  wrath  upon  them  like  water. 

(11)  Ephraim  is  oppressed  and  broken 
in  judgment,  because  he  willingly  walked 
after  the  commandment.  ^>  Therefore 
wUl  I  he  unto  Ephraim  as  a  moth,  and 
to  the  house  of  Judah  as  ^rottenness. 

(13)  When  Ephraim  saw  his  sickness, 
find  Judah  saw  his  wound,  then  went 


I  Or,  a  worm. 


1  Or,  to  the  Jdng  of 
Jartb :  or,  to  the 
king  that  aikovUL 
plead. 


guUty. 


a  1  Oor.  l&  4. 


Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian,  and  sent  ^to 
king  Jareb :  yet  could  he  not  heal  you, 
nor  cure  you  of  your  wound.  (^*)  For  I 
will  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a  lion,  and  as  a 
youn^  lion  to  the  house  of  Judah :  I, 
even  I,  will  tear  and  go  away ;  I  will 
take  away,  and  none  shall  rescue  him. 

(^*)  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place, 
^till  they  acknowledge  their  offence, 
and  seek  my  face:  in  their  afiUction 
they  will  seek  me  early. 

CHAPTER  VI.— <^>  Come,  and  let  us 
return  unto  the  Lord  :  for  he  hath  torn, 
and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten, 
and  he  will  bind  us  up.     ^^^  *  After  two 


Some  reference  is  involyed  to  the  oonseqaences  of 
intermarriage  with  heathen.  The  "  month  "  may  be  a 
personification  of  the  period  of  a  month  (Henderson), 
during  which  takes  place  the  now  closely  imjpending 
(perhaps  already  commenced)  inyasion  oy  Tiglath. 
pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29;  2  Chron.  ziz.  21).  This 
inyasion  was  due  in  part  to  Ahaz  having  sought  the 
add  of  Assyria  against  Pekah  and  Bezin. 

(8)  Cornet  .  .  .  trumpet.— The  two  kinds  of 
trompet  mentioned  here  are  the  cornet,  made  like  the 
i)ent  horn  of  an  animal,  and  the  long,  straight 
^metaUic  trwnpet,  used  for  sounding  an  alarm  and 
oonyoking  the  congregation  (Num.  z.  2).  Gibeah 
and  Bamah  were  lofty  hills  on  the  northern  bound- 
4hry  of  Benjamin.  From  the  parallel  passage,  Isa.  x. 
29,  we  conclude  that  Gibeah  lay  between  Jerusalem 
«ud  Bamah  (the  modem  Er  Uam),  not  isr  from 
the  road  which  passes  in  a  northern  direction  from 
Jerusalem  to  Mount  Ephraim.  A  lofty  hill,  which 
satisfies  these  conditions  (TeZ  el  Ful),  has  been  disco- 
Tered  by  Bobinson,  where  there  is  a  prospect  oyer 
almost  tne  whole  tribal  rc^on  of  Benjamin,  and  with 
this  spot  Gibeah  is  probably  to  be  identified.  Hoeea 
does  not  mention  the  metropolis,  but  he  reyeak  the 
imminent  peril  of  Jerusalem  if  these  high  towers, 
within  sight  of  her  defenders,  were  giying  the  alarm  at 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  king. 

After  thee  is  obscure.  Translate,  He  {the  enemy) 
is  behind  thee,  0  Benjamin,  the  tribe  in  which  the 
metropolis  was  situated.  This  combined  disaster  for  both 
Israel  and  Judah  is  reiterated  in  a  yariety  of  ways.  "  The 
tribes  of  Israel  '*  are  in  parallelism  with  "  Ephnim." 

(10)  The  princes  of  Judah,  such  as  Ahaz,  whose 

Pusillanimity  brought  untold  e^il  on  both  Israel  and 
udah  (2  Kings  xyL  10—18). 

Like  them  that  remove  the  bound  (land- 
mark).— A  practice  prohibited  in  Deut.  xix.  14,  and 
includedin  tne  curses  of  Mount  Ebal  (Dent,  xxyii.  17),  an 
indication  that  this  yery  legislation  existed  before  the 
time  of  the  prophet.  They  break  down  the  barrier 
between  right  ana  wrong,  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
l)etween  Jehoyah  and  Baalim. 

m  Broken  in  judgment.— The  Authorised  yer- 
sion  is  probably  right  in  this  rendering,  the  phrase 
haying  reference  to  rights  pertaining  ^  individuals. 
Interpreters  differ  as  to  the  rare  wora  tsav,  translated 
"  commandment"  It  only  occurs  in  one  other  place 
(Isa.  xxyiii  10,  13).  Ewald  regards  it  as  meaning 
''wooden  post,*'  %,e.,  their  idol,  but  this  has  no  basis 
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in  Old  Testament  usage,  though  etymologically  in- 
genious. The  majority  of  Jewish  and  modem  com- 
mentators take  it  as  meaning  the  qyil  ordinance 
of  Jeroboam,  who  demanded  the  reyerence  of  his 
subjects  for  the  calf.symbol  of  Jehoyah.  The  LXX. 
had  another  text  (sliav  instead  of  tsqv),  which  they 
render  **  yanities,"  and  are  followed  by  the  Targxun  and 
Syriac  yersion.  This  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Willingly — i.e.,  "  waywardly." 

(12)  BottenneBB.— The  Authorised  yersion  is  right 
in  this  rendering  (the  disease  caries)  rather  than  worm 
(margin).  Both  images  express  concealed  causes  of 
irreparable  destruction  which  come  suddenly  to  yiew 
when  it  is  too  laie. 

(13)  To  the  Assyrian.— Their  adyersity  leads  Eph- 
raim  to  seek  protection  from  their  formidable  foe  in  stead 
of  turning  to  the  Lord.    (On  "  Jareb,"  see  Excursus.) 

(U)  As  a  lion.— First  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes,  then 
additional  proyiuces,  and  lastly  the  whole  population, 
were  carried  away  as  in  the  teeth  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
(Comp.  Amos  iiL  6.)  Assyria  is  here  referred  to  as 
represented  by  Ti^lath-pileser.  We  might  also  quote 
from  the  inscription  oi  Sargon  in  fulmment  of  this 
prediction:  "Samaria  I  besieged;  I  captured  27,290 
people  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it ;  I  carried  captiye  " 
(George  Smith,  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  p.  125).  A 
similar  fate  oyertook  Jerusalem  in  587  B.C.,  at  the 
hands  of  Babylonia,  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4—10 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  10—16,  xxv. 
1—11). 

(15)  Tenderness  blends  with  judgment,  and  insulted 
loye  bleeds  and  hopea  The  image  of  the  lion  is 
dropped.  Jehovah  speaks  of  "  His  own  place " — 
Heayen.  He  will  cause  all  manifestations  of  His 
regard  for  them  to  cease  till  "  they  suffer  punishment, 
and  seek  my  face,"  and,  like  the  prodigal  m  the  flush 
of  a  new  morning,  will  arise  and  go  unto  the  Father. 

VI. 
This  chapter  stands  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  close  of  the  preceding.  The  words  of  imperfect 
penitence  (yerses  1—3)  are  put  by  the  prophet  into  the 
ups  of  those  who  are  in  trouble,  and  are  counting  too 
soon  on  the  boundless  compassion  of  Jehoyah.  They 
are  not  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  for  they  are 
followed  by  indignant  expostulation. 

(2)  Tlie  haste  of  the  seeming  penitents  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  hope.  They  expect  the  rapid  restoration 
of  the  national  prosperity,  prompted  by  the  abundance 
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d&jB  will  he  revive  us :  in  the  third  day 
he  will  raise  ns  up,  and  we  shall  live  in 
his  sight.  W  Then  shall  we  know,  if 
we  f oUow  on  to  know  the  Lobd  :  his 
going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning; 
and  he  shall  come  unto  us  as  the  rain,  as 
the  latter  and  former  rain  imto  the  earth. 
<*)  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  P  O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
theeP  for  your  ^goodness  is  as  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth 
away.  (^  Therefore  have  I  hewed  them 
by  the  prophets ;  I  have  slain  them  by 
the  words  of  my  mouth:  'and  thy 
judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
fortii.     <*)  For  I  desired  'mercy,  and  not 


1    Or,  mercy,  or, 
kmdrusM. 


iOT,tJUUth 
nuntt  migkt  6e, 
Ac, 


a   1  Sun.  1ft,  n; 
Eccles.    6.    I : 
Matt.  Ok  18  ft  13. 

7. 


S  Or,  like  Adam. 


4  Or,  ewHiwIno  far 
Mood. 


6  Hob.  irffA  one 
Bhoulder,  or,  to 
Shechem. 


6  Or,  enormity. 


sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burnt  offerings.  ^  But. 
they  'like  men  have  transgressed  the 
covenant:  there  have  they  dealt  trea- 
cherously against  me.  ^^  Gilead  is  a^ 
city  of  them  that  work  iniquity,  and  is 
^polluted  with  blood.  W  And  as  troops, 
of  robbers  wait  for  a  man,  so  the  com- 
pany of  priests  murder  in  the  way  ^by 
consent:  for  they  commit  ^lewdness.. 
(^^)  I  have  seen  an  horrible  thin^  in  the- 
house  of  Israel :  there  is  the  whoredom 
of  Ephraim,  Israel  is  defiled.  (^>  Also,. 
O  Judah,  he  hath  set  an  harvest  for 
thee,  when  I  returned  the  captivity  of 
my  people. 


of  the  DiTine  love,  and  Hb  response  to  the  first  touch 
of  penitence  (signified  in  chap.  v.  15). 

After  two  dutys. — A  phrase  sometimes  nsed  for  the 
second  day,  t.e.,  to-morrow. 

In  the  third  da7^.0.,  after  a  short  time.  This 
and  the  above  expression  are  not  identical  in  the  desig- 
nation of  time.  Some  Christian  interpreters  (Jerome, 
Lnther,  Pnsey)  consider  the  passage  has  sole  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  with  Calvin, 
Henderson,  Schmoller,  &c.,  we  consider  this  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  form  of  the  expression.  To  bring  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  with  no  autliority  from  the 
New  Testament  is  far-fetched  over-refinement,  and 
breaks  the  consistency  of  the  passage. 

(%  3)  Bender,  8o  that  we  shall  live  in  hie  presence, 
and  shall  know  and  strive  after  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  whose  coming  forth  is  sure,  like  the  dawn 
(another  play  on  verse  15,  ''  I  will  return  to  mv  place, 
&c.")>  eo  thai  he  may  eom^  as  the  plentiful  (gashing) 
rain  for  us,  as  the  latter  rain  (needed  for  the  ripening 
com)  which  watereth  the  earth. 

(*)  Here  ends  the  supposed  language  of  the  peni- 
tents. If  it  were  genuine,  and  accompanied  by  a  deep 
sense  of  sin,  it  would  not  be  in  vain.  But  the  prophet 
utters  the  heartrending  response  and  expostulation  of 
Jehovah,  who  bewails  the  transitory  nature  of  their 
repentance. 

Tour  goodness  .  .  • — Better  rendered.  Your  love 
(to  me)  is  like  the  morning  cloud  (which  promises  rain, 
and  does  not  give  it ;  like  the  dew  (or,  "  morning  mist ; " 
see  Note,  chap.  xiv.  5),  which  early  goeth  away,  vanish- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  summer  day — your  tears  leaving 
you  parched  and  dried  as  before. 

(5)  The  LXX.  render.  Therefore  I  have  mowed  down 
their  prophets ;  but  this  would  destroy  the  parallelism, 
in  which  "prophets"  correspond  to  "words  of  my 
mouth."  The  sense  is,  I  have  shun  them  by  the 
announcement  of  deserved  doom. 

Thy  judgments  .  .  . — An  error  has  crept  here 
into  the  Masoretic  text  from  which  the  LXX.  and  other 
ancient  versions  are  free.  The  mistake  consists  in 
misplacing  an  initial  letter  as  a  final  one.  Translate,  My 
judgment  shall  go  forth  as  the  light,  clear,  victorious, 
and  beneficent.  (Comp.  the  language  of  Ps.  xxxvii.  6 
and  Isaiah  Ixil  1,  2.) 

(8)  Meroy. — Better  rendered,  love.  This  passage 
is  rchly  sustained  by  our  Lord's  adoption  of  its  teach- 


ing (Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7).  Mark  xiL  33  shows  that 
accoraing  to  even  Old  Testament  teaching,  the  moral 
ranks  arove  the  ceremonial,  that  ritual  is  valueless 
apart  from  spiritual  conformity  with  Divine  will. 

00  Critics  differ  much  as  to  the  interpretation  of  thi» 
verse.  The  marginal  rendering  supplies  the  strongest 
meaning.  Grod  made  a  covenant  with  Adam,  and 
promised  him  the  blessings  of  Paradise  on  condition  of 
obedience.  He  broke  the  condition,  transgressed  the 
covenant,  and  was  driven  from  his  Divine  home.  So 
Israel  had  violated  all  the  terms  on  which  the  goodly 
land  of  conditional  promise  had  been  bestowed.  For 
the  other  references  to  Adam  in  the  Old  Testament 
see  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7 ;  Job  xxxi.  33.    (See  Excurstu.) 

(8)  Polluted  .  .  .—More  accurately,  h'etrodden  (or 
foot-tracked)  toith  blood  We  infer  from  Jud^.  x.  17 
that  there  was  a  town  called  Gilead  east  of  the  Jordan,, 
distinct  altogether  from  Mizpah  (identified  by  many 
with  the  city  of  refuge  Bamoth-Gilead),  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  notices  in  Eusebius  and  CyriL  Murder 
in  a  "city  of  refuge"  adds  to  the  horror.  On  the 
murderous  propensities  of  the  GUeadites  see  2  Kings 
XV.  25. 

W  Should  be  rendered.  As  a  robber  lies  in  wait,  so 
the  company  of  priests  murder  on  the  road  to  Shechem; 
yea,  they  execute  the  plot.  Shechem,  charged  with 
historic  mterest  (Grenesis  to  Judges),  is  also  a  citv  of 
refuge,  a  Leviticai  city,  on  the  r^kd  to  Bethel,  wnere 
the  priests  of  the  calves  resided.    (Comp.  chap.  v.  1.) 

(10)  House  of  Israel.— This  phnse  means  llphndnt 
and  Judah  subsequentlv  discriminated.  The  "  horrible 
thing  "  refers  to  polluting  idolatry.  This  peculiar  word 
occurs  again  in  Jeremiah.  According  to  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  the  reciter  hesitates  before  pro- 
nouncing the  "  horrible  thing  **  which  grated  through 
his  teeth. 

(11)  An  harveBt.— The  harvest  is  not  of  joy,  but 
of  sorrow  and  affliction,  befalling  Judah,  like  Israel, 
for  her  sins :  a  contrast  to  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  the  season  when  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
celebrated  (Deut.  xiL  13—16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Ps.  cxxvi. 
5,  6).  In  regard  of  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  when 
I  turn  the  captiritv  of  my  people,"  it  is  best  to  unite 
it  with  the  succeeding  chapter.  (So  Ewald,  Beuss,  &c.) 
Some  writers  (as  recently,  Nowack)  explain  the  Hebrew 
word  for  captivity  by  a  different  etymolcnjy,  and  her& 
interpret  "  destiny,*'  or  "  fate."  The  fnfl  turning  of 
the  captivity  cannot  be  realised  till  Ephraim  and  Judah 
accept  the  Christ 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— Ci)  When  I  would 
liaye  healed  Israel,  then  the  iniquity 
of  Ephraim  was  discovered,  and  the 
^wickedness  of  Samaria :  for  thej  com- 
mit falsehood ;  and  the  thief  cometh  in, 
and  the  troop  of  robbers  'spoileth  with- 
out. <^)  And  they  *  consider  not  in  their 
hearts  that  I  remember  all  their  wicked- 
ness :  now  their  own  doings  have  beset 
them  about;  they  are  before  my  face. 
(3)  They  make  the  king  glad  with  their 
wickedness,  and  the  princes  with  their 
lies.  (^)  They  are  all  adulterers,  as  an 
oyen  heated  by  the  baker,  ^who  ceaseth 
'from  raising  after  he  hath  kneaded  the 
dough,  until  it  be  leavened.  W  In  the 
day  of  our  kmc  the  princes  have  made 
him  sick  ^wim  bottles  of  wine;  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  scomers. 


1  Heb^  <v(te . 
S  Heb^  9trippttk. 
8  Heb^  tag  %U  to. 


4   Or.   ths  raiaer 


5  Or,  JtcmvaklMg. 


6  Or.  vitk  htat 
through  wime. 


T  Or,ttpptUd. 
8  Hebn  tfrtiMtd. 
acb.6.8w 


wPor  they  have  ^made  ready  their 
heart  like  an  oven,  whiles  they  lie  in 
wait:  their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night ; 
in  the  morning  it  bumeth  as  a  flaming 
fire.  <^  They  are  all  hot  as  an  oven^ 
and  have  devoured  their  judges;  all 
their  kings  are  fallen :  there  ia  none 
among  them  that  caUeth  imto  me. 

^  Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself 
among  the  people ;  Ephraim  is  a  cake 
not  turned.  ^^^  Strangers  have  devoured 
his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not: 
ea,  gray  hairs  are  ^here  and  thereupon 
im,  yet  he  knoweth  not.  ^®>  And  the 
'pride  of  Israel  testifieth  to  his  face : 
and  they  do  not  return  to  the  Lobi> 
their  God,  nor  seek  him  for  all  this. 
(^^)  Ephraim  also  is  like  a  silly  dove 
without  heart :  they  call  to  Egypt,  they 
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VIL 

This  oracle  is  probably  in  the  befl^inning  of  Hoshea's 
reign,  and  deals  ezclnsiYely  ^ith  tne  condition  of  the 
northern  kingdom. 

(1)  Translate,  When  Iheallgrael  (referring  to  a  ces- 
sation in  the  attacks  of  the  menacing  foe,  or  to  such  a 
thrill  of  finer  feeling  as  that  which  is  recorded  in  2 
Ghron.  xxyiii.  8 — 15),  then  ia  revealed  the  iniquity  of 
Ephraim  and  the  wickedness  of  Samaria,  thaJt  they 
commit  falsehood.  Samaria  here  sustains  the  same  re- 
lation to  Israel  that  Jerosalem  does  to  Jndah,  and  it  is 
the  Yei7  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  whole  country. 

(2)  Have  beset  them  about.— The  wicked  deeds 
of  the  nation  crowded  around  them  as  witnesses  to  re- 
veal their  treason  against  JehoYah. 

(8)  Glad. — The  evil  awakens  no  alarm,  but  rather 
sympathy  and  gladness,  in  the  breasts  of  their  kings 
and  rulers,  who  are  ready  to  f oUow  suit  in  all  deeds  of 
▼iolence. 

W  Bender,  eeaaeth  heating  from  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  till  its  leavening.  Tne  baker  is  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the 
smouldering  fire  being  ted  on  camel's  dung  and  the 
like  fuel,  except  when  he  is  obliged  to  occupy  himself 
with  preparing  the  dough  for  budng — an  apt  image  of 
the  incessant  burning  rage  of  lust  and  yiolence. 

(5)  Following  the  hint  of  the  LXX.  and  otiier  Yer- 
sious,  the  rendering  of  which  is  based  on  a  slightly 
different  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew,  we  prefer  to 
trauslate,  the  day  of  our  king  the  princes  have  hegtm 
unth  the  glowing  {or  fever)  of  wine — i.e.,  the  carousal 
of  the  princely  retinue  in  celebration  of  the  sovereign's 
eoronation^day  (or  birthday)  commences  at  an  early 
hour,  significant  of  monstrous  excess.  (Gomp.  Acts  ii. 
15.)  There  is  bitterness  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
"our"  before  "king."  Otherwise  we  must  render, 
have  made  tliemsehes  ill  toith  the  fever  of  wine 
(tiie  Authorised  yersion  is  here  inaccurate).  The  last 
clause  is  obscure;  probably  it  means  "he  (ie.,  our 
king)  hath  made  common  cause  with  scomers,"  and 
is  boon-companion  of  the  dissolute  and  depraved. 
(Comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  1.) 

(0)  Bender,  Yea,  they  draw  nigh  together.  Like  an 
oven  in  their  heart  with  their  wiles.     Their  baker 


sleepeth  aXL  the  night,  Ac.  The  metaphor  of  yerse  4  is 
resumed.  The  baker,  haying  left  his  dough  to  become 
leayened  and  his  fire  to  smoulder,  can  afford  to  sleep. 
The  baker  may  mean  the  eyil  passion  which  has  been 
raging.  Indeed,  Wiinsche  and  SchmoUer,  by  a  slight 
change  of  punctuation,  obtain  the  rendering  "  their 
anger,'*  instead  of  "  their  baker,"  which  is  supported  by 
the  Targum  and  Syriac  yersion.  After  the  murderous 
plots  and  carousal,  the  conspiracy  ripens  with  the  day ; 
then  will  come  the  outburst  of  yiolence. 

(8)  Cake  not  turned.— Beferring  to  the  destruc 
tiye  effect  of  foreign  influences.  Ephraim  was  con. 
sumed  by  the  unhallowed  fire  of  Baal- worship,  with  all 
its  passion  and  sensualism — a  cake  burnt  on  one  side  to 

•  a  cinder,  and  on  the  other  left  in  a  condition  utterly  un- 
fit for  food.  So  the  actiyity  of  foreign  idolatries  and 
f oreiKn  alliances,  and  the  consequent  unfaithfulness  to 
Israel's  God,  are  the  nation's  ruin. 

(9)  Have  devoured.— The  past  tense  may  refer  to 
the  inyasions  of  Tiglath-pileser.  Both  Egypt  and  As- 
syria had  come  to  regard  Israel  as  the  earthen  pipkin 
lietween  iron  pots.  These  strangers  haye  deyourea  his 
strength — i.e.,  he  has  less  power  to  resist  aggression, 
less  treasure,  less  land,  smaller  population.  The  signs 
of  senility  are  upon  him.  "  Grey  hairs  are  his  passing 
bell."  He  is  under  sentence  of  death,  and  knoweth  it 
not. 

(10)  See  Note  on  chap.  y.  5. 

(11)  Silly  dove. — ^^o  creature  is  less  able  to  defend 
itself  than  the  doye,  which  files  from  the  bird  of  prey 
to  the  net  of  the  fowler.  In  this  powerful  metaphor 
we  haye  a  political  allusion.  King  Hoshea  is  called 
Ausih  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Haying  usurped 
the  throne  after  the  murder  of  Pekah,  he  "  purchased 
his  recognition  as  king  of  Israel  by  giving  a  large 
mresent  to  the  Assyrian  monarch"  (730  B.C.).  (See 
txeo.  Smith,  ul«»yrta— S.P.C.K.)  But  while  Hoshea 
was  sending  tribute  to  Assyria  he  was  secretly  coauet- 
ting  with  £gypt.  The  alliimce  between  Egypt  ana  the 
king  of  Israel,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xyIL  4,  took  place 
later,  aft  3r  Tiglath-pileser's  death,  and  led  to  Israel's 
ruin.  Ou  the  other  nand,  many  commentators  (Ewald, 
Nowack,  &c.)  refer  the  allusions  of  this  yerse  to  the 
reign  of  Menahem. 

Without  heart.— Better,  without  understanding. 
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go  to  Assyria.  <^)  When  they  shall  go, 
I  will  spread  my  net  upon  them ;  I  will 
bring  them  down  as  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven;  I  will  chastise  them,  as  their 
congregation  hath  heard.  <^^)  Woe  unto 
them !  for  they  have  fled  from  me : 
^destruction  unto  them!  because  they 
have  transgressed  against  me :  though  I 
have  redeemed  them,  yet  they  have 
spoken  lies  against  me.  (^^)And  they 
have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their  heart, 
when  they  howled  upon  their  beds :  they 
assemble  themselves  for  com  and  wine, 
and  they  rebel  against  me.  (^)  Though 
I  ^hare  bound  and  strengthened  their 
arms,  yet  do  they  imagine  mischief 
against  me.  (^^J  They  return,  hut  not  to 
the  most  High :  they  are  like  a  deceit- 
ful bow :  their  princes  shall  fall  by  the 


1  HebitjioCL 


ac. 
clr.  700. 


2  Or.  c>«toiMJ. 
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sword  for  the  *rage  of  their  tongue: 
this  shaU  be  their  derision  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

CHAPTER  Vin.— <i)  flfe^  the  trumpet 
to  ^thy  mouth.  He  shall  come  as  an 
eagle  against  the  house  of  the  Lobd, 
because  they  have  transgressed  my 
covenant,  and  trespassed  against  my 
law.  (^)  Israel  shall  cry  unto  me.  My 
Qod,  we  know  thee.  ^^^  Israel  hath  cast 
off  the  thing  that  is  good:  the  enemy 
shall  pursue  him.  <^>  They  have  set  up 
kings,  but  not  by  me :  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not:  of  their 
silver  and  their  gold  have  they  made 
them  idols,  that  they  may  be  cut  off. 
<^)  Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee 
off ;  mine  anger  is  kindled  against  them : 


W  When  they  shall  go.— Best  rendered,  Whefnr 
ever  they  go,  &c.  The  ultimate  rain  produced  by  this 
poliey  of  dependence  on  foreign  states  and  of  donble- 
deamig  intrigue  was  even  at  this  early  stage  foreseen 
by  the  prophet,  and  portrayed  under  the  simile  of 
Jehovah  s  net  snaring  the  unwary  bird. 

As  their  congregation  hath  heard.— Should 
be,  according  to  the  report  to  their  assembly — i.e.,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  near,  perhaps  from  Hosea  him- 
sell  The  threatenings  of  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  xxvi. 
14-39;  Dent,  xxviii.  13—68,  xxxii.  15—35)  find  their 
echoes  here. 

(18)  Red.— The  word  thus  translated  is  used  of  the 
wandering  flight  of  birds,  and  arises  naturaliy  out  of 
the  images  employed  in  verses  11  and  12. 

(13)  Though  I  have  redeemed.  —  Should  be. 
Though  I  would  fain  redeem  them :    an    impressiye 

{>icture  of  all  the  insults  to  longsuffering  Divine 
ove. 

U^)  Cried  •  •  •  Howled — God  discriminates 
between  a  heart-cry  to  Him,  and  a  howl  of  despair, 
resembling  the  yell  of  a  wild  beast.  A  howl  upon 
their  bed  is  not  a  sob  of  true  repentance. 

They  assemble  themselves.— To  supplicate  Je- 
hovah  for  fruitful  harvests.  This  rendering  is  sup. 
ported  by  several  eminent  authorities.  Others  follow 
£wald  in  translating, "  they  excite  themselves  "  with  der- 
vish-like devices  and  cries.  The  LXX.  render  with 
gr^t  force,  *•  they  cut  themselves."  (pomp.  1  King^ 
xviii.  28;  Dent.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xvi.  6.)  This  is  based  on 
a  slightly  different  reading,  contained  in  some  of 
Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  MSS.,  which  is  not  im- 
probably the  right  one.  The  charge  is  that  all  their 
simulated  penitence  is  to  secure  physical  comforts,  not 
to  show  conformity  with  the  Divme  will. 

(15)  Bound.— Should  be  instructed,  God  has  im- 
parted skill  and  power  to  fight  their  enemies. 
(Comp.  Ps.  czliv.  1.)  So  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  often 
Blighted  by  its  recipients. 

(1^)  Like  a  deceitfld  bow.— Religious  observance 
has  the  appearance  of  a  bow  with  the  arrow  on  the 
string,  apparently  aimed  at  some  object,  but  the  string 
being  slack,  the  aim  is  diverted. 

The  "raving  insolence  of  their  tongue  "  maymean  the 
boasts  that  were  made  of  the  friendship  of  XLing  She- 


haka  of  Egypt,  who  made  Israel  his  tool.  In  the  land 
of  Egypt  thev  would  thus  become  objects  of  derision. 
(Comp.  Isaiah's  warning  to  his  counti^^en,  chap.  xzx. 
1—8.) 

vin. 

A  continuation  of  the  same  indictment  along  a  new 
line  of  illustration.  Jehovah  bids  the  prophefc  put  the 
trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blow  a  shrill  blast,  announcing 
the  approach  of  oisaster. 

(1)  Eagle.— The  image  of  swiftness  (Jer.  iv.  13, 
xlviiL  40).  So  Assyria  shall  come  swooping  down  on 
Samaria,  to  which  Hosea,  though  with  some  irony, 
gives  the  name  "  House  of  Jehovah,"  recognising  that 
me  calf  was  meant  to  be  symbolic  in  some  sense 
of  Israel's  GK>d.  (See,  however,  Note  on  chap. 
ix.16.) 

(2)  Should  be  rendered,  To  me  they  cry,  My  Ood,  we 
know  Thee,  we  Israel. 

(3)  Csst  off.— Jehovah's  reply  to  Israel's  hollow  re- 
pentance. The  word  "cast  off"  means  a  scornful 
loathing  of  what  is  putrescent  or  obscene.  "The 
thing  i£at  is  good "  is  me  name  of  God,  which  is  the 
salvation  of  Israel  (Aben  Ezra). 

(*)  Set  up  kings.- It  is  possible  that  the  prophet 
alludes  to  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  a 
whole.  Though  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Trib^  received 
Divine  sanction  (1  Kings  xi.  9 — 11),  it  was  obviously 
contrary  to  the  Divine  and  prophetic  idea  which  associ- 
ated the  growth  of  true  religion  with  the  line  of  David 
(chap.  iiL  5).  But  it  is  best  to  regard  the  passage  as 
referring  to  the  short  reigns  of  usurpers  and  to  the 
foul  murders  which  disgraced  the  annals  of  the 
northern  kingdom  since  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 
Jehovah  repudiates  all  participation  in  their  anarchy. 

Knew  it  not. — Should  be,  knew  them  not — ^viz., 
the  gold  and  silver  splendours  wherewith  Israel  had 
adorned  its  apostacy. 

(5)  Thy  calf  .  .  .  hath  oast  thee  off.— Rather, 
is  loaihsom^.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  scorn  of  this 
outburst  The  last  clause  should  be  rendered,  How 
long  are  ye  unable  to  attain  purity  ?  The  attribution 
of  consuming  fire  to  Gk>d  is  not  peculiar  to  the  prophet 
(Comp.  Heb.  xii.  29.) 
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HOSEA,  IX. 


to  Come, 


liow  long  will  it  he  ere  thej  attain  to 
innocency  ?  <®^  For  from  Israel  woe  it 
also :  the  workman  made  it ;  therefore 
it  is  not  Ood :  but  the  calf  of  Samaria 
shall  be  broken  in  pieces.  ^  For  thej 
have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap 
ihe  whirlwind :  it  hath  no  "^  stalk :  the 
bud  shall  yield  no  meal :  if  so  be  it 
yield,  the  strangers  shall  swallow  it  up. 
(^>  Israel  is  swallowed  up :  now  shall 
they  be  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  vessel 
wherein  is  no  pleasure.     ^®^  For  they  are 

fone  up  to  Assyria,  a  wild  ass  alone  by 
imself :  Ephraim  hath  hired  ^lovers. 
^^^^  Yea,  though  they  hare  hired  amon^ 
the  nations,  now  will  I  gather  them,  and 
ihey  shall  *  sorrow  a  little  for  the  bur- 


1    Or, 
eom. 


s  Heb^  lOMf. 


s  Or.tavta. 


4  Or,  In  tfe«  McH- 
Mia    9f  mint 
offtrirngt  tkey. 


den  of  the  king  of  princes.  <^^^  Because 
Ephraim  hath  made  many  altars  to  sin, 
altars  shall  be  unto  him  to  sin.  <^>I 
hare  written  to  him  the  great  things  of 
my  law,  hut  they  were  counted  as  a 
strange  thing.  (^)  *They  sacrifice  flesh 
for  the  sacrifices  of  mine  offerings,  and 
eat  it;  hvi  the  Lord  accepteth  them 
not;  now  will  he  remember  their 
iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins :  they  shall 
return  to  E^pt.  ^*^  For  Israel  hath  for- 
gotten his  Maker,  and  buildeth  temples ; 
and  Judah  hath  multiplied  fenced  cities: 
but  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  his  cities,  and 
it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof. 

CHAPTER  rX.— W  Rejoice  not,  O 


(^)  It  is  best  to  abandon  the  Masoretic  punctuation, 
and  translate,  For  it  (ie.,  the  calf)  is  from  Itrciel  (not 
of  Divine  origin) ;  as  for  it,  an  artificer  made  U,  and  U 
is  no  god.  Yea,  the  calf  of  Samaria  shall  he  shattered 
io  fraamenis  (literally,  hecom^  splinters  or  fine  dust). 

{^)  Wind  .  .  .  whirlwind.— The  great  law  of 
Divine  retribution,  the  punishment  for  sin  bein|^  often 
a  greater  facility  in  sinning — ^indifference  to  wd  be- 
coming enmity,  forgetf ulness  of  duty  or  truth  becominjg^ 
violent  recoil  from  both.  "  Wind  expresses  what  is 
empty  and  fruitless,  and  the  pronoun  ''it"  refers,  in  ac- 
coraiuioe  with  the  metaphor,  to  such  unproductive  seed. 

It  hath  no  stalk. — ^Not  even  incipient  prosperity, 
•as  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  11.  "  The  growth  shall 
^eld  no  grain/'  as  we  might  express  the  play  of  words 
in  the  Hebrew. 

(8)  Vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure— ie.,  worth- 
less (oomp.  Jer.  xlviiL  38 ;  Ps.  xxxL  13 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20) ; 
A  vessel  devoted  to  vilest  uses,  or  smashed  up  as 
worthless. 

(9)  Gk>ne  up  to  Assyria.— The  word  thus  trans- 
lated is  elsewhere  used  for  "going  up"  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vu.  11.)  WHd  ass  is 
the  image  of  untamed  waywardness  (Job  zxxix.  5,  seq,) 
it  is  described  by  Wetzstein  as  inhabiting  the  steppes, 
a  creature  of  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  long  ears  and  no 
horns,  and  a  head  resembling  a  gazelle's.  Its  pace  is 
so  swift  that  no  huntsman  can  overtake  it.  It  is 
fleldom  seen  alone,  but  in  herds  of  several  hundreds. 
From  Jer.  ii.  24  we  infer  that  the  animal  wanders 
alone  after  the  object  of  its  lust.  Israel,  like  a  solitary 
wild  ass,  seeks  strange  loves,  courts  strange  alliances. 
On  the  last  clause,  see  Ezek.  xvi  32 — 34.  Ephraim 
pays  abnormally  for  her  own  shame. 

(10)  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  verse.  Much  depends  on  the 
reference  of  the  word  "  them."  We  prefer  to  regard 
it  as  referring  to  Ephraim  rather  than  to  the  nations 
(i.e,,  Assyria  and  Egypt).  Bender,  I  voiU  gather  them 
(Israel)  together,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  may  delay 
(this  translation  approved  by  Ewald,  WUnsche,  and 
Simson)  to  render  the  trUmte  hurden  due  to  the  king 
cf  princes  (i.e.,  the  Assyrian  monarch).  "  Grather 
them  together,"  t.6.,  in  restraint,  so  tliat  they  cannot 
roam  so  wildly,  seeking  help  (Ewald).  This  accords 
with  chaps,  ii.  8,  9,  iii.  4.  Such  non-payment  of  tribute 
actually  occurred  a  few  years  later  (2  Kings  xviL  4). 


Others  render  it :  I  will  nther  these  nations  (of  the 
East)  round  about  her  to  look  scornfully  on  her  ruin, 
and  they  shall  sorrow  a  little  (used  ironically)  at  the 
imposition  of  the  king  of  the  princes. 

(n)  Many  altars.- Multiplication  of  altars  was 
condemned  in  the  law  (Dent.  xii.  5  seq,).  The  narra- 
tive  in  Josh.  xxii.  shows  that  unity  of  altar  and 
sanctuary  was  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  nation. 
The  last  clause  should  be  rendered,  he  had  altars  for 
sinning.  The  worship  of  Grod.was  degraded  into  the 
sensuous  approaching  Baal-worship.  In  the  first  clause 
sin  equals  transgression,  in  the  laat  transgression  plus 
guilt  andperiL 

(12,  IS)  The  rendering  should  be,  thowh  I  write  for 
him  a  multitude  of  my  precepts.  The  tense  *'  I 
write"  is  imperfect,  and  represents  the  continuous 
process — the  prophetic  teaching  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law.  In  the  wild  lust  for  a  foreign  religion  the 
pure  and  spiritual  Mosaic  worship  and  the  religious 
influence  oi  prophecy  had  been  forgotten.  It  seemed 
something  "  strange ; "  as  Christ's  cross  and  daima 
have  been  accounted  strange  by  so-called  Christians. 

(IS)  They  sacrifloe  flesh  .  .  .—Should  be,  "They 
sacrifice  the  sainrifices  of  my  gifts — ^flesh,  and  eat  it. 
Clear  reference  to  the  Mosaic  institute.  Ye  shall  ^o 
back  to  Egypt,  says  the  prophet,  and  there  learn  a^ain 
the  bitter  lessons  of  tne  past— either  the  positive 
return  to  Egypt  or  the  diaastrous  hankering  after 
Egyptian  alliances. 

(14)  Temples.- The  word  here  used  for  temple  is 
used  sixty  times  for  Jehovah's  temple.  The  buuding 
of  these  temple-palaces  was  a  distinct  sin  against  the 
unity  of  the  Gbahead. 

Judah  hath  multiplied  fenced  cities.  — 
Referred  to  by  Sennacherib,  in  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  campaign  of  701  B.c. :  "  Forty-six  of  his 
(Hezekiah's)  strong  cities,  fortresses  ...  I  besieged,  I 
captured."  These  were  erected  by  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4).  With  the  allusions  to 
Israel's  temples  (palaces)  compare  Amos  iii.  11, 15. 

IX. 

It  is  now  harvest  and  vintafle-time — the  period  of 
annual  vintage  festivals,  as  at  Snechem  and  Shiloh,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  villages  gathered.  The  corn 
is  being  reaped,  the  wine-press  is  trodden,  and  the  vats 
are  ovOTflowing.    But  behmd  this  bright  picture  there 
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HOSEA,  IX. 


Captivity  o/IsraeL 


Israel,  for  joj,  as  other  people :  for  thou 
hast  gone  a  whoring  from  thj  God, 
thou  hast  loved  a  *  reward  ^upon  every 
cornfloor.  <2)The  floor  and  the  *  wine- 
press shall  not  feed  them,  and  the  new 
wine  shall  fail  in  her.  (^)  Thev  shall 
not  dwell  in  the  Lobd's  land;  but 
Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt,  and 
they  shall  eat  unclean  thingB  in  Assyria. 
W  They  shaJl  not  offer  wine  offerings  to 
the  LoBD,  neither  shall  they  be  pleasing 
unto  him  :  their  sacrifices  shall  be  unto 
them  as  the  bread  of  mourners;  all  that 
eat  thereof  shall  be  polluted :  for  their 
bread  for  their  soul  shall  not  come  into 
the  house  of  the  Loan.     ^*)  What  will 


a  Jer.44.17. 
1  Or,  in,  fto. 
S  Or.  wtiufat, 
S  Hebt  ipoiU 


4  Or.  ikebr  tOver 
$k<M  bedeaired, 
the  nettle,  Ac 


5  Helx,  the  deetn. 


6  Beh., mono/ the 
tpirU. 


7  Or,  Offohui. 


ye  do  in  the  solemn  day,  and  in  the  day^ 
of  the  feast  of  the  Lobd  P  W  For,  lo^ 
they  are  gone  because  of  ^destruction  r 
Egypt  shall  gather  them  up,  Memphis 
shall  bury  them :  ^*the  pleasant  places 
for  their  silver,  nettles  shall  possess 
them:  thorns  shall  he  in  their  taber- 
nacles. (^  The  days  of  visitation  are 
come,  the  days  of  recompence  are  come; 
Israel  shall  know  it:  the  prophet  is  a 
fool,  *the  spiritual  man  is  mad,  for  the 
multitude  of  thine  iniquity,  and  the 
great  hatred*  <®)  The  watchman  of 
Ephraim  was  with  my  God:  hut  the 
prophet  is  a  snare  of  a  fowler  in  all  his 
ways,  and  hatred  ^in  the  house  of  his 


looms  to  the  prophet's  gaze  a  sombre  backgronnd. 
This  and  the  lolTowing  two  chapters,  which  form  a 
connected  whole,  containis  another  outburst  of  prophetic 
denunciation  of  the  follies  of  idolatrous  Israel.     -> 

(1)  For  joy.— Better,  to  exultation.  **  The  harlot's 
hire  on  every  corn-floor"  expresses  in  bold  imagery  the 
prophet's  scorn  for  the  idolatrous  corruption  ox  the 
people.  The  bounteous  ^eld  of  the  harvest  is  called 
the  "  harlot's  hire,"  which  lures  Jehovah's  faithless 
bride  to  worship  the  false  deity  from  whose  hands  these 
gifts  were  supposed  to  come.  The  people's  momen- 
tary prosperity  is  attributed  to  their  idols.  (See  chap. 
11.12;  Jer.  xliv.  17— 19.) 

(2)  Winepress. — Read  vnne-vat  (with  margin),  into 
which  the  tirosh,  new  wine  ("  grape- juice "),  flowed 
from  the  winepress.  (Gomp.  Isa.  v.  2.)  For  "fail  in 
her  "  read  deceive  her,  with  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

(S,  4)  Canaan,  the  land  of  Jehovah,  is  holy,  Assyria 
imholy  (Amos  vii.  17),  where  there  was  no  temple  or 
sacred  ordinances.  Since  meat  was  not  a  divinely 
sanctioned  food,  except  in  connection  with  a  Jehovah 
festival,  it  became  in  the  land  of  exile  unclean.  This 
became  true  in  the  eyes  of  Hosea  of  all  eating.  *'  In 
the  family  everv  feast  was  a  Eucharistic  sacrifice" 
(W.  B.  Smith,  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
pp.  235  and  287).    (Gomp.  Ezek.  iv.  13.) 

(*)  Offer — i.e,,  pour  out  as  a  libation.  A  better  ren- 
dering is  to  be  obtained  by  abandoning  the  Hebrew 
accentuation :  And  their  sacrifices  wUl  not  he  plectsing 
to  Him ;  it  shall  he  to  them  as  hread  of  sorrow — i.e., 
funeral  food,  which  defiles  for  seven  days  those  who 
partake  of  it.  Another  reference  to  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion  (Deut.  xxvi.  14) — Yea,  their  hread  is  for  their 
appetite  (i.e,,  only  for  hodily  sustenance),  U  cometh  not 
to  Jehovah*s  house  as  a  sacred  offering.*  These 
verses  show  that  Hosea  did  not  consider  the  worship 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  as  in  itself  illegid. 

(9  See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  11. 

W  Translate,  Behold  if  they  have  gone  from  the 
desolation  (t.6.,  Palestine  laid  waste  by  the  invader), 
Egypt  shall  gather  them,  Memphis  hury  them — 
Memphis,  the  vast  city  and  necropolis  of  Ptah,  where 
Apis  and    Ibis,  kings    and  men,   lay  by  thousands 


*  Kuenen  ^bbert  Lecture,  p.  312)  pnypoeee  an  alteration  in 
the  text,  whereby  the  paralleUJBm  beoomes  more  harmonious 
and  the  oonstmction  dmpler.  He  then  renders,  **The7  shall 
pour  no  libation  of  wine  to  Jehovah,  and  shall  not  lay  out  their 
sacriflces  before  Him :  as  food  eaten  in  mourning  is  their  food." 
This  agrees  better  with  chap.  ill.  I. 


mummied,  the  religious  shrine  of  Egyptian  faith  in  the- 
under. world,  from  which  Israel  haa  been  emancipated 
at  the  Exodus. — Hiere  is  a  lonaingfor  their  silver  (i.e,, 
they  shall  long  for  the  silver  left  behind  concealed  in. 
their  desolate  land.^-T^  thistle  shall  possess  them,  the 
thorn  shall  he  in  their  tents,  Hosea  prophesies  an 
exile  to  Egypt  after  the  anticipated  invasion.  That 
many  exiles  took  refuge  in  Egypt  in  721  B.C.,  after  the 
great  overthrow  of  the  northern  kingdom  (as  in  the 
case  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah),  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  (Comp.  chap.  viii.  13  and  verse  3  above ;  see- 
chap,  xi.  5,  Note.) 

Co  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  should  be  translated 
Crazed  is  the  prophet,  mad  the  inspired  one,  hecause 
of  the  multitude  of  thy  iniquity,  wnUe  persecution  is 
increased.  The  prophet  is  crazed  either  in  the 
depraved  public  opinion  that  Hosea  scomfuUy  describes, 
or,  he  is  oriven  inad,  distracted,  by  the  persecutions  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  The  latter  is  more  probable. 
(Gomp.  the  following  verse.)  Other  commentators^ 
inclucung  Maurer  andHitzig  (preceded  by  Jerome  and 
many  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  expositors)  take  the 
words  for  prophet  in  this  verse  as  signifying  "false 
proDhet,"  and  would  connect  the  clauses  thus : — "Israel 
shall  recognise  that  the  prophet  (who  prophesied  good 
to  them)  IS  a  fool,  the  inspired  one  a  madman,  bemuse 
of,"  &c.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew  for 
"  inspired  one  "  {ish  haruach)  can  bear  this  unfavour- 
able sense,  with  the  definite  article  affixed  (comp.  1  Kings 
xxii.  21,  Heb.);  so  Nowack.  The  passage  is  very 
difficult,  and  no  decisive  superiority  can  be  claimed  for 
any  rendering  yet  proposed. 

i^)  Prophet. — ^Many  hold  that  here  (as  in  the  previous 
verse)  this  word  is  usea  in  a  bad  sense  (false  prophet), 
and  standing  contrasted  with  **  the  watchman  of  Eph- 
raim" (or  true  prophet,  Hosea  himself,  Jer.  vi.  17  r 
Ezek.  iii.  17).  They  would  render : — "  The  watchman  of 
Ephraim  is  with  my  God."  But  the  verse  is  capable 
ox  an  altogether  cUlfferent,  and,  on  the  whole,  more 
satisfactoi^  interpretation :  Ephraim  is  a  lier-in'Wait,in 
conflict  with  my  Ood.  As  for  the  prophet,  the  fowler's 
snare  is  in  all  his  ways.  (Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  34,  35.)' 
There  is  persecution  in  the  hotue  of  his  Ood.  The* 
objection  to  this  rendering  lies  in  this  use  of  the 
Hebrew  Hm  (**  in  conflict  with  ").  But  the  word  mieht 
be  read  'am,  **  people  "  (comp.  liXX.  on  2  Sam.  i.  2) : 
"Ephraim,  the  people  of  my  Gk>d,  is  a  lier-in-wait '* 
— a  thought  full  of  pathos,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
main  idea  of  this  prophecy. 
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God.  W  They  have  deeply  cormpted 
ihansdvesj  as  in  the  days  of  'Gibeah: 
therefore  he  iidll  remember  their  iniquity, 
he  will  visit  their  sins. 

(^^)I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the 
wilderness ;  I  saw  your  fathers  as  the 
firstripe  in  the  fig  triee  at  her  first  time : 
hut  they  went  to  *Baal-peor,  and  separa- 
ted themselves  unto  that  shame;  and 
their  abominations  were  according  as 
they  loved.  <">  As  for  Ephraim,  weir 
glory  shall  fly  away  like  a  bird,  from 
tibe  birth,  and  from  the  womb,  and  from 
the  conception.  (^>  Though  they  bring 
up  their  children,  yet  mil  I  oereave 
them,  that  there  shall  not  he  a  man  left : 
yea,  woe  also  to  them  when  I  depart 
from  them !  (^)  Ephraim,  as  I  saw 
Tyrus,  is  planted  in  a  pleasant  place : 
but  Ephmim  shall  bring  forth  his 
children    to    the    murderer,      (i*)  Give 


a  Jiids.ULia. 


bNmn. 


iBehyfkateatieth 


e  eh.  IS.  11. 


iB.eh^tktd$Hn9. 


iOtt  a  vine  empty 
ina   the   fntU 
vhiehitoiveth. 


them,  0  Lobd:  what  wilt  thou  give? 

five  them  a  ^miscarrying  womb  and  dry 
reasts.  ^^^  All  their  wickedness  'is  in 
Gil^l :  for  there  I  hated  them :  for  the- 
wickedness  of  their  doings  I  will  drive 
them  out  of  mine  house,  I  will  love  them 
no  more :  all  their  princes  are  revolters. 
^^)  Ephraim  is  smitten,  their  root  ia 
dried  up,  they  shall  bear  no  fruit :  yea,, 
though  tiiey  bring  forth,  yet  will  I  slay 
even  'the  heloyed  fruit  of  their  womb. 

(17)  My  God  will  cast  them  away,  be- 
cause they  did  not  hearken  unto  him  t 
and  they  shall  be  wanderers  among  tha 
nations. 

CHAPTER  X.— (1)  Israel  w 'an  empty- 
vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  him- 
self :  according  to  the  multitude  of  hia 
fruit  he  hath  increased  the  altars ;  ac- 
cording to  the  goodness  of  his  land  the  j 


W  For  the  reference  to  Gibeaih,  see  Judg.  xix. 

(10)  Grapes  in  the  wilderness.— Bich  dfthities 
to  the  desert  traveller.  So  had  Jehovah  regarded  His 
people  at  the  commencement  of  their  national  history 
m  tne  wilderness. 

Firstripe. — The  early  fig  that  ripens  in  Jnne, 
while  the  rest  come  to  mato^tj  about  Angnst  (Isa. 
zxviii.  4 ;  Micah  vii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  2). 

Baal-peor  was  the  place  where  Moabitic  idolatry 
was  practised.  This  neat  disgrace  had  bnmed  itself 
into  their  national  traditions  and  literature  (Num  zxv. ; 
Dent.  iv.  3;  Ps.  cvi.  28-^1). 

Shame.— 'Heb.  boaheth  was  a  euphemism  for  Baal. 
Observe  that  names  ending  in  "  -bosheth  '*  (Ish-bosheth, 
&c.)  are  replaced  by  the  older  forms  in  "  -baal "  in 
1  Ghron«  Kender  the  last  clause,  they  have  become 
ahaminaiions  like  their  love  (i.e„  Baal). 

W  From  the  birth  .  .  .—Or  rather,  ao  that  there 
ehaU  be  tm  childbirth,  nor  pregnancy,  nor  conception 
-«n  ascending  climax.  Progeny  Was  the  glory  of 
ancient  Israel  (Gen.  zxii.  17 ;  Deut.  vii.  13,  14 ;  Ps. 
cxxvii.  5 ;  Prov.  xvii.  6). 

0S>  The  LXX.  su^^gest  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
our  text.  They  ren&r  "  Ephraun,  even  as  I  saw,  gave 
their  children  for  a  prey,"  The  reference  to  Tyre  is 
very  obscure.  Some  would  render  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "  meadoV  by  "  resting-place,"  and  interpret,  "  I 
look  on  Ephraim  even  as  I  look  on  Tyre,  planted  in  a 
sure  resting-place."  The  impregnable  fortress  of  l^rre 
was  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  days  of  Hosea.  Simi- 
larly Samaria  was  a  stronghold  which  was  able  to 
resist  prolonged  sieges.  (Comp.  Isaiah's  gn^phic  words : 
Isa.  xxviii.  1 — i,  and  Amos  vi.  1) — "  Yet  Epnraim  shall 
bring  forth  sons  to  the  murderer,"  i.e.,  in  the  impend- 
ing overthrow  and  massacre,  721  B.c. 

(14)  Better  universal  childlessness  than  that  the  off. 
spring  should  be  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fate.  Com- 
pare this  with  our  Lord's  words :  "  Blessed  are  the 
Wren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare,"  &e. 

(15)  G-ilgal. — On  GUgal  as  a  seat  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, see  chap.  iv.  15.  "  My  house  "  here,  and  in  chap, 
viii.  1  ("  Jehovah's  house  "),  is  interpreted  by  Wunsche 
and  Nowack,  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  to  mean 


the  "  holy  land,"  Canaan.  This  interpretation  is  con» 
firmed  by  the  use  of  the  Assyrian  word  Bitu,  corre* 
spending  to  the  Hebrew  beth  "house."  The  term 
seems  to  have  blended  the  conception  of  a  people  and 
the  territory  they  occupied.  (See  Schrader,  Aetltn- 
schriften  vnd  das  alte  Testament,  p.  540,  where  th» 
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reminded 

by  the  word  "  house "  of  the  domestic  episode  (chaps, 
i. — ^iii.):  Ephraim,  like  an  adulterous  wue,  is  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  (comp.  chap.  iiL  4),  and  is  no 
longer  Jehovah's  people  (chap.  i.  9). 

(16)  They  shall  bear  no  firuit.— Ephraim,  whose 
verv  name  signifies  fruitfulness. 

(17)  Wanderers. — Strangely  confirmed  from  Assv- 
rian  monuments  and  the  entire  subsequent  history  of  the 
bulk  of  Israel ;  and  Israel  stUl  wanders,  not  coaJescins^ 
with  any  nation,  unless  they  lose  their  ancient  faith 
by  corruption  into  idolatry,  or  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.   (See  Pusey.) 

X. 
(1)  Empty  in  the  English  version  is  wrong,  hein^ 
inconsistent  with  what  follows.  (Comp.  Laa.  and 
Yulg.)  Bead  hucuriant  The  metaphors  of  the  vintage 
(comp.  also  Qen.  xlix.  22,  and  Introduction  to  chap,  ix.) 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  Wiinsche 
has  powerfully  iUustoited  this  wild  strong  growth  of 
Israel  as  compared  with  Judah.  Joash  prevailed  over 
Amaziah,  ana  plundered  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xiv. 
12 — 14).  Jeroboam  II.  extended  his  power  as  far  as 
Hamath  (2  Kings  xiv.  23—25).  The  kingdom  had 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Syria,  and  had  become  insolent 
as  well  as  idolatrous.  The  last  clause  should  be  ren. 
dered,  The  more  abundant  his  fruit,  the  more  he 
increased  altars ;  the  fairer  his  Umd,  the  fairer  the 
BaaLmOars.  On  "Baal-pillars,"  see  W.  B.  Smith, 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  248,  425. 
(Comp.  ix.  1  and  ii.  5.)  Misapprehending  the  cause 
of  their  temporal  prosperity,  and  wilfully  ignoring 
Jehovah's  forbearance  and  love,  they  attributed  their 
mercies  to  the  grace  of  Baal,  and  multiplied  idolatrous 
shrines  (see  Bomans  ii.  4.) 


MoTB  TUfroof 


HOSEA.  X. 


and  Hvreaiening* 


hare  made  goodly  ^images.  <^  *  Their 
heart  is  divided;  now  shall  they  be 
found  faulty:  he  shall  ^break  down 
their  altars,  he  shall  spoil  their  images. 
<'>  For  now  they  shall  say,  We  have  no 
king,  because  we  feared  not  the  Lord  ; 
what  then  should  a  king  do  to  us? 
<*)  They  have  spoken  words,  swearing 
falsely  in  making  a  covenant:  thus 
judgment  springeth  up  as  hemlock  in 
the  furrows  of  the  field.  ^5)  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Samaria  shall  fear  because  of 
the  calves  of  Beth-aven :  for  the  people 
thereof  shall  mourn  over  it,  and  ^the 
priests  thereof  ihobt  rejoiced  on  it,  for 
the  glory  thereof,  because  it  is  departed 
from  it.  (^)  It  shall  be  also  carried  unto 
Assyria  for  a  present  to  ^king  Jareb : 
Ephraim  shall  receive  shame,  and  Israel 
slmll  be  ashamed  of  his  own  counsel. 
<^  A$for  Samaria,  her  king  is  cut  off  as 


I  Hcb.,  itohiM,  or, 
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S  Or.  H«  katt  di- 
vided their  heart. 
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B.G. 

dr.  740. 


4  Or,  Chemarim. 


a  ch.  &  UL 


5  Heb..  the  foot  of 
the  water. 


b  Isa.  3.  I9j  Luke 
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6  Or.  vhen  I  ehaU 
bind  tkem  for 
their  two  trane- 
freeaiooMt  or,  I'n 
their  two  hamta- 
tUme. 


7  Hob.,  the  beautif 
of  her  neck. 


e  Jer.  4.  s. 


the  foam  upon  *the  water.  (®)  The  high 
places  also  of  Aven,  the  sin  of  Israel, 
shall  be  destroyed:  the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars; 
'and  they  shall  say  to  the  mountains, 
Cover  us ;  and  to  the  hills.  Fall  on  us. 

(^)  O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned  from  the 
days  of  Gibeah :  there  they  stood :  the 
battle  in  Gibeah  against  the  children  of 
iniquity  did  not  overtake  them.  ^^^)  It  is 
in  my  aesire  that  I  should  chastise  them; 
and  the  people  shall  be  ^thered  against 
them,  *  when  they  shall  oind  themselves 
in  their  two  furrows.  (^)  And  Ephraim 
t8  a8  an  heifer  that  is  taught,  and  loveth 
to  tread  out  the  com  ;  but  I  passed  over 
upon  7 her  fair  neck:  I  will  make 
Ephraim  to  ride;  Judah  shall  plow,  and 
Jacob  shall  break  his  clods.  <*^^  Sow  to 
yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in 
mercy ;  'break  up  your  fallow  ground: 


(2)  Their  heart  is  divided  is  the  rendering  of  the 
XiXX.,  Raschi,  Aben-Ezra,  and  most  ancient  versions. 
Bnt  modem  expositors  prefer  to  translate  "  Their  heart 
is  treacherous  {emoothy^  The  rest  of  the  verse 
shonld  run  thus : — Now  ahdU  they  suffer  punishment. 
He  shall  break  {the  horns  of)  their  aUars;  he  shall 
destroy  their  piUars, 

(?)  To  us. — Better,  a«  for  a  king,  what  wiU  he  do 
for  us  ?  The  prophet  having  witnessed  a  succession  of 
Israelite  kines  overthrown,  and  anarchy  as  its  conse- 
quence, predicts  yet  another  time  of  confusion  and 
helplessness,  a  full  vindication  of  the  threatenings  of 
ihe  prophet  Samuel.    (Comp.  1  Sam.  viiL  19.) 

W  Judgment — i.e.,  Divme  judgments  shall  prevail 
not  as  a  blessing,  but  as  a  curse ;  not  as  a  precious 
harvest,  but  as  a  x>oi8onous  plant  (poppj  or  hemlock)  in 
"the  ridges  of  the  field. 

(5)  It  is  hard  to  express  the  sarcastic  force  and  con- 
oentrated  scoff  of  the  original :  "  calves,''  literally, 
^he  calves,  the  feminine  form  to  express  contempt, 
the  plural  in  allusion  to  the  scattered  worship  in 
3iumerous  shrines  throughout  Israel  (or,  perhaps,  a 
jfluralis  majestaiis  of  mockery).  The  next  clause 
should  read  thus: — For  it  (pei^s.  pronoun,  referring 
to  the  alt  par  eoceeUenoe  of  the  chief  seat  of  worship  at 
Bethel,  here  degraded  into  Bethaven),  people  mov/rn 
because  of  it,  and  its  priests  tremble  because  ofU.  (^e 
word  for  "  priests,"  hemarim,  means  iJways  idolatrous 
priesthood. 

(^  Translate,  Even  thai  (i.e.,  the  calf)  shall  be 
carried  (in  triumphant  state)  to  Assyria,  an  offering  to 
King  Jareb.  (See  chap,  v.  13,  Excursus.) 

<7)  Foam  •  .  .  water.— One  of  the  most  striking 
images  in  the  prophecy.  The  word  qetseph,  rendered 
"foam" — Speakers  Commentary  reads  "bubble** — 
properly  si^iifies  "  chip  "  or  "  fragment."  Translate : 
JAke  a  chip  on  the  waters^  surface.  The  king  is  tossed 
on  the  ragmg  seas  of  political  life  like  a  helpless  frag- 
ment. Such  was  the  instability  of  the  throne  of  Israel 
at  this  period.     (Gomn.  chap.  xiii.  II.) 

(8)  Aven. — On  Beth- Aven,  see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  15. 
The  "  thorn  and  thistle  "  are  part  of  the  first  cnrse  upon 
apostate  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  18),  and  the  prophet  not  only 


predicts  utter  ruin  for  king  and  calf,  temple  and  shrine, 
out  the  future  desolation  which  shoula  conceal  idL 
Meanwhile,  the  people  shall  desire  death  rather  than 
life.  The  awful  words  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse 
are  used  by  our  Lord  concerning  the  terrors  of  the 
impenitent  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  30),  and 
twice  bv  St.  John  (Bev.  vL  16,  ix.  6),  to  denote  the 
extremity  of  despur. 

(9)  O  Israel  .  .  .  Gibeah.— Thou  didst  commence 
thy  obscene  transgressions  long  before  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom  of  Behoboam,  even  at  Gibeah.  Gibeah 
is  emblematic  of  gross  and  cruel  sensuality,  in  allusion 
to  Judges  xix.  20,  just  as  Sodom  is  used  for  unnatural 
vice. 

There  they  stood.— Or  rather,  remained  sin- 
ning after  the  same  manner.  The  rest  of  the  verse 
should  be  rendered,  Shall  there  not  overtake  them  in 
Chheah  (used  mystically)  the  war  made  against  the 
wicked  ?  (Comp.  Judges  xx.)  But  Dr.  Pusey  and 
others  take  it  categoricaJly,  implying  that  though  the 
exterminating  war  against  the  men  of*  Gibeah  did  not 
overtake  them,  and  has  not  yet,  it  shall  now,  and  soon. 
But  the  former  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred. 

(10)  Translate  (see  Margin;  so  Jerome),  When  I 
desire,  I  will  chastise  them,  and  peoples  shall  be 
gathered  against  them,  when  I  chastise  them  for  their 

*two  iniquities  (i.e.,  the  two  calves  which  had  heem 
the  source  of  heresy  and  treason  against  Jehovah). 

(11)  Heifer. — Translate,  Ephraim  is  a  trained  heifer, 
which  loves  to  thresh.  Here  the  idea  may  be  that  ^h- 
raim  loves  the  easy  and  free  work  of  treading  out  the 
com,  and  so  becomes  fat  and  sleek ;  or  the  act  of  tread- 
ing and  threshing  may  point  to  the  rough  treatment 
which  Ephraim  hsa  in  ner  pride  dealt  out  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  enemies.  But  the  former  interpretation  is 
more  probable.  The  verse  should  continue  to  read 
thus : — And  I  passed  by  the  fairness  of  her  neck  (to 
arrest  her  self-indulgence).  I  wUl  harness  Ephraim 
for  riding — i.e.,  I  will  cause  a  rider,  Assyria,  to  take 
possession  of  her,  and  she  shall  be  bound  in  un- 
welcome toil  to  do  the  bidding  of  another. 

(^)  In  their  despair  come  some  characteristic  gleams 
of  hope  on  the  desolation;    the  eternal   law  which 
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of  Past  Btessinga^ 


for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lobd,  till  he 
come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you. 
(13)  Ye  hare  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have 
reaped  iniquity;  ye  have  eaten  the 
fruit  of  lies :  because  thou  didst  trust 
in  thy  way,  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
mighty  men.  <i*)  Therefore  shall  a  tu- 
jxvait  arise  among  thy  people,  and  all 
thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shal- 
man  spoiled  *Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of 
battle :  the  mother  was  dashed  in  pieces 
upon  her  children.  ^^  So  shall  Beth-el 
do  unto  you  because  of  ^your  great 
wickedness :  in  a  morning  shall  the  king 
of  Israel  utterly  be  cut  off. 

CHAPTEE  XI.— (1)  When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  ^called 


a  S  Kin.  ta  SI  A 
1ft.  1& 


1  Heb..  the  eva  0/ 
your  eviL 


b  Matt  S.  1& 


s  Heb.,  Ufl  up. 


my  son  out  of  Egypt.  W  As  they  called 
them,  so  they  went  from  them :  they 
sacrificed  unto  Baalim,  and  burned  in- 
cense to  graven  images.  ^3)  j  taught 
Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by 
their  arms ;  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
healed  them.  W  I  drew  them  with 
cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love :  and 
I  was  to  them  as  they  that  ^  take  off  the 
yoke  on  their  jaws,  and  I  laid  meat  imto 
them. 

^^^  He  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of 
Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his 
king,  because  they  refused  to  return. 
(^)  And  the  sword  shall  abide  on  his 
cities^  and  shall  consume  his  branches, 
and  devour  themy  because  of  their  own 
counsels.     ^  And  my  people  are  bent  to 


makes  reaping  a  oonseqnence  of  sowing  will  still 
apply.  The  mercy  of  God  will  be  the  harvest  of  a 
sowing  to  the  Spirit.  (Comp.  Gid.  vi.  8;  Bom.  viii. 
7 — 13 ;  and  Micak  vi.  8.)  The  very  soil  of  the  sonl  is 
fallow  and  nnbroken.  Break  it  up,  seek  Jehovah,  and 
He  will  come  as  never  bef ora  Tms  momentary  rift  in 
the  storm-dond  shows  the  li^ht  behind  it. 

(13)  Thy  way.— By  a  sli^t  change  of  the  Hebrew 
word  thus  rendered  it  acquires  the  sense,  thy  chariots,  a 
reading  followed  by  the  TiXX.  and  Ewald,  Kuinol,  and 
Nowack.  It  establishes  a  good  parallelism,  and  har- 
monises with  prophetic  teaching  (chap.  xiv.  3 ;  Isa.  ii.  7). 
The  Masoretic  text  gives,  however,  a  fine  meaning. 

W  Then  comes  tne  crash  of  the  thnnder-peal.  The 
prophet  seems  to  hear  the  advance  of  the  invading  army, 
and  see  the  fall  of  Samaria's  fortress. 

Shalman. — The  references  in  the  margin  are  not  to 
the  same  historic  event.  The  allusion  is  very  obscure. 
Schrader  {KeUinschriften,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  440 — 2)  suggests 
two  theories:  one  that  it  refers  to  an  episode  m  the 
campaign  of  Shalmaneser  III.  to  the  "  ceaar  country  " 
(Lebanon),  in  775  B.C.,  or  to  Damascus  in  773.  He 
might  then  have  penetrated  into  the  Transjordanic 
country,  and  destroved  Arbela,  near  Pella  (Beth-arbel). 
The  other  theory,  that  we  have  here  a  mention  of  the 
Moabitish  king  Salmanu,  whose  name  occurs  in 
Tiglath4>ileser's  inscription,  is  far-fetched  and  impro- 
bable. On  the  other  hand,  Geiger,  following  the  hint  of 
Jerome,  identifies  Shalman  with  Zalmunna  (Judges 
viii.  18 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  The  kind  of  barbarity 
here  referred  ,to  is  illustrated  by  2  Kings  viii.  12 ;  Ps. 
cxzzvii.  8,  9. 

(15)  King  .  .  .  Cut  oflT.— The  close  of  the  kingdom 
(721  B.C.),  already  more  than  once  referred  to  (comp. 
verse  7),  is  here  prophesied.  Translate,  8o  shaU  He  do 
to  you  at  Bethel, 

In  the  morning. — Should  be,  in  the  early  morning 
Hoshea  was  utterly  cut  off,  leaving  neither  root  nor 
branch. 

XI. 

d)  Comp.  chap.  iz.  10  and  Exod.  iv.  22,  23.  In  this 
context  there  cannot  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Christ,  for 
obstinate  conduct  and  rebellion  would  thus  be  involved 
in  the  prediction.  It  is  true  that  Matt.  ii.  15  quotes  the 
passage  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  true  Son  of 
€rod  was  also  submitted  in  His  youth  to  the  luurd  school- 


ing of  a  cruel  exile.  The  calling  out  of  Egypt  of  the 
Messiah  gave  a  new  indication  of  the  cyclical  character 
of  Hebrew  history.  The  passage  helps  us  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  formula,  **  that  it  might  be  f ul- 
fiUed,"  Ac. 

(2)  As  they  (t.6.,  the  prophets)  oaUed  them,  bo 
they  (Israel)  went  from  them.~Sought  to  avoid  the 
voice  and  presence  of  the  men  of  God. 

(^)  Reaa,  Yet  is  U  not  I  who  guided  Ephraim's  steos, 
taking  him  by  hie  arme.  There  is  a  beautiful  parallel 
to  this  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10,  11. 

Knew  not  .  .  • — ^This  obtuseness  to  the  source  of 
all  mercies — the  refusal  to  recognise  the  true  origin  in 
Divine  revelation  of  those  ideas  which,  though  they 
bless  and  beautify  life,  are  not  recognised  as  such  re- 
velation, but  are  treated  as  "  the  voice  of  nature,"  or 
"development  of  humanity,"  or  "dictum  of  human 
reason  " — is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  deadly  sins 
of  modem  Christendom.  The  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nise the  Divine  Hand  in  "creation,"  "literature," 
"  history  "  takes  the  opposed  forms  of  Pantheism  and 
Pyrrhonism.  To  each  oi  these  the  prophet's  words  apply. 

(♦)  Cords  of  a  man. — In  contrast  with  the  coras 
with  which  unmanageable  beasts  are  held  in  check. 
Israel  is  led  with  "  bands  of  love,"  not  of  compulsion. 
Render  the  last  clause.  And  gently  towards  them  gave 
I  food  to  eat,  expressing  the  tenderness,  delicacy,  and 
condescension  of  his  personal  regard. 

(^)  It  is  best,  with  Ewald,  to  take  the  two  clauses  as 
interrogative.  Shall  he  not  return  into  the  land  of 
Egypt  7  And  shall  not  the  Assyrian,  &c.  ?  (See  Notes 
on  cnaps.  viii.  13,  x.  3 — 6.    Comp.  also  verse  11.) 

Return— i.e.,  to  God. 

(®)  The  rendering  of  the  English  version  is  here 
incorrect.  Render,  Then  shall  the  sword  be  bran^ 
dished  amid  his  cities,  and  utterly  destroy  his  princes. 
The  word  for  "  princes  "  is,  literally,  bars,  the  heroes, 
leaders,  or  defenders  of  the  state  being  aptly  called 
barriers,  or  bulwarks.  Analogous  metaphors  frequently 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  such  is  tne  interpretation 
of  the  Targum. 

(7)  No  imagery  is  used,  as  of  unfaithful  wife,  recal- 
citrant heifer,  or  furnace-piling  baker,  but  homely 
literal  commonplace.  The  people  were  called  by  suffi- 
cient means  to  the  highest  worship,  but  they  were  bent 
on  the  lowest. 
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The  Divine  Mercy, 


SOSxjAy    XII.  Ephraim,  JudaJi,  a7id  Jacob  Reproved, 


backsliding  from  me :  though  they  called 
them  to  the  most  High,  ^none  at  all 
would  exalt  him. 

<®)  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  P 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how 
shall  I  make  thee  as  "  Admah  ?  how  shall 
I  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  mine  heart  is 
turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are 
kindled  together.  W  i  will  not  execute 
the  fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I  will  not 
return  to  destroy  Ephraim  2  for  I  am 
God,  and  not  man ;  the  Holy  One  in  the 
midst  of  thee :  and  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  city,  do)  They  shall  walk  after  the 
Lord:  he  shall  roar  like  a  lion:  when  he 
shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  tremble 
from  the  west.  W  They  shall  tremble 
as  a  bird  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  out 
of  the  land  of  Assyria  :  and  I  will  place 
them  in  their  houses,  saith  the  Lobd. 


1  Heb^  ioatiker 
theyexaiUd  not. 


a  Oen.  10.94;  Amos 
4.11. 


1  Or.foUh  the  moat 
holy. 


S  Hcb.,  visit  ftpon. 


b  Gen.  S.  M. 


4  Heb.,  foiu  a 
prince,  ur,  be- 
haved kimteif 
princety. 


e  Gen.  8S.  24. 


d  Gen.  85. 0.  la 


^)  Ephraim  compasseth  me  about  with 
lies,  and  the  house  of  Israel  with  deceit: 
but  Judah  yet  ruleth  with  God,  and  is 
faithful  ^with  the  saints. 

CHAPTER  XIL—(i)  Ephraim  feedeth 
on  wind,  and  foUoweth  after  the  east 
wind :  he  daily  increaseth  lies  and  deso- 
lation; and  they  do  make  a  covenant 
with  tixe  Assyrians,  and  oil  is  carried 
into  Egypt.  (^>  The  Lord  hath  also  a 
controversy  with  Judah,  and  will  ^punish 
Jacob  according  to  his  ways ;  according 
to  his  doin^  will  he  recompense  him. 

<^)  He  took  his  brother  *by  the  heel  in 
the  womb,  and  by  his  strength  he  ^^had 
power  with  Grod :  (*)  yea,  he  had  power 
over  the  angel,  and  prevailed :  he  wept, 
and  made  supplication  unto  him :  he 
found  him  in  "^Beth-el,  and  there  he 


(S)  In  the  depth  of  despair  the  prophet  delivers  him- 
self  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  Hebrew 
prophecy.  On  the  darkest  dond  gleams  the  bow  of 
promise.  A  nation  so  much  beloved  as  Israel  cannofc 
be  destroyed  by  Him  who  has  fostered  it  so  tenderly. 
As  the  prophet  loved  his  faithless  bride,  so  Jehovah 
continued  to  love  BAb  people.  The  "  how  P  "  of  this 
verse  expresses  the  most  extreme  reluctance.  Admah 
and  Zeboim  were  cities  of  the  plain  destroyed  with 
Sodom  and  Gbmorrah,  which  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  type  of  irremediable  catastrophe.  (Gomp.  Isa.  i.  9, 
xiii.  19 ;  Matt.  x.  15.) 

Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me. — ^Better, 
against  me — a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling.  Divine 
compassion  pleads  with  Divine  justice. 

(^)  This  sublime  passage  is  remarkable  as  drawing 
illustrations  from  human  emotions,  and  yet  repudiating 
all  human  weakness.  It  suggests  a  hint  of  Divine 
mercy  in  its  greatness,  and  of  Divine  justice  too,  which 
shows  how,  both  being  alike  infinite,  they  can  adjust 
themselves  beyond  the  power  of  human  experience  and 
imagination. 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee  is 
such  a  blending  of  justice  and  mercy. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  city. — So  ancient 
versions.  "  Enter  '* — £.«.,  as  a  destroyer.  (Comp.  verse 
6.)  But  many  commentators  interpret  the  Hebrew  h*tr 
0*  into  the  city ")  to  mean  in  wrath.  This  is  pre- 
lerable. 

00)  Bender,  They  ehaU  go  up  after  Jehovah^  who 
roars  as  a  lion  ;  yea,  he  shall  roar  so  that  the  children, 
&c.  Lions  accompanied  Egyptian  monarchs  to  the 
battle-field.  Bead  the  picturesque  description  of 
Bameses  IL  in  his  battle  witii  the  Elieta,  by  George 
Ebers  in  Uarda.  "  West "  means  the  coast  and  islands 
of  the  Levant. 

Tremble — ue,,  come  with  an  awe-stricken  joy  to 
the  voice  of  the  Divine  summons. 

(^)  Will  place  them.—Better,  will  cause  them  to 
dwell.  The  prophetic  word  looks  beyond  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  gathering  together 
of  some  from  east  and  west,  from  all  the  pluses  where 
they  are  hidden  in  exile  under  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  the  broader  and  g^rander  accomplishment  will 
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satisfy  and  more  than  fulfil  the  yearnings  of  the 
spiritual  Israel. 

(^)  Should  stand  as  the  first  verse  of  chap.  xiL,  just 
as  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  rest  of  the  prophecy 
appears  as  a  distinct  composition,  a  new  commence- 
men,  of  judgment  and  incrimination,  followed  at  last 
by  one  more  utterance  of  Divine  promise. 

The  rendering  of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  in  the 
English  version  was  that  of  the  Jewish  scholars  who 
saw  here  a  reference  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  but  it  is 
opposed  to  the  mention  of  the  "controversy  with 
Judah"  in  chap.  xii.  3.  Accordingly,  the  rendering 
adopted  by  Ewafd,  Wiinsche,  Nowack,and  others,  is  more 
probable : — "  And  Judah  still  roves  unbridled  towards 
God,  and  towards  the  faithful  Holy  One,"  Judah's 
inconstancy  beine  contrasted  wiUi  the  faithfulness  of 
Grod.  The  pluru  form,  the  Holy  Ones,  may,  like  the 
plural  forms,  Elohlm,  Adonim,  susgest  personalities 
within  the  substance  of  deity.  Tke  LaX.  seem  to 
indicate  that  we  have  not  the  right  Hebrew  text  here. 

XII. 

0)  East  wind. — Gomp.  Isa.  xxvii.  8  and  Job  xxvii 
21.  On  the  latter  x>assage  Wetzstein  remarks : — "  This 
wind  is  more  frequent  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
when,  if  it  continues  long,  the  tender  vegetation  is 
parched  up,  and  a  year  of  famine  follows.  jBoth  mai^ 
and  beast  feel  sicldy  while  it  prevails."  Hence,  that 
which  is  unpleasant  and  revolting  in  Ufe  is  compared 
by  Orientals  to  the  east  wind.  Tne  idea  expressed  by 
the  east  wind  here  is  the  same  as  in  Job  xv.  2,  com. 
bining  the  notions  of  destructiveness  and  emptiness. 
The  covenant  with  Assyria  refers  to  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  Hoshea.  Covenants  with  Assyria,  and  pre- 
sents to  Egypt  were  to  Hosea  curses  in  msguise.  (See 
Note  on  chap,  vii  II.) 

(2)  Jacob  refers  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

(8.*)  Had  power.  —  Should  be,  strove.  Prayers 
and  tears  were  the  weax>ons  used  in  the  memorable 
struggle  for  pardon,  reconciliation,  peace  in  the  self- 
conquest  as  well  as  the  Gk)d-conque8t  which  was 
achieved.  "At  Bethel  He  (Jehovah)  found  him 
(Jacob)"  not  once  only,  but  on   repeated   occadons 


^n  ExhcrUUion 


HOSEA,  XII. 


to  Repentance. 


«pake  with  us ;  ^^  eyen  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts ;  the  Lobd  is  his  'memorial. 
<*>  Therefore  turn  thou  to  thy  God :  keep 
mercy  and  judgment,  and  wait  on  thy 
God  continually. 

^  He  is  ^s,  merchant,  the  balances  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand:  he  loveth  to 
^oppress.  W  And  Ephraim  said,  Yet  I 
am  become  rich,  I  have  found  me  out 
substance :  ^m  all  my  labours  they  shall 
find  none  iniquity  in  me  ^that  were  sin. 
<^)  And  I  that  am  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d  from 
the  land  of  Egypt  will  yet  make  thee  to 
<lwell  in  tabernacles,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  solemn  feast.  ^^^^  I  have  also  spoken 
by  the  prophets,  and  I  have  multiplied 


1  Or,  CoMuoi, 

t  Or,  daee<«e. 

S  Or,  all   my   la- 
boHTS  guffice  me 
not:  be  shall 
hare    imtusJb- 
Hient  0/  int^tci^ 
in  whtnn  U  nn. 

4  Heb..  whML 

5  Heb.,  by  the 
hand, 

6  eta.  4. 15  Ac ».  Uw 
e  Gen.  S8.  s. 

d  Gen.  28.  SO,  tt. 

«  Bx.  U.  50.  51  ft 
1S.S. 

IMMM. 

7  Heb^  blood*. 


visions,  and  used  similitudes,  'by  the 
mrniBtry  of  the  prophets.  ^^^>I«  th^e 
iniquity  in  Gilead?  surely  they  are 
yanity:  they  sacrifice  bullocks  in  'Gil- 
gal;  yea,  their  altars  are  as  heaps  in 
the  furrows  of  the  fields. 

(12)  And  Jacob  ^'fled  into  the  country 
of  Syria,  and  Israel  'served  for  a  wife, 
and  for  a  wife  he  kept  sheep.  <^'>  'And 
by  a  prophet  the  Lord  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet  was  he 
preserved.  <^*^  Ephraim  provoked  him 
to  anger  *most  bitterly :  therefore  shall 
he  leave  his  ^blood  upon  him,  and  his 
reproach  shall  his  Lord  return  unto 
him. 


<Gen.  xxviii.  11,  zxxv.  l),aiLd  in  the  subsequent  liistorj 
-of  the  children  of  Israel. 

(5)  Iiord  Gk>d  of  hosts.— See  Gheyne's  Itaiah, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  11, 12,  and  Nowack's  commentary  on  this 
passage.  Probably  the  hosts  were  the  stars  which 
were  conceived  of  as  celestial  spirits  standing  upon  or 
above  Jehovah's  throne  in  Micaiah's  vision,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  (1  Kings  xxii.  19).  These 
3xe  to  be  identified,  in  all  probability,  with  the  sons  of 
God  (Gen.  vi.  2),  described  in  Job  i.  6  as  presenting 
themselves  in  council  before  Jehovah.  In  Fs.  ciii.  21 
they  are  described  as  God's  ministers ;  also  in  Ps.  civ. 
4,  quoted  in  Heb.  i.  7. 

aIs  memorial — i.e.,  his  name.  ( See  Notes  on  Exod. 
iii.  15,  yi.  3.)  Jehovah — Le.,  the  self -existent  One  who 
nevertheless  came  into  personal  relations  with  Israel. 

(«)  Therefore .  .  .  —More  correctly.  But  do  thou 
return  to  thy  OocL  There  is  an  implied  contrast 
hetween  the  patriarch  and  his  degenerate  descendants 
in  the  days  of  Hosea. 

<7)  He  is  a  merchant.— The  vivid  and  fierce  light 
of  the  prophet's  words  is  obscured  in  the  Engush 
version.  The  rendering  "he  is  a  merchant "  originates 
from  the  fact  that  Canaan  (rendered  "merchant")  is 
often  used  predominantly  of  PhoBnicia,  and  Canaanites 
of  Phoenicians,  the  gpreat  trading  race  (Isa.  xxiii.  11 ; 
Job  xl.  30).  Translate :  As  for  Canaan,  in  hit  hand 
are  false  halan^ies.  He  loves  cheating.  The  descen- 
dants of  Canaan  (the  son  of  Ham,  the  abhorred  son  of 
Noah)  became  in  their  whole  career  a  curse  and  a  bye- 
word  in  every  religious  and  ethical  sense.  The  princes 
of  T^re,  the  mercnandise  of  PhoBuicia,  were,  perhaps, 
tlien  in  the  prophet's  mind.     (Comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.) 

Moreover,  the  prophet  hints  that  Ephraim  had  im. 
bibed  Phoenicia's  love  of  gain  and  habits  of  unscrupu- 
lous trade.  The  literature  of  this  period  contains  fre- 
quent references  to  these  tendencies  in  Israel  (Amos  ii. 
4,  viii.  5 ;  Micah  vi  10). 

(8)  Translate,  And  Ephraim  saith,  Surely  I  have 
become  wealthy ;  I  have  gotten  ms  substance  (i,e.,  by 
legitimate  means,  not  robbery) :  aU  my  earnings  bring 
me  not  guilt  as  would  be  sin  {i.e.,  requiring  expiation). 
Such'a  coarse  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  such  glorying  in 
the  innocence  of  the  entire  process  by  which  it  has 
l)een  obtained,  has  its  parallel  in  the  moral  position 
of  the  Laodicean  Church,  rebuked  by  our  Lord 
(Rev.  iii.). 

(0)  Tabemaoles.— The  prophet  here  speaks  of 
Israel's  moral  restoration  under  the  form  of  a  return 


to  "  the  old  ideal  of  simple  agricultural  life,  in  which 
every  good  gift  is  received  directly  from  Jehovah's 
hand."  To  the  true  theocratic  spirit  the  condition 
here  spoken  of  is  one  of  real  blessedness,  but  to  the 
worldly,  grasping  Canaan  or  Ephraim  it  would  come 
as  a  threat  of  expulsion,  desolation,  and  despair. 
(Comp.  chaps,  ii.  14,  iii.  3.) 

(11)  Translate,  If  Oilead  be  worthless,  surely  they 
have  become  Tiought  In  Oilgal  they  sacrificed  buUochs ; 
their  altars  also  are  like  heaps  upon  the  field*  s  furrows, 
referring  to  a  past  event,  the  desolating  invasion  of 
Gilead  by  Tiglath-pileser,  in  734  B.o.  To  this  military 
expedition  we  have  undoubted  references  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  But  unfortunately  they 
are  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.  From  one  passage 
we  leam : — *'  The  city  Gil  fead]  and  [A]  bel  [Maacha] 
which  is  on  this  side  the  lana  Beth  Omri  (Samaria)  the 
distant  ...  I  joined  in  its  whole  extent  to  the 
territory  of  Assyria."  The  biblical  passage,  2  Kings 
XV.  29,  snpnlements  this  account  by  stating  that  Naph. 
tali  and  Galilee  also  f  eU  victims  to  the  vid^orious  arms 
of  the  invader.  From  the  verse  before  us  we  infer 
that  Gilgal,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  near 
Jericho  (see  Note  on  iv.  15),  likewise  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  conqueror,  or  perhaps  the  inhabitants  fled 
in  panic  and  the  local  shnnes  became  deserted  ruins. 
From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  of  Gilgal  as  a 
religious  centre.  Nowack,  however,  follows  Ewald  in 
regarding  the  passage  as  prophetio  of  a  coming  calamity. 
(See  Introduction,)  In  the  word  for  "heaps"  {gaUim) 
there  is  a  play  on  the  name  Oilgal. 

(12)  Jacob  •  •  •  Israel. — B^esumin^  the  retroroect 
over  early  patriarchal  history,  beg^un  in  verse  4.  Not- 
withstanmng  the  loneliness  and  humble  position  of  the 
patriarch,  God  took  care  of  him,  ana  he  won  the 
mighty  name  of  Israel,  and  gave  it  to  his  descendants. 

Gonntry. — More  accurately,  plain. 

(13)  A  prophet. — Moses  is  nere  referred  to,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  hint  tliat  the  Lord  would  yet  again 
save  Israel  from  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  by  the 
words  and  warnings  of  a  prophet. 

(U)  But  the  rift  in  tne  clouds  closes  again,  and 
another  severe  rebuke  follows.  "  Jacob  "  and  "  Israel " 
give  place  to  the  proud  tribal  name  of  Ephraim.  This 
portion  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel  incurs  the  change. 
Ilead,  Ephravm  haJth  provoked  bitter  feeling,  ^  Tne 
bloodguiltiness  of  Molocti  sacrifices  and  other  iniquity 
Grod  will  not  remove.  (Comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  43,  xxviii., 
.,  for  the  foundation  of  these  references.) 
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E'phraMs  Glory  vanishes. 


HOSEA,  XIII. 


A  Promise  of  Mercy  ». 


CHAPTER  Xm.— (1)  When  Ephraim 
spake  trembling,  he  exalted  himself  in 
Israel ;  but  when  he  offended  in  Baal, 
he  died.  ^^^And  now  ^they  sin  more 
and  more,  and  have  made  them  molten 
images  of  their  silver,  and  idols  accord- 
ing to  their  own  understanding,  all  of 
it  the  work  of  the  craftsmen :  they  say 
of  them.  Let  'the  men  that  sacrifice  kiss 
the  calves.  <*>  Therefore  they  shaU  be 
as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  that  passeth  away,  as  the  chaff  that 
is  driven  with  the  whirlwind  out  of  the 
floor,  and  as  the  smoke  out  of  the 
chimney. 

W  Yet  «I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  thou  shalt  know 
no  God  but  me :  for  there  is  no  saviour 
beside  me.  ^^^  I  did  know  thee  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  land  of  ^  great  drought. 
<*)  According  to  their  pasture,  so  were 
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they  filled ;  they  were  filled,  and  their 
heaxt  was  exalted ;  therefore  have  they 
forgotten  me.  ^^  Therefore  I  will  ble 
unto  them  as  a  lion :  as  a  leopard  by 
the  way  will  I  observe  them :  t®)  I  will 
meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of 
her  whelps,  and  will  rend  the  caul  of 
their  heart,  and  there  will  I  devour  them 
like  a  lion :  ^the  wild  beast  shall  tear 
them. 

W  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thy- 
self; but  in  me  ^is  thine  help.  <^^^I 
will  be  thy  king:  where  is  any  other 
that  may  save  thee  in  all  thy  cities? 
and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou  saidst, 
Give  me  a  king  and  princes  ?  ^^^  I  gave 
thee  a  ^king  in  mine  anger,  and  took 
Mm  Kyf2Lj  in  my  wrath.  ^^  The  iniquity 
of  Ephraim  is  bound  up  ;  his  sijL  is  hid. 
(IS)  The  sorrows  of  a  travailing  woman 
shall  come  upon  him :  he  ts  an  unwise 


xni. 

0)  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
stmction  and  rendering  of  this  verse.  We  adopt  the 
interpretation,  When  Ephraim  uttered  terror,  he  re- 
belled  in  Israel ;  then  he  committed  ein  through  Baal, 
and  died.  This  points  to  the  rcTolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  pore  traditions 
of  Jehovah  worship  for  those  of  Baal.  This  idea  and 
that  of  the  previous  verse  (chap.  xii.  14)  may  have  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  recent  untoward  antago- 
nism arousea  by  the  Syro-Ephniimitish  war  against 
Judah. 

(2)  Ewald,  following  the  hint  of  the  LXX.  (who  had 
a  slightly  different  text),  renders  "  according  to  their 
pattern  of  idols."  (Comp.  the  language  of  satire  in 
Pa.  crv. ;  Isa.  xliv.  10—17.) 

Men  that  saoriflce. — More  accurately,  sderificers 
from  amoTig  men.  Others  would  render  **  sacrificers  of 
men."  But  the  former  is  quite  consistent  with  Hebrew 
usage,  while  the  latter  compels  us  to  adopt  the  un- 
warrantable supposition  that  human  sacrifices  formed 
part  of  the  calf- worship.  The  calf  images  were  kissed 
like  those  of  the  Madonna  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
at  the  present  dajr.  The  Greek  'rpotrKwdw,  "  to  wor- 
ship," meant  originally  to  adore  by  kissing  (Ourtius, 
Greek  Etymology,  p,  158). 

(3)  Early  dew  .  .  . — 'BetteT,dew  that  early  passeth 
away,  like  chaff  that  flies  in  a  whirlvnnd  from  the 
threshing-floor,  and  idee  smoke  from  the  window  {i.e., 
the  lattice  beneath  the  roof  through  which  it  vanished). 

(^)  The  LXX.  have  an  addition  which  was  not  found 
by  Jerome  in  any  Hebrew  copy  of  his  day,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  be  spurious :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  that  establisheth  the  heavens  and  createth  the 
earth,  whose  hands  have  fashioned  all  the  host  of 
heaven ;  but  I  did  not  show  them  to  thee  that  thou 
shouldest  go  after  them,  and  I  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  thou  shalt  know,*'  <fec. 

(6)  Aocording  to  their  pasture.— Bather,  As 
they  pastured,  (Comp.  the  language  of  Dent.  viii.  7 — 
18,  xxxi.  20,  zzxii.  15.)  The  gifts  of  Divine  love  con- 
cealing the  giver. 


(7)  I  will  be  •  .  . — More  correctly,  have  become 
,  ,  ,  as  a  panther  in  the  way  do  I  he  in  wait.  The 
idea  of  this  and  the  following  verses  is  that  of  a  Divine 
judgment  suspended  over  Israel,  destined  soon  to  fall 
with  overwhelming  ruin  (721  B.C.).  The  English 
version  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum.  But 
the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Syriac  versions  are  based  on  & 
slightly  different  reading  of  the  text  contained  in  some 
Hebrew  MSS.  They  render, "  as  a  panther  on  the  way 
to  Assyria." 

(8)  The  same  imagery  is  continued  to  describe  the 
destructive  wrath  of  the  Lord.  "  The  caul  of  the  heart" 
means  here  the  covering  of  the  heart,  not  the  pericar- 
dium,  but  the  breast  in  which  the  claws  of  the  beast  are 
fastened. 

(9)  In  me  .  •  •  Help. — The  close  of  this  verse  ia 
rhetorically  abrupt,  which  is  altogether  missed  in  the 
English  version.  Bender,  but  against  Me  thy  help.  We 
must  supply  ''Thou  hast  rebelled,"  the  construction, 
being  the  same  as  in  verse  16.  "  Thy  captivity,  O  Isiael^ 
is  from  thee  ;  thy  redemption  is  from  Me ;  thyperish-^ 
ing  is  from  thee :  thv  salvation  is  from  Me"  (Pnsey). 

(10)  The  rendering  snould  be,  Where,pray,  is  thy  king, 
that  he  may  save  thee  ?  &c.  The  original  demand  for  a. 
king  who  should  be  a  visible  token  to  Israel  of  pro* 
tection  against  their  surrounding  foes  was  adverse  to> 
the  true  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  and, 
though  granted,  proved  to  the  united  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  to  theldngdom  of  Israel,  an  ageJong  curse» 
Probably  the  special  reference  here  is  to  the  latter — 
the  erection  of  the  Ten  Tribes  into  a  separate  monarchy. 

W  Gave  .  .  .  Took.— The  past  tenses  should  be 
present:  "I  give  .  .  ."  "take  away."  The  whole 
succession  of  Israelite  kings,  who  generation  after 
veneration  had  been  taken  away,  some  by  violent 
death,  would  close  with  Hoshea,  who  was  to  disappear 
as  "  a  fragment  on  a  stormy  sea  "  (chap.  x.  7). 

(12)  Bound  up  .  .  .  Hid.^The  binding  up  and 
hiding  away  of  Ephraim's  sin  as  in  a  secret  place,  for 
ultimate  disclosure,  prepares  us  for  the  terrible  worda 
that  follow. 

(IS)  Travailing  woman.— Ephraim  is  first  ad- 
dressed  as  a  travailing  woman ;  but  the  imagery  passea 
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A  Judgm/emAfor  RtMlion, 


HOSEA,  XIV. 


Israel  urged  to  Repentance, 


Bon ;  for  he  should  not  stay  Uong  in  the 
plaice  of  the  breaking  forth  of  cmldren, 
<^*>I  will  ransom  them  from  *the  power 
of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from 
death :  'O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ; 
O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  deslruction: 
repentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine 
eyes. 

(^  Though  he  be  fruitful  among  his 
brethren,  ^an  east  wind  shall  come,  the 
wind  of  the  Lobd  shall  come  up  from 
the  wilderness,  and  his  spring  shall  be- 
come dry,  and  his  fountain  shall  be 
dried  up :  he  shall  spoil  the  treasure  of 
all  ^pleasant  vessels.  (^^  Samaria  shall 
become  desolate ;  for  she  hath  rebelled 
against  her  Ood :  they  shall  fall  by  the 
sword :  their  infants  shall  be  dashed  in 


1  Heb.t  a  timt. 


I  Heb.  tks  hand. 


alOor.  U.85. 


»Biek.l9LU. 


8  Heb-  fiMMte  0/ 
d0tfre. 


4  QTi^Iw  QOOdm 


e  Heb.  U.  ]& 


6  Or.NntMmi. 


pieces,  and  their  women  with  child  shall 
be  ripped  up. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— (1)  O  Israel,  return 
unto  the  Lokd  thy  Grod ;  for  thou  hast 
fallen  by  thine  iniquity.  <*)  Take  vdth 
you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lobd  :  say 
unto  him.  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and 
^receive  ita  graciously :  so  will  we  render 
the  ^calves  of  our  lips.  <^)  Asshur  shall 
not  save  us ;  we  will  not  ride  upon 
horses :  neither  will  we  say  any  more  to 
the  work  of  our  hands,  Te  a/re  our  gods: 
for  in  thee  the  fatherless  findeth  men^. 

(^>  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  wiU 
love  them  freely:  for  mine  anger  is 
turned  away  from  him.  ^*^  I  will  be  as 
the  dew  unto  Israel :  he  shall  ^grow  as 


to  the  condition  of  the  unborn  child,  which  tarries  jnst 
where  it  should  issue  into  the  light  of  the  world.  Lack 
of  seasonable  repentance  increases  the  danger  at  this 
critical  st^e  of  Israel's  destiny.  The  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  missed  in  the  rendering  of  the  Exiglish 
version.  Bead,  For  at  the  right  time  he  dandeth  not 
in  the  pUice  where  children  break  forth.  But  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  at  the  nffht  time  "  {*eth)  is 
doubtful.  Perhaps  the  word  riiomd  be  read  ^attdh 
("now"),  as  Buhl,  in  Zeiischrift  fwr  KirMiche 
Wisaenschafl,  suggests.     (Comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  34.) 

W  O  death  .  .  .  O  grave.— The  rendering  should 
be.  Where  is  thy  plcLoue,  0  death?  Where  is  thy 
sting,  0  Sheol  1  as  tne  LXX.  have  it,  and  as  it 
is  quoted  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55.  The  rendering  of  the 
English  version  is,  however,  supported  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  Symmachus,  Jerome,  and  many  modem  ex- 
positors. But  the  former  interpretation  is  to  be 
preferred.  Many  Christian  interpreters  (Henderson, 
Fusey,  &c.)  regara  this  as  the  sudden  outburst  of 
a  gracious  promise  (as  St.  Paul  takes  it).  The  last 
clause  then  signifies  that  the  g^t  and  calling  of  Gk)d 
are  without  repentance.  There  is  no  room  for  any 
further  merciful  change  of  purpose.  But  the  obiection 
to  this  interpretation  is  that  in  the  same  breath  the  pro- 
phet rushes  on  to  the  most  sweeping  condemnation. 
Accordingly  SchmoUer,  Wiinsche,  Huxtable  {Bpef£keT*s 
Commentary),  and  others  understand  the  passage  thus : 
"  Shall  I  ransom  them  (doomed  and  dyinff  in  agonised 
travail)  from  the  hand  (or  power)  of  Hades  P  Shall  I 
redeem  them  from  death F  (Alas!  na)  Where  are 
thy  plagues,  O  death  P  (Bring  them  forth.)  Where 
is  thy  sting,  O  Hades  P  (Strike  these  reprolMite  ones.) 
Relenting  is  hid  from  my  eyes."  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  St.  Paul  quoted  from  Isaiah,  "  Death  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  and  then,  as  here,  calls  in 
derisive  irony  upon  death  and  Sheol  to  do  their  very 
worst  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  about  to  ho 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

(15, 16)  Fruitful.— Observe  the  play  on  Ephraim's 
name. 

Wmd  of  the  Lord  stands  in  opposition  to  east 
wind.  Bender  a  wind  of  the  Lord  rising  from  the 
wildemess.    llie  armies  of  Assyria  are  referred  to. 

Become  desolate. — Or  ra&er,  suffer  punishmeni. 
Thus  rolls  tiie  thunder  of  Divine  judgment   in  one 
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last  tremendous  crash  of  doom,  beyond  which  scarce 
anything  worse  can  be  thought  or  said.  It  is  not  until 
the  awful  silence  is  reached,  after  the  blast  of  denuncia- 
tion, that  the  prophet  hopes  that  his  appeal  may  not  be 
in  ^.  In  4  ikst  ch4>ter,  nttei«d  ^^nilest  mood, 
he  shows  a  bow  of  promise  painted  on  the  darkness  of 
the  storm-cloud. 

XIV. 

(1)  Thy. — Tenderness  and  inextingmshable  love  are 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun.  *'  Bepentance 
(sav  the  Babbis)  presses  right  up  to  the  Eternal  Throne." 

(fi)  Say  unto  him.—This  putting  of  words  into 
the  lips  of  ^nitents  and  others  is  found  in  Ps.  Ixvi. 
8 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  20 ;  Jer.  zzxi.  7.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse  render.  Accept  o^  good,  and  we  will  render  as 
calves  (or  sacrificial  ofrering)  otir  li^s — i.e.,  the  words 
of  true  repentance  which  we  take  with  us  shall  be  our 
offerings  in  place  of  calves.     (Comp.  Ps.  li.  17.) 

(3)  Tne  three  crying  sins  of  Israel  are  here  recounted : 
(1)  Expected  salvation  from  Assyria :  (2)  dependence 
on  the  world-power  of  Ej^t,  famed  for  war-horses 
and  chariots;  (3)  ascription  of  Divine  names  and 
homage  to  wrought  images  of  the  Divine  glory.  Qod*s 
paternal  love  to  the  orphan,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Israel  now,  cast  on  a  cola  and  fatherless  world 

(4)  HeaL  .  .  .  Love. — If  the  foregoing  be  the  offer* 
ing  of  penitent  lips,  then  the  majestic  rep^  of  Jehovah 
is  full  of  superlative  grace. 

(^  6)  As  the  Dew.— For  this  imagery  see  Ps.  oxzx.  3. 
Properly  it  is  '*  a  copious  mist,  shedmng  small  invisible 
rain,  that  comes  in  rich  abundance  every  night  in  the 
hot  weather,  when  west  or  north-west  winds  blow,  and 
which  brings  intense  refreshment  to  all  organised  life  " 
(Neil's  PalssHne  Eamlored,  p.  136).  The  lily,  which 
carpets  the  fields  of  Palestine  (Matt,  vi  29),  has  slender 
roots,  which  might  easily  be  uptom,  but  under  God's 
protection,  even  these  are  to  stnke  downward  like  the 
roots  of  tiie  cedars.*  Branches  are  to  grow  like  the 
banyan-tree,  until  one  tree  becomes  a  forest,  and  the 

*  The  lily  of  the  Bible  is  Identifled  b^  some  with  the  LUium 
dudcedonieum,  or  Scarlet  Martagon,  which  grows  prof oselj 
in  the  Levant,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  Galilee  in  the  months 
of  April  and  Mar.  Wetzstein,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies  it 
with  a  beaatifm  dark  violet  lilj  which  grows  in  the  large 
plain  Bonth-east  of  the  Hanran  range  of  mountains,  and  is 
called  auadn.  The  opinion  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  and  of 
Rabbinical  writers,  that  the  rose  was  reaOy  meant  b7  the 
Hebrew,  may  safely  be  rcijected. 


A  Promise 


HOSEA,  XTV. 


of  God!  s  Bleaaing. 


the  lily,  and  ^cast  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon.  (^>  His  branches  ^  shall  spread, 
and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree, 
and  his  smell  as  Lebanon.  (^)  They  that 
dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return; 
they  shall  revive  as  the  corn,  and  *grow 
as  the  vine :  the  ^  scent  thereof  shall  be 
as  the  wine  of  Lebanon.  (^)  Ephraim 
shall  say  J  What  have  I  to  do  any  more 


1  Heb^  ttrik*. 


S  Heb^  9ihaU  go. 


S  Or,  UoMom. 


4  Or,  flumorkiX. 


with  idols?  I  have  heard  himy  and 
observed  him :  I  am  like  a  green  fir  tree. 
Prom  me  is  thy  fruit  found. 

(9)  Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  under- 
stand these  things?  prudent,  and  he 
shall  know  them  ?  for  the  ways  of  the 
LoBD  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk 
in  them :  but  the  transgressors  shall 
fall  therein. 


beautv  of  the  olive  in  ite  dancing  radiance  is  to  cover 
aU,  while  the  fra^prance  shall  go  aoroad  like  the  breezes 
from  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 

(7)  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom  to  render,  The  dwellers  under  iia  ehadoto  ahall 
once  more  catiae  the  com  to  grow.  The  word  trans- 
lated "  scent"  (margin,  "  memorial  "}  should  be 
renown.  The  form  of  these  promises  is  derived  from 
the  external  sups  of  national  prosperity.  (Comp. 
chap.  zii.  10.)  fiut  com  and  wine  are  throughout  tne 
Scriptures  the  g^at  symbols  of  spiritual  refreshment, 
and  are  still  the  memorials  of  the  supreme  love  of  Him 
whose  body  was  broken  and  whose  blood  was  shed 
for  us. 

(8)  It  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  slightly  different 


reading  indicated  by  the  rendering  of  the  LXX,  and 
translate,  Aa  for  Ephraim,  what  has  he  to  do  with,  &c 
Here  again,  as  in  chap.  xiii.  15,  the  Hebrew  for  "  thy 
fruit "  conttdns  a  play  on  the  name  Ephraim.  I  (says 
Jehovah)  am  to  thee  an  evergreen  tree  of  life  and  pro- 
tection, and  from  me  is  thy  Jrruit  found. 

(10)  Who  is  wise.— Hosea  hands  his  words  over  to 
all  students  of  the  ways  of  God.  The  exhortation  to 
wisdom  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  question. 
"  Wisdom  "  and  "  wise  men  "  take  in  the  later  Hebrew 
literature  the  place  of  "prophecy**  and  "prophets." 
Wisdom  interprets  both  tne  word  and  its  zulnlment. 
Christ's  own  teaching  goes  beyond  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence (Matt.  xi.  28 ;  comp.  1  Oor.  i.  20) :  it  was  spirit 
and  life  (John  vi.  63). 


EXCURSUS   ON  NOTES  TO   HOSEA. 


EXCURSUS  A:    ON  JARBB  (Chap.  v.  13). 


Schrader,  in  his  "  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old 
Testament,"  has  the  following  note  : — "  King  Combat, 
or  Contention  ( Jareb),  is  not  a  proper  name— none  such 
being  found  in  the  Assyrian  lists.  In  the  prevailing 
uncertainty  respecting  ^Biblical  chronology,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  what  As^rian  monarch  is  meant  by  this 
appellatiye.  If  we  are  to  understand  Salmanassar  III. 
(781 — 772)  as  the  kine  in  chap.  x.  14,  under  the  name 
Salman,  the  allusion  here  may  be  to  Asewr-dan-ilu 
(771 — 754),  who  conducted  a  series  of  expeditions  to  the 
West."    But  when  we  turn  to  Schrader's  comment  on 


Hosea  x.  14,  we  find  that  he  abandons  the  theory  that 
Salman  is  Salmanassar  III.  (see  ad.  loc).  On  the 
other  hand,  Tiglath-pileser,  whom  Schrader  and  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson  identify  with  the  Pul  of  Scripture,  was  a 
warrior  of  great  prowess,  to  whom  such  a  designation 
as  "  Kinff  Combat "  from  Hosea  and  his  contemporaries 
would  aamirably  apply.  The  verse  might  then  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  events  of  the  reip^  of  Menahem 
(2  Kings  XV.  19,  see  also  Introductvon),  But  this 
explanation,  probable  as  it  is,  is  complicated  with 
questions  of  Biblical  chronology.    (See  Introduction). 


EXCURSUS  B  (Chap.  vi.  7). 


Buhl,  in  Zeitechrifl  fur  Kirchliche  Wiesenschaft, 
Part  v.,  1881,  throws  some  light  on  the  enig- 
matical phrase  JcfAdam,  by  pointing  out  that  Adam 
is  employed  in  many  places  to  express  all  the  other 
races  of  mankind  as  opposed  to  Israel.  Thus,  he 
translates  Jer.  xxxii.  20,  "  Tliou  who  didst  perform 
wonders  in  Israel,  as  well  as  in  Adam."  Similarly 
Isaiah  xliiL  4,  on  which  Delitzsch  remarks  that  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  chosen  people  are  called 
Adam,  because  they  are  regarded  as  nothing  but 
descendants  of  Adam.    In  this  passage  the  emphatic 


position  of  the  Hebrew  pronoun  hemmah  lends  si^i- 
ncance  to  the  contrastea  term  Adam.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  is — ^the  Israelites,  who  should  be  a  chosen 
race,  belong  now,  through  their  violation  of  the  covenant, 
to  the  heathen :  have  become,  in  fact,  Lo  'Arnmi.  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  9. )  The  word  "  there  "  in  the  last  clause  may 
refer  to  some  local  sanctuarv,  notorious  for  idolatrous 
corruption.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  locali- 
ties in  the  next  verse.  We  prefer,  however,  to  under* 
stand  it  (with  the  Targum  oi  Jonathan)  as  referring  to 
the  Holy  Land. 
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JOEL. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


JOEL. 


JoBL  has  a  peculiar  claim  npon  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  reader,  inasmuch  as  he  foretells  the  advent  of 
the  Oomforter,  who  wonld  hereafter  carry  on  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Saviour.  Joel  is  as  emphatically 
the  prophet  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Isaiah  is  emphatically 
of  the  Messiah.  If,  therefore,  it  is  permissiole  to  dis- 
cover in  the  twenty-third  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
(see  Note)  a  reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  m  the  third 
chapter  there  is  described  the  coming  of  the  Almighty 
Fatner  to  judge  the  world  at  the  Last  Day,  the  prophet 
Joel  has  in  his  short  book  an  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  most  Holy  Trinity. 

We  may  claim  for  him  also  one  of  the  earliest  places 
among  the  sixteen  prophets  (see  Note  on  Acts  ii. 
17) ;  but  Henderson,  m  his  Introduction  to  the  Minor 
Prophets,  considers  him  chronologically  the  first  of  all. 
Thero  is  absolutely  nothing  known  of  his  personal 
history,  except  the  name  of  his  father,  Pethuel,  and 
his  conjectured  residence  in  Jerusalem.  The  condition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  indicated  in  his  prophecy, 
suggests  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Joasn. 
Besides,  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period  than  this,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  imminent  enemies  of  his  country 
he  would  hardly  have  omitted  the  names  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  and  Syrians.  Dean  Milman,  in  ms 
History  of  the  Jipwa  (vol.  Lj  p.  370),  says :  "  In  my 
jud^ent  the  silence  about  the  Assyrian  power  is  con- 
clusive as  to  this  early  period  assigned  to  the  prophecies 
of  Joel."  We  therefore  assign  to  him  the  date  of  about 
870  B.C. 

This  period  of  Jewish  history  saw  a  great  revival  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  after  tne  idolatrous  movement 
under  Athaliah,  the  queen-mother,  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  had  been  suppressed.  The  protectorate  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Joash  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada ;  and  he  had  excited 
immense  enthusiasm  in  the  Temple  and  its  services. 
And  such  an  enthusiasm  as  then  existed  is  in  a  marked 
manner  evident  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel.  In  the 
vivid  description  of  the  straits  to  which  the  king- 
dom was  reduced  by  the  famine  and  locusts,  t£e 
most  grievous  calamity  is  the  enforced  suspension 
of  the  Temple  sacrinces.  ''Gird  yourselves,  and 
lament,  ye  pnests  :  howl,  ye  ministers  of  the  altar : 
come,  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth,  ye  ministers  of  my 

God  :  FOR  THE  MEAT  OFFEBING  AND  THE  Di(INK 
OFFEBING    IS  WITHHOLDEN    FROM  THE    HOUSE  OF 

TOTTB  God  "  (chap,  i  13).  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  thero  is  a  glimpse  of  better  days  the  prophet's  joy 
culminates  in  the  hope  that  these  sacrifices  will  be  re- 
stored :  **  who  knoweth  if  he  will  rotum  and  ropent, 
and  leave  a  blessing   behind  him;    even  a  meat 

OFFEEINa    AND     A    DBINK    OFFEBING    XTNTO     THE 

LOBD  YOTB  Gk)D  P  "  (chap.  ii.  14).  There  is  further 
teaching  in  the  words  of  tnis  inspired  prophet  of  ex- 
trome  importance  at  all  times,  and  especiaUy  in  these 
latter  days — ^the  teaching  that  God  hearoth  prayer  in 


respect  of  those  events  which  aro  due,  as  it  is  said,  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  We  are  sometimes  met  with  the 
argument  that  it  is  even  an  impertinence  to  endeavour 
to  interf ero  with  such  laws  by  our  prayers.  But  we 
have  a  wiser  teacher  in  Joel.  When  our  land  is 
threatened  with  famine  through  excessive  drought  (or 
through  excessive  rain)  and  the  natural  impulse  of  our 
hearts  is  to  offer  up  prayers  and  intercessions  to 
Almigh^  God,  we  may  turn  to  the  striking  precedent 
which  God  has  given  us  in  this  prophet,  for  who 
knoweth  whether  (even  in  ov/r  emerffency)  He  will 
turn  and  ropent,  and  leave  a  blessing  b^ind  TTim  p 

All  the  commentators  who  have  earnestly  considered 
the  naturo  and  the  matter  of  this  prophecy  have  found 
immense  difBlculty  in  the  question  whether  J  oel  intended 
literally  a  plague  of  lo<nists  to  be  understood  as  the 
calamity  which  he  described,  or  whether  he  rather  desired 
to  convey  under  that  figfure  a  description  of  the  human 
enemies  of  Judah.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ravages 
of  locusts  wero  among  the  punishments  of  God  most 
highly  dreaded  by  the  Jews.  Solomon  enumerated  them 
amon^  the  special  causes  for  prayer  to  the  Lord,  in  his 
supplication  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  And,  as 
will  be  found  noticed  in  the  Commentary,  the  Eastern 
nations  without  exception  dreaded,  and  dread,  an  incur- 
sion of  locusts  as  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  their 
countries.  But  although  such  a  plague  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  aroused  the  prophet's  extrome  apprehen- 
sion, and  stirred  his  soul  to  its  lowest  depths,  stiU  we 
rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  his  words  convinced  that 
they  rof  er  to  some  groater  anxiety  yet  to  come — some 
incursion  of  enemies,  who  would  inmct  terrible  ravages 
upon  the  land,  leaving  it  desolate  and  bare  behind  them, 
alter  the  manner  of  these  locusts. 

Under  such  ciroumstances  as  we  have  suggested, 
Joel  appeared  at  Jerusalem  with  the  suddenness  of  an 
Elijah  oeforo  Ahab.  He  came,  as  it  wero,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  unknown  to  dedaro  the  wrath  of  Gk)d, 
as  manifest  in  the  visitation  on  the  land.  He  exercised 
on  the  instant  the  office  and  authority  of  a  prophet, 
calling  upon  the  priests  to  perform  tneir  duties  in  a 
terrible  emergency.  He  demanded  of  them  a  solemn 
Litany  to  deprocate  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  to  in- 
voke His  compassion  on  the  devastated  country.  He 
described  the  horror  of  the  situation  in  graphic  details. 
Thero  was  an  enemy  in  their  midst,  countless  in 
number,  inexorable,  remorseless.  Their  ravages  stared 
them  in  the  face  on  every  side.  The  foliage  of  the 
country  is  gone,  the  trees  stand  stark  and  baro,  as  if 
firod,  all  vegetation  is  destroyed ;  vines,  fig-troes, 
pomegranates,  palms,  apple-trees — all  aro  withered « 
the  com  is  wasted,  the  seed  is  sodden,  the  very  beasts 
of  the  field  aro  dying  for  lack  of  moisture.  The  lo. 
ousts  of  various  Kinds  aro  at  work,  sparing  nothing; 
at  the  same  time,  a  drought  assists  their  ravages.  Tne 
locusts  found  the  land  a  Garden  of  Eden,  they  leave  it 
a  wilderness.     Fields,  streets,  houses,  walls  aro  oocu* 
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pied  hj  this  terrible  pest.  Let  the  priests  therefore 
stir  themselyes,  proclaiin  a  fast  for  high  and  low,  that 
a  common  supplication  may  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
this  plague. 

But  there  laj  something  still  more  anxious  beneath 
the  visitation,  although  it  far  surpassed  aQ  previous 
experience  of  locusts.     It  was  in  a  marked  manner 

rbolical  of  that  scourge  wliich  David  most  feared, 
scourge  of  war;  so  that  the  national  Fast  called 
for  by  the  present  overwhelming  calamity  was  quickened 
by  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  by  foreign  enemies. 
In  this  apprehension  the  prophetic  description  of  Joel 
culminatea.  The  unparalleled  visitation  of  the  locusts 
was  an  advanced  guard  of  gpreater  terrors  to  come.  So 
the  prophet  interpreted  it. 
Joel  then  saw  the  submission  of  the  people,  and  as 


its  effect  the  plague  averted.  Once  more  plenty  smiled 
upon  the  land — aplenty,  which  was  the  gift  of  God. 
And  the  material  gift  was  an  earnest  of  a  spiritual  gift 
which  was  to  come  to  pass  "  afterward."  The  Spirit  of 
God  was  to  be  poured  out,  as  St.  Peter  declared  it  was 
poured  out  in  the  last  days,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
Thenceforward  Joel  was  caught  up,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  regions  of  apocalyptic  vision.  He  beheld  the 
victory  of  the  people  completed  in  the  eternal  victory 
of  the  last  day.  The  multitudes  came  together  to  bie 
judged  in  the  eponymous  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
theXord  was  the  judffe.  After  the  conflict,  after  the 
judgment,  there  was  the  vision  of  peace.  The  enemies 
have  ceased  to  exist;  the  people  of  the  Lord  are  in 
the  mansions  of  eternal  blessediiess,  and  in  their  midst 
is  God,  blessed  for  ever. 
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CHAPTEE  L— (1)  The  word  of  the 
Lord  that  came  to  Joel  the  son  of 
Pethuel. 

^2>  Hear  this,  ye  old  men,  and  give 
ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Hath  this  been  in  yonr  days,  or  even 
in  the  days  of  yonr  fathers?  <^>  Tell 
ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your 
children  tell  their  children,  and  their 
children  another  generation.  <*)  ^That 
which  the  palmerworm  hath  left  hath 
the  locust  eaten;  and  that  which  the 
locust  hath  left  hath  the  cankerworm 
eaten ;  and  that  which  the  cankerworm 
hath  left  hath  the  caterpiller  eaten^ 

<*>  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep; 


B.C. 

clr.soa 


1  Heb^  The  re- 
tidue  of  the 
palmenoorm. 


9  Heb.,  laid  my  flg 
tree  for  abarking. 


and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  be- 
cause of  the  new  wine;  for  it  is  cut 
off  from  your  mouth.  (^)  For  a  nation 
is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong,  and 
without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the 
teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek 
teeth  of  a  great  lion.  (^)  He  hath  laid 
my  vine  waste,  and  ^  barked  my  fig  tree : 
he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast 
it  away;  the  branches  thereof  are  made 
white. 

(®)  Lament  like  a  virgin  g^ded  with 
sackcloth  for  the  husband  of  her  youth. 
(9)  The  meat  offering  and  the  drink 
offering  is  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  priests,  the  Lord's  ministers. 


(1)  Joel. — Compounded  of  JehoTah— El,  the  com- 
posite title  of  the  God  of  Bevelation  and  of  Nature, 
which  is  the  subject  of  Psalm  zix.  It  was  a  favourite 
name  among  the  Jews,  and  was  borne  by  an  ancestor 
of  Samuel,  who  gave  it  to  his  elder  son.  There  is 
nothing  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Joel  the 
proj^et,  except  the  name  of  his  father,  Pethuel,  or — 
Laa. — ^Bethuel. 

(2,  s)  Hath  this  been  in  your  days.— The  ia- 
troduction  points  to  the  startling  nature  of  the  portent : 
it  was  unexampled ;  it  was  a  cause  of  consternation  to 
all  who  beheld  it ;  it  would  be  recollected  as  a  subject 
of  wondering  comment  among  succeeding  generations. 
The  hand  of  God  was  evident,  recaJlinff  the  marvellous 
things  he  did  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  uie  field  of  Zoan. 

(4)  That  which  the  palmerworm  hath  left.— 
The  picture  is  introduced  suddenly  and  graphic^ly. 
**  Behold  the  desolation !  "  "  Note  the  cause."  The 
earth  is  bared  by  locusts  beyond  all  previous  ex- 
perience. There  were  different  sorts  of  locusts;  as 
many  as  ninetv  have  been  reckoned.  The  four,  names, 
palmerworm,  locust,  cankerworm,  caterpiller,  indicate 
dilferent  swarms  of  the  insect.  The  mi—Oazam — 
points  to  its  voracity;  the  second — ^r6e^— its  multi- 
tude ;  the  third — Yelek — ^its  maimer  of  "  Hckiug  up  " 
the  grass  like  cattle ;  the  fourth — Chaail — its  destruc- 
tive effect.  The  number  enumerated,  four,  draws 
attention  to  the  ''four  sore  judgments"  with  which 
Ezekiel  was  instructed  to  threaten  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  four  foreign  invasions  by  the  Assyrians,  ChaldflBans, 
Macedonians,  and  Romans. 

(5)  Awake,  ye  drunkards —t.e.,  awake  from 
such  an  insensibility  as  wine  causes.  The  people 
ffdled  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  terrible  calamity, 
like  an  acted  parable,  of  the  locusts.  Insensate,  as 
the  revellers  in  the  halls  of  Belshazzar,  they  carried 
on  their  feasting  even  while  the  enemies  were  at  the 
city  gates. 


It  is  out  off  from  your  mouth. — ^Either  joy 
and  gladness,  as  given  in  the  LXX.,  or  the  means  of 
indulgence  have  Men  suddenly  taken  away. 

(6)  A  nation. — ^It  was  not  uncommon  with  Hebrew 
writers  to  apply  the  name  people  or  folk  to  animals,  as, 
"  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong ; "  "  The  conies  are 
but  a  feeble  folk"  (Prov.  xxx.  25, 26);  but  the  word  used 
by  Joel  is  different  from  that  in  the  Proverbs.  He 
selected  a  word  indicative  of  foreign  nations,  sug- 
gestive of  attack,  including  both  the  irrational  invader 
and  the  foreign  conqueror.  The  surpassing  strong^ 
of  the  nation  is  indica.t<ed  by  the  extraordinary^  power  of 
the  locust's  teeth,  compared  to  that  of  the  lion's  jaws. 
The  same  comparison  is  made  by  St.  John  (Bev.  ix.  8) : 
'*  Their  teeth  (the  locusts)  were  as  the  teeth  of  liona" 

(7)  My  vine. — This  expression  might  well  capti- 
vate the  Jewidi  ear.  God  appropriates  to  Himself 
tlds  land  on  which  the  trouble  was,  by  His  providence, 
to  fall,  and  in  wrath  remembers  mercv.  It  is  "my 
vine,"  **  my  fig-tree,"  the  people  of  Gk)d's  own  choice, 
that  were  afficted;  and  the  afBiction,  however  fullv 
deserved,  was,  to  speak  as  a  man,  minful  to  the  Lora, 
**  who  doth  not  afflict  willinglv."  x  et  the  devastation 
was  to  be  complete.  Gk>d's  pleasant  vine  was  doomed, 
and  the  fig-tree  was  to  be  cut  down. 

(8)  For  the  husband  of  her  youth.— The 
land  is  addressed  as  a  virgin  betrothed,  but  not  yet 
married,  and  forfeiting  her  marriage  by  unworthy  con- 
duct. Such  was  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  Lord :  He 
was  faithful,  but  Israel  unfaithful.  Now  let  her  mourn 
the  penalty. 

(9)  The  meat  offering  and  the  drink  offer- 
ing— %,€.,  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  com- 
munion with  Qod  are  cut  off.  The  means  are  lost 
through  this  visitation.  There  is  a  total  cessation  of 
"the  ereatnres  of  bread  and  wine."  The  immediate 
significance  of  this  fact  is  naturally  appreciated  first 
by  *'  the  priests,  the  Lord's  ministers." 
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The  Desolation  of  the  Land. 


JOEL,  n. 


A  Fast  Prescribed, 


mourn.  t^°)  The  field  is  wasted,  the  land 
moumeth;  for  the  com  is  wasted: 
the  new  wine  is  ^  dried  up,  the  oil  lan- 
guisheth.  <^iJ  Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  hus- 
bandmen ;  howl,  0  ye  vinedressers,  for 
the  wheat  and  for  the  barley ;  because 
the  harvest  of  the  field  is  perished. 
(12)  rpj^Q    yjji^    ig    dried    up,  and  the 

fig  tree  languisheth ;  the  pomegranate 
tree,  the  pahn  tree  also,  and  the  apple 
tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are 
withered :  because  joy  is  withered  away 
from  the  sons  of  men. 

^)  Gii'd  yourselves,  and  lament,  ye 
priests :  howl,  ye  ministers  of  the  altar : 
come,  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth,  ye 
ministers  of  my  God:  for  the  meat 
offering  and  the  drink  offering  is  with- 
holden  from  the  house  of  your  Grod. 
^*)  •Sanctify  ye  a  fast,  caU  a  *  solemn 
assembly,  gather  the  elders  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  cry  unto 
the  Lord,  ^^^  Alas  for  the  day !  for  *  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a 


1  Or.  a«»am<d. 


ach.l.U. 


t  Or.  day  of  ft- 
•trotet. 


6  l8a.l&«. 


s  Heb^groiML 


4  Or,  ikaft«taM9M. 


5  Or.  eom0t 


destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall  it 
come.  <^®^  Is  not  the  meat  cut  off  be- 
fore our  eyes,  yea,  joy  and  gladness  from 
the  house  of  our  UodP  ^^^^  The  *seed 
is  rotten  under  their  clods,  the  gamers 
are  laid  desolate,  the  bams  are  oroken 
down ;  for  the  com  is  withered.  <^®>  How 
do  the  beasts  groan !  the  herds  of  cattle 
are  perplexed,  because  they  have  no 
pasture;  yea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  are 
made  desolate. 

<^®)  O  Lord,  to  thee  will  1  ciy:  for 
the  fire  hath  devoured  the  ^pastures 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  flame  hath 
bumed  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  WThe 
beasts  of  the  field  cry  also  unto  thee : 
for  the  rivers  of  waters  are  dried  up, 
and  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness. 

CHAPTER  n.— (1)  Blow  ye  the 
^trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm 
in  my  holy  mountain:  let  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  tremble:  for  the 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  for  it  is  nigh 


(10)  The  new  wine. — The  necessaries  and  delights 
of  life  are  all  gone :  **  the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  the  oil  that  makes  his  face  to  shine,  the 
bread  that  strongtheneth  man's  heart "  (Ps.  civ.  15). 

(12)  The  vine  is  dried  up.— The  ravages  produced 
by  the  locusts  and  the  drought  are  universaL  There 
seems  to  be  a  method  in  the  enumeration  of  the  trees. 
The  vine  is  the  favourite  term  for  the  chosen  people; 
the  fig-tree  has  it«  life  prolonged  at  the  intercession  of 
the  "  dresser  of  the  vinejard,"  in  our  Lord's  parable 
(Luke  xiii.  8) ;  the  tall  and  stately  pomegranate  is  of 
such  importance  as  to  g^ve  its  name  to  the  idol  Bimmon; 
yea,  ana  the  palm-tree,  even  tliat  is  gone ;  the  apple 
also,  including  the  lemon,  citron,  £c. — all  joy  is 
vanished. 

(13)  Q-ird  yourselves,  and  lament.— The  priests 
are  exhorted  to  commence  preparations  for  a  national 
humiliation,  beginning  with  themselves;  for  the  visita- 
tion touches  them  in  a  vital  part :  they  have  no  sacrifices 
to  offer  to  the  Lord. 

(14)  A  solemn  assembly. — ^The  Hebrew  word 
strictly  means  a  festival  day,  on  which  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together,  being  relieved  from 
work.  Here  they  are  summoned  for  a  fast.  The  word 
may  also  be  translated,  as  in  the  margin,  "a  day  of 
restraint/'  its  root  signifying  to  shut,  to  hold  hack. 

(15)  Alas. — The  exclamation  is  repeated  three  times 
in  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  thus  giving  occasion  to 
Jeremy  Taylor's  comment:  "When  the  prophet  Joel 
was  describing  the  formidable  accident«  in  tne  day  of 
the  Lord's  judgement,  and  the  fearful  sentence  of  an 
angry  judge,  he  was  not  able  to  express  it,  but  stam- 
mered  like  a  child,  or  an  amazed  imperfect  person, 
A.  A.  A.  diei,  quia  prope  est  Dies  Domini  "  ("  Christ's 
Adv.  to  Judgment,"  Serm.  iii.,  pt.  8). 

Almighty. — Shaddai.  A  title  signifying  the  om. 
nipotence  of  God,  especially  with  reference,  as  here, 
to  His  power  to  destroy.    The  Hebrew  preserves  the 


alliteration,  Shod  Mishaddai,  destruction  from  the 
destroyer.  The  Almightv  was  the  general  title  of 
Grod.  "  I  appeared  unto  Aoraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  My 
name  Jbhovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them."  (See 
Note  on  Gen.  rvii.) 

(17)  The  com  is  withered.— The  results  of  the 
terrible  dronght,  coincident  with  the  ravages  of  the 
locusts,  are  now  described.  The  ancient  versions  pre. 
sent  difficulty  and  variety  in  the  exact  rendering  of  this 
verse,  owine  to  seveml  ^ids  oceorring  in  it  ^  not 
found  elseiniere  in  Holy  Scriptore.  On  the  whofe  the 
English  text  seems  correct  and  satisfactorv. 

(18)  How  do  the  beasts  groan.— Ail  creation  is 
represented  as  sharing  in  the  dread  perplexity;  the 
b^ists  are  involved  in  it,  as  also  in  Nineveh  the  animals 
were  united  in  the  proclamation  of  the  general  fast  by 
the  kiiu^'s  decree,  when  he  had  heard  of  the  preaching 
of  Jonan. 

(19)  The  fire  hath  devoiired. — ^This  may  be  ex- 
plained as  produced  bv  the  scorching  heat  bringing 
about  spontaneous  combustion,  or  by  tne  efforts  of  tlw 
people  to  exterminate  the  locusts  by  burning  the  trees, 
or  by  the  mark,  as  of  fire,  left  upon  all  vegetation  after 
the  locusts  had  finished  their  work  of  dev^tation. 

(90)  The  beasts  of  the  field  ory  also  unto  thee. 
— ^The  prophet  has  cried  to  God ;  the  very  beasts  echo 
that  cry,  "  looking  up  "  to  Him.  As  yet,  man  seems 
dumb. 

n. 

0)  Blow  ye  the  trumpet.— The  preaching  of  the 
prophet  increases  in  its  intensity.  Behind  the  locusts, 
exemplified  by  them,  there  is  a  still  more  terrible  visita- 
tion. He  sees  on  the  horizon  a  mustering  of  the  nations 
hostile  to  his  people,  bent  on  destroying  them.  Let  the 
priests  stir  up  the  people  for  a  fast,  and  for  the  defence 
of  their  land  by  the  trumpet.    The  locusts  have  done 
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at  hand ;  ^^)  a  daj  of  darkness  and  of 
gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon 
the  mountains:  a  great  people  and  a 
strong;  there  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  anj  more  after 
it,  even  to  the  years  ^of  many  genera- 
tions. (')  A  fire  deyooreth  before  them ; 
and  behind  them  a  flame  bnmeth :  the 
land  U  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wil- 
derness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them.  (^)  The  appearance  of  them  is 
as  the  appearance  of  horses;  and  as 
horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  (^)  Like 
the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise 
of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devonreth  the 
stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 
array.  W  Before  Sieir  face  the  people 
shall  be  much  pained:  all  faces  shall 
gather  ^blackness.  <7>  They  shall  run 
like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the 
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wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they  shall 
march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they 
shall  not  break  their  ranks :  (^)  neither 
shall  one  thrust  another;  they  shall 
walk  every  one  in  his  path :  and  when 
they  fall  upon  the  ^  sword,  they  shall 
not  be  woimded.  W  They  shall  run  to 
and  fro  in  the  city;  they  shall  run 
upon  the  wall,  they  shall  clunb  up  upon 
the  houses;  ihey  shall  enter  in  at  the 
windows  like  a  thief.  <^®>  The  earth 
shall  quake  before  them;  the  heavens 
shall  bremble :  *  the  sun  and  the  moon 
shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shininp; :  (^)  and  the  Lobd 
shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  army: 
for  his  camp  is  y&ty  great:  for  he  is 
strong  that  executeth  his  word :  for  the 
*day  of  the  Lord  is  great  and  very 
terrible;  and  who  can  abide  it? 

<^>  Kierefore  also  now,  saith  the 
Lobd,  ^tum  ye  even  to  me  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with 


their  symbolical  work,  they  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
country.  Now  the  day  oi  Jehovah,  the  manifestation 
of  His  power,  is  approaching — ^it  is  imminent. 

(2)  The  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains.— The  Hebrew  word  here  nsed  for  morning  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb,  Shaehar,  which  has  for  one  mean- 
ing "  to  be  or  become  black,"  for  the  second  **  to  break 
forth  "  as  light.  From  this  latter  signification  is  de- 
rived the  word  for  morning-— dawn ;  from  the  former 
comes  the  word  "bhickness,"  which  gfives  the  name 
Sihor  to  the  Nile  (Isa.  xxiii.  3).  It  seems  accord- 
ingly more  in  harmony  with  the  present  context  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  its  reference  to  blackness,  and  to 
understand  it  as  indicating  a  thick,  dark,  rolling  dond 
settled  upon  the  moimtain  top.  The  description  fol- 
lowing comprehends  equally  the  natural  ana  political 
locusts. 

(3)  Before  them  .  .  .  behind  them.— As  with 
the  locusts,  so  with  the  invading  hosts  of  enemies :  the 
countiT  is  found  a  paradise,  and  left  a  desert. 

(4)  As  the  appearance  of  horses.— So  also  are 
locusts  described  in  the  Revelation :  "  And  the  shapes 
of  the  locusts  were  like  imto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle"  (from  this  likeness  the  Italians  call  a  locust 
cavalletta)  .  .  .  "and  the  sound  of  their  wings 
was  as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses  running 
to  battle  "  (Rev.  ix.  7,  9). 

(6)  All  faces  shall  gather  blackness.— There 
are  different  explanations  of  this  Hebrew  phrase,  which 
expresses  the  result  of  terror.  Some  translate  it 
"withdraw  their  ruddiness,"  i.c.,  grow  pale;  others, 
"  draw  into  themselves  their  colour; "  others,  "contract 
a  livid  character."  The  alternative  rendering  in  the 
margin,  "  pot,"  which  is  that  of  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg., 
and  of  Luther's  translation,  is  obtained  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  ruddiness"  and  "  pot." 
The  comparison  is  in  this  case  between  the  faces 
growing  black  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  of  pots 
under  the  action  of  fire.  The  prophet  Nahum  uses  the 
same  expression  (chap.  ii.  10). 


(7-«)  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men.— The 
onward  irresistible  march  of  the  invaders  is  gpraphically 
described  by  the  illustration  of  the  advance  of  locusta. 
They  appear  on  the  mountains  which  environ  the  city, 
they  mount  the  walls,  they  rush  through  the  streets, 
they  enter  the  houses,  they  are  in  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Booh,  p.  416) 
describes  the  movements  of  a  locust  army  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "  Their  number  was  astounding;  the  whole 
face  of  the  mountain  was  black  with  them.  On  they 
came,  like  a  living  deluge.  We  dug  trenches,  and  kin- 
dled fires,  and  beat  and  burned  to  death  heaps  upon 
heaps ;  but  the  effort  was  utterly  useless.  Wave  after 
ware  rolled  up  the  mountain-side,  and  poured  over 
rocks,  walls,  ditches,  hedges — those  behmd  covering 
up  and  bridging  over  the  masses  already  killed." 

(10)  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them.-- 
Some  commentators  call  this  description  "  a  specimen 
of  the  highly- wrought  hyperbolical  leatures  of  Hebrew 
poetry,"  but  it  is  the  presence  and  judgment,  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  in  the  thunder,  which  causes  this  trepida- 
tion. The  signs  in  the  heavens  will  be  manifested  at 
the  judgment  day. 

(")  fiis  army.—"  In  every  stage  of  their  existence 
these  locusts  g^ve  a  most  impressive  view  of  the  power 
of  Qod  to  punish  a  wicked  world  "  (The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  417). 

(^)  Saith  the  Lord.— The  word  saith  is  here  no 
common  word  in  the  Hebrew.  It  implies  an  authorita- 
tive and  most  weighty  utterance,  as  in  Psalm  ex.  1, 
"  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord."  "  The  word  is  used  in 
almost  everv  instance  of  the  immediate  utterance  of 
Grod  Himself ;  more  rarely  of  that  of  the  prophet  or 
inspired  organ  of  the  Divine  revelations"  (Perowne, 
Commeniary  on  the  Psalme,  vol.  ii.,  p.  300). 

Tnm  ye  even  to  me.— The  guestion,  "  Who  can 
abide  it  ? "  is  left  unanswered.  But  the  only  pos- 
sible reply  is  inferred  in  the  touching  appeal  which 
the  prophet  is  inspired  by  Jehovah  to  make,  that  His 
righteous  anger  may  be  averted. 
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weeping,  and  with  mourning :  ^^^  and 
rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments, 
and  turn  unto  the  Lobd  your  Gk)d: 
for  he  w  •  gracious  and  merciful,  slow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  Idndness,  and 
repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  (")  *Who 
knoweth  if  he  will  return  and  repent, 
and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him ;  even 
a  meat  offering  and  a  drink  ofiering 
unto  the  Lord  your  God? 

^^>  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  *  sanc- 
tify a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly: 
(W)  gather  the  people,  sanctify  the  con- 
gregation, assemble  the  elders,  gather 
the  children,  and  those  that  suck  the 
breasts:  let  the  bridegroom  go  forth 
of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride  out  of 
her  closet.  <^^)  Let  the  priests,  the  min- 
isters of  the  Lord,  weep  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar,  and  let  them  say, 
Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  give 
not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that 
the  heathen  should  ^rule  over  them: 
^wherefore  should  they  say  among  the 
people.  Where  is  their  God? 
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(18)  Then  vdll  the  Lord  be  jealous 
for  his  land,  and  pity  his  people,  <^>  Yea, 
the  Lord  will  answer  and  say  unto  his 
people.  Behold,  I  will  send  you  com, 
and  wine,  and  oil,  and  ye  shall  be 
satisfied  therewith :  and  I  will  no  more 
make  you  a  reproach  among  the  hea- 
then :  <^>  but  I  will  remove  far  off  from 
ou  the  northern  army^  and  will  drive 
im  into  a  land  barren  and  desolate, 
with  his  face  toward  the  east  sea,  and 
his  hinder  part  toward  the  utmost  sea, 
and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill 
savour  shall  come  up,  because  ^  he  hath 
done  great  things. 

(21)  Fear  not,  0  land ;  be  glad  and  re- 
joice :  for  the  Lord  will  do  great  things. 
(^)  Be  not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field : 
for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do 
spring,  for  the  tree  beareth  her  fruit, 
the  fig  tree  and  the  vine  do  yield  their 
strength.  ^^^  Be  glad  then,  ye  children 
of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your 
God :  for  he  hath  given  you  ^  the  former 
rain  ^moderately,  and  he  'will  cause  to 


(18)  Bepenteth  him  of  the  eyil— i.e.,  in  the 
sense  that  of  His  own  will  He  wonld  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner.  The  judgments  of  Gk)d,  like  His  mercies,  are 
conditional.  As  uie  "  Lord  repented  (t.e.,  grieved) 
that  He  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel,"  and  revoked 
the  awointment,  so  now  He  repenteth  Him  of  the 
evil  which  will  fall  on  His  people  if  impenitent.  If 
ther  will  repent,  it  may  be  He  wul  do  it  not. 

(u)  Even  a  meat  offering.— The  returning  favour 
of  the  Lord  vrill  enable  the  daily  sacrifices  to  be  restored, 
which  had  faUed  through  the  visitation  (chap.  i.  9). 

(15, 16)  Sanctify  a  fiEU9t.—The  prophet  renews,  there- 
fore, his  summons  to  the  priests  to  proclaim  a  day  of 
humiliation,  on  which  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
circumstances,  are  to  be  required  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Lord.  There  was  no  room  for  the  plea, 
"  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come." 

(17)  That  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them. 
— ^All  mention  of  the  locusts  is  dropped.  The  lesser 
calamity  is  swallowed  up  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
greater. 

(19)  I  will  no  more  make  you.— The  reply  of  the 
Lord  is  directed  to  remove  the  fear  that  by  reason  of 
the  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  the  people 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invading  nations. 

(20)  iphe  northern  army.— litendly,  him  of  the 
north,  **  This  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  direction 
of  the  fliffht  of  locusts  "  (Stuiley,  Jewish  Chwrch),  but 
it  may  be  literally  applied  to  the  Assyrian  hordes, 
whom  the  Jews  ^enerallv  spoke  of  as  dwelling  in  the 
north.  In  Jerenuah  i.  13  the  symbolical  caldron  is  re- 
presented  as  pouring  its  contents  (the  Chaldsoan  army) 
southwards  irom  the  face  of  the  nortL  And  even 
though  the  wind  might  be  conceived  as-  oaoriciously 
blowing  the  locusts  from  the  north,  yet  the  audition  of 
the  patronymic  syllable  to  the  Hebrew  word  indicates 
a  native  of  the  north,  which  excludes  a  reference  to 
locusts.     Under  the  image  of  the  destruction  of  the 


locusts,  the  prophet  points  to  the  deliverance  from  the 
northern  invaders. 

The  east  sea  is  the  Dead  Sea;  the  utmost  or 
hinder  sea  is  the  Mediterranean ;  the  desolate  land  is 
the  southern  desert.  The  northern  invader  shall  be 
expelled  all  along  the  coasts  of  Palestine.  His  stink 
shall  come  up.  In  the  eighth  plague  of  Egypt,  when 
on  the  repentance  of  Pharaoh  the  locusts  were  removed, 
they  were  cast  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  there  remained 
not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt  (Exod.  x.  19). 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  the  result  stated  in  the 
case  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  the  locusts 
left  on  the  land :  the  air  was  infected  with  a  horrible 
pestilence.  There  are  various  allusions  to  this  terrible 
result  of  their  putrefaction  in  the  writers  who  describe 
the  horrors  of  a  plague  of  locusts.  St.  Jerome  tells  of 
the  awful  sufferings  inflicted  on  man  and  beast  through 
this  cause ;  and  St.  Augustine  {De  Civiiate  Dei,  iii.  31) 
relates  that  eight  hundred  thousand  men  perished  from 
this  reason  in  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa  alone,  besides 
many  more  near  the  coast.  Thus  Joel  declares  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  who 
having  completed  the  purpose  of  vengeance  for  which 
thev  were  summoned,  and,  like  the  Assyrians  under  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  having  exalted  themselves  against 
the  Lord,  perish  miserably  under  the  stroke  of  His 
power. 

(21)  Fear  not,  O  land  •  •  .—The  sentence  of 
the  reversal  of  judgment  has  gone  forth,  and  all  nature 
— animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational — which 
had  been  included  in  the  curse  is  summoned  to  rejoice 
in  the  blessing  vouchsafed  by  the  Lord. 

(23)  Ye  children  of  Zion — t.e.,  they  were  called 
upon  to  manifest  their  rejoicings  in  the  place  where 
the  trumpet  had  been  sounded  tor  the  proclamation  of 
the  fast. 

The  former  rain  moderately.— St.  IViul  ad- 
duces the  fph  of  the  rain  as  a  witness  to  the  people  of 
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come  down  for  you  the  rain,  the  former 
rain,  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first 
month,  (^^  And  the  floors  shall  be  full 
of  wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow 
with  wine  and  oil.  ^^^  And  I  will  re- 
store to  you  the  years  that  the  locust 
hath  eaten,  the  cankerworm,  and  the 
caterpiller,  and  the  palmerworm,  my 
great  army  which  I  sent  among  you. 
t^)  And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty,  and  be 
satisfied,  and  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  that  hath  dealt  won- 
drously  with  you :  and  my  people  shall 
never  be  ashamed.  ^^^  And  ye  shaU  know 
that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  and 
that  I  ami  the  Lord  your  God,  and  none 
else:  and  my  people  shall  never  be 
ashamed. 

(^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after- 
ward, that  I  «will  pour  out  my  spirit 
upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men 
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shall  see  visions :  (^)  and  also  upon  the 
servants  and  upon  the  handmEdds  in 
those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit. 
(30)  ^jid  I  yfjji  shew  wonders  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and 
fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  W*The 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great 
and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
<®>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  ^  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  delivered:  for  in  mount 
Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliver- 
ance, as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the 
remnant  whom  the  Lord  shall  call. 

CHAPTER  m.— (1)  For,  behold,  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  time,  when  I 
shall  bring  again  the  captivitv  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  (^>  I  will  also  gather 
all  nations,  and  will  bring  them  down 
into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will 
plead  with  them  there  for  my  people 


Ljstra  of  the  existence  and  beneficence  of  Grod,  who 
**  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness."  The  possibility  of  the  interpretation 
of  **  the  former  rain  moderately "  out  of  the  Hebrew 
words  by  a  **  teacher  of  righteousness/'  as  in  the  Yulg. 
and  in  our  margin,  has  led  to  the  connection  of  this 
nassa^e  with  a  prophetic  intimation  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah. 

In  the  first  month. — ^Better,  as  at  first,  as  before. 

(25)  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years— i.e.,  the 
years  which  would  have  been  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  for  the  land  to  recover  from  the  ravages 
of  the  "  great  army." 

(27)  I  am  in  the  midst  of  Israel.— This  Divine 
assurance,  similar  to  that  with  which  the  book  ends, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  spiritual  blessings  about  to 
oe  announced. 

.  (28)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh. 
— ^Holy  Scripture  is  itself  the  interpreter  of  this  most 
weightv  promise.  St.  Peter's  quotation  and  applica- 
tion of  it  in  the  Acts  is  its  commentary.  "After- 
ward"— ^LXX., 'after  these  things'  becomes  in  the 
apostle's  mouth — "in  the  last  days" — i.e.,  in  the  Christian 
dispensation,  when,  after  the  punishment  of  the  Jews 
by  the  heathen,  their  king  came — "my  S^it" — St. 
Peter  renders  "of  my^  spirit,"  after  the  LXX.,  indi- 
cating the  j^ts  and  innuences  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
"upon  all  flesh" — i,e,,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
person — "  they  of  the  circumcision  were  astonished  be- 
cause that  on  the  Qentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  llie  outward  manifestation  of 
these  gifts,  as  shown  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  in 
accordance  with  this  prediction,  was  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  Church ;  the  leality  remains. 

(29)  And  also  (better,  even)  upon  the  servants 
.  .  .  . — ^The  result  of  which  promise,  according  to 
St.  Peter's  interpretation,  is  "They  shall  prophesy." 
"  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  chUdren,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shaU  call "  (Acts  ii.  39). 


(90>  31)  The  sun  .  .  .  and  the  moon.~The8e 
words,  recalling  some  of  the  portents  in  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  (especially  as  instanced  in  some  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt)  are  taken  up  by  our  Lord  Himself,  as 
ushering  in  the  great  dav  of  judgment ;  and  they  are 
echoed  again  by  St.  John  m  the  vision  of  the  opening  o£ 
the  sixth  seal :  "  For  the  great  day  of  His  wrath,  is  come, 
and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  P  "  (Comp.  verse  11  of 
this  chapter.)  The  sun  and  moon,  &c.,  may  include  the 
luminaries  in  heaven  and  the  potentates  on  eartlu 

(32)  Deliverance. — Or,  perhaps  better,  those  thai 
escape.  St.  Paid  quotes  from  this  verse  (Bom. 
z.  13),  transferring  the  reference  to  the  Messianic  ad- 
vent, to  prove  the  universality  of  the  deliverance  effected 
by  our  Lord,  who  abolished  the  difference  between  Jew 
and  Greek.  In  His  Church,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
freed  from  the  persecutions  and  defilements  of  the 
world,  there  is  salvation  for  all  who  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  their  names  are  inscribed  upon  the  roll 
as  citizens  of  Zion. 

in. 

(1)  That  time.^The  whole  course  of  the  events  of 
the  world  is  shown  to  lead  up  by  Divine  providence 
to  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord,  when  "the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain,  and 
the  Lord  shall  be  exalted."  Then  will  be  "the  times  of 
the  restitution  of  all  things ; "  then  will  the  people  of 
God  be  brought  out  of  captivity,  and  vengeance  ex- 
ecuted upon  their  enemies.  This  progress,  with  its  final 
consummation,  is  the  subject  of  tne  concluding  Hues  of 
Joel's  prophecy. 

(2)  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.— €ome  fifty 
years  before  Joel  prophesied  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
had  been  menaced  by  an  imposing  confederacy  of 
hostile  tribes.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  anxiety.  A 
national  fast  was  proclaimed,  and  after  it  Jehoshaphat 
engaged  and  completely  routed  the  enemy  in  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa.  (See  2  Chron.  zx.)  The 
victory  was  an  occasion  of  immense  exultation,  and 
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God^s  JvdffTMnta 


JOEL,  ni. 


cLgai/nst  His  Enemiea, 


and /or  mj  heritage  Israel,  whom  they 
hare  scattered  among  the  nations,  and 

{>arted  my  land.  (^)  And  they  have  cast 
ots  for  my  people ;  and  have  given  a 
boy  for  an  harlot,  and  sold  a  girl  for 
wine,  that  they  might  drink. 

<*)  Tea,  and  what  have  ye  to  do  with 
me,  O  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  and  all  the  coasts 
of  Palestine  ?  will  ye  render  me  a  recom- 
pence  P  and  if  ye  recompense  me,  swiftly 
arid  speedily  will  I  return  your  recom- 
pence  upon  your  own  head ;  (*)  because 
ye  have  taken  my  silver  and  my  gold, 
and  have  carried  into  your  temples  my 
goodly  ^  pleasant  things :  (*)  the  children 
also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of 
Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  ^the 
Grecians,  that  ye  might  remove  them 
far  from  their  border.  <^)  Behold,  I 
will  raise  them  out  of  the  place  whither 
ye  have  sold  them,. and  will  return  your 
recompence  upon  your  own  head :  <®)  and 
I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daugh- 
ters into  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Judah,  and  they  shall  sell  them  to  the 
Sabeans,  to  a  people  far  off:  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it. 


1  Heh,  d0f<ra»I«. 


S  Helx.  ihe  miu  of 
the  OrectanB. 


3  ne\>^San«ttf}f. 


a  Iia.1.4. 


4  Or,Kytlu9. 


5   Or 'the  LORD 
thail  bring  doum. 


b  Bev.  14. 15. 


6  Or,  eoneUUmt  or, 
thndUng. 


e  cIlLSL 


d  Jer.  as.  80 :  Amos 
1.1. 


W  Proclaim  ye  this  among  the  Gten- 
tiles;  ^Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty 
men,  let  all  the  men  of  war  draw  near ; 
let  them  come  up :  <^^)  'beat  your  plow-* 
shares  into  swords,  and  your  *  pruning- 
hooks  into  spears:  let  the  weak  say, 
I  am  strong.  <^^)  Assemble  yourselves, 
and  come,  all  ye  heathen^  and  gather 
yourselves  together  round  about :  ^ther 
^  cause  thv  mighty  ones  to  come  down, 
O  Lord.  (^)  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened, 
and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat:  for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge 
all  the  heathen  round  about.  ^>  *  P^t 
ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is 
ripe:  come,  get  you  down;  for  the 
press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow ;  for  their 
wickedness  is  great.  ^^*)  Multitudes, 
multitudes  in  the  valley  of  *  decision: 
for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in 
the  valley  of  decision.  ("•>  The  'sun 
and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  stars  shaU  withdraw  their  shining. 
(i«)  The  Lord  also  shall  '  roar  out  of 
Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
shall  shake:  but  the  Lord  mU  be  the 


seems  to  supply  the  imagery  with  which  Joel  describes 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  name  of  Jehoshaphat  was 
at  some  period  given  to  the  Kedron  Valley,  out  it  is 
here  used  rather  in  its  g^rammatical  meaning  as  the 
scene  of  the  Divine  judgment,  the  words  signifying 
"  the  valley  where  Jehovim  jndgeth." 

(3)  Cast  lots  .  .  . — The  nations  who  oppressed 
and  carried  away  the  Jews  treated  them  as  cmattels, 
cast  lots  for  the  possession  of  them  as  slaves,  and  piir. 
chased  a  night's  revelry  or  other  indulgence  with  the 
captives  they  had  taken. 

t*)  What  have  ye  to  do  with  me  P— Rather, 
WhcU  are  ye  to  me?  God,  identifying  Himself  with 
His  people,  threatens  retaliation  npon  their  enemies 
for  the  wronffs  they  had  inflicted  npon  them.  Tyre 
and  Zidon  had  oppressed  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  and  wouia  do  so  again:  the  Philistines  idso 
were  to  the  last  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Israel ;  but 
in  the  end,  could  they  measure  strength  with  God  P 

(5>  My  silver. — Mine,  as  being  the  property  of  my 
people,  not  as  being  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  time  of  Jehoram,  the  Philistines  and 
others  had  **  carried  away  all  the  substance  that  was 
found  in  the  king's  house  "  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17). 

(^)  Unto  the  Oreoians.— Javan,  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Greece,  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  heathen  nations  who  "traded 
(with  Tyre)  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  in  her 
market"  (Ezek.  xxviL  13).  The  Grecian  traffic  in 
slaves  was  enormous. 

(8)  I  will  sell  your  somi  .  - .  .  .—The  Philis- 
tines came  under  the  power  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah, 
who  may  have  sold  them  to  the  Sabeans  on  the  Per- 
sian Ghm,  by  whom  they  would  have  been  passed 
on  to  India.    The  Philistmes  were  also  sold  in  great 


numbers  by  the  Grecian  conquerors  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees. 

(9)  Prepare  war  .  .  .—Literally,  sanct^  war. 
It  was  to  be  taken  up  deliberately,  and  after  due  rdi- 
gious  rites,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  nations. 
They  are  thus  challenged,  or  rather  summoned,  to  a  trial 
of  strength  with  Jehovah  at  a  typical  "  Armi^ddon." 

(10)  Beat  your  plowshares  •  .  .—when  tiie 
contest  was  over,  and  the  victory  of  the  Lord  achieved, 
Micah  foresaw  the  reversal  of  this  order :  the  weapons 
of  offence  were  once  more  to  resume  their  peaceful  cha- 
racter. "They" — i.e.,  the  nations — "shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning, 
hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  "  (Micah  iv.  3). 

(11)  Thy  mighty  ones— t.e.,  thy,  because  Jeho- 
vah had  summoned  them  to  take  arms,  as  champions 
against  Him  in  the  final  conflict. 

(13)  Put  ye  in  the  sickle.— In  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  vision  the  prophet  crowds  together  metaphors  to 
intensify  the  description  of  the  coming  encounter  be- 
tween «jehovah  aud  the  enemies  of  His  x>eople.  It  is 
represented  by  the  jud^ent  seat,  the  harvest,  and  the 
vintage.  The  hour  of  judgment  has  arrived — Jehovah 
Himself  is  judge.  The  harvest-time,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  world,  has  come — ^let  the  angel-reapers  put  in 
their  sickle.  In  the  wine-press  the  grapes  are  gathered 
in — let  the  labourers  hasten  to  press  the  juice  out  with 
their  feet. 

(1*)  Multitudes. — The  command  has  gone  forth; 
it  is  obeyed ;  and  t)ie  propliet  stands  aghast  at  the  vast 
multitudes  assembling  in  the  valley  of  decision,  the 
place  of  judgment. 

(16)  The  Lord  also  shall  roar  •  .  .—This  is 
the  key-note  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  who  opens  his 
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GoePs  Blessing 


JOEL,  in. 


on  His  People. 


^  hope  of  his  people,  and  the  strengih 
of  ^e  children  of  Israel.  <i^  So  shall 
ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lobd  jonr 
God  dwelling  in  Zion,  mj  holy  moun- 
tain: then  shall  Jerusalem  be  'holy, 
and  there  shall  no  'sizungers  pass 
through  her  any  more. 

(18)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  mountains  shall  *drop 
down  new  wine,  and  the  hiUs  shall 
flow  with  milk,  and  all  the  rivers  of 
Judah  shall  *flow  with  waters,  and  a 


1  Ueh^  place  tif  n- 
pair,  or,  AovwMir. 


I  Heb,  hcUmen. 
a  Ber.  n.  V. 
ftilmo«».UL 
S  R6b^  go. 
4Qr,tMda, 


5  Or.  «M»  /  fk0 

LORD  that 
tthimMUm. 


fountain  shaU  come  forth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lobd,  and  shall  water  the  valley 
of  Shittim.  (^>  Egypt  shall  be  a  deso- 
lation, and  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate 
wilderness,  for  the  violence  against  the 
children  of  Judah,  because  they  have 
shed  innocent  blood  in  their  land. 
(*)But  Judali  shall  *  dwell  for  ever, 
and    Jerusalem    from   generation    to 

feneration.    (^)  For  I  wiU  cleanse  their 
lood  that  I  have  not  cleansed:  'for 
the  Lobd  dwelleth  in  Zion. 


appeal  with  these  words.  The  majestic  roar  of  the  Uon 
is  transferred  to  express  victorious  utterance  of  the 
Lord's Jadffment :  it  is  irresistible.  As  St.  Paul  wrote, 
"  The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God  "  (1  These,  n.  16).  The  temporal  success 
of  the  Jews  in  their  future  con^Sict  with  uieir  enemies 
18  blended  with  the  final  triumph  of  the  Lord  in  the 
judgment  day. 

i^)  "No  strangers  pass  through  her. — 
Strangers  signify  the  aliens  who  had  hitherto  oppressed. 
Thev  are  like  the  spots  and  wrinkles  which  would  defile 
the  bride — ^the  Church  of  God. 

(18)  The  mountains  shall  drop  down  new 
wine. — ^The  material  prosperity  depicted  in  these  verses 
symboUses  the  glorious  reign  of  Jehovah  when  the  last 
enemy  has  been  destroyed,  and  "  God  is  all  in  all." 

A  fountain  shall  come  forth.— The  spiritual  fer. 
tUising  power  of  the  knowled|pe  of  the  Lord  is  compared 
to  the  life-giTing  influence  of  a  stream  of  water,  which 
causes  luxuriance  to  the  trees  on  its  banks.  This 
imagery  is  exemplified  by  Ezekiel,  who  traces  the  course 
of  the  waters  issuine  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (Ezek.  xlyii.).  (Comp.  Zech.  xiv.  8 ; 
Rev.  xxii.  1.) 

^  The  valley  of  Shittim.— Heb.,  acacias.  Shittim, 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  is  symbolical  of  the  barrenness  and 
sterility  of  land  where  there  is  no  water;  of  the  dry 


places  of  the  world,  where  there  are  trees  lacking 
moisture:  the  heathen,  to  whom  God  is  not  known, 
shall  yet  become  covered  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord. 

(19)  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation.— Egypt  and 
Edom  always  excited  feelings  of  abhorrence  m  the 
hearts  of  the  Jews.  The  memory  of  the  exile  in  Egypt 
was  always  fresh  and  keen ;  no  retrospect  of  their  past 
history  could  leave  it  out  of  account.  And  the  national 
detestation  of  the  false  and  cruel-hearted  Idumsean 
kinsmen  is  recalled  by  Obadiah  in  his  prophecy  and 
touching  record ;  as  also  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  as  rendered  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  "  Remember  the  children  of  Edom, 
O  Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem,  how  they  said,  Down 
with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  nound. 

(21)  I  will  Cleanse  .  .  .—The  LXX.  translate 
this  sentence,  "  I  will  avenge  their  blood,  and  not  leave 
it  unavenged  " — ie.,  the  **  innocent  blood  "  mentioned 
in  verse  19;  but  the  promise  seems  rather  to  indicate, 
as  in  the  English  version,  the  extension  of  God's 
pardon  to  those  hitherto  unpardoned. 

The  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion — i.e.,  over  a  raging 
and  swelling  world,  probably  unconscious  of  Him,  the 
Lord  nevertheless  reigns  in  the  heavenlv  Jerusalem, 
and  all  His  redeemed  shall  dwell  securely  under  His 
eternal  rule.  *'  And  the  name  of  the  city  m>m  that  day 
shall  be  Jehovah  Shammah,  the  LosD  is  thesb^' 
(EzeL  xlviu.  35). 
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AMOS. 


INTRODUCTION 
AMOS. 


The  early  Bfe  of  tKe  prophet  Amoe  was  spent  at 
Tekoa,  the  modem  Tikua,  an  elevated  spot  betvoeu 
four  and  five  Bngl'^'h  miles  dne  soatfa  of  Bethlehem. 
This  spot,  accordmg  to  BobinsoD  (Biblical  Retearekei. 
L  486),  has  "  a  wide  prospect.  TowardB  the  north-eaat 
the  huid  elopes  down  towards  Wadj  Ehnreitftu ;  oo  the 
other  ude  the  hill  is  snrroimded  bj  a  belt  of  level  table 
land,  beyond  which  are  valleys,  and  then  other  hieher 
hiUs.  On  the  south,  at  some  distance,  another  deep 
valley  rons  off  sonth-east  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
view  in  this  direction  is  bonnded  only  hj  the  level 
nunmtaina  of  Hoab,  with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead 
Sea  seen  throngh  openings  among  the  mgged  and 
deeolat^interrening  monntains."  No  fitter  scene  can 
bo  imagined  as  the  home  of  the  prophet,  whose  far- 
seeing  vision  and  trumpet  voice  were  to  awaken  the 
corrupt  and  selfish  life  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
Amoa  was  by  birth  not  a  prophet,  bnt  a  herdsman,  and 
likewise  a  dresser  of  sycamore -fmit.  How  long  he 
plied  his  peacefnl  tasks  in  his  Jndffian  home,  secure 
ufainst  invasion  or  disturbance  nnderthe  strong  rule  of 
King  TJzziah,  we  do  not  know.  But  to  bim — a  umnau, 
and  no  prophet — there  came  the  Word  of  the  Lord  as  he 
meditated  among  the  lonely  hills  and  their  wide  pros. 
pect«,  urging  him  to  utter  God's  doom  ag»nst  nations 
and  kin^oms. 

Respecting  his  prophetic  work,  we  know  that  it  was 
directed  almost  entirely  to  the  northern  kin^om,  and 
was  likewise  eiercised  there.  It  is  nncertam  whether 
the  striking  episode  described  in  chap.  viL  10 — 17  be- 
longed to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  his  ministry.  Wo 
there  r«adtbat  the  prophet  boldly  presented  himself  at 
Bethel,  celebrated  for  its  ancient  nietoric  associations, 
its  important  temple,  and  as  being  a  place  of  royal  re- 
sidence. There  Amoe  delivered  the  striking  series  of 
symbolic  oracles  contained  in  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  This 
provoked  the  hostility  of  AmajiJi,  priest  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, who  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  King  Jeroboam 
a  sentence  of  banishment  against  tbe  prophet,  on  the 
ground  that  be  was  speaking  treason  against  the  throne. 
To  the  charges  and  menaces  of  Amaziah  Amos  replied 
with  a  sentence  of  doom  against  king  and  priest. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  tiD  assign  a  probable  date  for 
the  entire  collection  of  oracles.  We  know  from  the 
superscription  (1)  that  they  were  delivered  two  years 
before  "the  earthquake,"  an  event  so  terrible  and 
marked  in  it«  character  that  it  is  referred  to  again  br 
Zechariah  (Zecb.  liv.  5);  (2)  that  he  wopbesied 
daring  the  rdgns  of  Jeroboam  andUziiah.  But  we  do 
not  know  the  date  of  the  earthquake,  nor  whether  tbe 
prophetic  ministry  ot  Amoe  continued  after  tbe  death 
of  Jeroboam  II.  It  is  also  donbtfol  how  long  a  period 
is  covered  bj  the  extant  collection  of  oracles,  Uiongh  in- 
ternal indications  favour  a  short  rather  than  a  long  in. 
terval.  To  this  must  be  added  the  uncertainty  wnieh 
now  prevails  reacting  Biblical  chronology.  (See 
Introdnction  to  fiosea.)    If  we  adqit  Mr.  Bhatpe's 


chronology,  which  seems  more  free  ^m  diSicnlties 
than  other  systems,  the  death  of  Jeroboam  XL  took 
place  in  764  Tbe  AssyriologiBt,  Professor  Bnndea, 
would  put  it  several  years  later  (Geo.  Smith,  Ae»tfr. 


(the  year  of  Jeroboam's  accession,  according  to  Sharpe) 
and  about  760  B.C.  We  shall  assign  reasons  for 
showing  that  the  prophetic  career  of  Amos  was  probably 
subsequent  to  780  B.C.  The  fact  that  the  prophet  never 
makes  mention  of  the  name  of  Assyria,  though  he  refers 
expressly  to  tbe  destinies  of  snrronnding  nations,  seems 
to  imply  that  Assyria  was  at  that  period  not  so  distnrb- 
ing  a  force  in  Syro-Falestinian  pohtics  as  it  had  been  in 
a  former  generation,  and  as  it  was  destined  to  become 
dnriug  the  ministry  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  tiie 
terribfe  invasions  of  Tirfath-Pileser  made  the  names  of 
Asshnr  and  King  Combat  (Jareb)  to  be  names  of  dread. 
AcconUngly  we  prefer  to  regard  the  prophetic  ministry 
of  Amos  as  exercised  when  Syria  had  begnn  to  recover 
from  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Tnlnirari  HI.  (See 
Geo.  Smith,  Atgyr.  Eponym  Canom,  p.  115;  Schraider, 
CuneifoTtn  Intcriptioru,  second  edition,  pp.  213 — 216, 
calls  him  Eanviaan-niraTi),  i.e.,  about  780  B.C.* 

For  the  social,  moral,  and  religions  condition  of  the 
northern  kingdom  during  this  period  we  fortnnately 
possess  variedsoorcea  of  information.  Apart  from  the 
accounts  contained  in  the  historical  books,  we  have  the 
nnmerona  allnsions  scattered  thronghont  the  prophet 
Eosea,  whose  discourses  belong  to  a  somewhat  similar 
period,  and  aro  extremely  valuable  as  illustrating  those 
of  Amos. 

We  thns  obtain  a  tolerably  vivid  conception  of  this 
momentons  and  tragic  centnry^the  last  days  of  Isnel's 
history.  The  energetic  rule  and  successful  wars  of 
Jeroboam  II,  had  extended  tbe  bounds  of  the  kingdom. 
Syria  had  been  compelled  to  yield  up  to  him  a  large 
tmct  of  country  extending  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Anunon  and  Moab  nsd  become  tributary.  But 
tbe  c«Be  with  which  these  conquests  were  obtained  were 
due  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  tbe  very  existence 
of  the  Syrian  states  from  the  Assyrian  power  which  had 
for  many  centuries  been  formidable,  bnt  was  now  ex- 
tending itself  westward,  under  the  energetic  sway  of 
Tnlnirari  HI.  Under  that  monarch,  as  we  learn  uom 
his  inscription,  Syria  rec^ved  a  terrible  blow  ;f  and  H 
is  extremely  proMble  that  the  recovery  of  the  Tnma- 

*  AddiUoaal  oonflrmaUon  of  thb  view  Is  to  be  fODnd  in  the 
B  to  an  eclipse,  which  prabablr  oo- 
licQTsns  to  Uie jwMan  ' 
laHbi,  king  of  Brita.  ii 

roke  he  took.  Sabmlsslon  he  made ; 
talents  o(  gold,  SJIDO  talents  irf  oopper, 
atbiag  <rf  wool  and  flax,  a  oouoh  of 
1b  goods  and  his  famlcnre  without 
■  rojal  dtr.  in  his  palaoe,  I  reootved." 
''-•—'-^-  -0  B,o.,  and  br  Q.  Smith 
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^ordanic  district  by  Jeroboam  from  Syriiui  domination 
18  to  be  closely  connected  with  this  temporary  over- 
throw of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  (See 
Note  on  cKap.  vi.  14.) 

But  the  external  power  and  foreign  conquests  of 
Jeroboam  were  evidently  viewed  wi^  mistrust  by  the 
prophet ;  and,  though  Assyria  is  never  expressly  named, 
it  looms  in  the  background  c^f  the  seer^  gaze,  as  the 
sword  of  Jehovah's  vengeance,  which  is  one  day  to  make 
a  full  end  of  Israel.  (Uomp.  Isa.  x.  5.)  The  oracles  of 
both  Amos  and  Hosea  abound  in  allusions  to  the  moral 
and  social  rottenness  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Amos 
dwells  upon  the  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  and 
of  many  private  dwellings  of  the  land  (chap.  iii.  15,  v. 
11 ;  comp.  Hosea  viii.  14).  Within  Samaria's  strong 
fortresses  the  wealthy  nobles  indulged  in  their  drunken 
orgies,  stretched  upon  ivory  divans,  singing  their  "  lean 
and  flashy  songs  "in  vrretched  parody  of  David's  min- 
strelsy, and  bidding  farewell  to  all  thoughts  of  coming 
evil  (chap.  vi.).  He  rebukes  the  empty  boasts  of  power 
in  which  these  profligate  leaders  indulged  {ibid.).  He 
sternly  censures  the  ladies  of  fashion  who  encouraged 
their  lords  to  acts  of  gross  self-indulgence  (chap.  iv.  1). 
Meanwhile  their  luxurious  life  is  purchased  at  the  cost 
and  on  the  gains  of  frightful  oppression.  In  the  days 
when  Amos  lived,  the  simple  agricultural  life  of  earlier 
times  had  given  place  to  the  changed  social  conditions 
produced  by  growmg  civilisation  and  commerce  (Hosea 
xii.  7,_  8),  by  the  growth  of  large  towns,  and  by  the 
extension  of  art  and  refinement,  of  unscrupulous  raade, 
and  accumulated  wealth  (Amos  viii.  5 ;  Isa.  ii,  7).  The 
poor  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  ground  down  to  abject 
poverty  hj  the  princely  landowners.  The  debts  of  the 
peasant,  however  paltry,  could  only  be  redeemed  by  a 
personal  service,  which  was  slavery  (chap.  ii.  6,  7). 
Their  lords  were  also  their  judges  in  the  courts  of 
justice  at  the  city  gates,  and  extortionate  bribes  were 
the  appointed  means  of  averting  a  harsh  sentence 
(chap.  V.  11, 12). 

But  the  root  of  all  the  social  and  moral  disorder  was 
indicated  by  Amos  and  Hosea  (especially  the  latter)  to 
consist  in  the  idolatrous  and  sensuous  corruption  into 
which  the  people  had  sunk.  Baal  and  calf- worship  had 
become  to  the  popular  intelligence  the  degraded  sub- 
stitute and  symbol  of  the  ancient  pure  conception  of 
the  one  true  God  inculcated  in  the  Mosaic  mw  and 
worship  to  which  the  prophet  Hosea  endeavoured  to  re- 
store Israel.  The  whole  of  Canaan,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  was  studded  with  local  shrines,  in  which  Baal  or 
the  calf -symbols  were  adored.  Of  the  former,  probably 
Beersheba  and  Gilpd,  of  the  latter,  Samaria,  Bethel, 
and  Dan  were  the  chief  centres.  (See  chap.  viii.  14,  Note, 
also  chap.  iv.  4 ;  Hosea  xii.  11.)  Moreover,  all  these 
sanctuaries  possessed  an  elaborate  ritual  and  calendar  of 
feast-days  (Amos  v.  21,  22).     Both  prophets  threaten 


foreign  invasion  and  exile  as  the  penalty  for  this 
abandonment  of  ancient  law  and  observance  (Amos  v. 
26,  27 ;  Hos.  ii.  11).  There  are  likewise  traces,  though 
obscure,  of  the  worship  of  the  Ammonitish  star  deity, 
Moloch,  of  the  star  deity  Kevan,  and  of  the  Syrian 
Hadad-Bimmon.  But  the  passages  on  which  this  is 
based  aj*e  doubtful  (chap.  iv.  3,  v.  26). 

That  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa  was  a  man  of  wide 
and  varied  culture,  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the 
times,  is  clearly  evidenced  by  his  writings.  In  that  age 
the  free  movements  of  human  intercourse  diffused 
knowledge  more  widely  and  equably  among  all  classes 
of  mankind  than  is  possible  under  present  social  con- 
ditions. The  mind  of  the  prophet  was  especially  open 
to  all  physical  phenomena.  The  rising  of  the  Nile,  the 
constellations  of  the  sky,  the  edijpse,  and  the  earthquake 
stirred  his  imagination.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
Amos  we  have  the  first  dear  indication  of  the  enlarging 
sweep  of  the  prophet's  gaze.  His  eye  ranges  over  the 
surrounding  kingdoms.  Israel  is  no  longer  thought  of 
exclusively,  its  destiny  is  no  longer  contemplated  apart 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  empires  with  which  it  was 
closely  connected.  Jehovah  is  God  of  the  world,  and 
not  of  his  peculiar  people  the  Hebrew  race  only.  He 
brought  Philistia  from  Gaphtor  as  well  as  Israel  from 
£gypt. 

Tms  conception  of  universal  Divine  sovereignty  was 
certainly  not  a  new  one  in  Israel.  But  it  was  made 
especiaUy  prominent  by  Amos,  and  is  the  key-note  of 
his  prophecies.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  the 
oracles  are  delivered.  While  to  Hosea,  Ephraim's  sin, 
whether  in  morals  or  worship,  appeared  as  an  outrage  to 
the  relationship  of  loyalty  and  love  to  the  Divine  Lord, 
it  was  regarded  by  Amos  as  the  violation  of  a  supreme 
rule  and  a  supreme  justice. 

The  prophecies  may  be  divided  according  to  their 
contents  as  follows : — 

I.  Chaps,  i. — vi.    Prophetic  threatenings  directed 
against  the  nations. 

(i.)  Chaps,  i.  2 — ii.  5.    Brief  denunciations  of  sur- 
rounding  peoples; — against  Damascus,  Phil, 
istia,  Tjret  Ectom,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  closing 
with  Judah. 
Chaps,  ii.  6 — ^vi.     Indictment  against  IsraeL 


(Ii.) 


The  prevailing  idolatry — ^The  oppression  of 
the  poor,  and  the  debauched  and  indolent  lives 
of  the  nobles. 


IL  Chaps,  vii. — ^ix.  Symbolic  visions  of  the  coming 
doom  of  Israel  interrupted  by  the  episode  of  the 
hostility  of  the  priest  Amaziah  to  the  Prophet. 
The  series  closes  with  the  Messianic  anticipa- 
tions of  reunited  and  restored  Israel  dwelling 
in  peace  under  the  reign  of  the  house  of  David. 
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CHAPTEE  L— The  words  of  Amos, 
who  was  amoii£:  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa. 
which  he  sawlonceming  Israel  in  the 
days  of  ITzziah  king  of  Judah,  aad  in 
the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the 
""  eadihqnake.  (^>  And  he  said,  The  Lord 
wiU  'roar  from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  habitations  of 
the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top 
of  Carmel  shall  wither. 

(3)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Damascus,  ^and  for 
four,  I  will  not  ^tum  away  ths  ptmishr- 
ment  thereof;  because  they  have 
threshed  Gilead  with  threshing  instru- 


B.&787 
a  2(Kdl.  14J. 


bJer.K.  80;  Joels. 


I  Or,  yea, /or  Amr. 


S  Or,eoi»tN:ftif,or. 
tot  it  be  mniet: 
aodso  verAftc. 


8  Or.  BifotikaMn. 
eSGhron.SS.l& 


6  Or.  earried  tk«m 
away  voUk  an  e»- 
^e  eaptMt^. 


ments  of  iron :  <^)  but  I  will  send  a  fire 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  shall 
devour  the  palaces  of  Ben-hadad. 
<^^  I  will  break  also  the  bar  of  Damascus, 
and  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  ^the 
plain  of  Aven,  and  him  that  holdeth  the 
sceptre  from  ^the  house  of  Eden :  and 
the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into 
captivity  unto  Eir,  saith  the  Lord. 

(^)  Thus  saith  llie  Lord  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  ^Graza,  and  for  four,  I 
will  not  turn  away  the  ptmishmmt 
thereof;  because  they  ^carried  away 
captive  the  whole  captivity,  to  deliver 
them  up  to  Edom :  ^^^  but  I  will  send  a 
fire  on  the  wall  of  Gaza,  which  shall 


The  Proloaue  to  the  Prophecies  of  Amos  consists  of 
a  series  of  demmciations  of  the  snrroimdiiig  peoples. 
The  ground  of  the  awfol  threatenings  is  the  word  of 
Jehovah  made  known  to  the  prophet.  The  reason  for 
the  doom  predicted  on  such  high  authoritv,  is  the 
resistance  and  cmelly  that  were  offered  by  these 
nations  to  the  theocratic  people,  and,  still  more,  their 
own  moral  offences,  condemned  by  universal  conscience. 
The  denunciations  beg^  with  a  judgment  upon  Syria, 
the  age-long  enemy  of  Judah,  someiimes  confederate 
with  Israel.  Then  he  passes  to  Philistia,  which  had 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the 
days  of  the  Judges  till  his  own.  Then  he  directs  his 
gaze  upon  Phoonician  cities,  the  emporium  of  the  most 
extensive  commerce  in  the  world.  Next  he  passes  in 
review  other  three  tribes,  or  nations,  more  closely 
related  to  Israel  in  blood,  language,  and  proximity,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  had  often  nuinif ested  an  undying 
hatred  of  the  covenanted  people.  After  this  Judah, 
his  own  tribe,  does  not  escape.  Lastly,  the  prophet 
gathers  up  all  his  strengfth  to  denounce  Israel,  then  at 
the  height  of  prosperity  and  splendour. 

0)  See  Introduction. 

(2)  Boar  .—The  prolonged  thunder-peal,  or  lion's  roar, 
of  the  Divine  voice,  reverberates  from  the  theocratic 
metropolis  of  Zion,  to  the  luxuriant  slopes  of  the  noble 
Cannel,  which  forms  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Bay 
of  Acre.  The  "  pastures  of  the  Shepherds  *'  remind  us  of 
Psalm  xxiii.,  and  refers  us  to  the  prophet's  own  home  in 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  The  same  expression  "  head 
(or '  tojp ')  of  Garmel"  occurs  in  1  Kings  xviii.  42,  and  in 
chap.  IX.  3.  Compare  the  modem  name  Basrel-Kerum, 
The  whole  country  from  south  to  north  is  summoned 
to  listen  to  the  Divine  voice. 

CUBSB  ON  DAHiiSCUS. 

(s)  Three  transgressionB  •  .  .—This  form  of 
transgression,  whicli  occurs  eight  times  in  the  pro- 


logue, is  not  an  arithmetical,  but  a  strongly  idiomatic, 
phrase,  signifying  "multiplied  or  repeated  delin- 
quencies "  (Henderson), 

Turn  away  .  .  .—Bather,  wiU  not  turn  it  hack 
— t.e.,  the  sore  judgment  I  have  purposed.  (Comp. 
2  Kings  X.  32,  33.) 

(4)  I  will  send  a  fire  •  .  .—Compare  Jer.  xlix.  27, 
where  this  langpiage  is  repeated  at  a  tune  when  punish, 
ment  had  fallen  for  a  whue  on  Damascus,  and  sne  had 
become,  as  Isaiah  predicted,  "a  ruinous  heap"  (Isa. 
xviL  1). 

(6)  I  will  break  .  .  .—The  "bar"  means  the  bolt 
of  iron  or  brass  with  which  the  city  was  defended. 
But  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  used  of  persons,  i.e., 
princes  or  leaders  (comp.  Hosea  iv.  18,  xi.  6) ;  and  this 
seems  confirmed  by  the  parallelism.  The  plain  or 
valley  cleft  between  libanus  and  Antilibanus  is  still 
caUed  by  the  Arabs  by  a  name  closely  resembling  the 
rendering  in  the  margin,  "  the  valley. '  It  is  probable 
that  the  word  rendered  "vanity,"  (aven)  is  simply  a 
Masoretic  reading,  and  not  what  Amos  intended.  It  is 
better  to  follow  tne  LXX.  and  read  tiie  word  On  (as  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  17),  the  reference  being  to  the  Temple  of 
Baalbec,  then  in  ruins,  the  Syrian  Heliopolis.  (Comp. 
Hosea  iv.  15.)*  The  site  of  fieth-eden  (house  of  Eden) 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Kir  is  the  region 
of  the  river  Cyrus,  or,  perhaps,  the  E.  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates  (see  ix.  7).  ^2  Kings  xvi  9,  we  see  fuml- 
ment  of  this  doom.) 

CUBSS  ON  PniLISTIiL 

(6-«)  q^he  marginal  reading  is  more  literal,  and  points 
to  the  special  bitterness  of  the  proceedings  of  Phuistia, 
here  represented  by  Ghiza  as  the  principal  city  (comp. 
2  Chron.  xxi.  16, 17,  which  implies  a  veritable  sack  of 
Jerusalem).  Tlie  extreme  barfiarity  from  which  Judah 
suffered  was  that  her  children  were  delivered  up  to  the 

*  On  the  other  hand  the  MasoretLo  readlnff  8eemB  to  have  been 
suggested  (if  not  confirmed)  by  Amos  v.  5,  where  LXX.  read 
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Curses  on  Tyre^  Edam. 


AMOS,   II. 


Amman,  and  Moah, 


devour  the  palaces  thereof:  ^^^  and  I 
will  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  Ashdod, 
and  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from 
Ashkelon,  and  I  will  turn  mine  hand 
against  Ekron :  and  the  remnant  of  the 
I^iilistines  shall  perish,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

WThus  saith  the  Lobd;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Tyrus,  and  for  four,  I 
will  not  turn  away  the  pwndskment 
thereof;  because  they  delivered  up  the 
whole  captivity  to  £dom,  and  remem- 
bered not  ^the  brotherly  covenant: 
(10)  "but  I  will  send  a  fire  on  the  wall  of 
Tyrus,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces 
thereof. 

(11)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for  four, 
I  will  not  turn  away  the  prmishment 
thereof;  because  he  did  pursue  his 
brother  with  the  sword,  and  *  did  cast 
off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear  per- 
petually, and  he  kept  his  wrath  for 


1  Heb~  the  eovm 


9  Heb.,  eorruBtei 
hit  ecmpaanon*. 


3  Or,  dMded  thr 
momUains. 


a  t  Klngt  S.  V. 


ever:  (i*>  but  I  will  send  a  fire  upon 
Teman,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces 
of  Bozrah. 

(13)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn 
away  OU  punishment  thereof ;  because 
they  have  'ripped  up  the  women  with 
child  of  Gilead,  that  they  might  enlarge 
their  border:  (^*)  but  I  will  kindle 
a  fire  in  the  wall  of  Babbath,  and 
it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof,  with 
shouting  in  the  day  of  battle,  with  a 
tempest  in  the  day  of  the  whirlwind : 
(^)  and  their  king  shall  go  into  captivity, 
he  and  his  princes  together,  saith  the 
Lobd. 

CHAPTER  n.— Thus  saith  the 
Lobd  ;  For  three  transgressions  of  Moab, 
and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the 
punishment  thereof;  because  he  'burned 
the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into 


implacable  enemy  Edom.  (Comp.  the  language  of  Joel 
iii.  4r—6.)  This  may  have  occnrred  in  the  border  war- 
fare,  in  which  defenceless  Judssan  villages  were  over- 
powered, and  the  inhabitants  sold  to  the  Oriental  tribes 
throneh  the  medium  of  the  Edomites.  The  utter  fall 
of  Philistian  independence  is  depicted  (comp.  chap.  vi. 
2).  The  cities  here  mentioned  are  often  re&rred  to  in 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  and  by  the 
prophet  2^haniah. 

CuBSB  ON  Trsns. 

(»)  The  brotherly  oovenant.— The  **  covenant 
of  brethren "  (margin)  was  the  league  made  between 
Miram  and  David,  and  afterwards  between  Hiram  and 
Solomon  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Kings  v.  1,  12).  This 
ancient  covenant  was  forgotten  in  Phosnicia's  mercan- 
tile cupidity,  and  Tyre  was  tempted  to  sell  Hebrew 
captives  to  Greeks  and  Idumeans.  (Comp.  Isa.  xxiii. ; 
Ezek.  zxvi.,  and  the  special  excursus  in  tne  Speaker's 
Commentary.) 

CnBSB  ON  Edom. 

(11)  Edom. — Comp.  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  and 
Isaiah  zzxiv.  5.  See  also  Diet  of  the  JBihle,  art.  *'Edom." 
All  through  their  history  Edom  sided  with  the  enemies 
of  Israel  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  ziv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii.  14; 
Ps.  Iz.  9;  and  2  Uhron.  xxi.  8—10.) 

Cast  off. — It  would  be  better  to  render  stifled.  In 
the  following  clause  read  "  And  his  indignation  rended 
continually,  and  his  wrath  lurked  ever  on  the  watch." 
But  another  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  original  yields 
a  different  sense.  "  As  for  his  wrath,  he  hath  kept  it 
for  ever  "  (almost  as  E. V.).  This  corresponds  closely 
with  Jer.  iii.  5. 

(12)  Teman. — According  to  Gen.  xxrvi.  11,  a  name 
for  a  ^ndson  of  Esau.  The  district  and  chief  town 
of  this  name  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Prophets 
(Jer.  xlix.  7,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13 ;  Hab.  iii.  3 ;  Obad.  8,  9). 
The  wisdom  and  might  of  the  Temanites  were  well 
known,  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the  sage 


interlocutors  of  the  Book  of  Job.    It  was  situated,  ac. 
cordinff  to  Burddiardt  and  Biobinson,  south  of  the 

Wady  Musa. 

Boarah.— Referred  to  in  Jer.  xHx.  13,  22 ;  HGcah  ii. 
12 ;  Isa.  zxxiv.  6,  kiii.  1.  Quite  distinct  from  Bozrah 
in  Moab  (Jer.  zlviii.  24).  The  former  is  situated  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  identified  by  Robinson  and  Burck- 
hardt  with  the  village  of  El  Buseireh  in  Jebal. 

CuBSB  ON  Ammon. 

(13)  Ammon.~-See  art.  in  Smith's  Dice,  of  the  Bible. 
The  precise  event  of  atrocious  cruelty  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  historical  books ;  but  the  bimbarous  modes  of 
warfare  which  prevailed  in  those  days  are  darkljr  con- 
veyed in  1  Sam,  zi.  2;  2  Eings  xv.  16;  Hosea  xiii.  16, 
Soc.,  and  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  passim. 

(1^)  Jeremiah  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  impending' 
doom  of  Ammon,  Quoting  and  expanding  this  very 
passage  (chap.  xlix.  1—3). 

(15)  TheiPKing.— Not  as  Syrian  and  Vulg.  read  the 
original,  Malcam  or  Miloom,  i.e.,  Moloch.  E.Y.  is 
supported  by  LXX.,  Targ.,  and  context  of  the  passiige. 
So  lar  we  find  the  prophet  denouncing  the  sin  which 
trifles  with  blood,  covenants,  and  ancient  agreements, 
and  recognising  the  responsibiHtieB  of  race ;  out  closer 
inspection  shows  in  this,  and  in  chap,  ii.,  that  the 
prophet  condemns  all  violations  of  those  natural  laws 
ana  rights  of  which  he  regards  Jehovah  as  custodian 
and  executor. 

n. 

CuBSE  ON  Moab. 

(1)  Comp.  Isa.  XV.,  xvi..  xxv.  10 — 12,  and  Jer.  xlviii. 
Translate  "burned  to  lime  the  bones  of  the  king  of 
Edom.*'  The  historical  reference  is  obscure.  (See 
2  Kings  iii.  26, 27.)  Whether  Moab  was  guilty  of  dese- 
crating royal  tombs,  or  offering  the  heir  of  the  king  of 
Edom  in  sacrifice,  cannot  be  determined.  When  Moab 
took  revenge  upon  Edom,  the  latter  was  subject  to 
Jehoram. 
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and  Israel, 


lime :  ^^^  but  I  will  send  a  fire  upon 
Moab,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of 
Kirioth :  and  Moab  shall  die  with  tumult, 
with  shouting,  and  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet:  <^^  and  I  will  cut  off  the 
judge  from  the  midst  thereof,  and  will 
slay  all  the  princes  thereof  with  him, 
saith  the  Lord. 

W  Thus  saith  the  Lokd  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Judah,  and  for  four,  I 
will  not  turn  away  the  punishment 
thereof ;  because  they  have  despised  the 
law  of  the  Lobd,  and  hare  not  kept  his 
commandments,  and  their  lies  caused 
them  to  err,  after  the  which  their 
fathers  have  walked :  (^)  but  I  will  send 
a  fire  upon  Judah,  and  it  shall  devour 
the  palaces  of  Jerusalem. 

<*^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Israel,  and  for  four,  I 
will    not    turn    away    the   pimishment 


a  eh.  &&. 


lOr,yoifiHlf  woman. 


9  Or,  raeh  a»  have 
JbudtOTtmukted. 


bNuxn.S1.24;Deut. 
ISl;  Joab.9«.8L 


e  Ex.  IS.  61. 


thereof;  because  *they  sold  the  right- 
eous for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair 
of  shoes ;  ^^^  that  pant  after  the  dust  of 
the  earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor,  and 
turn  aside  the  way  of  the  meek :  and  a 
man  and  his  father  will  go  in  unto  the 
same  ^maid,  to  profane  my  holy  name : 
(8)  and  they  lay  themselves  down  upon 
clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  everv  altar, 
and  they  drink  the  wine  of  'the  con- 
demned m  the  house  of  their  god. 
^®^  Tet  destroyed  I  the  *  Amorite  before 
them,  whose  height  was  like  the  height 
of  the  cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the 
oaks;  yet  I  destroyed  his  fiiiit  from 
above,  and  his  roots  from  beneath. 
(10)  Also  ^  I  brought  you  up  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  led  you  forty  years 
through  the  wilderness,  to  possess  the 
land  of  the  Amorite.  <ii>  And  I  raised 
up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of 


(2)  Kirioth. — ^This  properly  Bignifies  a  ^om  of 
towns,  but  here  refers  to  a  single  large  town  in  Moab, 
the  modem  Kwreidt,    (Gomp.  Jer.  xmii.  24.) 

CUBSE  ON  JXTDAH. 

Gb^at  privileges  have  met  with  mad  and  foolish 
despite.  jBzalt^  to  the  highest  heaven  of  j^ossibiliiy, 
Judah  has  despised  the  "  Law  of  the  Lord,"  instead  of 
preserving,  with  sacred  reverence.  His  ordinances  and 
institutions. 

Their  lies. — t.e.,  their  false  deities,  which  they  have 
treated  as  divine.  "  The  lies  after  which  the  fathers 
walked  deceived  the  children.  The  children  canonise 
the  errors  of  their  fathers.  Human  opinion  is  as  dog- 
matic as  revelation  **  (Pusey). 

(^)  Judah. — Snch  high  privilege  does  not  involve  im. 
munity  from  punishment.  Judah  shall  be  chastised  with 
the  same  penuty  as  £dom,  Philistia,  Ammon,  and  Moab. 

GXTBSE  ON  ISBABL. 

(6)  Transgressions  of  Israel.— The  storm  of 
Divine  threatening  which  had  swept  over  the  whole 
political  horizon  gathers,  at  last,  over  Israel.  The 
sins  and  ingratirade  of  the  people  are  aggravated 
hj  a  recital  of  the  Divine  Merc^.  By  comparing 
this  verse  with  chap.  viii.  6,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Jewish  interpreters  (followed  by  Keil)  were  incorrect 
in  charging  this  sin  upon  corrupt,  jadges,  who,  by 
hribery,  wonld  deliver  unjust  judgments  against  the 
righteous.  The  sm  consists  in  the  perverse  straining 
of  the  law,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor  to  seU 
himself  into  bondage  to  redeem  a  debt  (comp.  2  Kings 
iv.  1 ;  also  Lev.  xxv.  39).  In  this  case  the  deotor  was  a 
righteous  man  in  sore  straits  for  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Kender,  on  account  of  a  pair  of  sandals.  A  paltry 
debt,  equivalent,  in  worth,  to  a  pair  of  sandals,  would 
not  save  him  from  bondage  at  the  hands  of  an  oppressive 
ruler  (see  Introduction). 

(7)  Dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head  of  the 
poor.— Can  only  mean,  as  Ewald  and  Keil  interpret : 
they  louK  to  see  the  poor  reduced  to  such  distress  that 
dust  is  thrown  on  their  heads  in  token  of  grief.  The 
meek  are  defrauded  as  being  too  weak  to  claim  their 


own.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  points  to  the  sen- 
suality of  the  popular  worship,  the  word  ''  maid  "  bein^ 
really  the  prostitute  (Heb.  h^deshah)  who  was  devoted 
to  the  lustful  ritual  of  Ashera.*  This  obscenity  is 
regarded  by  the  prophet  as  part  of  a  deliberate  act  of 
desecration  to  the  name  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Moreover,  the  relation  of  "  father "  and  "  son "  was 
thereby  sullied  and  degraded.  (Comp.  Lev.  zviiL  8, 15, 
XX.  11.) 

(^)  Rapacity  and  cruelty  follow  on  pride,  selfishness, 
and  lust.  With  this  verse  compare  the  provisions  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (Exod.  xxii.  25).  Bender,  And  upon 
garments  received  in  pledge  they  stretch  themselves, 
and  for  "  condemned  "  adopt  the  marginal  translation 
mulcted.  The  money  that  had  been  wrung  from 
those  who  could  not  pay,  or,  who  have  been  smd  into 
slaverv,  is  spent  in  noting  and  feasting.  The  LXX. 
read  this  passage  veir  differently,  but  the  Masoretic 
text  is  justified  by  the  translations  of  the  Targum, 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Jerome. 

In  the  house  of  their  god. — ^Probably  here,  as 
in  the  previous  verse,  we  are  to  understand  the  high 
places  of  syncretic,  or  heathenish,  Jehovah  worship  as 
referred  to.  '*  They  drank  the  wine  of  the  amerced. 
Where  P  <  In  the  house  of  their  Gk)d.'  What  hard- 
heartedness  to  the  wilfully  foigotten  pooe  is  compen- 
sated by  a  little  church-gmng !     {Pusey.) 

(9)  Destroyed  I.— Empnasis  belongs  to  the  pro- 
noun "  I."  lie  Amorites  proper  occupied  the  S. W. 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  formidable  stature  and 
power  were  attributed  occasionally  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  land.  (Josh.  xxiv.  18 ;  Jud.  vi.  10.)  They 
were  absorbed  before  the  time  of  Amos. 

(10)  Forty  years.— The  forty  years'  wandering  was 
a  punishment  for  fickleness  and  cowardice,  but  during 
the  incidence  of  this  judgment,  of  which  we  have  only 
one  or  two  events  recor<^  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
God  was  disciplining  and  organising  a  tribe  of  restless 
wanderers  into  a  nation.    (Deut.  xxxii.  9 — 13.) 

(11,  12)  God  added  to  the  mercies  of  His  providence, 
the  transcendent  blessings  of  special  revelation.    The 

•  Kuenen,  BeUgion  of  Israel,  vol.  i,  pp.  92, 93. 
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your  young  men  for  Nazarites.  Is  it 
not  even  thus,  O  ye  children  of  Israel  P 
saith  the  Lobd.  ^^^  But  ye  gave  the 
Nazarites  wine  to  drink ;  and  commanded 
the  prophets,  "saying,  Prophesy  not. 
^^^  Behold,  ^  I  am  pressed  under  you,  as 
a  cart  is  pressed  that  is  full  of 
sheaves.  ^^^>  Therefore  the  flight  shall 
]>erish  from  the  swift,  and  the  strong 
shall  not  strengthen  his  force,  neither 
shall  the  mighty  deliver  'himseU. 
^^  Neither  shafi  he  stand  that  handleth 
the  bow;  and  he  that  is  swift  of  foot 
shall  not  deliver  himself:  neither  shall 
he  that  rideth  the  horse  deUver  himself. 


«  dL7.U: 


I  [Or.  /  wlU  vnu 
your  place  cu  a 
cart    fntt    of 
»heave»  pretietk. 


We. 


8  Heb.,  ttrong  of 
Mb  heart. 


4  Heb.,  vitU  vpcn. 


<^^>  And  he  that  is  ^  courageous  among 
the  mighty  shall  flee  away  naked  in 
that  day,  saith  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  ni.— Hear  this  word  that 
the  Lobd  hath  spoken  against  you,  O 
children  of  Israel,  against  the  whole 
family  which  I  brought  up  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying, 

<*>  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth:  therefore  I  will 
^punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities. 
(8)  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they 
be  agreed?  <*)  Will  a  lion  roar  in  the 
forest,  when  he  hath  no  prey?  will  a 


prophets  of  Israel  were  numerous,  and  renowned,  and 
exposed  to  freqnent  persecution,  e.a.,  the  cases  of 
Micaiah,  Elijah,  and  others.  "  l^e  iNTazarite  vow  to 
abstain  from  wine,  which,  in  the  earliest  ease,  that  of 
Samson,  appears  a  lif  e-long  vow,  was  undoubtedly  a 
religious  protest  against  Canaanite  civilisation  in 
favour  of  the  simple  life  of  ancient  times."  (W.  B. 
Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  84.)  The  Nazaiite  was, 
moreover,  a  link  l>etween  the  prophet  and  the  priest, 
upon  whom,  without  hereditary  rank. or  sacerdotal  rite, 
great  privileges  were  bestowed.  The  assault  upon  both 
IS  highlj  chmcteristic  of  the  disloyally  of  Israel. 

(13)  I  am  pressed.— Baur,  Pusey,  and  Spedker^e 
Commentary  support  this  rendering  of  the  Heb.  mi'iq, 
the  corresponding  form  in  the  ne:df  clause  also  being 
taken  in  the  intransitive  (i.e.,  passive  sense).  But  it  is 
unlikely  that  Gk)d,  in  this  passage,  shoidd  declare  Him- 
self '*  crushed  "  tmder  the  weight  of  Israel's  sin,  for  in 
the  context  it  is  Israel,  and  not  Glod,  who  is  described 
as  the  victim.  Moreover,  grammatical  usage  is  against 
the  rendering  of  me^iq  as  passive ;  nor  does  it  ravour 
Ewald's,  as  well  as  J&Ieil's,  interpretation  ''press  you 
dovm  "  Translate  (see  margin)  behold,  I  am  preesing 
down  beneath  you  (literally,  your  place),  just  as  the 
waggon, filled^  up  with  eheaves^preeses down.  Jehovah, 
in  the  awful  judgment  which  He  inflicts,  is  symbolised 
by  the  heavily-lsden  waggon.  The  expression  "be- 
neath you"  suggests  that  the  evil  is  not  coined  to 
the  present.  Israel,  the  nation  weighted  wiih  the  doom 
of  past  iniquities,  bequeathes  a  yet  more  crushing  load 
to  intnre  generations.  If  the  text  is  sound,  this  appears 
the  only  satisfactory  rendering  of  a  difficult  passage. 

0^  This  doom  .^jnos  darkly  foreshadows  to  be  inva- 
sion and  military  overthrow,  with  all  its  attendant 
calamities. 

<^)  Is  omitted  in  some  of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's 
MSS.,  but  without  authority. 

in. 

Chaps,  iii. — vi.  form  a  connected  series,  standing, 
however,  as  a  natural  sequence  upon  the  previous  section 
(chans.  i.,  ii.).  In  the  denunciations  with  which  the 
oracles  of  Amos  o^n,  the  last  strophe  refers  to  Israel. 
The  same  subject  is  the  burden  oi  the  following  dis- 
courses, chaps,  iii. — ^vi.,  and  with  searching  minuteness 
the  whole  of  Israel's  sin  and  doom  are  laid  bare  by  the 
prophet;  the  blindness  to  the  warnings  of  prophecy, 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  powerful,  and  the  misery  of 
the  oppressed,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  idolatrous  cor. 
ruption.    In  chap.  iv.  5,  the  utterance  of  the  prophet 


assumes  the  form  of  a  measured  strain  (as  in  chap,  i.), 
with  an  intercalary  refrain,  which  may  have  been  Uie 
model  for  Isaiah's  yet  more  artistic  effort  (chaps,  ix.  7 — 
X,  4,  V.  25 — dO).  A  solemn  dirge  over  Israel  and 
Judah  (chaps,  v.  and  vi)  closes  the  first  part  of  these 
prophetic  addresses. 

(1)  Children  of  Israel  rather  than  '*  house  of 
Israel "  is  a  phrase  not  so  usual  in  Amos.  Hence  in 
many  MSS.  the  latter  phrase  is  substituted.  There  is, 
however,  significance  in  the  former,  as  Amos  addresses 
himself  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  phrase  ''the  whole 
family."  Yet  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  seems  to 
be  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 

(2)  Known.— The  knowleage  of  God  is  love.  There 
was  special  knowledge  and  intimacy  between  God  and 
Israel.  Upon  such  Imowledge  f oUowed  advantages  and 
privileges  iimnmerable. 

Therefore  I  will  .  .  .—This  may  mean,  in  pro. 
portion  to  your  privUeges  wiU  be  your  doom^but  mor« 
probably  that  tms  intimacy  of  knowledge  is  the  ground 
of  gracious  chastisement.  For  nation  or  man  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  in  sin  without  rebuke  is  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  befall  it  or  him. 

(3)  fp^o. — ^Who  are  the  two  here  represented  P  Some 
commentators  sav,  two  prophets ;  Rosenmuller,  *'  G^ 
and  the  prophet.'  But  Grotius,  Lowth,  Henderson,  and 
Pusey  refer  it,  with  more  reason,  to  God  and  Israel, 
the  expression  denoting,  not  merely  Grod's  knowledge 
of  a  man,  but  man's  response  to  God.  His  practi^ 
obedience,  his  communion  of  heart  and  will,  are  de- 
scribed as  "  walking  with  "  or  "  before  God."  (Gen.  v. 
22,  vi.  9,  xvii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ivi.  13,  cxvi.  9.)  Will,  then,  God 
walk  with  man,  guiding,  shielding,  strengthening  him, 
if  man  is  not  in  mmnony  with  Him  P  Tnis  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  parabolic  apothegms,  all  of  which  require 
a  negative  answer.  (Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24.)  Each  states 
an  event,  closely  and  indissolubly  related  to  another  in 
the  bond  of  cause  and  effect.  All  these  symbolic 
utterances  point  on  to  the  climax  in  verses  7,  8. 

(4)  Iiion. — ^The  questions  suggest  that  the  prey  is 
being  seized.  This  is  intimated  by  the  lion's  roar,  tne  loud 
roar  of  the  lion  in  the  forest,  the  growl  of  the  famished 
voniig  lions  in  the  den.  Aben-Ezra  thus  interprets; 
but  G .  Baur  thinks  that  Caphir  distinguishes  a  "  huntl 
ing  lion  "  from  the  beast  that  growls  in  his  lair.  (Comp. 
clmp.  L  2.)  Amos,  by  his  graphic  representation  of 
the  terrifying  threat,  signifies  that  nations,  and  king- 
doms, and  this  family  of  Israel,  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  trembling  in  the  grasp  of  the  gpreat  Avenger. 
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joting  lion  ^  cry  out  of  his  den,  if  he 
have  taken  notliingP  (^)  Can  a  bird 
&11  in  a  snare  upon  the  earth,  where 
no  gin  is  for  him?  shall  one  take  up  a 
snare  from  the  earth,  and  have  taken 
nothing  at  all?  <®)  Shall  a  trumpet  be 
blown  in  the  city,  and  the  people 
^not  be  afraid?  shall  there  be  evil  in 
a  city,  'and  the  Lobd  hath  not  done  it? 
<7>  Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing, 
but  he  revealeth  his  secret  unto  his 
servants  the  prophets.  (^)  The  Uon  hath 
roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?  the  Lord  God 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy? 

i^)  F^iblish  in  the  palaces  at  Adidod, 
and  in  the  palaces  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  say.  Assemble  yourselves  upon  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  and  behold  the 
great  tumults  in  the  midst  thereof,  and 
the  ^oppressed  in  the  midst  thereof. 
(10)  Por  they  know  not  to  do  right,  saith 
the  LoBD,  who  store  up  violence  and 


1  Hcb^  ffbre  /^rth 
toiec 


S  Or.  met  run  to- 
gether. 


8  Or,  amd  akaO  noi 
whatt 


4  Or^ofrrctHmu, 


5  Or.vpoO. 


9Ue^dMwnik. 


7  Or,  OK  «»•  hedF» 
feet 


8  Or,  puimiak  Una 
/or. 


•  robbery  in  their  palaces.  ^"^  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  An  adversary 
there  ehaU  be  even  round  about  the  land ; 
and  he  shall  bring  down  thy  strength 
from  thee,  and  uiy  palaces  shall  be 
spoiled.  <^>  Thus  saith  the  Lobd;  As 
ttie  shepherd  ^taketh  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Uon  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear; 
so  shall  the  chilcben  of  Israel  be  ta^en 
out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the  comer 
of  a  bed,  and  ^in  Damascus  in  a  couch* 
i^)  Hear  ye,  and  testily  in  the  house  of 
Jacob,  saith  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of 
hosts,  ^^)  that  in  the  day  that  I  shall 
svisit  the  transgressions  of  Israel  upon 
him  I  will  also  visit  the  altars  of  Beth-el: 
and  the  horns  of  the  altar  shall  be  cut 
off,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  <^)  And  I 
will  smite  the  winter  house  with  the 
summer  house ;  and  the  houses  of  ivorv 
shall  perish,  and  the  great  houses  shall 
have  an  end,  saith  the  Lobd* 


(6)  Can  a  bird. — ^Better,  Does  the  snare  rise  up 
from  the  ground,  and  tales  nothina  at  alii*'  E. Y. 
"  take  up  is  due  to  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
idea  is  tiiat  Israel  "  like  a  sillj  dove  "  is  falling  into 
snares.  The  snare,  even  now,  maj  be  seen  springing 
from  the  earth.  The  armies  and  politics  of  the  nation 
that  will  enclose  Israel  are  already  in  motion. 

<6,  7)  Stirely  the  Lord  .  .  .—In  this,  and  the 
preceding  verse,  the  future  tense  should  be  replaced 
by  a  present.  Bender  doeth  nothingy  and  in  Terse  6 
is  a  trumpet  sounded  .  .  .  are  not  afraid  .  .  .  is  there 
evU;  for  the  prophet  intends  to  express  a  continually, 
recnrring  fact.  The  word  translated  "cTil"  is  eom- 
monly,  but  not  unirersally,  used  for  moral  eviL  (See 
Gen.  xix.  19,  xliv.  34;  Exod.  xxxii.  14.)  "Eyil  wtdch 
is  sin  the  Lord  hath  not  done,  evil  which  is  punishment 
for  evil  the  Lord  bringeth."  (Augwitine.)  Compare,  as 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  verse  7,  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  purpose  to  Noah  with  reference  to  ihe 
Deluge,  to  Abraham  with  respect  to  Sodom,  to  Joseph 
about  the  famine  in  Egypt,  and  to  Moses  concerning 
Pharaoh.  The  propheto  of  the  Lord  have  g^ven  fofi 
warning  of  the  judgment  of  God  upon  all  sin. 

O)  Boared. — Comp.  the  ima^eir  of  chap.  i.  2,  and 
that  of  verse  4.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  so  audible, 
so  clearly  portending  the  coming  judgment,  that  uni- 
versal terror  inevitably  follows.  (Comp.  "  If  these 
should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  cry  out." 

(9;  In  the  palaces.— Bather,  on  the  palaces,  t.6.,  on 
their  roofs  in  such  conspicuous  places  that  the  popula- 
tion, high  and  low,  would  hear  the  summons. 

Mountains  of  Samaria.— In  the  h^h  eround 
around  the  city,  from  which  can  be  observed  all  that 
is  passing  in  the  metropolis.  Foreign  people,  even 
Philistines  and  Egyptians,  are  nthered  to  witness  the 
evils  of  the  doomed  realm.  The  marginal  rendering 
*^  oppressions  "  should  be  adopted.  This  is  shown  by 
the  parallelism. 

(10)  Know  not  to  do  right.— Not  merely  have 
lost  the  perception  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  right, 
but  are  indifferent  to  such  distinctions.    They  know 


not  and  care  not;  the  awful  state  of  utter  moral 
impotence,  wherein  not  only  the  intellectual  conscious- 
ness,  but  the  impulses  to  action,  are  languid  or  even 
paralysed — ^a  dead  conscience  !  Nothii^  is  more  oon> 
demnatory  than  this  brief  sentence.  The  light  withiu 
them  is  darkness. 

(U)  An  adversary. — This  rendering  is  to  be  ]jre- 
ferred  to  "  affliction '^  (Chald.,  Syr.).  It  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  verb  "bring  down,"  Assvria  beings 
referred  to,  thou^  not  in  express  terms.  The  reading 
of  LXX.,  "O  Tvre,  thy  und  round  about  thee  is 
desolate,"  is  inconerent,  and  confounds  Ttdr  with 
tzor. 

Thy  strength  points  mainly  to  the  stronghold  of 
Samaria,  which  the  enemy  was  to  bring  down  or  reduce 
to  ruins,  but  it  mav  likewise  include  the  chief  warriors 
who  were  to  be  led  away  captive. 

(12)  Taketh  out  .  .  .  taken  out.— Should  be 
(as  in  margin)  deliverdh  .  ,  ,  he  delivered.  The  agri- 
cultural image,  used  by  Amos,  is  very  impressive. 
The  shanks  and  pieces  of  the  ear,  worthless  portions, 
saved  from  the  lion's  jaws,  represent  the  remnants  of 
Samaria's  population  that  shall  escape. 

In  Damascus  in  a  couoh.— Some  would  render 
"in  Damascus  on  that  of  (i.e.,  comer  of)  a  couch," 
Damascus  corresponding  to  Samaria  in  the  parallel 
clause.  But  this  construction  is  very  questionable,  and 
it  would  be  much  simpler  and  safer  to  adopt  the  read- 
ing of  most  Hebrew  texts,  and  render  on  a  couch's 
dmuuk  (so  Gesenius  and  Ewald),  n^rring  to  the  silken 
(?)  or  white  woollen  fabric  for  which 'Damascus,  even  in 
that  earlv  age,  was  famous.  The  relations  between 
Syria  ana  Israel  at  this  moment  were  intimate.  The 
meaning  is  that  even  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  will  be 
regard^  if  saved,  as  worthless  salvage. 

(13)  Hear  ye.— Addressed  to  the  foreign  nationa 
Egypt  and  Philistia  referred  to  in  verse  9. 

(1^)  Houses. — ^It  is  uncertain  whether  by  "  winter 
and  summer  houses  *'  are  meant  two  classes  of  royal 
abodes,  or  different  chambers  of  the  same  house  (Judges 
iii  20;  Jer.  zxxvi.  22,  are  compatible  with  either). 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Hear  this  word,  ye 
kine  of  Bashan,  that  are  in  tlie  moun- 
tain of  Samaria,  which  oppress  the  poor, 
which  crash  the  needy,  which  say  to 
their  masters,  Bring,  and  let  us  drink. 
(2)  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his 
holiness,  that,  lo,  the  days  shall  come 
upon  you,  that  he  will  take  you  away 
with  hooks,  and  your  posterity  with 
fishhooks.  (^>  And  ye  shall  go  out  at 
the  breaches,  every  cow  at  that  which  is 
before  her ;  and  ^  ye  shall  cast  them  into 
the  palace,  saith  the  Lord. 

<^)  Come  to  Beth-el,  and  transgress;  at 
Gilgal  miiltiply  teansgression;  and  bring 
your  sacrifices  eretj  morning,  wild  your 
tithes  after  *  three  years :  (''>  and  '  offer 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  leaven, 
and  proclaim  and  publish  the  free  offer- 


1  Or.  ye  gktiU  rati 
away 'the  thiugt 
ofthepaUwt. 


9  HehMtJkr«eycar» 
o/day$. 


S  Hrb.,    offer   by 
burning. 


4  Hcb.,  to  ye  love. 


6  Or.the  multitude 
o/tfour  gardens, 
Ac.  did  the 
palmer-  worm. 


ings  :  for  ^this  liketh  you,  Oye  children 
of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

<^>  And  I  also  have  given  you  cleanness 
of  teeth  in  all  your  cities,  and  want  of 
bread  in  all  your  places :  yet  have  ye 
not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lobd. 
(7)  And  also  I  have  withholden  the  rain 
from  you,  when  there  were  yet  three 
months  to  the  harvest :  and  I  caused  it 
to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not 
to  rain  upon  another  city:  one  piece 
was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece  where- 
upon it  rained  not  withered.  ^®^  So  two 
or  three  cities  wandered  unto  one  city, 
to  drink  water  $  but  they  were  not  satis- 
fied :  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lobd.  ^^^  I  have  smitten  you 
with  blasting  and  mildew :  ^  when  your 
gardens  and  your  vineyards  and  your 


^' Ivory  bouses"  mean  mansions  adorned  with  ivory. 
For  "  great  houses  "  should  be  read  many  kausea. 

IV. 

A  continuation  in  highly  tropical  and  sarcastic  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  denunciation  of  the  kingdom  and  nobles 
of  Samaria,  which  was  commenced  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

(1)  Bashan. — This  contained  the  rich  pasture-lands 
east  of  the  Jordan,  between  Hermon  and  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  where  cattle  flourished.  The  **  strong  bulls  of 
Bashan  "  (Ps.  xzii.  12)  were  descriptive  of  the  malig- 
nant enemies  of  the  ideal  sufferer.  The  feminine 
"  kine  "  refers  to  the  luxurious  self-indulgent  women  of 
fashion  in  Samaria. 

Which  say  to  their  master8(i.e.»  their  husbands). 
Bring,  and  let  us  drink.— Tiieir  very  debauch 
being  paid  for  by  the  robbery  of  the  poor.  Some 
lega^  the  feminines  as  sarcastic  epithets,  merely 
expressing  effeminacy  on  the  part  of  men.  But  this  is 
not  a  probable  explanation. 

(2)  Fisliliooks. — Descriptive  of  the  suddenness 
and  irresistible  character  of  the  seizure,  whereby,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  wanton  selfishness,  the  nobles 
were  to  be  carried  away  as  captives  from  their  condition 
of  fancied  security.  The  strangeness  of  the  imagery 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Dodenein 
translates  "  ye  shall  be  driven  into  thorny  districts,  and 
among  thorn  bushes." 

(3)  ISvery  cow  .  .  • — Bender  each  one  (ret,  to  the 
women,  verse  1)  straight  before  her.  The  enemy  shall 
have  broken  down  the  city's  defences,  and  the  women 
shall  tamely  go  forth  through  the  breaches  into  cap- 
tivity. The  next  clause  is  very  obscure.  It  is  best  to 
take  the  verb  as  pasnve.  Ye  shall  he  thraum  out. 
The  word  that  follows  is  rendered  **  the  palace  '*  by  the 
E.Y.  with  Kimchi  and  other  authorities,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  Heb.  harmon  is  another  form  of 
the  word  elsewhero  used  in  Amos  armdn.  But  this  is 
mere  guess-work,  and  yields  no  good  sense.  It  would 
be  beUer  to  adopt  a  dight  emen&tion  of  our  text,  and 
treat  the  obscure  word  as  a  proper  name  (LXX.,  Targ., 
Syr.,  Yulg.).  Many  commentators  (MichaeUs,  G. 
Banr,  DeWette)  follow  the  Targ.  and  Syr.  and  render 


"  Ye  shall  be  cast  out  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia " 
(their  place  of  banishment).  For  further  information 
see  Excursus. 

(4)  Bethel  .  •  .  Gilgal.— In  bitterly  ironical  words 
the  prophet  summons  Israel  to  the  calf  .worship  of 
Bethel,  and  to  similar  rites  of  bastard  Jehovah- worship 
at  Gilgal.  These  spots  were  full  of  sacred  assodations. 
The  sarcastic  foroe  of  .the  passage  is  lost  in  E.Y.  For 
"  three  years  "  read  every  three  days.  The  law  oii[ly 
reqnirea  a  lithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xxvi.  12) ;  but 
hero  the  prophet  is  lashing  the  people  with  h^p^- 
bolical  irony  for  their  excessive  generosity  to  the  baise 
priests  and  spurious  sanctuaries. 

(^)  The  margin  is  more  correct,  and  gives  the  key 
to  the  ^Mssage.  Bender,  and  offer  by  ouming  your 
thank^ffering  of  leaven.  Leaven  was  not  allowed  in 
any  sacrifice  offered  by  fire.  Amos  ironically  caDs 
upon  them  to  break  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  vii.  13, 
xxiiL  17),  as  he  knew  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

(0)  Cleanness  of  teeth  is,  by  the  noetic  parallelism, 
identified  with  the  want  of  bread,  tne  former  phrase 
being  a  graphic  representation  of  one  of  the  gWtly 
aspects  of  lamine ;  clean,  sharp,  prominent  teeth  pro- 
jecting from  the  thin  lips.  Notwithstanding  tneir 
chastisement,  God  says,  '*  xe  have  not  returned  even 
up  to  me."  Jehovah  is  here  introduced  as  grieving 
over  the  failure  of  his  disciplinary  treatment  A 
Israel 

(7.  8)  Three  months  to  the  harvest.  —  The 
withdrawal  of  rain  at  this  period  (February  and  Mareh) 
is  at  the  present  day  most  calamitous  to  the  crops  in 
Palestine. 

Caused  it  to  rain  .  .  .—The  tenses  should  be 
regarded  as  expressing  repetition  of  the  act,  and  nught 
be,  with  advantage,  rendered  aspresent  cause  it  to 
rain  ,  ,  ,  is  rained  upon,  &c  Tne  inhabitants  of  the 
most  suffering  districts  wander,  distracted  and  weary, 
to  a  more  favoured  city,  and  find  no  sufficient^.  Gomp. 
the  graphic  description  in  Jer.  xiv.  1—6.  Moreover, 
the  specialties  of  affliction,  in  particular  localities, 
reveal  Uie  purpose  of  God  rather  than  l^e  operation  of 
universal  laws. 

(0)  Blasting  and  mildew.— Burning  up  the  com 
before  it  is  ready  to  ear,  and  producing  a  tawny  yellow, 
instead  of  golden  red,  was  another  judgment,    ifothing 
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9  Heb^  vtth  the 
eaptivitif  of  your 
hortet. 


lig  trees  and  your  olive  trees  increased,  i  or, intkewv. 
the  palmerworm  devoured  them:  yet 
have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the 
LoBD.  <^^)  I  have  sent  among  you  the 
pestilence  ^  after  the  manner  of  Egypt : 
your  young  men  have  I  slain  witi^  the 
sword,  *and  have  taken  away  your 
horses;  and  I  have  made  the  stink  of 
your  camps  to  come  up  unto  your  nos- 
trils :  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lobd.  ^^^  I  have  overthrown 
^ome  of  you,  as  God  overthrew  'Sodom 
And  Gromormh,  and  ye  were  as  a  fire- 
brand plucked  out  of  the  burning :  yet 
have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lobd. 

(12)  Therefore  thus  will  I  do  unto  thee,  » or,  iHrtt 
O  Israel :  and  because  I  will  do  this  unto 
thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel. 
(W)  For,  lo,  he  that  formeth  the  moun- 
tains, and  createth  the  ^wind,  and 
dedareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought,  L  eh.  4. 4. 


a  Gen.  19.  SA. 


that  maketh  the  morning  darkness,  and 
treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.  The  Lobd,  The  God  of  hosts,  is 
his  name. 

CHAPTEE  v.— Hear  ye  this  word 
which  I  take  up  against  you,  even  a 
lamentation,  O  house  of  Israel. 

(2)  The  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen;  she 
shall  no  more  rise:  she  is  forsaken  upon 
her  land ;  ihere  is  none  to  raise  her  up. 
(8)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  the 
city  that  went  out  by  a  thousand  shall 
leave  an  hundred,  and  that  which  went 
forth  by  an  hundred  shall  leave  ten,  to 
the  house  of  Israel. 

(^)  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall 
live.  ^*^  But  seek  not  *  Beth-el,  nor 
enter  into  Gilgal,  and  pass  not  to  Beer- 
sheba:  for  Gugal  shall  surely  go  into 
captivity,  and  Beth-el   shall  come  to 


escapes  the  Divine  yisitation.  "Your  gardens,  vine- 
yards* fig-trees,  and  oliye-trees" — which  in  a  well, 
watered  enclosure  might  escape  the  general  droufi^ht — 
the  locust  devours  in  vast  numbers  (so  the  Heb.  should 
be  rendered) ;  comp.  Joel  i.  4. 

(10)  With  the  captivity  of  your  horses.— This, 
the  nuuginal  readii^,  is  more  ozact.  Egnrpt  is  the 
birthpla^  of  the  plague  or  black  death,  and  tne  oircum- 
-stances  augmenting  i&  horror  are  here  terribly  portrayed. 
G.  Baur  thinks,  uiat  since  the  drought  is  mentioned 
after  the  famine  as  its  true  cause,  so  here  the  prophet 
explains  the  cause  of  the  pestilence,  or  the  way  in 
which  it  would  be  brought  about,  viz.,  by  the  hosts  of 
slaughtered  warriors  scattered  over  the  camp. 

(1^  Overthrown.— Another  awful  calamity,  an 
earthquake,  is  referred  to,  and  perhaps  a  yolcanic 
eruption.  Dr.  Pnsey  enumerate  a  long  series  of 
earthquakes,  which  distressed  Palestine,  tiiough  not 
the  central  parts  of  the  countiy,  from  the  time  of 
Julian  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  allusion  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  giyes  a  hint  of  the  fierce  licence  and 
vice  which  had  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  Northern 
kingdon,  and  called  for  chastLsement. 

Some  of  you. — More  accurately  among  you. 

Brand  plucked  .  .  . — ^Men  would  cast  such  a 
brand  back  into  the  fire.  "  Behold  the  goodness  and 
eeyeri^  of  God." 

(12)  Thus  will  I  do.— What  is  he  about  to  doP 
It  is  left  in  awful  uncertainty,  but  the  doom  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  boundless  possibilities  of  the  Diyine  judg- 
ment inyolved  in  the  drawing  yery  near  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  to  execute  what  He  ms  said  and  sworn  by  His 
Holiness  in  yerses  2  and  3.  All  tibat  had  preyiously 
been  done  in  famine,  drought,  blightino^  pestUenoe,  and 
earthquake,  was  not  final,  and  had  f aued  in  its  effect. 
The  summons  to  meet  Qod  in  some  other  unknown 
form  than  these  is  yery  solemn. 

(13)  Gk>dof  hosts.— The  Lord  whom  they  haye  to 


meet  is  no  mere  national  deity,  but  the  supreme  Creator. 

Createth  the  wind.— Not  "  spirit  ^  (as  margin). 

But  the  two  ideas  **  wind  "  and  "  spirit "  were  closely 


associated  in  Heb.  (as  in  Greek),  bdng  designated  by 
the  same  word  ruach  (in  Greek  irrev/io,  comp.  John  iii. 
8).  Hence  the  transition  in  thought  to  the  next 
clause  is  natural.  This  is  curiously  rendered  in  LXX. 
"and  declareth  to  man  his  Christ"  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  original. 

V. 

Commences  with  a  yeritable  dirge  oyer  the  calamity 
already  threatened.  The  form  of  the  dirge  belong  to 
the  second  yerse  only  (its  poetic  expression  resembling 
the  lament  of  Dayid  oyer  Siaul  and  Jonathan,  2  Saili.  i.}, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  dirge  extends  through  the  entire 
chapter.  ' 


Forsaken.— Or  rather  dashed  to  the  earth. 
'*  y irgin  "  is  a  feminine  designation  of  Israel  poetic- 
ally expressiye  of  spraoe  and  beauty.  Comp.  the 
epithet  "  daughter  ox  Zion,"  nations  and  cities  being 
represented  by  a  feminine  personification.  She  is  not 
annihilated,  but  obliterated  as  a  nation. 

(?)  Shall  leave  an  hundred.— i.e.,  shall  haye  an 
hundred  only  as  a  remnant  of  the  thousand  who  went 
forth  to  war.  The  great  cities  were  to  be  decimated  in 
the  coming  struggle  with  Assyria. 

(^  Seek  .  •  .  live. — Search  after  Grod  is  rewarded 
by  finding  Him,  and  this  is  life  in  the  highest  sense. 

(^  Seek. — The  same  word  is  used  for  the  searching, 
or  inquiring  at  idol  shrines,  which  is  here  f  eryently  con- 
demned.  Ke^ecting  Beersheba,  see  Note  on  chap, 
yiii.  14.  On  Gilgal  there  is  a  play  of  words  in  the 
original,  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  accurately  in 
translation. 

Bethel  shall  come  to  nought.— Bender  (with 
Luther)  Bethel  (house  of  Ood)  shdU  become  Bethaven 
(house  of  vanxty).  The  form  Bethaven  here  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fiXX.,  and  appears  to  confirm  the 
Masoretic  reading  of  Hos.  iy.  15,  x.  5 ;  and  Amos  L  5, 
where  other  reasons  incline  critics  to  read  On  for  Ayen 
(see  the  passages). 
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nought.  <®)  Seek  tlie  Lobd,  and  ye  shall 
live;  lest  lie  break  ont  like  fire  in  the 
house  of  Joseph,  and  devour  ity  and  there 
be  none  to  quench  it  in  Beth-el. 

<^>  Te  who  turn  judgment  to  worm- 
wood, and  leave  off  righteousness  in  the 
earth,  <^  seek  Mm  that  maketh  the 
''seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tumeth  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and 
maketh  the  day  dark  with  night :  that 
^calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
poureth  them  out  upon  the  fiarce  of 
the  earth :  the  Lobd  is  his  name : 
(^)  that  strengtheneth  the  ^spoiled 
against  the  strong,  so  that  the  spoiled 
shall  come  against  the  fortress. 

<i^>  They  hate  him  that  rebuketh  in 
the  gate,  and  they  abhor  him  that 
speaketh  uprightly.  (^)  Forasmuch 
therefore  as  your  treading  is  upon  the 
poor,  and  ye  take  from  him  burdens  of 
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wheat:  'ye  have  built  houses  of  hewn 
stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them ;. 
ye  have  planted  ^plea^ant  vineyards,  but 
e  shall  not  drink  wine  of  them. 
^>  For  I  know  your  manifold  transgres- 
sions and  your  mighty  sins :  they  afflict 
the  just,  they  take  ^a  bribe,  and  they 
turn  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate /rom  their 
right, 

(13)  Therefore  the  prudent  shall  keep 
silence  in  that  time ;  for  it  is  bh  ev^ 
time.  (^^)  Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that 
ye  may  live:  and  so  the  Lobd,  the  Grod 
of  hosts,  shall  be  with  you,  as  ve  have 
spoken.  <^>  'Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the 
good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the 
gate:  it  may  be  that  the  Lobd  Gk>d  of 
hosts  will  be  gracious  xmto  the  remnant 
of  Joseph.  (1^)  Therefore  the  Lobd,  the 
Gk)d  of  hosts,  the  Lord,  saith  thus; 
Wailing  shall  6^  in  all  streets ;  and  they 


(0)  Bender,  lest  he  ntah  doum  like  fire  on  the  hovse 
of  Joseph  {i.e.,  the  Northern  Kingaom).  For  "  in 
Bether'  read  **for  Bethel"  Let  the  blending  of 
merey  with  judgment  be  here  observed,  '*  Seek  Jehovah 
and  five,  lest  tmis  evil  befall  jon."  Thie  curse  is  still 
conditional. 

(7)  Is  placed  after  verse  9  by  Ewald,  since  verses  7 
and  8  stand  in  the  Heb.  without  any  connecting-link. 
The  holy  thiog  "  judgment "  is  perverted  into  the  bitter 
thing  ''  wormwood/'  that  which  is  execrated. 

Leave  off. — Or  rather,  cast  down  righteousness  to 
the  earth,  i.e.,  by  false  judgments  and  nniust  decrees. 
Pusey  sees  here  the  analogue  of  the  homiUation  of  the 
Holy  One  by  wicked  hands,  when  He  was  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  fell  beneath  His  cross. 

(8)  Connected  by  E.  Y.  with  verse  6  through  the  verb 
"  seek  ye,'*  so  that  it  may  thus  be  linked  to  verse  7. 
To  regard  it  as  a  solemn  assertion  "  There  is  one  who 
makeui,  &c.,"  is  not  satisfactory.  We  prefer  to  render. 
As  for  him  who  made  the  Pleiades  .  .  .  Jehovah  is 
his  name,  i,e..  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  supreme 
universal  Lord  (comp.  chap.  iv.  13).  This  is  profoundly 
impressive,  since  the  propnets  were  surrounded  by  the 
pompous  nature-worship  of  the  East. 

The  Heb.  word  for  the  Pleiades  (seven  stars)  means 
properly  "heap"  or  "cluster,"  and  that  for  Orion 
signifies  "  stout,  strong  one."  The  appearance  of  the 
Pleiades  indicated  the  "sweet  influences"  of  spring, 
that  of  Orion  the  winter  solstice.  Observe  that  Amos 
the  herdsman,  and  Job  the  Arabian  Emir,  accustomed 
to  the  naked  sky  of  the  desert,  make  these  special 
references  to  astronomical  facts.  The  death-shadow 
suggests  the  darkest  experiences  of  human  life. 
Jehovah  pours  His  light  upon  the  deepest  gloom  of  our 
lot.  He,  too,  can  make  the  day  dark  witii  night,  cover- 
ing the  noonday  sky  with  funereal  pall,  as  at  the  Cru- 
cimdon.  Gk>d  is  also  made  the  perennial  source  of  the 
rain,  that  "  river  of  Gk>d  which  ia  full  of  water,"  and 
which  is  ever  rising  at  His  command  from  the  great  sea. 

(9)  That  strengrtheneth.— The  renderii^  should 
be  who  ecnueth  desolation  to  gleam,  upon  the  strong 
(who  were  priding  themselves  on  their  immunity),  so 
thai  desolation  eometh  on  the  stronghold. 


(10)  Bebnker  in  the  Gate.— The  person  so  de- 
scribed might  be  the  prophet  himself.  So  also  he  that 
speaketh  uprightly, 

(U)  BtirdenB  of  wheat.--t.e.,  Te  take  gifts  ot 
sifted  com,  as  a  contribution  to  your  own  luxury,  and 
which  the  poor  man  was  not  bound  to  offer,  and  only 
would  offer  to  purchase  your  good  wiU.  Therefore 
your  pomp  and  luxury  shul  be  of  no  avaO.  Such  is 
God's  judgment  on  indifference  to  the  wants  and  feel- 
ings of  the  poor. 

(12)  I  know.—Most  of  the  commentators  imply  that 
the  "I"  is  Jehovah,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
prophet  himself.  The  adjectiyes  "manifold,"  "mighty,'* 
should  be  rendered  as  pedicatee,  That  manifold  are 
your  transgressums,  and  mighty  your  sins,  ye  afflicters 
of  the  just  and  takers  of  a  bribe,  and  ve  who  bow  down 
the  poor  in  the  gate.  The  idea  inyolved  in  the  word 
rendered  "bribe"  is  the  ransom  which  the  poor  and 
defenceless  were  obliged  to  pay  to  a  tyrannical  judge, 
in  order  to  escape  a  harsh  sentence.  Tne  "  gate  "  is  me 
place  where  juagment  is  passed  by  the  chief  men. 

(15)  Prudent  .  •  •  silence.— The  dumb  silence 
of  the  prudent  is  the  awful  curse  which  comes  upon 
a  people  when  they  are  g^ven  up  to  selfishness  and 
rapacity.  Thus  the  doom: — "Ephraim  is  joined  to 
idols,  let  him  alone." 

(H 15)  Break  in  like  a  beam  of  sunshine  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  fearful  doom,  already  spoken  of,  is  after  all 
conditionaL  Let  a  moral  change  be  wrought  in  them, 
and  even  now  Jehovah,  Gk>d  of  hosts,  may  dei^  to  be 
with  them.  Enlist  your  passions  on  the  right  side.  No 
virtue  is  safe  till  it  is  enthusiastic. 

(16)  Therefore.— Probably  a  pause  occurs  here,  for 
once  more  the  words  of  the  prophet  assume  a  more 
mournful  tone.  *'  Therefore  "  points  back  to  the  trans- 
gressions condemned  in  verses  11 — ^13.  On  the  Divine 
name  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  see  note  on  Hosea  xii.  5,  and 
Oehler,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  §^ 
194—8.  It  is  a  grand  phrase  to  denote  the  antithesis 
between  "  the  Portion  of  Jacob,"  and  all  heathen  deities. 

The  "  streets "  are  the  open  wide  squares  near  the 
gates,  and  the  "highways"  are  more  properly  the 
narrow  alleys  of  the  crowded  cities  of  the  East.    The 
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shall  say  in  all  the  highwaye,  Alas!  alas! 
and  they  shall  call  the  husbandman  to 
monminey  and  snch  as  are  skilful  of 
lamentation  to  wailing.  <^^)  And  in 
all  vineyards  Bhall  he  wailing :  for 
I  will  pass  through  thee,  saith  the 
Lord. 

(18)  'Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day 
of  the  LoBD  I  to  what  end  is  it  for  you  P 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not 
light.  (^^  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a 
lion,  and  a  bear  met  him ;  or  went  into 
the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the 
wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him.  ^^^  Shall 
not  the  day  of  the  Lord  he  darkness, 
and  not  light?  even  very  dark,  and  no 
brightness  in  itP 


and 


t^>  *  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days, 
d  I  will  not  ^sniell  m  y( 


your  solemn 
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assemblies.  <"^  Though  ye  oflPer  me 
burnt  offerings  and  your  meat  offerings,. 
I  will  not  accept  them:  neither  will  I 
regard  the  'peace  offerings  of  your  fat. 
beasts.  (**)  Take  tiiiou  away  from  me 
the  noise  of  thy  songs;  for  I  will  not. 
hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols.  W  But 
let  judgment  'run  down  as  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

(25)  'HfCve  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices, 
and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years,  0  house  of  Israel  P  ^^^  But  ye  have- 
borne  *the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch 
and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of 
your  god,  which  ye  m^e  to  yourselves. 
&^)  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to  go  into- 
captivity  beyond  Damascus,  saith  the- 
Lord,  whose  name  is  the  Gk)d  of 
hosts. 


word  for  wailinff  {mitpeS)  denotes  properly  the  beating 
of  the  breast,  the  Oiriental  symptom  of  griel  The 
calling  of  the  husbandman  from  his  agpricnltmid  pnrsnits 
to  lamentation  is  an  indication  that  the  disaster  was 
universal.  Those  '*  skilled  in  wailing  "  were  generally, 
and  are  stiU,  women  who  tear  their  hair  and  dress, 
throw  dnst  over  the  head,  and  utter  the  monotonous 
wail  and  piercing  cry  of  distress.  The  last  clause 
should  properly  be  inverted,  And  wailing  to  aueh  as 
are  akilfuiof  lamentation.  (Ecoles.  xii.  5;  Jer.  iz.  17 
--19.) 

Pass  through  thee.— Froperlv  through  the  midet 
of  thee.  Whenever  Jehovah  is  said  to  pass  throngh  a 
land  or  a  ci^,  heavy  punishment  is  intended.  (Gomp. 
Exod.  xii.  12.)  The  reference  to  the  "  vineyuds"  ados 
to  the  terror  of  the  pictore. 

08)  Desire  the  day  of  the  Lord.— Expecting 
that  day  to  bring  yon  deliverance  and  judgments  upon 
your  enemies.  It  shall  bring  the  reverse  I  There  is  a 
dark  side  to  the  pillar  of  fire. 

09)  Tour  escape  will  he  impoesihle.  You  will  avoid 
one  calamity,  only  to  fall  into  a  worse. 

030)  Darkness.— In  the  form  of  an  interrogative, 
the  condemnation  contained  in  verse  18  is  emphatically 
reasserted.  The  term  rendered  ''veiy  dark  is  thin 
used  to  denote  the  gross  Egyptian  darxness  that  might 
be  felt  (Exod.  x.  W),  the  awful  gloom,  snch  as  fell  on 
Jerusalem  at  the  (>ncifixion,  which  is  always  ac- 
companied by  the  sense  of  confusion,  terror,  and  in- 
tolerable suspense.  (Comp.  the  graphic  metaphorical 
hmgu^ze  of  m.  v.  30.) 

(n,  S8>  These  verses  doselv  resemble  the  condemnation 
which  Isaiah  pronounces  (chap.  i.  10 — 15)  upon  mere 
ritual,  however  punctilious,  mere  profession  of  ortho- 
doxy, however  exacting,  which  was  not  accompanied  by 
ru^hteousness  and  mercy,  and  was  not  the  expression 
of  inward  penitence  and  purity. 

Will  not  smell  In  your  •  .  .—A  strong  expres- 
mon  for  "  I  take  no  delight  in  them."  That  Baal  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  was 
characterised  by  similar  offerings  and  sacrificial  terms 
is  indicated  by  a  PhoBuidan  tablet  inscribed  with  a  code 
of  sacrificial  aues,  discovered  at  Marseilles.  The  word 
rendered  posce  offering  should  be  translated  as  in  the 
mazgin.  The  word  for  "meatoffering  "is  better  inter- 


preted "  meal  offerings,"  since  it  consisted  of  vegetable 
products  used  in  food,  meal,  oil,  cakes,  Ac 

(88)  Songs. — ^The  very  sound  of  their  tumultnoua. 
songs  was  a  burden  to  Jehovah.    As  Christ  cleansed 
the  Temple,  so  would  He  dispel  all  this  hypoeritical 
and  perilous  confusion  of  ideas. 
(^j  Mighty  8tream.^)r  rather  perenntaZ  stream, 
(85, 86)  Much  uncertainty  belongs  to  the  interpretation 
of  these  verses  and  their  connection  in  thought.    Some- 
commentators  would  treat  verse  25  as  a  statement,  and 
not  a  question,  the  first  word  being  read  as  a  definite 
article,  and  not  an  interrogative  prefix  in  the  Hebrew. 
But  the  construction  of  the  following  words  forbids, 
this  supposition,  and  nearly  all  exegetes  follow  ihe 
LxX,,  Vulg.,  Targ.,  in  taking  the  sentence  as  interro- 

S>tive.  Is  uie  expected  answer  negative  or  affirmative? 
eb.  usage  points  to  the  former.  So  Ewald  and  Keil.. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  words  apply  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  or  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  individual 
exceptions  being  passed  by.  The  following  verse  is 
then  taken  in  an  adversauve  sense,  '*  To  me  ye  have 
offered  no  sacrifices,  but  ye  have  borne,"  &c.  The 
opposition  is  between  the  Jehovah-worship,  which 
they  suspended,  and  the  idol-worship  which  they 
carried  on.  This  is  a  possible  interpretation,  as  Driver 
(Heh.  Tenses,^  119a,  foot-note)  admits.  But  as  that 
writer  shows  (I.e.),  it  is  more  in  consonance  with  gram, 
matical  usage  to  translate  in  verse  26  by  a  future,  aa 
Ewald  does :  "  So  ye  shall  carry  away  the  tabemade,"* 
&c.,  f .«.,  when  driven  into  exOe.  To  this  thought  verse 
27  forms  a  natural  development :  And  I  toiU  carry  you 
away  captive,  <&c.  Moreover,  in  the  light  of  this  interpre- 
tation the  logical  connection  of  verses  21—27  becomes 
mudi  simpler :  "  I,  Jehovah,  abhor  the  mechanical 
round  of  corrupt  and  hollow  ceremonial  ^  cloaking 
wickedness  of  conduct  Live  righteoud^r.  Bid  I  exact 
punctilious  discharge  of  ceremonial  in  the  desert 
wanderings?  f^oj  Therefore  I  shall  submit  you 
once  more  to  the  disdpline  of  exile  wanderings."  On 
the  meaning  of  the  difficult  clause,  Chium  your  im^iges, 
the  star  of  your  aod,  which  ye  made  for  yourselves, 
as  well  as  on  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  St. 
Stephen's  quotation  of  the  passage,  see  Excursus  B, 
Kuenen  is  scarcely  justified  m  founding  an  argument- 
on  this  passage  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath. 
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CHAPTEE  VI.— -Woe  to  them  that 
^are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  trust  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria,  which  are  named 
^^  chief  of  the  nations,  to  whom  the 
house  of  Israel  came !  ^^^  Pass  ye  unto 
Oahieh,  and  see;  and  from  thence  go  ye 
to  Hamath  the  great :  then  go  down  to 
Oath  of  the  Philistines :  be  they  better 
than  these  kingdoms  P  or  their  border 
^greater  than  your  border?  (5>  Te  that 
^put  far  away  the  'evil  day,  and  cause 
the  ^seat  of  violence  to  come  near; 
(^)  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
^stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches^ 
and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall ; 
(^)  that  ^  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol^ 
4ind  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of 
musick,  like  David;  (®>  that  drink  ^wine 
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in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with 
the  chief  ointments:  but  they  are  not 
grieved  for  the  ^  a£9iction  of  Joseph. 

^  Therefore  now  shall  they  go  captive 
with  the  first  that  go  captive,  and  the 
banquet  of  them  that  stretched  them- 
selves shall  be  removed.  ^^>  'The  Lord 
God  hath  sworn  by  himself,  saith  the 
LoBD  the  God  of  hosts,  I  abhor  the 
excellency  of  Jacob,  and  hate  his  palaces : 
therefore  will  I  .  deliver  up  the  city 
with  ^all  that  is  therein.  (^>  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  there  remain  ten 
men  in  one  house,  that  they  shall  die. 
(^^)  And  a  man's  uncle  shall  take  him  up, 
and  he  that  bumeth  him,  to  bring  out 
the  bones  out  of  the  house,  and  oheSl  say 
unto  him  that  is  by  the  sides  of  the 
house.  Is  there  yet  any  with  thee  9  and 


VL 

The  prophet  now  toms  his  rebuke,  not  only  to  the 
Northern  kingdom,  but  to  the  Honse  of  Jud&h,  thons^h 
the  bnrden  of  the  subseqaent  charges  are  spedaUy 
applicable  to  the  former. 

(1)  Trust.— The  word  for  "  trust "  is  a  participle, 
and  we  should  translate  as  the  parallelism  mdicates : 
the  confident  (or  complacent)  dwellers  in  the  mountain 
of  Samuiria :  i.e.,  the  upper  luxurious  classes,  ''the  chief 
of  the  first  of  nations,  meaning  the  rulers,  to  whom 
Israel,  the  supreme  and  highly  .favoured  nation,  comes 
up  for  judgment  and  for  guidance  in  all  civil  a&irs. 
Tnese  are  now  summoned  to  listen  to  the  rebuke  of 
the  Divine  Jud^e. 

(2)  The  meamng  is  obscure.  Kalneh,  the  Kalno  of 
Isa.  X.  9,  the  Assyrian  Kulunu  (comp.  G^n.  z.  10),  is 
here  probablv  mentioned  first  because  it  is  most 
•easterly.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  with  Holtodnf  but 
its  position  is  uncertain,  though  generally  regarded  as 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  Ctesiphon,  on 
tne  Tigris.  Hamath  is  the  ancient  Hittite  city  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  it  had  felt  the  strong  hand 
of  Jeroboam  IL  (2  Kings  ziv.  28).  We  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  at  this  period  the  Assyrian  power  had 
destroyed  me  importance  of  these  places,  though  the 
TOophet  may  have  regarded  that  issue  as  imminent. 
Hamath  the  Great  (or  Babba;  comp.  Josh.  xL  8), 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  sustained  defeats  from 
Salmanassar  II.  about  850  B.C.  It  was  finally  over- 
thrown  by  Sargon  in  720  B.C.,  who  in  his  own  IxMistful 
language  "swept  over  its  Luid  like  a  flood."  Gath, 
the  home  of  Goliath,  had  probably  lost  its  original 
importance.  Uzaah  destroyea  it.  Were  Calno,  Hamath, 
Ghbth,  more  important  than  Zion  or  Samaria  P  Then, 
says  the  prophet,  do  not  expect  in  your  opulence  and 
4Beif-8atis&ction  immunity  from  a  worse  doom. 

(S)  Far  away.— Th^  choose  to  thiok  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  is  far  off,  and  ding  yet  closer  to  their 
habits  of  deirauding  the  poor  at  the  seat  of  judgment. 
(Oomp.  Ezek.  xii.  21—28.) 

<^/  of  ivory — t.e.,  inlaid  with  that  material. 

(5)  Chant. — The  original  Hebrew  only  occurs  in 
this  passage,  and  is  best  rendered  prattle,  or  jabber. 
The  comparison  with  David  is  ironical    He  made 
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these  instruments  to  please  the  Lord,  these  princes  to 
please  themselves. 

(«)  Bowls.— The  extent  of  their  potations  is  indi. 
cated  by  the  fact  that  they  drink,  not  from  wine-cups, 
but  from  large  bowls  (in  which  the  wine  was  probably 
mixed).  The  same  word  is  used  in  Exod.  xzxviiL  3  to 
describe  the  sacrificial  basons. 

And  anoint  themBelves  .  .  .—Bender,  anoint 
themselves  with  the  choicest  of  oils^  and  are  not  sick  at 
heart  for  the  ruin  of  Joseph,  Self-indulgence  is  in- 
different to  the  call  ox  duty  or  danger. 

(^  Therefore  (as  a  punishment  for  this  self-indulgence) 
they  shall  go  into  captivity  at  the  head  of  the  captives, 
ana  the  sMut  of  tJieioungera  (rioting  in  their  banquets) 
shall  cease.  All  their  loud  merriment  will  come  to  a 
sorry  end. 

(8)  By  himself.— Literally,  by  His  sotd.  Jehovah 
swears  by  His  life  or  soul  because  He  could  swear  by  no 
greater — ^the  eternal  "  I  Am."  (Comp.  the  formula  of 
Divine  asseveration:  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord," 
which  derives  illustration  from  the  custom  of  swear- 
ing by  the  life  of  a  monarch ;  Gen.  xlii  15, 16.)  With 
the  eternal  unchangeable  being  of  the  Supreme  Monarch 
stands  contrasted  "  the  excellency  of  Jacob,"  the  false 
futile  glory  which  Jehovah  abhors.  In  chap.  viii.  7 
the  phrase  is  used  for  God  Himself;  not,  however,  in 
either  passage  Grod's  absolute  perfection  or  objective 
glory,  out  the  thoughts,  sometimes  wise,  sometimes 
base,  which  men  have  entertained  about  Him.  From 
the  context  we  infer  that  the  splendid  shrine  of 
Samaria,  with  its  unacceptable  offerings  and  calf -wor- 
ship, is  here  meant.  The  reference  to  the  coming 
destruction  of  buildings  great  and  small  (verse  ll) 
lends  colour  to  this  interpretation.    (Comp.  verse  13.) 

(9, 10)  Ten  .  .  .  iinole.- In  some  li^e  house  it 
might  be  that  ten  are  left  remaining,  but  even  these  are 
devoured  by  the  pestilence  which  hovers  in  the  track  of 
war.  Nine  have  fallen  victims.  Fathers  and  brothers 
are  all  gone,  and  the  uncle  comes  in  as  the  funereal 
burner,  to  carry  out  the  corpse  to  the  pyre,  and  finds  in 
the  innermoet  parts  of  the  house  the  tenth  victim  of  the 
fell  disease  yet  alive.  A  hurried  word  or  two  passes  be- 
tween them :  **  Is  there  yet  another  with  thee  r  "  and  the 
answer  comes,  **  Not  one."  Then  shall  he  say  "  Hush  ! " 
The  lonely  sufferer  begins  to  curse  the  Lord  for  His 
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he  shall  say.  No.  Then  shall  he  say, 
'  Hold  thy  tongae :  for  ^  we  may  not  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lobd. 
(11)  YoXy  behold,  the  Lobd  commandeth, 
and  he  will  smite  the  great  house  with 
'breaches,  and  the  little  house  with 
clefbs. 

(^^)  Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock  P 
will  ovks  plow  ihe/re  with  oxen?  for  ye 
have  turned  judgment  into  gall,  and 
the  fruit  of  righteousness  into  hemlock: 
(13)  ye  which  rejoice  in  a  thing  of  nought, 
which  say.  Have  we  not  taken  to  us 
horns  by  our  own  strength?  <^*>  But, 
behold,  I  will  raise  up  against  you  a 
nation,  0  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lobd 
the  Gtod  of  hosts ;  and  they  shall  afflict 


c ch.s.u.  ^ 
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you  from  the  entering  in  of  Hemath 
unto  the  ^  river  of  the  wilderness. 

CHAPTEE  Vn.— Thus  hath  the 
Lord  God  shewed  unto  me;  and,  behold, 
he  formed  ^grasshoppers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  shooting  up  of  the  latter 
growth;  and,  lo,  it  was  the  latter 
growth  after  the  king's  mowings. 
<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  thai  when  they 
had  made  an  end  of  eating  the  grass  of 
the  land,  then  I  said,  0  Lord  God, 
forgive,  I  beseech  thee :  ^by  whom  shall 
Jacob  arise  P  for  he  is  small.  <^>  The 
Lobd  repented  for  this:  it  shall  not  be, 
saith  the  Lobd. 

<^>  Thus  hath  the  Lord  God   shewed 


j  advents,  or  it  may  be  be  begems  to  call  npon  the  Name 
of  tne  Lord  when  it  is  too  late,  when,  as  a  fiitiftViing  touch 
of  darkest  gloom  and  despair,  he  is  intermptea  hj  a 
warning  not  to  stir  np  Jehovah's  wrath  in  this  dav  of 
His  visitation  by  even  mentioninflr  His  name.  This 
and  one  other  passage  (1  Sam.  zzxi.  12)  imply  that  nnder 
special  circumstances  the  Hebrews  burned  their  dead. 
Ill  this  case  pestilence  made  cremation  a  necessity. 
The  references  in  2  Ghron.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
5,  are  to  honorific  burning  of  spices  in  memory  of  the 
dead. 

(11)  Breaohes.— For  this  read  ruins,  (See  end  of 
Note  on  verse  8.)  The  overthrow  of  all  classes  of  the 
popuUition  is  here  referred  to. 

(12)  The  questions  require  a  negative  answer,  and  show 
that  the  conduct  of  Israel  is  as  inconsistent  and  sense- 
less as  the  supposition  involved  in  the  interrogation: 
that  horses  should  climb  steep  cliffs,  or  oxen  plough  in 
the  rocky  gorge.  The  conception  of  oppression,  luxury, 
and  pride  beW  the  forerunners  of  prosperity  and 
peace  is  anomiuous.  The  idea  is,  that  that  which 
should  have  insured  the  stability  of  the  state,  the 
embodiment  of  its  conscience,  had  been  turned  into 
narcotic  poison — ^the  self-satisfaction  of  personal  greed. 
Boshf  the  Hebrew  for  "  gall,"  is  a  poisonous  kind  of 

Slant  with'  bitter  taste,  and  resembling,  according  to 
erome,  stalks  of  grass,  and  propagating  itself  with 
such  ramdity  that  it  is  difficult  to  extBrminate  it. 
(Comp.  Hosea  x.  4.  Spedker^a  Commentary  suggests 
"poppy-head.'0  In  chap.  v.  7  the  word  expressed  here  by 
"  nenuock"  is  rendered  "worm-wood,"  as  in  Jer.  ix.  15, 
xxiii  15 ;  Deut.  xxix.  18,  &c.,  a  rendering  which  should 
have  been  retained  here.  Gall  and  worm-wood  are 
constantly  associated  in  Old  Testament  prophecy  in 
this  metaphorical  sense. 

(13)  A  thing  of  nought  refers  to  the  calf -worship, 
the  idol  that  Israel  is  glorying  and  trusting  in,  the 
idolatrous  travesty  of  the  £tenial  that  they  call  "  the 
excellency  of  Jacob."  (Oomp.  verse  8,  and  chap, 
vui.  7.) 

Taken  to  us  horns — i.e.,  instruments  of  resist- 
ance and  aggression,  the  horn  being  symbolic  of  strength 
(Jer.  xlviil  25 ;  Pss.  Ixxv.  10,  Ixxxix.  l7,  xciL  10 ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  10).  The  sacred  historian  takes  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  success  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  26, 27). 
These  boasters  reckoned  the  success  of  arms  as  due  to 
their  own  ingenuity  or  "  power."    (Oomp.  the  language 


put  into  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh  by  Ezekiel  xxix.  3: 
"  My  river  is  my  own :  I  made  it  for  myself.") 

(14)  From  •  •  .  unto.— The  entire  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  after  the  victories  of  Jeroboam  II. 
were,  according  to  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  identical  with  the 
region  which  is  here  threatmied  with  invasion,  i,e,, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  valley  (comp. 
Num.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Josh.  xiiL  5)  to  the  Wady  el  Ahea,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Moab.  (Comp.  Isa.  xv.  7,  where 
the  Hebrew  name  appears  under  a  slightly  different 
form,  implying  "  torrent  of  the  poplars.'*) 

vn. 

Here  commences  the  third  portion  of  the  prophecy. 
It  is  of  a  different  class  from  that  which  has  preceded, 
and  may  have  formed  the  main  heads  of  public  dis- 
courses, the  parabolic  ministry  of  the  prophet  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  career.  Theae  fiats  of  destruction, 
contained  in  the  visions  and  dreams  of  coming  doom, 
had  been  arrested  by  the  intercession  of  the  prophet 
himself.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when  prayer 
would  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  complete. 

(1)  Each  of  the  visions  is  introduced  with  doeely 
resembling  words.  For  "grasshopper,"  read  locusts. 
The  phrase  **  king's  mowings  "  suggests  that  the  king 
claimed  tyranniculv  the  first-fruite  of  the  hay  harvest, 
which  was  ordinarily  followed  by  the  early  **  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass."    (Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  5.) 

(2)  The  grass  of  the  land.— The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  original  in  G^n.  i.  11,  signif^g  herbs  and 
vegetables.  Amos  saw  the  first  wave  of  disaster  in  the 
destruction  of  the  food  of  the  P^ple,  and  he  interceded 
for  respite  and  forgiveness.  The  crv  takes  the  form, 
Who  18  Jacob  that  he  should  stand?  (E.V.,  "by  whom/* 
is  incorrect) /or  he  is  small. 

(8)  The  Lord  repented.— The  judgment  is  with- 
held. On  the  anthropomorphism  of  Jehovah  repenting, 
comp.  Gen.  vi.  5  and  other  passages. 

(4)  Fire. — ^The  poetical  description  of  a  yet  more  terri- 
ble calamihr.  God  announces  ^s  intention  of  judging, 
1.6.,  punishing  by  fire  (the  word  in  E.V.,  "contend,"  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  sense).  For  "  a  portion  "  read  the 
portion.  The  image  is  that  of  a  prairie  fire,  that 
shoidd  eat  up  the  later  grass  spared  by  the  locusts. 
The  consuming  of  the  "great  deep"  is  a  strong  hyper- 
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unto  me:  and,  behold,  the  Lord  God 
called  to  contend  by  fire,  and  it  devoured 
the  great  deep,  and  did  eat  up  a  part. 
(^)  Then  said  I,  O  Lord  God,  cease,  I 
beseech  thee :  by  whom  shall  Jacob 
arise?  for  he  is  small.  <^)  The  Lord 
repented  for  this:  This  also  shall  not  be, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

^  Thus  he  shewed  me :  and,  behold, 
the  Lord  stood  upon  a  wall  made  by  a 
plumbline,  with  a  plumbline  in  his  hand. 
<^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  me,  Amos, 
what  seest  thou?  And  I  said,  A  plumb- 
line.  Then  said  the  Lord,  Behold,  I 
will  set  a  plumbline  in  the  midst  of  mj 
people  Israel :  I  will  not  again  pass  by 
them  any  more:  ^^^  and  the  high  places 
of  Isaac  shall  be  desolate,  and  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste; 
and  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  with  the  sword. 

(10)  Then  Amaziah  the  priest  of 
Beth-el  sent  to  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel, 


lOr. 
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saying,  Amos  hath  conspired  ag^ainst 
thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel: 
the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his 
words.  ^^^^  For  thus  Amos  saith,  Jero- 
boam shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel 
shall  surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of 
their  own  land.  ^^^  Also  ATna.zia.h  said 
unto  Amos,  O  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee 
away  into  ihe  land  of  Judah,  and  there 
eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there  :  ^^^  but 
prophesy  not  again  any  more  at  Beth-el: 
for  it  is  the  king's  ^chapel,  and  it  is  the 
'king's  court. 

(U)  Then  answered  Amos,  and  said  to 
Amaziah,  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was 
I  a  prophet's  son;  but  I  was  an  herdman, 
and   a    gatherer   of    ^sycomore   fruit: 

(15)  and  the  Lord  took  me  *as  I  followed 
the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Go,  prophesy  xmto  my  people  Israel. 

(16)  Now  therefore  hear  thou  the  word  of 
the  Lord  :  Thou  sayest,  Prophesy  not 
against  Israel,  ^and  drop  not  thy  word 


bole,  and  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  "  heathen  world," 
as  Keil  maintains.  The  meaning  rather  appears  to  be 
that  not  only  the  soHtary  remnant  of  pasture,  bnt  the 
deepest  springs  of  moistnre,  will  be  scorched  np  in  the 
blaZiC.  Tne  same  word  for  "  deep  "  (tehom)  is  nsed  in 
Gren.  i.  2,  vii,  11,  yiii.  2.  (Oomp.  the  Assyrian  tihamiu.) 
(5,  6)  List^  of  "  forgive,  the  prophet  now  only 
ventures  to  say  "  cease,"  a  cry  for  arrest  of  judgment. 
Yet  the  same  plea  for  pity  is  urged  as  before.  Jero- 
boam n.  and  nis  house  are  spared  for  awhile.  But 
another  awful  vision  t;omes  to  the  prophet. 

(7)  Wall  made  by  a  plumbline— ie.,  a  perpen- 
dicular  wall,  the  stability  of  the  kinjgdom  being  repre- 
sented bv  the  closely-ntting  well- jointed  stones  of  a 
lofty  wall.  Bight  in  the  heurt  of  tms  strong-built  city, 
the  Ix>rd  Himself  marks  the  extent  of  the  desolation, 
the  plumb-line  being  used  in  dismantling  buildings,  as 
well  as  erecting  them  (2  Kings  xxi.  13;  £a.  xxxiv.  11). 

(8)  Pass  by  them. — In  the  sense  of  spariij^. 
There  will  come  a  time  when  prayer  will  be  of  no  avau. 
All  intercessions,  however  passionate  or  eager,  will  be 
too  late.    The  door  of  mercy  is  shut. 

(0)  High  plaoes  of  Isaac.— The  name  Isaac  is 
here  spelt  somewhat  differently  in  the  Hebrew  from  the 
form  we  have  in  Qenesis.  The  liXX.  misunderstand  the 
word,  and  render  " altars  of  laughter"  in  accordance 
with  the  etymological  sense  of  the  proper  name.  The 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mersheba  may  have 
boasted  of  the  favour  or  honour  belonging  to  them,  as 
occupying  the  home  of  Isaac  and  the  birthplace  of 
JacoD. 

Will  rise  against.— This  dreadful  doom  fell  on 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  the  prelude  of  the 
final  destruction  of  the  nations  by  Shalmaneser  lY.,  in 
721  (2  Kings  xv.  10). 

(10)  There  follows  a  brief  historical  interlude  of  much 
interest.  It  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Judsaan  prophet  had  been  felt  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Bethel  and  the  palaces  at  Samaria.  The  chief  priest 
of  the  Temple,  with  the  chaxacteristic  exaggeration  of 


fear  and  anger,  accuses  Amos  of  treason  against  the 
house  of  Jeroboam. 

W  Die  by  the  sword.— So  far  as  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  are  concerned,  it  was  not  accurate  to  say  that 
Amos  had  threatened  Jeroboam  with  the  sword. 

(12,  13)  Jeroboam  treated  the  charge  made  by  Amaziah 
with  indifference,  or  perhaps  with  awe :  at  least,  with 
silence.  And  so  the  priest  of  Bethel  takes  upon  him- 
self to  dismiss  the  prophet  from  the  kingdom.  The 
word  for  "  seer "  is  nere  chozeh,  one  who  has  visions, 
a  word  not  nsed  in  a  contemptuous  sense  here  or  in  the 
Old  Testament  generally.  The  expression  "  there  eat 
bread  and  prophecy"  is  a  hendiadys  for  "there  live  on 
your  profession  as  a  prophet,"  not  here.  To  this  Amos 
replies  that  that  was  not  his  profession  (verse  14). 
Bethel  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  holy  place,"  or  sanctuair, 
and  also  as  the  ''royal  residence"  (E.y.,  ''king's 
court").  Men  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  bewildered 
b^  the  light  of  our  Lord's  holy  presence,  besought 
him  to  depart  from  them.  The  awful  peril  of  implor- 
ing Grod*s  messenger  to  withdraw  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  Scripture.    (Gomp.  Luke  x.  10 — ^12.) 

(^^)  I  was  .  •  '. — ^An  interesting  biographical  touch. 
Prophecy,  like  other  occupations,  tondea  to  form  a  here- 
ditary g^d,  but  Amos  was  not  by  birth  a  prophet.  The 
word  for  "  gatherer  "  is  rendered  in  the  L/tX.  and  Yulg. 
"nipper,"  or  "pincher."  There  was  a  custom  men- 
tioned in  Theophrastns,  Hist,  Plant,,  iv.  2,  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nai.,  xiii.  14,  of  pinching  or  scratchu^  the  mulfaieriT-fig 
in  order  to  make  it  npen.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  here, 
which  is  nowhere  else  employed. 

(1^  Followed  the  flock.— There  is  no  hint  of  any 
lack  of  education  or  refinement  (see  Introduction) 
through  the  exclusion  of  anv  special  aid  derived  from 
the  tnuning  of  earlier  prophetiB.  In  this  case  Qod's 
inward  call  had  been  more  than  sufficient. 

(16)  Drop  not. — ^A  word  used  in  the  Song  of  Moees 
for  "  distil,"  expressing  persuasive  and  flowing  diBCOune 
(Deut.  xxxii  2;  Esek.  xxL  2,  7;  Micah  u.  6, 11). 
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against  the  house  of  Isaac.  (^^)  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lobd;  Thy  wife 
shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and  thy 
sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the 
sword,  and  thy  land  shall  be  divided  by 
line;  and  thou  shalt  die  in  a  polluted 
land:  and  Israel  shall  surely  go  into 
captivity  forth  of  his  land. 

CHAPTER  Vin.— Thus  hath  the 
Lord  God  shewed  unto  me :  and  behold 
a  basket  o£  summer  fruit.  (^)  And  he 
said,  Amos,  what  seest  thouP  And  I 
said,  A  basket  of  summer  fruit.  Then 
said  the  Lobd  unto  me.  The  end  is 
come  upon  my  people  of  Israel ;  I  will 
not  again  pass  by  them  any  more. 
<^)  And  the  songs  of  the  temple  '  shall  be 
bowlings  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
God  :  there  shall  be  many  dead  bodies  in 
every  place;  they  shall  cast  them  forth 
*  with  silence. 


1  Heli..aka({Jtoi0{. 
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<*)  Hear  this,  0  ye  that  swallow  up  the 
needy,  even  to  make  the  poor  of  the 
land  to  fail,  <*^  saying.  When  will  the 
'new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell 
comP  and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may 
^set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah 
small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and  ^falsi- 
fying the  balances  by  deceit  ?  ^6)  That 
we  may  buy  the  poor  for  •silver,  and  the 
needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  yea^  and  sell 
the  refuse  of  the  wheat?  ^^  The  Lobd 
hath  sworn  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob, 
Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their 
works.  <®>  Shall  not  the  land  tremble 
for  this,  and  every  one  mourn  that 
dwelleth  therein  P  and  it  shall  rise  up 
wholly  as  a  flood;  and  it  shall  be  cast 
out  and  drowned,  as  hy  the  flood  of 
Egypt.  (^>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I 
will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon, 
and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear 


(17)  Harlot. — ^Thifl  doom  on  Amaziah's  wife  is  to  be 
Tegarded  as  the  hideous  consequence  of  war.  She  shaU 
be  ravished.  By  the  poUnted  land  we  are  to  understand 
Assyria,  or  the  land  of  exile ;  for  food  eaten  in  any 
other  hmd  than  Canaan,  the  bind  of  Jehovah,  was  regarded 
as  unclean  (see  W.  B.  Smith,  O.T,  in  Jewish  Church, 
pp.  235 — 8).  We  hear  no  more  of  Amaziah,  nor  do  we 
Know  how  or  where  he  met  his  doom. 

vm. 

(1»  2)  The  visions  are  resiimed  as  though  the  priest  at 
BetheLhad  trembled  at  the  presence  of  Amos,  and  had 
ceased  to  persecute  him.  There  is  a  remarkable  play 
of  words,  gaits  being  the  Hebrew  for  "  summer  fruit," 
and  gets  for  "  end."  It  is  harvest  time,  the  end  of  the 
agricultural  year.  Israel  is  ripe  for  his  final  doom,  that 
shall  sweep  down  like  a  scythe.  For  **  pass  by  "  see  on 
chap.  vii.  8. 

(8)  Temple.— The  word  thus  rendered  {hechaJ)  also 
si^fies  "  palace,"  and  this  is  probably  the  meaning  in 
this  passage.  The  "  songs  "  have  been  already  spoken  of 
in  chap.  vL  5.  The  construction  of  the  following  clauses 
in  the  original  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  commen- 
tators would  break  up  the  sentence  into  abrupt  ejacula- 
tions. Thus  Keil : — *'  corpses  in  multitude ;  in  every 
place  he  hath  cast  them  forth :  Hush ! "  For  "  he  hath 
cast,"  some  would  read  (with  2  Heb.  MSS.)  the  impera- 
tive, "  cast  them  forth.?  But  it  would  be  better,  and  more 
in  consonance  with  the  style  of  Amos,  to  connect  the 
clauses  together  thus :  There  shaU  he  many  corpses  in 
every  place  that  one  hath  east  away  in  hushed  silence. 
The  words  describe  the  reign  of  death  and  doom,  with 
none  to  bury  or  make  lamentation — ^a  full  end. 

(*)  Ye  that  swallow  up  .  .  .—Better,  ye  thai 
pamt  (or  are  greedy)  for  the  very  ashes  on  their  heads, 

Maike  .  •  •  to  fedL — Literally,  maJee  ,  ,  .  to 
eease :  t.e.,  destroy. 

(^  When  •  ,  .  gone.— They  desired  that  the 
festivals  of  the  New  Moon  and  Sabbath  should  be  over, 
when  they  might  not  only  return  to  their  secular  em- 
ployments, but  pursue  tbext  search  for  ill-gotten  gains 


— a  proof  that  these  festivals  were  observed  in  the 
northern  nation,  even  if  th^  were  disliked. 

Set  forth  wheat. — The  original  signifies  the 
opening  of  the  sacks,  or  granaries,  where  the  wheat 
was  stored.  The  greedy  mercantile  dass  is  referred  to. 
The  ephah,  which  was  a  dry  measure  (=  three  English 
pecks),  was  "made  sinall,''^so  that  a  smaller  quantity 
mi^ht  be  sold.  The  shekel  was  the  weight  against 
which  the  precious  metal  was  weighed,  fl  this  were 
f  raudulentfy  augmented,  more  of  the  gold  or  silver  than 
was  due  was  demanded  for  the  impoverished  ephah. 

Falsifying  the  balances  .  .  .—More  accurately, 
falsifying  the  deceitful  balances,  so  that  the  very 
symbol  oi  justice  became  the  implement  of  committing 
injustice.  This  is  frequently  condemned  in  the  Law 
and  Prophets  (Lev.  zix.  35,  36 ;  Deui  xxv.  15 ;  Prov. 
xi.  1 ;  Micah  vL  11). 

^^  (0)  On  this  perverse  straining  of  the  Law,  oomp.  chap, 
ii.  6.  Their  money-making  propensity  was  carried  to 
such  unscrupulous  lengths,  that  they  even  sold  the 
refuse  of  com,  little  better  than  mere  chaff. 

(7)  Exoellenoy  of  Jacob.— In  the  previous  use  of 
this  remarkable  expression  (chap,  vi  8)  J  ehovah  is  said 
to  abhor  it,  but  here  He  swears  by  it.  The  "  excellency  " 
which  He  abhorred  was  the  miserable  substitute  which 
they  had  made  for  His  s  reat  Name.  Here  He  gives  it 
the  value  which,  in  itsefi,  it  ought  to  possess. 

(8)  Shall  not  the  land  .  .  .P— The  rendering 
should  be.  The  whole  of  it  rises  as  the  Nile,  surges  a/iuL 
subsides  (or  sii^)  as  the  Egyptian  Nile,  The  solid 
land  shaU  rise  up  in  earthquake,  like  the  Nile  that 
ascends  twenty  feet  in  the  time  of  its  inundation,  and 
then  subsides. 

(9)  Darken  the  earth.— The  darkening  of  the  sun 
at  noon-day  g^ves  an  image  of  confusion  and  terror 
(comp.  chap.  v.  20).  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  is  here 
alluded  to  (see  Excursus  G),  like  the  earthquake  in  the 
preceding  verse,  is  employed  as  a  powerful  image  of 
national  calamiiy,  the  extmction  of  the  roval  house, 
and  perhaps  the  final  overthrow  of  Israel  (Gomp. 
Jer.  XV.  9;  Ezek.  xxxiL  7 — 10.) 
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day :  ^^^  and  I  will  turn  your  leasts  into 
mourning,  and  all  your  songs  into  lamen- 
tation; and  I  will  bring  up  sackcloth 
upon  9JI  loins,  and  baldness  upon  every 
head ;  and  I  will  make  it  as  the  mourn- 
ing of  an  only  sariy  and  the  end  thereof 
as  a  bitter  day. 

W  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  that  I  wiU  send  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a 
thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord  :  ^^)  and  they  shall 
wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to 
and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lobd, 
and  shall  not  find  it.  ^^^  In  that  day 
shall  the  fair  virgins  and  young  men 
faint  for  thirst.  t">  They  that  swear  by 
the  sin  of  Samaria,  and  say,  Thy  goa. 


1  Or,  ekapUtr,  m, 


S  Or,  iMmnd  tt«m. 


a  Pa.  UBl  8,  Ac 


O  Dan,   liveth;    and.   The   manner  or 
Beer-sheba  liveth ;  even  they  shall  fall, 
and  never  rise  up  again. 

CHAPTER  IX.— I  saw  the  Lord 
standing  upon  the  altar:  and  he  said, 
Smite  the  ^  lintel  of  the  door,  that  the 
posts  may  shake :  and  '  cut  them  in  the 
head,  all  of  them;  and  I  will  slay  the 
last  of  them  with  the  sword :  he  thai 
fleeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away,  and 
he  that  escapeth  of  them  shall  not  be 
delivered.  <*>  'Though  they  dig  into 
hell,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence 
will  I  bring  them  down:  ^^  and 
though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top 
of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them 
out  thence;  and  though  they  be  hid  from 


(10,  U)  The  imagery  is  very  vivid.  The  prophet 
threatens  a  famine  of  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
parchinff  thirst  for  the  Water  of  Life,  now  no  longer 
attainable.  Such  terrible  destitution  often  supervenes 
on  the  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  power  to 
discern  the  ever-present  Word  being  exhausted.  Then 
comes  the  withdrawal  of  revelation,  the  silence  of  seers. 
One  of  the  awful  dooms  of  unbelief  in  the  next  world 
will  be  this  famine,  this  hopeless  thirst  and  fathomless 
suspense. 

(12)  They  shall  wander  from,  sea  to  sea  •  .  .— 
Stagger  and  reel  from  east  to  west  to  find  one  seer 
who  knows  the  mind  of  the  Lord :  they  shall  not  find 
one.  The  reference  to  the  east  here  has  an  instructive 
parallel  in  Isa.  ii.  6,  where  the  house  of  Jacob  is 
denounced  as  being  "full  of  the  east."  Probably 
Delitzsch  is  right  in  interpreting  the  east  there  to 
mean  Arabia  as  inclusive  of  the  mole  tract  from  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
north  would  mean  Phosnicia  and  Aram.  From  these 
districts  the  distracted  superstitious  Hebrew  sought 
vain  help  in  idolatrous  forms  of  divination. 

(13)  Faint. — That  fair  virgins  and  strong  brave  youths 
shotdd  faint  by  reason  of  their  raging  thirst  suggests 
that  the  less  vigorous  would  suffer  even  more  keenly.  It 
is  sad  when  old  men  stumble  into  the  darkness  of  unbelief 
amid  the  shining  of  the  noon-day  sun,  seeing  that  they 
can  remember  the  brightness  of  their  morning,  but  there 
is  always  hope  that  their  child-like  spirit  may  return  to 
them,  and  that  at  the  evening  time  it  may  be  light ;  but 
if  fair  virgins  and  strong  youths  are  covered  with  the 
inward  veu,  what  will  become  of  them  in  their  westering 
days  ?  and  where  will  the  elders  be  if  they  have  had 
no  youth  P 

(14)  Thy  Gk>d,  O  Dan,  liveth.— Transkte,  By  the 
life  of  th^  Ood,  0  Dan,  and  by  the  life  of  the  way  of 
Beersheba,  On  such  forms  of  oath,  see  Note  on  cnap. 
vi.  8.  The  "way  of  Beersheba"  was  the  ritual  practised 
at  Beersheba,  another  mode  of  designating  the  deity 
himself  (probably  Baal).*  So  LXX  Simikrly  the  "sin 

*  From  chap.  v.  5  we  infer  that  Beersheba,  lying  far  south  on 
the  borders  of  JndiUi  (twentT>flye  sreographiciBtl  miles  south  of 
Hebron),  was  a  famous  religions  centre,  so  that  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  kingdom  were  in  the  habit  of  "crossing  the 
frontier  "  in  order  to  pay  their  vows,  or  enquire  at  this  high 
place. 


of  Samaria"  means  the  ^Iden  calf  that  was  wor- 
shipped  there  (Hosea  viii.  5).  The  supposition  of 
Hitag  and  Duhm  (followed  by  W.  B.  Smith)  that  it 
refers  to  the  Asherali  worship  (2  Kings  xiii.  6)  is  not  so 
probable. 

IX. 

(^)  The  last  vision  is  transferred  to  the  shrine  at 
Bethel,  the  seat  of  the  calf -worship.  The  prophet  sees 
Jehovah  Himself  standing  in  pomp  by  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  and  by  His  side  the  angel  of  His  presence,  to 
whom  now,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  mission  of 
destruction  has  been  entrusted.  To  him  the  words  of 
Jehovah  are  addressed  (so  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi).  It  is 
doubtful  what  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  Capht&r  (mis- 
translated "lintel  of  the  door").  It  may  mean  the 
wreathed  capital  of  the  columns,  as  in  Zeph.  ii  14.  So 
Hitzig  and  Keil.  The  word  eippim  (mistranslated 
"  pos&  "  )  properly  signifies  "  thresholds,"  but  is  here 
understood  by  the  first-mentioned  commentator  to  mean 
the  cornice  supported  by  the  columns.  This  is  confirmed 
bv  the  LXa.  on  Isa.  vi  4  (see  Delitzsch  ad  loc). 
But  as  there  is  no  mention  of  the  temple  building,  but 
only  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  it  is  much  saier  to 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  and  well-established  significa- 
tions of  these  terms.  We  should  accordingly  follow 
Ewald  in  taking  Capht&r  as  referring  to  the  orna. 
mented  horns  of  the  altar.  Similarly,  in  Ezod.  xxv.  31, 
zxzvii  17,  it  signifies  the  richly  decorated  extremities  of 
the  golden  catMeUibra,  The  scene  is  wonderfully  vivid. 
Bound  the  colossal  altar  of  burnt  offering  a  crowd  of 
eager  devotees  is  gathered.  Jehovah  gives  the  word 
of  command  to  His  angel,  and  with  a  b&w  that  shakes 
the  very  threshold  the  ornamented  altar  horns  are 
shiverea  to  fragpnents,  which  are  hurled  down  upon 
the  panic-stricken  multitude  below. 

And  out  .  .  . — Bather,  and  dash  them  in  pieces 
upon  the  head  of  all  of  them. 

<2)  Dig.— For  this  expression  break  should  be  sub- 
stituted. "Hell,"  or  rather.  Hades  {8he6l),  the  dark 
abode  of  the  gathered  dead,  is  contrasted  with 
« heaven,"  the  aoode  of  light.  Escape  from  the 
universal  Lord  is  impossible. 

(3)  Serpent.— On  this  expression,  t.e.,  the  "  water- 
serpent,"  comp.  Isa.  zzvii  1. 
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my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thenoe 
will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he 
shall  bite  them.  (^>  And  though  thej  go 
into  captivity  before  their  enemies, 
thence  will  I  command  the  sword,  and 
it  shall  slaj  them :  and  'I  will  set  mine 
eyes  upon  them  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good.  (^)  And  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  is 
he  that  toacheth  the  land,  and  it  shall 
melt,  and  all  that  dwell  therein  shall 
mourn  :  and  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  like 
a  flood;  and  shall  be  drowned,  as  hy 
the  flood  of  Egypt.  (•>  It  is  he  that 
buildeth  his  ^^^ stories  in  the  heaven,  and 
hath  founded  his  ^ troop  in  the  earth;  he 
that  'calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth :  The  Lobd  is  his  name. 

(7)  Are  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethio- 
pians unto  me,  O  chilcbren  of  Israel? 
saith  the  Lobb.  Have  not  I  brought  up 
Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt?  and 
the  'Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the 
Syrians  from  Kir  9  (^)  Behold,  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  the  sinful 
kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it  from  ofE 


a  Jer.  44. 11. 
1  Or. 

b  Pi.  104. 8. 
SOr.tatmtle. 
e  ch.B.8L 
d  Jer.  47. 4 


4  Heb.,  esiiM  to 
move. 


5  Heb..  §ton$. 


•  Act*  15. 10^ 


«  Heb.,  htdgt,  or. 
waU. 


rHeb..iitNmi0koM 
my  mmw  U  called. 


8   Heb.,    draweth 
forth. 


9  Or.  new  uriMe. 
/  Joel  &  IB. 


the  face  of  the  earth;  saving  that  I  will 
not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob, 
saith  the  Lobd.  (®)  For,  lo,  I  will  com- 
mand, and  I  will  ^sift  iiie  house  of 
Israel  among  all  nations,  like  as  cam  is 
sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least 
^  grain  fiaJl  upon  the  earth.  ^^^  All  the 
sinners  of  my  people  shall  die  bv  the 
sword,  which  say.  The  evil  shall  not 
overtake  nor  prevent  us. 

(U)  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the 
'tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and 
'close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I 
will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build 
it  as  in  the  days  of  old :  (">  that  they 
may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and 
of  all  the  heathen,  ^which  are  called  by 
my  name,  saith  the  Lobd  that  doeth 
this.  (^>  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lobd,  that  the  plowman  shall  over- 
take the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of 
grapes  him  that  ^soweth  seed;  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  ^/sweet  wine,  and 
all  the  hiUs  shall  melt.  (^^  And  I  wiU 
bring  again  the  captivitv  of  my  people 
of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste 


(^  0)  Accumulate  in  grand  imagery  the  majesty, 
power,  and  irresistible  resources  of  the  Lord,  who  has 
at  length  become  their  enemj.  The  very  world  itself 
melts,  as  Sinai  did,  at  His  touch. 

The  word  "  is  "  should  be  omitted  in  the  rendering. 
The  predicate  "Jehovah  (the  Lord)  is  His  name"  (verse 
6)  stands  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  attributive  clauses. 

Like  a  flood  .  .  • — ^The  sentence  should  run 
thus :  The  whole  of  it  rises  like  the  Nile,  and  subsides 
(or  sinks)  like  the  Egyptian  Nile,  The  future  tenses 
should  be  replaced  bj  presents.    (Comp.  chap.  viii.  8.) 

Stories — i,e.,  upper  rooms  (comp.  Fs.  civ.  3).  The 
word  for  "troop**  is  rightlj  rendered  "arch,**  or 
"vault)**  from  a  root  signifying  to  bind  or  compact 
together,  the  sky  being  regardea  as  a  "  firmament,  or 
solid  extension,  which  restea  on  the  earth  as  a  foundation. 

(7)  Ethiopians. — ^Israel  had  presumed  on  the  special 
favour  of  Jehovah.  The  prophet  asks  them  whether, 
after  all,  they  are  better  or  safer  than  the  Ethiopians, 
whom  thev  despised.  He  who  led  Israel  from  Egypt  also 
brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians 
from  Kir,  Caphtor  is  mentioneci  in  the  table  of  races, 
Qen.  X.  14  (where  the  clause  referring  to  Uie  Philistines 
should  probablv  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  verse).  The 
LXX.  followea  by  the  Taigums  and  Peshito  interpret 
Caphtor  as  Cappadocia,  prokiably  from  resemblance  in 
form.  B.  S.  Poole,  art.  "  Caphtor,'*  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  compares  the  Efir^tian  Kebtu  or  Koptos, 
and  places  the  Caphtorim  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  Ebers 
holdjs  that  they  had  their  settiements  in  the  Nile  delta. 
But  the  identification  of  Caphtor  with  Crete  is  most 
TOobable.  So  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Dillmann,  <&c.  On 
iir,  probably  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  5. 

(8)  Sinftu  nation.— The  Idngdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
which  had  so  utterly  zevolted  from  the  true  centre  and 
spiritual  ideas  of  tile  worship  of  Jehovah. 


(9,  10)  Sift.— Literally,  shake  to  and  fro.  That 
which  is  not  chafE  shall  be  preserved  and  dispersed 
as  seed.  The  race  shall  live,  though  the  kingdom  be 
destroyed.  This  peculiar  judgment  is  threatened  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  33 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  64.  (Comp.  Hosea  ix.  17.) 
The  prediction  is  very  remarkable,  as  pointing  to  the 
indestructible  vitality  of  the  race,  and  its  wide  diffusion 
among  all  nations. 

Prevent  us.— Better,  assail  us. 

(11, 12)  These  verses  present  some  difficulties,  as  the 
quotation  of  the  passage  in  Acts  xv.  15 — 17  is  a  free 
reproduction  by  St.  James  of  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
The  apostle  uses  it  to  show  that  there  was  a  prophetic 
promise  that  after  the  dispersion  of  Israel  the  power 
and  throne  of  David  should  be  so  re-established  that  it 
miffht  be  a  rallying-place  of  the  rest  of  the  nations, 
"  tluit  the  residue  of  men  should  seek  after  the  Lord*' 
(LXX.  "me*').  The  clause  which  is  Quoted  shows  that 
the  LXX.  made  their  translation  from  a  different 
Hebrew  text  from  ours,  and  probably  an  inferior  one. 
The  word  for  "men**  (dddm)  was  read  in  place  of  Edom 
in  the  Masoretic  text.  The  rendering  "  seek  '*  can  also 
be  accounted  for  by  a  slight  modification  of  the 
Hebrew  chiuracters.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Stanley 
Loathes  {Old  Testament  Prophecy,  p.  70)  upon  this 
passage  are  worthy  of  attention: — "The  Greek  text, 
which  Uie  apostle  did  not  make,  but  found,  lent  itself  even 
more  forcibly  than  the  Hebrew  to  the  peculiar  circum. 
stances  of  the  time  .  .  .  That  he  was  not  speaking 
critically  we  are  willing  to  admit,  but  are  we  sure 
that  he  was  bound  to  do  so  P  At  all  events,  our  criticism 
will  best  display  itself  in  judging  his  words  according 
to  his  standard,  and  not  according  to  one  which,  it  is 
plain,  he  did  not  follow,*' 

(^)  Shall  overtake  the  reaper.— So  rapidly 
will  the  harvest  follow  the  ploughing.     These  closing 
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Rettored  Kingdom^ 


cities,  and  inhabit  them  ;  and  they  shall 
plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof;  they  shall  also  make  gardens, 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.     ^^  And  I 


will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of 
their  land  which  I  have  given  them, 
saith  the  Lobd  thy  God. 


verees    foreshadow    the     glories    of     the     restored 
kingdom  of  David  (comp.  Hoeea  iii  5),  wherein  we 


see  the  germ  of  the  great  Measiamc  prophecies  of 
Isaiah. 


EXCURSUS    ON    NOTES    TO    AMOS. 


EXCURSUS  A  (Chap.  iv.  3). 


The  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  "to  the  monntain  Remman 
(or  Bomman)/*  has  suggested  to  Ewald  the  interpreta- 
tion, And  shall  cast  JaimTnona  to  the  mountain,  i,e., 
in  their  flight  (comp.  Isa.  ii.  18 — 21),  Bimmona  being 
the  idol-goddess  of  love,  corresponding  to  the  mas- 
cnliue  deitv  Rimmon  (2  Kings  v.  18).  In  this 
ingenious,  though  somewhat  far-fetched,  interpretation 
of  a  difficult  passage,  it  will  be  observed  that  Ewald 
takes  the  Hebrew  verb  as  an  active,  and  not  a  passive. 
In  this  he  is  supported  hj  most  MSS. 

But  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  most  plausible 
explanation  belongs  to  Hitaig,  who,  in  his  commentanr, 
proposes  to  read  Hadad-Bimmon,  and  translates,  Ye 


shall  be  east  away  to  Hadad-RifMnon,  On  Zech.  xiL 
11,  there  is  a  Ions  note  hj  Steiner  supporting  the  sup. 
position  that  Ha&d-Bimmon  was  a  modified  designa- 
tion of  the  sun-god,  and  was  likewise  the  counterpart  of 
the  Greek  Adonis,  over  whose  wounding  and  death 
there  was  an  annual  lamentation,  in  which  the  women 
took  part,  and  gfave  way  to  all  kinds  of  excess.  Hadad- 
Bimmon  was,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  deity  and  the 
locality  of  his  worship  (comp.  Ashtaroth  Kamaim  and 
other  examples),  now  called  Itummdne,  four  miles  south 
of  Ledshun  (Megiddo).  To  this  spot  the  women  were 
to  be  carried  off  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  (Comp. 
the  threat  pronounced  by  the  prophet,  chap.  vii.  1 7.) 


EXCUBSUS  B  (Chap.  v.  26). 


Three  obscure  points  render  this  verse  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  Old  Testunent. 

1.  As  to  tense.  The  interpretation  to  which  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  in  the  commentary  on  the  text — 
the  time  being  regarded  as  future — has  been  decided 
on  grounds  of  grammatical  usage  only.  But  certainly 
the  larger  number  of  commentators  have  rendered  the 
rerb  as  a  past  tense,  "But  ye  bore  the  tabernacle,*'  &c., 
the  time  referred  to  being  that  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings. This  view  is  upheld  bv  Hitxig,  Kuenen,  Keil, 
Henderson,  and  also  By  B.  S.  Poole.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  tiie  LXX. 

2.  The  word  SikkiUh,  rendered  tabemade,  or  tent,  in 
the  E.y.  and  by  the  LXX.,  is  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  both  to  interweave  and  to  cover — ^an  etymo- 
logy which  confirms  the  above  rendering.  Ewald's 
conjecture  that  it  signifies  "  stake,"  inferred  from  the 
Anunaao  SekJcUho,  is  to  be  rejected.  The  conception 
of  Moloch  being  carried  in  a  tent  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  Bameses  XII. 
Birch  (Egypt,  S.  P.  C.  K.,  p.  149),  refers  to  a  tablet 
found  in  tne  south-west  comer  of  Kamak:  "The 
picture  of  the  tablet  represents  Bameses  holding  a 
censer,  and  worshipping  the  ark  of  the  god  [Khons], 
which,  purtly  covered  with  curtains,  is  placed  in  a 
boat  .  .  .  Figures  of  priests,  a  sphinx,  and  standards 
are  in  the  boat,  while  twelve  priests  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders." 


3.  Both  Moloch  and  Chiun  were  evidently  star- 
deities.  B.  8.  Poole  endeavours  to  connect  Chiun  with 
Semitic  deities  worshipped  in  Eg^-pt  (see  art.  "  Bem- 
phan,"  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible),  Tne  name  Chiun 
appears  as  Bemphan  in  the  quotation  of  this  passage  in 
Stephen's  speech  (Acts  vii.  43).  And  both  Bemphan 
ana  Chiun  were  held  by  Mr.  Poole  to  be  the 
corresponding  male  and  female  deities  of  Asiatic  type, 
Benpu  and  Ken.  But  the  form  Bemphan  can  oe 
clearly  shown  to  have  arisen  from  textual  corruption, 
orig^inating,  perhaps,  in  some  false  analogy.  In  the 
New  Testament  passage  the  best  MSS.  r^id  Bephan, 
and  this  reading  has  b^n  adopted  in  our  Bevisea  Ver- 
sion, and  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  form  in  the  LXX., 
from  which  Stephen  was  freely  quoting.  In  the  LXX. 
the  original  order  of  the  clauses  nas  s^ered  transposi- 
tion, and  it  is  certainly  safer  to  adhere  to  the  Heorew 
text  (as  in  chap.  ix.  11, 12). 

BSphan  arose  from  the  Hebrew  text  b^  the  change  of 
a  single  character.  Instances  of  such  interchange  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  Old  Testament.  Tet  the  form 
Bephan,  though  corrupt,  is  invaluable,  as  indicatbig  the 
true  reading  of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  word  for  Chiun 
was  read  by  the  Masoretes  as  Kiyyun  (according  to 
Ewald,  "pedestal"  [P] ).  But  the  LXX.  indicate, 
and  much  confirmatory  testimonv  establishes  the  fact, 
that  the  word  is  to  be  read  Kevan,  and  that  KSvan, 
like  the  Ammonitish  Moloch,  represented  the  star-deiiy 
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S<Uum.  Thus  Kaivono  is  the  f  onn  of  the  word  in  the 
Peshito.  This  view  is  supported  by  Aben  Ezra  and 
Kimchi,  who  cite  Kiran  as  the  name  for  the  star  Saturn 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabic.    This  star  (see  quotations 


in  Henderson's  Oommentary)  was  held  to  exei't 
malignant  influence.  Schrader  {Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions and  the  Old  Testament,  p.  443)  compares  the 
name  Ka-ai-vanu,  the  Assyrian  name  for  that  planet. 


EXCURSUS  C   (Chap.  ^nii.  9). 


That  an  eclipse  is  here  referred  to,  and  employed  as  a 
i)gure  to  express  the  OTerwhelming  calamities  which 
were  to  darken  Israel,  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt,  when 
we  compare  the  similar  fi^rative  use  of  the  earthquake 
in  the  preceding  verse.  But  to  what  eclipse  does  the 
prophet  refer?  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet  haa  attempted 
to  identify  it  with  a  very  special  one,  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  annals : — **  In  the  eponymy  of  Bursagale, 
prefect  of  Gfozan,  the  city  of  Asshur  revolted,  and  in 
the  month  Sivan  the  sun  was  eclipsed."  This  has 
been  calculated  by  Hind  to  have  occurred  on  June  15, 
763  B.C.    (So  Bawlinson,  Schrader,  G.  Smith,  &c.,  as 


against  Opj^rt's  view,  which  is  untenable.)  If  this 
eclipse  was  m  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  it  is  a  fact  of 
considerable  importance  in  chronology.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  prophet 
was  thinking  of  an  earlier  eclipse,  which  took  place  in 
784  B.C.,  Feb.  9.  It  was  a  total  eclipse,  the  time  of 
totality  being  about  1  p.m.  at  Jerusalem,  thus  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  phraseology  <^  this  verse.  So 
remarkable  a  phenomenon  woiua  naturally  stamp 
itaelf  for  many  years  upon  the  mind  of  the  people,  and 
this  vivid  impression  the  prophet  summons  to  his  aid 
in  foreshadowing  the  calamities  of  the  last  time. 
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TO 
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19'OTHINO  whatever  ia  known  of  the  author  of  the 
shortest  of  all  the  prophetical  hooks  except  his  name. 
Obadiah,  or,  in  its  older  and  longer  form,  Ohadiahu, 
means  servani  of  Jehovah,  and  seems  to  have  been  as 
common  among  the  Hebrews  as  AbdaDah,  a  name  of 
kindred  formation  and  meaning,  is  to-daj  among  the 
Arabs,  for  as  many  as  twelve  Scriptural  persons  bear 
it.  The  LXX.  represent  the  name  bj  'A^Sdios  or  '0/38(ar, 
the  Vulgate  by  Ahdias,  Obdiaa,  or  Obedia,  The 
prophet  has  been  yarionslj  identified  with  Ahab's 
famous  officer  (1  Kings  xviii.  3),  with  the  Obadi^di, 
Prince  of  Judah,  whom  Jehoshaphat  sent  with  Zecha- 
riah,  Micaiah,  and  others  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  his 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7) ;  with  the  son  of  Merari, 
a  Levite,  noted  for  his  skill  in  music  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
12) ;  with  the  son  of  the  Shunamite  restored  to  life  by 
Elisha;  with  the  third  of  the  captains  sent  by  AWiah 
to  capture  Elijah.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  K>undation 
for  any  one  of  these  guesses,  and  tiie  patristic  tradition 
assigning  him  to  the  tribe  of  Ephnum,  and  fixing  his 
abode  at  Bethachamar  for  Bethacaram),  in  Shechemite 
territory,  is  as  mythical  as  his  mve  pointed  out  in 
later  times  at  Sebaste,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Elisha 
and  John  the  Baptist. 

The  only  external  guidance  of  any  kind  towards 
fixing  even  approximately  the  date  of  this  prophecy 
is  its  place  in  toe  canon.  An  attempt  at  chronological 
order  evidently  directed  the  arrangement  of  the  minor 
prophets.  The  discussion  of  the  mtemal  evidence  for 
aate  and  authorship  offers  a  complicated  problem, 
which  will  be  better  reserved  for  an  Excursus.  With 
this  question  must  be  reserved  that  of  the  immediate 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  Israel  and 
Edom,  to  which  the  book  primarily  refers,  since  it  is 
so  closely  bound  up  with  it ;  but  the  general  purport  of 
theprophecy  is  independent  of  these. 

The  long  feud  between  the  brother  tribes  of  the 
Beni-Israel  and  the  descendants  of  Esau,  which  began 
at  the  birth  of  the  twin  ancestors,  and  continued  with 
varied  fortunes  down  to  the  extinction  of  both  as 
distinct  nationalities,  forms  the  subject  of  Obadiah's 
vision.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  and  complete  a 
view  we  should  have  into  the  relations  of  the  two  tribes, 
even  if  this  were  the  only  extant  record  of  them.  Not 
only  the  close  ancestral  relationship  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  rivalries  that  had  so  early  divided  Edom  and 
Israel,  but  even  the  very  nature  of  the  desultory  and 
protracted  warfare  that  they  waged,  the  tactics  of  the 
wild  but  vrily  sons  of  the  desert,  the  caution  with 
which  they  moved,  the  attitude  of  watchful  neutrality 
thepr  assumed  when  it  suited  them,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  seized  on  the  moment  of  Israel's  weakness, 
come  clearly  into  view.  We  seem  even  to  see  the  very 
gestures  of  the  fierce  hillmen,  and  to  hear  their  worcb 
of  scorn  and  derision  (verses  12, 13).  Their  cunning 
diplomacy,  overreaching  itself,  as  is  so  generally  the 
case  (verse  7),  and  their  treachery,  the  more  formidable 
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because  of  the  sagacity  for  which  the  tribes  of  Western 
Arabia  were  renowned  (verses  14,  8,  9),  as  well  as  the 
unrelenting  spirit  in  which  they  pursued  their  object, 
and  the  rapacitjr  which  followed  their  victories,  are  all 
touched  most  yividly,  though  in  single  words.  We  are 
taken  also  into  the  mountain  home  of  these  warriors, 
and  see  them  in  their  rock-hewn  dwellings,  perched 
like  vidtures  on  their  inaccessible  cliffs,  vaunting  their 
security,  their  wisdom,  and  their  might  (verses  3,  4). 

But  this  graphic  picture  of  the  most  virulent  of  all 
Israel's  foes  is  not  presented  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
an  enemy  and  a  rival.    There  was  a  higher  purpose 
controlling  the  vision  of  Obadiah,  and  in  this  we  see 
the  true  motive  and  power  of   prophecy,  that  far- 
stretching,  lasting  light,  by  which  men  behold  more 
than  the  petty  scene   around   them,  a   light  which 
spreads  over  centuries  of  thought  and  over  the  life  of 
nations.    He  speaks,  indeed,  exultingly  of  the  destined 
overthrow  of  an  enemy  so  bitter;  but  even  in  his 
exultation  there  is  a  tone  of  regret  and  sadness  (see 
verse  5,  Note),  equally  susgestive,  whether  it  be  a 
touch  of  the  lar-off  sense  oi  brotherhood  with  Esau, 
or  a  hint  of  the  Divine  pity  for  the  sinful  and  fallen, 
afterwards  to  shine  forth  in  the  Crospel.    Compared 
with  other  oracles  against  Edom,  this  one    bearing 
Obadiah's  name  is  singularly  free  from  the  spirit  of 
unrestrained  revenge  (compare  Obadiah  with  Isaiah 
xxxiv.  6,  seq.,  hdi.  1— -6;  ±*s.  cxxxvii.  7 — ^9).      This 
imdercurrent    of  regretful  tenderness  has  led  some 
commentators  to  conjecture  that  the  author  was  him- 
self an  IdumsBan,  but  we  need  no  such  conjecture. 
Occupied  with  lai^er  interests  than  those  of  the  im. 
mediate  present,  with  his  prospect  widened  beyond  the 
horizon  of  Edom  or  Israel,  though  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  children  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  pronounced 
their  doom,  and  consoled  the  nation  they  had  injured 
with  the  promise  of  deliverance  and  restoration,  the 
seer  was    able    to    rise    above    mere    exultation   in 
present  triumph  to  the  thought  of  the  far  grander 
course  of  events,  in  which  the  present  fortunes  of  his 
own  people  and  their  enemies  formed  only  an  episode. 
It  is  not  on  Edom  only  that  the  Divine  justice  will 
assert  itself,  not  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  alone  that 
the  Divine  mercy  will  be  displayed.    The  "  Day  of  the 
Lord  "  is  seen  to  be  near  upon  all  the  heathen,  and  in 
the  magnificent  utterance  which  concludes  the  short 
prophecy,    "the    kingdom   shall   be  Jehovah's,"    we 
cat-di  the  promise  of  a  large  and  far-off  Divine  event, 
and  recognise  the  higher  purpose  by  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  were  gifted  to  look  through  the  present  into 
the  future,  from  the  needs  of  Israel  to  those  of  a  world 
notyet  bom. 

This  promise  of  a  widespread  dominion  has  made  the 
Book  of  Obadiah  a  favourite  study  with  the  Jews. 
"  They  read  in  his  words  the  certainty,  not  merely  of 
restoration  to  their  own  land,  and  the  extension  of  their 
dominion  over  IdumsDa  and  Philistia  (see  verse  19),  but 
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of  the  downfall  of  Christianity,  and  the  conquest  by 
themselves  of  France  and  Spain.  Naturally  we  ask 
for  the  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  we  find  that  it  is  a  settled  principle  Yrith  the 
Babbins  that  Edom  is  Borne,  and  the  Edomites  all 
Christians  whatsoever.  For  reasons  which  will  scarcely 
bear  the  test  of  criticism,  they  believe  that  Janus,  the 
first  King  of  Latinm,  wiis  Esau's  jprandson,  and  that 
the  Latins  were  not  Trojans,  but  MumsBans.  To  the 
same  stock  they  refer  all  the  early  Christians,  as  if  the 
apostles  and  first  disciples  were  not  Jews,  but  Edomites; 
and  affirm  that  when  Constantino  made  the  Roman 
Empire  embrace  Christianity,  it  became  Idumaoan" 
{Bible  EdaecUor,  iv.  107).  Accepting  this  as  an  esta- 
blished principle,  the  Jews  very  easily  arrive  at.  the 
startling  conclusions  mentioned  in  the  Notes  (verses 
20-21). 
The  book  divides  naturally  into  three  parts :  1,  The 


general  announcement  of  the  pride  which  has  prepared 
for  Edom  the  retributive  justice  of  God  (verses  1 — ^9) ; 
2,  Enumeration  of  the  practices  of  Edom  against  the 
brother  tribe,  and  repetition  of  the  doom  ahout  to  fall 
(verses  10—16);  3,  The  forecast  of  future  salvation 
and  glory  for  Zion,  in  which,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Messiah,  there  breathes  the  same  hope 
which  no  earthly  grandeur  could  ever  have  satisfied,  and 
which  waits  even  yet  for  its  entire  fulfilment  (verses 
17—21). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Obadiah  uses  many  words 
or  forms  of  word  peculiar  to  himself,  so  that  even 
this  short  writing  gives  him  an  individuality.  The 
sMe  is  vigorous,  and  there  is  one  image  (verse  4) 
01  almost  startiing  boldness,  but  the  paraQeliBm  is  too 
defective  to  allow  the  work  to  be  classed  with  the 
poetical  books.  As  a  defect  in  style,  the  preponderance 
of  interrogations  may  be  noticed. 


«* 
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CHAPTER  I.  —  (i)The  vision  of 
Obadiah. 

Thus  saiih  the  Lord  God  concerning 
Edom; 

« We  have  heard  a  rumour  from  the 
LoBD,  and  an  ambassador  is  sent  among 


B.C. 

dr.M7. 


a  Jer. «.  14. 


the  heathen.  Arise  ye,  and  let  us  rise 
up  against  her  in  battle.  (')  Behold,  I 
have  made  thee  small  among  the 
heathen:  thou  art  greatly  despised. 
(8)  The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath  de- 
ceived thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 


1 — ^9.— The  DrviKs  Hostilitt  aqaivbt  Ebom 

Pboclaimed. 

a)  The  vision  of  Obadiah.— Properlv,  vision  of 
ObcuLiah,  withont  the  article.  There  are  tnree  recog- 
nised headings  to  prophetical  books — word,  burden 
{Le,,  oracle),  and  vtmon— and  all  are  used  without  the 
article,  and  in  a  general  way,  for  the  contents  of  the 
hooks,  without  any  intention  to  distinguish  between 
different  Idnds  or  modes  of  prophecy.  Thus  Nahum 
oombines  burden  and  tnsion :  "  Burden  of  Ninevelu 
Book  of  mtion  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  Amos  speaks 
of  the  "words  which  he  saw;''  Isaiah  (xiii.  1)  A  the 
**  burden  which  he  did  see;"  and  Obadiah,  after  the 
word  vision,  instantly  proceeds, "  Thus  saith,"  Slc,  The 
word  vision  (Heb.,  enaston,  from  the  same  verb  as 
"  seer "),  appears,  from  1  Sam.  iii.  1,  ix.  9,  to  have 
acquired  tnis  general  sense  at  a  very  early  time.  It  is 
not  necessary  from  the  use  of  the  worn  to  suppose 
that  the  futiue  was  unfolded  to  Obadiah  "  in  the  lorm 
of  sights  spread  out  before  his  miad,  ...  a  succes- 
sion of  pictures  which  he  may  have  seen"  (Fusey). 
Vision  here  ==  revelation,  howeyer  supplied,  l^e 
question  of  aathorship  is  discussed  in  the  Excursus. 

Thus  saith  the  Iiord  God  conoeming  Edom. 
— ^Af  ter  these  words  we  should  expect  the  words  of  the 
message,  not  the  statement  that  a  message  had  come. 
Among  the  attempts  at  explanation,  the  two  most  plau- 
sible are :  (1)  The  two-fold  heading  is  due  to  a  later 
h«id  than  Obadiah,  who  only  prenxed  the  first  part, 
"vision,"  &c.,  to  his  work;  (2)  These  words  are 
merdy  a  mode  of  stating  generaUy  that  the  seer  of  the 
vision  was  divinely  inspired.  The  view  taken  of  the 
authorship  and  composi&on  must  decide  between  these 
two.  If  an  earlier  oracle  is  incorporated  in  the  book, 
it  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  the  second  part  of 
the  double  title,  which  in  a  slightly  different  form 
occurs  also  in  Jer.  xlix.  7,  was  introduced  in  order  to 
bring  the  prophecy  into  closer  simUaritv  to  the  circle 
of  oracles  against  foreign  nations  which  is  contained 
in  Jeremiah. 

Arise  ye  •  •  . — ^Now  at  length  we  have  the  Divine 
message.  Louff  ago,  in  the  myBterious  oracle  of  Dumah 
(Isa.  xxi.  11),  ue  foreboding  of  a  pending  chastisement 
of  Seir  found  a  voice,  and  now,  as  in  conseqaence  of 
a  sigpoal  from  heaven,  or  as  if  brought  by  an  angel, 
goes  forth  the  summons  to  the  nations  to  be^^  the 
movement  against  Edom.  The  cup  of  iniqmty  was 
fuU.  There  is  a  suggestiveness  even  in  the  vagueness 
of  the  summons.  The  nations,  without  distinction  of 
good  or  bad,  must  become  the  instruments  of   the 
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Divine  chastisement  of  overweening  pride.  Edom  be- 
comes the  type  of  wickedness  that  has  reached  a  head, 
and  against  which  all  the  soimder  elements  of  the 
world  unite  with  Qod.  For  the  fuU  picture,  here  sug. 
ffested  only  in  a  word,  see  Isa.  xiii.  1—17,  and  comp. 
JoeL  ii.  11 ;  Jer.  li.  11. 

(2-«)  Edom's  pride  and  consequent  humiliation.  A 
general  statement  of  the  reason  of  the  Divine  wrath 
against  Edom.  Particular  offences  will  be  enume- 
rated presently  (verses  10 — ^14). 

(8j  Small  among  the  heathen. — In  comparison 
with  the  giant  empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  map.  Edom  proper  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  later  kingdom  of  IdumsBa,  which  extended  over 
the  wildemess  of  Et  Tih,  and  even  to  within  the 
southern  borders  of  Palestine.  The  original  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxii.  3),  or,  as  our  prophet  caQs  it.  Mount 
Esau,  was  a  nairow  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of 
Wadv  Arabah,  extending  from  Elath  to  the  brook 
Zered  (probably  the  Wady-ehAhsy ;  see  Deut.  ii.  8; 
13,  14),  about  1(X)  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  more 
than  twenty  miles  broad.  One  of  the  larger  English 
counties  would  cover  as  much  territory.  In  the  corres- 
ponding passages  (Jer.  xlix.  15)  our  version  has  the  future 
mstead  of  the  past,  where  also,  instead  of  **  greatly  des- 
pised," is  the  reading, "  despised  among  men/'  Hke  past 
18  better.  The  contrast  between  the  suae  of  the  nation 
and  its  overbearing  pride,  created  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  is  lost  if  we  give 
the  verse  a  future  sense. 

(S)  Clefts  of  the  rook.— The  word  eha^vim,  clefts, 
is  of  doubtful  derivation.  It  only  occun  m  the  corres- 
ponding passage  to  this  (Jer.  xlix.  16)  and  in  Cant, 
u.  14,  and  always  with  setah— rock.  But  whether  its 
e^mological  meaning  be  refuges  or  fssures  does  not 
matter,  since  the  actual  thmg  signified  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  cliffs  at  Fetra  (Selah,  or  with  the  article, 
ha-Selah),  ihe  capital  of  Edom,  and  in  its  neighbourhood, 
are  honeycombea  with  caves,  natural  or  artificial,  which 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have  served 
as  tombs  for  the  dead,  and  temporary  dwellings  or 
sheltera  for  the  living.  We  read  in  Deut.  ii.  12  that 
the  "  Hoxims  " — 1.0.,  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves — 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  '*  The  whole 
southern  country  of  the  Edomites,"  says  St.  Jerome, 
"from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Selah  (which  are  the 
possessions  of  Esau),  had  minute  dwellings  (habitatiun' 
cuUu)  in  caves ;  and  on  account  of  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  sun,  as  being  a  southern  province,  had  imdezground 
cottages."  All  more  recent  travellere  confirm  this. 
Bobinson  (ii.  529)  speaks  of ''  an  innumerable  multitude 
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of  Edom^ 


clefts  of  the  rock,  whose  habitation  %b 
high;   that    saith  in  his  heart.  Who 
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shall  bring  me  down  to  the  gronnd? 
W  « Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the 


of  ezcavations  along  the  whole  coast  of  perpendicnlar 
rocks  adjacent  to  the  main  area,  and  in  all  the  kteral  val- 
leys and  chasms."  But  those  at  present  existing  are  but 
a  remnant  of  the  yast  number  which  must  at  one  time 
have  afforded  shelter  to  the  densely  populated  valleys. 
*'  What  remains  are  the  mere  debris  of  what  the  preci- 
pices once  presented  to  view  .  .  .  The  condnits,  cis- 
terns,  flightis  of  steps  scattered  over  the  rocks  and 
among  the  precipices,  indicate  a  larger  number  of  rock- 
dwellmgs  tnan  remain  how,  ve^  fH^^^t  as  that  number 
is  "  (Miss  Martinean,  Eastern  Life,  m.  2).  "  Wherever 
your  eyes  turn  along  the  excavated  sides  of  the  rocks, 
you  see  steps  often  leading  to  nothing,  or  something 
which  has  crumbled  away,  often  with  their  first  steps 
worn  away,  so  that  they  are  now  inaccessible ''  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Pcdetiine,  p.  91).  So  Miss  Martineau  speaks 
of  "  short  and  odd  staircases  twisted  hither  and  thither 
among  the  rocks."  So,  too,  £.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  January,  1871:  "There  are  many  tombs  and 
dwellings  which  are  now  inaccessible,  but  traces  of  stair- 
cases cut  in  the  rock,  and  now  broken  away,  may  be  seen 
everywhere."  ...  "At  the  northern  turn  in  the  Wady, 
as  you  leave  the  western  acclivities,  are  three  lai^o  tomlw, 
with  perfect  fronts.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  .  .  . 
was  at  the  time  of  our  entry  occupied  by  several 
families  of  the  f ellahin.  Every  tomb  has  its  owner, 
who  dwells  there  with  his  ¥rives  and  family  during  the 
cold  and  wet  weather."  He  goes  on  to  speiJc  of  one 
tomb  which  was  said  to  hold  mteen  families. 

Whose  habitation  is  high  .  .  •  —Literally, 
loftineaa  of  his  habitaUon,  The  red  sandstone  rocks 
are  described  as  rising  *'  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet "  (Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Paleatine,  p.  89).  The  writer  of  the  article  "  Selah  " 
in  Satto's  Bthlical  Cydopcsdia  says  of  the  caves, 
"  Some  of  them  are  apparently  not  less  than  from 
two  hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley."  When  we  think  of  the  power  of 
the  conception  which  could  frame  a  rang^  of  moun- 
tain rocks  into  a  city,  with  ravines  for  streets  and 
caverns  for  houses,  we  can  understand  the  prophet's 
words,  "  the  pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee." 
Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  the  children  of  Esau  should 
deem  themselves  invincible  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 

Who  shall  bring  me  down  to  the  ground?— 
From  this  eagle's-nesi  (verse  4)  Edom  might  well  utter 
proud  defiance  against  even  the  strongest  foes.  All 
travellers  describe  Petra  as  almost  impregnable.  It  is 
not  even  visible  from  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'*  The  whole  s^pace,  rocks  ancf  valleys,  embedded  in  the 
mountains  which  girt  it  in,  lay  invisible  even  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hor."  "  Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut 
out  by  the  intervening  rocks.  The  great  feature  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom  is  the  mass  of  red  bald-headed 
sandstone  rocks,  intersected  not  by  valleys,  but  by  deep 
seams.  Li  the  heart  of  these  rocks,  itself  invisible, 
lies  Petra."  And  it  was  as  strongly  guarded  by  nature 
as  it  was  securely  hidden.  "  Two  known  approaches 
only,  from  east  and  west,  enter  into  it,"  and  these  are 
mere  ravines.  The  most  famous  of  them,  the  defile 
from  the  east,  the  one  which  "  in  ancient  times  was  the 
chief — ^the  only  usual — approach  to  Petra,"  is  named 
the  Sihf  or  deft.  "  The  rocKs  are  almost  precipitous,  or, 
rather,  they  would  be  if  they  did  not,  hke  tiieir 
brethron  in  all  this  region,  overlap,  and  crumble,  and 


crack,  as  if  they  would  crash  over  you.  The  gorge  ia 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  the  opening  of  the 
cliffs  at  the  top  is  throughout  almost  as  narrow  as  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  defile  of  Pf  offers,  which  in  dimen. 
sions  and  xorm  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  any  other 
of  my  acquaintance"  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaiesHne, 
p.  89).  The  other  approach,  though  not  so  picturesaue 
and  striking  to  the  traveller,  would  have  been  equajly 
difficult  for  an  attacking  army.  Miss  Martineau  de- 
scribes it  as  leading  amid  "  wild  fantastic  mountains,'" 
"  rocks  in  towering  masses,"  "  over  steep  and  slippery 
passes,"  or  "  winding  in  recesses  below."  She  con- 
tinues :  "  A  little  further  on  we  stopped  in  a  hollow  of 
the  hiUs;  our  path,  our  very  narrow  path,  lay  over 
these  whitish  huls  :  now  up,  now  down,  and  then,  and 
then  again,  we  were  slipping  and  jerking  down  slopea 
of  gaudy  rock.  For  nearly  an  hour  longer  we  were 
descending  the  pass ;  down  we  went,  and  still  down ;  at 
length  we  came  upon  the  platform  above  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  near  which  stands  the  only  edifice  in  Petra  " 
(quoted  from  Eastern  Life,  ii.  319,  by  Pusey).  Such 
approaches  might,  it  is  obvious,  be  hela  by  a  very  small 
force  against  a  great  superiority  of  numbers.  The 
widtii  of  the  sik^^is  not  more  than  just  sufficient  for 
the  passage  of  two  horsemen  abreast,"  and  "  a  few  hun- 
drea  men  might  defend  the  entrance  against  a  large 
army"  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  432).  Demetrius  "  the  Besieeer,"  at  the  head, 
of  8,000  men  (the  4,000  infantry  sheeted  for  their 
swiftness  of  foot  from  the  whole  army),  made  repeated 
assaults  on  the  place,  but  "  those  within  had  an  easy 
victory,  from  its  commanding  height "  (Pusey,  from 
Died.  Sic.  xix.  96).  Little  need  of  art  to  jstrengthen 
such  natural  defences,  yet  Mr.  Palmer  noticed  "  a  fort 
at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  ravine,  occupying  a  most 
commanding  position,  as  it  overlooks  the  entire  valley, 
and  defends  the  only  part  not  protected  by  some  dif- 
ficult mountain  pass  "  (Quarterly  Statement,  Palestine 
Erploration  Fund,  January,  1871).  And  Dr.  Pusey 
finely  remarks :  "  But  even  the  entrance  gained,  what 
gain  besides,  unless  the  people  and  its  wealth  were 
betrayed  by  a  surprise?  Striking  as  the  rock-girt 
Petra  was,  a  gem  in  its  mountain  setting,  far  more 
marvellous  was  it  when,  as  in  the  prophet's  time,  the 
rock  itself  was  Petra.  Inside  the  defile,  an  invader 
would  be  outside  the  city  yet.  He  might  himself  be- 
come the  besieged  rather  than  the  besieger.  In  which 
of  these  eyries  along  all  these  ravines  were  the  eagles 
to  be  found  P  From  which  of  these  lairs  might  not 
Edom's  lion-sons  burst  out  upon  themP    Multitudes 

Skve  the  invaders  no  advantage  in  scaling  those  moun- 
ins'  sides,  where,  observed  themselves  oy  an  unseen 
enemy,  they  would  at  last  have  to  fight  man  to  man. 
What  a  bivouac  were  it  in  that  narrow  spot,  themselves 
encircled  by  an  enemy  ever3rwhere,  anywhere,  and  visibly 
nowhere,  among  those  thousand  caves,  each  larger  cave, 
maybe,  an  ambuscade!  In  man's  sight  Edom's  boast 
was  well  founded ;  but  what  before  God  P  "  With  the 
Edomites'  vaunt  Pusey  aptly  compares  that  of  the 
Bactrian,  Oxyartes,  wno,  trusting  to  the  strength  of 
another  Petra,  defied  Alexander  the  Great,  mdding 
him  get  wings  for  his  soldiers  before  attacking  his 
stronghold.     (Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  18.) 

W  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle.— 
**  Had,  then,  the  ancient  builders  of  these  rock- works 
wings  like  the  eagles,  with  which  they  ndsed  themselvea 
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eagle,  and  thongli  thou  set  thj  nest 
among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring 
thee  down,  saith  the  Lobd.  (^>  K 
'thieves  came  to  thee,  if  robbers  bj 
night;  (how  art  thou  cut  off!)  would 
thej  not  have  stolen  till  thej  had 
enough?  if  the  grapegatherers  came  to 
thee,  would  thej  not  leave  ^some  grapes  ? 


a  Jer. «.  9. 


1  Or,  gltemimgtt 


I  Heb.,  tkt  mm  vf 
tkjfpeae** 


S  Heb.,themen4^ 
tky  bread.  . 


(0)  How  are  ffie  things  of  Esau  searched 
out !  how  are  his  hidden  things  sought 
up !  (^>  All  the  men  of  thy  confederacy 
have  brought  thee  even  to  the  border : 
^  the  men  that  were  at  peace  with  thee 
have  deceived  thee,  and  prevailed  against 
thee ;  ^  they  that  eat  thy  bread  have  laid 
a  wound    under    thee  :    there  is  none 


to  those  perpendicular  precipices  P  "  "  Who  now,  even 
with  the  feet  of  the  chamois,  could  climb  after  them  P  " 
(V.  Schubert,  ii.  429 ;  quoted  by  Pusey).  (Comp.  also 
Miss  Martineau,  Eagtem  Life,  li.  320,  lii.  20.) 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  identifies  the 
neaher,  alwavs  translated  "  eagle "  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  with  the  griffon. vnlti^.  "  While  the  eagles 
and  other  birds  are  content  ¥rith  lower  elevations,  and 
sometimes  even  with  trees,  the  gritton  alone  selects  the 
stupendous  gorges  of  Arabia  FetrsBa  and  of  the  defiles 
of  l^alestine,  and  there  in  great  communities  rears  its 
young,  where  the  most  intrepid  climber  can  only  with 
ropes  and  other  appliances  reach  its  nest "  (Tristram, 
Nai.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  175 ;  comp.  Job  xzxix.  27, 28). 

And  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the 
stars.  •  . — ^The  image  of  the  eagle  nesting  among 
the  stars  is  among  the  most  forcible  even  in  Hebrew 
poetry.  Shakespeare  approaches  it  in  "  eagle-winged 
pride  of  sky -aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts" 
(Bichard  2T.,  i.  3). 

Thenoe  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the 
lord* — In  the  ori^^inal,  more  striking, "  it  is  Jehovah's 
declaration."  This  sentence  a^aineS  pride,  not  only 
national,  but  individual  too,  is  in^ed  the  Divine  declara- 
tion, uttered  in  warning  voice  from  one  end  of  Scripture 
to  tiie  other.  The  doom  pronounced  against  Edom  is 
but  one  special  instance  of  the  univercnl  truth  told  so 
powerfully  by  Isaiah  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii. :  "  The  lofty 
looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day.  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
shaUi  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and 
upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall  be  brought 
low."  And  it  was  the  more  than  once  repeated  decla- 
ration of  the  Son  of  God. :  "  He  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 

(^^)  The  completeness  of  the  overthrow  awaiting 
Edom.  It  is  no  mere  inroad  of  a  marauding  tribe. 
Something  would  escape  the  robber,  though  he  might 
go  away  quite  satisfied  with  his  plunder ;  and  even  a 
raid  in  vintage  time,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all  the 
mischief  possible  to  the  country,  would  leave  here  and 
there  a  scattered  bunch,  gleanings  for  the  inhabitants 
when  the  spoilers  had  retired,  but  now  everything  is 
doomed  to  destruction.  Edom  is  completely  robbed 
and  ransacked.  Notice  how  the  sad,  almost  pathetic, 
conviction  of  this  breaks  out — as  if  rather  from  a  friend 
(see  Introduction)  than  an  enemy — ^in  the  parenthetical 
"  how  art  thou  cut  off ! "  in  the  veir  middle  of  the 
sentence.  Everyone  must  perceive,  the  prophet  seems 
to  say,  a  higher  hand  at  work  here. 

iS)  Some  grapes. — Oleanings,  as  in  margin.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xvii.  6,  xxiv.  13.) 

W  How  are  the  things  of  Esau  searched 
out  I — ^Literally,  How  are  they  searched  out  Esau  I 
Where  Esau  is  either  taken  collectively  —  Edom  as  a 
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nation,  or  we  must  supply,  as  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, "  the  thiMfs  of,"  or,  as  Ewald,  "  they  of."  For 
search,  comp.  &ph.  L  12. 

His  hidden  things.  —  Heb.,  maispunim,  from 
tsapan  =  to  hide,  but  whether  hidden  treasures  or 
hiding  places  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  word  only 
occurs  here. 

(7-9)  Overtaken  by  this  terrible  calamity,  and  deserted 
by  her  allies,  Edom  wiU  turn  in  vain  for  counsel  to  her 
senators  and  wise  men,  and  for  support  to  her  heroes 
and  mighty  men,  for  these  will  not  only  share  in  the 
general  rum,  but  are  marked  out  for  an  overthrow  as 
sigpoal  as  their  renown. 

(7)  All  the  men  of  thy  confederacy.  .  .  .— 

This  desertion  by  allies  is  doubtless  put  prominently 
forward  as  the  due  retribution  on  Edom  for  his  treachery 
and  cruelty  to  his  natural  ally,  his  brother  Jacob.  The 
members  of  the  confederacy  are  not  specified.  In  Jer. 
xxvii.  3  we  find  Edom  associated  ¥ritn  Moab,  Ammon, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  in  the  warning  to  submit  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  two  former  would  be  the  natural  allies  of 
Edom,  and  in  Ezek.  xxv.  8  Seir  is  joined  with  Moab  as 
reproaching  Israel.  From  Ps.  Iz.  8,  we  may  add  to 
these  Fhihstia  (comp.  also  verse  19).  The  expression 
"  have  brought  thee  to  the  border  '*  is  variously  imder. 
stood.  The  moet  natural  explanation  is  that  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  ruin  of  Edom,  flving  into  the  territorv  of 
neighbouring  and  allied  tribes  for  help,  are  basely  dnven 
back  to  their  own  frontier,  and  left  to  their  fate. 

The  men  that  were  at  peace  with  thee.— 
As  in  margin,  the  men  of  thy  peace,  an  expressive 
Hebrew  idiom  occurring  in  Jer.  xx.  10,  xxxviii.  22, 
and  in  Ps.  xli.  9,  where  it  is  translated  **  mine  own 
familiar  friend." 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  connection 
of  this  and  the  following  clause,  and  as  it  stands  the 
text  presents  considerable  difficulty.  By  dropping  the 
italicised  words  in  our  version,  and  omitting  the  semi, 
colon,  we  get,  "  The  men  of  thy  peace  have  deceived 
thee,  prevailed  against  thee  and  thy  bread,  have  laid 
a  wound  under  thee."  There  are  two  verbal  difficulties 
— (1)  "  wound,"  Heb.,  mazor,  which  occurs  in  Hosea 
V.  13  in  the  sense  of  a  festering  wound  or  abscess,  but 
which  the  older  translators  here  render  ambush,  or 
snare  ;  IfvcSpa  (LXX.) ;  insidice  (Yulg.).  Ewald  and 
Hitzig,  among  modems,  prefer  net,  and  defend  it  etymo- 
logic^y.  ^is  certain^  gives  good  sense,  and  if  zur, 
of  whidi  it  is  a  derivative,  can  have  the  sense  of  binding, 
may  be  correct.  Our  translators  in  Jer.  xxx.  13,  and 
Aquik  and  Symmachus  in  this  passage,  evidently  give 
it  that  force  (see  also  Lee's  Heb.  Lex,,  sub  voce).  To 
squeeze  or  crush,  however,  seems  the  true  meaning  of 
mr :  as  in  Judges  vi.  *3S,  of  Gideon's  fleece ;  Job.  xxxix. 
15,  of  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich.  The  preposition  tachath 
= under,  a£o  offers  a  difficulty ;  "  Laid  a  wound  under 
thee"  suggests  no  intelligible  meaning.  But  on  the 
authority  (though  poesib^  somewhat  doubtful)  of  2 
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ahaU  he  PumahedL 


understanding  ^in  him.  (^)' Shall  I  not 
in  that  daj,  saith  the  Lobd,  even  de- 
stroy the  wise  men  oat  of  Edom,  and 
understanding  out  of  the  moiint  of 
EsauP  WAnd  thy  mighty  men,  O 
Teman,  shall  be  dismayed,  to  the  end 
that  every  one  of  the  mount  of  Esau 
may  be  cut  ofiE  by  slaughter. 


lOr.i^ft. 


a  IsiL  n.  14 ;  Jer. 
40L7. 


5aen.S7.41:Bsek. 
as.6;  AmMLll. 


S  Or,  carried  maan 


ao)  For  ihy  •  violence  against  thy 
brother  Jacob  shame  shall  cover  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever. 
(^^)  In  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  da^  that  the  strangers 
^carried  away  captive  his  forces,  and 
foreigners  entered  into  his  gates,  and 
cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou 


Sam.  iii.  12,  where  the  word  is  translated  "  on  behalf  of," 
but  where  the  context  reanires  "  without  his  knowledge," 
and  on  the  analogy  of  all  other  lang^oages,  we  may  (with 
Yatablns,  Drosins,  Lnther,  and  L.  de  Dien ;  see  Keil) 
translate  the  word  deceitfully,  or  without  thy  knowledge, 
A  rendering  in  accordance  with  the  parallelism.  Bnt  the 
fiyntax  of  Uie  passage  still  remains  unexplained.  What 
is  the  construction  of  laehineka;=^  of  thj  oread  P  From 
Ps.  xli.  9,  "  The  man  of  mv  peace  which  did  eat  of  my 
bread,"  we  are  led  to  tne  conjecture  that  it  forms 
part  of  a  familiar,  perhaps  proverbial,  expression  for 
one  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of  fellowship  and  hos- 
pitality, and  we  must,  therefore,  either  supply  a  par- 
ticiple,  these  eating,  as  in  the  Psalm,  or  unoerstand 
a  second  anshey =men  of.  It  is  true  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  the  phrase  "  men  of  thy  bread,"  but  it  is  a 
conceivable  Hebrew  idiom.  Keeping  the  parallelism 
we  now  get  an  intelligible  rendering  of  the  passage. 

*'  Unto  the  border  thej  sent  thee,  all  the  men  of  th^  con- 
federacy. 
Deceived  thee,  mfaied  thee. 
Men  of  thy  peace,  men  of  thy  bread ; 
(They)  gave  thee  a  wound  in  seoret 
Ko  underBtanding  (is)  in  him." 

For  the  arrangement  ot  the  second  clause,  which  is  put 
for  deceived  thee  the  men  of  thy  pecice,  ruined  thee  the 
men  of  thy  bread,  see  Cant.  i.  5,  and  Note  there.  In  the 
last  clause  the  margin  reads  of  it :  i.e.,  of  tilie  injury 
just  mentioned,  instead  of  in  aim.  But  it  is  better  to 
take  it  as  an  abrupt  declaration  in  the  prophet's  manner 
(comp.  "how  art  thou  cut  off!"  in  verse  5)  of  the 
utter  bewilderment  that  had  come  or  was  coining  on 
Edom,  unable  either  bj  counsel  or  force  to  with&nd 

(8)  Shall  I  not  .  .  .  —Literally,  Surely  in  that 
day — ^it  is  Jehovah's  saying — I  wiU  make  sages  dis- 
appear from  Edom,  and  understanding  from  Esau^s 
mountain. 

The  tradition  of  a  peculiar  sanity  in  Edom,  and 
especially  in  Teman  (see  Jer.  xlix.  7),  lingered  long. 
Job's  sage  friend  Eliphaz  was  a  Temanite.  Jji  Barudi 
iii.  22,  2&  we  read :  "  It  (wisdom)  hath  not  been  heard 
of  in  Chanaan,  neither  hath  it  been  seen  in  Theman. 
The  Agarenes  that  seek  wisdom  upon  earth,  the 
merchants  of  Meran  and  of  Theman,  the  authors 
^margin,  expounders)  of  fables  and  searchers  out  of 
understanding,  none  of  these  have  known  the  way  of 
wisdom,  or  remember  her  paths."  Jeremiah's  words 
flhow  even  more  strikingly  how  high  the  reputation 
had  been :  "  Is  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman  P  is  counsel 
perished  from  the  prudent  P  is  their  wisdom  van- 
ished p"  "The  men  of  the  world  think  that  they 
hold  their  wisdom  and  all  Gk)d's  natural  gifts  indepen- 
•dently  of  the  giver.  Grod,  by  the  events  of  His  natural 
providence,  as  here  by  His  word,  shows,  through  some 
withdrawal  of  their  unsdom,  that  it  is  His,  not  theirs. 
Men  wonder  at  the  sudden  failure,  the  flaw  in  the  well- 
■arranged  plan,  the  one  over-confident  act  which  ruins 
the  mole  scheme,  the  over-shrewdness  which  betrays 


itself,  or  the  unaccountable  oversight."  So  the  utter 
want  of  perception  and  foresight  in  Edom  seems  unac- 
countable, till  we  think  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  end 
in  it  all.  The  wise  were  destroyed,  and  the  mighty 
men  dismayed, "  to  the  end  that  every  one  of  the  mount 
of  Esau  may  be  cut  off  by  slaughter."  It  is  the  pro- 
phetic statement  of  the  truth  of  the  old  heathen  pro- 
verb :  "  Whom  Qod  wishes  to  destroy  He  first  dements." 
(»)  For  Teman,  see  Job  ii.  11. 

10— 16.— The  DivizfB  Sentence  Justified  bt 

Edom'b  Guilt. 

This  justification  takes  the  form  of  a  warning 
against  a  repetition  of  the  crimes  which  have  already 
called  forth  the  sentence  of  Divine  wrath  against 
Edom.  Various  acts  of  hostility  and  treachery  to- 
wards Israel  are  specified  by  the  prophet,  in  a  manner 
to  lead  to  the  feeling  that  though  his  tone  is  pro. 
hibitory,  he  is  recalling  instances  of  past  malignity 
on  Edom's  part,  as  types  of  what  might  be  f  oimd  in  the 
future. 

(10)  For  thy  violence  .  .  .—Literally,  for  injury 
of  thy  brother  Jacob,  &c. ;  the  genitive  of  the  object,  as 
in  Joel  iii.  19.  The  crime  was  the  more  heinous  becanae 
against  the  brother  tribe.  Probabl]^  the  birth-name, 
Jacob,  of  the  twin  brotiier  of  Esau  is  used  purposely 
to  bring  out  the  full  wickedness  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau.  Li  spite  of  all  provocations,  Israel  long  maintained 
the  duty  of  a  frienoly  feeling  for  the  kindred  nee — 
maintained  it  as  a  re^^ous  duty  (Dent.  ii.  5,  xxiii.  7). 
On  the  other  hand,  Edom  from  the  first  assumed  a 
lealous  and  hostile  attitude  (Num.  xx.  14,  seqqJ),  never 
imitating  the  generous  disposition  of  their  great  ancestor 
(Gen.  TTTJii.  4). 

Shame  shall  ooyer  thee.— Comp.  Micah  vii.  10; 
Jer.  iii.  25. 

(U)  In  the  day  •  .  .—Literally,  In  the  day  of 
thy  standing  over  against,  as  if  tojmrticularise^  some 
one  occasion ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  state  it,  the 
prophet  recalls  other  events  of  the  same  time,  and  sums 
up  Edom's  offence  in  the  charge,  "  thou,  too,  as  one  of 
them,"  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy  instead  of  that  of  a 
friend,  though  probably  in  the  base  character  of  a 
neutral  (comp.  "My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof 
from  my  sore,"  f s.  zzxviii.  11),  ready  to  take  the 
winning  side. 

Foroe8.~It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  this  and 
the  marginal  reading,  substance,  Shdvah  is  usually  **  to 
take  prisoner,"  but  there  are  many  instances  of  its  use 
in  the  sense  of  carrying  oB.  booty  (1  Ghron.  v.  21 ;  2 
Ohron.  zxi.  17,  where  see  marg.,  and  xiv.  14).  And 
chayil,  whose  root -meaning  is  strength,  while  often 
meaning  forces,  has  eleven  times  the  meaning  riches 
(Isa.  viii.  4,  &c.),  and  eight  times  substance  (Job  t. 
5,  &c.). 

The  three  clauses  in  this  verse  form  a  climax :— 0-) 
The  plunder  of  the  open  country ;  (2)  entry  into  the 
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of  the  Lord, 


wdst  as  one  of  them.  <^^  But  ^  thou 
shouldest  not  have  looked  on  the  day  of 
thj  brother  in  the  daj  that  he  became 
a  stranger ;  neither  shouldest  thou  have 
rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in 
the  day  of  their  destruction;  neither 
shouldest  thou  have  ^  spoken  proudly  in 
the  day  of  distress.  ^^^  Thou  shouldest 
not  have  entered  into  the  gate  of  my 
people  in  the  day  of  their  calamity; 
yea,  thou  shouldest  not  have  looked  on 
their  aiSiction  in  the  day  of  their 
calamity,  nor  have  laid  hands  on  their 


I   Or,  do   not  ie- 


I  Heb^  magnified 
thy  month. 


S  OT,/&roe$, 


i  Or,  thtU  up. 


eir.68& 


a  Esek.aB.U. 


'  substance  in  the  day  of  their  calamity ; 
(^^>  neither  shouldest  thou  have  stood  in 
the  crossway,  to  cut  o£E  those  of  his 
that  did  escape ;  neither  shouldest  thou 
have  *  delivered  up  those  of  his  that  did 
remain  in  the  day  of  distress.  (*5)yQr 
the  day  of  the  Lobd  is  near  upon  all 
the  heathen :  '  as  thou  hast  done,  it 
shall  be  done  unto  thee:  thy  reward 
shall  return  upon  thine  own  head. 
(16)  For  as  ye  have  drunk  upon  my  holy 
mountain,  so  shall  all  the  heathen  drink 
continually,  yea,  they  shall  drink,  and 


gates  of  the  cities ;  (3)  casting  lots  for  the  spoil  in  the 
very  capital  itself.  It  is  natural  to  regard  this  latter 
event  as  identical  with  that  in  Joel  iii.  3,  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants 
into  captivity.  But  for  the  question  of  the  event  intended 
and  its  connection  with  the  date  of  the  prophecy,  see 
Excursus. 

(12)  Thou  shouldest  not  •  .  .—Here,  and  in 
verses  13  and  14,  correctly  as  In  marg.,  Do  not,  &c,  Al 
with  the  apoc.  pres.  or  fut.  must  be  prohibitoir.  Ca- 
lasio's  Concordiuice  supplies  207  instances  (see  Pusey's 
note).  But  the  warning  against  these  particular  ofFences 
undoubtedly  springs  from  the  reminiscence  of  such  con- 
duct in  former  times.  The  passage  is  neither  definitely 
historical  nor  definitely  prophetic.  What  has  happened 
in  the  past  becomes  a  type  of  what  will  happen  in  the 
future.  For  looh  {raah),  with  the  sense  of  disdain  or 
scorn,  oomp.  Cant.  i.  6 ;  Job  xl.  11,  zli.  34  (Heb.  26). 
The  word  is  repeated  with  the  same  sense  in  verse  13. 
Pusey  remarks :  **  Malicious  gazing  on  human  calamity, 
f oivetful  of  man's  common  origin  and  common  liability 
to  ul,  is  the  worst  form  of  human  hate.  It  was  one  of 
the  contumelies  of  the  Cross." 

In  the  day  that  he  became  a  stranger.  — 
Literally,  in  the  day  of  his  strangeness.  The  form 
noJcher  is  only  found  here,  and  in  Job  xzxi.  3  (nekher) 
with  different  pointing,  where  it  is  translated  **  strange 
punishment."  The  a^'ective  noJchri,  also,  has  always 
the  sense  of  strange,  though  the  root-verb  seems  to 
have  the  signification  to  recognise.  From  to  recoanise 
an  apparmt  stranger  to  treat  as  a  stranger  (which  the 
derived  conjugations,  that  alone  are  used,  sometimes 
mean)  is  a  natural  transition.  Perhaps  here, "  unheard- 
of  calamity." 

Spoken  proudly. — ^Literally,  as  in  marg.,  made  thy 
movih  great  ( comp.  Ps.  zxxv.  21 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4).  The 
mention  of  grimaces  adds  to  the  graphic  character  of 
the  picture.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  wanton  and 
savage  insolence  around  the  Gross. 

(137  The  day  of  their  calamity  .—Thrice  repeated, 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  malisnit}^  of  Edom's  con. 
duct.  The  same  expression  used  by  Ezekiel  fchap.  xzxv.  5), 
in  the  same  oonneciion,  probably  with  reierence  to  the 
same  occasion. 

Calamity  •—Heb.,  eyd.  Variously  derived  and  ex- 
plained,  either  as  load  of  trouble  or  dark  gloomy 
time. 

<i^)  Crossway.  —  Heb., perek=.  separated  (English, 
fork).  It  only  occurs  here  and  in  Nahum  iii.  1,  where  it 
is  translated  robbery — t.e.,  that  which  is  torn  or  divided. 
Or  it  mav  mean  at  the  division  of  the  prey,  but  **  cross- 
way"  is  better. 


Delivered. — Margin,  shut  up — ie.,  either  made 
prisoners  of  them,  or  cut  them  off  at  the  cross-roads 
from  any  chance  of  escape. 

For  the  open  violence  assumed  by  the  Edomites  when 
they  saw  their  chance  was  come,  comp.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 ; 
Joel  iii.  10 ;  Amos  i.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxv. 

(1*)  The  day  of  the  Lord.— Whether  this  phrase 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  written  prophecy  in  Joel 
or  Obadiah  depends,  of  course,  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  date  oi  the  two.  But  probably  it  had  become 
a  recognised  prophetic  expression  long  before  it  was 
committed  to  writing.  The  primary  meaning  is  not 
the  day  of  judgment,  but  the  day  on  which  Jehovah 
reveals  His  majesty  and  omnipotence  in  a  glorious 
manner,  to  overthrow  all  ungodly  powers  and  to  com- 
pleta  His  kingdom.  As  the  misfortunes  of  Israel 
mcreased,  and  the  hostility  of  surrounding  nations 
fathered  to  a  successful  head,  it  was  naturu  that  the 
idea  of  retribution  upon  them  for  their  violence  to  the 
chosen  race  should  usurp  the  prominent  place  in  pro- 
phecy. The  **  day  of  Jehovah  "  became  the  day  of 
Jehovah's  vyraih  (Zeph.  i.  18)  and  Jehovah's  vengeance 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  8).  The  fading  of  the  temporal  hopes 
implied  in  the  expression  naturally  led  to  its  hi^ner 
rebgious  use ;  and  the  various  phrases  for  the  same  idea 
— "  the  day,"  "  the  great  day,'^  "  the  day  of  judflment," 
"the  last  dav" — ^passed  first  into  Jewish,  and  after- 
wards into  Gnristian,  eschatology,  taking  with  them  aU 
the  prophetic  imagery  which  painted  the  expectancy  of 
Israel :  imagery  of  the  splendour  of  victotv  and  triumph 
on  the  one  side,  of  terrible  overthrow  and  slaughter  on 
the  other,  but  rich  as  well  with  its  infinite  spiritual 
suggestiveness. 

As  thou  hast  done  .  .  .—For  this  stem  an- 
nouncement  of  the  lex  talionis  on  the  offending  nation, 
comp.  (in  addition  to  the  reference  in  marg.)  Joel  iiL  7 ; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  8. 

(16)  As  ye  have  drunk  .  .  . — ^For  the  figure, 
so  common  in  prophecy  and  so  expressive,  comp.  Jer. 
XXV.  27,  28;  Ps.  kxv.  8;  Isa.  li.  17;  Bev.  xviii.  a--6. 
But  who  are  addressed,  the  people  of  Jerusalem  or  the 
Edomites  P  The  question  is  perplexed.  If  we  keex) 
the  tropical  sense  of  drink  in  both  clauses,  which  is  the 
most  natural  way,  understanding  by  it  the  cup  of  suf- 
fering, since  it  is  said  to  have  been  dirunk  on  Mount  Zion, 
it  must  have  been  drained  by  Israelites,  as  Ewald  and 
others  take  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
awkward  to  make  the  prophet  turn  from  addressing 
Edom  to  Judah,  not  else  addressed  in  his  prophecy. 
If  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  the  drinking  on  Mount  Zion 
woidd,  of  course,  refer  to  the  carousing  and  revelry 
which  always  followed  heathen  victory,  and  sometimes 
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o/Zian. 


thej  shall  ^  swallow   down,  and    thej 
shall  be  as  though  thej  had  not  been. 

(^^>But  upon  mount  Zion  shall  be 
^  deliverance,  and  ^  there  shall  be  holi- 
ness ;  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall 
possess  their  possessions.  (^^^And  the 
house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the 
house  of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house 
of  Esau  for  stubble^  and  thej  shall 
kindle  in  them,  and  devour  them ;  and 
there  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the 


1  Or,  nip  tip. 


s  Or.  they  that  et- 
eape. 


8  Or.  i<  $haU  be 


4  Or,  shall  poneM 
that  vMeh  ie  in 
Hepkarad. 


house  of  Esau;  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it,  (^>And  they  of  the  south 
shall  possess  the  mount  of  Esau;  and 
they  of  the  plain  the  Philistines:  and 
they  shall  possess  the  fields  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  fields  of  Samaria:  and  Ben- 
jamin shall  possess  Gilead.  <^)  And  the 
captivity  of  this  host  of  the  children  of 
Israel  sliall  possess  that  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  even  unto  Zarephath;  and  the 
captivity  of  Jerusalem,  *wliich   is   in 


with  terrible  aggpravation  (Joel  iii.  3).  Taking  the 
passage  in  this  sense,  we  must  understand  the  prophet 
to  take  Edom  as  a  type  of  all  heathen  in  their  attitude 
towards  Israel,  so  that  what  he  says  of  one  nation 
applies  to  all.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  text 
embodies  an  old  oracular  saying  addressed  to  IsraeL 
This  is  Ewald's  view. 

Swallow  down. — ^Margin,  svp  up.  The  substan- 
tive 100*  signifies  a  throat.  (Oomp.  Job  vi.  3 :  **  There- 
fore my  words  are  swallowed  up.") 

Shul  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.— 
For  the  expression,  comp.  Job  x.  19.  Here,  totally  in- 
sensible from  the  effects  of  the  draught,  therefore  dead, 
destroyed. 

The  word  continually  offers  some  difficulty.  Ewald 
translates  immediately,  but  this  is  not  the  natural  sense 
of  tamid,  which  seems  rather  to  express  that  continv^ous 
display  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  judgment  in  the 
overthrow  overtaking  successivelj  the  proud  monar- 
chies of  the  heathen.  "  God  employs  each  nation  in 
turn  to  give  that  cup  to  the  other.  So  Edom  drank  it 
at  the  hand  of  Babylon,  and  Babylon  from  the  Modes, 
and  the  Modes  and  Persians  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  Macedonians  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from 
the  barbarians.'' 

17 — ^21. — ^Establishment  of   thb    Kutodom   op 
Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion. 

(17)  Deliverance.— Better,  as  in  margin,  the  fugi- 
tives of  Israel  who  have  survived  the  recent  calamUv, 
This  is  clear  from  Isa.  x.  20,  where  pheleytah  is  in  paral. 
lelism  with  «^ar=remnant,  as  well  as  tfoel  ii.  32 ;  Heb. 
iii.  5,  where  it  is  parallel  to  seridim,  also  remnant. 
<Gomp.  also  Judges  xxi.  17;  2  Chron.  xx.  24.)  While 
the  judgment  is  falling  upon  all  the  heathen  nations, 
Mount  Zion  will  be  an  asylum  for  all  the  Israelites  who 
had  fled  for  safety,  and  lieen  scattered  and  dispersed. 

Holiness. — See  mamn*  Zion  was  once  more  to 
become  a  sanctuary,  and  those  who  inhabited  it  holy. 
(Comp.  Isa.  vi.  13.) 

Their  possessions. — ^Whose— their  own  that  had 
been  lost,  or  those  of  the  nations  P  The  Vulgate,  follow- 
ing the  LXX.,  read  "  those  who  had  possessed  them," 
inaicating  subjugation  of  the  heathen  tribes.  But  the 
parallelism  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  olher  view — 
the  remnant  of  Israel  would  be  saved,  and  regain  their 
old  possessions.  Having  stated  this,  the  prophet  goes 
on  to  describe  what  would  happen  to  Edom  and  its 
possessions. 

(18)  Though,  in  the  preceding  verse, "  house  of  Jacob'* 
would  seem  to  embrace  all  the  restored  Israel,  without 
any  reference  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
in  this  verse,  being  opposed  to  "  house  of  Joseph,"  it 
remiires  to  be  taken  as  synonymoua  with  Judah ;  as 
in  isa.  xlvi.  3 :  "  Hearken  unto  me,  O  house  of  Jacob, 


and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel''  (Comp. 
Fss.  Ixxvii.  15,  Ixxx.  1,  Ixxxi.  4,  5.) 

For  the  expressive  imagery,  oomp.  Nahum  i.  10 ;  Isa. 
xxvii.  4,  X.  17. 

Any  remaining. — Heb.,  sartd,  a  fuj^tive.  The 
LXX.  must  have  had  a  different  text,  as  they  read  here 
wvpo^pos,  i.e„  wheat-hearer,  apparently  (as  the  various 
reading  shows)  a  mistake  for  irvp^6pos,  fire-bearer. 

(19)  After  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  the  new 
kin^om  of  Zion  will  be  restored,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
ancient  territories  which  are  at  present  held  by  the 
Idumaoans,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  original  Edom, 
are  concerned.  Three  divisions  are  enumerated  of  the 
house  of  Jacob  (i.e.,  Judah;  see  Note,  verse  18),  and 
separate  mention  made  of  Benjamin. 

They  of  the  south* — ^Those  at  present  occupying 
the  south — Heb.,  Ttegev — i.e.,  the  dry  parched  country 
forming  the  southern  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  21),  are  to  inhabit  Mount  Esau:  ie.,  are  to 
extend  their  territory  to  its  extreme  south-eastern 
limit;  they  of  the  Shephelah,  ie.,  the  western  lowland 
on  the  Mediterranean,  are  to  seize  on  the  neighbouring 
FhUistia,  at  present  IdumsBan ;  while  they  at  present 
confined  to  the  hiU-coimtry  in  the  north  and  centre 
of  Judah  are  to  spread  themselves  over  Ephraim 
and  Samaria.  Our  present  Hebrew  text  leaves  the 
subject  of  this  latter  clause  uncertain,  as  it  is  in  the 
Authorised  Version  "they."  But  the  LXX.,  rh  S^m, 
indicates  that  haJior  =  the  mountain,  has  dropped  out, 
a  conjecture  which  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  the 
geogradbical  arrangement  of  the  localities  in  the  pas- 
sage, benjamin,  for  which  no  room  is^  left  on  the 
west  of  Joraan,  is  to  push  across  it  into  Gilead  instead. 
This  prophetic  vision  recalls  Gen.  xxviii.  14 

(20)  But  there  are  still  others  of  the  restored  Israel, 
besides  those  comprised  within  the  ancient  territory  of 
Judah.  The  prophetic  survey  proceeds  northwards, 
and  we  get  a  general  idea  from  this  verse  that  there 
were  exiles,  who  had  found  refuge  on  the  north-western 
and  northern  boundaries  of  ancient  Palestine,  who 
would  settle  themselves  partly  on  the  sea-coast  of  Trre 
and  Sidon,  partly  in  the  souui  countrv,  whose  inhabit- 
ants  had  pushed  downwards  into  Edom.  But  while 
this  is  plainly  its  general  drift,  the  text  is  full  of 
difficulties. 

It  is  difficult  to  attach  an  intelligible  meaning  to 
"tiie  captivity  (i.e.,  exiles,  gahdh;  comp.  Isa.  xx.  4, 
xlv.  13)  of  this  host  of  (literally,  to)  the  sons  of  Israel." 

The  prophet  seems  to  allude  to  some  body  of  exiles, 
includi]^  himself,  who  had  escaped  from  the  army. 
But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  grammarians 
as  to  the  identification  of  chel  with  ehayU  =  host. 
Ewald  takes  it  to  be  a  dialectic  variety  of  c3kol:=  sand, 
generally  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  so  here  "  the  banished 
ones  of  this  coast,"  where  the  prophet  was  at  the  time. 
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o/t/te  Lord. 


Bepharad,  shall  possess  the  cities  of  the 
fiouth.  <2i)An(j « saviours  shall  come  up  on 


alTbn.4.M;  Jam. 

5.  so. 
6  Luke  1.  aSb 


mount  Zion  to  judge  the  mount  of  Esau ; 
and  the  ^  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lobd's. 


The  rendering  cAeZ  =  trench,  or  fortification,  which 
some  adopt,  is  ont  of  the  qnestion.  The  LXX.  hare 
T^f  /irroiK€fflas  ^  &px^>  but  whether  itpxh^=  power j  or 
beginning,  with  allusion  to  the  first  dispersion  of  exiles, 
cannot  be  determined.  Another  difficulty  arises  with 
respect  to  the  words  that  of  the  Canaanitee — asher 
Khenaanim  (literally,  which  Canaanites).  To  make  it; 
9in  object,  as  in  our  version,  the  particle  eth  is  wanted, 
And  Ewald,  instead  of  asher,  reads  eth-ari^^the  cities 
of.  That  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  text  appears 
mm  the  LXX.,  who  have  yrj,  the  land  (Heb.,  erets). 
Keil,  keeping  the  present  reading,  renders,  "And  the 
-captives  of  this  army  of  the  sons  of  Israel  (will  take 
possession)  of  what  Canaanites  there  are  as  far  as 
Zarephath  .  .  ."  Pusey:  "And  the  captivity  of  this 
host  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  are  among  the 
Oanaanites  as  far  as  Zarephath,"  making  it  joint 
subject  with  "the  captives  of  Jerusalem"  to  "shall 
possess  the  cities  of  the  south,"  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  construction  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Syriac. 
But  the  absence  of  the  preposition  be  before  Khenaanim 
seems  to  make  this  rendering  impossible.  The  Hebrew 
as  it  stands  can  only  mean  "which  are  Canaanites." 
The  choice  lies  between  Ewald's  emendation  of  tiie 
text  and  Keil's  interpretation.  The  Jews  understand 
by  Zarephath  the  coimtry  of  France. 

The  last  clause  is  better  in  the  text  than  in  the 
margin :  "  The  exiles  from  Jerusalem  who  are  in  Sepha. 
rad  shall  take  possessioh  of  the  cities  of  the  south." 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  name  Sepharad,  a  place 
never  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  which  has  not  yet  oeen 
satisfactorily  identified.  The  various  conjectures  have 
been — 

1.  That  of  the  LXX.,  ««t  'E4^pa0k,  followed  by  the 
Arabic  translation,  probably  from  reading  Sepharath. 
Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Obadiah,  appears  to  have 
understood  this  reading  as  pointing  to  the  Hebrew 
JPhrath,  since  he  translates,  tranemigrcUio  Jerusalem 
usque  Ewphraiem. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  Yulg.,  quce  in  Bosphoro  est, 
was  derived  by  Jerome  from  a  Jewish  instructor,  who 
treated  the  iMuticle  in  Bisparad  as  part  of  the  name, 
and  rejected  the  final  d  altogether. 


3.  The  Targum  Jonathan,  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and 
from  them  the  modem  Jews,  interpret  Sepharad  as 
Spain  (Ispamia  or  Ispania) ;  hence  Sephardim,  a  name 
for  the  Spanish  Jews. 

4.  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia.  But  this  is  more  pro- 
bably identified  with  Sepharvaim. 

5.  Sardis,  from  a  supposed  connection  with  QPaRaD, 
or  Qparda,  mentioned  in  the  gpreat  arrow-headed  in- 
scription of  Nakshi  Bustam,  in  a  list  of  names  of  tribes 
between  Cappadocia  and  Ionia,  which  De  Sacy  identified 
with  Sepharad,  and  Lassen  with  Sardis. 

6.  Sparta.  Some  relations  there  were  between  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity  and  the  LacedsBmonians  (see 
1  Mace.  xii.  2,  seqq.,  xiv.  16,  seqq.,  xv.  23).  Possibly 
there  was  a  colony  of  the  exiles  in  Sparta. 

7.  Ewald  conjectures  Sepharam  instead  of  Sepharad, 
and  finds  the  place  in  Shefa  Amar,  a  well-known  place 
a  few  miles  south-east  of  Acco.  The  general  drift  of 
the  passage  seems  to  require  some  place  not  far  distant 
from,  ana  in  the  direction  of,  Ziurephath.  The  only 
serious  objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  fact  that 
Shefa  Amar  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine, 
and  therefore  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  would 
not  strictly  be  exiles.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
these  were  "of  Jerusalem,"  and  they  might  well  be 
called  refugees,  since  they  had  had  to  go  so  far  north  to 
find  an  asymm. 

(21)  Saviours.— Comp.  Judges  iii,  9, 15 ;  Neh.  ix.  27. 
The  Jewish  interpreters  unaerstand  by  "saviours" 
men  like  the  judges  of  old,  Gideon,  Barak,  &c.,  who 
will  chastise  the  Christians  and  subdue  them.  The 
Mount  of  Esau  is  of  course,  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Borne. 

And  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's.— 
See  the  reference  in  margin  to  Zecbariah,  who  gives  this 
anticipation  of  the  pure  form  of  the  theocracy  in  its 
wider  extent.  But  here,  too,  the  prophetic  look  over 
the  world  seems  to  extend  fkr  beyond  Judah  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jevrish  race,  and  as  the  vision  widens 
Zion  and  Edom  both  retire  from  sight ;  both  are  com- 
prehended in  the  one  Divine  kingdom,  and  God  is  all  in 
all.  For  the  bearing  of  this  conclusion  to  the  prophecy 
on  its  date,  see  Excursus. 
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EXCUESUS    ON    NOTES    TO    OBADIAH. 


ON  THE  DATE  AND  AUTHOESHIP  OP  THE  BOOK. 


Obadiah  has  been  placed  as  early  as  the  beg^inning 
of  the  ninth  century,  antecedent  to  the  prophet  Joel, 
and  by  one  commentator  at  least — ^Eichom — ^has  been 
brought  down  as  late  as  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
The  data  for  determining  the  problem  are :— - 

1.  The  identification  of  the  siege  and  captare  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  verse  11,  mth  someone  known 
historical  event. 

2.  The  recurrence,  in  an  altered  order  and  form,  of 
certain  verses  of  this  prophecy  in  Jer.  xlix. 

3.  A  comparison  of  Obadiah  with  other  oracles 
concerning  Edom. 

1.  There  is  no  question  that  verse  11  records  a  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  which  had  already  taken  place.  It  is 
true  that  in  verses  13, 14  the  margin,  **  do  not  behold," 
is  the  correct  translation,  and  not  **  thou  shouldest 
not"  of  the  Authorised  Yersion.  But  the  tone  of 
this  warning  makes  it  evident  that  the  particular  prac- 
tices referred  to  are  enumerated  as  being  such  as  had 
been  employed  by  Edom  before,  such  as  were  cus- 
tomaiT  whenever  occasion  offered.  Verse  11 — "  In  the 
day  of  thy  standing  over  against,  in  the  dav  of  taking 
away  strangers  his  forces  (or  substance),  ana  foreigpsers 
entered  his  gates,  and  over  Jerusalem  cast  lots,  thou  too 
as  one  of  them  " — ^is  too  general  and  indefinite  to  enable 
us  to  identify  it  with  certainty  with  any  one  of  the  seven 
captures  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  some  of  these  we  can  eliminate.  The  capture  by 
the  Egyptian  Kmg  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Behoboam 
is  excluaed  bv  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Edom  was 
subject  to  Judah. ,  Obadiah  cannot  be  referring  to  the 
civu  war  between  Joash  and  Amaziah,  because  he  ex- 
pressly caUs  the  enemy  that  captured  Jerusalem 
foreigners. 

There  remain — (1)  The  capture  by  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jenoram  (related  in  2  Ghron. 
xxi.  16,  17);  (2)  by  the  Chaldffians  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (2  Kini^s  xxiv.  1,  seqq. ;  2  Chron.  zxxvi.  6, 
7) ;  (3)  the  second  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar  when 
Jehoiachin  was  taken  prisoner  (2  Kings  xxiv.  10,  seqq.; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10) ;  and  (4)  the  final  and  decisive  siege, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  general 
captivity. 

There  is  much  to  favour  the  view  that  our  prophet 
refers  to  the  first  of  these.  We  know  that  Eaom  re- 
volted from  Judah  during  Jehoram's  reign,  and  though 
that  monarch  was  able  partially  to  recover  his  autho- 
rity, it  was  never  completely  recovered.  The  Arabians 
mentioned  as  allied  with  the  Philistines  in  a  raid  on  his 
territories  may  have  included  the  Petrsean  Arabs.  From 
the  account  in  Chronicles  we  learn  that  these  marauders 
burst  into  the  land,  forced  their  way  into  Jerusalem, 
plundered  the  royal  palace,  and  carried  away  the 
children  and  wives  of  the  king,  so  that  only  the  voungest 
son  was  left  behind.  If,  as  seems  probable  from  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  language  between  this  pas. 
sage  and  Obadiah  10—17,  Joel  iii.  3,  5,  6,  they  refer  to 
the  same  events,  numbers  of  the  people  also  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sold  as  slaves.     On  the  other  hand. 


the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Obadiah  seems  to 
demand  a  captivity  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  even 
this.  The  concluding  part  of  the  chapter  seems  to  re- 
fer to  a  catastrophe  far  more  wide  in  its  extent  than  the 
expedition  in  Jekoram's  reign.  The  re-settlement  of 
the  captives  in  their  old  possessions,  and  overflow  of 
them  into  the  conquered  territory  of  Edom,  points  to  a 
previous  dispersion  on  a  grand  scale. 

Altog^ether,  it  must  l^  left  as  impossible  to  decide 
from  tms  datum  to  which  of  the  captures  of  Jerusalem 
the  prophet  refers.  That  he  had  some  comparatively 
recent  event  in  his  mind  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  general 
tone  of  the  language,  but  also  from  the  probable  in&rence, 
from  verse  20,  that  he  was  himself  among  the  captives. 
(See  Note.)  At  the  same  time,  from  verses  11 — 13  we 
see  that  he  wrote  with  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  Edom's 
well-known  practices  in  his  mind.  On  the  whole,  from 
this  doubtfiu  historical  reference  alone,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  our  prophet's  is  a  voice  raised  during 
the  early  years  of  the  exile,  when  the  memory  of  Edom% 
unbrotherly  alliance  with  the  Chaldseans  was  still  strong 
and  bitter,  although  the  sight  of  them  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  conauct  in  the  lands  of  Judah  had  not 
destroyed  prophetic  hope,  nor  weakened  the  belief, 
which  older  oracles  had  pronounced,  of  a  swift  and 
terrible  vengeance  on  this  hated  people. 

2.  If  the  relation  between  Jeremiah  and  Obadiali 
could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  latter  would  be  settled.  The  forty-ninth 
chapter  of  Jeremiah  contains  an  oracle  about  Eaom,  in 
which  the  earlier  part  of  Obadiah's  prophecy  is  em- 
bodied. Out  of  the  sixteen  verses  of  which  it  is 
composed,  four  are  identical  in  language  with  verses 
from  Obadiah  (Jer.  xlix.  9,  14, 15,  16  correspond  with 
Obad.  verses  5, 1, 2, 3).  A  fifth  embodies  the  substance 
of  a  verse  (comp.  Jer.  xlix.  10  with  Obad.  6).  In  two 
other  verses  respectively  of  the  two  prophets  the  same 
thought  appears  (Jer.  xlix.  7  and  Obao.  8),  while  the 
image  in  cha^.  xlix.  12  is  that  of  Obad.  16.  Add  to 
this  that  the  title  which  Jeremiah  prefixes  to  his  oracle 
— "  concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  " — 
appears  in  a  slightly  changed  form  in  Obadiah,  after 
the  proper  headmg — "  vision  of  Obadiah  " — in  such  a 
way  as  to  confuse  the  construction  (see  Note).  Now,  of 
these  two  passages  Obadiah's  has  undoubtedlv  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  original  in  form.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  a  copyist  should  have  culled  here  and 
there  a  sentence  from  a  longer  work,  and  woven  them 
into  a  connected  and  harmonious  whole  Hke  Obad. 
1—6.  It  was  also  so  much  in  Jeremiah's  manner  to 
incorporate  and  use,  for  his  own  immediate  purpose, 
oracles  about  foreign  nations  which  he  found  m  older 
works  (comp.  Jer.  uviii.  pctssim,  with  Isa.  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  1 — 6  with  Amos  i.  13, 15 ;  Jer.  1.  with  Isa. 
xii,  &c.)  that  we  should  suspect  him  to  be  the  bor- 
rower  in  this  instance.  The  passage  in  Obadiah,  more- 
over, reads  as  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  It  is  the 
more  concise  and  abrupt,  is  rugged  in  comparison,  and 
less  polished,  as  we  shoold  expect  in  an  older  copy,  has 
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an  irregnlftr  mmmatical  fomi  where  Jeremiah  sub- 
stitates  a  regmar  {shMuach,  Jer.  xlix.  14,  for  Obadiah's 
shuUach,  verse  1),  does  not  attempt  an  easy  flow  of 
verse  or  careful  paraHelism,  and  preserves  an  image 
which  is  among  the  boldest  of  even  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
which  is  omitted  in  Jeremiah,  though  the  omission 
makes  the  construction  faulty,  "  Though  thou  exalt  as 
the  eagle,  and  a/monq  stars  set  thy  nest,  thence  will  I 
bring  thee  down,  saitn  the  Lord."  Jeremiah  omits  the 
italicised  words,  and  so  loses  the  direct  antecedent  to 
"  thence." 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Obadiah  did  not  copy  from  Jeremiah.  The  first  part 
of  the  prophecy  bearing  his  name  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  date  of  Jeremiah's  forty-ninth 
chapter ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole,  as  it 
now  exists,  had  been  written  at  that  time.  A  later 
hand  may  have  incorporated  the  earlier  vision  of 
Obadiah  with  fresh  matter  of  his  own ;  and  there  are 
indications  that  such  was  the  case,  besides  the  fact  that 
the  verses  identical  with  those  of  Jeremiah  are  confined 
to  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  viz.,  verses  1 — 9. 
There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  latter  parts  and 
Joel — not  so  close  as  that  of  the  first  part  and  Jeremiah, 
not  extending  to  whole  verses,  but  confined  to  phrases 
and  expressions — ^but  still  a  correspondence  so  close  and 
striking,  especially  considering  the  very  small  limits  in 
which  the  similanties  occur,  as  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  dependence  of  one  writer  on  the  other.  The 
originality  of  Joel  will  hardlv  be  disputed.  We  are 
therefore  brought  to  infer  that  the  writer  who  left  the 
Book  of  Obadiah  in  its  present  shape  took  the  ancient 
oracle  against  Edom,  of  which  Jeremiah  abo  availed 


hims6lf ,  for  the  first  half  of  his  work,  and  in  what  h^ 
added  was  indebted  greatly  to  Joel.  This  hypothesis 
accepted  brings  the  composition  of  the  work  as  we 
have  it  within  the  exile  period,  but  leaves  it  quite  un- 
certain to  what  date  in  that  period  to  assign  it.  Tho 
concluding  words  of  the  pronnecy  are  an  echo  of  Zech. 
xiv.  9  (see  Note),  or  at  least  oelong  to  the  same  period. 

But  the  question  remains  whetner  Obadiah  was  the 
name  of  this  later  editor,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of 
the  older  seer  whose  oracle  he  incorporated.  The  in- 
scription leads  to  the  second  of  these  two  conclusions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  title, "  vision 
of  Obadiah,"  belongs  to  the  older  part;  the  second 
heading,  "Thus  saith,"  &c.,  which  as  it  stands  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  first,  may  have  been  inserted  bv 
some  copyist  to  bring  this  oracle  into  similarity  with 
the  circle  of  oracles  against  foreign  nations  in  Jere- 
miah, where  the  recognised  intr^uction  is  of  this 
form. 

3.  The  time  to  which  we  have  assigned  our  prophecy 
brings  it  within  the  circle  of  well-known  prophecies 
about  Edom :  viz.,  Ezek.  xxv.  12 — 14,  xxxv.  1—15 ;  Isa. 
xxxiv.,  Ixiii.  1 — 6 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 — 9 ;  Lam.  iv.  21,  22 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  29,  xxxvi.  5. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  tone  of  Obadiah  is  not  so 
fierce  and  vindictive  as  these.  It  is,  however,  quite  in 
accordance  with  their  general  feeling.  We  should  like 
to  know  more  of  this  writer,  who,  commissioned  with 
oniv  one  short  messajge  a^gainst  one  of  Israers  foes, 
delivered  it  with  such  incisive  force,  yet  sudh  moderation 
and  self-restraint.  We  only  know  that,  like  him  whose 
words  he  adapted  to  his  own  use,  he  too  deserves  the 
name  '*  servant  of  Jehovah." 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

JONAH. 


The  Book  of  Jonah  occupies  a  position  unique  in  the 
Bible.  Classed  among  the  prophetical  books,  it  has  no 
single  point  in  common  with  them.  Its  one  prediction 
of  Uie  overthrow  of  Nineveh  differs  entirely  from  the 
judgments  announced  by  Nahum  against  the  same 
power,  by  Isaiah  and  others  against  Moab,  or  Fhilistia, 
or  Babylon.  In  these,  accor&ig  to  the  true  prophetic 
spirit,  ruin  is  connected  immecuately  with  sm  as  an 
inevitable  consequence.  We  have  pictures  of  moral 
corruption,  and  of  the  social  and  pofitical  convulsions 
that  must  necessarily,  in  the  course  of  Gk>d's  provi- 
dence, follow.  In  Jonah's  one  utterance  we  have  smiply 
a  prediction  of  a  coming  overthrow,  with  a  date  pre. 
cisely  stated  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
prophetic  style.  In  the  body  of  prophecy,  therefore, 
the  book  has  no  proper  standing.  As  a  narrative  in 
one  of  the  historical  books,  the  storv  of  Jonah's  mission 
would  have  been  in  place.  Indee<l,  it  appears  as  if  it 
were  a  fragment  from  a  series  of  narratives  of  pro- 
phetic acts,  similar  to  those  incorporated  in  the  Books 
of  Kings  about  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

This  displacement  from  its  true  position  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  opinion  of  the  collectors  of  the  canon  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  book.  They  assumed  that  Jonah 
himself  wrote  it.  This  assumption  is  nowhere  made 
in  the  narrative  itself,  though  the  use  of  the  third 
person  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  against  it. 

That  the  prophet  is  identical  with  the  Jonah  of 
2  Kin^  xiv.  25,  the  statement  of  his  parentage,  *'  son 
of  Amittai,^  leaves  no  doubt.  A  native  of  Gath-hepher, 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai  pro- 
phesied at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  i,e.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
His  prophecies,  we  gather  from  the  same  passage,  had 
reference  to  the  victories  of  Jeroboam,  ^yond  this 
we  know  nothing  of  him  till  he  abruptly  bursts  on  us 
as  the  prophet  commissioned  to  announce  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh.  A  passing  allusion  in  the  Book  of  Tobit 
(chap.  xiv.  4),  wnich  refers  to  the  prediction  as  still 
waiting  fulfilment,  and  evidently  knows  nothing  of  its 
sequel;  and  the  well-known  references  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xii.  40,  zvi.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  30),  exhaust 
all  that  Scripture  has  to  tell  us  about  Jonah  and  his 
mission.  Tradition,  fastening  on  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Amittai  ('emet,  "truth  ")  identified  him  with  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  because,  on  receiving 
him  back  alive,  she  knew  that  the  prophet's  word  was 
"truth."  A  tomb  at  Ghith-hepher,  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  was  also  assigned  to  Jonah  by  tradition. 

The  most  various  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  book.  It  has  been  accepted  as  literal 
history,  it  has  been  described  as  pure  fiction.  .  Some 
have  called  it  a  parable,  others  an  allegory,  others  a 


poetical  myth,*  others  a  dream;  others  again,  wlule 
recocnising  an  historical  basis,  hold  that  the  narrative 
has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  unknown  author.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  Commentary  to  discuss  these  various  modes  of 
treatment,t  and  happily  the  lessons  of  the  book  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  views  as  to  its  character. 
Whether  history  or  parable,  it  conveys  in  the  most 
strikmg  way  some  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  rdigion, 
truths  whicn,  if  to  be  discovered  at  all  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  are  certainly  nowhere  else  pronounced 
with  such  finnness  and  power.  The  story  of  the  three- 
fold deliverance — of  the  vessel  when  relieved  of  its 
burden  of  guilt — of  the  prophet,  in  whom,  however 
reluctant,  the  Divine  purpose  had  found  its  fitting 
instrument — of  the  doomea  city,  saved,  in  spite  of  its 
doom,  by  repentance — ^this  story  does  not  lose  its  im- 
pressiveness  even  if  read  as  the  work  of  imagination 
trving  to  explain  the  mysterious  dealings  of  God. 
Many  minds,  not  sceptical  of  a  basis  of  miracle,  yet 
find  a  difficulty  in  the  concentration  of  so  much  of 
the  marvellous  round  one  figure  and  one  brief  incident. 
But  the  figure  is  none  the  less  striking,  the  character 
none  the  less  instructive,  if  it  is  the  creation  of  fiction ; 
and  the  incident,  even  if  unhistorical,  carries  a  wealth 
of  profound  spiritual  truth.  The  tradition  mentioned 
above  connecting  Jonah  with  Sarepta,  however  fanciful, 
is  singularly  appropriate,  since  in  the  book  bearing  the 
prophet's  name  we  come  upon  a  clear  anticipation  of  so 
mudi  of  the  teaching  of  Him  who  commended  the  faith 
of  the  Sidonian  woman,  and  rebuked  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  disciples.  That  the  heathen  world  might  look  to  the 
great  Qod  for  blessings  which  the  favoured  race  was 
rejecting  or  despising,  that  others  beside  Israelites  had 
a  claim  on  the  justice  and  mercy  of  Jehovah,  that 
repentance  and  prayer  could  be  effectual  outside  the 
Mosaic  system — ^these  lessons,  which  even  Christ's  dis- 

*  Two  classical  myths  have  been  by  variouB  critlcB  broufl^t 
into  oonneotion  with  the  story  of  Jonah,  that  of  Heaione.  who 
was  chained  to  a  rock  as  food  for  a  sea-monster,  and  was 
delivered  by  Hercules,  and  that  of  Andromeda  saved  by 
Perseus  from  a  similar  fate.  The  latter  is  locaUy  connected 
with  Joppa.  A  Babylonian  myth,  in  which  the  name  OanneSt 
suppcMed  to  be  cognate  with  Jonah,  occurs,  has  also  been 
adduced. 

t  The  references  of  our  Lord  to  Jonah  no  more  attest  its 
literal  truth,  than  his  allusion  to  the  Psalms  as  David's  settles 
the  authorship  of  the  whole  of  the  Psalter.  It  would  be 
strangre  if  He  who  chose  the  parabolic  method  to  convey  the 
highest  truths  of  His  Kingdom,  should  have  hesitated  to 
enforce  them  by  reference  to  writings  of  the  same  kina  even 

f  His  knowledge  on 
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ciples  were  slow  to  leifim,  are  the  prominent  lessons 
01  this  book.  Others  less  obvious  are  touched  on  in 
the  notes.  The  power  and  universality  of  their  appli- 
cation have  been  well  brou^t  out  by  Dean  Stanley, 
who  thns  sums  them  up.  "In  the  popular  traditions 
of  East  and  West,  Jonah's  name  alone  has  survived 
the  lesser  prophet^  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  still 
lives,  not  only  in  manv  a  Mussulman  tomb  alon^  the 
coasts  and  hills  of  Syria,  but  in  the  thoughts  and  devo- 
tions of  Christendom.  The  marvellous  escape  from 
the  deep,  through  a  single  passing  allusion  in  the 
Gospel  history,  was  made  an  emblem  of  the  deliverance 
of  Christ  Himself  from  the  jaws  of  death  and  the 
g^ve.  The  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  boundless 
power  of  himian  repentance  received  its  chief  illus- 
tration from  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah.  There  is  hardly  a  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament  which  the  early  Christians  in  the  Cata- 
combs so  often  took  as  their  consolation  in  persecution, 
as  the  deliverance  of  Jonah  on  the  sea-shore,  and  his 
naked  form  stretched  out  in  the  burning  sun  beneath 
the  sheltering  gourd.  But  these  all  conspire,  with  the 
story  itself,  in  proclaiming  that  still  wider  lesson  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  the  rare  protest  of  theology 
a|^;ainst  the  excess  of  theology ;  it  is  the  fsdthf ul  delinea- 
tion, through  all  its  various  states,  of  the  dark,  sinister, 
selfish  side  of  even  great  religious  teachers.  It  is  the 
grand  Biblical  appeal  to  the  common  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  the  universal  love  of  God,  against  the 
narrow  dogmatism  of  sectarian  polemics.  There  has 
never  been  'a  generation'  which  has  not  needed  the 
majestic  revelation  of  sternness  and  charity,  each 
bestowed  where  most  deserved,  and  where  least  ex- 
pected^ in  the  'sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah'"  (Stanley, 
J,  C  ii.  356,  357). 

I  If  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  narrative  may  be 
set  aside  as  of  secondary  importance,  that  of  authorship 
and  date  must  be  given  up  from  want  of  sufficient  data. 


The  linguistic  ar^ment  may  be  used  as  strongly  for 
the  North  Palestinian  origin  of  the  author,  as  for  his 
late  date.  He  was  evidently  familiar,  beyond  most 
scriptural  writers,  with  the  manners  and  languac^  of 
the  maritime  cities  of  Fhoanicia,  and  apparency  Knew 
more  of  the  appearance  of  Nineveh  and  its  customs 
than  mere  hearsay  was  likely  to  ffive.  The  repentance 
of  the  city,  and  its  consequent  suvation  from  a  threat- 
ened overthrow,  have,  as  yet,  found  no  confirmation 
from  profane  history.*  The  other  references  to  Nineveh 
in  the  Bible  are  apparently  inconsistent  with  them. 
Prophets  lat«r  than  Jonah,  Isaiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
contmue  to  denounce  the  idolatries  of  the  AAsyrianSy 
and  predict  their  punishment.  They  give  no  hint  of 
any  previous  sudden  conversion.  The  only  allusion  to 
Jonah  in  writings  anterior  to  Christianity  (Tobit,  see 
above)  is  ignorant,  as  we  have  seen,  of  any  repentance, 
a  t&ct  whicn  makes  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Jonah 
before  the  probable  composition  of  the  book  of  Tobit, 
about  B.C.  180,  extremely  doubtful. 

The  various  theories  and  count'Cr  theories  tliat  have 
been  built  upon  this  slender  evidence,  leave  the  book 
with  the  description  that  has  happily  been  given  of  it, 
**  this  book  of  unknown  authorship,  of  unknown  date^ 
of  disputed  meaning,  but  of  surpassing  interest." 

The  division  into  chapters,  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
gives  the  best  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
Its  language  is  prose,  but  with  sparks  of  poetic  feeling 
showing  in  words  and  expressions,  as  well  as  in  the  hymn 
(chap,  ii.),  which,  though  modelled  on,  and  in  a  great 
degree  dependent,  both  in  thought  and  atjle,  on  the 
Pudter,  is  yet  evidently  the  work  of  an  original  mind. 

*  Unless  we  may  connect  the  occoTTence  with  the  inonrslon 
of  the  Scyths  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1. 103)  which  appears 
to  have  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh 
by  Cyaxares,  and  saved  it  for  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
vears.  This  historical  fact  may  have  been  used  by  the  autho^ 
like  the  name  of  Jonah  liimself ,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  fouid 
his  story. 
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CHAPTEE  I.— Now  the  word  of  the 
LoBD  came  unto  ^  Jonah  the  son  of 
Amittaiy  saying,  ('>  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh, 
that  *  great  citjr,  and  ctj  against  it ;  for 
their  wickedness  is  come  up  before  me. 
<^>  But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tar- 
shish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lobd, 
and  went  down  to  Joppa ;  and  he  found 
a  ship  going  to  Tarshish:  so  he  paid  the 
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fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it,  to 
go  with  them  unto  Tarshish  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord. 

(^)  But  the  LoBD  *  sent  out  a  great 
wind  into  the  sea,  and  there  was  a 
mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that  the 
ship  ^  was  lie  to  be  broken.  (*>  Then 
the  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried 
every  man  unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth 


Jonah's  Disobbdibnce  and  Fuhishmbht. 

(1)  Now  .  .  . — More  strictlj.  And ;  but  the  English 
quite  adequately  represents  the  Hebrew  style  of  besin- 
ning  a  narrative,  wnether  it  formed  a  book  by  itseli,  or 
merely  continned  an  historical  acooont.  (See  the  open- 
ing of  Exodns,  Leviticus,  and  other  historical  books ; 
E^k.  i.  1 ;  and  comp.  1  Kin^  xvii.  1,  &c.) 

Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai.~See  Introduction. 

(2)  Nineveh,  that  great  city  .—The  size  of  Nine- 
veh is  throughout  the  book  brought  into  prominent 
notice.  (See  chape,  iii.  2,  3,  iv.  11.}  The  traditions 
preserved  in  Greek  and  Boman  writers  dwell  on  the 
same  feature ;  and  modem  researches  amonff  the  hu^e 
mounds  scattered  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris 
more  than  confirm  the  impression  produced  on  the 
ancient  world  by  the  city,  or  rather  group  of  cities, 
buried  beneath  them.    (Oomp.  Gren.  z.  11.) 

Cry.— A  common  word  for  a  proclamation  by  a 
herald  or  a  prophet.  (Comp.  Isa.  zL  6,  Ac.)  The  &ig- 
lish  word,  m  toe  sense  of  **  proclaim,"  Ungen  in  the 
term  "  public  crier." 

For  their  wiokedness  is  oome  up  before 
me. — *'  Every  inionity  has  its  own  voice  at  tilie  hidden 
judgment  seat  of  Qod  "  (S.  Gregory,  Mor.  v.  20 ;  quoted 
by  Fusev).  But,  as  Pusey  remarks,  the  Hebrew  implies 
especially  evil-doing  against  others,  that  violenee  wnich 
in  chap.  iii.  8  is  recc^gpoised  by  the  Ninevites  themselves 
as  their  characteristic  sin. 

(8)  But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee.-— The  motive  of 
the  prophet^s  flight  is  given  by  himself  (diap.  iv.  2). 
He  loresaw  the  repentance  of  tne  dty,  and  the  mercy 
which  would  be  displayed  towards  it,  and  was  either 
jealous  of  his  prophetic  reputation,  or  had  a  patriotic 
dislike  of  becoming  a  messenger  of  good  to  a  neathen 
foe  so  formidable  to  his  own  countiy. 

Tarshish.  —  This  can  hardly  oe  any  other  than 
Tarteants,  an  ancient  Fhoanician  oolonjr  on  the  river 
Guadalquivir,  in  the  jsouth-west  of  Spain.  (See  Gren. 
X.  4 ;  1  Ohron.  i.  7.) 

A  profound  moral  lesson  lies  in  the  choice  of  this 
refuge  by  Jonah.  A  man  who  tries  to  escape  from  a 
eleany-recognised  duty— especially  if  he  can  at^  the 
time  supply  conscience  with  a  plausible  excuse— is  in 
danger  of  falling  all  the  lower,  in  proportion  as  his 
position  was  high.  Jonah,  commanaed  to  go  to 
Nineveh,  in  the  fur  north-east,  instantly  tries  to  flee 


to  the  then  farthermost  west.  Often  between  the 
saintly  height  and  an  abyss  of  sin  there  is  no  middle 
restinff.point.  The  man  with  the  highest  ideal,  when 
nnfaith&l  to  it,  is  apt  to  sink  lower  than  the  ordinary 
mortaL 

From  the  presence  of  the  Lord.— Bather, 
from  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  The  words  may 
imply  (1)  the  belief  in  a  possibility  of  hiding*  from  tlie 
signt  of  Gk>d  (as  in  Gren.  iii.  8),  a  belief  wmch,  as  we 
gather  from  the  insistance  on  its  opposite  in  Ps.  cxxxix., 
Hngered  late  in  the  popular  conception ;  (2)  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  prophetic  office.  (Oomp.  Deut.  x.  8 ;  1  Kings 
xvii.- 1) ;  (3)  Flight  from  me  Holy  Land,  where  the 
Divine  presence  was  understood  to  be  especially  mani- 
fested. Commentators  have  generally  rejected  the 
first  of  these  as  implying  ignorance  unworthy  of  a 
prophet ;  but,  on  emmurkmg,  Jonah  went  below,  as  if 
still  more  securely  to  hide,  and  used  the  same  expres- 
sion to  the  mariners,  who  would  certainly  take  it  in  ite 
literal  and  popular  sense. 

Joppa. — Heb.,  Tdpho ;  now  Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jeru- 
salem.   (See  Josh.  xix.  46 ;  2  Ghron.  ii.  16.) 

He  found  a  ship.— Probably  a  PhcBnidan  vessel 
trading  between  Egypt  and  Spam,  and  accustomed  to 
touch  at  Joppa. 

(^)  Sent  out.— The  Hebrew  word  (see  margin,  and 
comp.  verses  5, 12, 15,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered 
"  cast  forth  ")  expresses  the  sudden  burst  of  the  storm. 
A  squall  struck  the  ship.  The  coast  was  well  known 
to  sailors  as  dangerous.  (See  Josephus,  Ant,  xv.  9,  §  6, 
B.  J,  iii.  9,  §  3.) 

So  that  the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken.— 
See  margin  for  the  literal  expression,  which  is  that  of 
a  sailor  to  whom  the  ship  is  a  living  thing,  with  feel- 
ings, hopes,  and  fears,  r^or  the  word  brSik,  of  ship- 
wreck (comp.  naufragiym),  see  1  Kings  xxii.  48. 

(s)  And  oried  every  man  unto  his  god.— If 
Fhoenidans,  the  sailors  would  have  their  favourite 
deities  in  the  national  Pantheon;  but  they  may  have 
been  a  motiey  crew  composed  of  various  nationalities. 
For  the  panic  comp.  Ps.  cvii.  23 — 30,  and  Shakspeare's 
Tempest, 

"  All  lost  t  to  pnj&n !  to  prayers,  all  lost  I*' 

Wares.— The  Hebrew  word  is  of  general  import  for 
furniture  of  any  kind,  and  so  including  all  the  movables 
in  the  ship.    The  cargo  would  probably,  as  in  the  case 
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the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the 
sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.  But  Jonah 
was  gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the 
ship;  and  he  lay,  and  was  fast  asleep. 
("^^  So  the  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and 
said  unto  him.  What  meanest  thou,  O 
sleeper  ?  arise,  call  upon  thy  God,  if  so 
be  that  God  will  think  upon  us,  that  we 
perish  not.  <^>  And  they  said  every  one 
to  his  fellow.  Come,  and  let  us  cast  lots, 
that  we  may  know  for  whose  cause  this 
evil  is  upon  us.  So  they  cast  lots,  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  (^>  Then  said 
they  unto  him.  Tell  us,  we  pray  thee, 


1  Hebn  vith  gnat 
fear. 


S  Heb^  may    he 
HlaU/romiut 


of  St.  Paul's  Bhipwreek,  be  reserved  till  the  last 
extremity. 

To  lU^hten  it  of  ihem.~This  gives  the  sense, 
thoagh  the  Hebrew  idiom  appears  to  mean,  to  give 
themselves  relief,  (Comp.  Exod.  xviiL  22,  **  So  shiul  it 
be  easier  for  thyself; "  1  Kings  xii.  10,  "  Mi^e  then  it 
lighter  nnto  n&  ) 

Sides.— Bather,  recesses.  The  word  is  used  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  16),  of  a  cave 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  of  a  dwelling-house  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3). 

Ship. — The  Hebrew  is  difrorent  from  the  word  used 
earlier  in  the  verse,  and  is  peculiar  to  this  passage. 
Its  derivation  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  cover  with 
boards,"  indicates  a  decked  vessel.  Jonah  had  gone 
below  into  the  cabin,  the  natural  course  for  a  man 
flying  from  a  disagreeable  duty.  To  stand  on  deck 
and  watch  the  slow  receding  shore  would  have  been 
mental  torture.  , 

And  was  ftot  asleep.— The  fati^e  of  the  hasty 
flk^ht  to  the  sea-shore  accounts  for  this  deep  slumber. 
The  same  expression  is  used  of  Sisera  (Judges  iv.  21). 
Besides,  when  a  resolution  is  once  irrevocably  (as  we 
think)  taken,  conscience  ceases  to  disturb  with  its 
wakeful  warning,  and  the  restlessness  of  remorse  has 
not  yet  arrived.  There  is  a  brief  time  during  which 
"  the  exile  from  himself  can  flee." 

(«)  The  shipmaster  .  .  .—Literally,  the  chief  of 
those  who  work  at  the  rope,  Jewish  nautical  terms 
are  infrequent  and  therefore  obscure.  The  word 
'inarinersy  in  verse  5,  correctly  renders  a  term  which 
seems,  from  its  use  in  Ezek.  xxvil  8,  27,  29,  as  well  as 
from  its  derivation  (from  saU;  comp.  the  term  ''old 
salts "),  to  denote  seafaring  men  generally.  **  Those 
who  work  the  ropes''  may  be  either  "steersmen"  or 
**  topmen  "  as  contrasted  with  rowers. 

What  meanest  .  .  .—Literally,  What  to  thee 
sleeping  ?  i.e,.  How  canst  thou  sleep  so  soundly  P  The 
motive  of  the  question  was  no  doubt  partly  the  need 
of  sympathy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  disciples  (Mark  iv. 
38),  P&rtly  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prophet's 
prayer.  This  belief  seems  to  have  sprung  not  solely 
from  superstitious  fear  lest  any  deity  should  be  over- 
looked, but  from  a  vague  sense  that  the  Grod  of  Israel 
was  pre-eminently  great  and  good.  The  term  used  is 
ha  Elohim,  "  the  God." 

(7)  Come,  and  let  us  cast  lots.- We  are  to  sup- 
pose that  Jonah,  coming  on  deck  in  compliance  with  the 
captain's  request,  adds  his  prayers  to  those  of  the  crew. 
Finding  all  unavailing,  the  sailors  propose  recourse  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  casting  lots  to  discover  the  guili^ 
person  against  whom  the  deities  are  so  enraged.  Olassi- 


for  whose  cause  this  evil  is  upon  us; 
What  is  thine  occupation?  and  whence 
comest  thouP  what  is  thy  country  9  and 
of  what  people  art  thou  9  ^^)  And  he 
said  unto  them,  I  am  an  Hebrew ;  and 
I  fear  the  Lobd,  the  God  of  heaven, 
which  hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry 
land.  (^^^  Then  were  the  men  ^  exceed- 
ingly afraid,  and  said  unto  him,  Why 
hturt;  thou  done  thisP  For  the  men  knew 
that  he  fled  from  the  presence  of  the 
LoBD,  because  he  had  told  them. 

(u)  Then  said  they  unto  him,  What 
shall  we  do  unto  thee,  that  the  sea  'may 


cal  authors  as  well  as  the  Bible  (comp.  Josh.  vii.  14, 
seq, ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  36—46)  afford  many  illustrations  of 
the  belief  that  the  presence  of  an  impious  man  would  in- 
volve all  who  shared  his  company  in  mdiscriminate  ruin. 
Naturally  the  feeling  expressed  itself  most  strongly  at  sea. 

**  Who  draoB  Eleosis'  rite  to  day. 
That  man  shall  never  share  my  home 

Or  Join  my  voyage ;  roofB  give  way. 
And  Doats  are  wrecked ;  true  men  and  thieves 

Neglected  Justice  oft  confoonds." 

Hon.:  Oct.  iii  2, 26-30.    (Ck>iiington'8  trans.) 

Comp.  the  story  told  by  Cicero  of  Diagoras  (de  Nat, 
Deor,  iii.  3).  ^sch.  Sept  coni,  Theh,  601—604. 
Soph.  Ant,  372. 

(8)  For  whose  cause  .  .  .  —The  Hebrew  idiom 
is  peculiar,  on  account  of  which  to  whom;  but  in  this 
verse,  when  addressed  by  the  sailors  to  the  prophet,  it  is 
en>ressed  in  a  more  elegant  form  than  when  used  to  each 
other  in  the  preceding  verse,  one  among  many  touches 
marking  the  artistic  perfection  of  this  narrative.  It 
is  true  some  MSS.  omit  this  repetition  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  therefore  by  some  commentators  treated  as  a 
gloss.  But  the  repetition  is  quite  natural  The  sailors 
seeing  the  lot  fall  on  one  whose  appearance  was  so 
little  suspicious,  are  anxious  to  have  it  confirmed  by 
his  confession.  Not  less  natural  is  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cited leap  from  question  to  question.  (Cfomp.  Yirg. 
JEti,  viii.  112, 113.) 

(»)  And  he  said  .  •  .— *'  The  emergency  recalls 
Jonah  to  his  true  self.  All  the  better  part  of  his 
character  now  comes  out.  His  conduct  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  is  dignified  and  manly, 
worthy  of  a  servant  and  prophet  of  Jehovah"  (Perowne). 

I  am  a  Hebrew. — The  oi^^al  order  is  more 
striking,  A  Hebrew  I,  The  LXa.  read,  *'a  servant  of 
the  Lord." 

Which  hath  made  .  .  .—These  words  mark  the 
great  change  that  has  already  come  upon  the  prophet. 
He  feels  now  how  futile  it  was  to  try  to  hide  or  fly 
from  the  Creator  of  all  the  universe.  But  he  spealu 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  crew,  who,  though  recognising 
the  existence  of  Jehovah  as  the  tribal  Grod  of  Israel, 
had  never  realised  His  relation  to  themselves  as  Creator 
of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  sea  on  which 
thev  sailed.  The  storm  preached  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

(10)  Why  hast.— Bather,  Whai  is  this  thai  thou 
hast  done?  The  question  expresses  horror,  not  curiosity. 

For  the  men  knew  that.— Jonah's  answer  in 
verse  9  is  evidently  intended  only  as  an  abbreviation 
of  what  he  actually  replied. 

W  What  shall  we. —  The  prophet  would  of 
course  know  how  to  appease  the  Gfod  he  had  displeased. 
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JONAH,  n. 


and  SunUhwed  by  a  Whale, 


be  calm  unto  ns  9  for  the  sea^ '  wrought, 
and  was  tenipestuous.  ^^  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Take  me  up,  and  cast  me 
forth  into  the  sea;  so  shall  the  sea  be 
•calm  unto  70U :  for  I  know  that  for  my 
sake  this  great  tempest  is  upon  you. 
(13)  Nevertheless  the  men  *  rowed  nard 
to  bring  it  to  the  land;  but  they  could 
not :  for  the  sea  wrought,  and  was  tem- 
pestuous against  them.  <^^)  Wherefore 
they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  We 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee, 
let  us  not  perish  for  this  man's  life,  and 
lay  not  upon  us  innocent  blood:  for 
thou,  O  Lord,  hast  done  as  it  pleased 
thee.    ^^^  So  they  took  up  Jon^,  and 


1  Or.  ffrew  more 
and  more  tern- 
pighunu* 

S  Heb^  weut. 

8  Heb..  digged. 

4  Heb.,  ttood. 


5'Reh»eaerifiteda 
eaeriflee  unto  the 
LoMO,  ond  vowed 

a  Matt.  IS:  40.  ft  16. 
4 ;  Luke  11.  aoi 


6  Bebn  howAt, 


ftPi.  190.1. 


1  Or,  out  of  mine 
e^UetioH. 

6  Or,  the  grave. 


cast  him  forth  into  the  sea :  and  the  sea 
^ceased  from  her  raging.  ^^^  Then  the 
men  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly,  and 
^  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  and 
made  vows. 

<*^>  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a 
great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.  And 
"^  Jonah  was  in  the  ^belly  of  the  fish 
three  days  and  three  nights. 

CHAPTER  n.— Then  Jonah  prayed 
unto  the  Lord  his  God  out  of  the  fish's 
belly,  <^)  and  said, 

I  ^  cried  ^  by  reason  of  mine  afBiction 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me ;  out 
of  the  belly  of  ^hell  cried  I,  and  thou 


May  be  calm  unto  us.— See  margin.  The  word 
rendered  calm  occurs  (Ps.  cvii.  90)  01  a  lull  after  a 
storm,  and  in  Froy.  xxri.  20  metaphorically,  of  pecuie 
after  strife. 

Wrought,  and  was  tempestuous.— Literally, 
was  going,  and  being  agitated;  an  idiom  rightly 
explained  in  the  margin.  (Oomp.  a  similar  miom 
Gren.  yiii.  3.) 

(12)  Cast  me  forth  into  the  sea.— There  was  no 
need  of  prophetic  inspiration  to  enable  Jonah  to  pass 
this  sentence  npon  hmiself.  He  is  too  manly  not  to 
prefer  to  perish  without  inyolying  others  in  his  rain. 

(13)  Bowed  hard.— This  is  a  sufficient  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  yerb,  though  it  misses  the  metaphor.  In 
eyery  other  instance  of  its  use  the  word  rei^rs  to  the 
yiolence  employed  in  breaking  through  a  wall  or 
enclosure.  (See  Ezek.  yiii.  8,  zii.  5,  7 ;  Job  xxiy.  16 ; 
Amos  ix.  2;  and  compare  the  use  of  the  deriyatiye 
noun  in  Exod.  xxii.  2 ;  J  er.  ii.  34.)  The  figfure  of  forc- 
ing the  ship  through  the  great  waye  wall  is  yery 
striking.  Tne  Latin  infindere  stdcoa  and  our  plough- 
ing the  main  are  kindred  metaphors. 

It  is  a  fine  trait  in  these  sailors  that  they  will  not 
obey  the  prophet's  request  to  throw  him  oyerboard  till 
all  efforts  to  saye  the  ship  haye  been  tried. 

(1*)  Wherefore  they  cried  unto  the  Lord.— 
There  is  presented  here,  as  throughout  the  book,  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  readiness  of  the  heathen 
to  receiye  religious  impressions,  and  the  stubbornness 
and  obstinacy  of  Israel. 

For  this  man's  life  .  .  .— a'.e.,  for  taking  it. 
The  law  of  retaliation  was  as  familiar  to  them  as  to  the 
Hebrews  (Dent.  xix.  21).    (Comp.  2  Sam.  xiy.  7.) 

For  thou. — The  orig^al  is  more  impressiye:  For 
Thou,  Jehovah,  as  it  Kath  pleased  Thee,  Thou  hast 
done.  The  storm,  the  lot,  the  request  of  the  prophet 
himself,  all  showed  that  the  sailors  were  but  instru- 
ments in  carrying  out  the  Diyine  puipose. 

(15)  Baging.— Comp.  marts  ira,  Oyid.  Met,  i.  330 ; 
iratv/m  nuire,  Hor.  Epod,  ii  57. 

"  At  whose  burden 
The  angered  ocean  foams." 

Shakbpeare  :  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

(16)  Offered. — ^There  may  haye  been  some  liye-stock 
on  board  suitable  for  sacrifice ;  but  the  offering  could 
only  be  completed  on  landing,  wherefore  they  mooe  vows, 

(bf)  Now  the  Lord. — ^In  the  Hebrew,  chap.  ii. 
commences  with  this  yerse. 


Had  prepared.  —  The  pluperfect  is  misk.  „ 
Render  appointed,  and  oomp.  cnap.  iy.  6,  7,  8,  where 
the  same  word  is'  used  of  the  gowri,  the  worm,  and  the 
east  wind.  The  Authorised  version  renders  the  word 
accurately  in  Job  yii.  3 ;  Dan.  L5 — 10.  Preyious  special 
preparation  is  not  implied,  still  less  creaJtion  for  the 
pamcular  purpose.  God  employs  existing  agents  to 
do  His  bidding. 

A  gpreat  fuBh.— The  Hebrew  dag  is  deriyed  from 
the  prolific  character  of  fish,  and  a  greai  fish  mi^t 
stand  for  any  one  of  the  sea  monsters.  The  notion 
that  it  was  a  whale  rests  on  the  LXX«  and  Matt, 
xii.  40.  But  Krjros  was  a  term  for  any  lar^  fish,  such 
as  dolphuis,  sharks,  &c.  (See  Hom.  Od,  xii.  97.)  And 
unless  we  haye  preyiously  determined  the  question, 
whether  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  intended  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  be  a  literal  history,  or  an  apologue  founded 
on  a  history  or  a  parable  pure  and  simple,  tota  hcec  de 
piece  JoncB  disquisitio,  as  an  old  commentator  obeeryes, 
vana  videtur  atque  invlilis.  The  explanations  giyen 
by  commentators  divide  themselyes  into  those  of  a 
strictly  prsBtematural  kind,  as  that  a  fish  was  created 
for  the  occasion;  or  into  the  natural  or  semi-natural, 
as  that  it  was  a  ehip,  or  an  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
whale ;  or  that  it  was  a  white  shark.  (For  the  last 
hypothesis  see  all  that  can  be  collected  in  Dr.  Pusej's 
commentary  on  Jonah.)  In  early  Christian  paintings 
the  monster  appears  as  a  hu^  dragon. 

Three  days  and  three  nights.— See  Matt.  xiL  40, 
New  Testament  Com/mentary, 

n. 

Jonah's  Pbayeb  akd  DELryEBANCE. 

(1)  Then  Jonah  prayed.— This  introduction,  to 
what  is  in  reality  a  psalm  of  thanksgiying,  has  its 
parallel  in  Hanniui's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10),  which  is 
mtroduced  in  the  same  way.  Comp.  also  the  Note 
appended  by  the  psalm  collector  at  the  end  of  Fs.  Ixxii, 
**Theprayer8  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended." 

(2)  By  reason  of  mine  afOiction.— See  margin. 
There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  this  opening 
and  that  of  Fs.  cxx.    Comp.  also  Fs.  xviiL  6. 

Out  of  the  belly  or  hell.  — This  remarkable 
expression — a  forcible  figure  for  imminent  death — has 
its  nearest  parallel  in  laa.  v.  14,  where  sheSl  (see  Ps. 
vi.  5)  is  represented  as  opening  a  huge  month  to 
swallow  the  princes  of  the  world  and  their  pomp.  The 
under-world  represents  the  Hebrew  word  sheol  more 
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Jonah!  8  Prater, 


JONAH,  in. 


Hia  Ddiveramee. 


heaidest  my  voice.  ^'^  For  thou  hadst 
cast  me  into  the  deep,  in  the  ^  midst  of 
the  seas ;  and  the  floods  compassed  me 
about:  ail  thy  billows  and  th^  waves 
passed  over  me.  <^>  Then  I  said,  I  am 
cast  out  of  thy  sight;  yet  I  will  look 
again  toward  thy  holy  temple.     ^^  The 

*  waters  compassed  me  about,  even  to 
the  soul:  the  depth  closed  me  round 
about,  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about 
my  head.  ^^^  I  went  down  to  the 
^  bottoms  of  the  mountains ;  the  earth 
with  her  bars  was  about  me  for  ever: 
yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from 

•  corruption,  O  Lobd  my  God.  <^>  When 
my  soul  fainted  within  me  I  remembered 
the  Lobd  :  and  my  prayer  came  in  unto 


1  ILeit^hMTt. 


a  Pi.  00. 1. 


s  Heb.,   eiMfmo$ 


SQr.flkepiC 


ft  Pi.  SO.  14.  B.  A; 
11«.  17 ;  Hob.  14. 
S;  Heb.  13.15. 


e  Pi.S.8. 


thee^  into  thine  holy  temple.  ^^  They 
that  observe  lying  vanities  forsake  their 
own  mercy.  ^^^  But  I  will  sacrifice  unto 
thee  with  the  voice  of  ^thanksgiving; 
I  will  pay  that  that  I  have  vowra. 
^  Salvation  is  of  the  Lobd. 

(^0)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  the 
fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the 
dry  hmd, 

CHAPTEE  in.— And  the  word  of 
the  Lobd  came  unto  Jonah  the  second 
time,  saying,  ^*)  Arise,  go  unto  Nineveh, 
that  great  city,  and  preach  unto  it  the 
preaching  that  I  bid  thee.  ^^^  So  Jonah 
arose,  and  went  unto  Nineveh,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lobd. 


newlj  than  heU  or  the  grave  (margin).  (Comp.  Pas. 
xTiii.  5,  XXX.  3.) 

And  thou  heardest  .  .  .—The  conjunction  is 
unnecessarily  introdnoed.  The  sadden  change  of 
person,  a  frequent  figure  in  Hebrew  poetiy,  is  more 
striking  without  the  connecting  word. 

(3)  Hadst  oast.— Bather,  didst  cast,  (See  Fsahn 
boxviiL  6.) 

Floods. — ^Literally,  river,  used  here  of  the  ocean 
currents.     (Comp.  Ps.  xxiv.  2.) 

All  ihy  billows  and  thy  waves.— More  exactly, 
aU  thy  hreakere  and  billows.  (See  Ps.  xliL  7,  where 
the  same  expression  is  used  figuratively  for  great 
claufl^er  and  distress.) 

w  I  am  oast  out  of  thsr  sight.—"  Jonah  had 
wilf uUt  withdrawn  from  standing  in  Ck)d's  presence. 
Now  God  had  taken  him  at  his  word,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
oast  him  out  of  it.  David  had  said  in  his  haste,  "  I  am 
cut  oif  "  (Ps.  xxxi.  22),  Jonah  substitutes  the  stronger 
word,  ''  I  am  cast  forth,"  driven  forth,  expelled  bke 
the  mire  and  dirt  which  the  waves  drive  along,  or 
like  the  waves  themselves  in  their  restless  motion, 
or  the  heathen  (the  word  is  the  same)  whom  Gk>d  had 
driven  out  before  Israel,  or  as  Adam  from  Paradise " 
^Pusey). 

Yet  I  will  look  again.— The  Hebrew  is  very 
impressive,  and  reads  like  one  of  those  exile  ^opes  so 
common  in  the  Psalms :  "  Yet  I  have  one  thing  lef  t»  to 
turn  towards  Thy  holy  Temple  and  pray."  (For  the 
attitude  see  Note  on  Ps.  xxviii.  2.) 

{^)  The  waters. — See  reference  in  margin. 

The  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head. 
—This  ffraphio  touch  is  quite  original.  The  figure  of 
overwheuning  waters  is  a  common  one  in  Hebrew  song 
to  represent  some  crushing  sorrow,  but  nowhere  is  the 
picture  so  vivid  as  here.  At  the  same  time  t^e  entire 
absence  of  any  referenoe  to  the  fish,  which  would, 
indeed,  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  this  picture  of  a 
drowning  man  entangled  in  seaweed,  shoula  be  noticed. 
That  on  which  the  prophet  lays  stress  is  not  on  the 
mode  of  his  escape,  but  Lis  escape  itself. 

W  Bottoms  of  the  mountains.— Literally,  enda 
or  cuUinge  off,  as  in  margin.  So  the  Yulg.  eaetrema 
tnontitMn.  Mountains  were  in  the  Hebrew  conception 
the  pilLurs  of  the  world  (see  Job  ix.  6,  xxvi.  11),  having 
their  foundations  firmly  planted  in  the  sea.  These 
** hidden  bases  of  the  hills"  were  therefore  the  verge 


of  the  earth  itself,  and  one  lost  among  them  would  be 
close  on  the  under-world  of  death. 

The  earth  with  her  bars  .  •  .— LitenJly,  the 
earth  her  hara  behind  me  for  ever ;  i.e.,  the  ea^iih's 
gates  were  closed  upon  me  for  ever,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  return.  The  metaphor  of  a  sateway  to 
eheSl  is  common  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10,  Ac.),  but  we  earth  is 
nowhere  else  said  to  be  so  guarded.  Ewald  therefore 
proposes  to  read  eheol  here.  But  it  is  quite  as  natural 
to  imagine  a  guarded  passage  out  of  the  luid  of  the 
living  as  into  the  land  of  the  dead. 

Corruption.— Bather,  pit.    (See  Note,  Ps.  xvi.  10.) 

(7)  Fainted. — Literally,  covered  itself.  Comp.  chap, 
iv.  8.  (See  Pss.  IxL  2,  cxlii.  3,  cxliii  4,  where  the  same 
Hebrew  word  is  rendered  ovenohehned.  Comp.  Ps. 
cviL  5.)  Here,  apparently,  we  are  to  think  of  the 
blindiDg  mist  of  death  slowly  stealing  over  sight  and 
sense. 

Into  thine  holy  temple.— See  verse  4,  and  comp. 
Ps.  xviii.  6. 

(8)  They  that  observe  Ijring  vanities.— See 
Note,  Ps.  xxxi.  6. 

Forsake  their  own  meroy  — t.e.,  forfeit  theb 
own  share  of  the  covenant  grace.  In  Fs.  xxxvii  28  it 
is  said  that  Jehovah  does  not  forsake  his  chandim; 
they,  however,  by  forsaking  Jehovah  (Himself  called 
Israers  mercy,  Ps.  cxliv.  2,  margin)  and  His  law 
(Fs.  Ixxxix.  Sb)  can  forfeit  their  clieaed  or  covenant 
privilnro. 

W  But  I  will.— The  prophet,  however,  is  not 
among  such.  He  has  sinned,  out  is  still  a  member  of 
the  covenant  people,  and  by  sacrifice  can  be  formally 
restored  to  thi^  favour  which  repentance  has  regained. 

Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.— Or,  Deliverance  is 
Jehovah's.    (Comp.  Ps.  iii.  8.) 

m. 

The   Psophet  Fulfils   his   Commission. 

Its  Eesxtlt. 

(8)  Preach.- In  chap.  i.  2  the  word  is  rendered 
"cry." 

(3)  Now  Nineveh  was  .  .  .—The  past  tense  here 
certainly  seems  to  imply  that  at  the  time  in  which  the 
author  wrote  the  city  was  no  longer  in  existence,  but 
the  force  of  a  Hebrew  tense  b  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  analogy  of  modem  languages. 
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Jonah  Preacheth 


JONAH,  in. 


to  IIm  NinetnUa, 


Now  Nineveh  was  an  ^exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days*  journey. 
(^)  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the 
city  a  day^s  journey,  and  he  cried,  and 
said.  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  overthrown. 

<5)  So  the  people  of  Nineveh  •  believed 
God,  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  put  on 
sackcloth,  from  the  greatest  of  them 


I  Heb^^  God. 


d    Matt.    11.   41; 
Luke  11.  a. 


9  Heb>  taUL, 


8  Heb.,  fpiwat  nun. 


even  to  the  least  of  them.  ^^>  For  word 
came  unto  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  he 
arose  from  his  throne,  and  he  laid  his 
robe  from  him,  and  covered  him  with 
sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  ^^^  And  he 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  'pub- 
lished through  Nineveh  by  the  decree  o£ 
the  king  and  his  ^nobles,  saying.  Let  nei- 
ther man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock,  taste 


An  exceeding  great  city.  —  Literally,  A  city 
great  to  God;  an  expression  equivalent  to  a  divinely 

Cat  city,  and  taken,  as  Ewald  thinks,  from  the 
gna^e  of  the  people,  like  the  Arabic  "  to  AUah,"  in 
the  sajmg  "  to  Allah  (i.e.,  divine)  is  he  that  composed 
this."  In  the  Hebrew  poetic  and  prophetic  writings 
a  finer  form  is  found,  e.g.,  "mountains  of  Gk)d," 
"  cedars  of  God "  (Pss.  xxxvi.  6,  Ixxx,  10),  "  trees  of 
Jehovah"  (Ps.  civ.  16),  but  in  G^n.  x.  9  a  precisely 
similar  proverbial  use  shows  itself,  also  belonging  to 
the  Mesopotamian  region,  "  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord." 

Of  three  days'  journey.— Hitzig  takes  this  as 
living  the  diameter  of  the  city,  but  most  commentators 
refer  it  to  the  circumference.  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
was  the  most  obvious  measurement  to  give  of  an 
ancient  city.  Herodotus  variously  reckons  a  day's 
journey  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  .three  miles  (v.  53, 
IV.  101),  and  the  circuit  of  the  irregular  quadrangle 
composed  of  the  mounds  of  Koujuniik,  Nimrud, 
Karamless,  and  Khorsabad,  now  generally  allowed  to 
represent  ancient  Nineveh,  is  about  sixty  miles.  This 
agrees  sufficiently  with  the  obviously  vague  and  general 
statement  of  the  text. 

W  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city 
a  day's  journey. — This  is  apparentlv  equivalent  to 
And  Jonah  entered  the  city,  and  watked  for  a  day  ^ 
through  it.  To  enter  on  a  mmute  inquiry  as  to  whether  ' 
his  course  was  straight  or  circuitous  seems  trivial  The 
writer  has  no  thought  of  furnishing  data  for  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  dimensions  of  Nineveh,  but  only  of  pro- 
ducing a  general  sense  of  its  vast  size. 

Tet  forty  days. — ^The  conciseness  of  the  original, 
"Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  overthrown,"  forcibly 
expresses  ''the  one  deep  cry  of  woe  **  which  the  prophet 
was  commissioned  to  utter.  **  This  simple  message  of 
Jonah  bears  an  analogy  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  great  preacher  of  repentance,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  repeated  doubtless  oftentimes  that  one 
cry,  "  Bepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Our  Lord  vouchsafed  to  begm  His  own  office  with  those 
self-same  words.  And  probably,  among  the  civilised 
but  savage  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  that  one  cry  was 
more  impressive  than  any  other  would  have  been, 
Simplici^  is  always  impressive.  They  were  four  words 
which  Gk>d  caused  to  be  written  on  the  wall  amid  Bel- 
shazzar's  impious  revelry :  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharevn. 
We  all  remember  the  touching  history  of  Jesus,  son  of 
Anan,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who,  "  four  years  before  the 
war,  when  Jerusalem  was  in  complete  peace  and  afflu. 
ence,"  burst  in  on  the  people  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles with  the  oft-repeated  cry,  **  A  voice  from  the 
east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four 
winds,  a  voice  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  a  voice  on 
the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  a  voice  on  the  whole 
people ;  "now  he  went  about  through  all  the  lanes  of 
the  city,  repeating,  day  and  night,  this  one  cry,  and 


when  scourged  till  his  bones  were  laid  bare,  echoed 
every  lash  with  "Woe,  woe,  to  Jerusalem!"  and  con- 
tinued as  his  daUy  dirge  and  his  one  response  to  daily 
good  or  ill  treatment,  "Woe,  woe,  to  Jerusalem!" 
(Pnsey.)  Instead  of  "forty  days"  the  LXX.  read 
"  three." 

(5)  Believed  God.— Or,  believed  in  Ood.  Notice 
asain  an  implied  contrast  to  the  dulness  of  the  Jews, 
wno  were  "  slow  to  believe  "  the  prophetic  warnings 
addressed  to  themselves. 

Froclauned  a  fast. — Apparently  on  a  sponta- 
neous resolution  of  the  people  tnemselves.  ^ee  Note  to 
verse  6.)  The  fast  would  no  doubt  be  for  one  day,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  Jewish  and  the  general  Oriental  custom. 

W  For  word  oame.-—  Bather,  And  the  matter 
reached.  The  Authorised  Version  treats  the  royal  edict 
that  follows  as  the  same  with  the  prodamcttion  in  verse 
5.  This  is  possible,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  writer 
intended  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  each  dis- 
trict of  the  vast  city  in  succession,  and  on  all  grades 
of  people.  The  piercing  cry  uttered  from  street  to 
street,  irom  square  to  square,  reaches  at  last  the  king 
on  his  throne  of  state. 

And  he  laid  .  •  . — Stripping  oE  the  state  mantle 
(the  Hebrew  word  implies  a/mplitude.  See  1  Kings 
xix.  13.)  It  is  interesting  to  find  it  used  of  the 
"Babylonish  garment/'  found  in  Achan's  tent.  See 
Josh.  vii.  21),  the  monarch  assumes  a  mourning  dress. 
To  form  a  conception  of  the  change  involved,  the 
descriptions  of  Assyrian  ro;^al  magnincence  should  be 
studied  in  Layard,  or  their  representations  in  the 
Assyrian  courts  of  the  Crystal  iralace.  For  the  usual 
signs  of  Oriental  mourning,  comp.  Gen.  xxxviL  34 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Job.  ii.  8 ;  J?s.  xxxv.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvL 
16,  <fec. 

(7)  And  he  caused  .  .  .—The  fact  that  the  word 
rendered  "  decree  "  in  this  verse  was  a  technical  name 
for  the  edicts  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  (see 
Dan.  iii.  10,  29)  would  alone  vouch  for  the  accuirate  ac 
quaintance  of  the  author  with  the  customs  he  describes. 
But  the  very  form  of  the  royal  edict  is  here  preserved. 
The  verse  should  probably  run :  And  he  caueed  to  he 
proclaimed,  amd  he  published  in  Nineveh  "  According 
to  the  decree  of  the  king  a/nd  hie  magnates  he  it  pro* 
claimed  that,'  &e.  The  word  "  saying  "  is  apparently 
formal  like  our  "  thus  saith,"  &c. 

And  his  nobles. — ^For  this  association  of  the  great 
men  with  the  autocrat,  comp.  Dan.  vi.  17.  Traces  of 
the  custom  can  also  be  discovered  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions,  e.g.,  "lam  Assurbanipal  king  of  nations,  king  of 
Assyria,  Nabu-damiq  and  Umbadwa  the  great  men," 
Ac.  (G.  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  413).  Ewald 
thinks  the  formal  "  saying "  in  the  edict  marks  the 
omission  of  the  names,  which  in  the  original  would  be 
given. 

Beast. — ^The  Hebrew  word  is  general,  and  mi^ht 
include  all  the  domestic  animab,  but  from  the  addition 
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The  NineviUa  Repent, 


JONAH,   IV. 


JoncJ^  Repines  at  GocPa  Mercy. 


any  thin^ :  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink 
water:  ^^  but  let  man  and  beast  be. 
covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily 
nnto  God :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one 
from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence 
that  M  in  their  hands.  ®>  •  Who  can 
teU  if  Gk)d  will  turn  and  repent,  and 
turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger,  that 
we  perish  not  P 

<^^)  And  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  re- 
pented of  the  evil,  that  he  had  said  that 
he  would  do  unto  them;  and  he  did  it  not. 

CHAPTER    IV.— But  it  displeased 


a  Joel  S.  14. 


bclLLB. 


e  EX.S4.6;  Ps.  88. 
5;  Joelt.iai 


1    Or,     Art    tho» 
ffreaUy  eumryt 


Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  vesy 
angry.  <*>  And  he  prayed  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord, 
was  not  this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet 
in  my  country  P  Therefore  I  *  fled  before 
unto  Tarshish:  for  I  knew  that  thou  art 
a  '  gracious  G^,  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and 
rei)entest  thee  of  the  evil.  <'>  Therefore 
now,  O  LoBD,  take,  I  beseech  thee,  my 
life  from  me ;  for  it  is  better  for  me  to 
die  than  to  live. 

(^)Then  said  the  Lord,  ^Doest  thou 
well  to  be  angry? 

t^>  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,  and 


of  "  herd  nor  flock  "  we  must  doubtless  here  confine 
it  to  the  harees  and  mules,  &c.,  which  even,  according 
to  our  ideas,  might  have  their  usual  gaj  housings 
changed  to  those  suited  to  a  time  of  mourning.  "  Men 
think  it  strange  that  the  horses  at  Nineveh  were  co- 
vered with  sackcloth,  and  forget  how,  at  the  funerals 
of  the  rich,  black  horses  are  chosen,  and  are  clothed 
with  black  velvet"  (Pusey).  Herodotus  (ix.  24)  and 
Plutarch  (Alexander),  have  both  preserved  instances  in 
which  horses  and  mules  were  associated  with  human 
beings  in  the  signs  of  public  mourning.  The  instinct 
which  underlies  the  custom  is  a  true  one.  Not  only 
are  the  destinies  of  the  animals  which  minister  to  man  s 
wants  often  identical  with  his  own ;  but  there  is  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  naturally  ;  and  one  re- 
markable feature  of  this  book  is  the  prominence  given 
to  this  truth.    (See  chap.  iv.  11.) 

Let  them  not  feed.  .  .  . — Poetically,  the  beasts 
are  said  by  Yirgil  to  fast  at  the  death  of  Daphnis 
{Eclog.,  Y.  24 — ^28),  and  in  Joel  i.  20  their  mute  appeal 
against  suffering  is  represented  as  audible  to  God.  In 
the  horror  of  the  impending  ruin  of  Nineveh,  supersti- 
tion exaggerated  the  true  feeling  underlying  such  re- 
presentations, and  to  the  belief  in  the  S3nnpathy  of  the 
lower  animals  with  man  was  added  the  hope  tliat  their 
sufferings  would  help  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God. 

Iiet  them  turn. — Notice  the  insistance  on  a  moral 
change,  and  the  implied  contrast,  again  showing  itself, 
with  the  formality  of  Judaism.  Even  in  this  repentance 
the  edict  does  not  stop  to  distinguish  beast  from  man, 
but  includes  all,  as  all  were  invdved  in  the  threatened 
destruction. 

Violence. — This  is  the  characteristic  of  Assyrian 
manners  most  f  re(|uently  noticed  in  the  prophets.  (See 
Nahum  ii.  11, 12,  lii.  1 ;  Isa.  x.  13, 14.)  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  abundantly  iUustrate  this  point.  Take  this 
for  example  from  an  inscription  of  Ti^th  Pileser  II. : 
"  Tigkth  Pileser,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king, 
king  of  nations,  &c„  the  powerfiH  warrior  who  in  the 
service  of  Assur  his  lora  the  whole  of  his  haters  has 
trampled  on  like  clav,  swept  like  a  flood,  and  reduced  to 
shadows"  (G.  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  254). 

In  their  hands.— Comp.  Ps.  vii.  3. 

Who  can  tell  .  .  •  P — ^This  sudden  recognition  of 
one  God  by  a  king  of  Nineveh  appears  far  more 
striking  if  contrasted  with  the  long  lists  of  deities 
usually  mentioned  in  the  Asenrrian  inscriptions,  e.g., 
"  Bv  command  of  Assur,  Sin,  Shamas,  Yul,  Bel,  Nebo, 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Sarrat-Kitmuri,  Ishtar  of  Arbela, 
Ninip,  Nergal,  and  Nnsku,  into  Minni  I  entered  and 


marched  victoriously "  (from  the  Cylinder  of  Assur- 
hofnipal.  Smith,  p.  333). 

(10)  And  Qod  rei>ented.~See  Note,  Gen.  vi  6. 

And  he  did  it  not. — ^As  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  threatened  destruction,  so  are 
we  also  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  averted.  Possibly 
some  inscription  throwing  light  on  the  book  of  Jomi 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

IV. 

Jonah's  Discontent  and  Cobbection. 

0)  But  it  displeased  Jonah.— The  Hebrew  (t^  too* 
evil  to)  is  stronger.  The  prophet  was  vexed  and  irritated. 

He  was  very  angry. — ^Literally,  ii  (anger)  burnt 
to  him.  David's  feeling  at  the  death  of  Uz2dah  (2  Sam. 
vi.  8 ;  1  Ohron.  ziii.  11)  is  described  in  the  same  terms. 
Selfish  jealousy  for  his  own  reputation,  jealousy  for  the 
honour  of  the  pronhetic  office,  a  mistiucen  patriotism 
disappointed  that  tne  great  enemy  of  his  country  should 
go  unpunished,  Jewish  exdusiveness  which  could  not 
endure  to  see  the  Divine  clemency  extended  to  the 
heathen,  have  each  been  adduced  as  the  motive  of 
Jonah's  anger.  Possibly  something  of  all  these 
blended  m  his  mind. 

(3)  Take,  I  beseech  thee. — We  naturally  refer 
to  the  history  of  Elijah  for  a  similar  weariness  and  dis- 
gust of  life.  rComp.  also  the  case  of  Moses,  Num.  xi. 
15).  It  should  be  noticed,  as  a  contrast  of  Hebrew 
with  heathen  feeling,  that  none  of  these  men  in  their 
loathing  of  life  contemplated  the  possibility  of  suicide. 

(^)  Doest  thou  well?  .  .  . — ^This  rendering  may 
be  supported  by  Deut.  y.  28 ;  Jer.  L  12,  and  agrees 
better  with  the  context  than  the  marginal  translation, 
which  follows  the  LXX.,  and  is  undoubtedlv  a  Yerj 
likely  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  if  taken  by  itself. 
Joniu  apparently  gave  his  own  interpretation  to  the 
question,  one  that  suited  his  mood,  "Is  thine  anger 
just  P  "  Such  a  question  might  imply  that  the  doom 
of  the  city  was  only  deferred,  and  that  he  had  been 
too  hasty  m  giving  up  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction. 
Accordingly  he  went  outside  the  walls,  and  sat  down  to 
watch  what  the  issue  would  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rendering  "  Art  thou  so  very  angry  ?  "  suits  best  the 
reply  in  verse  9, "  I  am  very  angry,  even  to  death." 
Probably  the  Hebrew  word,  like  the  French  lien,  kept 
both  its  original  and  derived  meaning,  and  must  oe 
rendered  wm  or  very,  according  to  the  context. 

(5)  So  Jonah  we^t  out. — The  explanation  given 
in  the  preceding  note  ayoids  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
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He  is  Reprovtd  by 


JONAH,   IV. 


ihs  Type  of  a  Qourd. 


sat  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
and  there  made  him  a  booth,  and  sat 
under  it  in  the  shadow,  till  he  mieht  see 
what  would  become  of  the  city.  ^^  And 
the  Lord  God  prepared  a  ^' gourd,  and 
made  it  to  come  up  over  Jonah,  that  it 
might  be  a  shadow  over  his  head,  to 
deUver  him  from  his  grief.  So  Jonah 
'was  exceeding  glad  of  die  gourd.  (^>But 
God  prepared  a  worm  when  the  morning 
rose  the  next  day,  and  it  smote  the 
gourd  that  it  withered.  (^>  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  sun  did  arise,  that 
God  prepared  a  ^vehement  east  wind; 
and  the  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of 
Jonah,  that  he  fainted,  and  wished  in 


1  Or.iiaiNMrM. 

S    Heb^    fvMedcf 
with  great  jou. 

4  Or,  tilent. 


5   Or,    ilit    tkoH 
grtmy  angrif  f 


6  Or, /amffTMfly 
angrg. 


7  Or,  spared. 


8  Heb.,  ¥KU  tkt  ton 
of  Hi*  night. 


himself  to  die,  and  said.  It  is  better  for 
me  to  die  than  to  live. 

<^)  And  God  said  to  Jonah,  *  Doest 
thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  P 
And  he  said,  ^  I  do  weU  tobe  angry,  even 
unto  death. 

(10)  Then  said  the  Lobd,  Thou  hast 
^  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  the  which 
thou  hast  not  laboured,  neither  madest 
it  grow;  which  ^came  up  in  a  night, 
and  perished  in  a  night :  (^^^  and  should 
not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city, 
wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  lefb  hand; 
and  also  much  cattle  P 


yerb  in  this  clause  a  pluperfect  force,  which  else  would 
be  necessary  to  account  for  the  prophet's  continued 
expectation  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  after  his 
irritation  at  the  Divine  clemency  towards  it. 

Booth — i.e.,  of  boughs,  like  those  used  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.    (See  next  Note.) 

(«)  Prepared.— &e  Note,  chap.  i.  17. 

A  gourd.  — So  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
qiqaion,  which,  since  the  time  of  Jerome,  has  been 
usually  identified  with  the  Arabic  e2  Jeeroa,  the  castor-oil 
tree  {Bicinus  communis,OT  Palma  Christi;  see  margin). 
It  is  a  large  shrub,  having  large  palmate  leaves,  with 
serrated  lobes,  and  spikes  of  blossoms  which  produce 
the  seed,  whence  the  well-known  medicinal  ou  is  ex- 
tracted, in  small  rough  husks.  The  stron^t  argument 
in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  proposed  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  from  the  Egyptian7;iX;i,  and  the  rabbinical 
name  for  castor-oil,  kiid'Oit.*  In  spite  of  this  etymo- 
logical argfument.  Dr.  Tristram  says : "  Practical  reasons 
cause  me  to  lean  strongly  to  the  rendering  of  our  Eng- 
lish version,  gourd,  i.e.,  the  bottle  gourd  {Cueurhita 
pepo).  In  Palestine  the  vemacularnames  are  idmost  iden- 
tical in  sound,  "  kurah"  being  the  gourd,  *'  khurwah  " 
the  castor-oil  tree.  But  the  gourd  is  very  commonly  em- 
ployed in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  shading  arbours. 
Its  rapid  growth  and  large  leaves  render  it  admirably 
adapted  for  training  on  trellis-work  .  .  .  But  the 
plant  withers  as  rapidly  as  it  shoots,  and  after  a  storm 
or  any  injury  to  its  stem,  its  fruit  may  be  seen  hanging 
from  the  leafless  tendrils,  which  so  lately  concealea  it, 
a  type  of  melancholy  desolation  "  {Nat.  Htti.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  449). 

Made  it  to  oome  up.— Bather,  it  came  up. 

Deliver. — In  the  origmal  there  is  a  play  of  words  on 
this  word  and  ehadow. 

(7)  A  worm. — ^Fossibly  to  be  taken  ooUectively,  as 
in  Isa.  xiv.  II,  for  a  swarm  of  caterpillars. 

(8)  Vehement  east  wind.— The  derivation  from  a 
root  meaning  eilent  (see  margin)  points  to  what  tra- 
vellers describe  as  the  "  ^et  kind  of  sirocco,"  which 
is  often  more  overpowermg  than  the  more  boisterous 

*  A  Semltlo  orlffin  for  the  word  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
disoovery  under  the  form,  guoanUu,  on  a  small  tablet  which 
the  Babylonian  king  MaratHc-bal-iddin  (Merodaoh-baladan) 
ordered  to  be  set  in  a  garden.  (See  letters  of  Dr.  F.  DelitsBch, 
to  the  Athenofum  of  May  26th  and  June  9th,  1883L) 


kind.  (See  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  536, 
537.)  Ewald,  however,  derives  differently,  and  makes 
it  a  rough,  scrapy,  stingy  wind. 

Fainted.— See  chan.  ii.  7.  Here  the  effect  of  tun- 
stroke,  in  Amos  viii.  13  of  thirst. 

Wished  in  himself  to  die.— Literally,  wished 
his  soul  to  die.    (Oomp.  1  Kings  xix.  4.) 

It  is  better. — The  italics  are  unnecessary,  and 
weaken  the  passage.  Better  my  death  than  my  life. 
Physical  suffering  was  now  added  to  the  prophet's 
chagprin,  and,  as  usual,  added  to  the  moral  depression. 
It  seemed  much  worse  that  the  logical  consistency  of 
Jonah's  teaching  should  go  for  nothing  now  that  he 
was  so  imcomf  o^ble. 

(9)  Doest  thou  well  •  •  .  P— See  Note  to  verse  4. 
Jonah  was  really  hurt  at  the  loss  of  his  shade,  not  sorry 
for  the  destruction  of  the  gourd.  But  it  is  very  true 
to  nature  that  the  moment  a  worthier  excuse  is  sug- 
gested, he  accepts  it,  without  perceiving  that  by^  so 
doing  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  condemnation. 
The  lesson  is  to  all  who  would  sacrifice  the  cause  of 
humanity  to  some  professional  or  theological  difficulty. 

(10)  which  came  up.  —  The  origmal  is  one  of 
those  forcible  idioms  impossible  to  reproduce,  which  son 
of  a  night  was,  and  son  of  a  night  perished. 

(11)  More  than  .  •  .—This  number  of  infants, 
120,000,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning,  gives  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000. 

And  also  much  cattle.  —  This,  which  at  first 
reads  like  an  anti-climax,  is  reallv,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  thing  in  the  whole  of  this  marvellous  book. 
Already  the  iaea  that  a  sympathy  could  exist  between 
Jonah  and  the  gourd  has  seemed  to  anticipate  by  thou- 
sands of  years  the  feeling  of  modem  poetry  expressed 
in  the  lines, 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears ;  * 

and  now  the  final  touch,  limng  especial  emphasis  on  the 
thought  ^t  even  the  cattle  are  an  interest  and  care  to 
Grod,  seems  at  once  to  leap  to  the  truth  which  even  our 
own  age  has  been  slow  to  leam. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best, 
^  creatures  great  and  small. 
For  the  dear  Gk>a  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 
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Thb  Book  of  the  Prophet  Micali  is  presented  as  the 
mxth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  Hebrew, 
Ynlgate,  and  onr  own  canon,  but  in  the  LXX.  it  follows 
Hosea  and  Amos  as  the  third. 

It  wonld  be  deeply  interesting  to  constmct  a  life  of 
Micah,  for  he  was  so  full  of  viyid  personality  that  it 
eonld  not  fail  to  be  remarkable;  but  the  materials  are 
almost  whoUj  wanting.  We  conclude  that  his  birth- 
place  was  Moresheth,  in  the  maritime  plain  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  we  conjecture  tnat  this  was 
in  the  neighbourhoiod  of  Eleutheropolis.  St.  Jerome, 
indeed,  mentions  that  he  visited  a  village  in  those  parts 
"which  formeriv  contained  the  sepukhre  of  liucah, 
wheft  is  now  a  church." 

His  name  itself*  was  no  uncommon  one,  as  is  at 
once  suggested  by  his  adding  to  it  the  title  of  "the 
Morasthite,"  indicating  his  native  town ;  although  it 
seems  hardly  probable  that  he  assumed  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distin^shing  himself  from  the  Samaritan  false 
prophet,  Micamh,  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived  a  century 
before  him.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  profound 
affection  for  his  nation  and  fatherland,  and  from  his 
native  toWn  he  would  doubtless  pay  anxious  visits  to 
Jerusalem  to  warn  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  metro- 
polis, deeply  steeped  as  they  were  in  the  grossest 
wickedness,  of  ,the  judgment  ready  to  fall  upon  them 
if  they  did  not  repent.  One  of  these  occasions  became 
historic,  and  was  quoted  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
the  priests  and  pronhets  were  clamouring  for  the  death 
of  Jeremiah,  who  nad  ventured  to  emmate  the  heroic 
patriotism  of  Micah  (see  Note,  chap.  iii.  12),  and  tiie 
precedent  probably  saved  that  prophet's  life.  Micah's 
prophecies  extended  over  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and 
Ahaz  into  that  of  Hezekiah ;  but  he  would  appear  to 
have  died  a  few  years  after  the  last-mentioned  monarch's 
accession. 

The  Prophet  Micah  foresaw  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
and  described  with  the  vividness  of  an  eye-witness  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  destroying  city  after  city,  draw- 
ing  niffh  even  unto  Jerusalem  iuelf .  As  to  the  rival 
canitai,  Samaria,  "  it  shall  be  made  as  an  heap  of  the 
field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyud :  I  will  pour  down 
the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  wiU  discover 
the  foundations  thereof.** 

But  the  message  of  the  prophet  was  to  the  people  of 
Judah,  for  if  they,  unwarned  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  aroused  anger  of  Jehovah,  and  unmoved  by  the 
exhibition  of  nia  judgments,  continued  in  their  evil 
course,  they  would  be  swept  into  captivity,  carried  away 
to  a  ciij  the  very  name  of  which  must  have  excited 
ridicule  m  the  minds  of  his  hearera    (See  chap.  iv.  10.) 


*  Mioalah  is  found  in  many  variations  until  it  reaches  the 
shortened  form  of  Micah.  There  is  MicaiiUi^  great  man  in 
Josiah's  reign  (2  Kings  xxii.  12),  called  Micah  (2Chron.  xzidv.  20). 
Micaiah  is  a  name  given  to  the  wife  of  Rehohoam  J2  Chron. 
ziii.  12),  which  may  oe  a  mistake  for  Mmtntmh ;  and  MinhiitaK 
son  of  Gemariah  (Jer.  zzzvL  11} ;  and  others. 
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This,  however,  HiGcah  foresaw  and  foretold,  and  the 
scope  of  his  prophecy  became  thereupon  extended.  He 
beheld  the  execution  of  the  decree,  nay,  even  further  than 
that,  its  reversal  at  the  appointed  time.  The  Jews  shall 
return  to  their  own  land,  and  once  more  dwell  under 
the  protection  of  Jehovah.  But  the  vision  g^w,  its 
horizon  was  more  and  more  extended,  and  the  prophet 
uttered  predictions  which  every  Jew  internretea  as 
referring  to  tha  advent  of  their  Messiah  ana  His  tri- 
umphant reign.  He  declared  the  very  town  in  which 
He  should  be  bom,  emphasising  the  fact,  and  anti- 
cipating the  objections  which  would  naturally  rise  to 
the  mind  of  the  Jews  from  the  insignificance  of  Beth, 
lehem  for  such  high  dignity.  The  end  of  Micah's  pro- 
phecy is  Messiah's  eternal  reign,  in  accordance  with 
the  truth  of  Jehovah  **  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from 
the  days  of  old." 

No  student  of  the  Books  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  a  similarity  of  style  in  the  writings 
of  the  two  prophets.  There  is  the  same  power  of 
graphic  description ;  there  is  the  similar  identification 
of  themselves  with  their  subject ;  there  are  like  alter, 
nate  heights  and  depths  of  joy  and  trouble.  But  Micah 
is  more  terse.  He  gives  tne  telling  touches  which,  in 
Isaiah's  utterances,  expand  into  long  bursts  of  sustained 
eloquence.  The  similarity  in  the  style  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah  is  strildngly  attestea  by  the  passage  Isa.  ii.  2,3,4, 
and  Micah  iv.  1,  2,  3,  common  to  the  two  writers,  but 
which  is  eagerly  claimed  as  original  in  behalf  of  both. 
(See  Note  at  the  place.) 

As  far  as  the  individuality  of  Micah  is  discovered 
in  his  prophecy,  he  is  conspicuous  even  amon^  pro- 
phets  for  the  tx>ldness,  the  thoroughness  of  his  de- 
nunciations, and  for  the  rapidity  of  his  contrasts, 
l^e  thunder-doud  of  blackness  descending  upon  sin 
again  and  again  darkens  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
storm  his  bright  visions  of  glory ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  visible  through  the  heaviest 
clouds  the  rainbow  of  hope  from  the  simshine  of  God's 
mercy.  The  light  and  the  darkness  are  in  constant 
juxtaposition.  The  period  of  Micah's  life  was  cast  in 
very  troublous  times.  The  reiffn  of  Ahab  had  im- 
pressed itseU  inefEaceably  upon  tne  character  of  Israel, 
and  had  left  terrible  marcs  upon  that  of  Judah.  Idola- 
tzT  had  been  introduced  into  the  Temple  itself ;  statues 
of  the  accursed  Baal  were  found  even  there.  The 
abominations  of  the  heathen  in  their  most  repulsive 
form  prevailed ;  Jewish  children  were  burnt  in  the  fire 
to  propitiate  the  idol  Moloch.  All  society  was  dis- 
organised ;  it  was  corrupt  at  the  core.  The  desire  of 
every  citizen  was  to  outwit  his  fellow.  No  judicial 
decisioii  was  to  be  obtained  except  through  bribery ; 
every  contract  was  sullied  with  dishonesty. 

In  such  a  time  Micah  stood  forth,  and  proclaimed 
the  fall  and  destruction  of  Samaria,  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  HezekiiJi;  and  he  drew 
attention  to  the  danger  which  menaced  the  cities  of 


MICAH. 


Judali,  even  the  Holy  City  itself.  But  his  predietaons 
were  not  satisfied  by  the  Assyrian  inirasion.  Their  ful- 
filment has  to  be  looked  for  in  the  terrible  descent 
upon  Judsea  by  the  King  of  Babylon,  a  city  in  Hficah's 
time  too  insignificant  to  attract  any  notice  from  Jewish 
politicians.  And  then,  farther  than  this,  the  prophecies 
of  Micah  reached  to  a  &r  more  distant  horizon.  His 
words  spoke  to  Jewish  ears  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  and 
they  were  treasured  up  as  indicating  the  very  place  of 
His  birth.  The  nearer  and  the  more  remote  events 
immediately  covered  by  his  predictions  were  significant 


of  the  whole  future  of  the  people  of  God.  There  was 
the  terrible  wickedness  wnich  was  to  eat  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  society;  there  was  the 
time  of  mourning  for  the  good,  of  rejoicing  for  the 
evil ;  and  there  was  the  hour  of  signal  punishment  com- 
mitted to  the  enemies  of  God  a^inst  His  faithless 
people;  while  these  enemies,  having  become  insolent 
and  defiant,  were  to  be  eventually  defeated.  And  then 
at  the  last  there  was  the  triumph  of  the  faithful  children 
of  God,  the  Lord  Himself  passing  on  at  the  head  of 
the  remnant  of  IsraeL 
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CHAPTEE  L— (i>  The  word  of  the 
LoBD  that  came  to  Micah  the  Morasthite 
in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
Mah,  kings  of  Judah,  which  he  saw 
eonceining  Samaria  and  Jerusalem. 

(2)  iHear,  all  ye  people;  'hearken,  O 
earth,  and  '  all  that  therein  is  :  and  let 
the  Lord  God  be  witness  against  yon, 
the  Lord  from  his  holy  temple.  <'>  For, 
behold,  *  the  Lobd  cometh  forth  out  of 
his  'place,  and  will  come  down,  and 
tread  upon  the  ''high  places  of  the 
earth.  <^^  And  '  the  mountains  shall  be 
molten  under  him,  and  the  valleys  shall 
be  deft,  as  wax  before  the  fire,  and  as 
the  waters  that  are  poured  down  'a 
steep  place. 

(&)  For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is 
all  this,  and  for  the  sins  of  the  house 
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of  Israel.  What  is  the  transgression  of 
Jacob?  is  it  not  Samaria P  and  what 
a/re  the  high  places  of  JudahP  are  they 
not  Jerusalem  ?  <®)  Therefore  I  will 
make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field, 
and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I 
will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into 
the  valley,  and  I  wUl  discover  the  foun- 
dations thereofl  ^^  And  all  the  graven 
images  thereof  shall  be  beaten  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  hires  thereof  shall  be  burned 
with  the  fire,  and  all  the  idols  thereof 
will  I  lay  desolate :  for  she  gathered  it 
of  the  hire  of  an  harlot,  and  they  shall 
return  to  the  hire  of  an  harlot. 

(8)  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl,  I 
will  go  stripped  and  naked :  I  will  iaake 
a  wailing  like  the  dragons,  and  mourn- 
ing as  the  *  owls.    W  For  *  her  wound  is 


(1)  Mioah  the  Morasthite.— Unlike  Joel,  who 
identifies  himself  by  his  father's  name,  Micah  intro- 
daces  his  personality  with  reference  to  his  native  village, 
More8heth-g|ath,  which  was  situated  in  the  lowliud 
district  of  Jndah.  The  name — ^a  shortened  form  of 
MicaiiJi,  meaning  "Who  is  like  Jehovah" — ^was  not 
an  uncommon  one  among  the  Jews,  but  it  was  chiefly 
famous  in  times  prior  to  the  prophet,  through  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Lnlah,  who,  about  150  years  previously,  had 
withstood  Ahab  and  his  false  propnets. 

Samaria  and  Jerusalem.— The  younger  capital 
is  placed  first  because  it  was  the  first  to  uU  through  the 
greater  sinfulness  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  chief 
cities  are  mentioned  as  representatives  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  respective  nations. 

(2)  Hear,  all  ye  people.— The  three.f  old  repetition 
of  the  app^,  "  Hear  ye,"  seems  to  mark  three  divisions 
in  the  book :  1.  ''  Hear,  all  ye  people  "  (chap.  i.  2) ;  2. 
**  Hear,  I  pray  you,  O  heads  of  Jacob  "  (chap.  iiL  1) ; 
8.  Hear  ye  now  what  the  Lord  saith  "  (chap.  vL  1). 

From  his  holy  temple — Le,,  from  neaven;  for 
''  the  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  the  Lord's  throne  is 
in  heaven  "  (Ps.  zi.  4). 

Micaiah,  the  son  of  Lnlah,  ended  his  appeal  to  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  with  the  words  with  which  Micah 
opens  his  prophecy,  "  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of 
you  "  (1  Engs  xxu.  28). 

(4)  The  mountains  shall  be  molten.— The  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  of  Gk>d  are  taken  from  the 
description  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  when  "  the  hills 
melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  the 

fresence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  "  (Ps.  xcvii.  5). 
^ean  Stanley  refers  the  imagery  to  the  memorable 
earthquake  mentioned  in  Amos  i.  1 : — "  Mountains  and 
valleys  are  deft  asunder,  and  melt  as  in  a  furnace ;  ti^e 


earth  heaving  like  the  rising  waters  of  the  Nile ;  the 
sea  bursting  over  the  land;  the  g^und  shaking  and 
sliding  as,  with  a  succession  of  shocks,  its  solid  name- 
work  reeb  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard  "  (Jewish  Chwrch, 
Lect.  37). 

W  The  transgression  of  Jacob  .  •  .  the 
sins  of  the  house  of  Israel.— The  corruption  of 
the  country  came  from  the  capital  cities.  Samaria,  on 
her  lull,  set  an  example  of  idolatry,  drunkenness,  and 
all  the  evils  of  a  most  proflupEite  society;  and  even 
Jerusalem,  the  city  "set  on  an  mil,"  gave  a  home  in  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  to  hei^then  deities. 

(0)  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field.— Samaria 
was  to  be  reduced  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  days 
of  Ahab ;  the  palatial  city  of  the  kings  of  the  northern 
kingdom  should  return  to  the  normal  condition  of  a 
vineyard,  which  it  had  before  Shemer  sold  it  to  OmrL 
The  fruitf ulness  of  its  vines  suggests  one  cause  of  its 
ruin.  "  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pnde,  to  the  drunkards 
of  Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower, 
which  are  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valleyB  of  them  that 
are  overcome  with  wine  "  (Isa.  xxviii.  1). 

(7)  And  all  the  hires  thereof  .—The  falling  away 
of  Israel  from  her  loyalty  to  God  is  compared  generally 
by  the  prophets  to  a  wife  deserting  her  husbuid ;  and 
these  "hires  "  are  the  offerings  made  to  the  shrines  of 
the  idols  to  which  the  Israelites  forsaking  Jehovah  had 
transferred  their  worship.  All  these  treasures  shall  be 
destroyed ;  the  Assyrians  shall  carry  them  off  for  the 
adornment  of  their  temples. 

(8)  Dragons  •  •  •  owls. — JAieraJljf  jiiekdU  and 
Oitriches,  They  are  selected  by  reason  of  the  dismal 
howls  and  screeches  they  make  during  the  night 

(9)  Her  wound  is  incurable.- The  state  of 
Samaria  is  incurable :  she  is  doomed :  the  destroyer  is 
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incurable ;  for  it  is  come  unto  Jadah ; 
he  is  come  nnto  the  gate  of  m  j  people, 
even  to  Jerusalem. 

(10)  « Declare  ye  it  not  at  Grath,  weep 
ye  not  at  all :  in  the  house  of  ^  Aphrah 
•roll  thyself  in  the  dust.  ^^^^Pass  yo 
away,  ^  thou  ^  inhabitant  of  Saphir, 
having  thy  ^  shame  naked :  the  inhabi- 
tant of  ^  Zaanan  came  not  forth  in  the 
mourning  of  ^Beth-ezel;  he  shall  receive 
of  you  hw  standing.  ^^^  For  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Maroth  ^waited  carefully  for 
good :  but  evil  came  down  from  the 
Lord  unto  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

O^i  0  thou  inhabitant  of  Lachish,  bind 
the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast:  she  is 
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the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion :  for  tiie  transgressions  of  &rael 
were  found  in  thee.  <i*)  Therefore  shalt 
thou  give  presents  ^  to  Moresheth-gath : 
the  houses  of  ^  Achzib  shall  be  a  lie  to 
the  kings  of  Israel.  ^^^  Yet  will  I  bring 
an  heir  unto  thee,  O  inhabitant  of 
Mareshah:  '  he  shall  come  unto  Adullam 
the  glory  of  Israel.  <^®^  Make  thee  ^  bald^ 
and  poll  thee  for  thy  delicate  children  ; 
enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  ea^le ;  for 
they  are  gone  into  captivity  from  thee. 

CHAPTER  n.— <i)  Woe  to  them  that 
devise  iniquity,  and  work  evil  upon  their 
beds !  when  the  morning  is  light,  they 


improaching — n&j,  he  comes  near,  even  to  Jemsalem. 
Tiie  oatlying  towns  are  described  as  Bhudderine  at  the 
invader's  advance,  but  Jemsalem  itself  is  sparea. 

(10)  Declare  ye  it  not  at  Oath.— The  prophet  lets 
his  lament  flow  after  the  strain  of  David's  elegy,  "Tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ajskelon." 
In  this  passage  the  parallelism  seems  to  require  the 
name  of  a  town  where  the  English  Version  has  "  at  all." 
But  the  Hebrew  word  thus  represented  minr,  by  the 
addition  of  a  letter  which  has  dropoed  out  of  the  text, 
be  rendered  '*in  Accho,"  or  Ftoiemais,  now  called 
Acca.  The  LXX.  translation,  O/  4y  The  /lii  fitya\^€<rBt, 
Ktd  ol  EvoKtlfi  n^  (=o2  4y  'Axci  fc^),  accords  with  this  read- 
ing. The  puallelism  is  thus  maintained,  and  the 
thought  is  completed:  *'  Mention  not  the  trouble  in  our 
enemies'  cities;  bewail  it  in  our  own." 

W  Saphir  .  .  •  Zaanan.— The  sites  of  these 
cities,  like  that  of  Aphrah,  are  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
They  were  probably  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  toe  pro- 
phet f oUowins^  the  march  of  the  invading  army. 
^  The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  oame  not  forth— 
Le,,  they  remained  in  their  city  through  fear  of  the 
(memy. 

In  the  mourning  of  Beth-esel.— Bather,  the 
wailing  of  Beth-ezel  thaU  take  from  you  his  standing 
— Le,,  no  support  will  be  found  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-ezel. 

(IS)  Waited  oarefOlly.— There  are  various  ways 
of  arriviufl^  at  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  but  the 
result  is  tne  same.  The  people  of  Maroth  were  in  dis. 
tress ;  they  were  grieved  at  the  spoiling  of  their  pro- 
perty; the^  longed  for  good,  but  evil  was  the  Lord's 
decree  against  Jemsalem. 

(IS)  Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast— 
i.e.,  make  haste  to  escape  with  thy  g^oods.  Lachish  was 
the  most  important  of  the  cities  enumerated.  It  was 
fortified  by  Behoboam,  and  was  sought  as  a  refuse  by 
Amaziah  from  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him  in 
Jerusalem.  After  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Lachish  alone  remained,  with  Azekah, 
of  the  def enced  cities  of  Judah.  It  appears,  from  its 
position  as  a  border  city,  to  have  been  tne*  channel  for 
mtroducing  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  idolatry  set 
np  br  Jeroboam  in  Israd. 

(M)  Give  presents — i.«.,  thou  shalt  cease  to  give 
to  Moresheth-gath  the  protection  due  from  a  husrand 
to  a  wife :  thou  shalt  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  The 
Hebrew  word  means  either  the  presents  sent  with  a 
dianghter  or  ihe  dimniiiBal  sent  to  a  wife. 
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Achzib. — ^A  town  on  the  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Tjre.  Its  name  means  false,  deceptive  ;  it  is  used 
of  a  river  drying  up,  and  disappointing  the  traveller. 
In  like  manner  Achzib  shall  fulfil  the  import  of  its 
name,  and  prove  a  lie,  a  broken  reed,  to  the  king^  of 
Israel.  (See  also  Jer.  xv.  18,  where  the  prophet  asks 
God,  "  Wilt  Thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  bar  [Heb., 
Achzab\  as  waters  that  fail  P  ") 

(16)  Y  et  will  I  bring  an  heir.— Bather,  the  pos- 
sessor, one  who  shall  take  it  by  force — t.e.,  Sennacherib. 

Mareshah  was  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  near  the 
prophet's  native  place,  Moresheth-gath.  It  was  forti- 
fiea  by  Behoboam,  and  became  the  scene  of  Asa's  vie 
tory  over  the  immense  host  of  Zerah  the  Ethiopian. 
Dr.  Bobinson  is  of  opinion  that  after  its  destmction  the 
town  of  Eleutheropoiis  was  built  out  of  its  materials. 

Adnllam  the  glory  of  Israel.— AduUam,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mareshah,  was  situated  at  tiie  base 
of  tne  hills,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  famous  cave  in 
which  David  took  refuse.  Joshua  mentions  a  kinjr  of 
Adullam  in  the  list  of  uose  conquered  by  the  Israefites. 
This,  now  the  last  refuge  of  the  glory  of  Israel,  shall 
be  seized  by  the  invader. 

(16)  Make  thee  bald.— Joel  appeals  to  the  land  of 
Judah  to  go  into  deep  mourning  by  reason  of  the  loss 
of  her  chi&ren,  slain  in  war  or  carried  into  captivity. 
The  shaving  of  the  head  as  a  token  of  grief  was  com- 
mon amongst  Eastern  nations,  and  is  distinct  from  the 
idolatrous  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  in  a  peculiar 
shape  denounced  by  Jeremiiw  (chap.  ix.  26,  margin), 
ana  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  Law  (Lev.  xix.  27,  28). 

As  the  eagle.— The  Hebrew  name  for  ea^^le  includes 
the  different  kinds  of  vultures.  Entire  budness  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  vulture. 

The  terms  in  which  Joel  speaks  of  the  entire  desola- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Judah  must  refer  to  a  more  com. 
plete  calamity  than  that  inflicted  by  Sennacherib ;  th^ 
rather  suit  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

II. 

(1)  Woe  to  them  that  devise.- The  prophet  pro- 
ceeds  to  denounce  the  sins  for  which  the  countiy  was 
to  receive  condign  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Qod. 
There  is  a  g^radation  in  the  terms  employed:  they  mark 
the  deliberate  character  of  the  acts :  there  were  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  In  the  night  they  formed 
the  plan,  they  thought  it  out  upon  their  beds,  and  earried 
it  out  into  execution  in  the  morning.  So  also  the 
gradually  increasing  intercourse  with  the  wicked  is 
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practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of 
their  hand.  ^^)  And  they  covet  •  fields, 
and  take  them  by  violence ;  and  houses, 
and  take  th&m,  away :  so  they  ^  oppress 
a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man  and 
his  heritage. 

(s)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd; 
Behold,  against  this  family  do  I  devise 
an  evil,  from  which  ye  shall  not  re- 
move your  necks;  neither  shall  ye 
haughtily :  for  this  time  is  evil.  (*> 
that  day  shall  one  take  up  a  parable 
against  you,  and  lament  '  with  a  doleful 
lamentation,  and  bqj,  We  be  utterly 
spoiled:  he  hath  changed  the  portion 
of  my  people :  how  hath  he  removed  it 
from  me !  ^turning  away  he  ha^  divided 
our  fields.  <*>  Therefore  thou  shalt  have 
none  that  shall  ^cast  a  cord  by  lot  in  the 
congregation  of  the  Lobd. 

(6)  4  6  c  Prophesy  ye  not,  say  they  to 
them  that  prophesy :  they  shall  not  pro- 
phesy to  them,  that  they  shall  not  take 
shame.  ^^>  0  thou  that  art  named  the 
house  of  Jacob,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
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Lobd  ^straitened?  are  these  his  doings? 
do  not  my  words  do  good  to  him  that 
walketh  ^uprightly?  <^Even  ®of  late  my 
people  is  risen  up  as  an  enemy :  ye  pull  off 
the  robe  'with  the  garment  from  them 
that  pass  by  securely  as  men  averse  from 
war.  <®)  The  ^®  women  of  my  people  have 
ye  cast  out  from  their  pleasant  houses ; 
from  their  children  have  ye  taken  away 
niy  gloiy  for  ever.  ^^)  Arise  ye,  and 
depart;  for  this  is  not  yowr  rest:  because 
it  is  polluted,  it  shall  destroy  you,  even 
with  a  sore  destruction.  ^^)  K  a  man 
^^  walking  in  the  spirit  and  falsehood  do 
lie,  saying,  I  wUl  prophesy  unto  thee  of 
wine  and  of  strong  dnnk ;  he  shaU  even 
be  the  prophet  of  this  people. 

<^>  I  will  surely  assemble,  O  Jacob, 
all  of  thee;  I  will  surely  gather  the 
remnant  of  Israel;  I  will  put  them 
together  as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah,  as  the 
flock  in  the  midst  of  their  fold:  they 
shall  make  great  noise  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  men.  <^>  The  breaker  is 
come  up  before  them :  they  have  broken 


described,  a»  reaching  its  cnlmination,  in  the  first  Psalm : 
Walking  with  the  ungodly  leads  to  standing  among 
sinners,  and  at  last  sitting  habitually  in  the  seat  of  the 
ficomfol. 

W  And  they  covet  fields.— The  act  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  in  coveting  and  acquiring  Naboth's  vineyard  by 
violence  and  murder  was  no  isolated  incident.  The 
desire  to  accumulate  property  in  land,  in  contravention 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  denounced  bv  Micah's  contem- 
poraiy»  Isaiah:  "Woe  unto  them  tnat  join  house  to 
house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that 
they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  " 
<Isa.  V.  B). 

(^)  I  devise  an  eviL — As  they  devise  evil  against 
their  brethren,  so  am  I  devising  an  evil  against  them : 
they  shall  bow  their  necks  under  a  hostile  yoke. 

(^)  Shall  one  take  up  a  parable  against  you 
^-i,e.,  the  enemies  shall  repeat  in  mockery  the  doleful 
lamentations  with  which  you  bewail  your  pitiable  state. 

Turning  away  he  hath  divided.— Bather,  to  an 
apostaie — i.e.,  an  idolator — he  haih  divided  our  fields. 
The  land  thev  were  taking  from  others  God  would  give 
into  the  hanos  of  an  idolatrous  king. 

(S)  Thou  Bhalt  have  none  •  .  .—i.e.,  thou 
flhalt  have  no  part  or  inheritance  in  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord — apparently  referring  to  the  ancient  division' 
of  the  land  by  lot. 

(^)  Prophesy  ye  not.— The  construction  of  this 
verse  is  very  confused,  but  the  intention  of  it  is  fairly 
clear.  It  contains  the  address  of  the  oppressors  to  the 
true  prophets,  and  their  reply.  The  oppressors  desire 
the  prophets  to  cease  prophesying;  nevertheless,  the 
prophecies  shall  be  continued,  but  without  benefit  to 
those  who  will  not  put  away  their  shame. 

(7)  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  P— In 
this  verse  the  prophet  expostulates  with  the  people  who 
are  the  people  of  the  Lord,  the  house  of  Jacob,  m  name 
only.    The  Spirit  of  Uie  Lord,  who  changetii  not,  is 


still  the  same  towards  them.  They  brought  their  snf - 
fering^  on  themselves;  those  who  put  away  their  shame, 
and  walk  uprightly,  shall  receive  oenefit  from  the  pro- 
phet's  words. 

(8)  Ye  pull  off  the  robe.— Dficah  dwells  upon  the 
continued  rapacity  of  the  people.  They  robbed  the 
quiet  inoffensive  traveller  of  both  outer  and  inner  gar- 
ment ;  they  took  away  both  **  doke  "  and  "  coat. "  (Comp. 
Matt.  V.  40;  Luke  vi.  29.) 

(9)  The  women  of  my  people.— lliey  spared  noi 
even  the  widows  and  fatherless,  the  objects  of  God'e 
tender  care. 

(10)  This  is  not  your  rest.— The  Lord,  requiting 
them  for  their  cruelty  to  the  poor  and  defenceless,  de- 
clares that  their  own  time  of  trouble  was  imminent. 
They  should  be  thrust  forth  from  the  land  which  ihej 
polluted.  It  was  no  place  of  rest  for  them.  *'  There  is 
no  peace,  saith  my  Grod,  to  the  wicked." 

W  If  a  man  walking  in  the  spirit  and 
falsehood — ie.,  in  a  lying  spirit,  speaking  smooth 
and  pleasant  things,  such  as  the  people  loved  to  hear, 
after  the  fashion  (9  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah — 
he  will  be  a  fit  prophet  for  this  people.  So  also  Jere- 
miah spake :  "  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely  .... 
and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so;  and  what  will  ye 
do  in  tne  end  thereof  P  "  (chap.  v.  31). 

(12, 18)  I  will  surely  assemble  .  .  .—With  a 
characteristic  abruptness  Micah  turns  from  the  height 
of  sin  and  punishment  to  the  height  of  the  deliverance 
— from  Ebal  to  G^rizim.  Israel  and  the  remnant  shall 
be  gathered  together  as  a  goodly  flock  in  the  luxuriant 
pastures  of  Idumffian  Bozrah.  The  Breaker  shall  go 
Def ore  th^n  as  their  Saviour  and  Deliverer,  yea,  even 
Jehovah  at  their  head.  The  return  from  captivity 
symbolised  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  people  of 
God  into  His  everlasting  kingdom. 

(18)  The  breaker.—**  This  Breaker  is,  by  the  con- 
f  ession  of  the  Jews,  the  title  of  the  Messias.  .  .  .    The 
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up,  and  have  passed  throngh  the  gate, 
and  are  gone  out  by  it :  and  their  king 
shall  pass  before  them,  and  the  Lord 
on  the  head  of  them. 

CHAPTEE  m.— (1)  And  I  said.  Hear, 
I  pray  you,  O  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye 
princes  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  Is  it  not 
for  you  to  know  judgment?  <*>  Who 
hate  the  good,  and  love  the  evil ;  who 
pluck  off  tiieir  skin  from  off  them,  and 
their  flesh' from  off  their  bones ;  (^^  who 
also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay 
their  skin  from  off  them;  and  they 
break  their  bones,  and  chop  them  in 
pieces,  as  for  the  pot,  and  as  flesh  within 
the  caldron.  W  Then  shall  they  cry 
Tmto  the  Lord,  but  he  will  not  hear 
them :  he  will  even  hide  his  face  from 
them  at  that  time,  as  they  have  behaved 
themselves  ill  in  their  domgs. 

<^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning 
the  prophets  that  make  my  people  err, 
that  'bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry. 
Peace ;  and  he  that  putteth  not  into 
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their  mouths,  thev  even  prepare  war 
against  him.  <^)  Therefore  night  shall 
he  unto  you,  ^  that  ye  shall  not  have  & 
vision ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
^that  ye  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun 
shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  &j  shall  be  dark  over  them. 
(7)  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and 
the  diviners  confounded :  yea,  they  shall 
all  cover  their  *lips;  for  there  is  no 
answer  of  God.  <®>  But  truly  I  am  full 
of  power  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare 
unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to 
Israel  his  sin. 

W  Hear  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads  of 
the  house  of  Jacob,  and  princes  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment^ 
and  pervert  all  equity.  <^^>  They  build 
up  Zion  with  ^^  blood,  and  Jenisalem 
with  iniquity.  <^>  The  heads  thereof 
judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof 
teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof 
divine  for  money:  yet  will  they  lean 
upon  the  Lord,  ^and  say.  Is  not  the 


same  appeareth  by  that  saying  of  Moses  Haddershan  in 
Bereshith  Babba :  '  Tlie  plantation  from  above  is  Mes- 
sias ;  as  it  is  written,  tne  Breaker  is  come  up  before 
them ' "  {Peanraon,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  6,  note). 

m. 

(1)  Hear,  I  pray  you. — ^In  .the  second  division  of 
his  prophecy  Micah  protests  against  the  evil  influences 
exercised  upon  the  people  in  high  places.  The  princes, 
the  prophets,  and  the  priests,  to  whom  their  interests 
were  confided,  were  gidlij  of  wrong,  oppression,  and 
robbery. 

Ye  princes. — ^Bather,  judges,  magistrates;  but  a 
different  word  is  used  from  that  which  was  given  to  the 


chiefs  in  the  old  days  "  when  the  j^^dg^s  ruled.' 

(2,  3}  Who  hate  the  good.— The  judges,  instead 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  their  office,  whereby  they 
should  be  "  for  the  people  to  God-ward,"  perpetrated 
the  most  flagrant  cruelty  upon  them.  Mican  compares 
it  to  the  process  of  preparing  food,  in  which  every  part 
of  the  animal,  even  to  the  bones,  is  utilised.  So  the 
judges  robbed  the  people  until  there  was  nothing  left 
to  them. 

W  Then  shall  they  cry.—"  Then  "—*.«.,  in  the 
day  of  retribution — **  then  sh^  they  call  uponme,  saith 
the  Lord,  but  I  will  not  hear ;  they  shall  seek  me  early, 
but  they  shall  not  find  me ;  and  that  because  they  hated 
knowledge,  and  received  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
but  abhorred  my  counsel  and  despised  my  correction. 
Then  shall  it  be  too  late  to  knock  when  the  door  shall 
be  shut,  and  too  late  to  cry  for  mercy  when  it  is  the 
time  of  justice"  (Commination  Service).  So  also 
Isaiah  declared  (Isa.  i.  15) :  '*  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eves  from  you ;  yea,  when  ye 
make  many  prayers,  I  wiU  not  hear:  jour  hands  are 
foil  of  blood?' 

(5)  That  bite  with  their  teeth.— The  concluding 
statement  that  the  false  prophets  declare  war  against 
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those  who  do  not  put  into  their  month  indicates  the 
meaning  of  the  former  expression,  namelj% ''they  say 
peace  to  those  who  feed  ana  bribe  them."  The  Hebrew 
word,  nashak,  which  is  rendered  "bite,"  is  strictly 
applied  to  serpents,  to  "  an  adder  in  the  path,"  and  is 
tneref ore  especiallv  appropriate  to  the  ffliise  and  lying- 
nature  of  the  prophets. 

(7)  They  snail  all  cover  their  lips.— As  the 
lepers,  who  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with, 
men,  so  also  these  false  prophets,  being  cut  off  from  aH 
communion  with  Grod,  were  to  "  put  a  covering  upon  th& 
upper  lip."  It  was  also  a  sini  of  mouminff  for  one 
dead,  ana  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  awaken  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  people  by  omitting  to  cover  his  upper  lip 
when  his  wife  died. 

(8)  I  am  fkill  of  power.— Micah  reverts  to  his. 
denunciation  of  sin  in  high  places  with  the  fearlessnesa 
of  his  namesake.  He  contrasts  himself  with  the  pro- 
phets of  the  "  lying  spirit,"  and  declares  his  own  com^ 
mission  from  uie  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ample> 
equipment  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

(i(^  They  build  up  Zion  with  blood— t.e.,  they- 
acquire  money  for  the  erection  of  splendid  bnildiagsr 
by  spoliation  and  robbery,  not  stopping  short  of 
murder.  So  also  Habakkuk  (chap.  ii.  12)  denounces, 
the  king  of  Babylon  for  the  blooay  wars  with  whicht 
he  obtained  wealth  for  the  enlargement  of  th» 
city. 

(11)  Por  reward,- Every  function  is  carried  out  by 
judges,  priests,  and  prophets  through  bribery,  and  yet 
they  claim  and  count  upon  the  protection  of  Jehovah^ 
They  rely  for  safety  upon  the  presence  of  the  sacred, 
buildings;  they  cry,  "The  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the* 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these ! "" 
**  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  P "  Isaiah  contrasts  ini 
scathing  terms  the  ipniessioD.  of  holiness  with  the> 
vicious  life  as  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and  likens  the  city,, 
with  its  rulers,  to  Sodom  (chap.  i.  10 — 15). 


The  Glory  and 


MICAH,  IV. 


Peace  qf  the  Church. 


LoBD  among  nsP  none  evil  can  come  j«Jer.«.i< 
upon  ns.  ^^^  Therefore  shall  Zion  for 
your  sake  be  'plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the 
mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  IV.— <i)  But  *in  the  last 
days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  ikat  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lobd 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills ;  and  people  shall  flow  unto  it. 
(2) And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say, 
Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountam 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths : 
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for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  from  Jerusalem. 
(*)  And  he  shall  judge  among  many 
people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar 
off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  'plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
^  pruninghooks :  nation  shall  not  lifb  up 
a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shaU 
they  learn  war  any  more.  W  But  they 
shaJl  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig  tree ;  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lobd 
of  hosts  hath  spoken  it.  <^>  For  all 
people  vnU  walk  every  one  in  the  name 
of  ms  god,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lobd  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
^®>  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lobd,  will  I 
assemble  her  that  halteth,  and  I  will 


(12)  Therefore  shall  Zion  .  •  .— Mieah  de. 
clared  this  sentence  of  Divine  judgment  with  an  intre- 
pidity that  was  long  rememberod  oy  the  Jews.  More 
than  a  centorv  Liter  the  elders  of  tne  land,  speaking  in 
justification  oi  the  course  taken  by  Jeremiah,  used  as  a 
precedent  the  example  of  Micah.  Hiev  spake  to  all  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  sayiiu^,  "  Mican  tne  Morasthite 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  kin^  of  Judah, 
saying,  '  Thus  saith  tne  Lord  of  hosts,  Zion  shall  be 
plow^  like  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shaU  become  heaps, 
and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a 
forest.'  Did  Hezekiah,  kin^  of  Judah,  ana  all  Judah 
put  him  at  all  to  death  P  Did  he  not  fear  the  Lord,  and 
besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  repented  Him  of  the 
eyil  which  He  had  pronounced  against  them  ?  "  ( Jer. 
xxvi.  17— ]  9). 

ShaU  become  heaps.— So  also,  in  after-days,  the 
doom  of  Jerusalem  was  prononnced  by  our  Lord:  "  The 
days  will  come  when  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

IV. 

0)  But  in  the  last  days.- There  is  again  a 
sudden  transition.  As  the  third  chapter  commenced 
with  a  startling  denunciation,  following  immediately 
upon  the  predicted  blessings  of  the  restored  kingdom, 
80  upon  tnat  chapter,  doMd  in  deqpNest  gloom,  there 
now  rises  a  Tinon  of  glorious  light.  The  first  three 
Terses  are  almost  identical  with  tiie  second  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  verses  2  to  4 ;  and  it  has  been  almost  an  open 
question  which  of  the  two  prophet-s  is  the  original  author 
of  them,  or  whether  inoeed  they  both  adopted  the 
words  from  an  older  prophecy  current  at  the  time. 
Dr.  Pusey  takes  very  deeded  ground,  saying,  ''It  is 
now  owned,  well-nigh  on  all  hands,  that  the  great 
prophecy,  three  verses  of  which  Isaiah  prefixed  to  his 
second  diapter,  was  originaUv  delivered  by  Micah.  .  .  . 
No  one  now  thinks  Micah  adopted  that  great  prophecy 
from  Isaiah"  (Minor  Propheta,  ^.  289).  This  last 
statement,  however,  is  far  too  sweeping;  all  that  can  be 
correctly  said  is  that  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  Mioah  being  regaioed  as  the  <ndginal  writer. 

In  the  top  of  the  mountains— ie.,  the  mountun 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  spirituallv  devated  above 
all  else,  visible  and  invisible,  and  it  shall  be  established 
for  ever. 


-  (2)  Many  nations  shall  oome.— This  prepares 
the  way  to  the  more  definitive  prophecies,  that  there 
shall  be  a  common  consent  among  the  nations  journey- 
ing forth  to  the  house  of  the  Lord:  asking  the  way 
thither  in  this  world— finding  the  house  itself  in  the 
eternal  world.  Even  to  this  day  the  hearts  of  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  yearn  towards  Jerusalem — a 
physical  representative  of  the  love  which  turns  spon- 
taneously to  the  Messiah. 

W  The  name  of  the  Messiah  is  the  Prince  of  Peaces 
and  we  irtiU  look  into  the  dim  future  out  of  a  present 
life,  rife  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  for  tne  full 
reatisation  of  His  ref ffu  of  peace.  And  we  are  sure  that 
the  time  will  come,  £>r  "  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  .  .  .—See  Note 
on  Joel  iiL  10. 

(4)  They  shall  sit  •  .  • — This  was  a  proverbial 
expression  for  the  feeling  of  security  brought  about  by 
a  peace  which  no  foreign  power  was  strong  enough  to 
disturb.  It  describes  the  state  of  the  Israelites  under 
Solomon—"  Judi^  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  ^  tree,  from  Dan  even 
unto  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon."  The  vine 
and  the  fig-tree  are  the  representative  trees  of  Pales- 
tine. 

(&)  For  all  people  will  walk. — ^The  compa- 
ratively near  future  to  Micah,  and  the  still  distant 
future  to  us,  are  blended  in  the  prophet's  vision :  just 
as  in  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  cteseribed  in  terms  which  have  their  final 
accomplishment  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Micah's  de- 
scription of  the  universal  role  of  Messiah  is  primarily 
anpncable  to  the  antecedent  prosperity,  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity.  The  sseal  of  the  Jews 
for  Jehovah  was  stirred  up  after  witnessing  the  example 
of  "  the  children  of  this  world  "  in  Babylon.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  princes  to  their  god  is  strikingly 
evident  in  the  diaries  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other 
projects,  as  lately  brought  to  light  in  The  Beeorde  of 
ihe^aai.  That  z^ous  Society  mc  a  national  return  to 
the  strictness  of  the  Law  of  Moses  at  first  distinguished 
and  honoured  by  the  name  of  Pharisees  took  its  rise 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity. 

{%  7)  Her  that  halted.— Like  flocks  wearied  with 
heat  and  joumeyings.    13ie  promise  immediately  refers 
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gather  her  that  is  driven  out,  and  her 
that  I  have  afflicted ;  ^^  and  I  will  make 
her  that  'halted  a  remnant,  and  her 
that  was  cast  far  off  a  strong  nation : 
and  the  Lord  ^  shall  reign  over  them  in 
mount  Zion  from  henceforth,  even  for 
ever. 

<®)  And  thou,  0  tower  of  the  flock,  the 
strong  hold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the  first 
dominion;  the  kingdom  shall  come  to 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  (^>  Now 
why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud?  is  there 
no  king  in  thee  P  is  thy  counsellor 
perished?  for  pangs  have  taken  thee 
as  a  woman  in  travaiL  ^^^)  Be  in  pain, 
and  labour  to  bring  forth,  0  daughter 
of  Zion,  like  a  woman  in  travail:  for 
now  shalt  thou  go  forth  out  of  the  city, 
and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and 
thou  shalt  go  even  to  Babylon;  there 
shalt  thou  be  delivered ;  there  the  Lord 
shall  redeem  thee  from  the  hand  of 
thine  enemies. 

(^^Nowalso  manynations  are  gathered 
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against  thee,  that  say.  Let  her  be  defiled, 
and  let  our  eye  look  upon  Zion.  (">  But 
they  know  not  the  thoughts  of  the  Lord, 
neither  understand  they  his  counsel: 
for  he  shall  gather  them  as  the 
sheaves  into  the  fioor.  ^>  Arise  and 
thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion :  for  I  will 
make  thine  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make 
thy  hoofs  brass :  and  tiiou  shalt  beat  in 
pieces  many  people :  and  I  will  conse- 
crate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and 
their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth. 

CHAPTEE  v.— W  Now  gather  thy- 
self  in  troops,  O  daughter  of  troops: 
he  hath  laid  siege  against  us :  they  shall 
smite  the  judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod 
upon  the  cheek. 

(2)  But  thou,  "^  Beth-lehem  Ephratah^ 
though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from  ^everlasting. 


to  the  return,  whou  God  wonid  re-establish  the  Jews, 
and  eventually  come  Himself  to  the  restored  Temple. 
And,  further,  His  own  promise  sanctions  the  words  of 
Micah  as  to  the  abidixig  character  of  His  rule,  that 
legacy  which  He  left  to  the  Church — '*  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(8)  o  tower  of  the  fiook. — Israel  having  been 
compared  to  a  flock,  Jerusalem  is  called  its  tower,  or 
protection ;  and  in  Messiah  the  ancient  dominion  shall 
return  to  the  Holy  City.  This  is  a  more  satisfactory  in- 
teipretation  than  that  which  makes  the  tower  of  the  nock 
Mtgdot-Edah  (Gen.  xxxv.  21),  a  place  near  Bethlehem. 

(V)  Now  why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud  P— 
The  prophet  places  tj^tan,  side  by  side  with  his  i^on  of 
returned  glory,  the  circumstances  of  misery  which  will 
intervene.  The  king  and  the  oounselloirs  of  Jerusalem 
will  be  powerless  to  help  in  the  moment  of  emergency. 
.  (io)  Thou  Shalt  go  even  to  Babylon.—This 

Srediction  has  naturally  caused  difficulty  to  those  who 
oubt  the  power  of  prophets  to  prophesy :  for  Babylon 
was  not  at  all  considered  in  the  days  at  Micah,  when 
Assyria  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  a  century  after 
Micah's  time  before  Babylon  recovered  its  andent  dig- 
nitv.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  Micah  wrote, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  to  Babel ; "  and  there  is  the  other  fact, 
that  the  people  of  Judah  (not  Israel)  did  go.  Micah 
also  declared,  **  Thbbb  shalt  thou  be  delivered ; "  and 
in  the  time  of  C>mis  the  Jows  were  delivered  there. 
The  repetition,  ''  There  .  .  .  there,"  is  emphatic. 

W  liOt  her  be  defiled. — ^The  sevenly-fourth 
Psalm  records  the  calamity  foreseen  by  the  prophet: 
**  They  have  cast  fire  into  Thj  sanctuary,  they  nave  de- 
filed {by  easting  down)  the  dwelling-place  of  Thy  Name 
to  the  ground." 

Look  upon— ^e.,  contemplate  her  destruction  with 
pleasure. 

(la)  They  know  not  the  thoughts  of  the 
Iiord. — A&  a  ccmmentary  upon  this  passage,  we  may 


compare  the  message  of  God  with  reference  to  the 
hauf  hty  thoughts  of  Sennacherib.  Then  the  Lord 
decbred  that  the  Assyrian  king  was  but  His  instru- 
ment in  all  he  had  done;  so  t£tt  when  he  presumed 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  his  victories,  the 
Lord  revoked  his  commission :  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in 
thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee 
bade  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camest."  And  so  it 
came  to  pass. 

(18)  Arise  and  thresh. — ^Micah,  having  likened 
Israel  to  the  sheaves  safely  gathered,  pursues  the  me- 
taphor by  calling  upon  the  dauff^hter  of  Zion  to  thresh 
her  enemies  after  the  manner  of  oxen  treading  out  the 
com ;  and  under  the  sjrmbolism  of  the  horn — ^the  weapon 
of  stroi^gth — ^he  promises  that  Grod  will  strengthen  ner 
for  the  work 

I  will  oonseorate.^Ilie  better  readinj^  is  that  of 
the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  ancient  versions,  which 
give  the  second  person.  Thou  shaU  conaeeraie  their 
gain  wato  the  Lord.  The  termination,  indicating  the 
first  person  in  our  Hebrew  Version,  may  be  a  form  of 
the  old  second  person  feminine,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples. 

V. 

(0  O  daughter  of  troops. — ^This  verse  coheres 
better  with  the  former  chapter,  to  which  it  is  attached 
in  the  Hebrew  Version,  liicah  again  interpolates  a 
prediction  of  trouble  and  dismaybetween  the  sentences 
describing  triumph  and  gloir.  The  sentence  of  smiting 
the  judge  has  its  historical  rnlfilment  in  the  indignities 
which  happened  to  King  Zedekiah. 

W  But  thou,  Beth-lehem  Ephratah.— This  is 
a  passage  of  immense  significance,  through  the  inter- 
pretation ffiven  to  it  by  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Beth-lehem  Ephratah :  the 
two  names,  modem  and  ancient,  are  united,  each  of 
them  having  reference  to  the  fertility  of  the  country. 
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<^)  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  xuitil 
the  time  that  she  which  travaileth  hath 
brought  forth :  then  the  remnant  of  his 
brethren  shall  return  unto  the  children 
of  Israel.  (^)  And  he  shall  stand  and 
^feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lobd 
his  God ;  and  they  shall  abide :  for  now 
shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  l^e 
earth. 

(^)  And  this  man  shall  be  the  peace, 
when  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  our 
land :  and  when  he  shall  tread  in  our 
palaces,  then  shall  we  raise  against  him 
seven  shepherds,  and  eight  ^principal 
men.  (^)  And  they  shall  ^  waste  the  Icuid 
of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land 
of  Nimrod  ^in  the  entrances  thereof: 
thus  shall  he  deliver  us  from  the 
Assyrian,  when   he  cometh    into    our 
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land,  and  when  he  treadeth  within  our 
borders. 

<7)  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 
in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew 
from  the  Lobd,  as  the  diowers  upon  the 
grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor 
waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men.  (^^  And 
the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  among 
the  Gtentiles  in  the  midst  of  many  people 
as  a  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
as  a  yoimg  lion  among  the  flocks  of 
*  sheep:  who,  if  he  go  through,  both 
treadeth  down,  and  teareth  in  pieces, 
and  none  can  deliver.  (^)  Thine  hand 
shall  be  lifted  up  upon  thine  adver- 
saries, and  all  thine  enemies  shall  be 
cutoff. 

(10)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  cut  off 
thy  horses  out  of  the  midst  of  thee. 


In  the  Gk)6pel  the  scribes  c^oote,  evidently  from  me- 
mory, the  passage  from  Micah,  in  reply  to  Herod's 
question ;  and  their  first  variation  is.  in  the  title  of  the 
town — **  Thon,  Beth-lehem  (not  Ephratah,  bnt),  land  of 
Judah."  So  also  the  people  protested  agaixmt  Jesus 
on  the  ground  of  His  being  from  Gkdilee,  for,  "  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed 
of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where 
David  was  ?  "  (John  vii.  42.) 

Though  thou  be  little.— Strictly,  art  little 
among  the  thousands,  or  chiliads:  a  word  analogous 
to  OUT  "hundreds;"  a  division  of  the  tribes.  In  St. 
Matthew  the  word  is  paraphrased  by  princes,  as  repre- 
senting the  chiliads. 

Yet  out  of  thee.— St.  Matthew—"  for  out  of  thee," 
the  illative  conjunction — ^helps  to  show  that  the  quota- 
tion is  really  a  paraphrase,  conveying^  the  ultimate  in- 
tention  of  {he  propnet's  words,  wmch  contrasts  the 
smallness  of  the  cluliad  with  the  greatness  of  its  des- 
tiny. 

whose  goings  forth  have  been  firom  of  old. 
— ^The  nativity  of  the  governor  of  Israel  is  evidently 
oontrasted  with  an  etenuil  nativity,  the  depth  of  whicn 
mystery  passes  the  comprehension  of  human  intellect : 
it  must  be  spiritually  aiscemed.  The  Creed  of  the 
Church  expresses  the  article  of  faith  as  "  Begotten  of 
His  Father  before  idl  worlds."  He  came  forth  unto 
Me  to  be  Buler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
of  old,  from  everlastiiu^,  from  the  days  of  antiquity. 

(3)  Therefore  wm  he  give  tnem  up.— There 
is  'a  suggestion  here  of  a  parable,  setting  forth  the 
smallness  of  Bethlehem,  which  gave  birth  to  the  mighty 
Buler  that  was  to  come  from  it.  So  the  nation  was  to 
be  brought  very  low  before  the  nativity  of  the  Yirg^- 
bom. 

(^)  He  shall  stand  and  feed— t.e..  He  shall 
stand  with  the  majesty  of  an  assured  sovereignty, 
uniting  the  dignity  of  Idng  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
shepherd's  care — a  thougnt  which,  underlying  the 
notion  of  a  Jewish  monarch  (see  Fs.  Izxviii.  7(^—73), 
becomes  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  King  Messiah 
(Isa.  xl.  2 ;  see  also  Note  on  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2). 

His  Gk>d. — ^The  Messiah  was  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  Father  in  heaven — **  Mj  Father  is  greater  than  I"— 


and  they — i.e..  His  subjects— shall  abide.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  this  prophecy  as  satisfied  by  any  event 
short  of  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

(5)  And  this  man  shall  be  the  peace— i.e.. 
He  shall  Himself  be  Peace  (after  the  same  idiomatic 
expression  David  speaks  of  himself,  "  For  my  love  thejy 
are  my  adversaries,  out  I  am  Prayer** — ^Ps.  cix.  4).  This 
sentence  is  connected  with  the  former  instead  of  the 
following  passage,  with  which  the  Authorised  Version 
joins  it. 

When  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  our 
land. — ^This  may  refer  to  the  inmiinent  apprehension 
of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  but  the  actual  event 
does  not  correspond  to  it.  It  may  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  enemies  of  Israel  attacked  the  Jews  in 
the  Maccabean  period,  and  the  shepherds,  seven  or 
eight — t.e.,  an  indefinite  number — ^successfully  resisted 
the  attacks  upon  the  fiocL  The  intention  of  the 
passage  ma^  be  spiritually  interpreted  as  pointing  to  the 
eight  principal,  strictly  anointed  men,  who,  as  Cnristian 
pastors,  receive  their  commission  from  the  Messiah, 

(6)  They  shall  waste. — ^Literally,  feed  v^on,  con- 
sume, depcLstwre.  The  Land  of  Nimrod  represents  the 
opposing  world-power. 

w)  As  a  dew  from,  the  Lord.— The  Jews  should, 
on  their  return  from  captivity,  pour  down  their  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  nations,  as  God-sent  showers  upon  the 
grass.  So,  through  the  dispersion  of  Jewish  Christians, 
on  the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Lord  caused  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  with  which  the  Jews  were 
doud-charged  to  descend  upon  many  people :  "  He 
shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass;  as 
showers  that  water  the  earth  "  (Fs.  Izzii.  6). 

(8)  As  a  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
— ^There  is  righteous  wrath  as  well  as  all-embracing 
mercy  with  Grod.  Christ,  whose  graciousness  is  likened 
to  the  dew,  and  His  gentleness  to  the  lamb,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  At  the 
opening  of  the  '*  sixth  seal "  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
great  men  are  represented  as  in  extreme  terror  at  "  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb  "  (Eev.  vi.  16). 

(10)  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day.— The 
prophet  now  passes  on  to  the  purification  of  the  Church 
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and  I  will  destroy  thy  cliariots  :  <^)  and 
I  will  cut  off  the  cities  of  thy  land,  and 
throw  down  all  thy  strong  holds :  (^)  and 
I  will  cut  off  witchcrafts  out  of  thine 
hand ;  and  thou  shalt  have  no  more 
soothsayers :  ^^^  thy  graven  images  also 
will  I  cut  off,  and  thy  ^  standing  images 
out  of  the  midst  of  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  no  more  worship  the  work  of  thine 
hands.  <^*>  And  I  will  pluck  up  thy 
groves  out  of  the  midst  of  thee :  so  will 
I  destroy  thy  *  cities.  <^>And  I  will 
execute  vengeance  in  anger  and  fury 
upon  the  heathen,  such  as  they  have 
not  heard. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  Hear  ye  now  what 
the  LosD  saith ; .  Arise,  contend  thou 
'before  the  'mountains,  and  let  the 
hills  hear  thy  voice.  <2>  Hear  ye,  O 
mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy,  and 
ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth  :  for 
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the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  hift 
people,  and  he  will  plead  with  Israel 

(3)0  my  people,  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?  and  wherein  have  I  wearied 
theeP  testify  against  me.  (*^  For  I 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
^  Egypt,  and  redeemed  thee  out  of  the 
house  of  servants;  and  I  sent  before 
thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam. 

<5)  O  my  people,  remember  now  whai 
^Balak  king  of  Moab  consulted,  and  what 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him 
from  ^  Shittim  unto  Gilgal ;  that  ye 
may  know  the  righteousness  of  th& 
Lord. 

(6)  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the 
LoBD,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
Gk)d  ?  shall  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt  offerings,  with  calves  ^of  a  year 
old  ?  ^^  WUl  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands 
of  riverfl  of  oa?  shaJl  I  give  my  first- 


from  tlie  defilements  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (chap.  ii. 
6 — 10),  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  holiness  which 
shall  be  established  "  in  that  day." 

I  will  cut  off  thy  horses. — ^The  possession  of 
horses  was  imperatively  forbidden  to  the  Jewish  \as^ 
(Dent.  xvii.  16),  and  Isaiah  describes  the  land  as  at  thu 
time  ''  full  of  horses,  neither  is  there  any  end  of  their 
chariots/'  As  symbolising  the  power  of  man,  these 
horses  shall  be  cut  off,  and  the  reliance  of  the  Church 
shall  be  on  Grod  alone.  "  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and 
some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God  "  (Ps.  xx.  7). 

(11)  I  will  out  off  the  oitie8.~Fenced  cities  and 
the  other  paraphernalia  of  war  will  be  unnecessary  in 
the  Messiah's  Kiiupdom :  '*  they  shall  not  learn  war  any 
mora."  (chap.  iv.  $. 

(14)  I  will  pluok  up  thy  groves--^e.,  either 
the  statues,  pillars,  or  trees  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  Astarte.  Some  such  statue  was 
placed  hj  Manasseh  eyen  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
from  which  it  was  brought  out  and  burnt  by  Josiah 
(2  Ejngs  xziii.  6). 

Thy  cities — ».e.,  the  pollutions,  tumults,  &c.,  of 
which  the  cities  were  the  strongholds. 

(15)  Such  as  they  have  not  heard.— Bather, 
which  have  not  been  obedienth^.€.,  which  had  not 
availed  themselres  of  the  opportunities  of  learning  the 
true  religion. 

VI. 

(0  Hear  ye  now  what  the  Lord  saith.-— The 
third  portion  of  Micah's  prophecy  opens  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  Nature  to  hear  the  Lord  pleading  with  His 
people.  A  similar  summons  is  founa  in  Deut.  xxxii.  1 : 
*'  Give  ear,  O  ve  heavens,  and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words 
of  my  mouth.' 

(^)  For  I  brought  thee  up.— There  seems  a  pause 
intended;  but  Israel,  abashed,  remains  silent.  So  the 
Lord  continues  to  plead:  "Thou  dost  not  testify  against 
me  ?  No ;  for  I  showed  thee  the  greatest  mercies :  I 
redeemed  thee  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage." 


Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  are  mentioned  as  the  three 
great  members  of  the  family  to  whom  it  was  committed 
to  carry  out  the  Divine  decree. 

<s)  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered. 
— ^This  incident  is  adduced  in  the  "pleading"  as  a 
agnal  instance  of  the  controlling  power  of  (jfoid,  exer- 
cised in  an  unmistakable  manner  in  behalf  of  the 
Israelites.  Balaam  was  constrained  to  bless  when  he  had 
the  highest  conceivable  motive  to  curse  the  Isra^tes. 
He  apologised  for  this  involuntary  action  on  his 
part  to  Balak.  There  is  no  more  conclusive  instance 
extant  of  the  will  of  man  controlled  to  do  the  exact 
opposite  of  his  intended  action  in  the  history  of  man- 
kmd.  It  is  bettor  to  put  a  stop  after  "  answered  him."* 
The  next  sentence  records  an  mdependent  instance  of 
the  interposition  of  (jrod  in  behalf  of  Israel.  "Be. 
member  also  the  incidente  which  happened  from. 
Shittim  to  GilgaL"  Shittim  was  the  name  of  a  vdley 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Joel  iii.  18),  from  whidi  place- 
Joshua  sent  two  spies  to  view  Jericho  immediatolT 
before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  to  Gilnd  was  ^ected^ 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Die  fourth  chap- 
ter of  Joshua. 

Bighteousness. — ^The  word  rather  means  here 
liberalUy,  heneficenee, 

(6)  Wherewith  shall  I  come  .  .  .  P— -This; 
has  been  taken  by  some  commentators   as    Balak's- 

2uestion  to  Balaam,  who  nves  his  reply  in  verse  8. 
^ean  Stanle;^  writes,  after  liis  picturesque  manner,  of 
"  the  short  cQalogue  preserved,  not  by  the  Mosaic  his- 
torian, but  by  the  Prophet  Micah,  which  at  once  ex- 
hibite  the  agony  of  the  kinff  and  the  lofty  conceptions^ 
of  the  great  Seer  "  {Jewish  Chwrch,  Leet.  8).  But  it 
is  rather  in  harmony  with  the  context  to  understand  it 
as  the  alarmed  and  conscience-stricken  reply  of  the 
Jewish  people  impersonated  in  some  earnest  speaker  to» 
the  pleading  brought  before  them  by  the  prophet  im 
the  Lord's  name. 

(7)  The  fruit  of  my  body.— Will  God  require^ 
the  sacrifice  of  such  a  precious  possession,  as  Isaac  was 
to  Abraham,  to  atone  for  my  wrong-doing  P     There* 
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bom  for  mj  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  ^  body /or  the  sin  of  my  soul  9 

(8)  He  hath  'shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lobd 
require  of  thee,  bat  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  ^  walk  humbly  with 
thyGodP 

<*)  The  Lord's  voice  crieth  unto  the 
city,  and  ^  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see 
thy  name:  hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who 
hath  appointed  it. 

W*Are  there  yet  the  treasures  of 
wickedness  in  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  ^  scant  measure  that  is  abomi- 
nable? W®  Shall  I  count  them  pure 
with  the  wicked  balances,  and  with  the 
bag  of  deceitful  weights?  W For  the 
rich  men  thereof  are  full  of  violence, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  have  spoken 
lies,  and  their  tongue  is  deceitful  in 
their  mouth.  (^>  Therefore  also  will  I 
make  tiiee  sick  in  smiting  thee,  in 
making  thee  desolate  because  of  thy 
sins.  (^*)Thou  shalt  eat,  but  not  l>e 
satisfied ;  and  thy  casting  down  shall  be 
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in  the  midst  of  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
take  hold,  but  shalt  not  deliver;  and 
that  which  thou  deliverest  wiU  I  give 
up  to  the  sword.  W  Thou  shalt  *  sow, 
but  thou  shalt  not  reap;  thou  shalt 
tread  the  olives,  but  thou  shalt  not 
anoint  thee  with  oil;  and  sweet  wine, 
but  shalt  not  drink  wine.  <^^)  For  ^  the 
statutes  of  ^  Omri  are  kept,  and  all  the 
works  of  the  house  of  ^Ahab,  and  ye 
walk  in  their  counsels;  that  I  should 
make  thee  a  ^desolation,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  an  hissing :  therefore 
ye  shall  bear  the  reproach  of  my  people. 

CHAPTER  VII.— (i>  Woe  is  me !  for 
I  am  as  ^  when  they  have  gathered  the 
summer  fruits,  as  the  grapegleanings  of 
the  vintage :  there  is  no  cluster  to  eat : 
my  soul  desired  the  first-ripe  fruit. 
<2)  The '  ^^good  m>an  is  perished  out  of 
the  earth :  and  there  is  none  upright 
among  men:  they  all  lie  in  wait  for 
blood ;  they  hant  every  man  his  brother 
yriih  a  net.    '^^  That  they  may  do  evil 


may  possibly  be  an  aUusian  to  human  sacrifices,  such 
as  Aliaz  offeored  to  Molech,  or  to  the  act  of  Mesha,  King 
of  Moab,  who  *'  took  his  eldest  son,  that  should  have 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offwed  hkn  op  for  a  burnt 
offering  upon  the  walL" 

(8)  To  do  justly  .  .  .—God  "setteth  more  by 
mercy  than  bv  sacrifice."  So  also  in  Ecdesiastes : 
"  Let  us  hear  the  conclnsion  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear 
Grod  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  tiie  whole 
of  man." 

(9)  XJnto  the  city — i.e,,  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis 
of  the  wealth  and  sinfulness  of  Judah. 

The  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name 
— t.e.,  will  regard  it.  The  sentence  may  be  thrown 
in  parentheticfuly,  as  in  the  warning,  "  Whoso  readeth, 
let  nim  understand."  And  he  wUf  perceive  the  hand 
of  Grod  in  the  visitaticms  for  sin. 

<io)  The  scant  measure.— Literally,  the  haieful 

fiihah  of  leanneas — i.e.,  less  than  it  should  be.  The 
iews  were  much  addicted  to  the  falsification  of  weights 
and  measures.  They  made  "  the  ephah  small,  and  the 
shekel  groat,  falsifying  the  baliuices  by  deceit" 
(Amos  yiii.  5). 

(11)  Shall  I  count  them  pure  P— Bather,  Can  I 
he  innocent  wUh  the  deceitful  balances  f  The  enactments 
about  weights  were  very  stringently  expressed  in  the 
Law,  both  affirmatiyely  and  negatiyeiy :  e,g,,  in  Lev.  xiz. 
35,  36,  "  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment, 
m  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  buances, 
just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin,  shall  ye 
have."  And,  **  thou  shalt  not  hare  in  thy  house  divers 
weights,"  .  .  .  and  "divers  measures,  a  great  and 
small "  (Dent.  xxv.  13, 14). 

(12)  The  rich  men  thereof— 4.e.,  of  the  city.  The 
sins  of  spoliation  and  fraud  were  practised  by  men  who 
had  not  even  the  pitiable  excuse  oipovertv  and  distress. 

(14)  Thy  casting  down.— The  Hebrew  word  is 
f  oand  only  in  this  passage.    It  comes  from  an  unused 


root,  meaning  to  be  void,  empty.     Hence  it  may  be 
translated  hunger. 

Thou  Shalt  take  hold.— Thou  shalt  collect  thy 
property  for  flight,  to  save  it  from  the  enemy;  but  in 
vain:  it  shall  be  captured. 

(15)  Thou  shalt  tread  the  olives — t.e.,  as  wheat 
upon  the  threshing-floor.  Oil  was  regarded  as  indis> 
pensable  for  personal  comfort.  In  Jotham's  parable  of 
the  trees  in  council  about  the  choice  of  a  icing,  the 
olive-tree  was  regarded  first  in  estimation,  before  even 
the  vine  and  fig-tree. 

(16)  The  statutes  of  Omri.— The  people  of  Judah, 
instead  of  keeping  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
diligently,  adopted  the  statutes  of  the  house  of  Omri, 
the  founder  of  the  idolatrous  djmasty  of  Ahab.  They 
reproduced  the  sins  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  their 
conduct  was  aggravated  by  the  advantages  vouchsafed 
to  them.  The  greatness  of  their  reproach  should 
therefore  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
which  properly  belonged  to  them  as  the  people  of 

vn. 

(1)  Woe  is  me  I — ^Micah  gives  here  a  feai-fnl  pic^ 
ture  of  the  demoralised  state  of  society  in  Judah  wnich 
had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Qod.  As  the  early 
fig  gathered  in  June  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
traveller,  so  the  prophet  sought  anxiously  for  a  good 
man;  but  his  experience  was  that  of  the  Psalmist:  ''The 
godiv  man  ceaseth;  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the 
children  of  men." 

W  With  a  net.— The  net,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
term  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to  shut  jop,  was  used 
both  by  the  fisherman  and  the  fowler.  "  They  lay  wait 
for  one  another,  as  hunters  for  wild  beasts." 

(3)  That  they  may  do  evil  with  both  hands 
earnestly. — ^Literally,  toeU,  Dr.  Benisch,  in  his  Old 
Testament  newly  translated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bev.  the  Chief  Babbi  of  the  United  Gongregationa 
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with  both  hands  earnestly,  the  prince 
asketh,  and  the  jndge  asketh  for  a  re- 
ward ;  and  the  great  many  he  uttereth 
^  his  mischievous  desire :  so  they  wrap 
it  up.  ^^)  The  best  of  them  t^  as  a  brier : 
the  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn 
hedge :  the  day  of  thy  watchmen  and 
thy  visitation  cometh;  now  shall  be 
their  perplexity.  W  Trust  ye  not  in  a 
friend,  put  ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide: 
keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth  from  her 
that  lieth  in  thy  bosom.  <^  For  •  the  son 
dishonoureth  the  father,  the  daughter 
riseth up  against  her  mother,thedaughter 
in  law  against  her  mother  in  law ;  a  man's 
enemies  are  the  men  of  his  own  house. 

(^)  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the 
Lord  ;  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my 
salvation:  my  God  will  hear  me.  <^>  Ee- 
joice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy: 
when  I  fall,  I  shall  arise ;  when  I  sit  in 
darkness,  tiie  Losn  shall  be  a  light  unto 


1  Heb..'tt«  mU- 
ehWofht*»ouL 


a  llatL  10.  SI,  its. 
as;  Lake  SI.  10. 


iOr.AndtkouwUt 
•M  her  that  i* 
mine  eatemjf,  and 
cover    hor    tcUh 


»  Pa.  7».  IOl  ft  115. 
S;  Joel  SL 17. 


SKeh^aheAaUbe 
for  a  trttuting 
doum. 


e  Amoa  9l  11,  Ac. 

4  Or,  even  to. 

5  Or.  After  that  U 
hathbeen. 

6  Or,  Bute. 


me.  ^^  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of 
the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  aeauost 
him,  until  he  plead  my  cause,  and  exe- 
cute judgment  for  me :  he  will  brin^ 
me  forth  to  the  light,  and  I  shall  behold 
his  righteousness.  <^^)  ^  Then  she  that  is 
mine  enemy  shall  see  ity  and  shame 
shall  cover  her  which  said  unto  me, 
*  Where  is  the  Lord  thy  GrodP  mine 
eyes  shall  behold  her :  now  '  shall  she  be 
trodden  down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

(^^)  In  the  day  that  thv  ^  walls  are  to 
be  built,  in  that  day  shall  the  decree  be 
far  removed.  ^^^  In  that  day  aZso  he 
shall  come  even  to  thee  from  Assyria, 
^  and  from  the  fortified  cities,  and  from 
thefortress  even  to  the  river,  and  from  sea 
to  sea,  tmdfrom  mountain  to  mountain. 
(13)  6  NotwiuLstanding  the  land  shall  be 
desolate  because  of  them  that  dwell 
therein,  for  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 

(")  » Peed  thy  people  with  thy  rod. 


of  the  Britisli  Empire  (1852),  avoids  the  oxymoron  of 
doia^  **  evil''  "  weU  "  bv  translating  the  passage,  "  con- 
cemmg  the  evil  which  their  hands  should  amend," 
which  satisfactorily  harmonises  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage. 

So  they  wrap  it  up.— Literally,  twist  it,  and 
pervert  the  course  of  justice. 

(4)  The  day  of  thy  watohmen7~i.e.,  the  lime 
which  th^  prophets  have  foreseen,  aliout  which  they 
have  continoally  warned  thee.  "  Also  I  set  watchmen 
over  yon,  sa^rin^.  Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
But  &iej  said.  We  will  not  hearken  "  ( Jer.  vi.  17). 

<5,6)  Trust  ye  not  .  .  .—All  is  now  distrust  and 
susnicion.  The  households  are  divided  each  against 
itself,  and  the  relationships  which  should  mean  mutual 
confidence  and  support  have  become  the  occasion  of  the 
most  bitter  hostilify.  Our  Lord  adopts  these  words  to 
express  the  strife  and  division  which.  He  foresaw, 
would  defile  Christianity.  (Comp.  Matt.  x.  35 ;  Mark 
xiii.  12 ;  Luke  xiL  53.) 

(7)  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord.— 
Because  of  all  this  gloom  which  has  settled  upon  the 
earth,  I,  for  my  part,  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  whereon  rests  tne  light  of  Jehovah's 
presence. 

(8)  O  mine  enemy.— The  Hebrew  word  is  strictly 
a  female  enemy  (see  verse  10),  and  is  used  of  enemies 
collectively.     The  cities  of  Babylon  and  Edom  are 

frobably*  mtended.  They  are  mentioned  together  in 
^salm  cxxxvii.:  "Remember,  O  Lord,  the  children 
of  Edom."  ...  "  O  Babylon,  that  art  to  be  de- 
stroyed." The  fall  of  those  cities  should  be  final,  but 
Jerusalem  would  rise  a^in. 

W  I  will  bear.— Micah  places  himself  and  his 
people  with  confidence  in  the  hands  of  Gk>d.  So,  too, 
did  David  speak  when  his  sin  was  brought  home  to 
him  bv  God :  "  I  am  in  a  great  strait ;  let  us  fidl  now 
into  the  hand  of  the  Lord :  for  His  mercies  are  great; 
and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man"  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  14).  "  This  is  the  temper  of  all  penitents  when 
stricken  by  Gk)d,  or  under  chastisement  from  Him." 
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(10)  Now  shall  she  be  trodden  down.— The 

enemy  that  had  taunted  the  Jews  with  the  powerless- 
ness  of  Jehovah  should  be  trodden  down  when  the 
Jews  were  delivered.  Such  was  the  experience  of 
Sennacherib,  who  inquired  contemptuously  whether  the 
Lord  could  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  his  hand. 

W  In  that  day  shall  the  decree  be  far 
removed.— The  "decree"  was  something  "definite," 
as  an  appointed  law  or  statute,  and  this  should  be  far 
removed.  Some  interpret  this  pronhecy  to  mean  the 
removal  of  the  law  of  separation  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  others  explain  it  as  predicting  that  the  de- 
cree of  God  concerned  not  the  Jews  omy,  but  distant 
nations  who  should  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  this  explanation  coincides  with  the  effect  of  tlie 
decree,  which  was  to  bring  to  Jerusalem  people  from 
"  the  ends  of  the  world." 

<i2)  In  that  day  also  he  shall  come.— Bather 
translate,  In  thai  day  shaU  they  (impersonal)  come 
even  to  thee  from  Assyria  and  (from)  the  cities  of 
Matzor  (i.e.,  Egypt),  and  from  Matzor  even  to  the  river 
(Euphrates),  and  from  sea  to  sea,  and  (from)  mountain 
to  Wtountain,  The  prophet  beholds  people  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth  to  Jerusalem.  Isaiah  foresaw  the 
like  future,  and  spoke  of  Assvria,  Egypt,  and  Israel 
being  assembled  together,  "  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
shall  bless,  saying.  Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  people,  and 
Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel,  mine  in- 
heritance" (Isa.  xix.  25).  The  Christian  reader  can 
hardlv  refrain  from  discerning  on  the  horizon  of 
Micah's  vision  that  marvellous  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost. 

(13)  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be 
desolate.— There  is  still  bitterness  in  the  cup.  In 
the  midst  of  the  triumphant  expectation  of  the  glory 
to  come,  there  rises  up  the  vision  of  the  desolation  of 
the  land  in  the  near  future,  by  reason  of  the  sins  of  the 
people. 

(u)  Peed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,— Or,  wUh 
thy  shepherd^s  crook.    The  prophet  lifts  up  his  prayer 


Confunan  of  GocPs  Enemies, 


MICAH,  VII. 


A  Promise  of  Merciea. 


the  flock  of  thine  heritage,  which 
dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood,  in  the 
midst  of  Carmel:  let  them  feed  in 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of 
old. 

<'*)  According  to  the  dajB  of  thy  coming 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  will  I  shew 
nnto  him  maryellons  things,  ^^^  The 
nations  shall  see  and  be  confounded 
at  all  their  might:  they  shall  lay 
th^ir  hand  upon  their  mouth,  their  ears 
shall  be  deaf.  (^7)  They  shall  lick  the 
'dust  like  a  serpent,  they  shall  moye 
out  of  their  holes  like  ^  worms  of  the 
earth :  they  shall  be  afraid  of  the  Lobd 


aV».n.9. 


1    Or,    cnvti*0 
thing*. 


&Bxod.M.e,7. 


our    God,  and  shall  fear    because  of 
thee. 

(18)  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that 
^pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the 
transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his 
heritage?  he  retaineth  not  his  anger 
for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 
W  He  will  turn  again,  he  will  haye 
compassion  upon  us;  he  will  subdue 
our  iniquities;  and  ^ou  wilt  cast  all 
their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
(«>)  Thou  wUt  perform  the  truth  to 
Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham, 
which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers 
from  the  days  of  old. 


for  the  people,  either  dwelling  "alone"  among  the 
idolaters  of  Babylon — among  them,  but  not  of  them—- or 
Hying  a  nation,  mysteriousfy  apart  from  other  nations, 
returned  fiom  Babylon,  and  settled  on  the  fnutfnl  monn- 
tain  range  of  Carmel,  or  in  the  rich  pasture  land  on  the 
east  of  «K»rdan.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  "  Land 
of  Promise"  has  been  recently  brooght  into  promi- 
nence, and  its  future  prosperity  predicted  in  glowing 
colours  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  Hie  Land  of  OHead, 

(15)  According  to  the  days  of  thy  coming 
out. — ^The  promise  of  Jehovah,  in  reply  to  the 
prophet's  supplication,  graciously  recalls  His  inter- 
position in  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  interposition  shall 
be  repeated. 

(17)  They  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  ser- 

Eent. — The  doom  of  the  determined  enemies  of  the 
ord  and  His  people  recalls  that  of  Satan,  the  great 
enemy,  as  personified  by  the  serpent.  "  Dust  shalt 
thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life"  (uen.  iii.  14). 

(18)  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  theeP— Micah, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  significance  of  his  own  name. 


concludes  his  book  with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  homage 
to  the  Grod  of  gods.  The  gracious  character  here 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  is  unparalleled  in  the  Bible  in 
human  utterances ;  it  is  the  response  of  the  prophet  to 
tiie  glorious  words  spoken  bv  Jehovah  of  Himself 
(Ikod.  zxxiv.  6,  7).  The  promise  there  made  to  Moses 
is  here  extended  by  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  to  the 
Grentiles.  The  **  remnant "  refers  to  the  returned  from 
the  captivity. 

(20)  Thou  wilt  perform.— The  closing  words  in 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  are  gloriously  taken  up  some 
centuries  later  by  Zechariah :  "  Ab  He  spake  oy  the 
mouth  of  His  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began :  that  we  should  be  saved  from  our 
enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us,  to  per. 
form  the  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers,  and  to  remember 
His  holy  covenant,  the  oath  which  He  sware  to  our 
father  Abraham,  that  He  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we 
being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might 
serve  Him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
before  Him,  all  the  days  of  our  life"  (Luke  i.  54,  55). 
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NAHUM. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 


NAHUM. 


I.  The  Author.— This  composition  gives  nsabso. 
Intely  no  information  about  its  author  beyond  the  fact 
tliat  he  styled  himself  "  Nahum  the  Elkodiite."  As  it 
is  not  known  where  "  Elkosh  *'  is,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  "  Nahum/*  "  comforter/*  is  a  nom  deplume, 
the  personality  of  this  prophet  is  as  shadowy  as  those 
of  Obadiah  and  Malachi.  His  date  can  only  be  con- 
jectured from  his  allusions  to  political  events  {vide 
infi'a).  If  "Nahum"  be  regarded  as  a  pseudonym, 
the  book  will  be  one  of  comfort  to  Israel,  in  that  it 
treats  of  the  overthrow  of  the  notoriously  oppressive 
Assyrian  power.  Apostolic  titles  such  as  "JPeter'' 
and  *'  Barnabas "  supply  an  analogue,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  "  Malachi,"  "  my  messenger,"  is  also  a 
title  adopted  for  a  special  prophetic  mission.     The 

rbolical  names  in  Isa.  viii.  3,  4 ;  Hosea  i.  3,  7,  may 
be  instanced.  But  the  addition  of  the  second 
designation,  "the  Elkoshite,"  tells  against  the  theonr 
that  '*Nahum"  is  an  assumed  appellation.  It  is 
natural  to  interpret  the  whole  title  on  the  analogy 
of  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  making  Nahum  the  re^ 
name  of  the  man,  Elkosh  that  of  ms  abode  or  birth- 
place. 

Elkosh  remains  to  be  discovered.  Jerome's  ffuide 
identified  it  with  Elcesi,  "  a  little  village  in  Ghuilee, 
small,  indeed,  and  scarcely  indicating  by  its  nuns  the 
traces  of  ancient  buildings"  (Jerome,  Convm,  on 
Nah.  I.,  1).  Eusebius  mentions  '£Airc<rc  as  a  Pales, 
tinian  town  "  whence  was  Nahum  the  Elkesffian,"  but 
does  not  say  in  what  part  it  lay.  G  vril  of  Alexandria 
merely  says  it  was  somewhere  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  modem  writers 
have  moved  Elkosh  altogether  away  from  Jewish  terri- 
tory, and  identified  it  with  Alcu&,  a  village  within 
two  days'  journey  of  Mosul,  where  the  grave  of  the 
prophet  is  exhibited.  This  site  is  favoured  chiefly 
because  it  brings  Nahum  close  to 'the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  which  he  so  graphically  describes.  It 
appeared  impossible  that  Nahum  oomd  see  in  a  vision 
the  future  fall  of  Nineveh.  Date  and  locality  were 
therefore  shifted  till  the  seer  of  Israel  became  a  histo- 
rian living  in  Assyria.  The  choice  of  this  village 
Alcush  is  scarcely  creditable  to  the  critical  acumen  of 
this  school  of  expositors.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  identify  Nahum  with  the  place  save  the  pretended 
t^mb,  and  this  has  no  more  claim  to  genuinenesB  than 
the  tombs  of  Jephthah,  Jonah,  and  Obadiah  in  neigh- 
bouring locaUiies.  *'  The  house  containing  the  tomb," 
writes  Mr.  Layard,  "  is  a  modem  building."  Not  tUl 
the  sixteenth  century  was  the  place  even  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  prophet  Nahum.  The  legend 
doubtless  rests  on  no  more  substantial  basis  than  a 
similarity  of  sound.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  regard  the  name  Elkosh  as  of  Hebrew 
derivation  (see  Fiirst,  Lexie.).  The  place  doubtless  lay 
within  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  determine  its  situation  more  precisely. 


II.  Occasion  of  Writing.— The  object  of  this 
composition  is  sufficiently  shown  us  in  the  opening 
words  of  chap.  i. :  *'  The  burden  of  [or  sentence 
against]  Nineveh."  Nahum  treats  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Amyrian  empire,  consequent  on  the  capture  of  its 
metropolis,  Nineveh.  In  chap.  i.  the  propnet's  atten- 
tion appears  to  be  fixed  mainly  on  the  last  Assyrian 
invasion  of  Judsea — ^that  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  host  recorded  in  2  Kings 
xix.  This  catastrophe  had  doubtless  already  taken 
place.  It  is  used  by  the  seer  as  an  earnest  of  a  yet 
more  momentous  future.  Sennacherib's  disaster  was 
the  first  act  in  a  tragedy  of  which  the  denoument  lay 
yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  discernible  only  to  Grod  and 
GkKl's  inspired  prophets.  The  "vision"  of  Nahum 
reveals  this  unknown  issue  in  chanters  ii.  and  iii. 
Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  metropolis,  tne  centre  of  op- 

Eression,  the  "  bloody  city,"  is  to  fall  before  besiegers ; 
er  population  to  be  lea  away  captive,  her  site  to  re- 
main "empty,  void,  and  waste."  We  attribute  Nahum's 
knowledge  of  this  catastrophe,  which  obviously  iden- 
tifies  itself  with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  oy  the 
Modes  and  Babylonians  (b.c.  625),  to  Divine  inspira. 
tion.  The  event  is  certainly  future.  It  is  not  past, 
not  even  immediately  impending.  To  prove  even  the 
possibility  of  its  happemng,  the  prophet  is  forced  to 
instance  the  sack  of  another  mighty  city,  *' populous 
No"  (chap.  iii.  8—11).  The  writer,  moreover,  claims 
to  be  giving  an  account  of  a  "vision"  (chap.  i.  1). 
Were  ne  limited  to  the  evente  of  the  past  or  the 
present,  the  claim  would  be  an  impertinence,  the  whole 
composition  robbed  of  its  significance.  None  will  re- 
fuse to  see  predictive  inepiration  here,  save  those  who 
start  on  the  assumption  that  this  form  of  Divine  com- 
munication is  impossible,  and  that  all  such  prophets  as 
Nahum  are  mere  historians. 

For  those  who  are  net  hampered  by  this  theological 
prejudice,  Nahum's  date  will  be  in  the  period  preceding 
the  catastrophe ;  but  it  can  only  be  fixed  approximately. 
He  writes  to  foretell  the  fall  of  Nineveh;  therefore, 
before  B.c.  625.  Bjb  prophecy  is  ouoted  by  Zephaniah, 
therefore  it  was  probably  utterea  some  years  before 
B.C.  6S0  (see  Zephaniah,  introdtiction,  II.).  He  writes, 
instancing  the  sack  of  Thebes;  therefore,  we  believe, 
not  before  .B.C.  670,  perhaps  not  before  B.c.  665  * 
(see  chap.  iii.  8 — 10,  Notes).  His  composition  may  be 
assigned  to  an}r  year  between  B.C.  665  and  B.o.  635. 

'Ab  great  historical  event  anticipated  by  Nahum's 
vision  must  now  be  noticed.  The  Assyrians  had  been 
the  leading  power  in  Upper  Asia  for  upirards  of  five 
hundred  years.  The  original  abode  of  tnis  great  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  the  flat  alluvial  plam  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    From  this 


*  Another  termlniu  in  the  backward  direction  is  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  to  which  Nahum  refers  in  ohap.  L  U  (see 
NoteX   This  event  occurred  in  B.a  680. 
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Tegion  Assyrian  hordes  are  fonnd  migrating  north- 
wards as  early  as  B.c.  1600.  The  colonists  were  pro- 
bably subjagated  for  awhile  by  the  Babylonians,  bnt 
before  B.c.  1550  had  established  a  monarchy  of  their  own. 
This  gradnally  rose  to  equal  rank  with  that  of  Babylon. 
Tiglathi-Nin  (B.C.  1270)  styles  himself  the  "  conqueror 
of  Babylonia."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  rival 
empire  was  not  effectually  weakened  till  the  time  of 
Sargon  (B.C.  721),  and  it  appears  that  nearly^  eveir  As- 
syrian monarch  engaged  in  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lonia. The  Assyrian  empire  was  at  its  zenith  under 
Sennacherib  (B.C.  704),  who  records  successful  campaigns 
against  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Egypt,  Syria,  Juds^  and 
Gilicia,  and  who  is  even  more  eminent  as  a  builder  and 
patron  of  art  than  as  a  conqueror.  It  would  perhaps 
haye  been  in  stricter  accordfuace  with  the  ground-plan 
of  Nahum's  prophecy  if  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
power  had  begun  from  the  time  when  Sennacherib's 
army  was  annihilated  before  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
states  that  this  was  the  case.  Esar-Haddon's  reign, 
however,  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  glorious  than  that 
of  Sennacherib;  and  Asshur-bani-piu  is  described  as 
"  a  warrior  more  enterprising  and  more  powerful  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  "  {Pive  Cheat  Monarchies,  ii. 
493).  The  crash  came  in  the  time  of  this  king's  unwar- 
like  successor,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  called  by  the  Greek  his- 
torians, Saracus.  Somewhere  about  the  thirteenth  year  of 
this  reign,  the  Medes  rose  in  arms,  and  invaded  Assyria. 
They  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  of 
many  soldiers.  Their  next  king,  Oyaxares,  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  preparations  for  another  attack  by  an 
invasion  of  Scythian  hordes,  who  inflicted  great  damage, 
both  on  Media  and  Assyria.  He  succeeded  in  expelling 
these  intruders,  and  again  marched  against  Nmeveh. 
He  was  joined  by  the  Susianians  and  by  a  faithless  As- 
syrian dependent,  Nabo-polassar,  king  of  Babylon. 
The  siege,  according  to  Gtesias,  lasted  ^ree  years.  It 
may  weU  be  believed  that  a  city  22^  miles  in  circum- 
ference (Xenophon,  Anab,  iii.  4),  with  walls  100  feet 
high,  wide  enough  to  admit  three  chariots  abreast, 
with  towers,  moreover,  1,200  in  number,  and  each  200 
feet  high  (Diod.  Sic.  ii  3),  would  defy  the  operations  of 
troops  who  had  hitherto  had  little  experience  in  siege- 
work.  An  important  victory  was,  nowever,  gained 
at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  host  was  celebrating  its 
triumph  in  revelry.  Saracus  now  resigned  the  chief 
command  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sakemenes,  who  ex- 
perienced another  disastrous  defeat.  The  city,  how- 
ever,  continued  uninjured  apparently,  until  the  spring 
of  the  third  year.  Then,  according  to  Gtesias  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii  27),  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  side  of  the 
besiegers.  Heavy  rains  had  fallen  and  increased  the 
volume  of  the  nver.  An  inundation  ensued,  which 
carried  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortifications 
(see  chap.  ii.  6,  Note,  and  oomp.  chap.  i.  8).  Saracus  saw 
in  the  catastrophe  the  fulfilment  of  an  oracle.  He  set 
fire  to  his  citadel,  and  perished  with  his  concubines  and 
eunuchs  in  the  flames.  The  enemy  entered  unopposed, 
*'  through  the  broken  part  of  ^e  wall,"  and  carried  off 
an  immense  booty  to  Babylon  and  Ecbatana. 

Gtesias  is  often  untrustworthy  and  inaccurate ;  but 
it  is  quite  credible  that  his  account  of  the  fall  of 
Nineven  is  substantiaUy  correct."  His  account,"  to 
borrow  the  words  of  l5r.  Pusey,  "as  it  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum,  so  it  solves  a  real  difficulty,  how  Nineveh, 
80  defended,  could  have  fallen."  Another  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  and  the 
historical  fact  has  been  noticed  by  the  same  commen- 
tator.   The  usual  sequel  to  the  capture  and  sack  of  a 


city  was  not  its  destruction,  but  its  repeopling.  The 
captors  of  Nineveh  proceeded  to  destroy  it  with  fire, 
and  it  remained  uninhabited.  The  fragments  dis- 
interred by  excavations  at  the  palaces  of  Kouyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  and  Nimroud  bear  the  marks  of  this  con- 
flagration (comp.  chap.  ii.  13,  iii.  13,  15).  Nineveh 
remuned  as  Nahum  had  predicted,  "a  desolation," 
"empty  and  void,  and  waste"  (chap,  i  8,  ii.  10). 
Xenophon  saw  its  walls,  and  went  away  with  a  story 
that  "  the  Medes  inhabited  it  formerly  '*  \Anab.  iii.  12). 
Alexander  marched  by,  "not  knowing  that  a  world- 
empire  like  that  which  he  gave  his  life  to  found  was 
buned  imder  his  feet "  (Pusey).  In  the  second  century 
A.D.  Lucian  writes,  "  Nineven  has  perished,  and  there 
is  no  trace  left  where  it  once  was."  (Gomp.  chap,  iii 
7,  seq.,  and  Zeph.  ii.  13,  seq,) 

ni.  Contents. — ^The  chief  di^dsions  of  Nahum's 
composition  appear  to  be  these : — (a)  chap.  i.  2 — 8, 
Jehovah's  very  character  is  a  guarantee  that  He  will 
right  the  oppressed  faithful,  and  annihilate  their  ene- 
nues;  (h)  chap,  i  9 — 15,  the  bootless , '^expedition  of 
Sennacherib  is  portrayed,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
relief  his  overtlurow  afforded  Israel,  and  his  own  miser, 
able  end;  (c)  chap.  ii.  1— end,  the  siege  of  Nineveh  and 
its  issue — ^viz.,  the  extmction  of  the  ravening  oppressor ; 
(d)  iii.  1 — end,  a  more  extended  statement  of,  the  cause 
of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  utter  ruin  thereby  effected. 

lY.  Character  and  style. — Nahum's  composi- 
tion is  descriptive  rather  than  hortatory.  Ghap.  i.  2 — 8 
includes  all  the  ethical  or  theological  teaching  of  this 
prophet,  and  even  here  picturesque  portraiture  predomi« 
nates.  The  rest  of  the  book  presents  a  series  of  historical 
scenes ;  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating  the 
great  religious  principles  laid  down  in  the  opening  verses. 
These  scenes  reveal  in  their  portraiture  the  master- 
hand  of  a  true  poet.  In  poetic  ability,  indeed,  Nahum 
ranks  high  among  the  prophets.  His  chief  excellence 
consists  m  word-painting  of  forcible  terseness.  Ghaps. 
ii.  11 — 13,  iii.  16,  17  are  the  only  places  where  a  figure 
is  expanded.  The  usual  tendency  is  to  compress  each 
thought  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The  de- 
scription of  the  siege  in  chap.  ii.  3 — 10  is  a  very  model 
of  tnis  kind  of  sententious  eloquence.  In  his  diction 
Nahum  is  markedly  original.  He  abounds  in  pecu. 
liarities  of  expression.  These  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  a  provincial  idiom,  but  they  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  foreign  source.  Here  and  there  a 
resemblance  to  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms  perhaps 
*  argues  indebtedness  to  earlier  authors.  He  is  himself 
often  imitated  by  Jeremiah.  (Gomp.  chap.  i.  13,  Jer.  xxx. 
8 ;  chap.  iii.  5,  Jer.  xiii.  22 ;  chap.  iii.  13,  Jer.  L  37,  Ii. 
30 ;  chap.  iii.  19,  Jer.  x.  19,  ana  see  Jer.  U.  passim,) 
It  has  been  said  that  Nahum  should  be  read  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  mission  of 
both  prophets  concerned  Nineveh.  The  one  composi- 
tion  describes  the  remission  of  Divine  punishment  on 
this  offending  city,  and  the  other  its  execution,  Nahum 
i.  3  being  a  kind  of  connecting-link  between  the  two 
phases  of  God's  character — ^His  longsuffering  and  His 
justice.  In  point  of  style  and  diction,  however,  no 
two  prophetic  books  are  more  unlike.  The  nature  of 
Nahum's  subject  precludes  any  but  the  most  meagre 
allusion  to  his  own  country,  and  we  learn  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  politics  of  the  time.  Save  by 
way  of  type-— the  destruction  of  the  oppressive  world- 
power  figuring  the  victory  of  the  Gnurch  over  the 
world — there  is  nothing  in  the  book  that  bears  on  the 
Ghristian  dispensation. 
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NAHUM. 


B.C. 

cir.  718. 


1  Or,  TA«  Lotto  is 
a  ieaiout  Ood, 
and  a  i 


&c. 


CHAPTEE  L  — <i)The  burden  of 
Nineveh.  The  book  of  the  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite. 

<2>  ^God  is  « jealous,  and  the  Lobd  re- 
vengeth;  the  Lobd  revengeth,  and  ^is 
furious ;  the  Lobd  will  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth 
wrath  for  his  enemies.  ^^^The  Lobd  *t« 
slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  and 
will  not  at  all  acquit  ths  wicked:  the 
Lobd  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and 
in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust 
of  his  feet.  ^^^  He  rebuketh  the  sea,  and 
maketh  it  dry,  and  drieth  up  all  the 
rivers :  Bashan  languisheth,  and  Carmel, 
and  the  flower  of  Lebanon  languisheth. 
<5)  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and 
the^ hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  uot^ttrength. 


revenger. 


aSz.sas. 


9  Heb..  that  hath 
fury. 


ft  Ex.  84. 8. 7. 


8  Heb..  rtand  up. 


at  his  presence,  yea,  the  world,  and  all 
that  dwell  therein.  <^)  Who  can  stand 
before  his  indignation?  and  who  can 
^ abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger? 
his  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the 
rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him. 

<^>  The  Lobd  is  good,  a  *strong  hold  in 
the  day  of  trouble;  and  he  knoweth 
them  that  trust  in  him.  <^)  But  with  an 
overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place  thereof,  and  darkness 
shall  pursue  his  enemies. 

(9)  What  do  ye  imagine  against  the 
LoBpP  he  will  make  an  utter  end: 
afBiiction  shall  not  rise  up  the  second 
time.  (^^)For  while  they  be  folden  to- 
gether ew  thorns,  and  while  they  are 
drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be 


(1)  The  burden  of  Nineveh— i.e.,  the  sentence 
agtdnst  Nineveh  (see  Isa.  ziii.  1,  Note).  On  the  names 
Nahmn  and  Elkoshite  see  Introduction. 

(*— S)  Grod's  character  a  pledgee  that  the  oppressor  of 
His  servants  shall  be  destroyed, 

(2)  God  .  .  .  fturious. — Better,  Ajealow  and 
vengeful  Ood  is  Jehovah,  an  avenger  is  Jehovah,  aye, 
wrathfuL  This  verse  lays  the  ^undwork  for  the  de- 
claration of  Qod's  sentence  against  the  offending  city. 
There  are,  of  course,  several  passages  in  the  Law  which 
attribute  the  same  character  to  Jehovah,  e.g.,  Exod. 
XX.  5 ;  Dent.  iv.  24.  Nahum's  model,  however,  is  a  pas- 
sage of  opposite  purport,  the  well-known  proclamation 
of  Jehovan's  attribute  of  mercy  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  To 
that  ^ssajp^e^  the  present  is  a  kind  of  counterpoise.  El 
kanno  v*nok&m  here  being  the  pendant  to  El  rachoam 
v^channoon  there. 

(3)  And  great  in  power. — ^Better,  hut  areat  in 
power,  Jehovah's  forbearance  is  not  attributable  to 
weakness.  To  vindicate  His  power,  Nahum,  after  the 
manner  of  other  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets,  reverts  to 
the  wonders  of  the  Exodus  (verses  4,  5).  The  pillars  of 
cloud  and  fire  in  the  desert  march ;  the  quaking  cliffs 
of  Sinai ;  the  Bed  Sea  and  Jordan  divided  at  His  word ; 
Canaan  succumbing  at  every  point,  upwards  to  mighty 
Lebanon  in  the  north,  and  across  from  Eastern  Bashan 
to  Western  Carmel — these  are  the  testimonies  to  Jeho- 
vah's  might.   (Comp.  Hab.  iii.  6 — 10.) 

(5)  Is  Durned. — Better,  heaves. 

(8).  But; — ^Better,  and.  Jehovah  protects  His  afflicted 
servants,  and  therefore  He  exterminates  their  oppressor. 

Overrunning  flood.— On  the  ^  propriety  of  this 
figure  see  chap.  ii.  6,  Note. 


The  place  thereof— i.e. ,  that  of  Nineveh.  The  verse 
ends,  '*  and  he  shall  drive  his  enemies  into  darkness.*^ 

(»— 16)  The  first  revelation  of  God's  judgment,  by  the 
awful  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  invading  army  in  the 
reign  of  Hessekiah. 

(9)  AfiQiotion — i.e.,  Nineveh^s  affliction  of  Israel, 
the*same  Hebrew  word  being  used  in  verse  7  to  denote 
Israel's  "trouble"  or  "affliction"  proceeding  from 
Nineveh.  (See  also  verse  12.)  Nineveh  shall  not  afflict 
Israel  a  second  time.  Applying  the  whole  passage  to 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host,  we  necessarily 
prefer  this  to  the  other  possible  interpretation — God 
will  not  have  occasion  to  send  affliction  on  Nineveh  a 
second  time,  i.e.,  this  visitation  will  be  so  exhaustive 
that  there  will  be  no  need  to  repeat  it.  For  the  judg- 
ment on  Sennacherib  was  not  God's  final  visitation. 

(10)  For  while.— Better,  For  they  shall  he  even  as 
hundles  of  thorn  fagots,  and  even  while  stewed  in  their 
drink  they  shall  he  burnt  up  like  stubble  fully  dry.  Dry 
thorn  cuttings  were  commonly  used  as  fuel.  (See  Pss. 
hiii.  9,  cxviii.  12 ;  Eccl.  -^^i.  6.)  The  verse  compares  the 
victims  of  Jehovah's  wrath,  first,  to  a  compact  bundle  of 
thorn  fagots;  secondly,  to  a  material  equally  combustible, 
the  dry  straw  and  stubble  of  the  threshing-floor.  With 
regard  to  the  words  "  while  steeped  in  their  drink,"  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  the  final  siege  of  Nineveh 
a  great  defeat  of  its  forces  was  effected  by  a  surprise 
wmle  the  king  and  his  captains  were  sunk  in  revelry 
(Died.  Sic.  ii.  26).  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  and  Bel- 
shazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  were  overcome  under  similar 
circumstances  (1  Kings  i.  16 ;  Dan.  v.  1 — 30).  Feast- 
ing and  revelry  may  have  gone  on  in  Sennacherib's 
camp  at  the  moment  when  the  sudden  visitation  of  the 
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Goda  Goodness  to  His  Feojjle. 


NAHUM.  II. 


27ie  Bringtsr  of  Good  Tidings. 


devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry.  t^>  There 
is  one  come  out  of  thee,  that  imagineth 
evil  against  the  Lobd,  ^  a  wicked  coun- 
sellor. 

<i2)Thn8  saith  the  Lord;  » Though 
tliey  he  quiet,  and  likewise  many,  yet 
thus  shall  they  be  ^  cut  down,  when  he 
shall  pass  through.  Though  I  have 
afBiicted  thee,  I  will  afflict  thee  no  more. 
(13)  For  now  will  I  break  his  yoke  from 
off  thee,  and  will  burst  thy  bonds  in 
sunder.  (^*)  And  the  Lord  hath  given  a 
commandment  concerning  thee,  that  no 
more  of  thy  name  be  sown :  out  of  the 
house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  off  the 
graven  image  and  the  molten  image : 


1  Hoh.,acott}iM{/or 
o/BelioL 

i  Or,  //they  woald 
have     been     at 

JMMCe,   90   BllOUld 

they  have  been 
vumu.  and  ao 
tihoHul  they  hare 
been  (horn,  and 
he  »hoHld  have 
pasMed  atcajf. 

8  Heb.,  aJkom. 

a  In.  SSL  7 ;  Rom. 

10.15. 

4  Heb.,/(Hurt. 

5  Heb.,  BeliaL 

a  Or,  The  diteperaer, 
or,  hammer. 

b  Isa.  10. 19. 

7  Or,  the  wide  of 
Jacob  <u  the  pride 
o/IeraeL 


I  will  make  thy  grave;   for  thou  art 
vile. 

^^*) Behold  upon  the  'mountains  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace  !  O  Judah,  *  keep 
thy  solemn  feasts,  perform  thy  vows: 
for  ^the  wicked  shall  no  more  pass 
through  thee ;  he  is  utterly  cut  oS, 

CHAPTER  IL— <i)«Hethatdasheth 
in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy  &Lcei 
keep  the  munition,  watch  the  way,  make 
thy  loins  strong,  fortify  thy  power 
mightily.  (^)  *  For  the  Lord  hath  turned 
away  ^the  excellency  of  Jacob,  as  the 
excellency  of  Israel:   for  the  emptiers 


"  anffel  of  the  Lord  *'  was  iinx>ending;  but  on  this  point 
we  nave  no  information.  The  introduction  of  this 
detail  adds  to  the  metaphor  a  certain  ^rim  humour. 
Soaked  in  wine  though  the  enemy  be,  he  shall  surely 
bum  like  driest  fuel  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  fienr 
wrath.  The  opening  clause  of  the  verse  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  both  grammatical  and  lexical.  Kleinert 
renders  '*  For  in  thorns  they  shall  be  entangled,"  &c. ; 
Ewald  and  Hitzig,  "  For  even  though  they  be  compact 
as  a  wickerwork  of  thorns,"  &c. 

(11)  Come  out  of  thee. — Another  possible  render- 
ing is.  He  has  retired  from  thee  [i.e.,  Jerusalem],  who 
imaaineth  ,  .  .  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the 
Authorised  Yersion,  and  regard  the  verse  as  addressed 
to  Nineveh.  The  reference  in  the  verses  foUowinc^  is 
sufficiently  plain  for  us  to  identify  this  enemy  of  God 
with  Sennacherib.  (Comp.  the  language  used  by  his 
envoy  Rabshakeh  in  2  Kings  zviii.,  xix.) 

(12)  Thus  saith  the  Iiord.~Better,  Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  Though  they  be  of  unimpaired  strength  and 
ever  so  numerous,  yet  just  in  thai  state  shall  they  he  cut 
down,  and  ^  [viz.,  the  evil  counsellor  of  verse  li]  shaU 
pass  away,  Thou>gh  I  have  afflicted  thee  [Jerusalem],  I 
wiU  aflvct  thee  no  more.  Destruction  comes  upon  the 
Assyrian  army  in  the  very  hour  of  prosperity,  while  un- 
scathed and  complete  in  numbers  (2  Km^s  xix.  32,  33). 
Pass  away ;  so  m  Ps.  xlviii.  (a  composition  generally 
thought  to  refer  to  this  very  catastrophe),  **  For  lo,  the 
kings  were  assembled:  ihej passed  atDav  together." 

(IS)  Now  wiU  I  break.— Similarly  Isaiah,  "  I  will 
break  the  Asffyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountain 
tread  him  under  foot :  then  shall  his  yoke  aepart  from 
oS  them,  and  his  burden  depart  from  off  their  snoulders  " 
(Isa.  xiv.  25 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxx.  8). 

(1^)  And  the  Itbrd  hath  given.— Sudden  changes 
of  person  are  a  common  feature  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  denunciation  of  the  Assyrian  here  passes  from 
the  third  to  the  second  person.  Sennacherib  is  told 
that  the  royal  line  of  Nineveh  is  to  be  suddenly 
exterminated[--«  prediction  accomplished  when  his 
ffreat-grandson  Saracus,  the  last  king  of  Nineveh, 
aestroyed  himself  in  despair.  He  is  also  told  that  the 
Assyrian  idols  are  destined  to  destruction,  and  that 
their  very  temple  is  to  witness  his  own  death;  the 
prophet's  expression  being,  I  will  make  it  thy  arave  : 
for  thou  art  found  worthless  (lit.  "  light  in  the  balanoe  " 
—comp.  Dan.  v.  27).  "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god  that 
Adiaimnel^h  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the 


sword  "  (Isa.  xxxvii.  3S).  The  allusion  to  Sennacherib's 
death  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  appears  to  us  unassail- 
able. That  it  was  admitted  in  the  earliest  times  is 
shown  by  the  accentuation  and  the  translation  given  by 
theTargum.  Keil's  explanation  that  the  "Assyrian  power 
personined"  is  addressed,  and  that  "I  am  preparing 
thy  grave"  is  the  true  rendering,  simply  emasculates 
this  vigorous  passage.  If ,  as  is  probable,  Sennacherib's 
death  had  already  occurred,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
that  Nahum  should  make  no  mention  of  this  memorable 
instance  of  Divine  retribution,  while  at  the  same  time 
using  words  so  capable  of  bearing  the  allusion. 

(IS)  Behold  upon  the  mountains.— It  is  not 
plain  why  this  verse  has  been  made  the  first  of  chap.  iii. 
m  the  Hebrew.  It  is  evidently  the  finale  of  the  pro- 
clamation against  the  Assyrian  invader,  and  ri^^htir 
stands  in  the  LXX.  as  the  last  verse  of  chap.  ii.  It 
portrays  the  announcement  of  Sennacherib's  fate  to  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Judah.  "  From  mountain.top  to 
mountain-top  by  beacon  fires  they  spread  the  glad  tidings. 
Suddenly  the  aeHverance  comes,  sudden  its  announce, 
ment    behold,  Judah,  before  hindered  by  armies  from 

foing  up  to  Jerusalem,  its  cities  taken,  may  now  again 
eep  the  feasts  there,  and  ^av  the  vows  whicn  in  trouble 
she  promised;  for  the  wicked  one,  the  ungodly  Sen- 
nacherib, is  utterly  cut  off;  he  shall  no  mors  pass 
through  thee  "  (Pnsey).  llhe  opening  danse  necessarily 
reminds  one  of  the  description  of  deliverance  in  Isa.  liL  7. 
The  one  author  probably  borrows  the  language  of  the 
other;  but  which  passage  we  regard  as  the  original 
must  depend  on  the  view  taken  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

n. 

The  siege  and  sack  of  Nineveh  described.  From 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host  in  699  B.C.,  and 
his  death  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  in  680,  the  prophet 
suddenly  passes  to  the  extermination  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  cir.  625.  Here  then,  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
beginning  of  Nahum's  "  vision,"  chap.  i.  9 — ^15  being 
limited  to  the  g^reat  blow  sustained  oy  Assyria  in  the 
preceding  generation. 

(1)  Keep  the  munition.— Better,  guard  thefor^ 
tress.  These  four  sententious^  directions  to  Nineveh 
are,  of  course,  ironical,  like  Elijah's  instruotions  to  the 
priests  of  Baal  in  1  Kings  xviiL  27.  ''He  that  dasheth 
in  pieces  "  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  Oyaxares. 

w  Better,  Por  Jehovah  restores  the  glory  of  Jacob, 
so  that  it  is  as  the  glory  of  [ancient]  Israel,  though  the 
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have  emptied  them  oat,  and  marred 
their  vine  branches.  <^>  The  shield  of 
his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant 
men  are  ^  in  scarlet :  the  chariots  shall 
he  with  2  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of 
his  preparation,  and  the  fir  trees  shall 
be  terribly  shaken.  W  The  chariots 
shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall  justle 


1  Oitdyedacarlet. 

3  Or./lery  tortktt. 
8  Hcb.,  tk^  show. 

4  Or,  gaUanU. 


5   Heb.,  eoveringt 
or.  covercr. 


one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways  : 
^  they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall 
run  like  the  lightnings.  <*J  He  shall  re- 
count his  ^  worthies :  they  shall  stumble 
in  their  walk ;  they  shall  make  haste  to 
the  wall  thereof,  and  the  ^  defence  shall 
be  prepared.  (^)  The  gates  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 


plunderers  plwndered  them  and  marred  their  vine 
shoots.  The  sacred  nation  is  Jehovah's  vine,  destined 
to  send  ont  its  tendrils  all  over  the  earth.  Bat  Jehovah 
has  allowed  its  hedge  to  be  broken  down.  "  All  they 
that  go  by  do  pluck  her  .  .  ."  (Ps.  Ixxx.  12,  13). 
In  the  punishment  of  one  notoriously  oppressive  world- 
power  the  prophet  sees  a  pledge  that  the  branch  of 
Jehovah  shall  be  again  "  beautiful  and  glorious  "  (Isa. 
iv.  2).  The  construction  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
is  perplexing.  It  appears  best  to  attach  a  special 
emphasis  to  the  names  "  Jacob  "  and  **  Israel "  m  con- 
nection with  their  original  signification.  "  Jacob  "  is 
the  birth-name — ^the  nation  regarded  apart  from  its 
religious  privileges,  the  homeless  exile,  the  down- 
trodden "  worm ''  (Isa.  xli.  14),  the  younger  son  among 
nations.  But "  Israel "  is  the  chosen  of  God ;  he  who 
"  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed ; "  the  *'  be- 
loved son,  called  out  of  Eeypt."  The  name  given  by 
Jehovah  is  henceforth  to  nave  its  full  significance,  as 
in  the  davs  of  old.  "  Jacob,"  the  name  which  is  so 
often  usea  after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  is 
again  to  be  indicated  as  "  Israel,"  the  favoured  people 
of  Qod.  Some  commentators  render,  "  For  Jenovah 
restores  alike  the  gloir  of  Jacob  and  the  glory  of 
Israel,"  &c.,  making  "  «l  acob "  the  designation  of  the 
southern,  "Israel"  that  of  the  northern  kin^om. 
But  the  term  "  Jacob"  nowhere  else  has  this  distinc- 
tive force. 

(s)  His  mighty  men. — That  is,  those  of  the  besieger 
of  verse  1. 

Made  red. — That  is,  with  blood ;  not  with  reference 
to  the  bright  red  copper,  which  was  the  material  of  the 
shield,  for  the  word  usually  means  "  dyed  red." 

In  scarlet. — ^Bed  was  the  favourite  colour,  not  only 
of  the  Medes,  from  whom  Xenophon  says  the  Persians 
obtained  their  purple,  tunics,  but  also  of  the  Baby- 
loniana;  compare  the  description  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  14, 
15,  and  Layard's  Nineveh,  p.  347.  Both  Medes  and 
Babylonians  were  engaged  in  the  present  siege.  The 
rest  of  the  verse  runs,  me  chariots  are  [equipped]  with 
flashing  steel  in  the  day  of  his  preparation,  and  the 
cypress  lances  are  brandished.  The  **  flashing  steel " 
may  refer  to  ornaments  of  this  material  attached  to 
the  chariot,  or,  as  we  incline  to  think,  to  scythes  or 
sharp  instruments  fastened  to  the  wheels.  Some  form 
of  tnis  weapon  may  well  have  been  in  use  long  before 
the  present  date.  Xenophon  relates  that  Cyrus  was 
the  nrst  to  introduce  the  scythe-chariot.  Ctesias,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  it  as  of  mucn  earlier  origin.  The  older 
Hebrew  commentators  render  this  word  p^lddoth, 
"  torches,"  as  in  the  Authorised  Version.  With  this  ren- 
dering, the  swiftly-moving  war-chariots  are  likened  to 
flashing  torches,  as  they  are  in  the  next  verse. 

Yerses  4  and  5  describe  the  state  of  the  city  while 
sustaining  this  siege.  There  is  a  slight  contrast  between 
this  porteuture  and  that  of  verse  3,  which  has  been 
made  the  most  of  by  Kleinert.  "  Without,  God  arranges 
His  hosts ;  within  is  the  disorder  of  wild  terror :  with- 


out, a  steadj  approach  against  the  city;  within,  a 
frantic  rushmg  hither  and  thither :  without,  a  jovful 
splendour ;  within,  a  deadly  paleness,  like  torch-light." 
The  last  part  of  verse  4  is  thus  made  a  description  of 
the  aspect  of  the  Ninevites,  not  their  chariots.  This 
appears  to  us  a  fanciful  interpretation.  In  its  behalf, 
the  description  of  a  panic  m  Isa.  xiii.  8  has  been 
adduced :  **  They  shall  be  amazed  one  at  another ;  their 
faces  shall  be  as  flames  J*  But  it  is  obviously  better  to 
restrict  the  reference  throughout  to  the  chariots  of  the 
besieged  city,  darting  hither  and  thither  in  wild  im- 
disciplined  attempts  to  resist  the  invader's  onset. 

<6)  And  the  defence  shall  be  prepared.—* 

Better,  hvU  [there]  the  storming-shed  has  been  prepared. 
Here  the  surprise  and  disoraer  of  Nineveh  is  more 
plainly  portrayed.  The  Assyrian  king  bethinks  him  of 
Ids  stoutest  warriors,  but  thev  stumble  in  their  paths 
in  nervous  perplexity.  Men  nie  to  the  city  wall,  but 
against  it  the  besiegers  have  already  erected  their 
storming-shed — a  proceeding  which  ought  to  have  been 
prevent^  by  the  mscharge  of  stones  and  other  missiles 
from  the  walls.  The  storming-shed  protected  the 
battering-rams.  Of  the  representations  of  these  pre- 
served in  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  Professor  Bawlin- 
son  thus  writes :  "  All  of  them  were  covered  with  a 
framework,  which  was  of  osier  wood,  felt,  or  skins,  for 
the  better  protection  of  those  who  worked  the  implement. 
.  .  .  Some  appear  to  have  been  stationary,  others 
provided  with  wheels.  .  .  .  Again,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  the  ram  and  its  framework  was  a  movable 
tower  containing  soldiers,  who  at  once  fought  the  enemv 
on  a  level,  and  protected  the  engine  from  their  attacks  ' 
{Ancient  Monarchies,  i.  470). 

(6)  The  gates  of  the  rivers.— This  verse  is  one 
of  great  importance.  The  account  of  Ctesias,  preserved 
by  l>iodorus  Siculus,  tells  us  that  for  over  two  years  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  baffled  the 
engineering  skill  of  the  besiegers;  but  that  "in  the 
third  year  it  happened  that  by  reason  of  a  continual 
discharge  of  gpreat  storms,  the  Euphrates  {sic)  being 
swollen,  both  inundated  a  part  of  the  city  and  overthrew 
the  wall  to  the  extent  of  twenty  stadia."  The  king  saw 
in  this  the  fulfilment  of  an  oracle,  which  had  declared 
that  the  city  should  fall  when  "  the  river  became  an 
enemy  to  the  city."  Determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  foes,  he  shut  himself  up  with  all  his 
treasures  in  the  royal  citadel,  which  he  then  set  on  fire. 
We  believe  that  this  account,  though  inaccurate  in 
detail,  may  be  regarded  as  based  on  a  substratum  of 
historical  fact.  So  gigantic  were  the  fortifications  of 
Nineveh,  that  of  those  on  the  east,  where  the  city  was 
most  open  to  attack,  Mr.  Layard  writes :  "  The  remains 
stUl  existing  .  .  .  almost  confirm  the  statements  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  that  the  walls  were  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  that  three  cliariots  could  drive  upon  them 
abreast "  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  660).  Against 
ramparts  such  as  these  the  most  elaborate  testudo  of 
ancient   times    may   well   have   been    comparatively 
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^dissolved.  (^)And  'Huzzab  shall  be 
^led  awaj  captive,  she  shall  be  brought 
np,  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with 
the  voice  of  doves,  tabering  upon  their 
breasts.  ^)  But  Nineveh  is*  of  old  like 
a  pool  of  water :  yet  they  shall  flee  away. 
Stand,  stand,  shall  they  cry ;  but  none 
shall  ^look  back.  (^)  Take  ye  the  spoil 
of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold:  'for 
there  is  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory 
out  of  all  the  '^pleasant  furniture.  <^"iShe 
is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste :  and  the 
'heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite 
together,  and  much  pain  i8  in  all  loins, 
and.  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  black- 
ness. 

(U)  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions, 
and  the  feedingplace  of  the  young  lions. 


1  Or,  molten. 


S  Or.  that  which 
waa  egtablished, 
or,  there  toot  a 
ttandmade. 


8  Or,  di$eotered. 


A  Or.  /torn  the  days 
that  she  hath 
been. 


5  Or,  cause  them 
to  hem. 


6  Or,  and  their  in- 
Jlnite  store,  Ac. 


7  Heb..  vessels  of 
desire. 


a  IML  1&  7, 8. 


8    Heb.,    city    of 
bloods. 


b  Ezck.St.9;  Hab. 
2.13. 


where  the  lion^  even  the  old  lion,  walked, 
and  the  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made 
^Aem  afraid  P  <^).The  lion  did  tear  in 
pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin. 
<^>  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the 
LoBD  of  hosts,  and  I  will  burn  her 
chariots  in  the  smoke,  and  the  sword 
shall  devour  thy  young  lions :  and  I  will 
cut  ofB  thy  prey  from  the  earth,  and  the 
voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more 
be  heard. 

CHAPTEE  ni.— a)Woetothe8*bloody 
city !  it  18  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery  ; 
the  prey  departeth  not;  (*>  the  noise 
of  a  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling 


powerless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  a  swollen 
river  has  often  proved  suddenly  fatal  to  the  strongest 
modem  masonry.  It  would  be  specially  destrnctive 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  the  walls  inun- 
dated were  of  sun-dried  brick  or  "clay-bat."  Thus 
the  fate  of  the  city  may  well  have  been  precipitated 
in  accordance  with  the  terse  prediction  of  this  verse. 
The  "  gates  of  the  rivers  "  (i.e.,  the  dams  which  fenced 
the  Khausser,  which  ran  through  Nineveh,  and  the 
Tigris,  which  was  outside  it)  are  forced  open  by  the 
swelling  torrents,  and  lo,  the  fate  of  the  city  is  sealed ! 
ramparts  against  which  the  battering-ram  might  have 
plied  in  vain  are  sapped  at  the  very  K»undation  ;  palace 
walls  are  undermined,  and  literally  "  dissolve ; "  tne  be- 
deger  hastens  to  avail  himself  of  tne  disaster,  and  (in  the 
single  word  of  verse  7)  it-is-decided.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  identify  the  "  palace  "  which  thus  succumbs.  Neither 
is  it  a  reasonable  objection  that  the  palaces  of  Khor- 
sabad  and  Kouyunjik,  lying  near  the  Khausser,  bear 
the  marks  of  fire,  not  water.  If  Nahum  must  have  in 
mind  some  particular  palace,  it  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  water  is  not  such  a  demonstrative  agencv  as  the 
sister  element;  and  that  nothing  would  so  effectively 
conceal  the  damage  done  by  the  mundation  as  the  sub- 
sequent conflagrations  ejected  by  the  victorious  be- 
sieger. The  verb  ndmog,  "  dissolved,"  we  thus  take 
in  its  literal  signification  of  the  dissolution  of  a  solid 
substance  by  the  action  'of  water ;  not  as  Dr.  Pusev, 
figuratively,  of  the  "  dissolution  of  the  empire  itself. 

(7)  And  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away  captive 
.  .  .  . — ^Better,  And  U  i»  decided.  She  is  laid  bare. 
She  is  removed  away.  And  her  maidens  moan,  as  ivith 
the  cry  of  dovea,  smiting  on  their  breasts. 

It  is  decided,  or  estclhlished — c'est  un  fait  accompli. 
The  Authorised  Version  apparently  follows  those  Bab- 
binic  commentators  who  treat  the  Hebrew  expression 
hutstsab  as  the  name  of  an  Assyrian  queen,  or  as  a  sym- 
bolical designation  of  Nineveh.  The  word  is  best  re- 
ffarded  as  a![verb.f  orm  cognate  to  the  expression  rendered 
by  the  Authorised  Version  "  of  certainty,"  "  certain," 
"  true,"  in  Dan.  ii.  48,  iii.  24,  vii.  16.  Ijaid  bare,  the 
common  figure  of  the  virgin  city  put  to  shame  by  capture 
(comp.  Isa.  xlvii.  1 — 6).  The  "  maidens  "  who  **  moan 
as  with  the  cry  of  doves  "  (comp.  Isa.  xxxviiL  14 ;  Hx. 
11;  Ezek.  viL  16)  are  probably  Nineveh's  dependent 
cities.    These  are  represented  as  standing  grazing  on 


the  awful  catastrophe,  groaning  aloud  and  beatine 
the  breast  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  48)  in  a  horror  of 
despair. 

(0)  We  prefer  to  adopt  the  slight  chanffe  of  readins* 
favoured  by  the  LXX.  (meymeyha  for  mtmey  ht),  ana 
to  render,  And  Nineveh,  like  a  pool  of  water  are  her 
waters,  and  they  [her  inhabitants]  are  fleeing  away. 
The  waters  which  formerly  flowed  m  river-courses  and 
dykes  are  now  one  vast  expanse  of  inundation.  A  panic 
thereupon  seizes  the  inhaoitants.  If  the  present  text 
be  maintained,  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version 
will  stand.     We  may  then  suppose  the  heterogeneous 

Sopnlation  of  Nineveh  to  be  compared  to  **  countless 
rops,  fuU,  untroubled,  with  no  ebb  or  flow,  fenced  in 
from  the  days  that  she  hath  been,  yet  even  therefore 
stagnant  and  corrupted;  not  *a  fountain  of  living 
waters'"  (Pusey).  But  this  appears  to  us  a  far- 
fetched comparison. 

The  pregnant  terseness  of  the  last  ^rt  of  the  verse 
will  give  the  English  reader  a  good  idea  of  Nahum's 
style  and  the  difficulties  therevrith  connected. 

(9)  And  glory. — ^Better,  there  is  abundance  of  aU 
precious  vessels. 

(10)  And  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  black, 
ness. — ^Better,  perliaps,  and  aU  faeces  withdraw  their 
brightness.  (See  Note  on  Joel  ii.  6,  where  the  same  ex- 
pression  occurs.) 

(11—13)  q^e  figure  of  the  lion  appears  so  frequently 
on  the  Assnrrian  monuments  that  we  may  perhaps  sup- 
pose  it  to  have  been  a  national  scutcheon.  The  meta- 
phor of  the  ravening  beast  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
issTrian  records,  wh^n  the  moot  frequent  the^e  is 
the  ley^ng  ofgold,  silver,  brass,  oxen,  &c,  from  tribu- 
tary cities.  The  "  messengers  "  of  verse  13  are  royal 
hendds  and  delegates,  subordinate  agents  in  this  busi- 
ness of  extortion. 

ni. 

The  catastrophe  enlarged  upon  in  respect  to  its  pro- 
voking cause,  and  its  fefurful  results. 

(1)  Woe  to  the  bloody  city !— Better,  0  bloody 
city  I  She  is  altogether  deceit,  filled  with  crims  :  she 
ceases  not  from  plunder. 

(2)  The  noise  of  .  .  .—Better,  Hark  to  the 
whip,  and  hark  to  the  rattling  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
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of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  pransing  horses, 
and  of  the  jumping  chariots.  ^^^  The 
horseman  lifteth  up  both  ^the  bright 
sword  and  the  glittering  spear:  and 
there  is  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great 
number  of  carcases ;  and  there  is  none 
end  of  their  corpses ;  they  stumble  upon 
their  corpses :  ^^^  because  of  the  midti- 
tude  of  the  whoredoms  of  the  well- 
favoured  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witch- 
crafts, that  selleth  nations  through  her 
whoredoms,  and  families  through  her 
witchcrafts.  (^)  Behold,  I  am  against 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  ""  I 
will  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face, 
and  I  will  shew  the  nations  thy  naked- 
ness, and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame. 
(^>  And  I  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon 
thee,  and  make  thee  yile,  and  wiU  set 
thee  as  a  gazingstock.  (^)  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  look 


1  Heh.,  (fte/toiM  0/ 
</m  noordtOiHd  the 
I'mMmng  of  the 


a  IM.  47.8;  Isek. 


t  Or^wMBrUktng. 


8Heb.,A'0JiiMm. 


AJLeh^lnthyhtlp. 


b  Jer.  15. 17. 


upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say, 
Nineveh  is  laid  waste :  who  will  bemoan 
her  P  whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for 
theeP 

<8)Art  thou  better  than  *' populous 
No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers, 
that  had  the  waters  round  about  it, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall 
was  from  the  seaP  (®)  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  in- 
finite; Put  and  Lubim  were  *thy  helpers. 
<^^)  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went 
into  captivity  :  her  jonng  children  also 
were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all 
the  streets  :  and  they  cast  lots  for  her 
honourable  men,  and  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chains. 

(11)  Thou  also  shalt  be  *  drunken :  thou 
shalt  be  hid,  thou  also  shalt  seek 
strength  because  of  the  enemy.  W  All 
thy  strong  holds  shall  he  like  fig  trees 


horae  galloping,  and  the  chariot  hounding.  The  entry 
of  the  victorioas  besiegers  is  here  described. 

(3)  The  horseman  lifteth  up.—Better,  There  ie 
the  rearing  horseman  and  the  flaming  aword,  and  the 
glittering  lance j  and  a  multitude  of  wounded,  and  a 
mass  of  corpses  .  .  . 

(4-6)  Because  of  the  multitude.— In  the  idolatry 
and  superstition  of  Nineveh  the  prophet  finds  the  cause 
of  her  destruction.  Perversion  of  religious  instinct  is 
frequently  denounced  under  the  same  figure  in  Scrip, 
ture.  Here,  however,  a  more  literal  interpretation  is 
possible,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  religious 
rites  of  Assyria  were  characterised,  like  those  of  iBaby- 
lon,  bv  gross  sensuality.  According  to  Herod,  i.  199, 
the  Babylonian  worship  of  Beltis  or  Mylitta  was  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  female  prostitution,  which 
was  deemed  ''most  sliameful"  even  by  the  heallien 
historian.  Compare  also  the  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Baruch  vi.  43.  The  same  deity  was  worshipped  in 
Assyria.  Professor  Rawlinson  writes:  *'It  would 
seem  to  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
worship  of  the  same  identical  goddess  in  the  adjoining 
country  included  a  similar  usage.     It  may  be  to  this 

Sractice  that  the  prophet  Nahum  aUudes  when  he 
enounces  Nineveh  as  a  'well-favoured  harlot,*  the 
multitude  of  whose  harlotries  was  notorious"  {Five 
Cheat  Monarchies,  ii.  41). 

<7)  Shall  flee  from  thee.— As  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  Korah,  men  flee  from  the  stricken  city  lest 
they  share  her  punishment.  Nor  is  she  an  object  of 
com|)assion  whose  cruelties  have  been  as  extensive  as  her 
empire.    Hers  is  the  tate  of  the  fdlen  tyrant-— left  to 


"  vainlv  groan. 


and  alone." 

<8)  Populous  No.— Better,  No  Amon,  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  "No  Amon''  (perhaps,  "  house  of  the  god  Amon;" 
Sfaiularly  the  Greeks  called  it  A«{<nroXif).  Assyria  her- 
self haa  reduced  the  power  of  Thebes.  (1)  Sargon,  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  had  defeated  Shebah,  the  Egyp- 
tian Tar-dan,  at  Rapikh,  cir.  B.C.  716.  (2)  Esar-haddon, 
Sennacherib's  son,  had  routed  the  forces  of  Tirhakah, 


subjugated  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  taken  the 
city  where  Tirhakah  held  his  court,  probably  Thebes^ 
cir.  B.C.  670.  (3)  Asshur-bani-pal  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
year  of  his  accession,  B.C.  668,  and  reinstated  certain 
rulers  of  his  father's  appointment,  whom  Tirhakah  had 
driven  out.  In  B.c.  665,  another  revolt  brought  this  king 
again  into  Egypt.  On  this  occasion  Thebes  was  cer- 
tainly sacked,  and  a  large  booty,  including  "  gold,  silver,, 
precious  stones,  dyed  garments,  captives  (male  and 
female),  tame  animals  brought  up  in  the  palace,  obelisks, 
Ac.,  was  carried  off,  and  conveyed  to  Sineveh  "  {Five 
Great  Monarchies,  ii.  203).  The  present  passage  may 
refer  either  to  this  event  or  to  Esar-haddon's  previous 
capture  of  Thebes.  The  fall  of  the  city  was  certainly  & 
thmg  of  the  past  when  Nahum  wrote.  The  allusion, 
therefore,  helps  us  to  assign  the  date  of  the  composition 
(see  Introduction).  To  mere  human  reasoning  the  down- 
fall of  Thebes  testified  to  the  power  of  Assyria,  its  con- 
queror. But  to  the  inspired  vision  of  Nahum,  the  ruin 
of  the  one  world-power  is  an  earnest  of  the  ruin  of  the 
other.  Both  had  been  full  of  luxury  and  oppression, 
both  were  hated  of  mankind  and  opposed  to  Grod.  H 
No- Amon  has  fallen,  the  citv  of  the  hundred  gates, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  conqueror  whose 
countless  captives  rea^red  the  pyramids,  why  shall 
Nineveh  stand  ?  If  Nineveh  is  protected  by  rivers— 
the  Tig^  and  the  Khausser — ^had  not  Thebes  a  ram- 
part in  the  Nile,  that  "sea"  of  waters  (comp.  Isa. 
xix.  5),  and  its  numerous  canals  ?  If  Nineveh  relies  on 
subordinate  or  friendly  states — Mesopotamia,  Baby. 
Ionia,  Syria — had  not  Thebes  all  the  resources  of 
Africa— Ethiopia  in  the  south,  the  Egypts  in  the 
north,  her  Lil^ran  allies,  Put  and  the  Lubim,  in  the 
north-west  P  Yet  what  was  the  fate  of  No  AmonP 
Her  youth  carried  off  in  the  slave-gangs  of  Assyria;  her 
infants  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  street-comer  (2  Kings 
viii.  12),  as  unprofitable  to  the  captor;  her  senators 
reserved  to  grace  a  triumph,  and  assigned  to  the 
Assyrian  generals  by  lot  (Obad.  11). 

<ii,  12)  Thou  also  shalt  be  drunken.— Nineveh 
also  shall  be  drunken  with  the  cup  of  God's  wrath  (see 
Hab.  ii.  16),  yea,  hid  from  recollection,  so  that  men  shall 
ask,  "  Where  is  Nineveh  ?  "   (Oomp.  chap.  ii.  11.)   She, 
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Tke  End  of  her  Greatness. 


vrith  the  firstripe  figs :  if  they  be  shaken,  n  kSuev^^'""^'' 
they  shall  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of 
the  eater.  W  Behold,  thy  people  in  the 
midst  of  thee  are  women :  the  gates  of 
thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine 
enemies :  the  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars. 
<^*^  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege, 
fortify  thy  strong  holds :  go  into  clay, 
and  tread  the  morter,  make  strong 
the  brickkiln.  Ci«)  There  shaU  the  fire 
devour  thee ;  the  sword  shall  cut  thee 
ofE,  it  shall  eat  thee  up  like  the  canker- 
worm  :  make  thyself  many  as  the  can- 
kerworm,  make  thyself  many  as  the 
locusts.  <i®>Thou  hast  multiplied  thy 
merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven:  sHen^wHnkunif. 


3  OTtValiaMonet. 


the  caukerworm  ^  spoileth,  and  fleeth 
away.  ^^^>Thy  crowned  are  as  the 
locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the  great 
grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges 
in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth 
they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is  not 
known  where  they  are.  <^)Thy  shep- 
herds  slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria :  thy 
^nobles  shall  dwell  in  the  dust:  thy 
people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains, 
and  no  man  gathereth  them,  <^J  There 
is  no  'healing  of  thy  bruise ;  thy  wound 
is  grievous :  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of 
thee  shall  dap  the  hands  over  thee :  for 
upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  continually? 


too,  shall  vainly  seek  a  fortress  (Authorised  Version, 
"  strength  ")  to  «ve  her  shelter,  all  her  own  strong- 
holds having  fallen  as  easily  as  the  ripe  fruit  from 
the  fig-tree. 

(13)  "phy  people  .  .  .  are  women,  not  in  their 
notoriously  effeminate  and  luxurious  habits  (see  Layard, 
p.  360),  but  with  reference  to  their  panic-stricken  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  They  are  f eurful 
as  women  (comp.  Jer.  L  37,  li.  30),  because  they  find 
avenues  laid  open  to  the  enemy,  and  the  remaining 
defences  consuming  in  the  flames. 

(14)  Draw  thee  waters.— In  this  desperate  plight 
Nineveh  is  scoffingly  advised  to  protract  her  resistance. 
The  outer  walls  are  broken  down ;  let  her  hold  out  in 
the  citadel  Nay,  let  her  begin  anew  her  preparations 
for  defence.  Let  her  la^r  in  water  and  provision,  and 
build  now  buttresses  of  brick.  What  shall  it  avail  her  ? 
In  the  midst  of  her  preparations,  fire  and  sword  shall 
again  surprise  her.  The  account  of  this  last  struggle 
for  existence  is  minute.  Nahum  goes  back  to  the 
repair  of  the  brick-kiln,  just  as  Isaiah,  in  his  description 
of  idol-worship,  goes  back  to  the  smith  working  with 
the  tongs,  and  the  carpenter  measuring  with  his  rule 
(Isa.  xliv.  12,  aeq.).  In  both  cases  the  irony  gains  force 
by  a  minute  and  elaborate  description  of  operations 
destined  to  be  futile. 

(15, 16)  ^he  diversion  of  metaphor  here  is  somewhat 
repugnant  to  modem  taste.  The  sword,  like  the  locust, 
shall  devour  Nineveh.  Yet  Nineveh  is  immediately 
afterwards  compared  in  its  numbers,  destructive  in- 
fluence, and  sudden  disappearance  to  the  locust.  It  is 
a  transition  like  St.  Paul's  **  going  off  at  a  word."  The 
comparison  of  the  locust  suggests  the  thought  that 
Nineveh  herself  has  been  a  locust-pest  to  the  world, 
and  the  direction  of  the  metaphor  is  thereupon  sud- 
denly changed.  A  paraphrase  will  best  bring  out  the 
meaning.  (15)  "  Hostile  swords  devour  thee,  as  a  locust 
swarm  devours.  Vainly  clusters  together  thy  dense 
population,  itself  another  locust-swarm.  (16)  Yea,  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  for  number  have  been  thy  mer- 


chants,  as  a  pest  of  locusts  which  plunders  one  day  and 
is  gone  the  next." 

(16)  Spoileth. — ^Better,  sprecuU  itself  otU :  swarms 
out  to  spoil. 

(17)  Thy  crowned.— The  subordinate  kings  who  re- 
present the  Assyrian  empire  in  her  tributary  provinces. 

Captains. — Taphs^rim,  an  Assyrian  term  denoting 
some  high  military  office.  The  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  Assyrian  locust-pest  is  here  enlarp^  upon.  A 
sudden  outburst  of  sunshine  will  sometimes  induce  a 
swarm  of  locusts  to  take  flight;  ^old,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  these  insects  settle,  and  soon  deprives 
them  of  the  power  of  flying.  Dr.  Pusey  well  observes, 
"  The  heathen  conqueror  rehearsed  his  victory, '  I  came, 

1  saw,  conquered.'  The  prophet  goes  further,  as  the 
issue  of  all  human  conauest, '  I  disappeared.' "  The 
insect  designations,  renaered  in  Antnorised  Yersion, 
" cankerworm,"  "locust,"  ** great  grasshopper,"  all 
represent  varieties  of  the  locust  species. 

(18)  Shepherds — i.e.,  chief  officers,  as  in  Micah  v. 

2  and  passim.  Their  sheep  are  "  scattered  upon  the 
mountains  and  none  attempts  to  gather  them."  So 
MiftRiuli  announces  to  Ahab,  **  I  saw  all  Israel  scattered 
upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd" 
(1  Kings  xxii.  17). 

Thy  nobles  shall  dwell.— Better,  thy  mighty 
men  are  lying  stiU. 

(19)  Clap  the  hands  over  thee.— All  that  hear 
the  "  bruit "  or  report  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  clap  their 
hands  with  joy  (Ps.  xlvii.  1),  for  where  has  not  her 
oppressive  rule  been  felt  P  llie  verse  is  addressed  to 
the  king  (second  person  masculine)  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  empire,  perhaps  also  in  view  of  his  terrible 
end.  The  cruelty  of  the  Ninevite  regims  is  illustrated, 
as  EQeinert  remarks,  in  the  sculptures,  '*  by  the  rows 
of  the  impaled,  the  prisoners  through  whose  lips  rings 
were  fastened,  whose  eyes  were  put  out,  who  were 
flayed  alive.  Consequently  it  would  be  a  joy  to  all 
nations  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  messengers  of  the 
tyrant  no  more  (chap.  ii.  14),  but  to  hear  that  of  the 
messengers  of  his  destruction." 
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I.  The  Author.— Habakkak's  own  words  lead  to 
the  inference  that  he  prophesied  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Garchemish,  B.c.  605,  and  therefore  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  (v.  infra).  But  we  are  told  nothing 
concerning  his  tribe,  burthplace,  or  personal  history. 
The  earliest  Wend  bearinfif  on  these  points  is  in  the 
apocryphal  book,  **  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  It  is  there 
recorded  (verses  33  ^e^.),  that  the  prophet  Habakknk 
was  commissioned  by  an  angel  to  feed  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions,  and  that  for  this  puipose  he  was  miracn- 
lously  transported  from  Judeea  to  Babylon.  The  story, 
worthless  in  itself,  nevertheless  indireciJy  confirms  the 
theory  of  "  date,*'  which  we  have  accepted  below.  Its 
existence  indicates  that  the  Jewish  tradition  connected 
Habakkuk's  ministry  with  the  period  of  Babylonish 
captivity — with  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  rather  than  with 
those  of  Manasseh,  .A^on,  or  Josiah.  Another  point 
of  interest  in  the  legend  is  the  superscription  in  Cod. 
Chisianus  of  the  LxX.  (from  Origen's  Tetraplar,  and 
the  Syro-Hezaplar),  claiming  Habakknk  himself  as  the 
author  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  This  superscription 
runs,  "  From  the  prophecy  of  Habakknk,  the  son  of 
Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi."  The  reference  to  the 
prophet's  tribe  has  attracted  special  attention,  in  view 
of  the  prescription  in  chap.  ui.  19:  ''To  the  chief 
musician  upon  my  stringed  mstruments."  It  has  been 
inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  that 
Habakknk  was  capacitated  for  taking  a  Levite's  part  in 
the  Temple  services.  This  inference,  however,  is  devoid 
of  substantial  basis.  It  is  possible  that  the  term 
iCgtnothay  is  a  dual  form,  not  the  piural  with  the  pos- 
sessive affix — ^a  "  double-stringed  instrument,"  not  "  my 
stringed  instruments."  And  whatever  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  King  Hezekiah  prescribes  the  same  lituigical 
use  at  the  end  of  his  psalm  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  (Heb. 
n'riaggen  n'ginSthayt  Autnorised  Yersion, "  We  will  sing 
my  songs  to  the  stringed  instruments.")  But  Hezekiah 
was  not  a  Levite.  Why  must  Habakknk  have  been  one  P 
In  fact,  the  passage  (chap.  iii.  19)  proves  nothing  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  prophet's  tribe.  The  super- 
scription to  "  Bel  and  the  Dn^on  "  must  be  jndgea  on 
its  own  merits;  and  it  merdy  shows  that  a  Jewish 
tradition  of  early  date  made  "Joshua"  the  name  of 
Habakkuk's  father,  and  Levi  his  tribe. 

Later  and  less  respectable  traditions  appear  in  the 
Rabbinic  writings.  Such  is  the  legend  that  Habakknk 
was  the  watchman  set  by  Isaiah  to  observe  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon,  a  legend  based  on  a  combination 
of  Isa.  xxi.  16  and  chap.  ii.  1.  Such,  too,  is  the  tradi- 
tion repeated  by  Abarbanel,  that  the  prophet  was  that 
son  of  a  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  restored  to 
life  (2  Kings  iv.).  EtymolM^  has  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  become  the  parent  of  an  absurd  myth.  The 
name  Habakknk  is  connected  by  derivation  with  the 
verb  ehdbak,  "  to  embrace."  In  2  Kings  iv.  16  occur 
the  words  "  thou  shalt  embrace  {ehdhak)  a  son."  This 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  tradition.    In  this  con. 


nection  we  remark  that  there  is  no  reason  to  give  the 
name  "  Habi^uk  "  any  symbolical  meaning  wnatever. 
It  was  probably  the  name  which  the  prophet  bore  from 
childhood,  not  an  official  or  ministerial  designation. 

n.  Oocasion  of  Writing. — ^Habakknk  is  sum- 
moned to  announce  Jehovah's  intention  of  punishing 
the  iniquities  which  prevail  among  his  compatriots. 
The  instruments  who  are  to  effect  tms  Divine  chastise- 
ment  are  the  armies  of  Chaldaea,  or  Babylonia  (chap.  i.  6). 
Their  invasion  shall  effect  a  catastrophe  of  strange  and 
incredible  extent :  men  "  shall  not  believe  it,  though  it 
be  told  them  "  (chap.  i.  5).  The  prophet  warns  his  com- 
patriots  that  this  chastisement  snail  come  "in  your 
days" — i.e.,  ere  the  present  generation  has  passed  away 
(chap.  i.  5).  Most  commentiitors  have  recognised  that  * 
the  denunciation  is  to  be  explained  by  the  events  which 
followed  the  great  battle  at  Garchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, B.C.  605.  This  battle  suddenly  brought  the 
chosen  nation  under  the  heel  of  the  Babylonian  con- 
queror, Nebuchadnezzar.  Jewi^  sympathy  had  been 
on  the  losing  side — ^that  of  the  !Egyptian  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  for  the  Jewish  king  Jehoiakim  was  the  nominee 
of  Egypt,  and  Jeremiah  had  vainly  tried  to  detach  his 
countrymen  from  the  cause  of  the  southern  empire.  It 
was  only  natural  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  victory  was 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  Judsea.  Jehoiakim  appa- 
rently  came  to  terms  with  the  conqueror,  and  was 
suffered  to  retain  his  throne  as  a  tributary  of  Babylon. 
Three  years  later  he  was  ill-advised  enough  to  renounce 
this  allegiance.  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  his  insub- 
ordinate dependent  by  the  agency  of  other  vassals,  the 
Syrians,  Moabites,  ana  Ammonites.  Judah  was  ravaged, 
and  a  period  of  great  misery  ensued.  Jehoiakim  fell^ 
perhaps  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects.  His  son 
and  successor,  Jehoiachin,  seems  to  have  contintfed  Ids 
unwise  policy  of  resistance.  Within  fourteen  weeks  of 
his  accession,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  came  up  and 
besieged  Jerusalem.  The  king  surrendered  himself 
and  his  family,  and  his  deposition  immediately  f oUo'^^ed. 
Nebuchadnezzar  now  sacked  Jerusalem.  "  And  he  car- 
ried out  thence  all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house  .  .  .  and  he- 
carried  away  all  Jerusalem,  and  fOl  the  princes,  and  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives, 
and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths :  none  remaiued  save 
the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land "  (2  Kinj^ 
xxiv.  13,  14).  It  is,  we  believe,  to  this  crowniuff  dis- 
aster that  Habakkuk's  sentence  points — "Behold  ye 
....  and  wonder  marvellously,  for  I  will  work  a  work 
in  your  days  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be 
toloyou "  (chap.  i.  5). 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  prophetic  sen- 
tence is  separated  in  point  of  time  from  its  completion. 
Those  commentators  who  repudiate  or  minimise  the- 
pretematnral  element  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
have   insisted   that    Habakkuk's    composition    must 
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have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish.  Critics  of  the  opposite  school  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, laboured  to  prove  that  Habakkuk  wrote  when 
no  Chaldsean  InTasion  was  expected,  placing  the 
pfophet's  date  even  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (B.C.  698 — 643).  In  this  behalf  it  is  argned  that 
chap.  i.  5  implies  that  the  prophet's  readers  were  alto- 
gether  unacquainted  with  the  Chaldseans,  and  would  be 
amazed  at  the  announcement  of  their  approach.  Thus 
Dr.  Pusey  writes : — **  In  that  he  speaks  of  that  invasion 
as  a  thing  incredible  to  those  to  wnom  he  was  speaking, 
he  must  have  prophesied  before  Babylon  became  inde- 
pendent by  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  B.C.  625.  For 
when  Babylon  had  displaced  Nineveh,  and  divided  the 
Empire  of  the  East  with  Media  and  Egrypt,  it  was  not  a 
thing  incredible."  This  argument  is,  however,  of  no 
real  vidue.  It  is  perfectly  allowable  to  interpret  chap, 
i.  5  as  we  have  done  above,  by  the  sequel  of  Nebnchad- 
nezzar's  invasion.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  overtook 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin  may  well  have  ap- 
peared incredible,  even  after  the  battle  of  Oarchemish. 

CcBteris  paribus,  the  phraseoloey  of  chap.  i.  6,  **  Lo, 
I  raise  up  the  GhaldaBans,"  womd  lead  ns  to  infer 
that  the  great  battle  had  not  yet  been  fought,  nor  the 
Chaldflean  king  installed  as  suzerain  of  Judeea.  And  this 
inference  has  certainly  nothing  opposed  to  it  but  the 
presumption  of  modem  critics  that  predictive  inspira- 
tion has  no  place  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that 
the  utterances  of  the  prophets  are  mere  vaticinia  post 
eventum.  On  the  other  hand,  common  sense  suggests 
that  the  detailed  account  of  Ghaldaean  manners  and 
morals  given  in  chap.  ii.  is  based  on  personal  experi- 
ence. %oth  writer  and  readers  would  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonians — their  wild  appear- 
ance, their  vast  success,  their  overweening  ambition, 
their  peculiar  vices.  (See  chap.  i.  7,  8 ;  ii.  5  ^e^.)  To 
admit  such  an  acquaintance  as  this  is  not  necessarily 
to  disparage  Habakkuk's  power  of  prediction.  No 
experience  of  such  a  kind  could  have  justified  an  ex- 
pectation of  the  astounding  catastropne  foretold  in 
<;hap.  i.  5  seq.  Before  Judsa  could  be  invaded  by  the 
Babvlonians,  Egypt,  the  suzerain  of  Jehoiakim,  had  to 
be  defeated.  And  who  could  have  foreseen  the  actual 
issue  of  the  battle  b^  the  Euphrates  ?  As  Dr.  Pusey 
ATgaea,  human  foresight  would  rather  have  predicted 
imother  Egyptian  mumph  at  Garchemish.  The 
balance  of  probability  certainly  inclined  on  the  side 
of  those  "prophets,  diviners,  dreamers,  enchanters, 
and  sorcerers  who  told  the  Jews,  "Ye  shaU  not 
.serve  the  king  of  Babylon  "  (Jer.  xxvii.  9).  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  we  may  place  Habakkuk's  date,  for  the 
jHkke  of  chap,  ii.,  in  a  period  when  the  Babylonian 
invasion  was  imminent,  and  the  character  of  the 
•eastom  empire  well  known  in  Judaea,  and  yet  in  no 
way  impugn  his  predictive  powers,  or  his  Divine  lega- 
tion. His  claim  to  be  a  "seer"  remains  unshaken, 
albeit  he  only  sees  into  a  future  not  far  distant. 

It  is  important  to  recognise  this  distinction,  be- 
cause (apart  from  the  detam  in  ehap.  ii.)  the  internal 
•evidence  seems  to  point  to  no  earlier  reign  than 
Jehoiakim's — i,e,,  to  a  date  not  more  than  five  years 
anterior  to  the  battle  of  Garchemish.  This  will  be 
^gathered  from  the  following  analysis : — 

(a)  The  prophecy  can  haraly  have  been  uttered  more 
than  thirty  years  before  the  catastrophe  predicted,  for 
chap.  i.  5  asserts  that  it  shall  occur  **  in  the  days  "  of  the 
present  generation.  This  inference  precludes  our 
assigning  the  prophecy  to  the  rei^  of  Manasseh,  which 
came  to  an  end  about  thirty-eight  years  before  the 
tbattle  of  Garchemish. 


{h)  The  successors  of  Manasseh  were  Amon  (B.C. 
643—641)  and  Josiah  (b.c.  641—610).  The  years  B.c. 
643 — 623  (from  the  accession  of  Amon  to  Josiah's 
Reformation)  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  distinct 
period,  a  period  of  fearful  religious  decadence.  To  such  an 
extent  did  false  worship  spread  during  these  years,  that 
tlie  female  devotees  of  tne  a^sherah  (Authorised  Version, 
"grove")  set  up  their  obscene  rites  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  itself.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  4 — 7.)  Josiah,  m 
B.C.  623,  had  to  purge  the  temple  of  the  a*8herah,  and 
of  vessels  made  for  Baal.  Even  by  those  who  retained 
the  knowledge  of  God,  Moloch  was  often  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Jehovah  (Zeph.  i  5).  Now  had 
Habakkuk  written  in  this  period,  surely  he  would,  like 
Zephaniah,  have  included  this  fearful  prevalence  of 
idc^try  among  the  national  sins  which  called  for  God*s 
chastisement  (chap,  i  1—4).  At  any  rate,  he  could 
hardly  with  consistency  ignore  these  sins  at  home,  and 
yet  denounce  Ghaldsan  idol- worship  abroad  (chap.  ii. 
18,  19).  Still  less  appropriate  would  be  an  appeal  to 
Jehov^'s  presence  "  in  lus  holy  Temple  "  (chap,  ii  20). 
Nor  would  sudi  a  season  be  suitable  for  the  compo. 
sition  of  a  hymn  expressly  designed  for  public  liturgical 
performance ;  see  cnap.  iii  1, 19. 

(c)  Neither  can  we  find  a  suitable  place  for  Hab. 

akkuk's  ministry  in  the  latter  part  of  Josiah's  reign 

'(B.C.  623 — 610).      The  sweeping  reformation  of  tms 

king's  eighteenth  year  is  not  likely  to  have  left  behind 
it  social  disorders  such  as  Sahakrnk  complains  of  in 
chapter  i.  A  king  who  could  put  away  *'  workers  with 
familiar  spirits,  and  wizards,  and  the  images  and  the 
idols,  and  all  the  abominations  that  were  spied  in  the 
land  of  Israel,"  would  surely  not  have  spar^  the  class, 
oppression  and  judicial  maladministiation  described  in 
chap.  i.  2—4.  I^rophecies  there  certainly  were  at  this 
time  of  a  Divine  chastisement  on  Jerusalem  for  the 
sins  of  the  former  generation  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  27 
with  2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  23  seq,).  But  we  Imow  of  no 
denundation  of  iniquities  stdl  existent.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  disorders  of  the  pre- 
ceding  period  survived  Josiah's  Reformation. 

(d)  Tnis  brings  us  to  610,  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  Jehoahaz  ana  Jehoiakim.  The  former  reigned  op- 
pressively  three  months,  and  was  deposed  by  Pharaon- 
Necho  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Eliakim,  whose  name 
was  changed  to  Jehoiakim.  Bad  as  both  these  kings 
were,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  undone  Josiah's  work 
of  ecclesiastical  refonn.  The  worship  of  Jehovah 
continued.  A  hymn  for  public  performance  in  the 
Temple  would  not  now  be  an  anomaly  as  in  the  reign  of 
Amon.  On  the  other  hand,  oppression  and  maladminis- 
tration prevailed,  such  as  Habakkuk  deplores.  Jehoi- 
akim's  "  eyes  and  heart  were  only  for  covetousness,  and 
for  to  shed  innocent  blood,  and  for  oppression  and 
violence  to  do  it "  (Jer.  xxii.  17).  Under  such  a  ruler 
the  state  of  society  would  necessarily  be  such  as  is  de- 
picted in  chap.  i.  1 — 4.  The  minute  account  of  the 
UhaldflBans  (chap.  iL)  is  also  suitable  enough  in  this 
reign.  In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Jews  were  probably 
less  perfectly  acquainted  with  Babylonian  habits. 

The  only  plausible  argument  against  this  theory  of 
date  is  one  that  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  has  been 
argued  from  a  comparison  of  chap.  ii.  20,  Zeph.  i.  7, 
that  Habakkuk  is  quoted  by  Zephaniah,  and  the  latter 
we  know  wrote  in  Josiah's  reign.  The  similarity  of 
diction  in  these  two  passages  is  certainly  remarkable. 
It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  prove  that  one  prophet  quoted 
the  other,  for  the  phrase  "  hush  at  the  presence  of " 
(has  mipp'neif)  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  But  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  proof  that  Habakkuk  did  not  borrow 
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the  phrase  from  Zephaniah,  rather  than  Zephaniah 
from  Habakkuk.  The  former  explanation  is  quite  as 
admissible  as  the  latter,  althongh  Zephaniah  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  dependent  on  earlier  sources  than  Habakkuk.  A 
close  resemblance  may  be  detected  also  between  Hab.  i. 
8  and  Jer.  iv.  13.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  any  citation,  and  the  question  of 
date  is  not  affected.  We  conclude,  on  the  grounds 
specified  above,  that  Habakkuk's  prophecy  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Jehoialdm,  not  more  than  nve  years  at 
most  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish — how  much 
nearer  that  great  event  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

in.  Contents.— The  book  of  Habakkuk  falls  into 
four  main  divisions  (a)  chap.  i.  1 — 11 ;  (6)  chap.  i.  12 
to  ii.  20;  (c)  chap.  iiL  1 — 15;  (d)  chap.  iii.  16 — 19. 
The  contents  of  these  divisions  may  be  thus  analysed : — 

(a)  While  the  prophet  deplores  the  anarchy,  oppres- 
sion, and  social  disorder  which  prevail  among  his 
countrymen  (chap.  i.  1—4),  Jehovah  announces  that 
the  Ohaldseans  are  commissioned  to  execute  a  chastise, 
ment  of  fearful  severity  (chap.  i.  5).  The  appearance, 
character,  and  operations  of  these  invaders  are  described 
(chap.  i.  6 — 11). 

(6)  Habakkuk  expostulates  with  Grod.  The  sins  of 
his  countrymen  are  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  god. 
less  arrogance  of  the  Ghaldeeans.  Is  the  sacred  people 
to  be  exterminated  by  such  a  race  as  thisP  (chap.  L 
12 — 17).  After  patient  waiting,  he  receives  Jehovah's 
answer.  The  judgment  is  yet  to  be  develoned.  -  Final 
triumph  is  not  for  the  proud  godless  invader,  but  for 
him  who  waits  on  Jehovah  in  faith  (chap.  ii.  1—4). 
The  sins  of  the  Ghaldseans  are  denounced  —  viz., 
drunkenness,  greed,  cruelty,  insatiable  ambition,  and 
degraded  idola^.  Justice  demands  their  punishment. 
Jehovah  is  in  ^s  holy  temple;  let  the  world  await 
His  sentence  in  silence  (chap.  ii.  5—20). 

(e)  In  a  poem  of  great  power  and  beauty  (cha^.  iii. 
1 — 15),  Habakkuk  describes  the  Divine  interposition. 
God  shall  reveal  Himself  as  He  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  and  liie  Judges.  The  nations  shaU  tremble 
as  they  see  ike  woAa  of  His  creation— mountains, 
rivers,  seas,  yea,  sun  and  moon  in  their  courses — all 
acknowledging  His  awful  presence. 

(cQ  The  prophet  reverts  to  the  earlier  revelation,  and 
describes  his  own  emotion  at  the  prospect  of  the  im. 
^ndin^  invasion.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  anticipated 
calamities — ^war,  devastation,  and  famine — ^he  will  cling 
confidently  and  cheerfully  to  Jehovah  the  all-powerful 
(chap.  iiL  16—19). 

rv.  Character  and  style.— The  historical  im- 
portance of  HabaUaik's  composition  will  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  said  under  the  preceding  heading. 
Nahnm  concluded  the  Divine  sentences  against  Assyria ; 
Habakkuk  is  summoned  to  denounce  the  new  world- 


power,  whose  metropolis  is  Babylon.  Of  predictive 
power  we  had  a  remarkable  instance  in  Nanum:  the 
same  gift  is  claimed  by  Habakkuk,  and  illustrated 
scarcely  less  strikingly.  For  the  Christian,  however, 
the  permanent  value  of  this  com]position  lies,  not 
merely  in  this  obvious  stamp  of  inspiration,  but  in  its 
underlying  tone  of  deep  personal  faith.  It  is  this  that 
has  made  certain  texts  oi  Habakkuk  so  familiar  to  us. 
The  passage,  chap.  ii.  4  is  memorable  as  pressed  into 
service  in  those  Pauline  Epistles  which  were  written  to 
guard  the  infant  Church  af^ainst  Judaism.  It  received 
a  new  and  somewhat  fatal  sig^nificance  during  the  re- 
ligious struggles  of  the  sixteenth  oentui^.  But  for  tho 
sincere  disciple  of  Christ  it  still  retains  that  appro- 
priate application  which  is  given  it  in  Heb.  x.  37. 
"  Yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that  is  to  come  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith" — 
what  more  suggestive  motto  for  the  Church  oppressed 
by  the  powers  of  this  world,  or  for  the  individual  be- 
liever, beset  by  the  dark  hour  of  perplexity  and  doubt  ? 
Scarcely  less  familiar  is  that  grand  expression  of  confi- 
dence, amid  troubles,  with  which  the  Book  of  Habakkuk 
closes — chap.  iii.  17 — 19.  Persevering,  patient  faith ; 
this  is  the  principle  which  characterises  the  whole 
composition  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  which  still 
endears  it  to  the  Christian.  For  him  it«  value  lies 
mainly  in  its  practical  teaching — 

'*  To  learn  from  self  to  cease. 

Leave  all  things  to  a  Father*8  will, 
And  taste  before  Him  lying  still. 
E'en  in  affliction,  peace." 

With  respect  to  Habakkuk's  manner  of  writing,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  ahows  himself  master  of  two 
styles,  very  different  in  appearance.  In  the  first  two 
chapters,  he  writes  tersely — not  so  tersely  as  Nahum — 
more  so  than  Zephaniah.  This  part  of  the  book  is  of 
an  homiletic  character,  and  is  sententious,  rather  than 
picturesque.    Much  of  it  is  in  a  dialogue  form.    The 

Srophet  complains  or  expostulates:  Jehovah  answering, 
enounces  or  consoles.  Chapter  iii.,  on  the  other  hand, 
introduces  a  vision  of  IMvine  interposition,  framed  as  a 
lyrical  poem.  The  style  necessanly  changes  with  the 
subject.  Terseness  g^ves  place  to  florid  eloquence,  sen- 
tentious denunciation  to  an  exuberance  of  ornate  descrip- 
tion. Here  Habakkuk  is  seen  at  his  best.  He  is  not 
strictly  an  original  poet,  for  much  of  the  diction  is  based 
on  earlier  compositions.  To  Dent,  xxxii,  Judges  v.,  Ps. 
Ixviii  he  owes  the  same  kind  of  debt  that  Lucretiua 
owes  to  Euripides  and  Empedocles.  The  result  of  the 
adaptation  is  a  piece  almost  unrivalled  for  sublimity 
and  vigour.  This  transition,  from  rhetorical  prose  to 
poetry,  might  be  illustrated  from  tho  works  of  nume- 
rous authors,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  theories 
that  Habakkuk  wrote  <^p.  iii.  at  a  later  period,  or  that 
it  was  written  by  some  other  hand,  only  deserve  notice 
as  examples  of  hypercritical  eccentricity. 
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CHAPTER  1.— (1)  The  burden  which 
Habakkuk  the  prophet  did  see. 

<2)  0  LoBD^  how  long  shall  I  cry,  and 
thou  wilt  not  hear !  even  cry  out  unto 
thee  of  violence,  and  thou  wilt  not  save ! 
(3)  Why  dost  thou  show  me  iniquity,  and 
cause  me  to  behold  grievance  ?  for  spoil- 
ing and  violence  are  before  me :  and 
there  are  that  raise  up  strife  and  conten- 
tion. <*)  Therefore  the  law  is  slacked, 
and  judgment  doth  never  go  forth :  for 
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the  "wicked  doth  compass  about  the 
righteous;  therefore  ^ wrong  judgment 
proceedeth. 

(5)  *  Behold  ye  among  the  heathen,  and 
regard,  and  wonder  marvellously  :  for  I 
will  work  a  work  in  your  days,  which  ye 
will  not  beUeve,  though  it  be  told  you. 
<^)  Tor,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that 
bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall 
march  through  the  ^  breadth  of  the  land, 
to  possess  the  dwellingplaces  that  are 


(1—^)  Habakkuk  complains  of  the  apparent  trinmpli 
of  wickedness  among  his  countrymen. 

(1)  The  prophet.— This  title  (han-ndbi)  is  applied 
only  to  Habakkuk,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah.  In  the 
later  historical  books  it  is  used  to  desienate  the  mem- 
bers of  those  prophetical  collies  whicn  were  founded 
by  Samuel,  and  kept  up,  at  all  events,  till  the  time  of 
Elisha.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  these  three  minor 
prophets  it  has  a  similar  force,  or  merely,  as  in  the 
Pentateuch,  indicates  a  chosen  minister  whom  Grod  in- 
spires to  reveal  His  will.  On  the  term  burden,  or  sen- 
tence, see  Isa.  xiii.  1. 

(2)  Even  cry  out.— The  latter  half  of  the  verse  is 
best  rendered  "  Even  cry  unto  thee  *  Violence  !  *  and 
thou  wilt  not  save,*'  The  single  word  "violence!" 
{chdmds)  occurs  elsewhere,  as  an  appeal  for  assistance, 
used  as  we  use  the  crj  "  murder ! "  "  fire !  '*  &c.,  among 
ourselves.     (See  Jer.  xx.  8,  Job  xiz.  7.) 

(3)  Why  dost  thou  shew  me  iniquity?  .  .  . 
— ^Better,  Why  dost  thou  show  me  distress  and  looh 
upon  grievance ;  oppression  and  violence  are  before 
me ;  and  there  is  strife,  and  contention  exalts  itself*' 
The  question,  "  Why  dost  thou  .  .  .  look  upon  griev- 
ance ?  "  is  illustrated  by  verse  13,  **  Thou  art  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil."  Grievance,  or  "trouble 
wilfuQy  caused."  Heb.  dmdl,  associated  again  with 
dven,  a  term  of  similar  import,  in  Ps.  x.  7 ;  Iv.  11. 

{*)  The  law — ^the  Mosaic  tdrdh — ^which  ought  to  be 
a  bond  of  security  and  social  welfare  is  "  slacked  "  or 
**  paralyzed ;"  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to  do  its  work 
"  Judgment "  {mishpdt,  i.e.,  "  redress  of  evils  ")  "  doth 
never  go  forth,"  for  the  wicked  have  hemmed  the 
righteous  in ;  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  judicial  sen- 
tences, save  such  as  favour  the  wicked. 

(6—11)  Jehovah's  answer  to  Habakkuk's  complaint. 
These  disorders  are  to  be  punished  by  an  invasion 
of  Chaldteans.  The  appearance,  character,  and  opera- 
tions of  these  invaders  are  described. 

(5)  Among  the  heathen. — ^These  words  are  em- 
phatic. They  imply — Jehovah  will  no  longer  manifest 
Himself  among  His  chosen  people,  but  among  the 
Gentiles.  Let  them  look  abroad,  and  they  shiul  see 
Him  usin^  thft  Ohaldsans  as  His  instrument  for  their 
own  cliastisement.  They  are  to  "  wonder,"  not  at  God's 
choice  of  an  agent,  but  at  the  consequences  of  the  visita- 


tion, which  resulted  in  the  sack  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
deportation  of  10,000  captives ;  a  work  which  the  Jews 
might  well  not  have  credited,  though  it  were  told  them. 
The  words  "among  the  heathen"  (baa-goyim)  were, 
probably,  misread  by  the  LXX.  translators  bog'dim. 
Hence  the  translation,  Karatppoyrircd,  "ye  despisers." 
In  Acts  xiii.  41  St  Paul  is  represented  as  citing  the 
verse  in  its  LXX.  form,  as  a  warning  to  his  Jewisli 
hearers  at  Antioch.  This  citation,  of  course,  gives  no 
authority  whatever  to  the  variant.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  actually  quote  the  Hebrew  form 
of  the  verse,  which  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  than  the  other.  (Comp.  Acts  xiii.  42, 
46  seq.).  That  St.  Luke  should  substitute  the  Greek 
variant  is  intelligible  enough. 

(9)  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans— ^.e.,  I  am  bring- 
ing up  the  Chaldsean  or  Babylonian  armies  into  Judaea. 
The  phrase  implies  that  the  Chaldsans  were  not  yet  in 
JudsBEi,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  find  an  allusion  to 
the  recent  rise  of  the  Chaldsean  nation.  We  notice 
this  point  because  an  ethnological  theory  (now  generally 
abandoned)  has  regarded  the  Chaldseans  of  the  pro- 
phetic period  as  raised  to  national  existence  only  a 
little  time  before  the  date  of  Habakkuk  It  was 
supposed  that  they  were  a  race  distinct  from  the 
Chaldseans  of  earlier  Scripture;  beiuK*  in  fact,  an 
association  of  northern  hordes  who  had  but  recently 

Penetrated  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley.  Hab.  i.  6  and 
sa.  xxiii.  13  were  therefore  interpreted  as  illustrating 
the  fact  that  these  new  nationalities  "were  on  a  sudden 
'  raised  up,'  elevated  from  their  low  estate  of  Assyrian 
colonists,  to  be  the  conquering  people  which  they  be- 
came under  Nebuchadnezzar."  The  confutation  of 
this  theory  may  be  found  in  Rawlinson's  Aneieni 
Monarchies,  i.  57,  59.  It  appears  that  Babylon  was 
peopled  at  this  time,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
with  hordes  of  Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Sclaves, 
but  with  a  mixed  population,  in  which  the  old  Chal- 
dsean  and  Assyrian  elements  preponderated.  The 
Chaldteans  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  were,  in  fact, 
as  legitimate  descendants  of  the  people  of  Nimrod's 
empire  as  we  are  of  the  Saxons.  Certainly,  the 
rapidity  with  which  Babylon  rose  from  the  position 
of  an  Assyrian  colony  to  that  of  ruler  of  Asia  was 
marvellous.  But  the  work  which  is  to  make  the  Jews 
wonder  is  not  God's  choice  of  an  agent,  but  that 
agent's  proceeding;  not  the  elevation  of  one  G^tile 
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oftlie  CfuMxans. 


mot  theirs.  ^^They  are  terrible  and 
•dreadful:  ^ their  judgment  and  their 
dignity  shall  proceed  of  themselves. 
(^)  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the 
leopards,  and  are  more  ^fierce  than  the 
•evening  wolyes:  a^d  their  horBemen 
shall  spread  themselves,  and  their  horse- 
men shall  come  from  far ;  they  shall  fly 
as  the  eagle  tJuit  hasteth  to  eat.  <^)They 
shall  come  aU  for  violence :  *  *  their 
faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east  wind, 
and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  as 


1  Or,  from  them 
ahall  proceed  the 
judgment  o/theec^ 
ana  the  eapticitjf 
o/theee, 

i  Heb.,  eharp, 

a  Zei>h.&& 

»  Or,  the  ettmiing 
up  cf  their  /uceM, 
Ac^  or,  their 
facee  ehhU  look 
towardtheetuL 

4  Heb.,  the  oppo- 
ettion  of  iKeir 
faeee  toward  the 


6  Heb..  rock 


the  sand.  ^^)  And  they  shall  scofP  at 
the  kings,  and  the  princes  shall  be  a 
scorn  unto  them :  they  shall  deride 
every  strong  hold ;  for  they  shall  heap 
dust,  and  take  it.  (^)Then  shall  his 
mind  change,  and  he  shall  pass  over,  and 
offend,  imputing  this  his  power  unto  his 
god. 

^^^Art  thou  not  from  everlasting,  O 
Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy  One?  we  shall 
not  die.  O  Lobd,  thou  hast  ordained 
them  for  judgment;   and,  O  *^ mighty 


power  in  the  place  of  another,  but  the  attack  which 
that  new  power  is  to  make  upon  the  sacred  citj. 

Bitter  and  hasty. — ^Better,  iieree  and  impetuous. 
The  association  of  these  two  epithets,  mar  and  nirnhdry 
is  the  more  forcible,  because  of  their  similarity  in 
sound.  With  respect  to  the  whole  passage  6--11, 
Kleinert  well  remarks,  "The  present  passage  is  the 
locua  claesiciM  for  the  characteristics  ox  this  warlike 
people,  just  as  Isa.  v.  26  eeq,  is  for  the  characteristics 
of  the  Assyrians." 

(7)  TheiP  judgment  .  .  .—Their  "  judgment " 
means  their  claim  to  adjudge  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
It  proceeds  from  "  themselves,"  as  irresponsible,  recog- 
nising no  Supreme  Being  as  the  source  of  justice. 

Their  dignity,  in  like  manner,  proceeds  from 
"  themselTes,"  because  self -sustained,  unsanctioned  by 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

(8)  Are  more  fierce.— Better,  are  sharper.  This 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb.  The  ideas  intended 
are  those  of  activity  and  ferocity,  both  prompted  by 
hunger.  The  evening  wolf  coming  out  of  his  lair  to 
find  prey  is  elsewhere  an  illustration  of  rayenous 
greediness.  (See  Zeph.  iiL  3  and  Ps.  lis.  7).  In  Jer. 
V.  6  Grod's  punishment  is  likened  to  "  a  wolf  of  the 
evening,**  "  a  lion  out  of  the  forest."  Jer.  iv.  13  "  his 
chariots  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind ;  his  horses  are  swifter 
than  eagles,"  is  similar  to  chap.  i.  8,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  regard  it  either  as  its  original  or  its  echo.  Both 
passages  are  to  some  extent  based  on  2  Sam.  i.  23. 

(9)  Their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east 
wind. — Literally,  if  we  could  accept  this  interprets, 
tion,  the  eagerness  of  their  faces  ts  eastward.  The 
passage,  however,  is  beset  with  philological  diffi- 
culties.  If  the  word  Icddimdh  could  be  translated 
"east  wind,"  the  invading  Chaldman  host  would  be 
compared  to  a  blast  from  the  east,  passing  over  the 
land,  and  leaving  it  scorched  and  blighted.  The  cap- 
tives ("captivity,"  Authorised  Version)  whom  the 
invader  carries  off  would  then  be  likened  to  the  cloud 
of  dust,  sand,  &c.,  which  accompanies  this  withering 
blast.  This  gives  a  eood  sense.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, according  to  all  analogy,  hddimdh  must  mean 
either  "  eastwards  "  or  "  forwards."  The  meaning  of 
m'gammaih  (used  here  only)  is  probably  either 
"  crowd  "  or  "  eager  desire."  Two  plausible  renderings 
are  thus  presented  for  our  choice — "  There  is  a  crowd 
of  their  faces  pressing  f orwtmis ;"  "  Their  faces  turn 
esfferlv  forwards."  i^r  other  inteT]^retation8,  we  must 
refer  the  Hebrew  student  to  the  critical  commentaries. 

(10)  Elings  and  princes  are  deposed  or  enthroned 
at  the  invader's  pleasure.  Thus  iNebuchadnezzar  set 
Jehoiakim  as  a  tributary  sovereign  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  and  three  years  later  deposed  his  son  and 
Boccessor  Jehoiachin,  and  made  Zedekiah  king. 


For  they  shall  heap  dust,  and  take  it.— This 
means  that  thev  shall  besiege  and  carry  all  strongholds 
b^  means  of  the  mounds  of  earth  commonly  lued  in 
sieges.  These  mounds  were  employed  either  to  place 
the  besieger  on  a  level  with  the  besieged,  and  so  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  siege  enmies,  or  to  form  an 
inclined  plane,  up  which  the  besieger  might  march  his 
men,  ana  so  take  the  place  by  escalade.  We  find  they 
were  used  by  the  Eg^tians  (Ezek.  xviL  17)  and  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings  xiz.  32),  as  well  as  by  the  Baby, 
lonians  (Jer.  vi.  6,  and  passim).  They  are  mentioned 
as  emploved  by  the  Spartan  long  Archidamus  in  the 
celebrated  siege  of  PlatsBa  in  B.c.  429  (Thncydides, 
lib.  ii.).  In  the  present  passage  the  term  "dust"  is 
used  (43  indicate  these  mounds  of  earth,  as  expressing 
the  contemptuous  ease  with  which  the  invader  effects 
his  capture  of  strongholds. 

(11)  Then  shall  his  mind  change  .... 
— Better,  Then  he  sweeps  6y  like  a  wind  and  passes. 
But  he  is  guilty,  Tnaking  this  his  strength  his  god.  By 
an  abrupt  transition  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  diverui 
our  attention  from  the  human  view  of  the  world-con- 
queror  to  his  appearance  in  God's  sight.  Men  only  see 
an  irresistible  force  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
like  a  whirlwind ;  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  nothing 
but  devastation  and  ruin  to  testify  to  its  visit.  And 
men  are  dazzled  by  this  mighty  display  of  power.  But, 
even  as  Daniel  at  Belsha^r's  feast,  Habakkuk  pro- 
nounces  the  oppressor's  doom  in  the  very  hour  of 
triumph.  The  description  of  the  irresistible  invader 
drops  into  the  sudden  depths  of  anti-dimax,  "  But  he 
is  (counted)  guilty."  His  guilt  consists  just  in  what  men 
deem  so  glorious,  in  his  self-reliant  irresponsible  pur- 
suit of  grandeur.  The  brute  force  of  armaments  is  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Ghaldsean.  His  sword  and  spear 
are,  as  it  were,  his  idols.  (Comp.  verse  16.)  Croa,  in 
whose  hands  his  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  his  ways, 
has  he  not  glorified.  (Comp.  Dan.  y.  23.)  Therefore 
tliat  Grod  shall  brin^  on  him  ruin  and  ignominy,  and 
the  very  nations  which  have  marvelled  at  his  prowess 
shall  taunt  and  contemn  him  (chap.  ii.  6).  Here,  then, 
is  the  key-note  of  so  much  of  the  second  canto  (chap, 
i.  12  to  ii.  fin.)  as  relates  to  the  downfall  of  the  invader. 

(12—17)  Though  sore  perplexed,  Habakkuk  feels  sure 
that  the  Gk)d  wnom  this  swag^erinff  conqueror  has  in- 
sulted will  at  last  vindicate  Himself. 

(12)  We  shall  not  die— t.e.,  God's  people  may 
suffer,  but  shall  not  be  obliterated,  shall  not  be  "  given 
over  unto  death."  The  rest  of  the  verse  runs  literally, 
Jehovah,  for  judgment  hast  Thou  ompoinled  him,  and 
0  Bock,  for  chastisement  hast  Thou  founded  him, 
"  Him,"  means,  of  course,,  the  OhaldaEam  invader,  whom 
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of  the  Ministers  of  Yengeanos^ 


Gk>d,  thou  hast  ^established  them  for 
correction.  (^>  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look 
on  ^iniquity :  wherefore  lookest  thou 
upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and 
boldest  thy  tongue  when  the  wicked  de- 
voureth  the  man  that  is  more  righteous 
than  he  ?  ^^*)  And  makest  men  as  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  as  the  ^creeping  things, 
that  have  no  ruler  over  them  ?  ^^*)  They 
take  up  all  of  them  with  the  angle,  they 
catch  them  in  their  net,  and  gather  them 
in  their  *drag:  therefore  tiiey  rejoice 
and  are  glad.  (^^)  Therefore  they  sacri- 
fice unto  their  net,  and  bum  incense 
unto  their  drag ;  because  by  them  their 
portion  is  fat,  and  their  meat  ^ plenteous. 


1  Heb.,/oiaul0d. 
3  Or.  grievoMce^ 
3  Or,  moving, 
A  Or,  JlM  net. 
5  Or,  daintv. 
0  Heb.,/at. 
a  lUL  91. 8. 

7  Heb.,    fenced 
place, 

8  Or,  in  me. 

9  Or.  when  I  am 
argued  leUh. 


0  He)).,  upon  tnj/ 
reproof,  or,  at. 
gning. 


b  Heb.  la  S7. 


(^^^  Shall  they  therefore  empty  their  net^ 
and  not  spare  continually  to  slay  the 
nations  9 

CHAPTEE  n.— (1)  I  will  -stand  upon 
my  watch,  and  set  me  upon  the  ^  tower, 
and  will  watch  to  see  what  he  will  say 
^unto  me,  and  what  I  shall  answer 
®°when  I  am  reproved.  ^^^  And  the  Lord 
answered  me,  and  said,  Write  the  vision,, 
and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he 
may  run  that  readeth  it.  <3)  For  the 
vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but 
at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie  : 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because  it 
will  *  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry. 

W  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up 


Habakknk  regards  as  raised  up  only  to  be  Grod's  instru- 
ment of  correction.  The  term  **  Bock  '*  has  been  para- 
phrased in  the  Authorised  Version.  Used  absolutely, 
it  occurs  as  a  Divine  title  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  Generally 
it  is  qualified  in  some  way,  as  "  my  rock,"  "  our  rock, 
•*  rock  of  salvation^**  &c. 

<13)  The  prophet's  confidence  is  tempered,  however, 
wilh  anxious  lear.  Whj  does  not  God  show  plainly 
that  He  authorises  this  visitation  P  The  triumph  of  this 
godless  invader  appears  to  impugn  God's  majesty. 

(10)  The  prophet  has  already  stated  that  the  Clialdflean 
deifies  his  own  military  prowess.  Of  this  statement  the 
present  verse  is  an  expansion.  Weapons  of  war  may 
nave  been  literally  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians. 
Similarly,  the  Sarmatians  offered  yearly  sacrifices  to  a 
sword,  as  the  emblem  of  their  god  of  war  (Clem.  Alex. 
Protrept  64).  The  Bomans  also  sacrificed  to  their 
eaffles.  But  probably  the  language  is  metaphorical, 
and  we  need  not  seek  a  closer  mustration  than  that  of 
Dr.  Pusey, — **  So  the  Times  said  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  late  war,  'The  French  almost  worshipped  the 
mitnuUeuse  as  a  goddess.'  'They  idolised,  it  would 
say,  their  invention,  as  if  it  could  do  what  God  alone 
could.' " 

(17)  Shall  they  therefore  empty  their  net 
.  .  .  . — ^Literally,  Shall  he  therefore  emnty  his  net  ? 
i.e..  Shall  this  voracious  Chaldssan  plunderer  be 
allowed  to  consume  his  prey,  and  cast  in  his  emptied 
net  again  and  again  ? 

n. 

Habakkuk's  doubts  are  solved  by  the  Divine  response. 
Judgment  on  Babylon's  numerous  sins  is  indeea  pre- 
paring: meantime,  let  the  lighteons  wait  on  God  in 
faith. 

(1)  The  Tower.— The  practice  of  ascending  a  high 
place  to  secure  an  extensive  view  suggests  the  figure 
here.  (See  2  Kings  ix.  17;  2  Sam.  x^ii.  24.)  In  a  yet 
bolder  metaphor  Isaiah  represents  himself  as  appoint- 
ing a  watchman,  who  brings  reports  from  his  tower. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  Habakkuk  literally  betook 
himself  to  a  sohtary  height  to  wait  for  a  revelation. 
Balaam,  the  heathen  .soothsayer,  did*  so  (Num.  xxiii.  3), 
but  his  conduct  throws  no  light  on  the  customs  of 
the  Jewish  prophets. 

What  he  -will  say  onto  me.— Better,  what  He 


will  say  in  me,  and  what  answer  I  shall  m/oke  to  my 
complaint :  i,e,,  of  what  solution  of  the  perplexities  I  am 
deploring,  Jehovah  shall  make  me  the  mouthpiece. 

(2)  On  tables.— Better,  on  the  tables.  The  definite 
article  probably  indicates  certain  well-known  tables  on 
which  tne  prophets  wero  wont  to  inscribe  their  utter- 
ances  for  public  edification.  These  tables  may  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  Temple  (Calvin)  or  market-place 
(Luther  and  £iwald). 

That  he  may  run  that  readeth  it— i.e.,  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  inscribed  plainly  and  legibly,  so  that 
the  reacler  may  "  run  Ids  eye  "  qmcUy  Ihrough  it. 

(3)  For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed 
time  .  •  . — Better,  For  the  vision  is  to  have  its 
appointed  day,  and  it  pants  for  the  end,  and  it  shall 
not  distippoint,  Le.,  if  pants  for  the  day  of  com- 

Sletion,  which  shall  do  it  justice.    It  longs  to  fulfil  its 
estiny. 

It  will  not  tarry.— This  translation  is  unfortunate. 
The  prophet  has  just  said  that  it  wUl  tarry.  Neverthe- 
less, he  adds,  men  are  to  wait  for  it,  because  "  it  wiU 
surely  come,  and  shall  not  be  behindhand,"  seU,  on  its 
appomted  day.  This  and  verse  4  aro  welded  into  the 
Apostle's  exhortation  in  Heb.  x.  37.  The  citation  is  not 
from  the  Hebrow,  but  is  an  adaptation  of  the  equally 
familiar  LXX.  variant,  Urt  ipx^fityos  fi|ci  koH  ov  ftii 
XpoviffXi*  ih»  &iro<rr€(Ai}Tai  ohK  ci^SoKc?  ^  ^vj(^  fiov  4y  avr^. 

(4)  Behold  his  soul  .  .  .  .—Better,  Behold 
his  soul  within  him  is  puffed  up,  it  is  not  upright.  The 
soul  of  the  Ghaldsaan  invader  is  inflated  with  pride, 
self-dependence  ousting  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of 
Grod.  It  is  thereforo  unsound  and  distorted.  Habakkuk 
leaves  the  inference  "and  theroforo  it  shall  die"  to  be 
imagined,  and  hastens  to  the  antithesis,  "But  the 
rignieous  man  shaXL  live  by  his  faith"  The  word  live 
is  emphatic  The  reward  promised  to  patient  waiting 
on  Grod  is  life — deliverance  from  destruction.  How  far 
the  promise  extends,  and  whether  it  includes  that  aspi- 
ration after  futuro  life  which  is  plainly  expressed  dv 
many  Hebrow  poets  and  prophets,  we  cannot  determine. 
The  student  must  be  cautioned  against  such  renderings 
as  "  he  that  is  righteous-by-faith  shall  live,"  or,  "  he 
that  is  justified-by-faich  shall  live,"  which  have  been 
suggested  bv  the  Pauline  quotations  Bom.  i.  17,  Gal. 
iii.  ll.  If  uie  adjective  could  be  taken  in  this  close 
collocation  with  the  substantive,  "  he  that  ib  consistent 
in-his-oonfidence  shall  live  "  would  be  the  only  possible 
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that  he  must  Wait  by  Faitit, 


is  not  upright  in  him :  but  the  'just  shall 
live  by  his  faith.  <*>  ^  Yea  also,  because 
he  transgresseth  by  wine,  heis^  pioud 
man,  neither  keepeth  at  home,  who  en- 
lar^th  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is  as  death, 
and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  gathereth 
unto  him  all  nations,  and  heapeth  untp 
him  all  people : 

<^>  Shall  not  all  these  take  up  a  parable 
against  him,  and  a  taunting  proverb 
against  him,  and  say,  ^  Woe  to  him  that 
increaseth  OuU  which  is  not  his!  how 
long?  and  to  him  that  ladeth  himself 
wii£  thick  day  !  <^)  Shall  they  not  rise 
up  suddenly  that  shaU  bite  thee,  and 
awake  that  shall  vex  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  for  booties  unto  them?  <®)  Because 
thou  hast  spoiled  many  nations,  all  the 


a  Johns,  as;  Rom. 
1.  17 :  Gal.  8.  11 ; 
Heb.  la  W. 


1   Or,  Hofio  much 

IROVV* 

S  Or.  Ho,  Ae. 
S  Heb^  UooiM. 
b  Jer.  B.  II. 


4  Or,  o<aMth  an 
wU  gain. 

5  fleb^pal»o/tt« 


Or.»(e< 
ienmg. 


:ce,or«/o*- 


7     Or,    isttiMM 
fH^frinfff  n, 

eEzek.S4.0;  Nab. 
8.1. 


8  Heb,  Uoo^. 


remnant  of  the  people  shall  spoil  thee ; 
because  of  men's  ^  blood,  and  for  the 
violence  of  the  land,  of  the  city,  and  of 
all  that  dwell  therein. 

W  Woe  to  him  that  *  *coveteth  an  evil 
covetousness  to  his  house,  that  he  may 
set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  ^power  of  evil!  (^®)Thou 
hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by 
cutting  oS  many  people,  and  hast  sinned 
againd  thy  soul.  ^^^  For  the  stone  shall 
cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  •beam  out  of 
the  timber  shall  ^  answer  it. 

<^)  Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town 
with  « ®  blood,  and  stablisheth  a  city  by 
iniquity!  <^) Behold,  is  it  not  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  that  the  people  shall 
labour  in  the  very  fire,  and  the  people 


lenderiug.  Thus  whatever  force  we  assign  to  St.  Paul's 
citation,  here,  at  least,  the  words  have  no  doctrinal 
significance.  Their  ethical  importance  is,  however,  un- 
deniable.   (See  Introdaction  iv.) 

(6)  Yea,  also  .  •  •  .—Better,  Add,  too,  that 
wine  is  treacherous  (and  that)  he  is  a  braggart  and  eon- 
not  be  quiet,  whose  aippetite  is  large  cts  (cnat  of)  Hades, 
The  rest  of  the  verse  illustrates  this  last-named  cha- 
racteristic— restless,  rapacious  ambition.  Two  more 
charges  are  thus  added  to  the  gravamen  of  verse  4. 
Not  only  are  the  Ghaldseans  arrogant,  but  drunkards, 
and  insatiably  covetous.  The  former  charge  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  kind  of  proverb,  "  (It  ib  a  known  fact 
that)  wine  is  treacherous."  Perhaps  the  aphorisms  of 
Prov.  XX.  1  are  in  Habakkuk's  mind:  "Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong;'  drink  is  noisy."  The  other  charffe, 
that  of  rapaoity,  also  recalls  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
where  the  insatiable  appetite  of  death  and  Hades  is 
twice  described.  (See  Prov.  xxvii.  20;  xxx.  16.)  The 
char^  of  drunkenness  is  illustrated  in  Bawlinson, 
Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  504—^07. 

(0— w)  Xhe  destruction  of  the  Ghaldeeans  has  hitherto 
been  only  implied.  It  is  now  plainly  foretold  in  a 
denunciatory  song,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  invader's 
victims.  In  this  song  there  are  five  strophes,  of  three 
verses  each,  6—8;  9—11;  1^—14;  15—17;  18—20. 

(S-s)  Woe  on  the  reckless  rapacity  which  has  spared 
neither  life  nor  property. 

(0)  How  long  P-^.e.,  how  long  shall  this  continual 
annexation  be  witnessed  P 

That  ladeth  himself  with  thick  olay.—Better, 
Thai  acewmulates  to  himself  ^Mury,  So  the  Targum. 
The  rendering  **  thick  day "  originates  in  a  false  ety- 
mology of  tl^  word  abtet,  which  the  student  will  find 
in  Mshi's  Commentary.  For  the  true  derivation  see 
Fiirst's  Lexicon. 

(7)  Bite. — ^This  verb  ndshae  also  means  "  to  oppress 
with  usury,"  and  this  is  its  force  here.  Thy  turn  ^11 
eome,  and  men  shall  exact  usury  from  thee.  Similarly, 
the  verb  translated  "vex"  is,  literally,  to  shaJce  vio' 
lently,  in  allusion  to  a  creditor's  forcible  seizure  of  his 
debtor.  (Gomp.  Matt,  xviii.  28.)  The  prediction  of 
Habakkuk  2h  these  verses  was  fulfilled  by  the  rise  of 
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the  Medo-Persian  power,  and  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  the  forces  of  Cyrus,  cir.  B.C.  538. 

(^  Violence  of. — Sdl.,  violence  wreaked  on,  both 
here  and  in  verse  17. 

(»->ii)  'W'oe  on  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new 
dynasty  by  force  and  cunning. 

<9)  Woe  to  him  that  ooveteth  •  •  .—Better, 
TToe  to  him  who  accumulates  wicked  aain  for  his 
house,  who  sets  his  nest  on  high  to  save  himself  from 
the  hand  of  evil — i.e.,  who  gathers  spoil  from  the 
nations,  and  stows  it  away  in  an  impregiiable  treasure- 
house.  The  expression  sets  his  nest  on  high  finds 
more  than  sufficient  illustration  in  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Babylon  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
The  former  g^ves  837}  feet,  the  latter  300  feet,  as  the 
height  of  its  walls.  The  height  of  the  towers  waa, 
according  to  Ctesias,  420  feet.  There  were  250  of  these 
towers,  irreffululy  disposed,  to  guard  the  wedcer  parts 
of  the  walL  Tne  space  inclimed  by  these  colossal 
outworks  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  about  200 
square  miles. 

The  language  of  this  verse  recalls  Jeremiah's  rebuke 
of  Jehoianm  (Jer.  xxii.  13  seq,).  There,  however,  the 
sentence  is  on  individual  sin,  here  it  is  on  that  of  a 
nation  personified. 

(10)  And  hast  sinned  .  .  .—Literally,  and 
sinning  in  thy  soul.  All  the  time  the  Babylonian 
oppressor  was  plundering  these  peoples  he  was  in- 
volvinghis  souT  in  guilt.    (Comp.  chap,  i  11.) 

(11)  The  stone  snail  ory  out.— Every  stone  in 
those  giant  walls  reared  by  the  enforced  labour  of  cap- 
tives cries  aloud  to  accuse  the  Babylonian.  Every 
spar  out  of  the  woodwork  attests  the  charge. 

(12—14)  "W'oe  on  the  extension  of  Babylon  by  oppres- 
sion and  enforced  labour. 

W  In  the  very  fire  ...  for  very  vanity. 
The  preposition  is  the  same  in  both  clauses,  and  means 
"  for  an  equivalent  in."  The  sense  is  sufficiently  con- 
veyed if  we  render  "  labour  only  for  the  fire  .  .  . 
weary  themselves  aUfor  nothing.  The  same  expres- 
sions occur  in  Jeremiah's  denunciation  of  Babylon 
(chap.  li.  58).  Both  prophets  predict  that  Jehovah  shall 
render  all  this  compulsorv  service  fruitless.  Jeremiah 
adds  the  explanatory   clauses,   "the  broad  walls  of 
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of  the  iTwader. 


shall  weary  themselves  ^  for  very  vanity  ? 
<!*)  Tor  the  earth  shall  he  fiUed  « with  the 
"knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

(i^Woennto  him  that  giveth  his  neigh- 
bour drinky  that  pnttest  thy  bottle  to 
him,  and  makest  him  drunken  also,  that 
thou  mayest  look  on  their  nakedness ! 
(W)  Thou  art  filled  *with  shame  for  glorv: 
^  drink  thou  also,  and  let  thy  foreskin  oe 
uncovered :  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  right 
hand  shall  be  turned  unto  thee,  and 
shameful  spewing  shall  he  on  thy  glory, 
fi^)  For  the  violence  of  Lebanon  shall 
cover  thee,  and  the  spoil  of  beasts,  which 
made  them  afraid,  because  of  men's 
blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  land, 
of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  dwell  therein. 

(i8)What  profiteth  the  graven  image 


1  Or,  in  Minf 

9  Or,  bv  kaurwing 
the  oforv  of  the 
LORD. 

A  IMLII.O. 

8  Or.  mora  with 
thame  tikm  with 
glory. 

b  Jer.  SS.  91 

e  Jcr.  la  8.  H; 
Zech.ia9L 

4  Heb.,  the  ftuh- 
iontr  of  hia 
faAimi. 

rf  PI.IL4. 

5  Heb..  5««ffeM<  all 
the  tartk  before 
Mm. 

a  Or.  aewr^Ung  to 
variable  eonae, 
or,  tuMM,  ealted 
in  Heirrgw,  8ki- 
gionetk. 

7  HeK,  1kg  rnart, 
or,  thg  heartng. 

I S  Or,  frtaerte  oHve. 


that  the  maker  thereof  hath  graven  it ; 
the  molten  image,  and  a  'teacher  of  lies, 
that  ^the  maker  of  his  work  trusteth 
therein,  to  make  dumb  idols  ?  <^*)  Woe 
unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake ; 
to  the  dumb  stone.  Arise,  it  shall  teach ! 
Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the 
midst  of  it.  <*^)  But  'the  Lord  m  in  his 
holy  temple :  ^let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  him. 

CHAPTER  m.  —  (DA  prayer  of 
Habakkuk  the  prophet  ^pon  Shigionoth. 

W  0  Lord,  I  have  heard  ^thy  speech, 
and  was  afraid:  O  Lord,  ^revive  thy 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  make  known;  in 
wrath  remember  mercy. 


Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken,  and  her  high  gates 
shall  be  bnmed  with  firo." 

U^)  With  the  knowledge. — ^Better,  as  concerns 
ike  knowledge.  See  the  same  promise  in  Isa.  xi.  9.  It 
is  here  introduoedin  contrast  to  the  short-liyed  glory  of 
Babylon.  The  enslaved  nations  raised  the  Babylonian 
palaces  only  for  the  fire  to  destroy  them.  But 
Jehovah's  glory  shall  be  made  known  all  the  world 
over,  and  shall  not  be  effaced. 

(15—17)  Woe  on  the  cruel  invader  who  has  made  the 
world  drink  of  the  cup  of  wrath. 

(15, 10)  Woe  unto  him.— It  is  possible  that  wanton 
outrages  committed  by  the  debauctied  Babylonian  sol- 
diery in  the  hour  of  triumph  are  here  meant.  And 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of  drunkenness 
as  their  special  sin  in  verse  5.  But  we  much  prefer  to 
treat  the  language  as  figuratiye.  The  invader  has 
made  his  neignbours  druuc  the  cud  of  his  cruel  anger 
till  i^ej  have  reached  the  depths  ox  shameful  degprada- 
tion.  He,  too,  shaJl  drink  "  of  the  cup  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God"  (Uev.  xvi.  19;  see 
also  Ps.  Ixxvi,  8,  Jer.  zxv.  26,  Lam.  iv.  21) ;  and  then 
foul  shame,  as  of  a  man  stupefied  with  drink,  shall  take 
the  place  of  glory  and  digmty. 

flittest   thy  bottle. — It  is  possible  to  render, 

Iwurest  out  thy  wrcdh,  and  this  makes  the  metaphor 
ess  obscure. 

(17)  For  the  violence  of  Lebanon  •  •  •  .— 
Better,  For  the  violence  done  to  Lebanon  shaU  over- 
whelm thee,  and  the  destruction  of  the  beasts  which  it 
frightened  away.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  a  refrain 
taken  from  the  first  woe,  that  of  verse  8.  The  "  de- 
struction of  beasts  "  points,  we  think,  to  a  raid  on  the 
cattle  feeding  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  But  mor6 
than  this  is  probably  included  in  the  phrase  the  vio- 
lence done  to  Lebanon.  Habakkuk  probably  foresees 
how  the  invader  will  cut  down  the  cediff  forests  in 
Lebanon  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  Babylon.  (Gomp.  Isa. 
ziv.  7,  8.)  All  these  outrages  shall  in  due  time  be 
aven^^  on  himself.  Some  commentators,  however, 
explain  the  expression  as  a  bold  synecdoche,  Lebanon 
representing  the  Holy  Land  (of  which  it  was  the 
beauty),  or  even  the  Temple,  hoik  of  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar laid  waste. 


(18— *>)  Woe  on  him  who  neglects  Jehovah  to  worship 
dumb  idols  of  his  own  making. 

(18)  A  teacher  of  lies. — ^Not  the  false  prophet, 
but  the  idol  itself,  as  pointing  out  false  ways  m  oppo- 
sition  to  God,  the  teacner  of  truth. 

That  the  maker  .  .  . — ^Better,  thai  he  who 
frames  his  image  trusts  in  U,  so  as  to  make  dumb 
idols.  Dumb  nothings  is,  perhaps,  the  literal  transla- 
tion  of  e'lUim  ilTmfm,  and  the  words  are  chosen  for 
their  similarity  of  sound. 

(20)  But  the  Lord.— And  while  aU  this  false  wor- 
ship prevails,  the  true  WorM-ruler  abides,  and  His 
presence  is  in  His  temple  at  Jerusalem.  To  Him  the 
prophet's  eyes  are  now  turned.  He  ceases  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  invader,  and  finds  solace  in  the  glorious 
anticipations  of  the  lyrical  ode  (chap.  iii.  1 — 1^  which 
follows. 

in. 

(1—15)  A  hymn  describing  a  future  self -manifestation 
of  Jehovah  on  Israel's  behalf,  accompanied  by  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  early  history.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  this  beautiful  composition. 
We  will  only  observe  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
arrangement  in  verses,  and  that  the  poem  (except  in 
verses  7,  8, 18,  fin.)  consists  of  lines  each  containing 
exactly  three  words. 

(1)  Upon  Shigionoth.— This  term  points,  not  to 
the  contents  of  we  composition,  but  either  to  its 
metrical  structure  or  its  musical  setting.  See  on  the 
Inscription  of  Psalm  viL  Inasmuch  as  this  ode  is 
throughout  an  account  of  the  deliverance  anticipated 
by  prayerful  faith,  it  is  called  not  a  Psalm,  mizmor, 
but  a  Prayer,  VphiUdh. 

(8)  Thy  speech. — ^Better,  thy  rq^ort,  as  in  margin. 
The  tone  is  that  of  Ps.  xliv.  1,  "  We  have  heard  with 
our  ears  O  Gk>d!  our  fathers  have  told  us  .  .  ." 
Jehovah's  doings  at  the  beginning  of  the  years  are  well 
known ;  the  prophet  seeks  that  they  may  be  manifested 
again,  now  m  the  midst  of  the  years.  The  petition 
''  in  wrath  remember  mercy,"  is  explained  by  chap.  i. 
5  et  seq.  It  implies — ^thoufch  Thy  visitation  be  well  de- 
served, yet  mercifully  limit  its  duration,  as  on  former 
occasions. 
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the  Majesty  of  Ood, 


(^>  God  came  from  ^Teman,  and  the 
Holy  One  from  monnt  Paran.  Selah. 
His  glory  covered  the  heayens,  and  the 
earth  was  full  of  his  praise.  ^^^  And  his 
brightness  was  as  the  light;  he  had 
^homs  coming  out  of  his  hand :  and  there 
was  the  hiding  of  his  power,  <^^  Before 
him  went  the  pestilence,  and  ^burning 
coals  went  forth  at  his  feet.  ^^>  He  stood, 
and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations;  and  the 
everlasting  mountains  were  scattered, 
the  perpetual  hills  did  bow :  his  ways 


1  Or,  Ike  mnBth. 


t  Or,  Mokt  baaiM 
inU<tfhi»9ide, 


a  Or,  bwmbtff  dia- 

tOMU. 


4  Or.JlttioiKa. 


5  Or,  tmdier  oMe* 
tion,  or,  nm^. 


a  Or,  tfty  eJUnioCc 
were  «aiiiaM0ii  f 


7  Or,  Tkon  didtt 
clflAM  the  rtvars 
o/thseartk. 


are  everlasting.  (^)  I  saw  the  tents  of 
^Cushan  ^  in  alSiction :  and  the  curtains 
of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble. 
(^1  Was  the  Lord  displeased  aCTinst  the 
rivers?  «;a.  thine  £»ger  a^ST  the 
rivers  9  was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea, 
that  thou  didst  ride  upon  thine  horses 
and  *  thy  chariots  of  salvation  P  ^®>  Thy 
bow  was  made  quite  naked,  aceordmg  to 
the  oaths  of  the  tribes,  even  thy  word. 
Selah.  7  Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth 
with  rivers.  (^o)The  mountains  saw 
thee,  and  they  trembled :  the  overflow- 


(8-16)  Habakkok  describes  the  "Theophanj"  or  self- 
nuuLifestation  of  Jehovah,  which  is  to  introduce  the 
desired  deliverance.  The  Authorised  Yersion  has  un- 
fortunately rendered  all  the  verbs  in  this  section  in 
the  past  tense,  thus  obscuring  the  sense  of  the  poem. 
Thej  all  refer  to  a  scene  really  future,  but  brought  bj 
the  grasp  of  faith  into  the  immediate  present.  In  the 
Hebrew  some  of  these  verbs  are  in  tne  future  tense, 
others  in  the  past  used  with  the  force  of  a  present,  the 
•*  prophetic  perfect "  as  it  ib  sometimes  termed.  Such 
a  use  of  the  Hebrew  preterite  is  common  in  Biblical 
poetry,  notably  in  the  JBook  of  Psalms.  It  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  reproduce  in  English  the  slight  distinc 
tion  between  these  tenses.  While,  however,  his  eyes 
are  thus  fixed  on  a  future  deliverance,  the  basis  of  all 
Habakkuk's  anticipations  is  God's  doings  in  time  past ; 
the  chief  features  in  the  portraiture  are,  in  fact,  bor- 
rowed from  tiie  Books  of  Ijxodus  and  Judges. 

(8)  Qod  oame.— Bender  **Ood  shall  come  from 
Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran,  Selah, 
His  glory  covers  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  is  fuU 
of  Mis  praise,"  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  from  the 
south:  i.e.,  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  in  Dent,  zzzii., 
Judges  v.,  Ps.  Ixviii.  The  southern  country  is  here 
designated  as  "Teman,"  t.e.,  Edom  to  the  S.E.,  and 
"  Paran,"  the  mountainous  region  to  the  s.w.,  between 
Edom  and  E^^ypt 

(4)  And  his  DrightnesB  was  as  the  light.  .  .  . 
— Better,  And  a  brightness  shaU  there  be,  like  su/n- 
light,  and  rays  are  cU  His  side ;  and  there  [i,e,,  in  Uiis 
radiance]  is  the  tabernacle  of  His  power, 

(A)  Before  him  went  the  pestilence.  .  .  .— 
Better,  Before  Him  shall  go  the  plague,  and  burning 
pestilence  shall  go  forth  where  Me  sets  His  feet, 
iQeinert  remarks  tlutt  it  was  with  these  augela  of 
death  that  Jehovah  revealed  Himself  in  the  south,  and 
destroyed  the  armies  of  Sennacherib  (2  Ejngs  xix.  35). 

(0)  Me  stood,  and  measured  the  earth  .  .  . 
— ^Better,  He  has  taJcen  His  stand  and  measured  the 
earth.  He  has  looked  and  made  the  hecUhen  tremble ; 
and  the  primeval  mountains  are  broken  up,  the  an- 
cient hills  sink  down;  His  goings  are  as  of  old;  i,e,. 
His  proceedings  are  the  same  as  of  old  time,  when  He 
brought  up  Israel  from  !E^;ypt.  Grod  measures  or 
parcels  out  the  earth ;  and  the  usurping  invader  is  put 
to  confusion.  The  mountains  are  convulsed,  as  was 
Sinai  of  old.    (Gomp.  Judges  v.  5,  Fs.  Ixviii.  8.) 

C7)  "I  saw."— Better,  I  see.  Did  tremble.— 
Better,  are  trembling.  Probably  the  imagery  is 'still 
borrowed  from  the  Exodus  story,  the  nations  instanced 
being  the  borderers  on  the  Ued  Sea — viz^,  Onshan 


(Gush,  or  Ethiopia)  on  the  west,  and  IMUdian  on  the 
east  side.  A  plausible  theory,  however,  as  old  as  the 
Targum,  connects  this  verse  with  later  episodes  in 
Israel's  history.  "Gushan"  is  identified  with  that 
Mesopotamian  oppressor,  '*  Gushan-rishathaim,"  whom 
the  judge  Othniel  overcame.  (Judges  iiL  8 — 10). 
And  *' Midian"  is  inteipreted  by  Judges  vi.,  which 
records  how  Gideon  delivered  Israel  from  Midianite 
oppression.  Both  names  thus  become  typical  instances 
01  tyranny  subdued  by  Jehovah's  intervention.  We 
prefer  the  other  interpretation,  because  the  prophet's 
eye  is  still  fixed  apparently  on  the  earlier  history  (see 
verse  8,  et  seq,\  ana  a  reference  here  to  the  time  of  the 
Judges  woula  mar  the  climactic  symmetry  of  the  compo- 
sition. "  Gushan,"  however,  is  never  used  elsewhere  for 
"  Gush,"  thoueh  the  LXX.  understood  it  in  this  meaning. 
'\Gurtains  "  m  the  second  hemistich  is  merely  a  varia- 
tion on  "  tents  "  in  ihe  first.    (Gomp.  Soiur  of  Sol.  i.  5.) 

(B)  Was  the  Lord  displeased?— Better,  Is  it 
with  the  rivers  Jehovah  is  wroth?  Is  Thine  anger 
against  the  rivers  f  Is  Thy  uyrath  against  the  sea  f 
— that  Thou  (thus)  ridest  upon  Thy  horses,  that  Thy 
chariots  (thus  appear) /or  deliverance  f 

Of  salvation.— iBetter,  for  salvation,  or  for  de- 
liverance. The  allusion  is  obviously  to  Israel's  mira- 
culous passage  through  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 
The  "  horses  and  "  cnariots  "  which  are  here  the  sym- 
bols  of  Divine  might,  come  in  the  more  fittingly  in 
view  of  Exod.  xiv.  (see  verses  14  sea,),  where  Pharoah, 

Jursued  with  "horses  and  chariots,"  only  to  find 
ehovah  Himself  arrayed  against  him. 
(0)  fphy  bow  was  made  quite  naked.— Better, 
Thy  bow  shall  be  bared,  even  the  chastisements  sworn 
by  Thy  word,  Selah,  WUh  rivers  shaft  thou  cleave 
tne  earth,  GM's  chastisements,  which  are  compared  in 
Ps.  xxi.  12  to  arrows  fitted  to  the  string,  are  nere  re- 
presented as  a  bow  taken  out  of  the  case,  and  so  "  made 
naked,"  or  "  bared."  The  word  matteh,  "  rod,"  "  stem" 
(hence,  also,  '*  tribe  "),  used  to  denote  an  insbrument  of 
chastisement  in  Micah  vi.  9,  Isa.  xxx.  32,  here  apparently 
means  the  punishment,  or  chastisement,  of  neathen 
iniquities,  wmch  Grod  has  sworn  (see  Deut.  xxxii  40, 41) 
to  execute.  On  the  term  Selcih  see  Ps.  iii.  4  note. 
With  rivers  shalt  thou  cleave  the  earth,  i.e.,  the  rocks 
shall  send  forth  new  watercourses  at  Jehovah's  bidding, 
so  that  "rivers  run  in  the  dry  places."  (See  Exod. 
xviL  6 ;  Num.  xx.  11.) 

(10-18)  All  the  verbs  in  these  verses  are  mfsrendered 
as  regards  tense.    (See  note  on  &— 15.) 

(10)  The  mountains  saw  thee.— The  earthquake 
at  Sinai  and  the  dividing  of  the  Bed  Sea,  ike  waters  of 
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HABAKKUK,  III. 


The  Frophees  Unfailing  Trust 


ing  of  the  water  passed  by:  the  deep 
uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands 
on  high.  WThe  sun  and  moon  *  stood 
still  in  their  habitation :  ^  at  the  light 
of  thine  ^  arrows  they  went,  and  at  the 
shining  of  thy  glittering  spear.  (^>Thou 
didst  march  tli^ough  the  land  in  indig- 
nation, thou  didst  thresh  the  heathen  in 
anger.  W  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the 
salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for  salvation 
with  thine  anointed ;  thou  wonndedst  the 
head  out  of  the  house  of  the  wicked,  'by 
discovering  the  foundation  unto  the  neck. 
Selah.  <^^Thou  didst  strike  through 
with  his  staves  the  head  of  his  villages : 
they  ^came  out  as  a  whirlwind  to  scatter 
me :  their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the 
poor  secretly.  (^)Thou  didst  walk 
through  the  sea  with  thine  horses, 
through  the  ^  heap  of  great  waters. 


a  Josh,  la  i& 


1  Or,  thine  orroMw 
vaUeed  in  tke 
Ught^  Ac. 


b  Josh,  la  II. 

i*  Heb.,    nuMng 


8  Heb.,  «Mf«  Imh 


4  Or,  mud. 


5  Or,  etd  Man  in 


6  Heb..  He. 


csSanuttM;?!. 
1&S3. 


7  Hcb.,  negtnath. 


(^^)  When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled ; 
my  lips  quivered  at  tiie  voice :  rottenness 
entered  into  my  bones,  and  I  trembled 
in  myself,  that  I  might  rest  in  the  day 
of  trouble :  when  he  cometh  up  unto  the 
people,  he  will  ^invade  them  with  his 
troops. 

(1^  Although'  the  fig  tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shaU  finit  he  in  the 
vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  ^fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls: 
(W)  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lobd,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  (^^  The 
Lord  God  is  my  strength,  and  he  will 
make  my  feet  like '  hinds'/ee^,  and  he  will 
make  me  to  walk  upon  mine  high  places. 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  ^  stringed 
instruments. 


which  were  lifted  up  ''  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left "  of  Israel,  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  imagery,  however,  of  sweeping  floods  and 
quaking  monntuns  is  usual  in  poeticid  accounts  of 
Divine  interposition. 

(U)  The  sun  and  moon  stand  still  in  their 
habitation — seil.,  where  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  judgment.  Here,  of  course,  Habakkuk  has  in 
mind  Josh.  z.  12,  13.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  best 
rendered,  <U  the  light  of  Thine  arrows  which  go  abroad, 
aJb  the  bright  glancing  of  Thy  spear.  Apparently,  the 
conception  is  that  the  surpassing  brigntness  of  the 
theophany  shames  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  accord- 
inglv  cease  to  pursue  their  journey. 

(12)  Thou  didst  march.— Here  the  verbs  are  in 
the  future,  and  are  to  be  rendered  accordiiu^ly. 

(13)  Thou  wentest.— Here  the  verbs,  though  past, 
are  best  rendered  by  the  English  present. 

Even  for  salvation  .  .  . — ^Better,  even  for  the 
salvation  of  Thine  anointed— scU.,  Thy  chosen  people, 
as  also,  perhaps,  in  Ps.  cv.  15.  The  rendering  of  the 
Authorised  Version  has  the  support  of  Aqnila  and  the 
Quinta.  It  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  few  impartial 
Hebraists  will  deny  that  the  other  is  preferable.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  verse  two  figures  are  blended — 
those  of  a  house  and  a  human  body.  Literally,  it  runs, 
Thou  crushest  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  toicJeed 
(comp.  Ps.  ex.  6),  laying  bare  the  foundation  even  to 
the  neck.  The  obvious  meaning  is  thAt  the  house  or  race 
of  the  GhaldsBans  is  to  be  desl^yed,  "root  and  branch." 
(14)  Thou  dost  strike  through  with  his 
staves  .  .  .—Better,  Thou  dost  pierce  toith  his  (soil,, 
thine  anointed  people's)  spears  the  head  of  his  (the 
enemy's)  princes^  when  tney  sweep  by  to  scatter  me 
abroad,  token  they  exuU  m  if  to  devour  the  afflicted 
secreUy.  The  firat  clause  is  very-  obscure,  matteh 
means  not  only  "spear,"  but  also  "rod,"  "stem," 
"tribe"  (see  on  verse  9);  and  the  word  which  we 
translate  "princes"  may  also,  perhaps,  mean  "villages." 
(See  on  Judg.  v.  7.)  It  is  also  uncertain  to  whom  the 
possessive  pronouns  attached  to  these  substantives  refer. 
In  the  last  clause  we  are  reminded  of  several  passages 
in  the  Psalms,  notably,  z.  9 ;  xiv.  4 ;  xvii.  12. 

(15)    Thou  didst  walk.— Better,  Thou  walkest. 


"  Heap  "  is  probably  the  conect  translation  of  ehomer 
here,  as  in  JSzod.  viii.  10.  With  this  glance  at  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  (see  verse  8)  this 
prophetic  poem  comes  to  a  sudden  termination.  The 
new  paragraph  berais  with  verse  16,  not,  as  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  with  verse  17. 

(16—19)  Hflhakkuk  now  reverts  abruptly  to  the  Divine 
sentence  of  chapter  i,  6  et  seq.,  and  describes  with 
what  emotion  he  meditates  on  the  coming  disasters, 
uid  on  his  own  inability  to  prevent  them.  His  anxiety 
is,  however,  swept  aside  by  a  joyful  and  overpowering 
confidence  in  Grod.  These  verses  are  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  preceding  poem. 

(10)  That  I  might  rest  .  .  .—Better,  that  I 
should  be  reeting  quiet  in  the  deuy  of  trouble,  when  he 
cometh  up  against  the  people  who  is  to  oppress  them, 

(17)  AJthoTig^.— Better,  For,  The  conjunction 
connects  this  verse  with  what  precedes,  and  explains 
Habakkuk's  affliction  more  fully.  With  the  ewora  shall 
come  famine,  invasion  as  usual  producing  descdstion. 

(18)  Yet— t.e.,  in  spite  of  all  the  afflictions  predicted 
in  verse  17.  We  are  reminded  of  St.  Paol's  expression 
of  confidence  in  Boul  viii.  37. 

(19)  rphe  Lord  God.-~This  is  an  adaptation  from 
Psalm  xviii.  38.  The  *'  hinds'  feet "  indicate  the  stren^ 
and  elasticiiy  of  the  prophet's  confidence ;  the  "  high 
places"  are,  as  Kleinert  ooserves,  "the  heights  of  salva- 
tion which  stand  at  the  end  of  the  way  of  tribulation, 
and  which  only  tiie  righteous  man  can  climb  by  the 
confidence  of  futh." 

To  the  chief  singer— t.e.,  to  the  precentor,  or 
presiding  singer.  The  rubric  may  be  inte^reted  either 
"To  tiie  precentor.  (To  be  performed)  on  my  stringed 
instruments,"  or,  "To  him  who  presides  over  mj 
stringed  instroments."  The  &ct  that  the  same  direction 
occurs  with  the  words  in  the  same  order  in  six  Psalms 
perhaps  favours  the  latter  rendering  in  all  cases.  The 
preposition  al  would,  however,  in  this  case  be  a^pro, 

friate  rather  than  b\    On  the  terms  used,  see  Ps.  iv.  1 
t  has  been  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  possessive  pro- 
noun»  *'  my  stringed  instruments,"  that  Habakkuk  was 
a  Levite,  and  therefore  himself  entitled  to  accompany 
the  Temi^e  music.    But  see  Introduction,  §  i. 
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TO 


ZEPHANIAH. 


I.  The  Author. — Zephaniah  traces  his  pedi^pree 
back  throoffh  four  generations  to  Hezekiah  (Anthonsed 
Version  Htzkiah).  Many  of  the  modem  commentators 
have  followed  Jerome  and  Aben  Ezra  in  identifying 
this  ancestor  with  the  kin^  of  Judah  of  that  name.  It 
faToors  this  view  that  2&phiuiiah  traces  his  pedigree 
back  as  far  as  Hezekiah  and  no  farther.  The  emphasis 
ihns  attached  to  the  name  argues  that  it  was  that  of  a 
well-known  individual.  It  is  no  objection  that  his 
royal  tide  is  not  actuaUy  mentioned.  Jnst  in  the  same 
way  Zechariah  names  as  his  grandfather  the  well- 
known  Iddo,  without  the  addition  "  the  priest "  (Zech. 
i  1).  Neither  is  it  material  that  between  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  (in  whose  rei^  Zephaniah  prophesied), 
there  are  only  two  kings — Manasseh  and  Amon — ^to  set 
off  against  ^phaniah's  three  ancestors.  The  fact  that 
Manasseh's  reign  was  onusnally  long — extending  over 
no  less  a  period  than  fifty-five  years — ^fnlly  accounts 
for  the  disparity.  It  is  quite  possible  therefore  that 
Zephaniah  m  chap.  L  1  li^s  claim  to  descent  from  the 
royal  family  of  Judah.  Of  the  jprophet's  life  nothing 
U  known.  The  name  "Zephaniah"  means  Jehovah 
hides  or  protects  (from  root  tsdphan),  not  as  Jerome 
explains  it,  watchman  of  Jehovah  (from  root  tsdphdh). 
But  the  etymology  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  com- 
position, for  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  tne  name  as  a 
ministerial  title. 

II.  Oooasion  of  writing.— According  to  chap^  j. 
1,  Zephaniah  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  This 
reign  lasted  from  B.C.  641  to  B.c.  610.  For  the 
purpose  of  our  present  investigation  it  may  conve- 
niently be  divided  into  three  periods,  (a.)  That  preceding 
the  abolition  of  idolatry,  641—630.  (6.)  The  r^ormation 
period.  This  culminated,  in  624-3,  in  a  restoration  of 
the  Temple,  a  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  tne  great  Passover,  (c.)  The  period  following 
this  reformation,  623—610.  To  which  of  these  three 
periods  does  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  belong  ?  Prima 
fade  we  feel  inclined  to  connect  it  with  the  mst  period. 
The  prophecy  was  provoked  by  the  general  prevalence 
of  idolatiy  (chap.  i.  4—6),  oppression  and  corruption 
(chap.  iii.  I — 7).  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  composed  before  Josiah  was  old  enough  to  begin 
his  reformation:  t.c.,  between  the  years  641 — 630. 
The  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  a  later  date  are 
insufficient  to  invalidate  this  conclusion.  These  argu- 
ments  may  be  tabulated  tiius : — (1.)  The  expression  '*  I 
will  cut  OS  the  remnant  of  Baal "  (chap.  i.  4)  has  been 
treated  as  implying  that  some  steps  had  already  been 
ti^en  to  abolish  Baal-worship:  i.e.,  that  Zephaniah 
wrote  after  the  inauguration  oi  Josiah's  reforms.  This 
interpretation  is,  of  course,  possible.  But  it  certainly 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  (See  note  on  chap.  i.  4.) 
(2.)  The  guilt  of  the  "  king's  sons  "  is  denounced  (chap. 
L8).    But  Jehoii^m,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  was 


not  more  than  six  years  old  at  the  close  of  the  first 

Seriod,  and  onl^  twelve  at  the  close  of  the  second.  The 
enunciation  is  therefore  supposed  to  prove  that 
Zephaniah  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  third  period, 
when  the  characters  of  the  two  elder  princes,  Jehoialdm 
and  Jehoahaz,  would  be  sufficiently  formed  to  indicate 
their  irreligious  propensities.  This  argument  appears 
at  first  sight  convincing.  But  its  force  disappears  en- 
tirely when  we  recollect  that  this  expression  need  not 
refer  to  Josiah's  sons  at  alL  Other  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  may  be  meant,  sons  of  Amon  or  grandsons 
of  Manasseh.  (See  chap.  i.  8,  note.)  (3.)  Phrases  from 
the  law,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  prophecy. 
(Comp.  chaps,  i.  13, 15, 17 ;  ii.  6,  7,  11 ;  in.  5.  19,  20.) 
It  is  argued  that  the  explanation  of  these  numerous 
citations  lies  in  Hilkiah's  discovery  of  ''  the  book  of  the 
law  "  in  624  or  623,  and  its  subsequent  public  recital. 
(See  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  xxiii.  2.)  But  this  inference  has 
little  force  save  for  those  who  nnwarrantably  connect 
these  events  with  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  That  a  discovery  of  an  ancient  copj*  of 
the  law  caused  a  sensation  in  Jerusalem,  and  aided 
Josiah's  work  of  religious  reform,  appears  to  us  suf . 
ficiently  natural.  It  need  not  commit  us  to  the  con- 
clusions that  before  the  year  in  question  the  law  was 
quite  forgotten  or  the  JBook  ox  Deuteronomy  non- 
existent. Those  who  have  jumped  at  the  latter  con- 
elusion  cannot  fairly  account  for  the  apparent  in- 
debtedness of  earlier  prophets — e,g,,  Hosea  and  Amos 
— to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

That  Jerusalem  is  distinctly  rept^ented  as  in  a  state 
of  reli^ous  and  moral  decadence  sufficiently  shows,  we 
think,  that  the  book  of  Zephaniah  preceded  the  memor- 
able year  of  iconoclasm  b.c.  630.  In  accordance  with 
this  theory  of  date  is  the  prophet's  allusion  to  the 
future  fate  of  Nineveh  in  chap.  li.  13 — 15.  We  do  not 
claim  this  passage  as  an  origfinal  prediction,  for  it  is 
obviously  based  on  an  earlier  prophecy — that  of 
Nahum.  But  we  infer  from  the  use  of  the  future 
tense  that  what  Nahum  had  predicted  had  not  yet  been 
fulfilled :  t.e.,  that  Zephaniah  wrot«,  at  all  events, 
before  the  capture  of  Nineveh  in  625.  The  allusion 
harmonises  with  the  other  argument,  which  impels  us 
to  place  Zephaniah's  composition  in  the  period  641 — 

Zephaniah's  mission  was  one  of  mingled  reproof  and 
consolation.  In  the  foreground  of  the  proi>netic  por- 
tndtnre  stands  the  Chaldean  invasion,  with  its  fearful 
consequences^— the  sack  of  Jerusalem  and  deportation  of 
God's  chosen  people.  This  disastrous  epoch  is  obviously 
''the  day  of  wrath"  so  vividly  depicted  in  chap.  i. 
Zephaniah,  however,  does  not  specify  the  nation  which 
Grod  has  appointed  as  His  instrument  of  chastisement. 
This  identincation  is  reserved  for  Habakkuk,  writing 
somewhat  later  (Hab.  L  6).  Par  back  in  the  perspective 
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of  the  picture  is  that  fflorions  vision  of  extended  re- 
ligpious  privileees,  whicn  is  elsewhere  connected  with 
t&  Messianic  Promise,  and  which  certainly  finds  its 
historical  counterpart  onlj  in  the  advent  of  the  Savionr. 
Between  the  foreground  and  this  bright  horizon  we 
have  a  delineation  of  those  political  catastrophes  Hi 
which  Jehovah  whelms  Israel's  enemies — ^the  overthrow 
of  the  Philistine  strongholds  and  extinction  of  the 
Philistine  race;  the  utter  desolation  of  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  Ammon;  carnage  and  bloodshed  in  Ethiopia; 
last,  because  most  import«^t,  that  overthrow  of  Nineveh 
which  had  been  already  foretold  by  Nahum,  and  which 
in  point  of  time  preceded  the  Chaldean  invasion. 

Against  Jerusalem,  therefore,  Zephaniah  invokes  a 
"day  of  wrath,"  which  is  to  purge  her  of  her  idolatry 
and  lawlessness.  To  the  remnant  of  faithful  wor- 
shippers on  the  other  hand  he  promises  that  the  period 
of  affliction  shall  pave  the  waj  for  the  glorification  of 
God's  people  and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  to  the 
Ckntiles.  In  effecting  this  purpose,  Gk)d  shall  bring 
low  the  powers  of  this  world  (chap.  iii.  8).  The  nations 
which  have  afflicted  His  people  in  time  past  shall  be 
effaced  (chap.  ii.  4r^l5).  Judah's  captivity  shall  be 
turned,  Jerusalem  shall  become  tiie  honoured  source 
of  religious  enlightenment  to  the  lands  which  once 
put  her  to  shame  (chap.  iii.  19,  20). 

An  extensive  vista  is  thus  opened  to  our  view.  TJn- 
like  some  of  his  predecessors,  Zephaniah  does  not  fix 
his  attention  on  one  historical  episode.  His  prophetic 
gaze  ranges  from  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  not  mtj  years 
after  the  date  of  his  composition,  to  the  extension  of 
God's  kingdom,  effected  WO  years  later.  Historically 
there  is  no  connected  course  of  events  discernible. 
Continui^  is  brought  into  the  prophecy  only  by  re- 
garding Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion,  the  captivity  and 
me  restoration,  and  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  sur- 
rounding  nations  as  all  subsidiary  to  one  divine  purpose 
— ^that  of  bringing  Israel  through  suffering  to  glory. 
The  details  of  this  prophecy  are  thus  incapable  of  a 
comprehensive  treatment.  Their  relation  to  the  actual 
course  of  history  must  be  treated  of  in  the  commentary 
rather  than  in  the  general  introduction. 

Those  who  have  taken  a  different  view  of  Zephaxuah's 
prophecy  have  usually  endeavoured  to  focus  tihe 
prophet's  gaze  on  some  one  historical  episode  in  which 
ue  the  germs  of  all  the  political  changes  foretold.  Two 
such  episodes  have  found  special  favour.  (1.)  The 
Scythian  invasion  of  Northern  Asia,  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  our  IiUrodiieHon  to  Nahum  (IL)  (2.)  The 
upgrowth  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  We  dose  this 
section  with  an  examination  of  these  two  theories  of 


*'  oocarion.'* 


(1.)  The  Scythian  invasion  has  been  favoured  by  those 
who  assume  that  the  prophets  had  no  inspired  power  of 
prediction.  It  is  supposed  that  a  Scytnian  mcnrsion 
mto  Media  and  Assyria,  which  took  place  about  the  time 
of  Zephaniah,  was  extended  southwards,  menacing  Jeru- 
salem itself,  and  infflctinff  desolation  on  the  nation- 
alities mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  This  catastrophe  is  made 
the  basis  of  Zenhaniah's  composiiaon,  whicn  ilius  falls 
from  the  level  of  prophecy  to  ^t  of  a  political 
brochure,^  The  entire  groundwork  of  this  theory  may  be 
included  in  a  few  lines. 

Herodotus  describes  (most  inaccurately)  an  irmption 
of  the  Scythians  into  Media^  about  this  time.  He  says 
that  they  established  an  empire  in  Upper  Asia,  to 
which  he  ascribes  a  duration  of  twenty-eight  years  (!). 
(see  Herod,  i.  103 — ^106).  Herodotus  also  mentions  the 
inarch  of  an  isolated  Scythian  force  in  the  direction  of 
Egypt.    Psammetichns,  the  Egyptian  king,  arrested 


this  incursion  "in  Palestine-Syria  .  .  .  bj  gifts  and 
entreaties."  The  only  mischief  recorded  is  the  plun- 
dering of  a  temple  of  Yenus  in  Ascalon  by  "some 
few  "  of  the  Scythians  "  who  were  left  behind '  (Herod, 
i.  105).  This  is  literally  the  only  record  of  any  Scythian 
incursions  in  the  south.  How  far  this  innocuous  march 
through  Philistia  illustrates  the  prophet's  account  of 
a  depopulation  of  Jerusalem,  a  permanent  desolation  of 
Phibstia,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  a  destruction  of  the 
Ethiopians,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent 
student. 

(2.)  The  theory  which  concentrates  the  wophet's 
attention  exclusively  on  the  period  of  the  Chaldeaa 
ascendancy  appears  at  first  sight  more  plausible.  The 
overthrow  of  Nineveh,  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
sentence  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (chap.  iL  13 — 15,  i.  7^-18,  ii.  7),  may  all  be  asso- 
ciated  with  this  subject.  So,  too,  may  the  promises  of 
Jerusalem's  glorification  (chap.  iii.  14,  et  seq.),  since  the 
completion  of  the  punishment,  and  the  return  from 
Babylon,  are  regarded  elsewhere  in  Scripture  as  a  kind 
of  proem  to  the  rei^  of  Messiah.  But  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  refer  the  judgments  on  Philistia,  Moab,  and 
Ammon  (chap.  ii.  4—9)  to  Chaldean  agencies.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  brought 
siege  and  destruction  to  the  four  Philistine  cities. 
Moab  and  Ammon  actually  aided  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
punishing  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  these  two  tribes  were 
themselves  chastised  five  years  later  for  the  murder  of 
the  Chaldean  governor,  Gedaliah,  but  no  permanent 
desolation  was  effected,  such  as  is  described  in  chapi 
ii.  9.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  su- 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  new  world-power.  This 
theory,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  untenable  as 
the  other.  The  Chaldean  invasion  has  an  important 
place  in  the  prophecy.  But  Zephaniah's  political  fore- 
casts cannot  be  associated  exclusively  witn  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 

UL  Bivision  of  ContentB.— Only  one  distinct 
break  occurs  in  this  composition — ^that  between  ch^ 
ters  ii.  and  iii.  Transitions  of  a  less  marked  kind 
divide  the  book  into  six  distinct  sections,  varying  con- 
siderably  in  length,  (a)  The  prophet's  exordium  an- 
nounces a  far-searchiiuB^  judgment  on  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  sets  forth  the  reason  of  its  infliction— viz., 
the  prevalence  of  idolatry  and  religious  apostacy  (chap,  i 
1 — 6).  (6)  The  judgment  is  then  described  in  reference 
to  the  various  classes  on  whom  it  shall  light  (chap.  L 
7 — 13),  and  its  terribly  destructive  charad«r  (chap.  i. 
14—18).  (c)  The  exhortation  to  repent  in  time  (chap, 
ii.  1 — 3).  (d^  As  an  encouragement  to  those  who  "  seek 
the  Lord "  tne  oppressive  nationalities  are  depicted  as 
succumbing  on  all  sides  to  the  might  of  Jehovan,  whose 
worship  is  established  in  all  the  coasts  of  the  heathen 
(chap.  11. 4—15).  (e)  Reverting  to  his  own  country,  the 
propnet  denounces  Jerusalem  as  fuU  of  corruption,  and 
as  hopelessly  obdurate  (chap,  iii  1 — 7).  (/)  From  this 
immediate  present  he  passes  again  to  the  final  issoe : 
God's  wrathful  visitations  shall  result  in  the  extension 
of  EQs  kingdom  to  the  G^tiles  (chap.  iii.  8 — 10),  and 
the  promotion  of  the  purified  remnant  of  Israel  to  a 
position  of  great  honour  (chap.  iii.  10 — ^20). 

rv.  Character  and  Style.— The  theological  cha- 
racter of  Zephaniah's  composition  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. None  of  the  minor  prophets  takes  such  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Divine  administration  of  human 
fortunes.  In  some  prophets  we  have  a  revelation  of 
Jehovah's  retributive  judgments  on  heathen  powera: 
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in  others,  we  meet  with  the  annonncement  of  the 
vwitymg  judgments  which  are  to  visit  the  sacred  nation. 
Here,  however,  both  these  themes  are  combined  as 

5 bases  in  one  orderly  dispensation.  A  wide  extension  of 
ehovah's  kingdom  is  the  final  issue  of  this  dispensation. 
The  nations  are  to  worship  the  one  true  Gkxl,  and  Jeru- 
salem is  to  be  honoured  of  all  men  as  the  fountain-head 
of  religious  knowledge.  It  is  a  result  which  is  predicted 
in  other  pronhetical  passages,  and  usually  it  is  asso. 
elated  witn  tne  reign  of  Iv^ssiah.  Here,  however,  the 
Messianic  promise  is  not  onoe  mentioned.  But  for  this 
notable  omission,  Zephaniah's  composition  might  be 
regarded  as  a  very  epitome  of  all  prophetic  theology. 
Next  to  this  comprehensiveness  of  view,  the  most 
striking  trait  in  the  book  is  the  importance  attached  to 
worship  as  an  indication  of  the  spiritual  condition. 
The  crying  sin  of  Jerusalem  is  her  neglect  or  per- 
version of  uie  duty  of  wordiip  (chap.  i.  4—6).  The  result 
of  the  chastisement  of  the  Gentile  tribes  is  to  be  the 
extension  of  pure  worship  (chap.  ii.  11,  iiL  9),  so  that 
from  the  remotest  lands  the  minchdJif  or  bloodless 
sacrifice,  is  offered  to  Jehovah  (chap.  iii.  10).  The 
restoration  of  Israel  is  represented  as  re-establishing 
those  sacred  festivals  which  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  the  national  worship  (chap.  iii.  18).  Other  noticeable 
traits  are  the  representation  of  Israel's  spiritual  as. 
oendancy,  by  the  figure  of  an  extended  territory — see 
chap.  iL  7,  9 ;  the  remarkable  deprecation  of  the  sin  of 
spintnal  pride  in  chap.  iii.  11 ;  tne  association  of  afflic- 
tion and  sanotification  in  chap.  iii.  12 ;  the  conception  of 
4he  Qentiles  worshippiDg  Jehovah,  not  only  at  Jem- 


i  salem,  but  also  at  home — "  every  one  from  his  place " 
(chap.  ii.  11). 

Tne  literary  style  of  Zephaniah  is  apparent^  dete. 
riorated  by  the  eirtensive  range  of  his  theme.  It  lacks 
the  precision  and  sententious  vigour  which  charac- 
terise  those  prophets  whose  attention  is  riveted  on 
issues  immediately  impending.  The  whole  composition 
is  deficient,  we  feel,  as  regards  symmetry  and  orderly 
sequence.  One  of  the  most  striking  sections  in  the  book, 
the  sentence  against  the  foreign  nationalities  (chap.  ii. 
4—15),  seems  to  come  in  half  parenthetically,  so  that  we 
are  reminded  of  that  Pauline  trait  which  has  been  styled 
"  going  off  at  a  word."  Similarly,  at  chap.  iii.  8,  the 
writer  passes,  without  regard  to  continuity,  from  Jem- 
Salem's  iniquities  to  her  restoration  from  captivity. 
This  lack  oi  arrangement  extends  to  minor  details.  The 
language  is  impassioned,  but  .it  has  not  that  eloquence 
which  IS  imparted  by  sustained  rhythm.  It  is  diffuse, 
but  that  artistic  parallelism  which  in  the  higher  tnrpes 
of  Hebrew  poetry  makes  diffuseness  and  even  tautology 
palatable,  is  altogether  absent.  The  diction  suggests  a 
memory  laden  with  older  Scriptural  passages,  rather 
than  any  creative  capacity.  The  works  on  which  the 
prophet  is  more  especially  dependent  are  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  prophecies  of  Ificah  and  Isaiah.  Peculiarities 
of  construction,  such  as  are'  common  in  more  original 
writers,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Zephaniah;  the  oook 
is  therefore  easy  to  read.  We  feel  that  it  is  semi- 
lustorical,  rather  than  poetical.  Unlike  more  vigorous 
compositions,  such  as  Nahum's  and  Habakkuk's,  it 
loses  littie  in  an  English  translation. 
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CHAPTER  L— (1)  The  word  of  the 
Lord  which  came  unto  Zephaniah  the 
son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gredaliah,  the 
son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiahy  in 
the  days  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Amon, 
king  of  Jndah. 

<2)  *  I  will  utterly  consume  aU  things 
from  off  ^the  land,  saith  the  Lobd. 
W I  will  consume  man  and  beast ;  I  will 
consume  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  'stumbling- 
blocks  with  the  wicked ;  and  I  will  cut 
off  man  from  off  the  land,  saith  the 

LOBD. 

(*>  I  will  also  stretch  out  mine  hand 
upon  Judah,  and  upon  all  the  inhabi- 


cir 


I  Heb^  By  taking 
away  IvriU  make 
an  end. 


-!  Hcb^  the  face  of 
the  land. 


3  Or.  idoU. 


I  Or,  to  the  Lomd. 


5  Heb.,  eanetffled 
or,  prepared. 


tants  of  Jerusalem ;  and  I  will  cut  off 
the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this  place, 
and  the  name  of  the  Chemarims  with 
the  priests ;  ^*)  and  them  that  worship 
the  host  of  heaven  upon  the  housetops ; 
and  them  that  worship  and  that  swear 
*by  the  Lord,  and  that  swear  by  Mal- 
cham ;  <®)and  them  that  are  turned  back 
from  the  Lobd  ;  and  those  that  have 
not  sought  the  Lobd,  nor  enquired  for 
him. 

<^)  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
is  at  hand:  for  the  Lord  hath  pre- 
pared a  sacrifice,  he  hath  ^bid  his 
guests. 


(1—6)  Judgment  on  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  is  impend- 
ing on  account  of  a  religious  apostacy  of  manifold 
forms  and  degrees.    The  wide  range  of  this  judgment. 

0)  Hizkiah. — Or,  Hezekidh ;  possibly  the  king  of 
that  name  (see  Introd.  I.). 

(%  8)  Jn  this  extensive  denunciation  there  is  clearly  a 
reminiscence  of  Gen.  vii.  23.  The  "  fishes  of  the  sea," 
however,  are  substituted  for  the  "creeping  things." 
The  prophecy  in  Manasseh's  reign  (2  Elings  xxi.  13) 
should  be  compared. 

(8)  The  stumblingblocks  with  the  wicked.— 
i.e.,  the  enticements  to  sin  together  with  the  sinners. 
The  word  macshelah  is  used  in  Isa.  iii.  6  in  the  sense 
of  "a  ruin."  Here,  however,  such  a  signification 
would  not  be  apposite.  It  is  exactly  the  trivru  rk  cKdviaXa 
of  Matt.  xiii.  41,  a  passage  wherein  we  may  perhaps 
see  a  reminiscence  of  the  text  before  us. 

W  The  remnant  of  Baal.— t.e.,  Baal  worship  shall 
be  completely  and  utterly  abolished.  Not  even  a  rem- 
nant of  it  shall  be  left.  The  term  "  remnant "  need  not 
imply,  as  Kleinert  argues,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Baal- 
worsnip  had  been  already  overthrown,  bv  Josiah's 
reformation. 

The  Chemarims.- In  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  this  is  the 
designation  of  the  "  idolatrous  priests  whom  the  kings 
of  jiidah  had  ordained  to  bum  incense  in  the  high 
places."  The  term  is  used  again  in  Hos.  x.  5.  Even 
the  very  nune  of  these  intruders  is  to  be  abolished. 

The  priests. — ^Are  probably  a  certain  section  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood  who  had  winked  at  this  establish- 
ment of  false  worship. 

(^)  The  worship  "on  the  housetops"  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  as  the  cult  of  a  certain  class  of  apostates  (see 
Jer.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  29)  who  ascended  roois  and  otiier 
high  places  to  adore  the  hosts  of  heaven.  We  find  it 
mentioned  as  part  of  Josiah's  reformatory  procedure 
that  he  removed  "  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of 


the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12). 
The  last  half  of  the  verse  should  be  rendered.  And  the 
worshippers  who  swear  to  Jehovah,  and  who  swear 
(also)  by  Malcham — i,e.,  those  who  divide  their  all^. 
ance  between  the  true  Gk)d  and  the  false.  In  the  title 
given  to  the  latter  we  may  perhaps  see  a  combination 
of  "their  king"  (Hebrew,  matcdm)  and  the  name 
Moloch,  or  Molech.  The  name  Malcham, however,  occurs 
elsewhere  as  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  deity,  probably 
identical  with  Moloch.  (See  Jer.  xlix.  1---3,  Notes.) 
In  1  Kings  xi.  5,  moreover,  we^have  a  deity  "  Milcham," 
who  is  identified  two  verses  later  with  Molech,  "  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  The  aUn- 
sion  to  the  adoration  of  the  '*  host  of  heaven  upon  the 
housetops  "  gains  additional  force  if  this  deity  is  identical 
with  the  planet  Saturn,  as  some  have  supposed.  (See 
Gresenius,  sub  voce). 

(6)  Schmieder  observes  that  the  enumeration  of 
verses  4—6  extends  from  gross  external  to  refined 
internal  apostasy.  "The  Lord  will  destroy  (1)  the 
idols  of  Baal;  (2)  their  priests;  (3)  those  who  openly 
worship  them  on  housetops;  (4)  the  secret  wor- 
shippers; (5)  those  who,  without  worshipping  idols, 
have  apostatised  in  their  hearts ;  (6)  those  who  are  in- 
different to  religion." 

(7—13)  The  judgment,  in  reference  to  its  objects. 

(7)  Hold  thy  peaoe.  .  .  .-Literally,  Hush  at 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God.  This  peculiar  phrase  is 
repeated  in  B!ab.  ii.  20. 

A  sacrifloe. — The  word  includes  the  idea  of  the 
feast  in  which  it  was  customary  to  consume  the  remains 
of  the  sacrifice.  (See  Ps.  xxii.  26,  29.)  Henoe  the 
clause  "  He  has  bid  his  guests ; "  or,  more  literally.  He 
has  consecrated  [set  apart  for  himself]  his  invited 
ones.  (Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  3.)  God's  guests  are  here  those 
foreign  nations  whom  He  has  selected  to  be  His  ministers 
of  chastisement.  They  are  invited,  as  it  were,  to 
banquet  upon  God's  apostate  people.  The  figure  is 
probably  borrowed  from  Isa.  xxxiv.  6. 
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the  Lard  at  HoftuL 


(8)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  sacrifice,  that  I  will 
^punish  the  princes,  and  the  king's 
children,  and  all  such  as  are  clothed 
-with  strange  apparel.  (^)  In  the  same 
day  also  will  I  punish  all  those  that 
leap  on  the  threshold,  which  fill  their 
masters'  houses  with  violence  and  deceit. 
(i<^)And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  there  shall  he 
the  noise  of  a  cry  from  the  fish  gate, 
and  an  howling  from  the  second,  and  a 
great  crashing  from  the  hills.  ^^^)  Howl, 
ye  inhabitants  of  Maktesh,  for  all  the 
merchant  people  are  cut  down ;  all  they 
that  bear  silver  are  cut  off.  t^^)  ^j^^  it 
shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  I 
wiU  search  Jerusalem  with  candles, 
and  punish  the  men  that  are  ^  settled 
on  their  lees:  that  say  in  their  heart, 


I  Heb^  rtM'l  MiMHi. 


t  Heh.,0Mnl0((.or, 
tkiekmod. 


a  Dent.  28.  80;  W ; 
Aaiofl  5. 11. 


b  Jer.  aa  7 :  Joel 
X.  11 ;  Amos  &.  18. 


The  LoBD  will  not  do  good,  neither  will 
he  do  evil.  ^^^  Therefore  their  goods 
shall  become  a  booty,  and  their  houses 
a  desolation:  they  shall  also  build  houses, 
but "  not  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall 
plant  vineyards,  but  not  drink  the  wine 
thereof. 

(14)  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near, 
it  is  near,  and  hasteth  greatly,  even  the 
voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  :  the 
mighty  man  shaJl  cry  there  bitterly, 
a*)  That  day  is  a  day  of  *  wrath,  a  day 
of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  waste- 
ness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness 
and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and 
thick  darkness^  ^^^>  a  day  of  the  trumpet 
and  alarm  against  the  fenced  cities, 
and  against  the  high  towers.  (^^^And 
I  will  bring  distress  upon  men,  that 
they  shall  walk  like  blind  men,  because 


(8)  The  king's  children.— The  misfortunes  which 
were  to  befall  Josiah's  children,  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoia- 
kim  (see  2  Kings  zziii.,  xxiv.),  are  perhaps  in  the  pro- 

Shet's  eye.  But  if  we  are  correct  in  onr  view  of  the 
ate  of  writing  (see  Introd.  II.)  these  princes  mnst  have 
been  as  yet  mere  children,  and  could  hardly  have  pro- 
voked the  prophet's  curse  by  any  extraordinary  display 
of  wickedness.  It  therefore  appears  better  to  suppose 
that  the  king's  brothers  or  uncles  are  meant.  (Comp. 
the  phrase  in  2  Kings  xi.  2 ;  2  Ghron.  xxii.  11.) 

Clothed  with  strange  apparel.  —  Zephaniah 
means  those  who  have  imitated  the  luxurious  aress  of 
foreign  nations :  e.g.,  perhaps  the  gorgeous  apparel  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  (Ezelc.  xxiii.  12—15).  This  de- 
sire for  strange  clothing  is  specially  noticed  as  a  mark 
of  apostasy,  because  the  national  aress,  with  its  blue 
riband  at  tne  fringe,  was  appointed  that  the  Jews  might 
'*  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  and  do  them  "  (Num.  xy.  38,  39). 

(»)  Their  masters'  houses.— Better,  their  lord^s 
house,  meaning  the  temple  of  their  idol-deity.  Pro- 
bably the  true  interpretation  of  this  obscure  yerse  is 
that  the  idolaters  had  adopted  a  usage  preyalent  in  the 
Philistine  temples  of  Dagon — ^that  of  leaping  oyer  the 
threshold  on  entering  the  idol's  temple.  (See  1  Sam. 
T.  5.)  When  they  entered  it  they  filled  it  with 
"yiolence  and  deceit"  by  bringing  thither  offerings 
ac<|uired  by  fraud  and  oppression.  Another  interpre- 
tation makes  the  yerse  relate  exdusiyely  to  plunder 
and  unjust  acquisition  of  goods.  **  Leaping  the  thres- 
hold" is  then  expounded  as  **a  sudden  rushing  into 
houses  to  steal  tne  property  of  strangers,"  and  the 
Cfffenders  are  identified  as  "  seryants  of  the  king,  who 
thought  they  could  best  serye  their  master  by  extorting 
treasures  from  their  dependants  by  yiolence  and  fraud 
(Ewald).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  such  malpractices 
would  haye  been  tolerated  among  the  retainers  of  the 
pious  Josiah ;  it  is  possible,  howeyer,  to  suppose  that  he 
had  not  yet  acquirea  sufficient  authority  to  check  them. 

(10)  The  flah  gate.- See  Note  on  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
14 ;  Neh.  iii.  3. 

The  second.— The  word  "  city"  is  to  be  supplied. 
The  new  or  lower  cii^  is  meant.  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  2  Kings  xxii.  14;  Neh.  xi.  9. 
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From  the  hills.— The  "  hills  "  are  probably.  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  the  sites  of  the  old  Dayidic 
city  and  the  Temjple.  Thus  all  parts  of  the  city  are  to 
be  included  in  this  destruction. 

(11)  Maktesh. — ^Better,  the  mortar,  a  term  indica- 
ting  probably  some  part  of  the  city  lying  in  a  hollow: 
peniaps  that  part  which  was  in  the  yalley  of  Tyropceon. 
This  quarter  is  described  by  Josephus  as  "full  of 
houses "  {BJ,  V.  iy.  §  1).  Hence  some  detect  in  the 
name  '*  mortar "  an  allusion  to  the  noisy  din  of  the 
commerce  here  conducted.  The  name  occurs  here  only. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  a  term  coined  by  Zephaniah,  to 
signify  how  eyerything  in  Jerusslem  should  oe  bruised 
to  pieces  as  in  a  mortar. 

Merchant  people.— Literally,  people  of  Canaan, 
a  phnuse  used  elsewhere  for  traders  and  merchants,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  restricted  to  its  original  significa- 
tion  here. 

All  they  that  bear  silver  .—Literally,  all  they 
that  are  laden  with  silver.  Another  mode  of  designa- 
ting this  commercial  class. 

^^)  The  men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees.— 
The  figure  is  taken  from  wine  which  has  become  harsh 
from  being  allowed  to  stand  too  long  on  the  lees. 
The  persons  intended  are  selfish  sybarites,  whose  souls 
haye  stagnated  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  and  whose 
inexperience  of  affliction  has  led  them  to  deny  the 
agency  of  God  in  the  world :  men  like  the  rich  fool  in 
the  parable  of  Luke  xii.  16 — ^20. 

(13)  Part  of  the  curse  on  apostasy  in  Dent,  xxyiii.  is, 
**  Thou  shalt  build  an  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell 
therein:  thou  shalt  plant  a  yineyard,  and  shalt  not 
gather  the  grapes  thereof." 

(14—18)  The  judgment,  in  reference  to  its  destructiye 
character. 

W  Even  the  voice  of  the  day.— Better,  Hark 
to  the  da'g  !  What  is  heard  is  the  cry  of  the  baffled 
warrior,  unable  either  to  fight  or  flee. 

{vs)  Clouds  and  thick  darkness. —Ab  when 
Jehoyah  reyealed  Himself  on  Mount  Sinai  .*  see  Deut. 
iy.  11. 

(1©  Alarm.— Better,  war  cry. 

(17)  Walk  like  blind  men.— i.e.,  groping  about 
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they  have  siimed  against  the  Lord: 
and  their  blood  shall  be  poured  out  as 
dnst,  and  their  flesh  as  the  dung. 
(18) « Neither  their  silver  nor  their  gold 
shall  be  able  to  deliver  them  in  the  day 
of  the  LoRD*s  wrath;  but  the  whole 
land  shall  be  *  devoured  by  the  fire  of 
his  jealousy  :  for  he  shall  make  even  a 
speedy  riddance  of  all  them  that  dwell 
in  the  land. 

CHAPTER  n.— (1)  Gather  yourselves 
together,  yea,  gather  together,  O  nation 
^  not  desired ;  <*>  before  the  decree  bring 
forth,  before  the  day  pass  as  the  chaff, 
before  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lobd 
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come  upon  you,  before  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  anger  come  upon  you.  (')  Seek 
ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  meek  of  the  earth, 
which  have  wrought  his  judgment ;  seek 
righteousness,  seek  meekness:  it  may 
be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  anger. 

(^)For  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken,  and 
Ashkelon  a  desolation :  they  shall  drive 
out  Ashdod  at  the  noon  day,  and  Ekron 
shall  be  rooted  up.  (*)Woe  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast,  the  nation 
of  the  Cherethites!  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  against  you;  O  Canaan,  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  I  will  even  de- 
stroy thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 


in  fancied  insecnri^.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
Deut.  xxviii.  29.  l^eir  blood  shall  be  poured  oat  as 
recklessly  as  dust,  and  their  flesh  cast  aside  like  the 
vilest  refuse.  Compare  the  sentence  on  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xzii.  19) :  **  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass,"  &c. 

OB)  He  shall  make  even  a  speedy  riddance.— 
Literally,  He  shall  effect  a  destruction,  yea,  a  terrible 
one.  Comp.  Isa.  x.  23,  from  which  passage  this 
phraseology  is  probably  borrowed. 

n. 

<i— 3)  An  exhortation  to  seek  G^od  before  His  day  of 
vengeance  is  repealed. 

(1)  Gkather  yourselves  together.— This  render- 
ing has  little  to  recommend  it.  Two  translations  of 
the  obscure  verb  here  used  are  possible:  Sift  your- 
selves, yea  sift — i,e,,  winnow  out  the  sins  which  have 
roused  J eho^&h's  anger ;  or  Bend  yourselves,  yea  bend. 
We  prefer  the  latter.  The  contumacious  nation  is 
exhorted  to  bend  in  submisnon  to  Jehovah  before  His 
judgment  is  reyealed. 

O  nation  not  desired.— Better,  0  nation  thai 
art  not  abashed — scU.  by  Qod's  threats :  the  abumftlfliyt 
defiant  nation;  so  the  ItXIX,.,  t9vos  kwuitvrSy. 

(2)  Before  the  decree  bring  forth.— t.e.,  before 
God's  decree  or  ordinance,  against  which  thev  have 
offended,  brings  forth  the  curse  foretold  in  chap,  i 
There  is  no  occasion  to  identif  v  the  "  decree  "  with  the 
Book  of  the  Law  brought  to  light  at  the  time  of  Josiah's 
Beformation  (see  Introd.  II.). 

Before  the  day  pass  as  the  chaff.— Better,  per- 
haps, parenthetically,  for  the  day  is  passing  by  like 
cnaff.  The  time  for  repentance  is  speeding  by  like  chaff 
whirled  before  the  wind. 

(8)  Wrought  his  Judgment.— Or,  rather,  executed 
His  sentence — acted  in  compliance  with  His  revealed 
will  by  refraining  from  the  sms  above  specified. 

(*— 15)  Jehovah's  chastisement  of  foreign  powers. 
These  Divine  visitations  are  introduced  somewhat 
abruptly.  The  connection  is  perhaps  that  they  are 
intended  to  lead  GM's  people  to  repent,  and  put  their 
faith  in  Him  who  orders  the  destinies  of  all  mankind. 
Also,  as  being  inflicted  on  hostile  peoples,  they  are  in 
Israel's  favour,  and  ought  therefore  to  elicit  gratitude. 
But  more  especially  are  they  all  steps  towards  the 
establishment  of  Jehovah's  supremacy,  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  Gentiles  in  His  kingdom  upon  earth.    (Comp. 


chaps,  ii.  11,  iii.  9,  et  seq^  This  part  of  the  Divine 
sentence  is  presented  in  tnree  stroimes  of  four  verses 
each — ^riz.,  tne  chastisement  of  PhiHstia  (verses  4—7) ; 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  (verses  8 — 11) ;  of  Ethiopia  azid 
Assyria  (verses  12 — 15). 

(4—7)  The  sentence  against  the  great  Philistme 
strongholds. 

(4)  In  the  words  "Gaza  (AMsdh)  shall  be  forsaken 
[asab) "  and  "Ebron  shall  be  rooted  up  (akar) "  there 
is  a  paronomasia,  or  play  on  the  words,  similar  to  that 
in  Micah  i.  10,  ei  seq. 

At  the  noon  day. — Le.,  this  city  shall  be  so  weak 
and  defenceless  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  surprise  it 
at  night :  it  shall  be  "  spoiled  at  noon  day"  (Jer.  xv.  8). 

It  IS  noticeable  that  it  is  these  four  of  the  five  PhiUs- 
tine  cities  which  are  denounced  by  Amos  (chap.  L  6—8) 
and  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxv.  20).  See  also  Zech.  ix.  5.  Gkua 
was  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.C.  3S2,  after 
a  two  months'  siege,  and  re-peopled.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Antiochus  in  B.C.  198,  for  its  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Pkolemy.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  bv  Alexander 
JannsBus,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Antipater.  It  was 
assigpaed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod,  and 
after  his  death  to  the  province  of  Syria.  The  modem 
Gaza  is  described  as  "  a  place  of  very  considerable  size, 
laiger  tlum  Jerasalem.'*  Of  the  ancient  Ashkelon  little 
is  kaown,  but  the  town  in  later  iimes  rose  to  a  position 
of  considerable  importance.  Antipater  is  sud  to  have 
conciliated  both  "  tlie  Garates  and  Asealonites  by  many 
and  hffge  presents  "  (Jos.,  Anl.  XTV.  L  §  S.  Its  in^ 
habitants  joined  with  those  of  Gaza  in  the  perpetration 
of  some  horrible  atrocities  in  a.d.  361.  The  Asealofnites 
are  described  as  the  *'hostes  immanissimi"  of  ihe 
Crusaders.  Ashdod,  the  Greek  Azotns,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Maccabees,  and  not  restored  tiH  the  Roman 
conquest)  when  Gabinius  rebuilt  it,  B.c.  55.  It  was 
allotted  to  Mome  after  Herod's  death.  Ekron  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  post-Biblical  history.  The  pro- 
phecy appears  onlv  to  indicate  broadly  that^he  Philis- 
tines as  a  nation  should  be  obliterated,  and  the  remnant 
of  Judah  be  exalted.  This  efEacement  of  the  Philis- 
tine race  had  probably  occurred  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  last  mention  of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation  is 
in  1  Mace.  iii.  5. 

(5)  The  Cherethites.— Perhaps  Cretans.  See  on 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14;  Esek  xxv.  16,  where  the  same  term  is 
applied  tp  the  Philistines. 
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habitant.  (^)  And  the  sea  coast  shall  be 
dwellings  and  cottages  for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks.  (^>  And  the 
coast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the 
house  of  Judah ;  they  shall  feed  there- 
upon :  in  the  houses  of  Ashkelon  shall 
they  lie  down  in  the  evening :  ^  for  the 
LoBD  their  God  shall  visit  them,  and 
turn  away  their  captivity.  <®)I  have 
heard  the  reproach  of  Moab,  and  the 
revilings  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
whereby  they  have  reproached  my  people, 
and  magnified  theviMelves  against  their 
border.  <•)  Therefore  as  I  live,  saith 
the  LoBD  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  as  Gk>morrah,  even 
the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpits, 
and  a  perpetual  desolation :  the  residue 
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of  my  people  shall  spoil  them,  and  the 
remnant  of  my  people  shall  possess 
them.  <i^)  This  shall  they  have  for  their 
pride,  because  they  have  reproached 
and  mamiified  themselves  against  the 
people  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 

(11)  rjy^Q  Lobd  will  he  terrible  unto 
them  :  for  he  will  ^  famish  all  the  gods 
of  the  earth;  and  men  shall  worship 
him,  every  one  from  his  place,  even  aU 
the  isles  of  the  heathen.  (>2)  ye  Ethio- 
pians also,  ye  shall  be  slain  by  my  sword. 
(13)  ^^d  he  will  stretch  out  his  hand 
against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assyria ; 
and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation, 
and  dry  like  a  wilderness.  (^*^  And 
flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations :  both 
the  ^'cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 


Canaan  originally  means  "  low.lying  ground."  It 
here  indicates  uie  low  nuuritime  plain  inhabited  by  the 
Philistines. 

(^  Dwellings  and  oottagSB  for  shepherds.— 
Better,  places  far  shepherds*  pastures.  In  c*r6th  (best 
taken  as  plural  of  car,  "a  pasture")  there  is  a  paro- 
nomasia  on  c*retkim  of  verse  5.  The  term  "  sea  coast " 
(literally,  line  of  the  sea)  here,  as  in  rerse  5,  desig- 
nates maritime  Philistia.  This  tract  of  country  is 
represented  as  ravaged  and  depopulated,  so  as  to  be 
serviceable  only  as  a  mere  sheep-walk.  Afterwards 
(verse  7)  the  restored  exiles  of  Judah  make  it  their 
pasture-ground.  That  this  predominance  of  the  Jewish 
over  the  JPhilistine  race  actnallv  took  place  is  manifest. 
The  allusion  to  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  its  termina- 
tion is  remarkable.  "  Who  save  He  in  whose  hand  are 
human  wills  could  now  foresee  that  Judah  should,  like 
the  ten  tribes,  rebel,  be  carried  captive,  and  yet,  though 
like  and  worse  than  Israel  in  its  sin,  should!,  unl&e 
Israel,  be  restored  "  (Pusey).  In  the  opening  words  of 
verse  7  there  is  perhaps  another  paronomasia,  for 
chebel  ("  sea  coast  in  verse  6),  may  also  mean  "  an 
apportioned  inheritance ; "  and  the  words  here  may  be 
rendered,  "  and  it  shall  be  for  an  inheritance  for  the 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah." 

(J)  Visit  them.— For  their  relief,  not  their  punish, 
ment.  This  is  phun  from  the  context;  but  sucn  a  use 
of  the  verb  is  rare. 

(8— u)  The  sentence  against  Moab  and  Amman,  the 
descendants  of  Lot  and  the  enemies  of  Grod's  people, 
even  in  the  post-exilic  period,  comp.  Nehem.  ii.  19, 
iv.  1,  3,  7.) 

(fi)  Beproaoh. — Le,,  abusive  speech,  or  offensive 
design  expressed  in  words.  Balak's  appeal  to  Balaam, 
<<  Come,  curse  me  this  people,"  at  once  suggests  itself. 
We  may  instance  also  the  conspiracy  descnbed  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  as  illustrating  this  combination  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  for  hostile  purposes. 

(0)  The  breeding  of  nettles.— Better,  an  inherU- 
ance  of  nettles.  The  propriety  of  illustrating  the  fate 
of  Moab  and  Anunon  by  that  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
is  the  greater  in  that  Lot,  the  ancestor  of  tiiese 
nationalities,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Sodom,  and  narrowly 
escaped  sharing  'its  destruction.     Bavages  in  Moab 


and  Ammon  were  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C. 
582,  probably  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
the  rnler  of  ms  appointment  (Jos.,  ^n^.X.ix.  §7).  But 
the  allusion  here  is  to  some  later  and  more  permanent 
work  of  destruction.  The  national  existence  of  both 
Moab  and  Ammon  appears  to  have  ceased  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  Josephus'  assertion  (Ant  I.  xi.  §  5.) 
that  in  his  own  time  the  Moabites  were  *'  a  very  great 
nation,"  is  simply  unintelligible.  The  extraordmarj 
number  of  ruined  towns  in  Moab  has  been  noticed  by 
every  modem  explorer. 

(11)  Famish. — Literally  as  in  margin  **  make  lean :" 
to  **  cause  to  disappear." 

Every  one  from  his  place.— It  is  difficult  to 
accept  Keil's  theory  of  a  pregnant  construction,  "  each 
one  coming  from  ms  place :"  scU,  to  Jerusalem.  This 
passage,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  foretell 
that  me  worship  of  Jehovah  shall  find  centres  outside 
the  Holy  Land.  The  usual  prediction,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  converted  nations  as  ''flowing' 
to  Jerusalem. 

Isles. — ^Better,  sea  coasts, 

(12)  Ethiopia  is  to  suffer  by  the  sword  in  the  execu- 
tion of  God's  purpose  of  magnifying  His  people.  The 
conjunction  ox  Ethiopia  and  Assyria  is  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  earlier  passage  in  Nahum  iii.  8,  et  seq. 
In  addition  to  its  earlier  vicissitudes  at  the  hands  of 
Assyrian  invaders,  Ethiopia  perhaps  suffered  as  an  ally 
of  £gypt  after  the  battle  of  Garcnemish.  It  was  pro. 
bably  invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  see  on  Ezek.  xxx. 
4.  With  the  Median  ascendancy  came  a  fresh  series 
of  calamities.  Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Gyms,  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  condition  of  vassalage,  B.c.  525; 
and  in  the  time  of  Xeixes  the  Ethiopians  had  to  furnish 
a  contingent  against  the  Greeks. 

(13—15)  The  sentence  against  Assyria  in  the  north. 
This  was  fulfilled  as  early  as  B.C.  (w5,  when  Ninereh 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Modes  and  Babylonians. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  catastrophe  is  the 
theme  of  Nahum's  prophecy.  Its  effects  are  here 
described  in  language  similar  to  that  of  Nahum  iii.. 
which  Zephaiiiah  doubtless  has  in  mind. 


(14)  Both  the  cormorant. 


.—Better,  Both 
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lodge  in  the  ^ upper  lintels  of  it;  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows ;  deso- 
lation shall  he  in  the  thresholds :  -for  he 
shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.  <**^  This 
i«  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  care- 
lessly, that  said  in  her  heart,  'I  arriy 
and  there  is  none  beside  me :  how  is  she 
become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts 
to  lie  down  in !  every  one  that  passeth 
by  her  shall  hiss,  and  wag  his  hand. 

CHAPTER  in.— (1)  Woe  to  »*her 
that  is  filthy  and  polluted,  to  the  oppress- 
ing city !  (2)  ghe  obeyed  not  the  voice ; 
she  received  not  *  correction ;  she  trusted 
not  in  the  Lobd  ;  she  drew  not  near  to 
her  God.  <3)*Her  princes  within  her 
are  roaring  lions;  her  judges  are  evening 
wolves ;  they  gnaw  not  the  bones  till 
the  morrow.  <*^  Her  *  prophets  are  light 
and  treacherous  persons :  her  priests 
have  polluted  the  sanctuary,  they  have 
done  ^violence  to  the  law. 

f*>  The  just  Lobd  is  in  the  midst 
thereof;  he  will  not  do  iniquity :  •  every 
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morning  doth  he  bring  his  judgment  to 
light,  he  faileth  not;  but  the  unjust 
knoweth  no  shame.  <®)I  have  cut  off 
the  nations :  their  ^  towers  are  desolate ; 
I  made  their  streets  waste,  that  none 
passeth  by:  their  cities  are  destroyed, 
so  that  there  is  no  man,  that  there  is 
none  inhabitant. 

(^^  I  said.  Surely  thou  wilt  fear  me, 
thou  wilt  receive  instruction;  so  their 
dwelling  should  not  be  cut  off,  how- 
soever I  punished  them :  but  they 
rose  early,  and  corrupted  all  their 
doings.  <®^  Therefore  wait  ye  upon  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  until  the  day  that  I 
rise  up  to  the  prey :  for  my  determina- 
tion is  to  gather  the  nations,  that  I 
may  assemble  the  kingdoms,  to  pour 
upon  them  mine  indignation,  even  all 
my  fierce  anger :  for  all  the  earth 
shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  my 
'jealousy. 

(®^  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people 
a  pure  ^language,  that  they  may  all 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lobd,  to 


the  pelican  and  the  hedgehog  shall  lodge  on  her  pillar^ 
capitals^  these  lying  strewn  upon  the  ground. 

Their  voice.— Better,  The  voice  [of  the  birdl  ahall 
sing  in  the  windows.  **  In  the  midst  of  the  desolation, 
the  muteness  of  the  hedgehog,  and  the  pensive  loneli- 
ness of  the  solitary  pelican,  the  musing  spectator  is 
startled  by  the  glad  strain  of  some  song  bird,  uncon- 
scious that  it  is  sitting  in  the  windows  of  those  at  whose 
name  the  world  grew  pale  '*  (Pusey)i  This  description 
of  desolation  extends  even  to  the  c^ar  panelling  of  the 
roofless  walls,  which  is  to  be  laid  open  to  wmd  and 
rain. 

(15)  The  earlier  part  of  this  verse  is  doubtless  based 
on  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  "  Hear  now  this,  thou  that  art  given  to 
pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelescdy,  that  sayest  m  thine 
heart,  I  am  and  none  else  beside  me."  (See  aJso 
Isa.  xxiii.  7,  and  compare  the  language  in  Rev.  xviii.  7.) 
The  remainder  of  the  verse  remmda  us  of  Jer.  1.  23; 
Nahum  iii.  19. 

lU. 

(1—*)  The  prophet  denounces  the  corruption  and 
moral  obduracy  wnich  characterise  all  classes  in  Jeru- 
salem. This  aenunciation  comes  in  with  startling  ab- 
ruptness. The  prophet  does  not  even  name  theobject 
of  his  reproof.  The  literal  rendering  is,  Fbc,  rebellious 
and  poUiUed,  thou  oppressive  city  ! 

(2)  Obeyed  not  the  voice.— Better,  hearkened  not 
to  the  voic^ — i.e.,  of  Jehovah,  when  He  addresses  her,  as 
in  chap.  ii.  1 — 3.  She  trusts  not  in  Jehovah,  but  in 
her  own  wealth  (chap.  i.  12) ;  she  draws  not  nigh  to  her 
God,  but  to  Baal  and  Moloch  (chap.  i.  4 — 6). 

<8)  Till  the  morrow.— Better,  on  the  morrow. 
The  meaning  is  just  the  opposite  to  that  gfiven  in  the 
Authorised  Version.  They  are  so  greedy  that  they 
devour  their  prey  instantly,  leaving  no  portion  of  it  for 
the  morrow. 


(4)  Light  and  treacherous  persons.— Better, 

braggarts  and  men  of  treachery. 

(5—7)  In  contradistinction  to  this  universal  corruption, 
Jehovah  daily  exemplifies  the  law  of  righteousness,  yet 
sinners  are  not  moved  to  repentance  (verse  5).  He  sets 
forth  the  ^at  judgments  He  has  executed  on  other 
sinful  nations,  but  the  warning  is  not  heeded  (verses 
6,7). 

(6)  The  nations.— Those  that  were  destroyed  by 
the  agency  of  Israel  on  invading  the  Promised  Land ; 
those  also  which  were  cut  off  by  the  As^rrians  and  the 
other  great  powers  whom  Grod  used  as  Hjs  instruments 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  26). 

(7)  I  said,  Surely  thou  wilt  fear  me  .  .  .— 
Better,  I  said,  Wovldest  thou  only  fear  me  t  wouldest 
thou  receive  correction  f  then  should  her  dwelling- 
place  not  he  destroyed,  according  to  all  thai  I  have 
appointed  for  them ;  hut  they  only  speeded  their  in- 
famous doings.  Our  Saviour's  lamentation  over  Jeru- 
salem in  Matt,  xxiii.  87  naturally  suggests  itself. 

AU  that  I  have  appovnted~-i.e.,  in  the  way  of 
punishment. 

(8-10)  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  consolation  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  meek  of  the  earth  "  in  chap.  iL  3,  and  of 
the  prediction  of  chap.  iL  11.  The  great  day  of  the 
Lord,  which  shall  overthrow  all  that  opposes  itself  to 
His  sovereigpatv,  shall  also  introduce  an  extension  of  re- 
ligious knowleage  to  the  nations. 

(9)  To  the  people.— Better,  To  the  peoples,  or 
nations, 

A  pure  language.— The  discord  of  Babel  shall,  as 
it  were,  give  place  to  unity  of  language,  when  the  wor- 
ship of  "godB  many  "  shall  yield  to  the  pure  service 
of  Jehovah,  whom  men  shall  **  with  one  mmd  and  one 
mouth  glorify." 
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of  Jerusalem. 


serve  him  with  one  ^  consent.  <^°^  From 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  my  sup- 
pliants, even  the  daughter  of  my  dis- 
persed, shall  brizig  mine  offering. 

(^^>  In  that  day  shalt  thou  not  be 
ashamed  for  all  thy  doings,  wherein 
thou  hast  transgressed  against  me :  for 
'then  I  will  take  away  out  of  the  midst 
of  thee  them  that  rejoice  in  thy  pride, 
and  thou  shalt  no  more  be  haughty 
*  because  of  my  holy  mountain,  (^^l 
will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an 
afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  thev  shall 
trust  in  the  name  of  tiie  Lobd.  &^)  The 
remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniqtiity, 
nor  speak  lies ;  neither  shall  a  deceitful 
tongue  be  found  in  their  mouth:  for 
they  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid. 

Ci*)  Sing,  O  *  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout, 
O  Israel ;  be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all 
the  heart,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 
OS)  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy 
judgments,   he    hath    cast    out   thine 


1  Heb.,  «k«ftl(fer. 


I  Reh^inmjfholif. 


a  laa.  12. 0.  A  M.  1. 


SOr./oiiit. 


4  Heb>  1u  vriU  he 
sOnU. 


5  "Eeh^  thebwden 
upon  it  WM  r»> 
proaeh. 


b  Mic  4. 7. 


0  fleh^  1  wUl  Mt 
them  for  apraUe. 


7    HeK,   0/  their 


enemy:  the  king. of  Israel,  even  the 
Lobd,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee :  thon 
shalt  not  see  evil  any  more.  <">  In  that 
day  it  shall  be  said  to  Jerusalem,  Fear 
thou  not:  and  to  Zion,  Let  not  thine 
hands  be  *  slack.  ^^"^^  The  Lobd  thy  Grod 
in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he  will 
save,  he  will  rejoice  over  tiiee  with  joy ; 
*he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  joy  over 
thee  with  singing.  ^^^  I  will .  gather 
them  that  are  sorrowful  for  the  solemn 
assembly,  who  are  of  thee,  to  whom  Hhe 
reproach  of  it  was  a  burden.  ^^  Behold, 
at  that  time  I  will  undo  all  that  afflict 
thee :  and  I  will  save  her  that  *  halteth, 
and  gather  her  that  was  driven  out; 
and  ^1  will  get  them  praise  and  fame  in 
every  land  ^where  they  have  been  put  to 
shame.  <^>At  that  time  will  I  bring 
you  againy  even  in  the  time  that  1 
gather  you :  for  I  will  make  you  a  name 
and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the 
earth,  when  I  turn  back  your  captivity 
before  your  eyes,  saith  the  Lobd. 


(10)  The  daughter  of  my  dispersed.— i-e., 
dropping  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "  mv  dispersed  people." 
Even  from  the  southern  limit  of  the  known  world  shall 
the  new  Church  draw  adherents.  The  "diroersed 
people  "  are  not  Jewish  eiiles,  but  the  Gbntile  tribes  of 
the  dispersion  (of  Gen.  3d.  8)  which  have  been  hitherto 
alienated  from  their  Creator  bj  ignorance  and  vice. 
Similarly,  Caiaphas  prophesies  that  Christ  should  not 
onlv  die  for  the  Jewish  nation,  but  that  ''  He  should 
gamer  together  in  one"  the  children  of  God  that 
"  were  scattered  abroad  "  (John  xi.  51,  52). 

Bring  mine  offering.— The  minchdh  or  blood, 
less  oblation.  The  phrase  here  merely  represents 
homage  rendered  to  Jehovah  as  paramount.  So  in 
Mai.  1.  11  it  is  foretold  that  *'  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  minchdh." 
In  Isa.  IxvL  20,  on  the  other  hand,  tne  Gentiles  are 
represented  as  bringing  the  dispersed  Jews  back  to 
Jerusalem  "as  a  mincndh  to  Jehovah."  De  Wette 
and  others  (wrongly,  as  we  believe),  give  this  passage 
the  same  force,  rehaering,  "  From  beyond  the  nvers  of 
Ethiopia  shall  men  bring  my  suppliants,  even  my  dis- 
persed people,  as  my  offering." 

(11—13)  Jerusalem  shall  then  have  no  occanon  to  blush 
for  obdurate  iniquity  (verse  5),  for  she  shall  be  inhabited 
by  a  remnant  who  have  learnt  meekness  and  righteous, 
ness  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

(11)  No  more  be  haughty  .  .  .—His  very  pri- 
vileges— the  adoption  and  the  Shechinah,  and  the  cove- 
nantis,  and  the  givine  of  the  law,  and  the  Temple 
service— had  hitherto  oeen  used  by  the  Jew  as  a  pre- 
text for  obduracy.  "We  have  AbnJiam  for  our 
father,"  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these : "  such  was 
their  response  to  the  preaching  of  repentance.  The 
reinstated  nation  shall  be  purged  of  this  spiritual 
pride. 


(12)  Afflicted. — dni;  a  condition  which  is  likely  to 
make  them  also  '*  meek,"  dndv,  instead  of  *'  haughty." 

(14—20)  The  blessedness  of  Jerusalem  when  she  has 
been  thus  brought  through  suffering  to  glory. 

(16)  Taken  away  thy  judgmentB.— ^.e.,  removed 
what  He  had  "  appointed  concerning  them "  (verse  7) 
in  the  way  of  punishments. 

The  lung  of  Israel.— The  recog^tion  of  Jehovah 
as  king  is  elsewhere  a  prominent  feature  in  the  por- 
traiture of  the  eztendea  dispensation.  Thus  we  have, 
"  Say  among  the  heathen  tnat  Jehovah  is  king  "  (Ps. 
xcvi.  10).  "Jehovah  is  king'*(Pss.  xciii.  1,  xcvii.  1, 
xcix.  1).  "The  kingdom  shall  be  Jehovah's " (Obad. 
verse  21). 

(16)  Gomi>are  Isa^  xxxv.  3,  4,  Ixii.  11,  ei  eeq, 

(17)  He  will  rest  .  .  .—Better,  He  ivUl  Iceep 
gHence  in  Hia  love;  He  will  exuU  over  thee  wUh  a 
shout  of  joy.    Unutterable  yearnings  and  outbursts  of 

S'  ibilant  affection  are  both  the  expressions  of  sexual  love, 
y  a  bold  anthropomorphism,  both  are  attributed  to  the 
Hjeavenly  Bridegroom,'  as  He  gazes  on  *'a  glorious 
Church  .  .  .  hofy,  and  without  Dlemish." 

(18)  The  festival  of  the  accomplishment  of  salvation 
is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  joyous  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  as  in  Zech.  xiv.  16.  None  shall  be  im- 
peded from  attending  on  this  joyous  occasion,  for  the 
opmressors  shall  be  overthrown  (verses  19,  20). 

To  whom  the  reproach  of  it  was  a  burden. 
— Or,  on  whom  reproach  was  a  hurden—^.e,,  on  whom 
their  exile,  and  consequent  inabilitv  to  attend  at  Jeru- 
salem, had  brought  derision.  On  me  construction,  the 
Hebrew  student  may  consult  Hitzig  or  Kleinert. 

(19)  I  will  undo.— Better,  I  will  deal  wUh,  as  in 
Ezek.  xxiii.  25.  The  clauses  following  are  based  on 
Micah  iv.  6 ;  Deut.  xxvi.  19. 

(20)  See  Deut.  XXX.. 3,  et  eeq. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

HAGGAI. 


I.  The  Author.— Higgai  is  in  j^iat  of  time  the 
£rstofthe  prophets  ol  the  Post-Captivity  period.  Of 
his  tribe  ana  parentage  nothing  is  recorded  in  Soriptore. 
It  is  not  even  known  whether  he  was  bom  before  or 
<laring  the  exile,  nor  whether  his  birth  took  place  in 
Jndffia  or  in  Babylon.  Ewald  infers  from  the  com- 
TNurison  adduced  in  chap.  ii.  3  that  the  prophet 
had  himself  seen  the  first  Temple.  In  this  case  he 
mnst  hare  been  adyauced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his 
delivering  these  prophecies.  The  passage,  however, 
does  not  at  all  necessitate  this  inference.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  worthless  Patristic  tradition  records  that 
Hag|^  was  bom  at  Babylon,  and  delivered  his  pro- 

?hecies  in  youth,  that  he  survived  the  completion  ox  the 
'emple  (b.c.  516),  and  was  interred  with  nonour  dose 
to  the  burial-place  of  the  priests.  (See  Pseudo-Doro- 
theus,  in  Chr<m,  Pcueh.,  151  d,)  The  Jewish  legend 
makes  EUiggai  a  member  of  the  Great  Synagogue  of 
one  hundrod  and  twenty  elders  established  by  Ezra.  To 
this  is  attached  an  absurd  account  of  his  surviving  till 
the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem. 

All  that  we  certainly  know  of  the  personal  history 
of  the  prophet  is  gathered  from  ohspe.  i.  1,  ii.  1, 10, 
20,  compared  with  Em  v.  1,  vi.  14.  (See  below,  on 
Occasion  of  WrUing.)  The  LXX.  prefixes  the  names 
of  Haggai  and  2iechariah  to  Pss.  cxxxviii.,  oxlvi. — 
cxlviii. ;  the  Peshito  Syriac  to  Pss.  exxvi.,  cxxviL, 
cxlvi.— -cxlviii.  Ps.  cxlvL  is  the  first  of  a  group  of 
Psalms  known  among  the  Jews  as  the  "five  Bfalle- 
lujahs,"  and  probably  composed  for  the  serrices  of 
the  second  Temple.  Pseudo-Bpiphanius  records  that 
Haggai  was  the  first  to  chant  the  Hallelujah  in  this 
Temple.  This  he  ap]^arently  regards  as  the  explanation 
4)f  tiie  LXX.  inscription,  since  ne  adds  the  comment, 
**  Wherefore  we  say  Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah"  (de  VUia  Proph,),  The  name 
Haggai  is  certainly  connected  with  the  substantive 
€Jhag,  "a  feast."  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  means 
*'  Mv  feasts  "  or  "  feasts  of  Jehovah ;"  or  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  adjectival  form,  **  festive." 

n.  The  Oooaaion  of  WrUdng.— Haggai  began  to 
prophesy  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hvstaspis,  t.e., 
mB.o.  520.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  1  and  Ezra  v.  1.)  The  object 
of  his  mission  was  to  rouse  the  restored  exiles  from  a 
condition  of  religious  torpor,  and  induce  them  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  the  Temple.  To  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  Haggai  began  this  work 
we  must  cast  a  ghmce  backward  at  the  history  of  the 
nreceding  fifteen  years.  The  favourable  edict  of  the 
nrst  year  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536)  had  brought  up  to  Judsa 
«  congregation  of  some  42,360  freemen,  besides  7,337 
male  ana  female  slaves.  In  the  seventh  month  of  this 
year  these  restored  exiles  had  set  up  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
and  had  observed  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  according  to 
the  ancient  ordinance.  The  next  year  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  the  second  House.    We  read  that  the  joy 


appropriate  to  this  occasion  was  damped  by  the  regrets 
(n  the  aged  men  who  had  seen  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
in  its  magnificence  (Ezra  iii.  12).  This  form  of  dis- 
couragement is  found  operating  again,  after  Haggai 
had  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  resume  the  work  of 
building.  (See  chap.  ii.  3.)  A  more  direct  obstacle  to  the 
business  of  restoration  was  the  antagonistic  attitude  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  semi-idolatrous  character  of  the 
Samaritan  religion  had  induced  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
to  decline  the  co-operation  of  their  brethren  of  the 
north.  Irritated  at  this  slight,  Rehum  and  Shimshai 
incited  the  heterogeneous  tribes  who  had  settled  in 
Samaria,  and  "  we&ened  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Judah,  and  troubled  them  in  buildiiu^."  In  order  to 
obtain  legal  sanction  for  their  proceedings,  these  adver- 
saries secured  the  assistance  of  certaiu  counsellors  at 
the  Persian  court.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  "  Ahasue- 
rus"  (Gambyses),  the  successor  of  Cjrua.  Their  in- 
trigue,  however,  did  not  come  to  a  head  till  the  accession 
of  "  Artaxerxes  "  (the  usurper  Pseudo-Smerdis,  b.c.  522 
or  521).  In  reply  to  a  Sainaritan  petition  alleging  that 
Jerusalem  had  always  been  **  a  rebellious  city,  and  hurt- 
ful unto  kin^  and  provinces,"  Artaxerxes  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
hibition made  no  mention  of  the  Temple.  It  was  easy, 
however,  for  Behum  and  Shimshai  to  extend  its  scope, 
and  stop  the  "  work  of  the  house  of  Qod  "  "  by  force 
and  power  "  (Eiara  iv.  23,  24). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  themselves  eared  to 
have  it  otherwise.  The  usurper's  r^gn  lasted  less  than 
a^ear,  and  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.c.  521) 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  an  opportiinity  for 
obtaining  an  abrogation  of  the  adverse  decree.  But 
the  duties  of  religion  were  now  regarded  with  indiiGfer- 
ence.  The  wealSiy  citizens  avails  themselves  of  the 
change  of  dynasty  to  commence  building  private  man- 
sions not  void  of  pretension  to  magnificence  (chap.  i. 
4,  9).  But  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  lay 
neglected.  The  work  had  progressed  but  slowly  during 
the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes. 
For  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  it  was  entirelysuspended. 
It  was  at  the  dose  of  this  period  that  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  came  forward  and  "  prophesied  unto  the  Jews 
that  were  in  Judah  and  Jem»dem  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel "  (Ezra  v.  1).  The  mission  of  both  pro- 
phets dates  from  the  miadle  of  the  year  B.c.  520,  the 
second  year  of  Darius.  Haggai's  earliest  utterances 
oocurrea  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  months  of  that  year 
(chap.  i. — iL  9).  Zechariah  next  takes  up  the  strain 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  dating  from  the 
eighth  month  (Zech.  i.  1 — 6).  Haggai  delivers  his 
fimd  address  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month.  Exactly  two  months  later  begfins  Zechariah's 
series  of  visions  (Zech.  i.  7  seq.). 

'  Haggai's  first  utterance  was  exclusively  one  of  rebuke, 
its  theme  being  his  conntr^en*s  neglect  of  the  Lord's 
house.    The  ^ects  of  this  utterance  appear  to  have 
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manifested  themselyes  almost  immediately.  Zembba- 
bel  the  governor  and  Joshua  the  high  priest,  "  with  all 
the  remnant  of  the  people,"  tamed  a  willing  ear  to  his 
exhortation,  and  the  prophet  was  able  to  change  the 
accents  of  reproof  for  those  of  comforting  assurance 
(chap.  i.  13).  Before  the  end  of  the  month  which  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  Haggai's  mission,  the  work  of 
building  had  been  resnmed.  The  prophet  was  now  able 
to  extend  his  consolatory  assurances,  the  prompt  obedi- 
ence of  his  hearers  being  rewarded  by  a  twofold 
promise : — (a)  the  corse  that  had  hitherto  rested  on  all 
agricidtoral  pnrsnits  was  to  be  removed ;  henceforth 
the  labours  of  their  hands  should  be  blessed  (chap.  ii. 
15 — 19) ;  (6)  the  Temple  they  were  rearing  was  to  be 
connected  with  a  great  diffusion  of  religfious  knowledge. 
The  old  paths  of  this  world's  course  were  to  be  broken 
up ;  eurthly  powers  were  to  be  brought  low ;  the  Gen- 
tiles were  to  glorify  Jehovah  with  worship  and  precious 
offerings ;  the  royal  line  of  Judah,  now  represented  by 
Zerub&bel,  was  to  be  exhibited  as  the  object  of  Jeho- 
vah's choice  (chap.  ii.  6 — ^9,  21 — ^23). 

The  Christian  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  informed 
when  and  how  this  latter  promise  was  realised.  Its 
connection  with  the  New  Dispensation  is  obvious  and 
undeniable.  The  Saviour  derived  His  man's  nature 
from  the  royal  line  of  David,  and  Zerubbabel's  name  is 
accordingly  included  in  the  pedigrees  handed  down  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  effect  of  His  Dispen- 
sation has  been  indeed  a  *'  shaking  of  nations,''  a  sub- 
jugation of  the  **  kingdoms  of  the  heathen."  To  the 
Jewish  svstem  and  its  Temple,  His  Advent  imparted  a 
glory  hitherto  unknown.  It  mav  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
verv  presence  in  the  Temple  of  "  Gk)d  manifest  in  the 
flesh  sufficiently  illustrates  the  promise  of  chap.  ii.  9 : 
"  There  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  as  a  child  offered 
to  Grod ;  there  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors ;  there 
He  taught  and  revealed  things  hidden  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  Such  a  presence  was  indeed  a  glory 
greater  than  that  of  the  Shechinah. 

To  press  the  details  of  Hag^i*s  prediction  more 
closely  than  this  appears  impossible,  and  unnecessarv. 
The  transference  oi  the  glory  of  the  Temple  to  the 
Messianic  Church  does  not  come  under  treatment.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  second  Temple  was  re- 
garded by  the  prophet  as  in  anv  way  a  type  or  a 
material  counterpart  of  the  Messianic  Church.  The 
commentators  have  forced  ideas  of  this  kind  into  chap, 
ii.  9,  but  they  are  quite  foreign  to  the  prophets 
subject.  The  Hebrew  term  for  9ie  "  House  ^  of  God 
does  not  admit  of  that  variety  of  meaning  which  belongs 
to  the  Greek  itKKriirla,  It  must  be  interpreted  strictiy 
of  the  material  building,  and  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiasticid 
organisation  must  be  carefully  excluded.  Misinterpret 
tanons  of  another  kind  may  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  passages  chap.  ii.  6,  21,  22.  Excess  of  literal- 
ism has  introduced  in  these  passages  actual  phenomena 
of  nature  such  as  Christ  declared  should  precede  the 
completion  of  His  Dispensation;  or,  finding  the  inter- 
pretation in  prsB-Christian  times,  the  commentators 
instance  actual  revolutions,  and  overtumings  of  particu- 
lar  dynasties,  those  of  Persia,  Sjrria,  and  Greece.  But 
the  verses  in  question  really  admit  only  of  an  ethical  in- 
terpretation. They  are  to  be  expounded  in  accordance 
with  the  language  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  elsewhere. 
The  details  are  such  as  belong  to  the  Hebrew  idea  of 
the  Theophany  of  Messianic  times,  and  therefore  recur 
repeatedly  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  had  any  literal  force  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poets.  Certainly  their  historical  counterpart 
must  be  found  in  the  moral,  not  in  the  material  sphere. 


The  "  House,"  finally,  though  the  material  Temple,  is 
not  necessarily  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel.  The  sub- 
stantial identity  of  God's  Holy  Place  in  all  periods  is 
assumed.  The  present  building  is  represented  as  iden- 
tical with  Solomon's  as  well  as  with  the  Temple  which 
is  to  be  filled  with  fflory.  ThoB  the  question  whether 
Herod's  was  not  a  tnird  Temple  rather  than  a  develop- 
ment of  the  second,  need  not  come  into  consideration. 
In  this  connection  we  notice  that  the  right  rendering 
in  chap.  ii.  9  is  "  the  latter  glory  of  this  house,"  &c., 
not  '*  tne  glory  of  this  latter  nouse." 

We  have  pointed  out  the  leading  features  in  this 
portraiture  oi  Messianic  timos.    It  is  proper  to  observe 
that,  like  many  other  Old  Testament  prophecies,  it 
appears  defective  if  subjected  to  minute  analyns.    We 
feel  that  the  Temple  fills  in  the  prophetic  delineation  a 
far  larger  space  than  in  the  historical  fact.    It  seems 
as  if  Bjiggai  conceived  of  the  rel%ious  influences  of  the 
Messianic  age  as  all  radiating  from  a  material  Temple. 
Yet  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  passed  away  shortly  after 
the  Saviour's  Advent,  and  had  neither  successor  nor 
counterpart  in  the  New  Dispensation.    It  is  an  incon- 
sistency  which  admits  of  la^  illustration,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  being  represented  repeatedly  by 
the  prophets  as  if  an  accession  to  Judaism.    The  nations 
"flow  to  the  mountun  of  the  House  of  the  Lord" 
(Micah  iv.  1,  2 ;  Isa.  ii.  2) ;  they  receive  a  new  birth  at 
Jemaalem  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.) ;  they  even  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Zech.  xiv.  16).    Such 
are  the  figures  uuder  which  the  extension  of  Grod's 
kingdom  is  almost  always  (see    Zepk  iii   10,  note) 
represented.    Instead  of  "  beginning  from  Jerusalem  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  47)  it  leads  men  to  Jerusalem.    Instead  of 
a  Christian  dispensation  superseding  a  Jewish,  the  Jews 
invite  the  Gentiles  into  their  own  body.    It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  full  significance  of  such  pro- 
phetic language  is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the  Ghurcn  of 
Christ  by  the  course  of  history.    In  Haggai's  case, 
however,  we  believe  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  event 
of  the  Saviour's  first  Advent.    Obscurity  will  appear 
natural  if  we  bear  in  mind  thai  the  facts  which  have 
been  revealed  to  us  in  material  historical  shape  were 
only  presented  to  the  vision  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
"  as  in  a  glass  darkly." 

m.  DiviBion  of  Contents.— The  Book  of  Haggai 

E resents  five  distinct  utterances,  all  included  within  the 
rief  period  of  four  months : — (a)  In  the  first,  Haggai 
rebukes  his  compatriots  for  their  neglect  of  Ghod's 
House.  Their  religious  apathy  is  treated  as  the  cause 
of  the  prevalent  dearth  (chap.  i.  1 — 11).  (h)  Hulers 
and  people  showing  signs  of  repentance,  the  prophet 
utters  a  comforting  assurance — **  1  am  with  yon,  saith 
the  LoBD."  The  work  of  building  is  now  actively  re- 
sumed (chap.  i.  12 — 15).  (c)  In  view  of  a  tendency  to 
contrast  the  humble  proportions  of  the  new  bnUaing 
with  the  grandeur  of  Solomon's  Temple,  Haggai 
promises  that  Jehovah's  House  shall  hereafter  have  a 
glory  to  which  the  whole  universe  shall  bear  witness 
(chap.  ii.  1 — 9).  (d)  HAgeai's  fourth  address  reverts 
to  the  prevalent  dearth,  and  shows  that  the  labours  of 
men's  hands  have  hitherto  been  cursed,  beouise  defiled 
by  the  sin  of  reii^ous  apathy.  Though  no  signs  of 
better  times  are  visible,  tne  prophet  is  empowered  to 
utter  the  assurance,  "  From  this  oay  will  I  bless  "  (chap, 
ii.  10 — ^19).  (e)  The  prophet's  final  utterance  attaches 
the  promise  of  chap.  Il  1 — 9  to  the  line  of  Zembbabel. 
When  the  powers  of  this  world  are  overthrown,  thia 
line  shall  be  selected  by  Jehovah  for  special  honour 
(chap.  u.  20—23). 
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lY.  Charaoter  and  Style.— In  the  prooliecy  of 
Zepbaniah  the  extension  of  Jehovah's  kmgaom  was 
treated  as  the  climax  to  which  all  politico  changes 
and  catastrophes  should  tend.  Haffgai,  with  the  same 
bright  hope  before  him,  treats  it  umost  exclosiyelj  in 
its  relation  to  the  restored  Temple.  Between  the  two 
prophets  there  intervenes  the  whole  period  of  OhaldaBan 
ascendency.  The  final  warnings  of  Habakkok  and 
Jeremiah — the  battle  of  Oarehenush — ^Nebachadnezzar's 
invasion — ^the  sack  of  Jerosalem — ^the  exile— the  restora- 
tion— these  are  the  steps  which  lead  ns  npward  from  the 
level  of  the  prophet  of  the  Jodfi^ent  to  that  of  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Temple's  glories.  The  "  da.j  of  wrath  *'  is  past. 
In  fulfilment  d  Zephaniah's  prediction  the  captivity 
of  Judah  has  been  tamed ;  and  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
lem there  survives  a  people  "  afflicted  and  poor  "  (Zeph. 
ii.  7,  iii.  12).  It  is  natural  that  the  first  prophecy  of 
the  new  period  should  bear  on  internal  reform,  and  that 
the  restoration  of  the  national  religion  should  occupy 
the  place  hitherto  filled  by  great  political  crises. 

The  character  of  the  composition  necessarily  changes 
with  the  change  of  theme.  Haggai's  discourses  are 
concentrated  primarily  on  one  piuiicular  phase  of  re- 
ligious duty.  They  embrace  details  of  a  commonplace 
character,  and  of  short-lived  interest.  High  aspiration 
is^  not  wanting,  but  it  is  almost  exclusivdy  associated 
with  a  theme  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  prosaic  In 
Hac^gai's  utterances,  in  fact,  the  functions  of  a  reformer 
and  practical  homilist  are  combined  with  those  of  the 


prophet.  They  necessarily  lie  open  to  the  char^  of 
Doing  deficient  in  poetical  ability.  It  must  be  admitted, 
moreover,  that  the  style  of  the  preacher  is  not  such  as 
recommends  itself  to  a  critical  taste.  Bepetitions  im- 
pair the  vigour,  anomalous  constructions  the  smoothness 
of  his  discourses.  His  frequent  use  of  interrogation 
and  answer  robs  them  of  all  rhythmical  beautv.  He 
is  wont,  as  has  been  said,  to  "  utter  the  main  thought 
with  concise  and  nervous  brevity,"  but  it  is  only  after  "  a 
large  and  verbose  introduction."  Figures  and  tropes 
are  altogether  wanting,  except  in  the  predictions  of 
chap.  ii.  6,  7,  22.  He  is  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  all 
the  prophets.  These  defects  are  the  more  consjpicuous 
in  that  nis  utterances  are  linked  together  by  historical 
passages  of  tiie  plainest  prose.  This  composite  character 
may  nevertheleiss  serve  to  explain  the  hteraiy  deficien- 
cies of  the  book.  We  have  here,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, not  a  continuous  outburst  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
but  five  inspired  utterances  welded  into  .one  historical 
book.  We  do  not  know  tiiat  this  book  proceeded  from 
ibe  pen  of  Haffsai.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  least  as 
probable  that  tins  framework  in  which  the  prophet's 
discourses  have  been  preserved  is  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  chronicler.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
natural  that  something  of  the  eloquence  and  impres- 
siveness  of  the  preacher  should  be  lost  in  the  annaiist*s 
reproduction,  it  is  even  posnble  to  suppose  that  the 
discourses  of  Haggai,  as  they  now  stand,  are  only  a 
resume  or  summary  of  what  the  prophet  actually  uttered. 
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CHAPTER  !•— <i)In  the  second  year 
of  Darins  the  king,  in  the  sixth  month, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  came 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  ^by  Haggai  the 
prophet  unto  Zenibbab^l  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  'govemor  of  Judah,  and  to 
Joshna  tiie  son  of  Josedech,  the  high 
priest,  saying, 

(2)  Thus  speaketh  the  Lobd  of  hosts, 
saying,  This  people  say.  The  time  is  not 
come,  the  time  that  the  Load's  house 
should  be  built. 

(')  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
Haggai  the  prophet,  saying. 


B.O. 

etr.saio. 

of  Haggai. 


3  Or,  oaptein. 


8  Heb.,  8ei  yowr 
heart  on  tour 
woy*. 


a   Dettt.    ».    SB; 
Mica.  14, 1ft. 


4  Heb.,   TpieneA 
fKrvugh. 


W  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in 
your  cieled  houses,  and  this  house  lie 
waste  P  (^^  Now  l^erefore  thus  saith 
the  Lobd  of  hosts;  ^Consider  your 
ways.  ^^  Te  have  'sown  much,  and 
bring  in  little ;  ye  eat,  but  ye  have  not 
enough ;  ye  drink,  but  ye  are  not  filled 
with  drmk ;  ye  clothe  you,  but  there  is 
none  warm ;  and  he  that  eameth  wases 
eameth  wages  to  put  it  into  a  bag  ^with 
holes.  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts; 
Consider  your  ways.  <^>  Gk>  up  to  the 
mountain,  and  brinfi^  wood,  and  build 
the  house ;  and  I  wm  take  pleasure  in 


(1-11)  The  First  Utterance.-^The  neglect  of  God's 
House  denounced,  and  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
prevalent  dearth. 


(1)  Darius  the  Tdng.—Scil,  Darins  I.,  son  of 
Hjstaspes,  who  became  king  of  Persia  in  B.c.  521. 
The  fact  that  there  were  still  men  living  who  had 
seen  the  First  Temple  (ii.  3),  which  fell  m  B.C.  586, 
sufficiently  disproYes  the  absnrd  theory  that  Darins 
Nothns  is  meant,  who  did  not  accede  to  Ihe  throne 
nntil  B.c.  423-4.  Prophecy  is  now  dated  by  the  years 
of  a  foreign  mler,  for  Zjembbabel,  though  a  nn^ 
descendant  of  David,  was  only  a  pechdh,  or  yiceroy  ot 
Persian  aj^pointment,  not  a  king  in  his  own  right. 

The  sixth  month.  — That  named  Eli3,  corre- 
spending  nearly  with  onr  September. 

In  tne  first  day — «.«.,  on  the  festival  of  the  new 
moon,  a  holy  day  which  had  always  been  marked  not  only 
by  suspension  of  labour,  but  by  special  services  in  the 
Temple  (Ezek.  xlvi.  3;  Isa.  Izvi.  23).  It  vras  thus  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  Haggai  to  commence  a  series 
of  exhortations  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Temple. 
Besides,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  ancienfc  custom 
that  the  people  should  resort  to  the  prophets  for  re- 
liflnous  instruction  on  new  moons  and  Sabbaths.  (See 
2King8 iv.  23.) 

Came  the  word  .  •  . — ^Literally,  there  was  a 
word^  of  the  Lord  &y  the  hand  of  Saggai,  &c.  This  ex- 
pression, which  occurs  repeatedly  in  tms  book,  indicates 
that  Jehoyah  was  the  direct  source  of  these  announce- 
ments, and  Haggai  only  their  vehicle. 

The  prophet.— See  Hab.  i.  1,  Note. 

Son  of  Shealtiel.— Strictly  speaking,  Zerubbabel 
was  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  who  contracted  a  Levirate 
marriage  vrith  the  widow  of  his  brother  Shealtiel.  (See 
Notes  on  1  Chron.  iii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxii.  80;  Luke  iii.  27.) 

Governor. — Sairap,  or  viceroy,  a  term  applied  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  provincial  prefects  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires.  (See 
Note  on  1  Sngs  x.  15.)  Joshua,  the  Math  priest,  is 
a  prominent  character  in  the  prophecy  oz  Zechariah. 


Haggai  addresses  Zerubbabel  as  the  civil,  Joshua  as 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  restored  exiles. 

(2)  The  time  is  not  oome.— Better  (unless  we 
alter  the  received  text).  It  is  not  yet  time  to  come — i,e., 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  assemble  and  commence  prepara- 
tions for  building.    It  is  not  stated  on  what  irrounds 
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his  predecessor  Artaxerxes,  gave  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  no  countenance  when  a  report  vras  actually  made 
to  him  on  the  subject.    (See  Escra  v.  and  vi.) 

W  Is  it  time  for  you  .  .  .—Literally,  le  U 
time  for  you  to  dweU  in  your  houses,  and  those  ceiled  ? 
— ».«.,  probably  with  cedar  and  other  costly  woods.  A 
crushing  retort.  If  the  adverse  decree  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  msallowed  the  buildiiu^  of  Jerusalem  (Ezn  iv. 
21),  had  not  hindered  them  nom  erecting  mag^fioent 
residences  for  themselves,  how  could  it  reasonably 
excuse  an  utter  neglect  of  God's  House  P 

(5)  Consider  your  ways. — A  common  expression 
in  this  prophet.  The  results  of  their  conduct  are  set 
forth  in  verse  6 :  they  are  left  to  infer  from  these 
what  its  nature  has  been. 

(^  Ye  have  sown  muoh  .  .  .—Literally,  Ye 
have  been  sowing  mwih  and  brinaing  in  Utile;  eating, 
and  it  was  not  to  satisfaction;  drinking,  and  it  was 
not  to  fulness ;  clothing  yourselves,  and  it  was  not 
for  any  otu^s  beina  warm,  &c.  This  description  of 
course  merely  impbes  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
labours,  there  was  not  much  to  eat,  drink,  or  put 
on.  Compare  the  use  of  the  phrase  '*  ye  shall  eat  and 
not  be  satisfied,"  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26. 

To  put  it  into  a  bag  with  holes.-— The  last  clause 
expresses  in  a  bold  metaphor  the  general  prevalence  of 
poyerty.  Scarciiy  necessitated  high  prices,  so  that 
money  "  ran  away  "  as  fast  as  it  was  earned. 

(8)  The  mountain.— No  one  mountain  is  thought 
of.  The  term  implies  the  high  lands  generally,  as 
growing  the  most  suitable  timber  £)r  building 
purposes. 


The  ITegleet  of  God^s  Houte. 


HAGGAI,  n. 


A  Message  to  ZeruJbbabeL 


ity  atid  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the 
LoBD.  <^>  Ye  looked  for  mnch,  and,  lo, 
it  came  to  little ;  and  when  ye  brought 
it  home,  I  did  ^blow  npon  it.  Why? 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Because  of 
mine  house  that  is  waste,  and  ye  run 
every  man  unto  his  own  house.  ^®>  There- 
fore "the  heaven  over  you  is  stayed  from 
dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed  from  her 
fruit.  <^^)  And  I  called  for  a  drought 
upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  mountains, 
and  upon  the  com,  and  upon  the  new 
wine,  and  upon  the  oil,  and  upon  that 
which  the  ground  bringeth  forth,  and 
upon  men,  and  upon  cattle,  and  upon 
ail  the  labour  of  the  hands. 

(u)  Then  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech, 
the  high  priest,  with  all  the  remnant  of 
the  people,  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lobd 
their  Grod,  and  the  words  of  Haggai  the 
prophet,  as  the  Lobd  their  God  had 
sent  him,  and  the  people  did  fear  before 
the  Lord. 

(^i  Then  spake  Haggai  the  Lord's 
messenger  in  the  Lord's  message  unto 
the  people,  saying,  I  am  with  you,  saith 
the  Lord. 

(1*)  And   the    Lord  stirred   up  the 


1  Or,  Now  U  anoaif. 


a  Dent. 


of. 


spirit  of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel,  governor  of  Judah,  and  the  spirit 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech,  the 
high  priest,  and  the  spirit  of  all  the 
remnant  of  the  people ;  and  they  came 
and  did  work  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  their  God,  ^  in  the  four  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  king. 

CHAPTER  n.— (Din  the  seventh 
montihf  in  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  month,  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
^by  the  prophet  Haggai,  saying,  <^)  Speak 
now  to  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel, 
governor  of  Judah,  and  to  Joshua  the 
son  of  Josedech,  the  high  priest,  and  to 
the  residue  of  the  peopk,  saying, 

^^  Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw 
this  house  in  her  first  glorv  P  and  how 
do  ye  see  it  now  9  is  it  not  m  your  eyes 
in  comparison  of  it  as  nothing  9  (^>  Yet 
now  be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  and  be  strong,  O  Joshua,  son  of 
Josedech,  the  high  priest ;  and  be  strong, 
all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  work:  for  I  am  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  (^  oGcarding  to 
the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you 


ffi)  Y&  looked  for  muoh.— Literally,  There  has 
been  a  twming  ahimtfoT  much, 

I  did  blow  upon  it— wiL,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  it.  £ren  the  little  that  was  brongbt  into 
the  gamer  was  decimated  by  God's  continned  disfavour. 

00)  Over  you. — Better,  on  your  accownt, — fifctl., 
because  of  the  neglect  of  God's  Honse,  mentioned  in 
verse  9. 

(U)  And  I  called  for  a  drought  upon.— Better, 
And  I  invoked  a  desolation  upon.  Similarly  in 
2  Kinffs  viii.  1,  Elisha  announces  to  the  Shnnammite, 
"  The  Lord  hatii  called  a  famine,  and  it  shall  also  oome 
upon  the  land  seven  years;" 

<12-15)  The  Second  Utterance. — The  people  turn  a 
willing  ear  to  Haj^gai^s  ezhortaiion,  and  the  prophet 
is  now  charffed  to  uuorm  them  of  the  return  of  Grod's 
favour,  in  tiie  gracious  utterance,  "I  am  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord." 

(12)  With  aU  the  remnant  of.— The  word  may 
mean  either  "  the  remnant "  restored  from  Babylon,  or 
merely  "the  remainder"  of  the  people.  Similarly 
in  verse  14,  ii.  2. 

ps)  In  the  Lord's  message.— Or,  on  the  Lord's 
mission. 

<^^)  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  intervening  three 
weeks  had  been  spent  m  collecting  timber  in  the  upland 
regfion,  as  was  ordered  in  verse  8,  and  resuming  the 
'^  work  of  the  house  of  Gk)d." 

n. 

(!-•)  The  Third  UUerancc^'HaB  utterance  treats 
of  the  gloiy  whieh,  in  a  later  time,  is  to  attach  itself 


to  the  sacred  spot  whereon  the  returned  exiles  are 
labouring.  It  was  intended  more  especially  as  a 
message  of  consolation  to  those  who  remembered 
Solomon's  magnificent  structure,  and  who  now  gazed 
sadly  on  the  humble  proportions  of  its  successor. 

0)  In  the  one  and  twentieth  day.^Here, 
again,  the  day  selected  is  significant  The  twentv-first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tbri)  was  the  seventn  and 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  was  the 
festival  of  harvest  thanksgfiving,  and  its  occurrence  had 
always  been  marked  by  observances  of  a  peculiarly 
joyous  character.  Moreover,  the  sacrifices  on  this 
occasion  were  very  numerous — ^the  number  prescribed 
by  the  Talmud  for  the  first  day  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  dav  in  the  year.  Thus  the  scanty  harvest  ana 
the  smaU  beffinnings  of  the  Lord's  House  would  both 
be  brought  mto  prominence.  It  would  be  but  natural 
if  feelings  of  despondency  were  excited  among  those 
who  were  old  enough  to  remember  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  with  its  costly  accessories  and  elaoorate 
ceremonial,  and  the  festive  rites  wherewith  the  "joy 
in  harvest "  had  expressed  itself  in  a  more  prospsrous 
time.  There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  supposing  that 
the  prophet  was  himself  one  of  these  iM[ea  persons. 

(2)   The  residue.— See  chap.  i.  12,  ^ote. 

<S)  Is  it  not  •  •  . — ^Better,  is  not  such  a  (Temple) 
as  this  like  nothing  in  your  eyes  ? 

(5)  According  to  the  word.— Better,  with  the 
word  The  clause  is  connected  with  the  closing  words 
ol  verse  4.  Jehovah  is  present  with  them,  and  so 
is  His  Promise  made  by  solemn  covenant  in  the  days 
of  old. 
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The  Coming  of  the 


HAGGAI,  II. 


Desire  ofaU  Nations, 


when  je  came  ont  of  Egypt,  so  my 
spirit  remaineth  among  you:  fear  ye 
not. 

(^  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 
"Yet  once,  it  t8  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  diy  land;  ^) and  I  wiU 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lobd  of 
hosts.     (^The  suver  ie  mine,  and  the 


aHeb.lS.Sl 


sold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 
^)The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  tiian  of  the  former,  saith  the 
Lobd  of  hosts  :  and  in  this  place  will  I 
give  peace,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 

Ci<^>  In  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  ninth  months  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  came  the  word  of  the  Lobd  by 
Haggai  the  prophet,  saying,  (^)  Thus 
saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  Ask  now  the 
priests  concerning  the  law,  saying,  (^^  If 


So  my  spirit. — Better,  and  my  spirit.  Besides  such 
promises  of  Gkxl's  abiding  favour  as  Exod.  zxiz.  45,  46, 
they  have  among  them  the  abiding  presence  of  His  H0I7 
Spirit.  Having  these,  let  them  not  be  afraid.  The 
evidence  of  the  Divine  Presence  was  the  mission  of 
inspired  prophets,  such  as  Haggai  and  2iechariah,  and 
the  Targom  and  the  Rabbis  are  perhaps  right  in 
referring  the  words  "and  my  spirit"  exdnsivelv  to 
the  "  spirit  of  prophecy,''  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
later  Jews  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  left  the  Ghorch 
after  the  deaths  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 

W  Yet  onoe,  it  is  a  little  while.— ^The  oon- 
stmction  is  very  difficnii  The  best  rendering  appears 
to  be,  Yet  one  season  more  (snpplying  I&  oefore 
achath),  it  is  hid  a  little  while,  and,  ac.  The  meaning 
of  these  clanses  is  then  that  given  by  Keil — ^viz., 
**  that  the  period  between  the  nresent  and  the  predicted 
great  change  of  the  world  wiu  be  but  one  period — i.e., 
one  uniform  epoch — and  that  this  epoch  will  be  a  brief 
The  TiXX.  (followed  in  Heb.  ziL  27)  omits 


one. 


» 


the  words  "  it  is  a  little  while "  altogether,  and  so  is 
enabled  to  render  "  I  will  yet  shake  once  '*  {ie.,  one  single 
time,  and  one  only),  a  rendering  which,  if  we  retain 
those  words,  is  apparentlv  impossible.  The  fact  is,  the 
original  passage  here,  as  m  other  cases,  must  be  treated 
wiuiout  deference  to  its  meaning  when  interwoven  in 
New  Testament  armament.  There  is  yet  to  be  an 
interval  of  time,  ox  limited  doration,  and  then  shall 
come  a  new  era,  when  the  glorv  of  God's  presence  shall 
be  muiifested  more  fully  ana  extensively.  Notwith- 
standing its  intimate  connection  with  the  Jewish 
Temple  (verses  7,  9),  this  new  dimnsation  may  well 
be  regpuded  as  that  of  the  Messiah,  for  Malachi  in  like 
manner  connects  His  self -manifestation  with  the  Tem- 
ple. (Oomp.  Mai.  iiL  1,  and  see  our  Introduction,  §  2.) 
Without  pretending  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  all  details, 
we  may  regard  the  prophet's  anticipations  as  sufficiently 
realised  when  the  Saviour's  Advent  introduced  a  dis- 
pensation which  surpassed  in  glory  (see  2  Cor.  iiL 
7 — 11)  that  of  Moses,  and  which  extended  its  promises 
to  the  Gentiles.  When  Haggai  speaks  here  and  in 
verse  22  of  commotions  of  nature  ushering  in  this 
new  revelation,  he  speaks  according  to  the  usf^e  of 
the  Hebrew  poets,  by  whom  Divine  interposition  is 
frequently  depicted  in  colouring  borrowed  from  the 
incidents  of  tne  Exodus  period.  (See  Hab.  iii.;  Ps. 
xviii.  7 — 15,  xciii.,  xcvii.)  If  the  words  are  to  be 
pressed,  their  fulfillment  at  Christ's  coming  must  be 
searched  for  rather  in  the  moral  than  the  physical 
sphere,  in  changes  effected  in  the  human  heart  (comp. 
Ijuke  iii.  5)  rather  thui  on  the  face  of  nature. 

(7)  And  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 
— ^Better,  and  the  precious  things  of  all  the  nations  shaU 
eome—scU,,  shall  be  brought  as  offerings.  (Comp. 
Zeph.  iii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  16.)  So  apparently  the  LXX., 


^u  rh  IjcXcKro  xAirrnv  r&p  HBtwy,  The  rendering  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  which  is  based  on  Jerome's  et 
venit  desideratus  cuncUs  gentibus,  is  grammaticallv 
impossible  with  the  present  text,  for  the  verb  ''come 
is  plural,  not  singular.  Its  retention  in  some  of  the 
m^em  commentimes  is  mainlv  attributable  to  a  natural 
unwillingness  to  give  up  a  direct  Messianic  prophecy. 
A|»rt,  however,  from  the  g^rammatical  difficulty,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  Messiah  was  not  longed  for  by 
all  nations,  and  that  if  He  had  been  there  would 
be  no  point  in  mentioning  the  fact  in  the  present 
connection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prediction  of 
Gentile  offerings  to  the  Temple  is  most  appropriate. 
It  is  the  answer  to  those  who  sorrowed  when  they  con- 
trasted the  mean  appearance  of  this  present  house  with 
the  glories  of  that  built  by  Solomon  (verse  3).  It  also 
explains  the  otherwise  meaningless  utterance  in  verse 
8.  Another  possible  rendering  is  that  adopted  by 
Furst,  and  (at  one  time)  by  Ewald,  **  And  the  pick  of 
the  nations  shall  come,"  scU,,  with  offerings  to  the 
Temple.  The  significance  of  the  utterance  is  the  same 
with  either  translation — sciLf  that  by  agencies  not  spe- 
dfied  the  Gentile  world  is  to  be  converted  and  induced 
to  offer  worship  and  homage  to  Jehovah. 

(8)  Silver  .  •  •  gold.— It  is  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  said  in  the  sense  of  Ps.  L  10,  as 
implying  **  I  have  no  need  of  silver  or  gold."  Clearly 
what  is  meant  is  that  the  treasures  of  earth  are  it 
God's  disposal,  and  that  He  will  incite  the  Gentiles  to 
offer  their  silver  and  gold  in  His  Temple.  A  rigid 
application  of  this  prediction  is  impossible.  (See  In£o- 
duction,  §  2.) 

(»)  The  glory  .  .  .—Better,  The  latter  gloryof 
this  house  shall  be  greaier  than  the  former.  The 
new  sanctuary  is  regarded  as  identical  with  that  reared 
by  Solomon.  It  shall  have  a  claim  to  celebrity  un- 
rivalled even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  olden  time,  when 
Jehovah  shall  turn  tne  attention  of  all  nations  to  His 
BS/ored  place,  as  predicted  in  verses  6  and  7. 

Between  this  third  utterance  and  the  fourth  (verses 
10 — 19)  intervenes  Zechariah's  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance (Zech.  i.  2 — 6)  uttered  in  the  eighth  month. 

ao-19)  The  Fourth  Utterance.  —  The  recent  season 
of  scarcity  is  again  accounted  for  and  immediate 
Uessings  are  announced.  This  address  dates  about 
two  months  later  than  its  predecessor  —  viz.,  from 
the  ninth  month — sciL,  Ghisleu  (November — December), 
when  the  early  rain  would  be  looked  for  to  water  the 
newly-sown  crops.  At  such  a  time,  especially  after  the 
scarcity  of  the  preceding  season,  there  would  naturally 
be  great  anxiety  about  agricultural  prospects. 

W  Holy  flesh.— The  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  hallowed 
the  person  who  touched  it  (Lev.  vi.  27),  but  this  sancti- 
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The  People  Declared  Unclean, 


HAGGAI.  II. 


A  Coil  to  Reflection, 


one  bear  holy  flesh  in  the  skirt  of  his 
eaxment,  ana  with  his  skirt  do  touch 
oread,  or  pottage,  or  wine,  or  oil,  or 
any  meat,  shall  it  be  holjP  And  the 
priests  answered  and  said,  No.  (^)  Then 
said  Haggai,  If  one  that  is  nndean  by  a 
dead  body  touch  any  of  these,  shall  it 
be  unclean  P  And  the  priests  answered 
and  said.  It  shall  be  unclean. 

C^^)  Then  answered  Haggai,  and  said. 
So  is  this  people,  and  so  is  this  na- 
tion before  me,  saith  the  Lobd;  and 
so  is  every  work  of  their  hands ;  and 
that  which  they  offer  there  is  unclean. 
^)  And  now,  I  pray  you,  consider  from 
this  day  and  upward,  from  before  a 
stone  was  laid  upon  a  stone  in  the^ 
temple  of  the  Lobd  :  ^^^)  since  those  days 


a  Ainoi4.0. 


were,  when  one  came  to  an  heap  of 
twenty  measures^  there  were  hvi  ten: 
when  one  came  to  the  pressfat  for  to 
draw  out  fifty  vessels  out  of  the  press, 
there  were  hut  twenty.  (^^J I  smote  you 
'with  blasting  and  with  mildew  and 
with  hail  in  all  the  labours  of  your 
hands ;  yet  ye  turned  not  to  me,  saith 
the  Lobd.  w  Consider  now  from  this 
day  and  upward,  from  the  four  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  months  even 
from  the  day  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Lobd's  temple  was  laid,  consider  it. 
^)  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  bam  P  yea,  as 
yet  the  vine,  and  the  fi^  tree,  and  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  outc  'b*ee,  hath 
not  brought  forth :  from  this  day  will  I 
bless  you. 


fication  was  not  conveyed  to  anything  he  might  after- 
wards touch.  On  the  other  hand  (verse  13),  he  who 
was  defiled  by  such  a  pollution  as  contact  with  a  dead 
body,  conveyed  dMemewt  even  to  the  tabemade.  (See 
Num.  xix.  13 :  "  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  man  that  is  dead,  and  purifieth  not  himself,  defueth 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.")  Even  so,  according  to 
Haggai,  the  guilt  of  impiety  incurred  by  the  Jews 
in  neglecting  the  Temple  had  tainted  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  and  caused  famine.  And  what  merit 
they  might  claim  for  restoring  the  altar-worship  and 
keeping  the  prescribed  feasts  (Ezra  iii.  2 — 6)  was  not 
conveyed  further.  It  was  cancelled  by  their  neglect  of 
an  equally  important  duty.  This  latter  point,  however, 
is  not  brought  out,  but  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
prophet's  hearers. 

(^)  Unolean. — The  defilement  incurred  by  con- 
tact with  a  dead  body  was  one  of  the  deepest.  (See 
Num.  xix.  11 — 16.)  On  the  force  of  the  term  tme 
nepheeh,  compare  tiie  passages  Lev.  xxi.  11,  xxiL  4; 
Num.  vi.  6. 

(U)  That  which  they  offer  there— 1.6.,  prob- 
ably, "on  yon  altar,"  but  the  expression  is  singular. 
In  Ezra  iii.  3  we  read,  ''  And  they  set  the  altar  upon 
his  bases  ....  and  thev  offered  burnt  offerings 
thereon  unto  the  Lord,  even  burnt  offerings  morning 
and  evening." 

(i5)s^omthi8  day  and  iipward--».6.,  backward. 

BjBfore  a  stone  was  laid  .  •  .—Alluding  to 
the  recent  resumption  of  building,  not  to  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  fifteen  years  previously. 

a«)  Sinoe  those  days  were.— Better, /rom  ihe 
time  when  things  were  «o,  or,  since  such  things  were — 
t.e.,  throughout  that  whole  period  of  neglect  up  to 
the  date  when  they  resumed  the  work  of  restoration. 
Throughout  that  period  the  harvests  had  grievously  dis- 
appointed exj>ectation.  A  heap  of  sheaves  which  ought 
to  nave  contained  "  twenty  " — ^the  measure  is  not  speci- 
fied—yielded only  ''ten;"  and  a  quantity  of  grapes 
which  should  have  vielded  fif tv  poorahs,  only  produced 
twenty.  The  word  poorah  elsewhere  means  a  *'  wine 
press;"  here,  apparently,  it  is  the  bucket  or  vessel 
which  was  used  to  draw  up  the  wine.  The  last  clause 
of  the  verse  must  therefore  be  rendered  "  When  one 
came  to  the  pressfat  to  draw  out  fifty  |7oora^,  there  were 
but  twenty. 


(17)  I  smote  you  with  blasting  and  with  noil- 
dew  •  .  . — This  is  a  reminiscence  of  Amos  iv.  9, "  I 
have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew  .  .  .  yet 
have  not  ye  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord."  "  Blast, 
ing"  and  "  mildew  "  are  two  diseases  on  com  enumerated 
bv  Moses  (Dent,  xxviii.  22)  among  the  curses  on  disobe- 
dience. The  **  hail "  is  added  by  Haggai,  perhaps  as 
particularly  destructive  to  the  vines.  On  the  peculiar 
phrase,  eyn  ethcem  elay,  which  here  takes  the  place 
of  the  lo  shabtem  dday  of  Amos,  see  Ewald,  Qrammar, 
§  262  h, 

(18)  Even  firom  the  day.— Better,  even  to  the 
day.  The  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  makes 
the  passage  quite  unintelligfible,  for  in  no  sense  can  the 
twenty.fourui  dav  of  the  ninth  month  coincide  with  the 
day  "  that  tiie  foundation  of  the  Lord's  Temple  was 
laid."  The  Temple  had  been  founded  fifteen  years 
before,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of 
Gyrus  (Ezra  iii.  10).  The  work  of  building  had  been 
carried  on  intermittently  till  within  two  years  of  the 
present  time.  It  had  then  been  entirelv  suspended, 
and  had  onlv  been  actively  taken  in  hand  alter  Haggai's 
address  in  the  sixth  montn  of  this  year.  The  force  of 
the  passage  is  sufficiently  plain  if  we  render  as  above. 
"  In  order  to  make  the  blessings  to  be  announced  in 
verse  19  appear  in  strong  contrast  to  the  distress  pic- 
tured in  verses  16, 17,  the  prophet  repeats  the  injunc- 
tion of  verse  15,  but  with  a  larger  range  of  retrospect. 
The  whole  period  back  to  the  time  when  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  was  laid  in  the  reigpa  of  Cyrus  was 
more  or  less  one  of  distress  on  account  of  the  unfaithfuL 
ness  of  the  people ;  for  between  that  time  and  the 
present  all  the  enorts  that  had  been  made  to  complete 
the  work  were  spasmodic  and  feeble"  (McCurdv). 
The  rendering  **  even  to  the  day  "  is  quite  allowable, 
though  the  construction  is  certainly  rare. 

(19)  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  bam  P^.e.,  There  is 
no  grain  as  yet  in  the  bam,  the  harvest  having  been 
bHgnted  in  the  last  season.  The  term  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Version  "  seed  "  does  not  implv  grain  for 
sowing ,but  grain  for  provision.  The  fruit  harvest  was 
as  de&ctive  as  that  of  cereals,  having  been  cut  off  by 
the  hail.  (See  verse  17.)  The  prospect  was  thus  ono  of 
deepest  gloom.  But  human  helplessness  is  God's  op- 
portunity. He  pledges  His  word  even  at  this  crisis 
by  the  month  of  Haggai,  "  From  this  day  I  will  bless." 
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Arwther  Me99age 


HAGGAI,  II. 


to  ZerubhaheL 


<^)  And  again  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
came  unto  Haggai  in  the  fonr  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  month,  saying, 
W  Speak  to  Zerubbabel,  governor  of 
Judah,  saying, 

I  will  ahiuce  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  t®>and  I  will  overthrow  the 
throne  of  kingdoms,  and  I  will  destroy 
the  strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heathen;    and    I    will   overthrow    the 


chariots,  and  those  that  ride  in  them ; 
and  the  horses  and  their  riders  shall 
come  down,  every  one  by  the  sword 
of  his  brother.  <^)  In  that  day,  saith 
the  Lobd  of  hosts,  will  I  take  thee, 
O  Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  saith  the  Lobd,  and  will 
make  thee  as  a  signet:  for  I  have 
chosen  thee,  saith  the  Lobd  of 
hosts. 


(20-23)  The  Fifth  Uttera7ice,-^The  promise  of  verses 
6 — 9  is  enlarged.  The  heathen  powers  shall  be  con- 
sumed one  of  another,  but  the  line  of  Zembbabel  shall 
stand  secnre,  and  be  a  witness  to  Jehovah's  faithfulness. 
Here,  as  in  verses  6 — 9,  the  only  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion is  that  Haggai  was  charged  with  a  prediction — 
pnrpoedjr  vagne  and  indistinct  in  character — of  the  ex- 
tension of  Qod's  kingdom  by  the  Christian  dispensation. 
*' Zembbabel,"  the  descendant  of  David,  includes  in 
himself  Him  who  was  according  to  the  flesh  his  lineal 
descendaat.  Just  in  the  same  waj  in  older  prophecy 
'*  David "  is  himself  identified  with  that  Messiah  in 
whom  the  glories  of  the  Davidic  house  were  to  culminate. 
(See  Ps.  Ixxxii.  19,  and  comp.  Jennings  and  Lowe,  Com- 
meniary,  Introd.  to  Pa.  Ixxxiz.)  It  appears  as  unne- 
oessaiy  to  find  a  literal  fulfilment  of  toe  prediction  of 


the  overthrow  of  the  world-powers,  •*  every  one  by  the 
sword  of  his  brother,"  as  of  the  utterance  (repeated 
from  verse  6),  *'  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
It  is  true  that  the  empires  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Greece  each  in  its  turn  declined  and  passed  away. 
But  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  world-power  was  as 
strongly  represented  as  ever,  when  Christ  came  on 
earth.  It  was  to  succumb  later  on  to  moral,  not  to  ma- 
terial force.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  extracted  from 
these  passages  beyond  a  dim  presage  of  the  heathen 
kingdoms  being  pervaded  by  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

(83)  Signet.— On  the  figure  of  the  signet-ring  ap- 
plied to  one  on  whom  confidence  and  affection  are 
bestowed,  see  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  6 ;  Jer.  zxii.  24. 
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CHAPTERS  L— Vin. 

I.  The  Prophet. — ^He  describes  himself  as  "  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  oi  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,"  which  can 
only  mean— {LXX.,  Jerome,  and  Cyril  are  in  error) — 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  latter.  But  in  Ezra  v.  1, 
Ti.  14,  he  is  cidled  ''the son  of  Iddo."  Similarly,  Laban, 
the  grandson  of  Nahor,  is  called  his  son  (Gen.  xxiz.  5) ; 
and  Jehu  is  in  2  Kings  ix.  14  called  "the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of^imshi,"  while  in  verse  20  he 
is  styled^simply  "  the  son  of  NimshL"  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  words  "  son  of  Berechiah"  (Zech.  i.  1) 
are  an  interpolation  borrowed  from  Isa.  yiii.  2,  where 
"  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah,"  is  mentioned,  is 
saperfluons.  The  conjecture,  too,  that  the  Book  of 
Zechariah  is  made  up  of  the  writings  of  three  distinct 
prophets — ^Zechariah  son  of  Iddo,  Zechariah  son  of 
Jeberechiah,  and  Uriah,  fellow- witness  of  the  latter  (Isa. 
yiii.  2) — ^though  ingenious,  is  but  based  on  the  erroneous 
idea  that  Zech.  ix. — ^xiv.  cannot  be  of  post-exilian 
authorship.  In  Ezra  v.  1,  2,  Zechariah  is  mentioned 
as  prophesying,  in  conjunction  with  Haggai,  during  the 
time  of  Jeshna,  the  son  of  Josedech  (the  high  pnest). 
A  certidn  Iddo  is  reckoned  as  among  the  heads  of 
priests  (and  Leyites)  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  1—4) ;  and  again,  a  Zechiuriah  is  epoken  of  as 
the  lineal  representative  of  Iddo,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  priestly  houses  in  the  days  of  Joialdm,  the 
successor  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xiL  12 — 16).  It  may  be 
not  unreasonably  assumed  that  this  is  Zechariah  the 
Prophet,  and  that  this  Iddo  is  his  grandfather.  From 
these  materials  we  may  fairly  deduce  that  (1)  Zechariah 
was  a  young  man  when  he  entered  upon  his  office ;  (2) 
that  his  fatner  died  early,  and  was,  perhaps,  never  hesA 
of  his  house,  which  would  account  lor  his  being  passed 
over  by  Ezra ;  (3)  that  Zechariah,  like  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  The  first  of 
these  deductions  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  fables  of 
Epiphanius,  Dorotheus,  and  Hesychius  (see  Kohler, 
JSmleittmg;  Wright,  Introduction),  that  Zechariah 
was  an  ola  man  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  cap. 
tivity,  and  that  he  had  abready  foretold  to  Shealtiel  the 
birth  of  Zerubbabel,  and  to  Cyrus  his  victory  over 
CrcBsus,  &c.  The  second  of  these  fables  is  also  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  Zerubbabel  was  not  the  actual 
son  of  Shealtiel,  but  of  his  brother  Pedaiah  (1  Chron. 
iii.  19).  Shealtiel  seems  to  have  died  without  male 
issue,  and  Pedaiah  to  have  taken  his  deceased  brother's 
wife  in  accordance  with  Dent.  xxv.  5 — 10.  Zerubbabel, 
or  Sheshbazzar,  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  this 
Levirate  marriage. 

The  name  Zechariah  is  compounded  of  the  stem 
tdchSr,  "  to  remember,"  and  Yah,  the  first  half  of  the 
Hol^  Name  (see  Notes  on  Exod.  xv.  2,  xvii.  16 ;  Ps. 
Ixviii.),  and  probably  means  "  Yah  remembers."  Some, 
however,  take  it  as  meaning  "who  remembers  Yah." 
(Comp.  M¥riffi$9os  and  TtuSOws,)    Jerome  explains  it  as 
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Uwififi  Kvpiov,  memoria  Domini;  Hesychius  as  MrfiM-v 
^T^ffTov,  **  Memory  of  the  Highest,"  or  Kiiair^s  \96vT0s, 
"Lion-^»nqueror;"  Marck  as  "hero  of  Yah."  The 
last  two  are  impossible.  The  name  has  probably  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  contents  of  the  prophecies. 

n.  Oooasion  of  the  Prophecies.— The  ^uine. 
ness  of  chaps.  L — ^viii.  has  never  been  called  m  ques- 
tion, and  they  are  undoubtec^  to  be  referred  to  the 
tune  of  the  re-building  of  the  Temple  (see  Introduction 
to  Haggai).  The  date  and  authorship  of  chape,  ix^ — 
xiv.  must  be  discussed  separately. 

III.  ContentB  of  Chapters  i.— yiii.— These 
chapters  consist  of  three  distinct  prophetic  utterances : 
viz.,  (1)  chap.  i.  1—6 ;  (2)  chaps,  i.  7 — ^vi.  15 ;  (3)  chaps, 
vii.  and  viii. 

(1)  Chap.  i.  1 — 6. — ^A  declaration  of  the  prophet's 
mission,  and  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
turn  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  might  turn  unto  them,  to- 
gether with  a  warning  not  to  fall  into  that  error  of 
neglect  of  God's  word  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
their  fathers. 

(2)  Chap.  i.  7 — ^vi.  15. — ^A  series  of  seven  visions,  with 
two  appendices,  chaps,  ii.  6—13,  vi.  9 — ^15.  Some  com- 
mentators have  maintained  that  these  visions  were  not, 
even  subiectively,  seen  by  the  prophet;  but  that  he 
deliberately  sets  forth  his  experience  under  the  simili- 
tude of  cteams,  as  Bunyan  does  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  But  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  prophet's 
words,  to  be  imperative  to  regard  these  visions  as 
subjectively,  though  perhaps  not  objectively,  visible  to 
him,  just  as  one  would  naturally  so  regard  the  visions 
of  Amos  (chape,  vii. — ^ix.). 

First  Vision  (chap.  i.  7 — 17). — The  horsemen  among  the 
myrtles.  This  vision  was  intended  to  convey  to 
the  prophet  the  truth  that,  though  as  yet  there 
may  be  little  sig^  of  God's  **  overthrowing  the 
kbigdoms "  (HfL^gal  ii.  22),  yet  He,  with  His  all- 
watchful  eye,  was  scanning  the  horizon,  and  pre- 
paring to  fulfil  His  word. 

Second  Vision  (chap.  i.  18 — 21),'-The  four  horses  and 
four  workmen  mdicate  that  God  would  continue  to 
remove  the  hostility  of  the  Persians,  even  as  He 
had  already  broken  the  power  of  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Babylonians. 

Third  v  ision  (chap.  ii.  1 — 5). — The  man  wUh  the  mea^ 
swring  line.  The  enlargement  and  perfect  security 
of  the  people  of  G^  An  appendix  (chap.  ii. 
6 — 13)  propnetic  of  the  ingathermg  of  the  nations 
in  the  days  of  Bbakch,  the  Messiui. 

Fourth  Vision  (chap,  m.)— Joshua,  the  high  priest,  ar- 
raigned  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  The  for- 
giveness of  the  sins  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the 
.people,  whose  representative  ne  was. 
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Fifth  Yision  (chap.  iv.). — The  eandlesHck  toUh  the  two 
olive-trees.  The  diffoflion  of  Grod's  grace  by 
means  of  His  two  channels — ^the  priesthood  and 
dvil  power.  It  contains  a  promise  (verse  9)  that 
Zembbabel's  hands  should  finish  the  boihiing  of 
the  Temple. 

Sixth  Vision  (chap.  v.  1 — 11.) — The  fiyina  roU,  and 
(he  woman  in  the  ephah,  denotiiig  tne  corse  on 
sinners,  and  the  banishment  of  sin. 

Seventh  Vision  (chap.  vi.  1 — 8). — The  four  chariote. 
Grod*s  jndjnnents  on  the  nations.  An  appendix 
(chap.  vi.  §■ — 15),  the  crowning  of  Joshna,  which 
foreshadows  the  two-fold  office  of  Branch,  as  king 
and  priest.    A  probable  lacuna  in  the  text. 

(3)  Chaps,  vii.,  viii. — ^The  inqniry  concerning  the 
fasts.  The  prophet's  rebuke  of  the  people  for  thehr 
formalism.  The  answer  to  their  inquiry,  in  the  form  of 
a  promise  that  their  fasts  should  be  toxned  into  feasts. 

CHAPTBES  IX.— XIV. 

Mede  (who  died  in  1638)  was  the  first  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  this  second  part  of  the  book.  He 
was  led  to  do  so  on  observing  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9, 
a  passage,  which  is  certainlv  a  quotation  from  Zech.  xi. 
12, 13,  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  On  further  investigation, 
he  conceived  that  he  found  internal  evidence  in  support 
of  his  theory :  that  these  chapters  were  of  an  eailier 
date  than  the  age  of  Zechariah.  Since  that  time  the 
question  has  been  continuallv  discussed  by  scholars 
of  many  nations,  with  such  mconsistent  results  that 
chapters  ix. — xiv.  have  been  ascribed  to  various  times, 
randng  between  772  B.C.  (Hitzig)  and  330  (Bottcher). 

We  need  not  here  attach  any  weight  to  the  supposed 
external  authority  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  matter.  (See  the 
New  Testament  Commentary,  in  loe,)  But  the  question 
of  internal  evidence — first,  with  regard  to  style,  secondly, 
with  respect  to  historical  standpoint — demands  careful 
investigation.  At  the  same  time  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  Fusey's  weighty  remark :  "  It  is 
obvious  that  there  must  De  some  mistake  either  in 
the  tests  applied,  or  in  their  application,  which  admits 
of  a  variation  of  at  least  450  years." 

Seeing  that  the  preponderance  of  authority  appeared 
to  be  subversive  of  tne  view  that  the  latter  cnapters 
were  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  age  of  Zechariah,  we 
camd  to  the  special  studv  of  the  subject  with  a  certain 
inclination  to  accept  the  nypothesis  tnat  tiiis  portion  is 
of  pre-exilian  origm.  But  we  have  since  felt  compelled 
to  abandon  this  tneory.  We  now  proceed  to  put  before 
the  reader  the  process  of  reasoning  which  has  led  us  to 
our  present  conclusions.  We  shalTprint  the  arg^uments 
of  the  impugners  of  the  integrity  of  ^e  book  in  italics, 
and  give  our  answer  to  each  objection. 

I.  ArgumentB  against  the  genuineness  of 
ohaps.  ix— xiv.2  (A)  trom  style,  (B)  flpom 
the  historical  standpoint. 

A.  DiFFEBBKCE  OF  STYLE  BETWEEN  ZECH.L—viiL 
AND  ix. — xiv. 

1.  Zech.  i.  7 — vi.  8  consists  almost  entirely  of  visions, 
while  in  chaps,  ix. — ^xiv.  there  are  none. 

Ans.  WThen  the  prophet  saw  visions,  he  related  them; 
when  he  did  not  see  any,  he  could  not  do  so.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  tmngs  why  God  should  not  at  one 
time  reveal  His  will  to  a  prophet  in  visions,  and  at  another 
by  other  means.  Thus,  as  a  fact,  Ajnos  has  only 
visions  in  the  second  part,  and  none  in  the  first ;  and  so, 
too,  Isiuah  and  Ezekiel  related  visions  when  they  saw 
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them,  but  at  other  times  they  delivered  their  oracles  in 
a  different  manner.  Moreover,  chaps,  vii  and  viii.  do  not 
consist  of  visions,  and  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters 
has  not  been  called  in  question. 

2.  The  an^eUinterpreter  and  Satan  disappear  from 
chaps,  ix. — ziv. 

Ans.  And  so  they  do  from  chaps,  vii.  and  viiL, 
simply  because  they  were  actors,  the  one  in  the  whole 
series  of  visions,  and  the  other  in  one  portion  of  it. 

3.  The  seven  eyes,  as  a  symbol  of  Ood^s  Providence, 
disappear  from  chaps,  ix. — ^xiv. 

Ans,  Tnie ;  but  a  writer  is  not  compelled  to  use  con- 
tinually a  certain  symbol,  because  he  happens  to  have 
done  so  on  a  former  occasion.  Moreover,  a  very  similar 
expression,  "  for  now  have  I  seen  it  with  mine  eyes,"  is 
actually  used  in  chap.  ix.  8.    (Ck>mp.  chap.  ix.  5.) 

4.  Exact  dates  are  given  many  times  in  (he  former 
chapters,  hut  none  in  (he  latter, 

Ans.  Similarly,  we  find  dates  prefixed  to  other 
visions,  such  as  Isa.  vi.  1;  Ezek.  i.  1 — 3,  viiL  1, 2,  xl.  1, 2; 
and  dates  are  freauently  found  in  the  prophets,  where 
answers  are  recorded  as  given  by  Divine  command  to 
inquiries  addressed  to  them. 

5.  In  chaps,  i. — viii.  introductory  formulas  constantly 
occur,  which  are  not  found  in  the  concluding  sist 
chapters. 

Ans.  So,  too,  Hosea  uses  introductory  formulas  in  the 
first  five  chapters  of  his  book,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  last  nine  chapters ;  and  yet  no  doubt  is  entertamed 
of  the  integrity  of  that  book. 

6  a.  The  style  of  chaps,  i. — ^viil  is  utterly  different  to 
that  of  chaps,  ix. — ^xiy. 

Ans.  So  is  that  of  Hos.  i. — ^iiL  different  to  that  of 
ch^s.  iv.—xiv;  and  the  style  of  Ezek.  iv.,  v.  is  totally 
dif^rent  to  that  of  chaps,  vi.,  viL,  or  of  chaps,  xxvii., 
xxviii. 

/3.  The  style  of  (he  first  eight  chapters  is  prosaic, 
feeble,  poor,  white  (hat  of  (he  remaining  sim  is  poetic, 
weighty,  coruiise,  glowing  (BosenmuUer). 

bottcher,  on  the  other  hand,  says :  "  In  comparison 
with  the  lifeless  language  of  these  chapters  (ix. — ^xiv.), 
as  to  which  we  cannot  at  au  understand  how  any  can 
have  rem^fved  them  into  so  early  pre-exile  times,  (he 
Psalms  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  are 
aanasinglyfresh,*^ 

Ans.  Wiien  critics  so  disagree  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  styles  of  the  two  sections,  it  seems  nardly 
worth  while  to  consider  the  argument.  We  will  merely 
remark  that  neither  sweeping  statement  is  correci. 
When  the  prophet  is  describing  a  vision,  or  giving  an 
answer  to  questions  propounded,  he  naturally  writes  in 
the  language  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  viz.,  prose.  But 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  distuit  future,  he  natur. 
ally  rises  to  a  loftier  style  of  diction;  and  this  is  the 
case  even  in  the  earlier  chapters,  when  occasion  re- 
quires: e.g.,  chaps,  ii.  10—17,  vi.  12, 13.  (See  further, 
under  The  Integrity  of  the  whole  Booh,  7.)  Further,  the 
argument  from  style  must  be,  indeed,  very  strong  to 
enable  us  to  affirm  that  this  diapter  is  by  one  awior, 
and  that  by  another.  And  even  when  the  evidence 
appears  most  forcible  to  the  propounder  of  the  theoir, 
facts  nmy  come  to  light  which  wiU  prove  it  to  be  utterly 
fallacious.  Thus  an  acute  German  has  found  reasons 
why  the  Laws  of  Plato  should  not  be  Plato's,  and  yet 
Jowett  (Translations  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  voL  iv.  1)  has 
shown  them  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine  by  four  sets  of 
facts :  (1)  from  twenty  citations  of  them  by  Aiistotle, 
who  must  have  been  intimate  with  Plato  for  some 
seventeen  years ;  (2)  by  the  allusion  of  Isocrates,  writing 
two  or  three  years  after  the  composition  of  the  Laws ; 
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(3)  by  the  references  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  a  jonnger 
contemporary  of  PUto ;  (4)  by  the  nnanimons  voice  of 
later  antiquity. 

B.  The  HisTOBicUi  Stahdpoikt. — ^Those  who 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah  on 
hiatorical  grounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
(1)  Those  who  ascribe  chaps,  iz. — ^ziv.  to  one  author, 
and  (2)  those  who  attribute  chaps,  ix. — ^zi.  to  one  author, 
and  chaps.  xiL — ziv.  to  another;  or  who  imagine  that  they 
discover  the  traces  of  three  different  pens  in  chaps,  ix. — 
xiv.  We  will  discuss  the  intespriiy  of  chaps,  ix. — ^xiv. 
further  on.  At  present  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
disposing  of  the  difference  with  regard  to  historical 
standpoint  which  has  been  urged  in  the  two  sections 
i. — ^viu.  and  ix. — xiv.  generaUy,  The  pcurUcular 
passages  in  which  such  a  difference  has  been  urg:ed  we 
shall  discuss  in  our  Notes  on  those  passages,  viz.,  ix. 
1-^,  ix.  9—17.  X.  2,  X.  3-12,  xL  1— S,  xlfi,  xii  1—9, 
xii.  11,  xiv.  6,  xiv.  1 — ^21. 

la.  In  chaps,  ix. — xiv.  the  hUtoriecil  standpoint  is 
entirely  changed.  In  chaps.  L — ^viii.  the  prophet  is 
contintuilly  mentioning  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  re-inhabUing  of  Jerusalem,;  hut  in  chaps  ix. — 
xiv.  he  is  occupied  with  quite  different  matters. 

Ans,  This  is  true,  for  the  latter  chapters  were  (we 
have  good  reason  for  supposing)  written  izuu^y  years 
after  the  former,  when  uie  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
was  a  fait  accompli,  and  when  those  abuses  of  the 
Temple-service,  which  so  vexed  the  righteous  spirit  of 
Malachi,  had  not  yet  crept  in.  It  would  not,  we  sup- 
pose, be  imagined  strange  if  a  Parisian,  writing  in  1871, 
»poke  much  of  the  sieee  of  Paris,  while,  when  writing 
in  1881,  he  said  nothing  whatever  about  that  event, 
Imt  was  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  Tunis,  and  the 
possibility  of  eventual  collision  with  other  Powers. 
The  case  of  Zechariah  is  still  stronger,  for  not  ten,  but 

Srobably  some  forty  years,  intervened  between  the 
elivery  of  the  prophecies  of  chaps,  i.— viii,  and  those 
of  chaps,  ix. — xiv. 

/3.  In  the  former  chapters  he  mentions  his  eoniem- 
poraries,  such  as  Joshua  and  Zerubhabel,  btU  not  so 
in  the  latter  portion, 

Ans,  In  the  former  chapters  he  was  chi^y  occupied 
in  contemporary  events ;  in  the  latter  he  speaks  of  a  more 
distant  future,  which  none  of  his  contemporaries  would 
live  to  see.  This  difference  of  subject-matter  accounts, 
also,  for  the  occurrence  of  such  expressions  as  "in  that 
da]^,"  "the  people  round  about,"  in  the  latter  chapters, 
wmch  are  not  found  in  the  former. 

2.  Chap.  ix.  1 — 8  is  so  like  to  Amos  i.  and  ii  1—6,  &c., 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  two  prophecies  so  similar 
should  have  been  uttered  at  periods  so  wide  apart. 

Ans,  There  is  this  much  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  nassages:  viz.,  that  in  both  Damascus,  Tyre,  Qaza, 
Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  are  threatened.  But  here 
the  similarity  ceases,  and  the  great  dissimilarity  be- 
comes apparent,  (a)  In  Am^os,  Edom,  Ammon,  and 
Moab  are  mcluded,  but  not  so  in  Zechariah,  And  this 
is  most  natural,  for,  while  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  these 
were  still  powerful  nations,  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity  they  were  so  weak,  that  when  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  "Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians 
and  the  Ammonites  and  the  Ashdodites "  all  conspire 
to  hinder  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  found  sufficient  to  repel  them  that  half  of 
the  returned  exiles  should  stand  to  arms,  while  the 
other  half  went  on  with  the  work  of  buildiDg.  (/3) 
Amos  expressly  states  that  Aram-Damascus  should  be 
carried  away  to  Kir,  while  there  is  no  such  intimation 


in  Zech.  iz.  {y)  The  style  of  the  two  passages  is  not 
similar.  That  of  Amos  i. — ^ii.  6  is  of  a  marked  chaiac- 
ter,'bat  we  find  no  echo  of  that  style  in  ZedL  ix.  1 — 8. 
(S)  In  Amos  ii  4—6,  Judah  and  Israel  are  threatened 
equally  with  the  other  nations,  and  looked  on  equally 
with  the  other  people  there  mentioned  as  separate 
governments.  But  in  Zech.  ix.  8  God's  "house"  is 
promised  special  protection  (see  further  in  our  Notes), 
and  in  verse  13  "Judah"  and  "Ephraim"  are  used  as 
parallel  terms. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
exilian  authorship  of  these  chapters,  whether  urged  on 
the  score  of  style  or  of  historicial  reference,  fall  to  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  we  will  dbow, 
strong  internal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  opposite 
opinion. 

n.  Internal   Evidenoe   in    Favour  of  the 

Post-exilian  Origin  of  ohaps.  ix.— xiv.  —  1.  The 

writer  of  chaps,  ix. — ^xiv.  shows  such  a  familiarity  with 

the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  as  appears  to  some 

reconcilabk  only  with  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  at 

a  date  posterior  to  them:  e,g.,  the  Deutero-Isaiah,^ 

Compare 

Zech.lx.l2(a)withl8a.zm.7,    Ze6h.xil  2 with Isa.  11.22, 23. 

xllx.  9,  hd.  1.       -     xiil.  9    „     -  xlviii  10. 

—  ix.l2(&)wlthl8B.lxi.7.       —     —    16    „     —  lx.6-a. 

—  z.  10     „    -xlix.19,20.  lxTi.23. 

—  xl.  15. 16    -Ivill.  -     —    17    „     —  lx.12. 

—  XiL  1  with  laa.  IL  13. 

Zephaniah.    Compare  Zeoh.  ix.  5, 6  with  Zeph.  IL  4, 5. 

Jeremiah,    Compare 

Zech.  ix.  12  with  Jer.  xvi.  18.  Zeoh.  xi.  6 with  Jer .  zzvi  29^S. 

—  xL  3      „     —   XXV.  34-38.       —   xlU.  9  „     —    xxx.  22. 
— „     —   xii.  6,  xlix.  (Comp.  also  with  these  Zeoh. 

19, 1.  44.  vfii.  8,  and  Hoe.  iL  23.) 

<The  only  passa^^  in  which  Zech.  xiv.7  with  Jer.  xxx.  7, 8. 
••  The  pride  of  Jordan "  —  —  10  „  Jer.xxxi.38-10 
occurs.)  —     —  20, 21  .,  —   xxxi  40. 

Zech.  xL  5  with  Jer.  U.  3,  L  7. 

Obadiah,    Compare 
Zech.  xii.  6  with  Chad.  ver.  18.     Zech.  xiv.  9  with  Chad.  ver.  9. 

Bzekiel,    Compare 

Zech.  ix.  2—4  withBEck.  xxviii  Zech.  xiiL  8,9  with  Esek.  v.  2, 

l>-23.  12,  xl  20. 

—  x.2wlthSsek.xxxiv.d.8.  —      xiv.  2  (xiL2-9),  xxxviiL 

—  X.3     „       —     xxxiv.   12,  14—18. 

17,20,22,31.      —    xiv.4with£sek.xxxviiL 

—  xL      „       —    Toadv,  19,90. 
especially  vers.  4, 5, 16  with  vers.     —     —    8   „       —   xlvU.  1. 

3, 4,  and  ver.  9  with  ver.  16.  ->     —  13   „       —    xxxviii. 
Zech.  xi.  7. 14  wlthEzek.  xxxvii  21. 

16-22.  —     —  14    „       —  xxxix.10. 

—  xii.  10       „       —  xxxix.29.  —     —  21    „       —    xUv.ft 

—  xiii.1,2  „       —      xxxvi. 

25,  xxxviL23. 

Haagai.   Compare 

Zech.  xiv.  13  with  Haggai  11. 21. 22. 

Similarly  2^chariah,  in  chaps.  L — ^viii.,  exhibits  the 

__mie  familiarity  with  the  later  prophetic  books  which 

we  have  shown  to  be  a  characteristic  of  chaps,  ix. — ^xiv. 

Compare,  for  example : 
Chap,  it  6  with  Isa.  xlviU.  20,  or  withlsa.  111.  11  and  Jer.  11. 6, 9. 
Chap.  11. 9, 11,  and  ohap.  iv.  9,  with  Bsek.  vi.  7, 10,  xxxix.10,  4to. 
Chape,  m.  8,  vi.  12,  with  Jer.  xxliL  5,  xxxllL  15  (laa.  iv.  2). 
Chap.  vi.  15  with  Jer.  xvil.  24. 
Chap.  vii.  5-10  with  Isa.  Iviii.  3-7. 
Chap.vlL9with£zek.xviii.8andJer.viL6-7.  xxii.  3. 
Chap.  viL  12    „     Ezek.  xL  19. 
Chap.  vii.  18    „     Jer.  xL  11. 
Chap.  vii.  14    „     Jer.  xvi.  13,  kje. 
Chap.  viii.  3    „     Jer.  xxxL  23. 
Chap.  viii.  4   X,     Isa.  Ixv.  20. 
Chap.  viii.  6    „      Jer.  xxxiL  17,  27. 
Chap.  viii.  7    „     Isa.  xliii.  6. 
Chap.  viii.  8    ,.     Isa.  xlviii  1. 


same 


>  See  JiOrodLvjAUm  to  Isaiah.  Should  the  so-called  Dentero- 
Isaian  (chape.  xL— end)be  eventually  shown  to  be  hv  the  same 
author  as  Isa.  1.— xxxix.,  our  argument  would  not  be  mlured, 
since  the  references  to  the  other  prophets  mentioned  after^ 
wards  are  in  themselves  sufficient.  Further,  most  critics  who 
regard  Zeoh.  Ix.- xiv.  as  pre-exilian,  consider  Isa.  xL— end  as 
contemporaneous  with  the  taUr  propheta 
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This  aTgmnent  seemed  so  oonvinciiig  io  De  Wette  that, 
after  haying  in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Introduce 
tion  declared  for  two  anthers,  he  felt  compelled  to 
change  his  mind,  and  in  his  fourth  edition  admitted  the 
post-exilian  origin  of  chaps,  ix. — ^ziv.,  and  even  the 
possibility  of  their  having  oeen  written  bv  Zechariah. 
We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  regard  this  argument 
as  conclusive.  We  own  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in 
computing  the  exact  weight  due  to  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  consideration  of  parallel  passages,  and 
concur  with  Cheyne's  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject 
{The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  voL  ii.,  p.  210) :  "  The  argu- 
ment from  parallel  passages  is  sometimes  much  overrated. 
How  prone  we  are  to  fancy  an  imitation  where  there  is 
none,  nas  been  strikingly  shown  by  Munro*s  parallel 
between  the  plays  of  ShaKspeare  and  Seneca  {JoumcU  of 
Philology,  voL  vi.,  Gamb.  1876,  pp.  70 — 72) ;  and  even 
when  an  imitation  on  one  side  or  the  other  must  be 
supposed,  how  difficult  it  is  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives!  A  recent  revolution  of  opinion  among 
patristic  students  may  be  a  warning  to  us  not  to  be  too 
premature  in  deciding  such  questions.  It  has  been  the 
custom  te  argue  from  the  occurrence  of  almost  identi- 
cal sentences  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  and 
the  Apologeticwm  of  Tertullian,  that  Minucius  must 
have  written  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  on  the  ground  that  a  brilliant  genius  like 
Tertullian's  cannot  have  been  such  a  servile  imitetor  as 
the  hypothesis  of  the  priority  of  Minucius  would  imply. 
But  Adolf  Ebert  seems  to  have  definitely  proved  that 
Tertullian  not  onl^  made  use  of  Minucius,  but  did  not 
even  understand  his  author  rightly." 

2.  In  no  way  can  they  be  so  consistently  interpreted 
as  hj  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  after  the 
captivity  (as  wm  be  seen  in  our  Notes).  This  is  espe. 
cially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  mention  of  the  "  sons 
of  Greece "  (chap.  ix.  13),  which  can  refer  te  no  event 
of  which  we  have  cognizance  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander or  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  with  regard  te  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  chaps,  xii. — ^xiv.,  they  would  be 
simply  untrue  if  uttered  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  last  six  chapters 
are,  equaUy  with  the  first  eight,  of  post-exilian  origin. 

We  come  next  te  the  question  of — 

IIL  The  Integrity  of  chapters  ix.— ziv.~ 

The  theory,  which  Bunsen  has  called  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  modem  criticism,  that  chaps,  ix. — ^xi.  and 
chaps,  xii. — ^xiv.  are  the  work  of  two  different  prophets  : 
viz.,  chaps,  ix. — ^xi.  that  of  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
perhaps  Zechariah  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Isa.  viiL  2),  and 
chaps,  xii. — xiv.,  possibly  that  of  Urijah  son  of  She- 
maiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  20 — ^23),  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
establishment  of  the  post-exilian  origm  of  the  whole 
section.  Archbishop  Newcome,  who  originated  this 
theoiy,  concluded  that  chaps,  ix. — ^xi.  were  written  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  before  the 
captivity  of  the  tribes ;  but  was  not  so  positive  as  his 
followers  with  reg^ard  to  the  pre-exilian  authorship  of 
chaps,  xii. — xiv.,  though  he  thinks  the  mention  of  idols 
(xiii.  2)  to  be  in  favour  of  that  supposition.  We  must 
therefore  discuss  a  little  more  fully  what  have  been 
termed  the  grounds  for  separating  chaps,  xii. —  xiv. 
from  chaps,  ix. — ^xi. 

(1)  Chap.  xi.  has  a  distinct  introductory  formula. 
But  since  this  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  chap, 
ix.  1,  and  that  a  formula  which  recurs  only  in  Mai.  i.  1, 
this  argument  tends  rather  in  the  other  direction. 

(2)  The  former  chapters  speak  of  Israel  and  Judah,  I 


hut  the  loiter  do  not  mention  "  leraeV*  On  the  con- 
trary, chap,  xii  I  stetes  that  the  whole  of  the  following 
prophecy  is  concerning  "  Israel." 

(3)  In  the  former,  Syrians,  Phcenicians,  PhUisHnes, 
and  Greeks  are  mentioned,  but  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
described  as  the  most  powerful.  These  chapters  oelong 
therefore  to  early  times.  We  have  shown  in  our  Notes 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  are  here  described 
as  enemies  of  Israel  fixes  the  date  of  these  chapters  to 
the  post-exilian  period.  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  spoken 
of  (x.  10)  as  the  nations  who  had  carried  off  the  people, 
and  whence  they  were  to  be  brought  back,  while  in  ver. 
II  the  stereotyped  language  of  tormer  prophete  is  evi- 
dently used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

(4)  The  anticipaiions  of  the  two  prophets  are  differ, 
ent.  The  first  trembles  for  Ephraim,  but  for  Judah  he 
has  no  fear.  On  the  contrary,  Ephraim  and  Judah  are 
included  equally  in  the  promised  protection. 

(5)  The  second  prophet  does  not  mention  the  northern 
kingdom,  but  is  juttof  alarm  for  Judah,  and  sees  the 
CTiemy  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem.  **  Ephraim  "  does 
not  denote  "  the  northern  kingdom  "  in  chaps,  ix. — xi. 
(see  Notes).  If  Jerusalem  was  to  be  besieged  at  any 
time  after  ite  rebuilding,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  prophet  who  spoke  before  in  general  terms  of 
wars,  snomd  not  afterwards  speak  more  particularly  of 
a  siege.  In  prophesying  concerning  a  sie^e  of  Jerusa- 
lem it  is  onfy  natural  that  Judah,  in  which  tribe  it 
partly  stood,  should  be  especially  mentioned.  More- 
over, as  we  remarked  above,  the  section  is  expressly 
addressed  to  all  "  Israel." 

(6)  Difference  of  style :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  " 
does  not  occur  in  chaps,  ix. — ^xi. ;  "  in  that  day,"  which 
occurs  so  often  in  chaps,  xii. — ^xiv.,  occurs  only  once  in 
chaps,  ix. — ^xi.,  and  "  saith  the  Lord  "  occurs  only 
twice  in  chaps,  ix. — ^xi.  There  are  also  favourite  ex- 
pressions  in  chaps,  xii. — ^xiv.,  such  as  ''all  peoples," 
**  all  nations  round  about,"  '<  family  of  Egypt,"  &e.  This 
is  true,  but  chaps,  xii. — xiv.  are  admitted  by  all  to 
be  a  separate  section,  delivered  probably  on  a  diiferent 
occasion  to  the  former  section,  and  pointing  on  the 
whole  to  a  much  further  distant  future.  These  facte 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  such  very  slight 
differences  of  style. 

rv.  The  Integrity  of  the   whole  Book. — 

We  now  proceed  to  adduce  some  argumente  to  prove 
that  there  is  sufficient  correspondence  between  chaps.  L 
— ^viiL  and  ix. — xiv.  to  justify  us,  in  default  of  any 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  regarding  the 
whole  book  as  the  work  of  one  prophet. 

1.  Both  portions  exhibit,  as  we  have  shown,  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  later 
prophete. 

2.  They  both  exhibit  also  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  earlier  books :  thus,  in  chap.  i.  4-— 6,  chap, 
vii.  12,  reference  is  made  to  ''  the  former  prophete  " 
generally : — 

Chap,  il  12  (E.  V.  8)  recalls  the  thooght,  though  not  the  phrase- 
ology, of  Pa.  xvii.  8. 

Chaps,  ui.  8,  vi.  12,  allude  to  Isa.  iv.  2,  as  well  as  to  Jer.  Txiii.  5, 
and  zzzlii.  15. 

Chap.  iii.  10  is  from  Mic.  iv.  4. 

Chap.  vi.  13  evidontly  refers  to  Pa.  ex.  4. 

Chap.  ViiL  8  recalla  Hoa.  U.  21  <E  V.  19X 

Chap.  viil.  20—22  in  aubatance  may  be  compared  with  Mic 
iv.  1,  2,  laa.  IL  2,  3. 

And  in  the  second  part : — 

Chap.  Ix.  1—8  bears  acme  resemblance  to  Amos  1. 3,  ii.  6. 
Chap.  ix.  10  (first  half)  is  borrowed  from  Mic.  v.  10,  and  (second 

half)  from  Pa.  Ixxii.  8. 
Chap.  xiii.  2  ia  a  quotation  from  Hoe.  Ii.  17  or  Mic.  v.  12.  13 

(comp.  Isa.  ii.  18, 20);  and  ver.  9,  from  Hoe. iL  20 (E.V.  S3>. 
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Comp.  also  ohau.  Iz.  16  with  Isa.  xL  12. 

Chap.  X.  12  with  Mic.  Iv.  5, 

Chap.  z.  10-12  with  laa.  zl.  15^  xiy.  25»  z.  84—27,  zzz.  SI,  &o. 

Chap.  zli.  8  with  Joel  iv.  10. 

Chap.  zU.  10     „    Joel  ill  1, 2. 

Chap.  ziv.  3     „   laa.  zzzlv,  1—4. 

Caiap.  ziv.  6.  7  „    Amos  y.  18,  20,  Joel  It.  (ELY.  iii)  15,  Isa. 

zzz.  26. 
Chap.  ziv.  8    „     laa.  zL  9,  ii.  S,  Mio.  iv.  2. 
Chap.  ziv.  11     „     AmoB  iz.  13—16. 
Chap.  ziv.  20    „     laa.  zziil.  18. 
Chap.  ziv.  21    „    laa.  iv.  3,  zzzv.  8,  Joel  Iv.  (E.y.  UL)  17,  ice 


But  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  this  argxunent, 
smce  prophets,  belonging  as  they  did  in  most  cases  to 
a  school,  were  in  all  probability  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  their  predecessors. 

3.  In  both  portions  the  whole  people  are  similarly 

^mI  "  the  hoose  of  Israel,  and  the  noose  of  Judah 
p.  viii.  13);  or,  "house  of  Judah,  and  house  of 
Joseph  '*  (chap.  x.  6) ;  or  "  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusa- 
lem (chap.  i.  19) ;  or  "  Judah  and  E^hraim "  (chap, 
iz.  13) ;  or  "  Judah  and  Israel "  (chap,  zl  14).  And  m 
both  portions  (see  the  above  reference),  as  was  done  by 
Jer.  (chaps,  xxiii.  6, 1.  20)  and  Ezek.  (chap.  xzzviL  16--- 
19),  a  future  is  promised  to  the  re-unitea  Israel-Judah. 

4.  In  both  parifcs  (chaos,  ii.  9, 11,  and  xi.  11)  we  have  the 
prototype  of  our  Lorcrs  saying  (John  xiv.  29) :  "  And 
now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  tnat  when 
it  is  come  to  pass  ye  might  believe"  (John  ziii.  19, 
zvL  4).  In  both  (chaps.  viiL  10,  xi.  6)  internal  dis- 
cord is  directly  attributed  to  God's  Providence.  In 
both  (chaps,  viii.  12,  x.  1)  the  prophet  promises  Clod's 
gifts  of  the  produce  of  the  eartk  In  both  (chaps,  ii. 
10,  ix.  9)  he  bids  Jerusalem  burst  out  for  joy.  The 
only  king  of  Israel  mentioned  in  either  portion  is  the 
Messiah  (chape,  vi  12, 13,  ix.  9). 

5.  Both  portions  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  free 
from  Aramaisms.  Both  (chaps,  vii.  14,  ix.  8)  contain 
the  expression  "  passes  to  and  fro,"  in  the  sense  of  "  all 
inhabitants,"  which  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  EzeL 
XXXV.  7.  (But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  this  latter  argument,  since,  if  more  Biblical 
Hebrew  were  extant*  the  expression  would  probably 
occur  often.) 

6.  In  both  parts  alike  may  be  observed  the  habit  of 
dwelling  on  tne  same  thought  or  word— «.a.,  in  chaps, 
ii.  14,  15,  vi.  10,  vi.  12,  13,  viii.  4,  5,  viii  23,  xi.  7, 
xiv.  10, 11,  xiv.  4,  xiv.  5.  In  both  the  whole  and  its  parts 
are,  for  emphasis,  mentioned  together — e.^.,  in  chaps. 
Y.  4,%.  4,  and  x.  11,  we  have  "  evei^  family  apart,'* 
and  then  in  verses  12, 13  the  flpedfication.  And  as  an 
outcome  of  this  fulness  of  diction  we  find,  in  each, 
instances  of  one  fundamental  idea  expanded  into  the 
unusual  number  of  five  parallel  clauses,  e.g.  i — 

Ohap.  vL  13 — 
"  And  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ; " 
"And  Be  shall  bear  Majesty  ; " 
**  And  He  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  His  throne ; " 
«  And  shall  be  a  priest  upon  His  throne ;  " 
''  And  a  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  these 
twain." 

Chap.  ix.  5 — 
"  Ashkelon  shall  see  it,  and  shall  fear ;  " 
"  Gkusa,  and  shall  tremble  exceedingly ;  " 
"  And  Ekron,  and  disappointed  is  her  expectation ; " 
"  And  perished  is  a  king  from  Gaza ; " 
"  And  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited." 

Chap.  ix.  7 — 
"  And  I  will  take  away  his  blood  from  his  mouth; 
"  And  his  abominations  from  between  his  teeth ; 
''  And  he  too  shall  be  left  to  our  G^od ;  " 
"  And  he  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  Judah ; " 
"  And  Ekron  as  a  Jebusite." 
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7.  So  far  from  looking  upon  the  difference  between 
the  contents  of  the  first  eight  and  of  the  last  six 
chapters  as  a  sig^  of  difference  of  authorship,  we  con- 
sider  that  the  mgh-flown  poetic  language  and  imageiy 
and  deep  prophetic  insight  of  the  latter  chapters  are 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  nis  later 
years,  from  one  who,  in  his  youth,  saw  and  related  the 
mysterious  series  of  visions  contained  in  the  former 
portion.  For,  as  with  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  so  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy :  we  may  well  suppose  that  Gk>d 
gives  to  h  man  in  accordance  with  that  which  he  hath, 
and  not  according  to  that  which  he  hath  not.  When, 
therefore,  the  seer,  who  even  in  his  youth  was  found 
worthy  of  such  mysterious  revelations,  had  spent  many 
years  in  communion  with  Gk)d,  and  meditation  on  the 
promises  revealed  by  "  the  former  prophets" — the  deep 
things  of  God — ^it  seems  onlv  in  accordance  with  our 
experience  of  the  workings  ox  Divine  Providence  that 
he  should,  in  after  life,  become  the  recipient  of  the 
stupendous  revelations  contained  in  the  concluding 
chapters. 

Thus  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two  portions  has 
been  shown  to  be  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah.  It  remains  only 
to  sUte  that  there  is  no  exUmal  evidence  (except  that 
which  originallv  led  to  a  doubt  on  the  subject)  to  the 
contrarv.  (1^  Li  the  Jewish  Canon  Zechuiah  is  the 
eleventh  in  the  book  called  **  the  twelve."  The  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  usually  in  MSS.*  no 
headings;  but  after  each  of  the  prophets,  whether 
major  or  minor,  three  lines  are  usually,  according  to 
rule,t  left  emptjr,  and  then  the  next  prophet  is  written. 
Thus  between  Haffgai  and  Zechariah  three  lines  ought 
to  be  left,  just  as  between  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  Sut 
between  Zeeh.  viii.  and  ix.^  there  is  but  an  "  open  sec- 
tion" {pdrdehdh pHhUchdh),  like  that  between  chaps, 
vii.  ana  viii.,  denoting  merely  that  the  matter  which 
follows  is  not  so  doseiv  connected  with  what  precedes, 
as  would  have  be^i  denoted  by  there  hems  only  a 
"closed  section"  {jpdrdehdh  t^humdh)  left  oetween: 
as,  for  instance,  between  Zeoh.  ix.  8,  9.  Thus  the  very 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  written,  when  the  laws  on 
the  subject  are  observed,  points — from  a  negative,  if 
not  from  a  positive,  point  of  view — ^to  there  oeing  no 
doubt  in  the  opinion  of  the  Synaffogfue  as  to  its  in- 
t^^ty.  (2)  Neither  in  Rabbinical  or  Patristic  writ- 
ings, nor  in  the  ancient  versions,  is  there  any  trace 
known  to  us  of  a  doubt  having,  in  early  times,  been 
entertained  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrarv,  chap, 
xi.  1  is  distinctiy  ascribed  to  "  Zechariah  son  of  Iddo  ' 
(Talmud  Babli,  Yama  39»).  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
Babbi  Akivah,  in  a  remarkable  piece  of  exegesis  (Talmud 
Babli,  Mctccoth  24^),  identifies  Zechariah  the  sen  of 
Jeherechiah  with  the  author  of  Zech.  viii.  4,  although 
he  is  perfectly  aware  that  Zechariah  prophesied  daring 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  so-called  "  external  evidence  of  the 
Jewish  Canon"  has,  by  previous  writers,  been  much 
too  strongly  stated;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 


*  In  the  Cambridg«  MS.  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oen* 
tories,  marked  Add.  465.  a  soribe  of  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth centurj  has  sapplied  mnning  titles  to  the  various  bookd, 
according  to  the  Jewtah  divisions.  At  the  end  of  this  MS. 
there  is,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  expressly  stated,  of  ready  refer- 
ence in  oontroveray  with  Christians,  a  table  of  the  Christian 
divisions  of  the  books,  in  a  hand  not  later  than  the  earlT  part 
of  the  fourteenth  oentunr ;  and  a  later  scribe  still  has  adopted 
the  ordinary  Christian  oivisions,  and  added  them  to  the  MS. 

throughout  .  ^  ,   ^ 

t  TQr  and  Shulchin  *Aruo,  Ydreh  D^dh,  §  283.       , 
t  These  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  Isa.  vnlx. 
andzl. 


ZECHAEIAH. 


the  fact  thai  a  passage  occurs  in  a  book  ascribed  to  a 
certain  prophet  is  not  looked  on  by  the  Jews  as  absolute 
proof  tmit  it  was  pronooneed  by  him  (Talmud  Babli,  Ba5a 
Baihra  14f*).  Thus  Babbi  Simon,  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  (Vayyikrd  Bahhah,  xy.  2),  ascribes  lea.  viiL 
19,  20,  to  Been  (father  of  Amos),  and  says  these  rerses 
were  not  written  in  a  separate  book,  because  there  was 
not  enough  to  constitute  one.  A^ain,  in  Maceoth  24^  the 
yerse  Mic  iii.  12  is  ascribed,  wiuiout  remark,  to  Urijah 
the  priest,  the  co- witness  with  Zechariah  son  of  Jebere- 
ehian  (Isa.  viiL  2).  Whatever  people  may  think  of  the 
critical  value  of  these  rabbinical  statements,  they  are 
most  significant  as  pointing  to  an  acknowledged  tradi- 
tion of  the  Synagogue  wim  regard  to  the  manner  of 
putting  together  the  canonical  books.  If,  therefore,  it 
should  be  thought  that  Zech.  xi.  1 — 3,  and  xiiL  7--9 
have  no  apparent  connection  with  the  context  in  the 
places  in  which  they  stand,  it  would  be  quite  admis- 
sible to  suppose  them  to  be  fntf ments,  say  of  Ezekid 
and  Jeremiah  respectively,  which  had  not  been  included 
in  those  books,  and  which  were  now  inserted  in  the 
frophecies  of  Zechariah  to  prevent  their  becoming  lost. 
With  regard  to  the  Minor  Prophets  in  particular,  Kabbi 
Shelom^  Yitzchaki  (or  Bashi,  the  great  Jewish  tradi- 
tionalist of  the  eleventh  century)  says,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Talmud  Babli,  Baba  Baihra  15* :  "  As  for  the 
Twelve,  since  their  prophecies  were  short,  the  prophets 
did  not  themselves  write  each  his  own  booL  But,  when 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  came,  and  said  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  on  the  point  of  ceasing  (for  they 
were  the  last  ox  the  prophets),  they  arose  and  wrote 
down  their  own  prophecies,  and  combined  therewith 
short  prophecies,  and  made  them  into  one  large  book,  in 
order  that  they  should  not  be  lost  on  account  of  their 
brevity."  By  which  he  means  that  they  took  the  nine 
other  "  Minor  Prophets,"  as  we  call  them,  and  combined 
them  with  their  own  prophecies  into  one  book.  His 
words  leave  room  also  for  the  theory  which  we  have  pro- 
pounded above,  that  amaU  fragments  of  prophecies, 
which  had  not  yet  been  embodied  in  the  prophetic 
writings,  may  liave  been  included  in  the  "Minor 
Prophets."  Such  b  the  tradition.  It  need  not  be 
taken  as  implying  that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi 
were  actual  contemporaries  (indeed  it  appears  probable 
— see  hdroduction  to  Malachi — that  Matachi  prophesied 
.some  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Zechariah's  latest  pro- 
ductions), but  merely  that  the  prophets  of  the  post- 
oxilian  period  formed  their  own  prophecies  and  the 
smaller  works  of  earlier  prophets  into  one  book  This 
tradition  is  in  itself  probable,  and  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  late  redaction  of  even  the  older  books  of  "the 
Twelve,"  is  corroborated  by  the  following  minute  piece 
of  internal  evidence.  The  Massoreth  teUs  us  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  passage  Song  of  Songs  iv.  4  (on 
the  date  of  which  see  tntroauction),  the  name  David  is 
written /ttZ2|^  (i.e.,  with  a  yod  between  the  v  and  the  d) 
only  in  throe  passages  of  Kings,  one  of  Ezekiel, 
and  throughout  the  Minor  Prophets  (viz.,  in  Hoeea, 
Amos,  and  Zechariah,  in  wmch  only  it  occurs). 
Thus  the  spelling  of  the  name  David,  even  in  the  early 


books,  Hoeea  and  Amos,  agrees  with  the  tradition  that 
they  wero  edited,  so  to  speak,  at  a  late  date. 

The  voice  of  antiquity  is  thus  unanimous  in  accepting 
the  last  six  chapters,  without  question,  as  the  work  of 
Zechariah,  the  contemporary  ox  Haggai,  equaUy  with 
the  first  eight. 

In  conclusion:  seeing  that  external  evidence  has 
nothing  to  say  i^ainst  the  integrity  of  the  book,  and 
that  internal  evidence  (from  style  and  contents)  is 
rather  in  favour  of  it  than  otherwise,  we  conclude  that 
the  whole  book  called  "  Zechariah "  is  probably  by 
Zechariah,  grandson  of  Iddo. 

Y.  Probable  Date  of  Zechariah  ix.~xiv.— 
Prophets,  we  hold,  are  by  Divine  inspiration  enabled 
to  foretell  events.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  these  chaptero  were  written  after  the 
events  to  which  we  suppose  them  to  refer.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  prophets  (except  with  re^^ard  to  the 
Messianic  times,  which  were  ever  present  tn  antudpcL. 
,  tion)  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  things  which  are 
not  more  or  less  pointed  to  by  "  the  signs  of  the  times  " 
(Matt,  xvi  3).  If  they  did  so,  they  could  not  expect  to 
command  an  audience ;  for  why  snould  people  oe  ex- 
pected  to  listen  to  what  could  have  no  interest  for 
them  P  Accordingly,  in  fixing  the  date  of  these  pro- 
phecies, we  have  two  enides :  it  must  not  be  so  late  that 
Zechariih  could  not  be  still  alive,  nor  so  early  that  the 
Jews  could  have  as  yet  had  no  occasion  to  fear  the 
Greeks.  Supposing  Zechariah  to  have  been  about 
twenty -one  years  ox  age  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(520),  he  would  have  been  little  over  fifty  soon  after 
the  battie  of  Marathon  (490),  nor  much  over  sixty  when 
the  Persians  sustained  their  fpreat  naval  defeat  at 
Salamis  (480).  It  will  be  easdy  perceived  how,  on 
hearing  of  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  their  Pereian 
protectors,  the  Jews  would  begin  to  tremble  lest  the 
Greeks,  confounding  them  with  the  PhcBnidans — whose 
fleets  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  Persians  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  rebellious  lomsna— should  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  the  sea- 
board.' At  this  time,  then — about  489  or  479  B.c. — it 
seems  to  us  probable  that  Zechariah  was  commissioned 
to  encourage  his  nation  with  promises  of  Grod's  con- 
tinued protection,  and  with  hopes  for  the  time  to  come. 


YI.  Contents    of 
ix.,  X.  Doom  of  adjacent  nations.    The  struggles,  but 

eventual  trium^  and  securiij,  of  Isniel.   The 

cominff  of  the  King  (chap.  ix.  9,  sqq.). 
xi.  [xiii.  7 — ^9  (r^].  The  storm  threatens  the  shepherds. 

Rejection  of  the  Good  Shepherd.    Doom  of 

the  foolish  shepherd, 
xii.  1 — 9.  Struggles  of  Israel  with  the  nations, 
xiii.  1—4.  2SeaI  against  prophets  in  general, 
xii.  10 — 14.  Mourning  over  Him  whom  they  pierced, 
xiii.  5, 6.  General  disclaiming  of  prophetic  powers. 
[xiii.  7—9  (P)]. 
xiv.  "  The  last  things,"  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  old 

dispensation. 
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ZECHARIAH. 


CHAPTER  I.— «  In  the  eighth 
month,  in  the  second  yeax  of  Darius, 
came  the  word  of  we  Lobd  unto 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the 
£on  of  Iddo  the  prophet,  saying, 

<*^  The  Lobd  hath  been  ^  sore  dis- 
pleased with  your  &thers.  ^^^  There- 
fore say  thounnto  them.  Thus  saith  the 
Lobd  of  hosts ;  ^  Turn  ye  nnto  me,  saith 
the  LoBD  of  hosts,  and  I  will  turn  unto 
you,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts.  (^)  Be  ye 
not  as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  the 
former  prophets  have  cried,  saying.  Thus 


B.C. 

cir.sao. 


1  Heb.,  frith  dU- 
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laa.  8L  «;  Jcr. 
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s  Or.owrtoiM. 


e  Lam.  L  la. 


saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  *Tum  ye  now 
fix)m  your  evil  ways,  and  from  your  evil 
doings:  but  they  did  not  hear,  nor 
hearken  unto  me,  saith  the  Lobd. 
<^  Tour  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever? 
(^)  But  my  words  and  my  statutes,  which 
I  commanded  my  servants  the  prophets, 
did  they  not  *take  hold  of  your  fathers  ? 
and  they  returned  and  said,  ''Like  as  the 
Lobd  of  hosts  thought  to  do  imto  us, 
according  to  our  wajB,  and  accoi^ing 
to  our  doings,  so  hath  he  dealt  with  us. 


(1-^)  On  the  fonr-and-tweniietli  daj  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  second  yenr  (B.C.  520)  of  Darins  Hjb. 
iaspis,  the  re-building  of  the  Temple  had  been  resumed 
(Haggai  L 15) ;  and  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  twen^- 
first  of  that  month,  the  prophet  B^gai  had  foretold 
"  the  Utter  gloiy  of  this  house  shaU  be  greater  than 
its  former  "  (Haggai  ii.  9) ;  and  now,  but  a  few  weeks 
later,  Zechariah  receives  his  mission.  He  is  com- 
manded to  exhort  the  people  to  avoid  such  punishments 
as  fell  on  their  fathers,  and  to  make  themselves  worthy 
of  the  gloiy  which  should  be  revealed,  by  turning  unto 
the  Lora  with  sincere  repentance. 

(1)  Tlie  prophet  is  (in  spite  of  the  accents),  no 
doubt,  to  be  referred  to  Zechariah.  (See  further  in  my 
Hebrew  Student  Commentary.)  LXX.,  vp^s  Zaxapiay 
rhy  rod  Bapaxiov  vlhv  *A88ii»  rhp  wpop^fTfiy,  in  whidi  vihy 

appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  vloO,  caused  by  the  common 
Greek  collocation  rhy  roO  .  .  .  vlby. 

(2)  Your  fathers.^-This  verse  contains  the  word 
of  the  Lord  addressed  directly  to  and  through  the 
prophet,  who  is  included  among  those  addressed  in  the 
pronoun  "  your  fathers."  It  g^ves  the  ground  on  which 
the  exhortfUkion  to  repentance  is  foundeo. 

(3)  XJnto  them — i,e.,  to  the  prophet's  contempo- 
raries, whose  fathers  are  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse. 

Turn  ye  .  .  .  and  I  will  turn.— These  words 
need  not  imply  any  special  backsHdins^  on  the  part  of 
the  peo^e  since  the  commencement  of  the  re-building 
of  tne  Temnle,  when  the  Lord  had  declared  that  He 
was  "  with  them"  (Haggai  i.  13,  ii.4) ;  but,  rather,  that 
the  more  sincerely  they  turned  unto  Him,  the  more 
gloriously  would  His  merciful  intentions  be  revealed 
to  them,  and  fulfilled  in  them.  Still,  it  may  be  seen 
from  Haggai.  ii.  14^17,  how  great  need  ihev  had  of 
repentance.  "  2ieehariah  comes  forth  like  John  the 
Baptist,  and  begins  his  preaching  with  a  caU  to  re- 
nentance,  and  warns  the  jaeople  by  the  history  of  their 
fathers  that  no  spiritual  privileges  will  profit  them 
without  holiness,  but  rather  will  aggravate  their  guilt, 
And  increase  their  condemnation  if  they  disobey  God  " 


(Wordsworth).     Observe  in  this  and  the  next  verse 
the  emphatic  threefold  '*  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

(4)  The  former  prophets— viz.,  those  who  pro- 
phesied when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  in  pros- 
perity (chap.  vii.  7),  b^ore  the  captivity.  LXx.,,oZ 
vpo^nrai  ifiwpoaBw,  [to  whom]  the  prophets  before  [en- 
joined], which  is  inaccurate.  0{  rpo^tu  ol  K/Awpo<r$tyf 
"the  prophets  of  former  times,"  would  have  been 
correct. 

(5)  Fathers  .  .  .  prophets.— To  show  the  evil 
result  of  the  obstinate  disobedience  of  their  fathers, 
the  prophet  asks,  *'  Your  fathers,  where  are  th^  P  " — 
ie.,  they  are  perished  through  their  iniquity.  To  this 
the  people  answer,  "  But  uie  prophets,  do  they  live 
[or  did  they  go  on  living]  for  everP" — i.e.,  the  pro- 
phets, who  did  not  sin,  tney  are  dead  too ;  so  what  is 
your  argument  worth  P 

(0)  My  words.— True,  says  the  prophet,  both  your 
fathers  and  the  former  prophets  are  oeaa ;  "  but "  for  all 
that,  the  words  of  the  prophets  were  actuallv  fulfilled 
in  your  fathers,  as  they  themselves  conf esseoL  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  these  verses  given  by  Hav  (second 
to  third  century  a.d.)  in  Talmi^  Babu,  Bynhedrin, 
105a.  Another  view  of  the  passage  is  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  "The  light  of  prophecy  is  dying  out;  while 
ye  have  the  lighC  walk  as  children  of  the  light."  But 
such  an  interpretation  destroys  the  prophet's  argument. 

My  statutes. — ^Better,  my  decrees,  as  in  Zeph. 
ii.  2.  LXX.  introduce  "receive  ye,"  after  "my  de- 
crees." After  "  I  command,"  thw  introduce  "  by  my 
spirit,"  probably  from  chap.  vii.  12. 

Take  hold  of. — Better,  as  marg.,  overtake.  LXX., 

oi   K«T€Kdfiovay  may  be  a  corruption  of  oh  KartKdfio^ay. 

(Gomp.  Lam.  i  12.) 

Returned.- Better,  turned:  i.e.,  repented.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  verse  3.  LXX.,  wrongly,  itpH 
inrtitpiBii^ay, "  answered." 

Like  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  thought  to  do 
.  •  . — So  Jeremiah  confessed  in  Lam.  ii.  17.  Zechaiiah 
had  no  doubt  those  words  of  Jeremiah  in  his  mind  at 
the  time. 
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ZECKABIAH,  I. 


to  Zecharialu 


^^  Upon  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  eleventh  month,  which  is  the  month 
Sebat,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
came  the  word  of  i^e  Lobd  unto 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the 
son  of  Iddo  the  prophet,  saying, 


1  Or,  boy. 


(^)  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a  man 
riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  he  stood 
among  the  myrtle  trees  that  were  in  the 
bottom ;  and  behind  him  were  there  red 
horses,  ^speckled,  and  white.  <•)  Then 
said  I,  O  my  lord,  what  are  these?  And 


A  Seriss  of  Seven  Yisionb. 

Chaps,  i.  7 — yL  15.  Between  the  commencement  of 
Zechanah's  prophetic  labonrsand  the  incidents  recorded 
in  Zech.  i.  7 — yi.  15,  the  Prophet  Ha«mi  received  the 
reveUtion  contained  in  Hagffai  ii.  £^23.  On  the 
four-and-twentieth  d&y  of  the  eleventh  month,  jnst 
five  months  after  the  re-bnilding  of  the  Temple  was 
resumed,  Zeclufciah  sees  a  saccession  of  seven  visions  in 
one  night,  followed  by  a  symbolic  action  (chap.  vi.  9 — 15). 

(7)  Sebat. — The  eleventh  month.  The  names  of  the 
months,  which  occur  in  Zechariah,  Esther,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  are  of  Assyrio-Babylonian  origin;  they  are  in 
nse  among  the  Jews  to  this  day. 

Came  the  word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  saying.— 
This  expression  is  fitly  used  here  of  the  noctomal 
visions,  oecaose  the  substance  of  them  was  a  Divine 
revelation,  and  because  the  means  by  which  the  sig^nifi- 
cation  of  them  was  conveved  to  the  prophet  was  that 
of  the  angeFs  speaking  to  him  the  worn  of  the  Lord. 

First  Vision.— The  Hobssmait  amono  the 

Mtbtles. 

(8)  I  saw.— Not  in  a  dream,  but  apparently,  from 
chap.  iv.  1,  awake,  in  an  ecstatic  vision. 

By  night. — ^Better,  on  this  ntght,  LXX.,  riiy  yiitra. 
It  was  during  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sebat 
that  the  prophet  saw  tms  series  of  visions.  The  expression 
does  not  mean  that  in  his  vision  it  appeared  to  be  night. 

Bed  horse,  and  .  .  .  the  bottom.— Better, l^iy 
horae,  and  he  wcu  Handing  among  the  myrHea  thai 
were  in  a  certain  hoUow,  The  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  shows  beyond  eontroversy  that  "the  man  that 
stood  among  the  myrtles"  and  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord" 
(verse  11)  are  identical.  On  the  appellation,  "the  angel 
of  the  Lord,"  see  Note  on  Gen.  xvi.  7.  Angels,  when 
they  assume  the  human  form,  are  often  cal£d  "  men  " 
— e,g,,  in  Q«n.  xviii.  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
"  horses  "  means  horses  with  riders.  Commentators  en- 
deavour to  attach  special  significance  to  the  expression, 
*'  the  myrtles  which  were  in  the  hollow."  Some  see  in 
"  the  myrtles  "  a  symbol  of  the  pious ;  others  of  the  theo- 
cracy, or  of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  take  "  the  hollow  " 
as  a  figurative  representation  of  Babylon,  or  of  the 
deep  degradation  mto  which  the  land  and  people  of 
Oca  had  fallen  at  that  time.  Similarly  with  rei^iect  to 
the  colour  of  the  horses :  some  suppose  that  the  colours 
either  denote  the  lands  and  nations  to  which  the  riders 
had  been  sent,  or  the  three  imperial  kingdoms,  Baby. 
Ionian,  Medo-Persian,  and  GrsBco-Macedonian  (Elief oth), 
or  as  connected  with  the  various  missions  which  the  rid^ 
had  to  perform.  The  following  are  specimens  of  such 
interpretation— (1)  that  of  Keil :  The  riders  on  red  horses 
are  to  cause  war  and  bloodshed;  those  on  paie-grey 
(e^raqqim)  to  cause  hunger,  famine,  and  pestilence; 
those  on  white  go  to  conquest.  But  this  explanation 
takes  no  aooount  of  the  single  horseman  on  the  red 
(bay)  horse.  Moreover  victory  implies  bloodshed,  as 
much  as  does  war,  so  that  there  is  no  practical  ^tinc- 
tion  made  between  the  red  and  the  white  horses.  (2) 
Ewald  deprives  "  the  man  standing  among  the  myrtles  " 
of  his  hone,  then  he  rendexs  the  colours  of  the  horses 
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bright-red,  broton,  grey,  and  supplies  dark-red,  from 
his  interpretation   of  chap.  vl.  3.     Having  thus  ar- 
ranged  the  colours  to  his  fancy,  he  compares  this  vision 
with  that  of  the  chariots  in  chap.  vL,  and  sees  in  the 
colours  the  mission  of  the  riders  to  the  four  quarters  of 
heaven.    The  red  denotes  the  east;  the  brown  (the  black 
of  chap,  vi.)  the  north ;  the  grey,  the  west;  the  dark- 
red,  the   south.      (3)  Yitringa   inteiprets   the  three 
colours  as  follows:  red,  times  of  war;   varicoloured, 
times  of  varying  distress  and  prosperity ;  white,  times 
of  complete  prosperitv,  which  were  sent  on  the  Jewish 
people.     (4)  That  oi  Kliefoth,  mentioned  above.    (5) 
Kabbi  Mosheh  Alshekh,  the  cabbalist,  interprets  red 
of  the  company  of  Ghibriel  which  inclines  to  Strict 
Justice ;  a^mqqtm  of  that  of  Baphasl  (who  is  the  an^el 
of  healing  after  smiting,  that  is  Justice  tempered  with 
Mercy);  white  of  that  of  Michael  who  inclines  to 
Free  Grace.    But  aU  these  suppositions  are  purely 
conjectural,  utterly  unsuitable,  and  perfectly  unneces- 
sary.   In  a  vision  or  a  parable  we  must  not  expect  io 
find  something  in  the  interpretation  to  correspond  with 
each  detail  of  the  figurative  representation:  the  setting 
must  not  be  confounded  witn  the  gem.    So,  in  this 
case,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  the  horsemen 
were  standing  among  the  myrtles  in  a  certain  hollow  is 
mentioned  merely   as  a  natural  inoident;  for  where 
would  a  body  of  scouts  so  naturally  come  to  a  halt, 
especially  in  the  East,  where  shade  and  herbage  are 
scarce,  and  where  travellers  always  strive  to  escape  as 
much  as  possible  the  observation  of  hostile  tribes,  as 
under  the  cool  and  protecting  shadow  of  a  grove  of 
myrtles  gprowing  in  a  noUow  pCice  P  LXX.,  for  *'  among 
the  myrtles  wmch  were  in  a  certain  hollow,"  ki^afi^ov 
rwr  6p490y  tmv  K€creuncimy,  misreading  seemingly  the  word 
for  "mjrtles,"  and  taking  the  word  for  "  hollow  "  as 
from  a  similar  root  meaning  *'  to  be  shady." 
Bed. — ^Better,  bay.    (Comp.  chap.  vi.  2.) 
Speckled,  or,  starling  grey,  is,  perhaps,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  eeruqqint,  which  occura  only 
once  again — ^via.,  in  Isa.  xvi.  8,  and  tiiere  in  the  sense  of 
vine'tendriU ;  nothing  certain  is  known  of  it  as  an 
adjective    of   colour.      The   meanings  given  by  the 
Authorised  Yeraion  and  ourself  are  merefy  conjectural, 
and  derived  (unsatisfactorily)  from  a  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  verse  3  and  Kev.  vi.  3.    We  are  almost 
mdiiuML  to  suggest  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
eheehorim,  "  black "  (see  chap.  vi.).    The  coionrs  seem 
to  be  mentioned  as  those  most  commonly  found  among 
horses*  in  order  to  g^ve  a  more  realistic  form  to  the 
vision,  or  peihaps,  rather,  because  the  prophet  actually 
BO  saw  them.    The  writer  of  Bevelation  has  (BLev.  vi.) 
adopted  the  coloun  mentioned  in  Zech.  vi.,  and  himself 

S'l ven  to  them  a  special  sijpuficance  in  his  own  writings, 
ut  to  interpret  Zechanah  in  this  case  by  the  li^t 
of  tiie  Book  of  Bevelation,  as  some  commentators  have 
done,  would  be  most  uncritical.  The  coloura  in  LXX.  of 
this  chapter  are  wvppot,  ^^apol  jcal   iroucfxoi,  Xcvicof.     In 

chap.  vL  they  are  mtppol,  fi4\eafts,  KwkoI,  muctXot  ipapd. 

In  fcv.  vi.  the  colours  are  \€vk6s,  wvpp6s,  fUxat,  x^wp^f  • 
(9)  O  my  lord.— This  is  addressed  to  "the  angel 
that  talked  with  me,"  or,  perhaps,  in  me,  according  as 


The  Angel  intereedee 
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/or  the  Cities  o/Judah. 


the  angel  that  talked  with  me  said  tmto 
me,  I  will  shew  thee  what  these  be* 
<io)  And  the  man  that  stood  among  the 
mjrrtle  trees  answered  and  said.  These 
are  they  whom  the  Lobd  hath  sent  to 
walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth. 
(u)  And  they  answered  the  angel  of  the 
Lobd  that  stood  among  the  myrtle  trees, 
and  said,  We  have  walked  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth,  and,  behold,  all  the 
earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest. 

<^>  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lobd 
answered  and  said,  O  Lobd  of  hosts, 
how  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on 
Jerusalem  and  on  the  cities  of  Judah, 
against  which  thou  hast  had  indigna- 
tion these  threescore  and  ten  years? 
<^^)And  the  Lobd  answered  the  angel 


•  eli.8.f. 


1  Heb.,  good. 


we  regard  him  as 


the  office  of  the  Virgil 
8  (bnt,  see  Lawes' 


of  Dante,  or  the  Daimon  of 

Higtary  of  Philosophy).  LXX,  6  AaXAy  ly  ifwL  This 
is  the  uigel-interpreter,  whose  office  it  was  to  interpret 
the  visions  (chaps,  i.  18,  ii.  3,  iv.  1,  4,  6,  v.  6—10,  vi. 
4),  and  who  is  often  referred  to  simply  as  **  he." 

I  will  shew  thee.— viz.,  by  the  word  of  ''the 
man  who  stood  amonffthe  myrtles." 

(10)  An8wered.-/rheqne8tionwhichZechariahhad 
pat  to  the  angel-interpreter. 

The  eartn— t.e..  the  world,  '<  all  the  earth  "  (yerse 
11),  not  merely  "  the  land  of  Israel,"  as  is  often  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (c.^r.,  chap.  xiii.  8). 

(11)  And  they  answered  need  not  necessarily 
imply  that  any  question  had  been  asked.  Like  the  New 
Testament  A«-cKp/9i|0'aF,  it  often  implies  merely  "  began 
to  speak." 

The  angel  of  the  Lord.— That  is,  the  man  riding 
upon  a  hay  horse,  (See  Note  on  rerse  8.)  Jnst  two 
months  before  this,  Ha^gai  had  prophesied  (chap.  ii. 
20 — ^23)  that  God  wonla  shake  tne  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  overthrow  the  throne  of  kingdoms,  &c.  The 
horsemen  had  been  sent  forth  to  act,  as  it  were,  as 
sconts,  and  to  brinff  back  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  that  at  the  intercession  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  comforting  words  might  be  announced  to  Zecha- 
riah,  and  by  him  to  the  people.  They  reported  the  world 
to  be  still,  and  at  rest:  {.e.,  dwelling  m  self-confident 
security.  The  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  foretold  by 
Haggai  had  not  yet  begun,  and  so,  uthough  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  was,  by  the  decree  of  Darius  (Ezra 
V.  and  vi.),  being  carried  on,  Judah  was  still  insecure  as 
long  as  the  heauien  nations  flourished. 

(")  Consequently,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  intercedes 
for  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah. 

These  threescore  and  ten  ye^rs.— This  is  an 
old  English  expression.  The  Hebrew  has  one  word — 
seventjf — ^which  is  often  used  as  a  round  number. 
From  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.G.  605—6}  to  the  date  of  the  decree  of  Gyms  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews  (B.C.  538)  is  sixty-eight  vears. 
These  are  the  sevenlr  years  of  captivity  foretold  by 
Jeremiah  (chaps,  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10).  But  eighteen  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  that  decree  of  Gyrus.  Gonse- 
quently  the  angelic  intercessor,  in  saving  ''how  long 
.  .  .  these  seventy  years,"  can  hardly  have  referred  to 


that  talked  with  me  with  good  words 
and  comfortable  words. 

W  So  the  angel  that  communed  with 
me  said  nnto  me.  Cry  thou,  saying.  Thus 
saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  I  am  'jealous 
for  Jerusalem  and  for  Zion  with  a  great 
jealousy.  (^>  And  I  am  very  sore  dis- 
pleased with  the  heathen  that  a/re  at 
ease :  for  I  was  but  a  little  displeased, 
,  and  they  helped  forward  the  affliction. 
(16)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  I  am 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies : 
my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  the 
Lobd  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be 
stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem.  <^^)  Cry 
yet,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of 
nosts;  My  cities  through  ^prosperity 
shall  yet  be  spread  abroad;   and  the 


the  seventy  years  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  since  the 
actual  number  of  years  was  now  eightjr-eighi  There- 
fore  it  is  most  probable  that  the  re&rence  is  to  the 
period  of  sixty-ei^ht  years  between  the  second  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneaszar,  when  S^edekiah  was 
removed  in  chains  to  Babylon  (b.c.  588),  and  the  year 
of  this  prophecy  (b.c.  520). 

(13)  Angel.— The  Lord  does  not  reply  directly  to  the 
intercessor,  but  addresses  the  angel-interpreter,  who  at 
once,  in  the  words  of  verses  14--17,  dehvers  the  mes- 
sage of  comfort  to  the  prophet. 

(M)  That  oommuned  with  me.— The  Hebrew 
words  are  the  same  as  those  rendered  elsewhere,  "  that 
spake  with  me." 

I  am  jealous.— The  verb  is  in  the  peifect,  like  **  I 
am  returned"  (verse  16),  and  denotes  that  the  Lord  had 
already  shown  His  jealous  love  for  Israel  in  bringing 
them  out  of  captivilr,  and  that  He  would  continue  to 
do  80  in  completing  ihe  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  "  The 
hour  of  darkest  desolation  to  the  Church,  and  of 
haughtiest  triumph  to  her  enemies,  is  often  the  veiy 
hour  when  Gk>d  begins  His  work  of  judgment  on  the 
one,  and  returning  mercy  on  the  other  "  (Moore). 

05)  But  a  little.— (Gomp.  2  Kings,  zx.  la)  Or, 
for  a  little  while.    (Oomp.  Jod  zziv.  24.) 

Helped  forward  the  affliction.- Better,  helped 
for  emi~-i.e.,  thev  not  only  acted  as  €k>d's  instruments 
to  chastise  IisraeC  but  even  wished  to  annihilate  them. 
(Oomp.  Isa.  zlvii.  6:  "I  was  wroth  with  my  people 
.  .  .  thou  [Babylon]  didst  shew  them  no  mercy.") 
LXX.,  for  **thai  are  at  ease,"  rk  ffwtwirtB4fitwa^  "  which 
combine  to  set  upon  [Israel]/'  and  for  "helped," 
ovyww^tirro  **  combined  to  set  upon." 

(16)  A  line.— To  measure,  and  mark  out  its  confines. 
(Gomp.  chap.  u.  1,  2.) 

W  Be  spread  abroad— 4.6.,  be  filled  to  over- 
flowii^;  LXX.  inserts  "And  the  angel  that  spake  in 
me  said  to  me."  (Oomp.  chap.  ii.  4.)  The  same  verb 
and  conjugation  is  used  in  chap.  ziii.  7  of  "being 
scattered,"  in  a  bad  sense,  and  suon  is  the^  ordinary  use 
of  the  verb.  But  in  another  conjugation  this  verb  is  used 
in  Gren.  x.  18  of  "  being  spread, '  not  in  a  bad  sense. 

*  Then  let  the  world  forbear  their  rage, 
The  Ghuroh  renonnoe  her  fear ; 
Israel  most  live  through  every  age. 
And  be  the  Almlghys  care." 
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The  Four  ffoms  trnd 
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the  Fowr  Smithg, 


LoBD  shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall 
yet  choose  Jemsalein. 

(i8)Xhen  lifted  I  up  mine  eyes,  and 
saw,  and  behold  four  horns.  ^>  And  I 
said  unto  the  angel  that  talked  with 
me,  What  he  these  P  And  he  answered 
me.  These  are  the  horns  which  have 
scattered  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem. 

(90)  And  the  Lobd  shewed  me  four 
carpenters.  ^^  Then  said  I,  What  come 
these  to  doP  And  he  spake,  saying, 
These  are  the  horns  which  have  scattered 
Judah,  so  that  no  man  did  lift  up  his 
head :  but  these  are  come  to  fray  i^em, 
to  cast  out  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles, 


which  lifted  up  their  horn  over  the  land 
of  Judah  to  scatter  it. 

CHAPTER  II.— (1)  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes  again,  and  looked,  and  behold  a 
man  with  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand. 
WThen  said  I,  Whither  goest  thou? 
And  he  said  unto  me.  To  measure  Jeru- 
salem, to  see  what  is  the  breadth  there- 
of, and  what  is  the  length  thereof. 

(8)  And,  behold,  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me  went  forth,  and  another  angel 
went  out  to  meet  him,  (^>  and  said  unto 
him,  Eun,  speak  to  this  young  man, 
saying,  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as 


Sbgovd   Yisiok. — ^Ths   Foxra   Hobkb  and   the 
FoiTB  Smiths  (Verses  18—21). 

(18)  Horns. — The  horn  is  a  symbol  of  power  and 
hostility.  The  **  four  horns  "  denote  the  heathen  nations 
which  had  oppressed  them. 

(^)  Soattered.— This  word  need  not  necessarily 
refer  to  dispersing  into  captivity,  but  may  sbnply  mean 
**  endeavonred  to  destroy  the  national  nnity/  or  "  dis- 
inte|(rated."  Compare  the  Roman  motto,  **  Divide  et 
impera," 

judah,  Israel,  and  Jeru8alem.~The  eroression 
"  Israel  and  Jerosalem  "  is  a  closer  definition  oi  Judah, 
as  in  Mai.  iL  11.  (For  nndonbted  instances  of  the 
name  larasl  hemg  nsed  in  reference  to  Judah  after  the 
separation  of  the  Kingdoms,  see  2  Ghron.  xii.  1.,  xv.  17, 
seqa.) 

(90)  Carpenters.— Better,  workmen,  for  the  Hebrew 
word  does  not  mean  "  carpenters,"  tmless  followed  by 
the  word  meaning  "  wood.'^ 

(SI)  Many  commentators  suppose  that  this  vision 
refers  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  and  that  in  it 
the  objects  are  combined  together  so  as  to  form  one 
complete  picture,  without  any  regard  to  the  time  of 
their  appearing  in  historical  reality.  And  so  they  take 
the  "  lour  horns  "  to  symbolise  the  four  empires — ^the 
Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  and  the 
Gradco-Macedonian.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  this  verse.  It  is  true  that  the  word 
''scattered"  might,  if  standing  alone,  be  taken  as  dis- 
chargini^  the  duraes  of  historic  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
prophetic  perfect.  But  since  in  the  dependent  clause 
we  nave, "  so  that  no  man  did  lift  up  his  nead  " — ^in  the 
perfect— the  word  "  have  scattered "  can  refer  only  to 
the  actual  past.  We  must,  therefore,  reject  all  r^er- 
enoe  to  the  four  monarchies  which  we  have  enumerated, 
because  the  Grseoo-Macedonian  had  not  yet  come  into 
existence.  If,  then,  the  "four  horns"  do  symbolLse 
four  monarchies,  they  can  only  be  the  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian,  and  Medo-Persian.  Some  common- 
tators  have  ffone  so  far  as  to  identify  the  fowr  work- 
men with  S'ebuchadnezzar,  Gyrus,  Gamoyses,  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Gomp.  and  contrast  Hag.  iL 
22.)  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  here  (as  in  verse 
8)  we  must  not  draw  too  close  a  comparison  between 
the  mnbol  and  the  thing  symbolised,  and  should  under- 
stand  the  "  four  workmen  "  as  merely  figuring  the  de- 
struction  of  these  nations  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  without  tiie  manner  of  its  accomplishment  being 
accurately  defined.    We  may  remark,  m  passing,  that 


some  commentators  do  not  take  the  vision  as  referring 
to  four  distinct  nations,  but  suppose  the  number  four 
to  be  used  in  reference  to  all  the  powers  hostile  to 
Judah,  from  whatever  quarter  thev  may  have  come. 
The  vision,  a  natural  consequent  of  the  preceding,  is 
one  of  comfort,  its  object  being  to  assure  the  people 
that  as  the  former  nations  which  had  been  hostile  to 
Israel  and  Judah  had  been  destroyed,  so  the  present 
Medo-Persian  monarchv,  which  also  haA  at  times  op- 
pressed them^  should  have  the  horn  of  its  hostility 
utterly  cast  out,  and  should  protect  them  and  encour. 
age  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem. 

IL 
Thibd  Vision.— Thb  Man  with  ths  Measuring 

Line. 
(1—5)  This  vision  is  a  prophetic  realisation  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  (chap.  i.  16) :  "  A  line  shall  be 
stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem." 

(1)  A  man  does  not  seem  to  mean  "  an  angel,"  as 
in  chap.  L  8,  for  he  has  no  message  to  deliver  or  mis- 
sion to  perform ;  but  he  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
mere  figure  in  the  vision,  performing  an  action  for 
which,  indeed,  he  is  implicitly  rebuked. 

(2)  What  is  .  .  .—Since  there  is  no  verb  "  is"  or 
'*  will  be "  expressed  in  the  original,  it  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  reference  is  to  the  actual  or  to  the 
zuture  condition  of  Jerusalem.  But,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  whole  vision  is  prophetic 
of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  from  its  restoration  to  the 
time  when  Gk>d's  protection  should  be  eventually  re- 
moved from  it*  To  this  latter  event,  however,  no  refer- 
ence is  as  yet  made. 

(8)  Went  forth.— Literally,  goes  forth,  from  the 
prophet's  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  man  who  went  to 
measure.    LXX.,  tlariiKtu 

Went  out. — ^Literally,  eomea  forth :  via.,  from  the 
invisible — i.e.,  appears,  reveals  himself.  The  same  word 
in  Hebrew  means  to  come  and  to  go  forth,  according  to 
circumstances.  (Gomp.  chap.  v.  5,  6.) 

(4)  And  said  unto  him.— Some  eommentaton 
suppose  that  it  is  the  angel-interpreter  who  here  speaks ; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  an  "  other  ansel "  woula  be  a 
superfluous  fig^ure  in  the  vision,  for  the  aneel-inter- 
preter  might  mtve  addressed  "this  young  man '  directlj. 
Accordingly,  we  agree  with  the  Authorised  Version  m 
taking  this  "  other  angel "  as  the  speaker. 

Tms  young  man  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
Zechariah:  but  it  gives  a  much  more  definite  turn 
to  the  meaning  of  we  vision  to  understand  tbe  ez- 
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towns  without  walls  for  the  mnltitade 
of  men  and  cattle  therein :  (^)for  I,  saith 
the  LoBB,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in 
the  midst  of  her. 

<*)  Ho,  ho,  come  forthj  and  flee  from 
the  land  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lobd  : 
for  I  have  spread  jou  abroad  as  the  four 
winds  of  the  heaven,  saith  the  Lobd. 
<^  Deliver  thyself,  O  Zion,  that  dwellest 
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with  the  daughter  of  Babylon.  ^^  For 
thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  After  the 
glory  hath  he  sent  me  unto  the  nations 
which  spoiled  you :  for  he  that  'toucheth 
you  toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
<^)  For,  behold,  I  will  shake  mine  hand 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  a  spoil  to 
their  servants :  and  ye  shall  know  that 
the  Lobd  of  hosts  hath  sent  me. 

(i^)*Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  of 


preesion  as  referring  to  *'  the  man  with  the  measoring 

Towns  without  wall8-^.e.,  unfortified  towns. 
A  similar  expression  in  the  Hebrew  is  contrasted  with 
"fortified  cities"  in  1  Sam.  vi.  18.  The  "other 
angel,"  for  the  instruction  of  Zechariah,  directs  the  angel- 
interpreter  to  inform  the  man  who  was  measuring  that 
there  conld  be  no  object  in  taking  an  exact  measore  of 
Jemsalem,  since  "  for  the  mnltitade  of  men  and  cattle  " 
it  would  soon  exceed  its  original  limits.  It  would  be 
an  unnecessary  forcing  of  tne  words  to  suppose  with 
some  commen&tbrs  that  the  measurer  is  called  a  "  young 
man  "  on  account  of  his  simplicity  and  ignorance.  That 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent 
of  Jerusalem  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  it,  after  its  restoration,  by  Aristeas  (Ed. 
Schmidt),  HecatsBUS,  &c.  Josephus  (JBeU,  Jud.  r.  4, 
92)  says  that  in  the  time  of  Herod  Asprippa  Jerusalem 
had,  "  by  reason  of  the  multitude "  of  its  inhabitants, 
gradually  "  extended  beyond  its  original  limits,"  so 
that  another  hill  had  to  be  taken  in,  which  was  fortified, 
and  called  "  Bezethd." 

(B)  A  wall  of  flre.— This  yerse  is  not  intended  to 
discountenance  the  building  of  walls  to  Jerusalem,  a 
thing  which  was  actually  done  under  Nehemiah  (b.c. 
445),  but  is  simply  a  solemn  promise  of  Grod's  protection. 
Many  indeed  were  the  troubles  which  feU  on  tiie  city 
in  the  times  which  interyened  between  the  days  of 
Zechariah  and  those  of  our  Lord ;  but  still,  abundant 
proof  was  ^yen  that  God  had  not  forgotten  His  pro- 
mise to  shield  it.  Such  troubles,  as  at  other  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  were  but  chastisements,  and 
eyen  those  not  in  proportion  to  their  transgressions. 
(For  the  figuratiye  use  of  the  expression  "  wall,"  see  1 
Sam.  xxy.  16.) 

(6-18)  Xhis  address  to  Zion  may  be  taken  as  the 
words  of  the  prophet  himself,  or  of  the  angel  who  had 
been  speaking  before.  In  any  case,  it  was  intended  to 
be  commuhicat«d  to  the  people  by  the  prophet,  whose 
mind  had  been  prepared  by  tne  foregoing  yision  for  the 
reception  of  sucn  a  reyelation. 

ifi)  The  land  of  the  north— t.e..  Babylonia,  as  in 
Jer.  i.  14,  yi.  22,  x.  22. 

For  I  have  spread  you  abroad.— This  conju- 
gation of  this  yerb  occurs  nine  times  in  all  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Seven  times  it  is  used  of  "  stretching 
forth  the  hands; "  once  (Fs.  kyiii.  15)  it  means  "to 
scatter."  If  we  assign  to  it  this  latter  meaning  here, 
the  tense  must  be  taken  as  the  actual  past,  and  the  re. 
ference  must  be  to  the  dispersions  which  had  already 
taken  place.  "The  Book  of  Esther  ^i.  1,  iii.  8, 
12 — 14,  yiii.  5 — 9)  shows  that,  sixty  years  arter  this,  the 
Jews  were  dispersed  oyer  the  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
seyen  proyinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  yVom  India  (the 
Punjaub)  to  Bthiopia,  whether  they  were  purposely 
placed  by  the  poHcy  of  the  conquerors  in  detJMshed 
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fmps,  as  the  ten  tribes  were  in  the  eUiea  of  the 
edee  (2  Sanes  xvii.  6),  or  whether,  when  more  trusted, 
they  migratea  of  their  own  accord.  "  God,  in  calling 
them  to  return,  reminded  them  of  the  greatness  m 
their  dispersion.  He  had  dispersed  them  abroad  as 
the  four  winds  of  heayen ;  He,  the  same,  recalled  them  " 
(Pusey).  Or,  if  we  take  the  yerb  in  a  good  sense,  the 
tense  must  be  regarded  as  the  prophetic  perfect,  mean, 
ing, "  for  it  is  m^  fixed  intention  to  spread  you  abroad," 
According  to  this  interpretation  they  are  encouraged  to 
flee  from  Babylon  by  being  warned  of  the  judgments 
which  were  to  come  upon  her  (yerses  8, 9),  and  because 
God  was  determined  so  to  bless  them,  that  they  ^ould 
spread  out  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

As  the  four  winds  of  the  heayen.— The  ren- 
dering of  some,  "for  I  will  scatter  you  to  the  four 
winds,"  as  referring  to  a  new  dispersion  of  Israel,  whidi 
loomed  darkly  in  the  fature,  rests  on  a  linguistic 
error.  LXX.  deliberately  paraphrasesi  ^k  r&»  rwadfrny 
i»4ftMv  rov  olpca^ov  trtfyd^m  ^/uu,  **jrom  the  four  winds  of 
heayen  I  wUl  gather  you." 

(7)  Daughter  of  Babylon  means  inhabitante  of 
Babylon,  as  (yerse  10)  " daughter  of  Zion"  means 
inhamtante  of  Zion,  (With  the  whole  passage  comp. 
Isa.  xlyiii.  20;  Jer.  H.  6, 9,  45.)  LXX.  for  "  O  Zion," 
ff/i  2<«y— comp.  a  somewhat  similar  mistake  in  Ezek. 
xxi.  15  (yerse  10,  LXX.). 

(8)  After  the  glory — i.6.,  in  search  of  j^lory — ^yiz.,  to 
display  God's  glory  upon  the  heathen  in  judgment  and 
mercy,  by  first  breasing  their  power  (yerse  9),  and 
afterwaros  attaching  them  to  His  seryice  (yerse  11). 
(Comp.  chap.  xiy. :  wnen  the  prophet  giyes  the  eubstance 
of  the  Lord's  words,  as  in  this  yerse  uid  yerse  9,  the 
first  person  singular  refers  to  the  prophet ;  but  when, 
as  in  yerse  9,  he  g^yes  the  cuatual  woras  of  Gt)d,  "  I " 
means,  of  course,  the  Lord  Himself.) 

W  The  troubles  which  oyertook  Babylon  shortly 
after  this  time  are  sufficiently  borne  witness  to  by  tlie 
inscription  executed  by  Darins  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  (Sir  W.  Bawlinson)  on  the  great  rock  of  Behistnn, 
near  Uie  western  frontier  of  Media.  Thereon  are  re- 
corded two  great  insurrections  in  Babylonia,  and  that 
Babylon  itself  was  twice  taken,  once  by  Darius  in  per- 
son, and  again  by  his  general,  Intaphres  {Becords  of 
the  PcutiVol.  I.,  pp.  118—125).  On  the  latter  occasion, 
"  says  Darius  the  king,  I  made  a  decree  that  Arakha 
and  his  principal  followers  should  be  put  to  death  in 
Babylon.^' 

(10—18)  ^e  prophecy  contained  in  these  yerses  is 
admitted  by  most  Jewish  as  weU  as  Ohristian  com- 
mentators to  be  of  a  Messianic  character ;  but  opinion 
is  not  so  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  its 
fulfilment.  Now,  in  considering  such  passages  as  this, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  prophets  were  but  men 
—inspired  men,  it  is  true — ^but  still,  men  with  the  un- 
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Zion:  for,  lo,  I  oome,  and  I  'will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lobd. 
(U)  And  manj  nations  shall  be  joined  to 
the  LosD  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my 
people :  and  I  will  dweU  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  and  thon  shalt  know  that  the 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  nnto  thee. 
(i>)And  the  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah 
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his  portion  in  the  holy  land,  and  shall 
choose  Jerusalem  again.  <^>  Be  silent, 
O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord  :  for  he  is 
raised  up  ont  of  ^his  holy  habitation. 

CHAPTER  in.— W  And  he  shewed 
me  Joshua  the  high  priest  standing  be- 
fore the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  ^  Satan 


restnined  use  of  their  natural  faculties  preserved  to 
them.  When  they  received  a  prophetic  inspiration, 
some  grand  idea  of  Gk>d's  purpose  was  impressed  on 
their  minds,  while  they  were  left  to  work  out  the  details 
aoeordinK  to  the  bent  of  their  human  imaginations,  and 
in  aooor<unce,  more  or  less,  with  the  views  current  in 
their  times.  If  we  adopt  this  reasonable  view  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  in  the  fulfilment,  while  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
grand  idea  of  Gk>d's  purpose,  as  revealed  to  and  by  the 
prophet,  acfcualljr  comes  to  pass,  the  historical  details 
which  surround  its  accomplishment  aro  not  often  such 
as  the  prophet  himself  seems  to  have  expected.  (See 
Notes  on  verses  11, 12,  chap.  ziv.  16—19.)  Even  the 
Apostles  themselves  were — at  any  rate,  for  a  time — ^in 
error  with  rogard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  Christ's 
second  advent.  Upon  the  supposition,  then,  that 
Zechariah  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  time,  and 
was  in  error  with  regard  to  the  actual  manner,  of  the 
fulfilment  of  God's  purpose,  of  the  essential  points  of 
which  he  had,  however,  a  grand  and  faithful  prophetic 
perception,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting 
this  passage,  and  others  like  it,  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  the  fiesh,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Churoh. 

(10)  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee.— These 
words  (comp.  chan.  viii.  3)  were,  no  doubt,  meant  by 
the  prophet  to  mer,  in  the  first  place,  to  G^'s  in- 
dwelling in  the  second  Temple  (see  Note  on  Hag.  ii. 
9).  although  the  visible  manifestation  of  His  presence 
(tne  Shemnah)^  was  not  again  ^ven.  This  prophecy 
received  a  glorious  fulfilment,  httle  dreamt  at  by  the 
prophet,  in  the  great  event  chronicled  in  John  i.  14. 

(n)  Manynations.— Comp.chap.viii.20— 22.  This 
prophecy,  which  is  clothed  in  Old  Testament  imagery, 
was  spiritually  fulfilled  by  the  gathering.in  of  the 
GentUes  to  the  Church  of  Chrisi 

And  ....  shall  be  joined.— LXX.,  mU 
Koro^^^orrcu,  "  and  shall  flee  for  refuge,"  as  in  Jer.  1.  5 
(chap.  xrviL  6,  LXX.). 

My  people. — Heb.,  to  me  for  a  people,  LXX., 
adr^  c2i  \»6if,  *•  to  Him  for  a  people."  ^stead  of  "  And 
I  will  dwell,''  LXX.,  koI  KwrvurKfiv^ovaw,  "and  they 
shaU  dwell" 

And  thou  .  •  .  nnto  thee. — ^The  pronouns 
are  in  the  feminine,  and  refer  to  the  "daughter  of 
Zion  "  (verse  10V. 

Sent  me. — The  person  changes  (comp.  verse  8). 
These  words  seem  to  imply  an  expectation  of  a  near 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  such  as  would  prove  to  the 

Kple  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  (or  ang^'s)  mission, 
mp.  chaps,  iv.  9,  vi.  16.)  But  when  the  promise 
was  fulfiUed  in  Christ,  it  was  just  '*  the  city "  that 
fntUed  to  perceive  its  fulfilment  (Luke  lix.  44). 

(U)  The  holy  land.— This  is  the  only  passage  in 
which  this  term  is  used.  This  promise  has  not  been 
literallv  fulfilled,  for,  so  far  from  Grod's  then  inheriting 
'*Judan  or  the    Holy  Lmd,"  and  dioosing  **  again 


Jerusalem,"  the  coming  of  Christ  was  but  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  rejection  of  His  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.    But  such  discrepancies  between  promise 
and  fulfilment  (see  Note  on  verses  10 — 13)  do  not  cast 
any  suspicion  on  the  prophet's  trustworthiness,  or  in  the 
least  invalidate  our  Christian  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  they  simply  afford  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  prophets,  as  well  as  others,  saw  only  '*  through  a 
mirror  in  enigma  "  (1  Cor.  xiiL  12),  and  that  the  truth 
was  never  revealed  to  any  one  prophet  in  its  entirety, 
but  to  all  the  prophets  "in  many  portions,  and  m 
diverse  mannen  "  (Heb.  i.).    We  may  believe,  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul,  that  Gk>d  hath  not  cast  off  His 
own  people,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  all  Israel 
shall  De  saved 
(13)  Be  silent.— Better,  Hush  /  rComp.  Hab.  ii.  20.) 
Baised.— Better,  roused.    The  ngure  is  that  of  a 
lion  roused  up  from  its  lair.     (Comp.  the  still  bolder 
metaphor  of  Pb.  Izxviii.  65.)    LXX.  misread  the  word 
for  "  nabitation,"  which  they  render  correctly  elsewhere, 
and  g^ve  ^k  y^^xAphylmy  abrov,  **  from  His  holy  clouds." 

in. 

EoxTBTH  Vision.— JoBHTJA  bevobb   the   Angel 

OF  THE  Lobd. 

(1—7)  The  accusation  against  Joshua  was  not  that  of 
neglectinf  the  building  oi  the  Temple  (for  the  re-build- 
ing  had  been  resumed  five  months  before),  nor  was  it 
that  he  had  allowed  his  sons  to  marry  foreign  wives 
(for  that  took  place  some  sixty  yeare  later),  but,  rather, 
as  h^h  priest  ne  was  the  representative  of  the  priestiv 
nation,  and  so  was  looked  on  as  laden,  not  only  with 
his  own,  but  also  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  people. 
Moreover,  the  priesthood  itself  had  fallen  under  the 
severest  condenmation.  "  Her  priests  have  violated  my 
law,  and  have  profaned  my  holy  things  "  (Ezek.  zxii.  26). 

(1)  And  he. — ^Probably,  the  angel-interpreter. 

Joshua, —  The  various  forms  of  this  name,  that  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  are  well  worth  noticing. 
The  oldest  form  of  the  word  is  that  used  here, 
Y*hoshv4i\  which  was  contracted  into  Toshua'  (Mish- 
nah,  passim)t  also  into  Yeshua*  (Ezra  ii.  2),  and  then 
into  xeshu.  This  last  was  represented  in  Greek  by 
Vnaou,  and  with  the  nominative  ending  s  became  *liy<rovf. 
Lq  the  Talmudim  the  name  takes  luso  the  forma  Isd 
and  In,  and  in  Arabic  'Isd, 

Standing  before.— There  is  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  among  commentators  with  respect  to  the  capa- 
city in  which  Joshua  is  represented  as  standing  before 
the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Theodoret,  among  early  ex* 
poeitors,  and.Hengstenberg,  among  modems,  maintain 
that  Joshua  is  seen  in  the  sanctuary  engajred  in  the 
work  of  his  priestly  office  before  the  angeloz  the  Lord. 
Ag^nst  this  view  mav  be  urged  that,  however  high 
may  be  the  dignitv  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  it  is  liar£y 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
represent  the  high  priest  as  ministering  before  him,  as 
if  before  Qod.    Observe,  too,  how  in  chap.  L 12, 13,  the 
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standing  at  his  right  hand  ^to  resist 
him.  <^)  And  the  Lobd  said  nnto  Satan, 
'The  LosD  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan;  even 
the  Lobd  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem 
rebuke  thee:  m  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  fire  P 

^>  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  mth  filthy 
garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel. 
^)  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto 
those  that  stood  before  him,  saying. 
Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from 
him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Behold,  I 
have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
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thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change 
of  raiment.  ^'^  And  I  said.  Let  them  set 
a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head.  So  they  set 
a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed 
him  with  garments.  And  the  angel  of 
the  Lobd  stood  by. 

<^And  the  angel  of  the  Lobd  pro- 
tested unto  Joshua^  saying,  (^  Thus  saith 
the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 

J£  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  if 
thou  wilt  keep  my  ^  charge,  then  thou 
shalt  also  ju^ge  my  house,  and  shalt 
also  keep  my  courts,  and  I  will  give  thee 


penonality  of  the  Bnf^  of  the  Lord  is  distinot  from 
that  of  the  Lord  Himself.  Ewald  imagines  that  at 
this  time  the  high  priest  was  actually  accused,  or  was 
dreading  an  accusation,  at  the  Persian  court»  and  that 
a  defamation  and  persecution  of  this  kind  may  be  dis- 
cerned as  underlying  this  vision.  But  there  is  no  his- 
torical trace  of  any  such  personal  accusation,  nor  could 
Joshua  be  looked  upon  as  the  people's  repreBewtative 
before  the  Pernan  Uourt,  since  Zerubbabel  was  their 
etvtZ  representative.  Koehler  regards  Joshua  as  stand- 
ing before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  angel,  while  Satan 
stands  at  his  right  hand  (Ps.  dx.  6)  to  accuse  him. 
But,  while  this  interpretation  is  in  the  main  correct,  it 
mufi^  be  remembered  that  no  formal  judicial  process  ia 
described  in  the  vision,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  a 
mdgment-seat.  Wright's  explanation  seems  to  us  the 
best:  "The  high  priest  was  probably  seen  in  the 
vision,  busied  about  some  part  of  his  priestly  duties. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  discovered  that  he  was  actually 
standing  as  a  criminal  before  the  angel,  and  while  the 
great  Adversary  accused  him,  the  truth  of  that  accu- 
sation was  but  too  clearly  seen  by  the  filthy  garments 
with  which  he  then  perceived  that  he  was  attimL" 

Satan.— Literally,  the  adoereary,  who  is,  not  San- 
ballat  and  his  companion  (Qimchi),  but  i  Si^xos,  the 
adversary  of  mankind.  A  belief  in  a  personal  devil 
was  current  among  the  Jews  from,  at  any  rate,  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  «fob  to  Tal- 
mudic  times.  (See  Job  L,  ii. ;  1  Ohron.  zzi.  1 ;  Talmud 
Babli,  Baha  Bathra,  26  6,  &c.) 

At  his  right  hand.— The  position  of  the  adver- 
say,  or  complainant,  as  represented  in  the  original  pas- 
eage  (Fs.  cix.  6). 

(8)  The  Lord  rebuke  thee.—See  Note  on  Jude  19. 
Satan  is  justly  rebuked;  **  for  who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  chargB  of  God's  chosen  P  " 

The  nre.—Of  penal  suffering  in  the  captivity  in 
Babjrlon.  (Gomp.  Amos  iv.  11.)  As  with  the  guilt, 
80  with  the  pardon  and  promise :  in  both,  Joshua  was 
the  remresentative  of  the  people. 

(3)  Filthy  garments.— Such  as  would  render  him 
unfit  to  appear  before  God  as  priest.  They  are  a  svm. 
bol  of  the  g^ilt  and  defilement  of  sin.    (Isa.  Iziv.  5.) 

And  stood  before.— See  Note  on  verse  1. 

(4)  Those  that  stood  before  him  is  an  ex. 
pression  meaning  courtiers  and  counsellors  (1  Kings 
xiii.  6 — 8);  and  here,  probably,  means  angels  of  inferior 
grade  to  the  "  an^el  of  the  Lord." 

Thine  iniquity— ie.,  of  thee,  and  of  the  people 
whose  representative  thou  art. 

And  1  will  olothe  thee.— Better,  and  I  clothe 
ihee.    The  tense  is  "  the  aorist  of  immediate  past" 


(Gomp.  Gr.  ii^idfsjiv,  *'  I  welcome.")  LXX.  change  the 
mood  and  person,  and  render  xoi  M^or*  aibrhy  vo^pt}, 
"and  clothe  ye  him  with  a  long  garment." 

Change  of  raiment.— The  word  means  simply 
different  garments  to  the  filthy  ones  in  which  he  was 
clothed  before :  clean  ones,  in  fact.  (See  next  verse.) 
The  figure  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Isa.  Ixi.  10: 
*'  He  hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  salvation,  He 
hath  clothed  me  with  a  robe  of  righteousness."  That 
it  does  not  mean  "  festal  garmenu "  is  shown  by  the 
ordini^  word  for  "  garmenta  "  being  used  in  verse  5. 

(5)  "Eait — i.e.,  clean.  (Gomp.  the  words  of  the 
Rubric, "  a  fair  white  linen  cloth.")  The  prophet  seems 
to  have  felt  constrained  to  make  uie  req^nest  contained 
in  this  verse  from  an  idea  that  the  changing  of  Joshua's 
raiment  might  be  only  a  sign  of  the  removal  of  the 
high  priest's  own  guilt. 

Mitre,  or  turban,  it  was  upon  which  was  fastened 
the  golden  plate  inscribed  with  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord^'  (comp.  chan.  xiv.  20),  by  virtue  of  which  the 
shortcomings  of  tne  sanctuary  were  atoned  (Exod. 
xxviii.  38).  That  the  prophet  was  justified  in  making 
the  request  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  granted, 
and  that  even  before  the  "  garments  "  were  put  on. 

Stood  by.— Better,  kept  etanding  (where  he  was). 

(6—10)  T^e  angel  of  the  liord  now  proclaims  to  Joshua 
a  fourfold  promise :  (1)  the  confirmation  of  his  official 
authority,  and  the  elevation  of  his  own  spiritual  nature ; 
(2)  the  mission  of  the  Saviour ;  (3)  Qoa'a  providential 
care  for  the  House,  which  was  being  rebuilt ;  (4)  the 
peace  and  prosperily  of  the  nation. 

(7)  Walk  in  my  ways  refers  to  personal  holiness. 

Keep  my  change.— To  the  due  discharge  of  his 
official  duties. 

Then  thou.— The  word  ''thou"  is  emphatic,  and 
helps  to  mark  tibe  apodosis. 

myhoiise.  —  On  this  passage  Wright  remarks: 
"  The  words  '  my  house '  seem  to  have  been  chosen  to 
correspond  with  'my  courts'  in  the  parallel  clause. 
Thougb  the  two  ideas  are  closely  'related,  thev  are  not 
identical  in  meaning.  The  expression  'my  house'  is 
probably  to  be  understood  in  a  metaphori<^  sense  for 
my  people  (comp.  Num.  xii  7 ;  Hosea  viii.  1,  ix.  15, 
heof  ecoG ;  Heb.  iiL  6 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15),  because  the  word 
judge  takes  an  accusative  after  it  of  the  person,  and 


have  been  chosen  in  preference  to  that  of  '  people ' 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  as  the  people  were  then 
under  Persian  rule  (Schegg)*  If  wie  word  *  house ' 
be  understood  metaphoriokUy,  the  sense  is  that  the 
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the  Branch, 


^places  to  walk  among  these  thab  stand 
bj.  <^Hear  now,  O  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  thou,  and  thj  fellows  that  sit 
before  thee:  for  they  are  'men  wondered 
at:  for,  behold,  I  will  bring  forth  mj 
servant  the  •BEANCH.     W  For  behold 
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the  stone  that  I  have  laid  before  Joshua; 
upon  one  stone  shall  be  seven  eyes: 
behold,  I  will  engrave  the  graving  there- 
of, saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I 
will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in 
one  day. 


high  priest  was  to  direct  the  people  in  all  things  re- 
sjMctmjB^  the  law  of  God,  and  especiall^r  to  jndge  those 
who  ministered  in  the  sanctuary  (Hitzig,  PresseL  &c.). 
Others  think  that  the  Temple  then  in  course  of  con- 
etraction  is  referred  to  (Hengstenberg,  Keil,  EJiefoth, 
Pnsey).  In  the  latter  case  the  meaning  is  not  very 
different,  namely,  that  the  high  priest  was  to  rule  ana 
direct  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  Holy  of  holies, 
and  to  keep  away  every  kind  of  idolatry  and  ungod- 
liness from  its  outer  courts  (Hengstenberg)."  Thus 
Joshua  is  confirmed  in  his  office  of  high  priest,  which 
had  been  called  in  question  by  the  accusation  of  Satan 
(hcL8'8dtdn). 

Places  to  walk — i,e„  as  in  margin,  "walks," 
meaning  pathg.  LXX.,  iuw^rpt^fi^yous  iy  ti^ir^f "  living 
among  vocalising  the  word  differently.  E  wald  under- 
stands the  word  as  meaning  "  leaders,  but  if  that  were 
its  signification  it  would  be  followed  by  "from  among," 
instead  of  "  among." 

Among  these  that  stand  by.— The  angels  of  the 
heavenly  court.  Etymologically,  assUtanU;  but  in 
legal  phraseology,  asseaaora.  The  whole  scene  is  drawn 
on  the  model  of  an  Oriental  Darbar.  He  is  promised 
free  spiritual  access  to  Qod  among  the  holy  angels. 
Observe  the  introverted  parallelism  of  this  verse — 
"  wUt  toafik,"  "  wilt  heef ;  '*  then  "  shalt  keep,"  "  pkces 
to  toaUe,**  "A  gratuitous  justification  furnishes  no 
excuse  for  inaction  and  sin,  but  leads  to  more  entire 
obedience  .  .  .  Fidelity  in  God's  service  shall  be 
gloriously  rewarded."    (Moore.) 

(8)  For  they — i.e,,  thou  and  they.  For  this  change 
of  person,  comp.  Zeph.  ii.  12,  which  runs  literal^, 
"  Also  ye  Cushim  slain  by  my  sword  (are)  they." 

Wondered  at. — Literally,  as  in  margin,  of  aign — 
i.e.,  men  to  whom  signs  are  given,  and  for  whom 
miracles  are  wrought ;  or,  accorcung  to  others,  persons 
accustomed  to  interpret  the  enigmatical  saymgs  of 
prophets.     LXX.,  &y9p*s  rtparovKinoi. 

For,  behold.— Better,  simply.  Behold.  (Gomp. 
5ti  of  New  Testament.) 

I  will  bring. — Literally,  I  (am)  bringing,  a  some- 
what indefinite  tense,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  can 
be  decided  only  hj  the  context.  (Gomp.  Haggai  ii  6.) 
Thus  in  Isa.  vii.  14  the  context  (verse  16)  snows  that 
what  the  propliet  looked  on  as  a  fulfilment  could  not  be 
far  off ;  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  17  this  tense  is  shown  by  the  next 
verse  to  be  the  imminent  future ;  while  in  ^ech.  xii  2 
a  similar  form  of  construction  seems  to  refer  to  a  distant 
future. 

My  servant.  .  •  . — Better,  my  aervant  Branch, 
after  Ezek.  xxxjy.  23 :  "  m^  servant  JDavid/' 

Branch. — ^Hebrew,  Taemach;  occurs  in  Isa.  iv.  2, 
"Branch  of  the  Lord."  (Gomp.  the  expressions  in 
Isa.  xi.  1,  liii.  2.)  These  passages  (especially  Isa.  iv.  2) 
Jeremiah  had,  doubtless,  in  mind  when  he  uttered  the 
prophecies  of  chaps,  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  *'A  righteous  Branch"  and  a  "Branch  of 
fiiffhteousness,"  as  springing  from  the  house  of  David, 
to  oe  a  Saviour  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  captivity.  (See 
the  whole  context  in  both  places,  especially  chaps.  xxiiL 
7,  8,  xxxiii.  12 — ^14.)    From  these  passages  Zechariah 


adopts  "  Branch  "  as  the  proper  name  of  the  Saviour. 
He  may  have  ejected  that  this  promised  Saviour 
would  be  found  in  Sheshbatstsar  (i.e.,  Zerubbabel),  "  the 
Prince  of  Judah"  (Ezra  i  8),  who  should  build  the 
House  (Ha^^  ii.  23;  Zech.  iv.  9).  In  Haggai  ii.  23, 
Zerubbabel  IS  expressly  called  "  my  servant; "  but  the 
expression  is  also  a  recognised  title  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  passage  of  Ezekiel  referred  to  above,  and  in  Isa. 
liii.  12—"  a  righteous  one — ^my  servant  *' — and  elsewhere. 
(This  last  passage  is,  probably,  the  foundation  of  the 
expression  in  Acts  iv.  27,  t^i^  &ywv  waiad  trov  'iticow.) 
A  glimpse  of  Messianic  times  is  here,  indeed,  revealed 
to  the  prophet,  but  the  deamees  of  his  view  is  obscured 
by  the  medium  through  which  he  views  them.  (See 
Notes  on  chaps,  ii.  10—13,  vi.  11  —  16.)  From 
"Branch,"  LXa.,  dyoroXiiir,  "day-spring;"  Syriac, 
"  sunrise,"  since  Taemcho  in  Syriac  denotes  ^*  smning 
of  the  sun."  (Gomp.  LXX.  of  Isa.  iv.  2,  i'riKd/v^€i  A 
ec({f.) 

(9)  The  stone.— If  this  were  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  the  words  "upon  one  stone"  ought  to  have 
been  upon  that  atone.  But  "the  stone"  means  the 
atonea,  the  singular  noun  being  used  as  a  noun  of 
multitude,  as  it  is  in  Gea,  xi.  3 ;  Exod.  xxxix.  10.  The 
atonea  are  the  material  stones  with  which  the  House 
was  to  be  built ;  the  laying  them  before  Joshua  is  used 
as  figuring  the  whole  command  to  build  the  House. 

Upon  one  stone. — Better,  tipon  one  particular  atone 
(for  this  use  of  the  numeral  *'one,"  comp.  Note  on 
chap.  xiv.  7),  i,e,,  either  the  foundation-stone  laid  in 
the  time  of  Gyrus,  or  the  stone  on  which  the  Ark  had 
formerly  stood  (Jewish  tradition),  or  the  head-stone,  or 
chief  corner-stone ;  or,  possibly,  upon  ea^h  atone  (for 
this  construction  comp.  Ezek.  i.  6,  x.  14,  and  my  H^frew 
Students  a  Cofn/mentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  37) — ^viz.,  upon 
the  whole  scheme  and  process  of  re-buUding. 

Seven  eyes.— Ewaid  supposes  the  "seven  eyes"  to 
have  been  engraved  on  the  stone,  and  thinks  that  they 
represent  the  "  seven  spirits  "  (Rev.  i.  4).  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  represent  the  all-embraci^,  and 
here  special,  providence  of  God  (chap,  iv,  10).  The  ex- 
pression "  to  put  the  eyes  upon  "  is  used  in  Jer.  xxxix.  12, 
xL  4,  in  the  sense  "  to  protect,"  "take  care  of."  The 
completion  of  this  material  building  was  an  important 
era  in  the  train  of  events,  which,  under  Divine  pro- 
vidence, was  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  (See  a  further  development  of  the  meaning 
of  "  building  "  in  chap.  vi.  12, 13.) 

Engrave  the  graving  thereof  .—As  the  graving- 
of  the  figures,  &c.,  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  preciouK 
stones  (Exod.  xxviii.  36),  so  the  expression  is  here  used 
to  denote  putting  the  final  stroke  to  the  work  of  re- 
building. It  IB  impossible  to  take  "  And  I  wiU  remove," 
&c.,  as  the  sentence  engraved  on  the  stone,  as  many 
have  done ;  for  such  an  inscription  could  not  possiblv 
commence  with  vdv  converaive  and  the  perfect.  Joo 
xix.  25,  "  Yet  I  know,  my  Vindicator  liveth,"  is  in  no 
sense  a  parallel  case  (see  Delitzsch  in  loe.).  LXX., 
IM  iyii  6p^(r»  fi69pov,  "  lo !  I  am  digging  a  trench," 
misreading  the  word  "  graving." 

In  one  day.— The  day  when  the  Temple  should  be 
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the  Golden  Comdlestick, 


(^^)In  that  day,  saitli  the  Lobd  of 
hosts,  shall  je  call  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig 
tree. 

CHAPTEE  IV.—  0)  And  the  angel 
that  talked  with  me  came  again,  and 
waked  me,  as  a  man  that  is  wakened 
out  of  his  sleep,  ^')  and  said  unto  me. 
What  seest  thou  P  And  I  said,  I  have 
looked,  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of 
gold,  ^  with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it, 
and  his  seven  lamps  thereon^  and 'seven 
pipes  to  the  seven  lamps,  which  are 
upon  the  top  thereof :  <^)  and  two  olive 
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trees  by  it,  one  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon  the  left 
side  thereof. 

^^)  So  I  answered  and  spake  to  the 
angel  that  talked  with  me,  saying.  What 
are  these,  my  lord?  ^^Then  the  angel 
that  talked  with  me  answered  and  said 
unto  me,  E^nowest  thou  not  what  these 
be  P  And  I  said.  No,  my  lord.  W  Then 
he  answered  and  spake  unto  me,  sayings 
This  18  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 
Zerubbabel,  saying.  Not  by  'might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  <''>  Who  art  thou,  O 
great    mountain  P    before    Zerubbabel 


completed  and  oonsecrated.    The  snecessfnl  completion 
of  this  great  work  wonld  be  a  sign  and  eeal  of  tne  for. 

S'venese  of  the  past  "  iniquity  of  the  land."  "  In  one 
ij  "  cannot  refer  to  "  the  day  of  Golgoi^"  (Hengsten- 
b^),  for  how  coold  verse  10  be  applied  to  that  day  P 
How  could  chape,  xii.  10,  sqq,,  and  ul  9, 10,  be  posably 
referred  to  the  same  event  F  For  "  and  I  wiJl  remove/' 
LXX.,  icai  ^Xo^o-w,  confonnding  the  verb,  which 
means  "  to  remove,"  with  a  somewhat  similar  verb, 
meaning  "  to  gprope  after.*' 

00)  The  wording  of  this  verse  is  a  reminiscence  of 
1  Kings  iv.  25,  Mieah  iv.  4,  Ac.  It  is  an  annonncement 
of  the  approaching  fnlfilment  of  the  promise  of  Jere- 
miah zzxiii.  16 :  "  In  those  days  shall  Jndah  be  saved, 
and  Jemsalem  shall  dwell  safely :  and  this  is  the  name 
wherewith  she  (Jerusalem)  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  oar 
righteousness."  (Gomp. "  Jehovah,  my  standard,"  as  the 
name  of  an  altar,  in  Ezod.  xvii.  15.)  Such  prophecies 
were  partially  fulfilled  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
after  the  captivity ;  but  perhaps  their  complete  ful- 
filment is  to  be  expectea  in  tne  future,  ^en  "  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved  ^'  (Bom.  xi.  26). 

IV. 
FouBTH  Vision.— Thb  Gk>iJ)BN  Cakdlbbtick. 

0)  Came  again,  and  waked.— Better,  possibly, 
aaain  waked  me,  the  construction  being  similar  to  that 
of  chap.  V.  1.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  angel 
had  gone  forth,  as  before  (chap.  ii.  8),  to  receive  some 
fresh  instruction  from  a  higher  angel,  or  from  Qod,  and 
that  now  he  came  back  agam.  From  this  verse  it  would 
appear  that  between  some  of  the  visions  the  prophet 
feU  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  that  the  angel  roused 
him ;  or  it  may  be  that  all  the  visions  are  seen  in  a 
dream,  and  that  he  only  seemed  in  Ids  dream  to  be  woke 
up.    (8ee  Note  on  chap.  i.  8.) 

W  This  visionary  candlestick  differed  in  four  points 
from  the  origrinal  of  the  Tabemade  and  Solomon's 
Temple — ^viz.,  in  having  "  a  bowl,"  "  pipes,"  and  **  olive 
trees  "  each  side  of  it,  and  "  two  golden  spouts." 

With  a  bowl  upon  the  top  or  it.— This  is 
better  than  the  marff.,  her  howl — t.e.,  its  bowl — ^because 
this  was  one  (a)  of  me  points  of  difference  between  the 
visionary  candlestick  and  its  original  But  the  "  seven 
lam^,"  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  agreement  with  the 
origmal;  therefore  the  prophet  says,  "  and  his  seven," 
i,e.,  its  seven  lamps,  viz.,  the  seven  lamps  proper  to  it. 
So,  again,  when  he  comes  to  the  next  point  of  difference, 
(h)  the  pipes,  he  does  not  say  "  hie  pipes,"  nor  does  he 
(verse  3)  say  (e)  "  hia  two  ohve-trees." 


Seven  pipes. — Better,  eeven  pipee  apiece.  There 
were,  then,  forty-nine  pipes,  but  as  the  candlestick  ia 
oidy  visionanr,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
difficulties  oi  its  construction.  The  number  seven  in 
the  original  candlestick  was,  perhaps,  mystical,  in 
which  case  the  forty-nine  pipes  in  the  vision  would  be 
so  too.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  a  ^at  number 
of  pipes  is  mentioned  to  indicate  the  unlimited  nature 
of  the  supply  of  oil :  "  My  strength  is  sufficient  for 
thee."  The  distributive  use  of  the  numerals  in  this 
passage  has  been  much  disputed,  but  we  have,  we  think, 
satisfactorily  established  it  in  our  Hebrew  Stndeni'e 
CofMneniary,  in  loe.  The  only  other  admissible  inter- 
pretation is  that  of  Koehler — viz.,  that  the  number  is 
*'  seven  and  seven,"  not  "  fourteen,"  because  one  group 
of  seven  lamps  was  for  supplying  the  lamps  from  the 
reservoir,  ana  the  other  g^up  of  seven  to  connect  the 
seven  lamps.  The  English  version  follows  LXX., 
Syriac,  ana  Vulg.,  in  omitting  the  first  word  "  seven." 
Bitsig  cancels  uie  numeral  Before  "its  lamx>s,"  and 
renders  "and  its  lamps  upon  it  were  seven,  and  there 
were  seven  pipes  to  the  lamps,"  Sec,  But  all  such 
emendations  are  arbitrary  ana  unnecessary.  Pressel 
thinks  that  "seven"  is  repeated  on  account  of  its 
importance,  as  corresponding  to  "the  seven  eyes  of 
the  Lord ; "  he  renders  "  seven  was  the  number  of  its 
lamps  above  the  same-— seven — and  seven  the  number 
of  its  pipes." 

(4)  These  does  not  refer  merely  to  the  olive-trees, 
though  in  verses  11  and  12  they  are  shown  to  be  the 
salient  point  in  the  vision,  but  to  everything  described 
in  verses  2  and  3. 

<6)  This  .  .  .  word.— The  vision  is  called  "the 
word,"  as  being  a  symbolical  prophecy.  (Comp.  chap, 
i.  7.)    As  the  golden  candlestick  was  placed  in  tne  holy 

flace  of  the  Tabernacle  (and  the  Temple)  "  before  the 
jOBD,  as  an  everlasting  statute  for  tneir  generations 
on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel "  (Exod.  xxvii.  21), 
so  did  the  cong^gation  on  whose  behalf  (or  as  a 
symbol  of  which)  was  the  candlestick,  require  a  sanc- 
tuary in  which  to  let  their  light  shine  before  the  Lord, 
and  from  which  it  might  shine  before  men.  This 
sanctuary  Zerubbabel  had  founded,  and  his  hands  were 
to  complete  (verse  9) ;  but  not  bv  any  merit  or  strength 
of  his  own  or  of  Israel,  but  simply  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  which  would  revive  "the  dry  bones  "  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  "  that  they  should  live,  and  be  placed 
in  their  own  land  "  (Ezek.  zxxvii.  11 — 14). 

(7)  O  great  mountain  P— This  is  figurative  of 
the  colossal  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the  completion 
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!ns  Day  of  Small  Things. 


ZECHARIAH,  V. 


The  Two  0live4ree8. 


thou  shalt  become  a  plain :  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof  with 
shontings,  crying^  Grace,  grace  nnto  it. 

<®)  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
came  nnto  me,  saying, 

<^)  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  house ;  his  hands 
shall  also  finish  it ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  the  Lokd  of  hosts  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.  <^^>For  who  hath  despised 
the  day  of  small  things  P  ^for  they  shall 
rejoice,  and  shall  see  the  ^plummet  in 
the  hand  of  Zerubbabel  with  those  seven ; 
*they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lobd,  which 
run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth. 


1  Or,  tUh  tft«  teven 

2 CM  of  ike  Lou> 
iMujoiee. 


t   Heb.,  ttiome  cf 
tin. 


a  eh.  3. 9. 


8  HQb^  5y  Oe 
kimd. 


4  Or,  empty  out  <tf 
theniMve*  oil 
into  the  gold. 


5  Heb,,  the  gold. 


•  Heb.,  foiM  of  oU. 


<^>  Then  answered  I,  and  said  unto 
him.  What  are  these  two  olive  trees 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  candlestick 
and  upon  the  left  side  thereof  P  ^^^  And 
I  answered  again,  and  said  unto  him. 
What  he  these  two  olive  branches  which 
'through  the  two  golden  pipes  ^empty 
^the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves? 
(IS)  And  he  answered  me  and  said, 
E[nowest  thou  not  what  these  he  ?  And 
I  said.  No,  my  lord.  <^*^  Then  said  he. 
These  are  the  two  ^anointed  ones,  that 
stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

CHAPTER  v.— <i)  Then  I  turned,  and 


of  the  bnilding  of  the  Temple  by  the  neighbouring 
powers.    (Oomp.  Matt.  zxi.  21.) 

Thou  shalt  beoome  a  plain. — This  certunly 
^ves  the  trne  meaning  of  the  original,  which,  however, 

is  singokrly  graphic,  and  consists  of  bnt  one  word — 
iteraliy,  to  a  plain :  t.e.,  then  shalt  become.  LXX. 
mistake  the  word  for  an  Aramaic  infinitive,  and  render 
rod  KoropBaaai,  "that  thon  shouldest  bring  it  to  a  success- 
fnl  issne."  In  the  preceding  vision,  Joshua,  as  the 
hi^h  priest — ^inthis,  Zerubbabel,  as  the  Prince  of  Judah 
— ^is  tne  representative  of  the  nation ;  in  verse  H  the 
two  are  referred  to  simultaneously. 

Grace,  grace  unto  it~i.e.,  unto  the  head  stone 
which,  as  being  the  crowning  stone  of  the  building,  is 
used  to  represent  the  whole  Temple.  The  words  are  a 
prayer,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  shout  of  triumph  (like 
Moaanna  /),  and  mean,  May  Gk)d's  grace  or  favour  rest 
on  the  house  for  ever ! 

(8)  Me. — The  word  of  the  Lord  now  comes  directly 
to  the  prophet,  as,  possibly,  in  chap.  ii.  6 — 13. 

(0)  Thou  .  .  .  unto  you.— Such  a  change  in 
number  is  common  in  Hebrew,  especially  when  ad£ress- 
ing  a  nation,  which  at  one  time  is  looked  on  as  a  cor- 
porate unity,  at  another  as  a  collection  of  individuals. 
Or  ''thou'  may  have  been  addressed  to  Zerubbabel, 
and  "  you  "  to  the  people,  when  the  prophet  delivered 
his  oracle  to  them. 

(10)  i«or  who  hath  .  .  small  things  P— t.e., 
Surely  no  one,  who  intended  to  do  SXetA,  things,  ever 
despised  the  day  of  smaU  things.  The  interrogative 
sentence  is  practically  a  prohibition :  "  Let  none  diespise 
the  day  of  small  things. 

For  they  shall  rejoice  .  .  .  whole  earth. 
— ^Better,  Then  these  seven  shall  vnth  joy  behold  the 
plttmmet  line  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel ;  Me  eyes  of  the 
jjord—they  sweep  throvgh  the  whole  earth — ue.,  u  ye 
despise  not  this  oay  of  small  things,  when  ye  see  but  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  liud,  the  providential  care  of 
the  Lord  (comp.  chap.  lii.  9)  shall  rejoice  to  see  Zerub- 
babel taking  the  last  perpendicular  of  the  completed 
work;  but  if  ye  doubt  tne  possibility  of  this,  know 
that  God's  providence  extends  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
that,  therefbre,  He  can  make  all  things  and  all  nations 
work  together  for  the  good  of  His  chosen,  Israel. 

(n)  Then  answered  I  .  .  .—The  prophet  is 
not  yet  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  vision; 
he  desires  to  kaow  why  there  are  two  olive-trees.  For 
as  vet  only  Zerubbabel  has  been  mentioned,  and  he 
oomd  hardly  be  represented  by  two  olive-trees. 

(^}  Olive  branches.— Better,  bwnches  of  olives. 


Two  important  points  in  the  vision  are  here  incidentally 
introduced  for  the  first  time :  viz.,  the  bunch  of  fruits 
on  each  olive-tree,  and  the  "two  golden  pipes,"  or 
rather,  spouts. 

Which  through  •  .  .  themselves.— Better, 
Which  are  resting  in  the  two  golden  spouts,  which  powr 
out  from  themselves  the  gola[en  o%f\.  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  on  each  side  of  the  golden  bowl  at 
the  top  of  the  candlestick  was  a  golden  spout  turned 
upwards,  into  which  the  two  clusters  of  olives  poured 
their  oil  erpontaneously,  and  from  which  the  oil  flowed 
into  the  bowl,  and  thence  through  the  forty-nine  pipes 
to  the  seven  lamps.  "The  gold"  stanos  for  pure 
bright  oil.  Though  the  word  which  we  render  "resting 
in  "  (LXX.,  iy  reus  xc/>(r2,  "  in  the  hands  ")  might  mean 
"through" — i.e.,  "by  means  of" — the  rendering  of 
the  English  version  is  inadmissible,  because  the 
definite  article  (equivalent  here  to  the  relative)  is  P^ 
fixed  to  the  participle,  **  empty,-'  or  "  pour  out."  LXX., 

"  which  pour  into,  and  lead  up  into  the  golden  funnels," 
taking  the  words  "from  themselves  as  an  active 
participle,  and  understandiiur  "  the  gold  "  as  "  golden 
funnels,"  and  not "  golden  oO,"  as  we  do. 

(U)  Two  anointed  ones.— Literally,  as  maigin« 
two  sons  of  oU:  viz.,  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  and 
Zerubbabel,  the  Prince  of  Judah, "  who  stand  by  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth"  as  His  appointed  instru- 
ments, and  through  whom  He  causes  His  Spirit  to  flow 
to  His  cong^gation.  Thus,  as  by  the  preceding  vision 
it  was  sigmfied  that  the  religious  head  of  the  nation 
was  accepted  by  GK>d  and  purified,  so  in  this  vision  the 
dvU  head  receives  the  assurance  of  Qod'e  assistance  in 
his  work.  The  anointed  priest  and  the  anointed  prince 
are  mentioned  toge^er  in  the  last  verse  to  show  that  it 
is  by  their  joint  efforts  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  brought  about.  It  shows  too  that  "  in 
religious  development,  outward  or  iuward,  the  efficient 
cause  always  bes  behind  what  is  seen.  GU>d  uses 
human  instruments,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  operates  inde- 
pendently of  them,  but  when  they  effect  uieir  aim,  the 
power  comes  from  above  "  (Cha'n5}ers). 

V. 
Sixth  Vision.— The  Flying  Scboll,  the  Woman 

IN   THE    EpHAH,  and    THE    TwO  WOMBN  WITH 

Stobks'  Winos. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  one  vision  in. 
three  dissolving  views  (verses  1—4,  5— -8, 9 — ^11). 
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r/*«  Flying  Boll. 


ZECHARIAH,  V. 


Tlie  Woman  and  tlis  EphaJi, 


lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  flying  roU.  <')  And  he  said 
nnto  me.  What  seest  thou?  And  I 
answered,  I  see  a  flying  roll ;  the  length 
thereof  is  twenty  cubito,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  ten  cubits.  (^)  Then  said  he 
unto  me,  This  is  the  curse  that  goeth 
forth  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth : 
for  ^  every  one  that  stealeth  shall  be  cut 
off  as  on  this  side  according  to  it ;  and 
every  one  that  sweareth  shall  be  cut  off 
as  on  that  side  according  to  it.  W I  will 
bring  it  forth,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  it  shall  enter  into  the  house  of  the 
thief,  and  into  the  house  of  him  that 
sweareth  falsely  by  my  name:  and  it 
shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house, 
and  shall  consume  it  with  the  timber 
thereof  and  the  stones  thereof. 


1  Or,  ewry  on«  o/ 
this  people  tktu 
alealelh  holdetk 
MmaeltffuUUetB, 
M  It  doih. 


S  Or.  wttgM^ 


(^  Then  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 
went  forth,  and  said  unto  me.  Lift  up 
now  thine  eyes,  and  see  what  is  this 
that  goeth  forth.  («)  And  I  said.  What 
is  it  9  And  he  said,  This  is  an  ephah 
that  goeth  forth.  He  said  moreover, 
This  is  their  resemblance  through  all 
the  earth.  ^''^And,  behold,  there  was 
lifted  up  a  ^talent  of  lead :  and  this  is  a 
woman  that  sitteth  in  the  midst  of  the 
ephah.  <®)  And  he  said.  This  is  wicked- 
ness. And  he  cast  it  into  the  midst  of 
the  ephah ;  and  he  cast  the  weight  of 
lead  upon  ike  mouth  thereof. 

WThen  lifted  I  up  mine  eyes,  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  there  came  out  two 
women,  and  the  wind  was  iu  their  wings ; 
for  they  had  wings  like  the  wings  of  a 
stork:   and  they  lifted  up  the  ephah 


(1)  Then  I  turned  .  .  .  eyes.— Better,  And 
I  (Main  lifted  vp  my  eyes,    (Comp.  chap.  iv.  1.) 

Flying  roll.~A  scroll  floating  in  the  ur.  The 
form  of  the  vision  seems  to  be  sugeeeted  by  Ezek.  ii. 
9, 10.,  LXX,  omitting  the  final  a£  of  the  word  for 
"  scroll,"  render  8/>^eiw>K,  *«  sickle." 

(2)  He. — ^The  angel-interpreter.    (Gomp.  verse  5.) 
The  length    .    .    .    and  the  breadth    .    •    . 

— ^These  were  the  dimensions  of  the  holy  place  of  the 
Mosaic  Tabernacle,  also  of  the  porch  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  If,  then,  we  are  to  consider  the  measure- 
ment of  the  scroll  as  symbolical,  we  may  regard 
it  as  indicating  that  the  measure  of  the  sanctuary  is 
the  measure  oi  sin :  that  is,  the  sinner  must  not  sav, 
"  I  am  not  worse  than  my  neighbour,"  but  diould 
measure  his  conduct  by  the  standard :  "  Become  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (Lev.  xi.  44;  comp.  Matt.  v.  48). 

(3)  The  whole  earth.— Better,  ike  whole  land: 
viz.,  of  Israel. 

For  every  one  ...  on  this  side  .  .  . 
on  that  side  aooording  to  it— t.e.,  accordinq  to 
the  cur$e  written  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  of  the 
scroll,^  But  the  Hebrew  will  hardly  bear  this  mter- 
pretation.  Koehler  proposes  to  render,  instead  of  "  on 
this  side"  and  "on  that  side,"  "  from  hence"  in  both 
cases — ^viz.,  from  the  land.  (Comp.  Exod.  xi.  1).  But 
the  contrast,  which  is  evidently  implied  here,  precludes 
this  interpretation.  We  prefer  to  render,  Jror  every 
one  that  dealeth,  on  the  one  hand,  shall,  in  accordance 
therewith,  be  certainly  destroyed ;  and  every  one  thai 
sioeareth  [falsely],  on  the  other  hand,  shall,  tn  accord, 
once  therewith,  be  certainly  destroyed,  Hiieves  are 
mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  sinners  against  the  second 
table  of  the  Decalogue :  viz.,  as  false  to  man ;  and  false 
swearers  as  sinners  against  the  first  table:  viz.,  as 
false  to  God. 

(*)  It. — ^The  curse,  as  borne  on  the  scroll. 

Bring  forth. — ^As  it  were,  from  His  treasure-house, 
where  all  pre-ordained  events  are  stored  up  (Deut. 
xxxii.  34,  35). 

And  shall  oonsiune  it.— In  Herodotus  (Book 
vi.  86)  there  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  this  verse.  A 
Milesian  had  deposited  with  Glaucus  a  sum  of  monev  on 
trust.  When  the  sons  of  the  depositor  came  to  daim 
it,  Glaucus  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  whether  he 
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might  perjure  himself  and  keep  the  money.  The 
priestess  told  him  that  it  was  best  for  the  present  to  do 
as  he  desired,  for  that  death  was  the  common  lot  of  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest.  "  Yet,"  added  she,  **  Oath 
hath  a  son,  nameless,  handless,  footless,  but  swift  he 
pursues,  until  he  seize  and  destroy  the  whole  race  and 
house." 

(5)  Angel  .  .  .  went  forth.— The  first  scene 
of  the  vision  disappears,  and  with  it,  apparently,  the 
angel-interpreter,  wno  now  "  went  forth,"  i.e.,  appeared 
again  (see  T^ote  on  chap.  ii.  3) ;  so,  too,  **  that  goeth 
forth"  means,  that  emerges  from  the  region  of  the 
invisible  into  that  of  the  visible. 

(6)  What  is  it  P— i.e..  What  does  it  symbolise  ? 
For,  of  course,  he  could  see  that  it  was  an  ephah. 

This  is  an  ephah  ...  all  the  earth.— 
Better,  This,  the  ^hah  that  cometh  forth,  this,  con- 
tinned  he,  is  their  resemblance  throughout  the  whole 
lands :  i.e.,  this  is  a  svmbol  of  the  sinners  mentioned 
above.  (For  "  resemblance  "  the  LXX.,  by  the  change 
of  one  letter,  read  iniquity.)  The  nature  of  the  com- 
parison is  seen  by  some  to  be  as  f ollowa  As  in  an 
ephah  the  separate  grains  are  all  collected  together,  so 
?ml  the  individual  sinners  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  be  brought' into  one  confused  heap. 
(Gomp.  Mati  xiii.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  till  later 
that  tney  are  to  be  carried  away. 

(7»  8)  Talent. — Better,  disc.  The  constructipn  of 
these  verses  is  rather  difficult.  They  should  be  taken 
as  the  words  of  the  angel-interpreter,  and  be  rendered : 
And  behold  (i.e.,  and  you  may  see)  a  leaden  disc  being 
lifted  up,  and  this  [which  you  now  see  on  the  removal 
of  the  disc]  is  a  wornan  sitting  in  the  ephah ;  this,  con- 
tinned  he,  is  wickedness.  Observe  the  cHmax :  first, 
representatives  of  the  two  classes  of  sinners  are  spoken 
OX;  then  they  are  heaped  into  an  nndistinguishable 
mass,  and  afterwards  thev  are  erpoken  of  as  one  woman, 
who  impersonates  wickedness. 

Cast  it. — Better,  her,  the  woman. 

W  Behold  .  .  . — ^Here  commences  the  third 
scene  of  the  vision.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  the  verse,  as  they  are,  probably,  introduced 
merely  to  give  greater  distinctness  to  the  picture. 
(Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  8.)  The  wings  of  the  woman 
seem,  however,  to  be  represented  as  filled  with  the 


The  Vision  of 


ZECHARIAH,  VI. 


tlie  Fatir  C/tarioU. 


between  the  earth  and  the  heaven. 
<io)  Then  said  I  to  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me.  Whither  do  these  bear  the 
ephah  ?  (^^)  And  he  said  unto  me.  To 
bnild  it  an  house  in  the  land  of  Shinar : 
and  it  shall  be  established,  and  set 
there  upon  her  own  base. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— (1)  And  I  turned, 
and  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  there  came  four  chariots 
out  from  between  two  mountains ;  and 
the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass. 
<2)  In  the  first  chariot  were  red  horses ; 
and  in  the  second  chariot  black  horses ; 
<^>  and  in  the  third  chariot  white  horses ; 
and  in  the  fourth  chariot  grisled  and 
^bay  horses.     ^Then  I  answered  and 


1  Or,  ttnno- 


s  Or.  windM. 


said  unto  the  angel  that  talked  with 
me,  What  are  these,  my  lord  9 

(9  And  the  angel  answered  and  said 
unto  me.  These  are  the  four  ^spirits  of 
the  heavens,  which  go  forth  from  stand- 
ing before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 
(^)The  black  horses  which  are  therein 
go  forth  into  the  north  country;  and 
the  white  go  forth  after  them ;  and  the 
grisled  go  forth  toward  the  south 
country.  ^^^And  the  bay  went  forth, 
and  sought  to  go  that  they  might  walk 
to  and  fro  through  the  earth :  and  he 
said.  Get  you  hence,  walk  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth.  So  they  walked  to 
and  fro  through  the  earth. 

<^)  Then  cried  he  upon  me,  and  spake 
imto  me,  saying.  Behold,  these  that  go 


wind  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  burden  with  greater 
ease  and  velocity  through  the  air.  The  prophet, 
perhaps,  borrowed  his  imagery  from  some  of  the 
grotesque  figures  he  had  seen  in  Babylon. 

(U)  I«and  of  Shinar.— Where  mankind  had  first 
organised  a  rebellion  against  God  {Qen.  xii.  2) ;  it  was 
al^  the  land  of  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews  (Babylonia). 

This  yision  is  a  circumstantial  symbolisation  of  the 
promise  given  in  chap.  iiL  9 :  "  I  will  remove  the  iniquity 
of  the  land  in  one  day."  While  it  is  a  promise  of  the 
rembsion  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  (for  ia 
Hebrew,  "iniquity"  often  means  puniakmeni),  it 
serves  also  as  an  exhortation  to  the  returned  exiles  to 
leave  in  Babylon  the  iniquitv  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  their  being  transported  thither. 

VI. 
Sbybnth  Vision. — The  Foub  Ohabiots. 

U)  And  I  turned  .  .  .  eyes.—Better,  And 
again  I  lifted  up  mv  eyes  (chaps,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  viii.  3). 

There  oame. — Better,  coming  forth.  The  proto- 
types of  these  two  mountains  were,  no  doubt,  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (chap.  xiv.  4)  and  Mount  Zion,  between 
which  lies  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  the  Lord 
judges  j^such  is  the  meaning  of  the  name)  the  nations 
(Joel  iii.  2,  sqq.).  But  the  mountains  themselves 
were  visionary,  and  are  represented  as  of  brass,  to 
denote,  accormng  to  some,  the  immovable  firmness  of 
the  place  where  the  Lord  dwells,  and  where  He  has 
founaed  His  kingdom. 

(2)  Red.— Better,  bay,  as  in  chap.  i.  a  "  Bed  "  is 
applicable  to  cows,  but  "  bay  "  to  horses. 

(3)  For  grisled  and  bay,  read  only  the  first  word, 
grey,  as  in  chap.  i.  8.  It  is  necessary  (with  the  Syriac 
Version]  to  make  this  conjectural  emendation,  because 
(as  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands),  in  this  verse  the 
"  grisled  and  bay  horses "  are  spoken  of  as  identical, 
while  in  verses  6,  7  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another;  and,  moreover,  the  "red  horses"  are  not 
mentioned  again.    LXX.,  iroiicfxoi  y^apot. 

(ft)  Spirits.— Better,  winds. 

Which  go  forth.— Better,  going  forth.  "  Wmds,'* 
out  of  which  He  makes  His  messages  (Ps.  civ.  4),  are 
most  appropriately  used  here,  as  symbolical  of  the 
working  of  Gk)d*s  Spirit    (Oomp.  Jer.  ilix.  36 ;  Dan. 


vii.  21 ;  John  iii.  8.)  Here  the  words  of  the  angel- 
inter^reter  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  prophet's  own 
description  of  the  scene. 

From  standing  is  correct;  but  LXX.  have 
irofKiffT^ydu,  **  to  stand  by." 

(6)  The  black  .  .  .  therein  go.— Better,  that  in 
which  are  the  black  horses  went;  literally,  [toere]  going. 
It  would  seem  that  two  chariots  go  into  the  "  norUi 
country,"  because  there  were  there  two  powers  to  be 
overcome :  viz.,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Asshur>Baby- 
Ionian  and  the  Medo-Persian. 

The  80nth««oiintry  is  Egypt.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon  (B.C.  490),  Egypt  revolted  from  Darius, 
but  it  was  re-conquered  by  Xerxes  (b.c.485).  From  that 
time  onward  it  was  contmually  in  a  state  of  revolt,  till 
finally  it  was  subdued  to  the  Persian  power  by  Ochos 
(B.C.  340).  It  was  afterwards  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  (B.C.  332). 

(7)  Bay. — Better,  powerful;  but  in  the  Hebrew 
the  word  which  the  English  Version  renders  *'red'* 
must  be  substituted  here,  and  rendered  bay.  Then  the 
destinations  of  all  the  four  coloured  horseah— &ay,  hUtckt 
white t  and  ^ey— will  be  accounted  for. 

Gtot  you  henoe. — Simply,  Qo  ye. 

(8)  Cried  he  upon  me,  means  swmmoned  me. 
(Gomp.  "Who  calls  on  Hamlet  P"  —  Shakespeare, 
HamM,  act  v.,  scenes  2,  3.) 

Have  quieted  my  spirit.— "Spbit"  being  used, 
as  in  Judge  viii.  3,  in  the  sense  of  "  wra£h."  ^  (For  the 
phrase  "  to  quiet  wrath,"  comp.  Ezek.  v.  12,  xvi.  42,  zxiv. 
13.  This  is  better  than  the  interpretation.  Have  made 
my  spirit  to  rest,i.e.,  caused  my  spirit  of  judgment  (Isa. 
iv.  4)  to  fall  upon.  (Comp.  Ivi.  1.)  Many  commentators 
have,  without  any  warrant,  drawn  their  interpretation  of 
the  colours  of  the  horses  in  this  vision  from  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  According  to  them,  "  red  "  means  war, 
"  black  "  famine,  "  white^'  victory,  "  grisled  **  various 
chastisements.  They  identify  the  "  grisled  '*  with  the 
"bay"  of  the  English  Version,  or  rather  power- 
fvX  ones  (as  they  render  the  word  in  verses  3,  7), 
and  say  that  the  last  mission  was  not  received  by  the 
so-called  "  red  horses."  but  by  the  **  powerful 
ones  "  (English  Version,  **  bay,")  as  the  "  grisled " 
are  also  called  in  verse  3,  to  indicate  that  the 
manifold  judgments  ermbolised  by  the  grisled  horses 
will  pass  over  the  whole  earth  in  aU  their  force.    But 
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toward  the  north  country  have  quieted 
mj  spirit  in  the  north  country. 

W  And  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 
me,  saying,  <^o)  Take  of  them  of  the  capti- 
yity,  even  of  Heldai,  of  Tobijah,  and  of 
Jedaiah,  which  are  come  from  Babylon, 
and  come  thou  the  same  day,  and  go 
into  the  house  of  Josiah  the  son  of 
Zephaniah;  <^)  then  take  silver  and 
gold,  and  make  crowns,  and  set  them 


acb.S.a 


i   Or.  }mmtk  % 


npon  the  head  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Josedech,  the  high  priest ;  ^^  and  speak 
unto  him,  saying.  Thus  speaketh  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  saying, 

Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The 
•BRANCH;  and  he  shall  ^grow  up  out 
of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  :  ^^>  even  he  shall 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he 
shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and 


it  is  better  to  consider  that  the  horses  are  represented 
as  of  different  colours  merely  in  order  to  give  greater 
distinctness  to  the  yision.  (Oomp.  chaps,  i.  8,  t.  9.) 
For  the  commentators  fail  to  discover  any  ethical  or 
historical  reason  for  famine  and  victorj  being  espe- 
cially sent  to  the  north,  and  yarioils  diastisements  to 
the  south,  or  why  (according  to  the  unamended  Hebrew 
text)  the  "red*^  (English  Version),  ic,  "  bay  horses," 
should  not  have  been  sent  out  at  all.  According  to  the 
amended  text,  "  the  bay  horses  "  seek,  and  obtam,  per- 
mission to  go  through  all  the  earth,  signifying  possibly 
that  Israel's  Protector  would  defend  ms  people,  not  only 
against  their  ancient  enemies,  but  also  against  any  who 
should  rise  up  against  tiiem  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
The  difficulty  with  the  colours  of  the  horses  is  supposed 
by  Hitsig  to  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
writer ;  but  we  agree  rather  with  Maurer,  who  attri- 
butes it  to  a  blunder  of  an  early  copyist. 

The  Symbolical  Gkownino  of  Joshtta. 

(10)  Of  them  of  the  captivity.— Even  those  who 
had  returned  from  the  Captiyity  were  so  called  (Ezra 
iv.  1,  vi.  19).  These  were  probably,  however,  Jews  who 
intended  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  but  who 
were  come  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  offerings 
of  silver  and  gold,  to  show  their  ermpathy  with  their 
brethren  who  were  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple. 

Heldai  is  called  "  Helem  "  in  verse  14,  and  Josiah 
seems  to  be  called  "  Hen."    It  is  very  common  for  a 

gtrson  to  be  called  by  several  different  names  in  the 
ible ;  thus  Hobab,  Jethro,  Reuel,  &c.,  are  some  of  the 
names  of  Moses'  father-in-law.  LXX.  interpret  the 
proper  names  as  follows : — Heldai  as  "  rulers,"  Tobijah 
as  '^ their  useful  men,"  Jedaiah  as  "those  who  under- 
stood  them." 

The  same  day. — ^Literally,  on  that  day :  viz.,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  thou  takest,  &c. 

(11)  Then  take.— Better,  yea  take  :  viz.,  from  the 
three  mentioned  above. 

Crowns. — ^Better,  a  compoeiie  crown,  since  the  word 
is  construed  with  a  svngtuar  verb  in  verse  14,  and 
though  plural  in  form  it  seems  to  be  used  of  a  single 
crown  or  fillet  in  Job  xxxi.  36.  2^hariah  is  commanded 
to  go  to  the  house  of  Josiah  son  of  Zephaniah,  who 
was  entertaining  certain  Jews,  who  seem  to  have  come 
from  Babylon  with  gifts  and  offerings  for  the  House 
of  the  Lord.  From  these  men  he  was  to  take  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  cause  to  be  made  thereof  a  composite 
diadem,  with  which  he  was  to  crown  Joshua  the  nigh- 
priesi  We  cannot,  of  course,  venture  with  Ewald  to 
insert  the  words  "  and  upon  the  head  of  Zerubbabel " 
after  the  words  "  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  " ;  and  to 
insert  the  name  "  «Joshna  "  in  the  clause  "  and  will  be 
a  priest  upon  his  throne."  Even  if  such  an  arbitrary 
alteration  of  the  text  were  admissible,  it  would  be  most 


inappropriate.  No  crown  was  placed  on  Zerubbabel, 
for  such  an  act  would  have  been  a  seeming  restoration 
of  the  kingdom,  when  it  was  not  to  be  restored.  God 
had  foretold  that  none  of  the  race  of  JehoiaJdm  should 
prosper,  "  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruing 
any  more  in  Judah"  (Jer.  ixii.  80).  Moreover,  the 
crown  had  been  definitely  taken  away  in  the  time  of 
Zedekiah,  "  until  he  come  whose  right  is  "  (Ezek.  xxi. 
27  [32]) :  viz.,  the  '*  king  who  should  reign  in  right- 
eousness "  (Is.  xxxii.  1),  **  and  prosper,"  a  Branch  at 
righteousness  (Jer.  xxiii.  5). 

But  there  was  placed  npon  the  head  of  Joshua^ 
the  high  priest,  this  "  royal "  (2  Sam.  xii.  30)  crown 
— for  the  high  priest  did  not  properly  wear  a  crown,  and 
this  word  is  never  used  for  "  mitre  " — that  in  his  person 
might  be  symbolised  the  twofold  office  of  the  Messiah, 
who,  like  Melchizedek,  was  to  be  a  priest  and  king  (Ps. 
ex.).  That  the  high  priests  during  a  succeeding  period 
were  practically  the  rulers  of  the  nation  is  n«>t  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  terms  of  this  prophecy,  especially 
for  the  emphatic  personalty  of  the  royal  priest  men. 
tioned  in  the  next  verses. 

(12)  The  man.— Better,  a  man,  as  in  Isa.  xxxii.  2. 

Branch. — See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  8. 

Shall  build. — This  verb  is  often  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense :  e.g.,  of  a  family  (Qen.  xvi.  2).  Since  Zerub- 
babel is  not  even  mentioned  in  this  passage,  Zechariah's 
hearers  could  not  possibly  have  thought  that  this  sym- 
bolical action  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  promise  of 
chap.  iv.  9,  but  must  have  perceived  that  the  building 
of  the  Temple  here  spoken  of  referred  to  something  of 
a  higher  nature  than  the  material  building  then  in 
progress. 

(^)  Even  he  .  .  .  and  he.— The  pronoun  is  most 
emphatic  in  both  cases.  It  implies  that  '*  He  "  shall  be 
the  true  builder,  "  He  "  the  true  ruler. 

And  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne.— 
This  is  the  only  natural  translation  of  the  words.  The 
word  '*  priest "  cannot  be  here  taken  as  "  prince  "  (as  in 
2  Sam.  viiL  8),  for  the  expression  "  high  priest "  (verse 
11)  sufficiently  limits  its  meaning.  Nor  can  "throne'* 
mean  merely  "  seat "  (as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  13),  because  the 
regal  dignitv  of  "  Branch  **  must  have  been  generally 
recognised  from  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  &c.  LXX.,  nal  Hcrai 
Upfvs  4k  8c(<c»y  abrov,  icut  0ov\^  cipifvtic^  tfcrrai  &y^  fi4<roy 
itfi^ordptty.  ^  And  there  shaU  be  a  priest  at  his  right 
hand,  and  a  peaceful  council  shall  be  between  tl^m 
twain." 

Counsel  of  peace — i.e.,  a  counsel  productive  of 
peace.  "  Peace  "  denotes  the  peif  ection  of  all  highest 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual 

ShaU  be  between  them  both.  — The  inter- 
pretations of  this  verse  are  various — ^we  will  note  the 
chief  of  them.  Hit^ig  holds  that  the  Messiah  and  an 
ideal  priest  are  referred  to  in  the  clause  "  counsel  of 
peace  shall  be  between  them  both."    But  we  cannot 
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role  upon  his  throne ;  and  he  shall  be  a 
priest  upon  his  throne :  and  the  counsel 
of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both. 

fi*)  And  the  crowns  shall  be  to  Helem, 
and  to  Tobijah,  and  to  Jedaiah,  and  to 
Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  for  a  me- 
morial in  the  temple  of  the  Lobd. 
(15)  And  thej  ihit  are  far  off  shall  come 
and  build  in  the  temple  of  the  Losd, 
and  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lokd  of 
hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  jou.  And  ihi% 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  will  diligently 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Loed  your  God. 


B.0.518. 


1  Heb..  io  imtruA 
tft«  /aee  f^  tike 


CHAPTER  Vn.  —  (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Darius, 
ihaJb  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Zechariah  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  ewn  in  Ohisleu ;  (^>  when  they 
had  sent  unto  the  house  of  God  Sherezer 
and  Begem-melech,  and  their  men,  ^to 
pray  before  the  Lord,  ^^  and  to  speak 
unto  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  the  pro- 
phets, saying.  Should  I  weep  in  the  fifth 
month,  separating  myself,  as  I  have  done 
these  so  many  years  P 


see  how  the  thoaght  of  some  ideal  priest  and  king,  who 
would  coincide  in  some  unity  of  purpose,  could  have  oc- 
curred to  the  minds  of  the  prophet's  hearers.  There 
would  be,  moreover,  no  special  reason  for  speaking  of 
unity  as  existing  between  a  king  and  a  priest ;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  historv,  the  priests  and  kings  were  seldom  at 
variance,  thou|?h  the  prophets  and  kings  were  fre- 
quently so.  RosenmuDer  considers  that  the  offices  of 
priest  and  king  are  alluded  to.  But  a  "counsel  of 
peace  "  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  existing  between  two 
abstracts.  Keil  takes  the  words  as  referring  to  the  two 
characters  of  ruler  and  priest  combined  in  the  person  of 
the  Messiah.  But  in  this  case  the  clause  would  be 
superfluous.  Why  should  there  not  be  unity  between 
two  such  characters  combined  in  one  such  person  P 
Koehler  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  the  two  offices 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  prophecy  speaks  of  a  plan 
devised  b  v  the  Messiah  in  His  double  character,  whereby 
peace  ana  salvation  should  be  secured  to  His  people. 
But  this  is  in  accord  with  the  modes  of  thought  of  neitner 
Old  nor  New  Testament.  Such  an  idea  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  the  prophet's  hearers;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  any  such  unity  of  design  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  is  spoken  of  as  existing  between 
the  Father  and  the  Messiah  (not  between  two  of  the 
offices  of  the  latter),  e.^.,  John  vi.  38,  x.  15 — ^18,  iii.  16, 
17;  Col.  i.  19,  20).  The  expression  "between  them  both" 
can  only  mean  between  two  persons,  not  between  the  two 
abstract  ideas  of  royalty  and  priesthood.  Nor  can  it  mean 
between  the  king  and  the  pnest,  for  only  one  person  is 
mentioned,  who  is  himself  a  priest  on  a  royal'  throne. 
The  only  two  persons  mentioned  are  "Branch"  (the 
Prince  at  Peace :  Isa.  ix.  6)  and  the  Lord  Himself.  It 
can,  then,  only  mean  between  them.  We  must  admit  that 
the  passage  would  have  been  easier  of  interpretation 
had  it  run,  "between  him  and  the  Lord."  But  when 
we,  in  the  Hght  of  later  revelation,  consider  the  Divine 
nature  of  "  Branch,"  we  can  understand  the  fitness  of 
the  expression  "between  them  both,"  though  to  the 
prophet's  original  hearers  it  must  have  sounded  enig- 
matical. 

(14)  The  orowne.— Better,  the  crown.  (See  Note 
on  verse  11.)    The  verb  is  in  the  singular. 

For  a  memorial— viz.,  of  their  piety. 

(15)  And  they  that  are  far  off.— Hardly  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  onlv,  but  non- Jews  also.  (Comp. 
Haggai  ii.  7 ;  Zech.  ii.  11.) 

And  build  in — i.e.,  work  at  building,  as  in  Ps. 
cxxviiL  1.  With  regard  to  the  fulfilment,  see  Notes  on 
the  passages  cited. 

And  this  shall  oome  to  pass.— Better,  And  U 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  our  God.    This  must  not  be 
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looked  on  as  an  abrupt  aposiopeeis,  for  the  hearers 
could  never  have  filled  up  the  gap  for  themselves.  Nor 
is  the  rendering  of  the  English  Version  (although 
it  has  the  support  of  Bashi  and  Elimchi)  admissibTe. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  passage  has  been  lost,  tiiough  there 
is  no  tradition  to  that  effect,  as  is  the  case  in  several 
instances. 

vn. 

The  Ii^quiby  concebkikg  the  OoKTiNinsD  Ob- 

SBBVANCB  OF  THE  FASTS. 

(1)  Fourth  year  •  .  .  This  was  in  b.o.  518,  the 
second  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  re-building 
of  the  Temple,  and  about  two  years  before  its  completion. 

(2)  When  they  had  sent  .  .  .  before  the 
Iiord.— Better,  Then  [the  people  of]  Bethel  [such  as] 
Sherezer  and  Begemmeleeh,  and  his  men,  sent  to  entreat 
the  Lord.  "Bethel"  stands  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethel,  many  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  which  had  re- 
turned (Ezra  ii  28) ;  similarly  "  Jerusalem  "  often  means 
"  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem."  The  verb  "  then  there 
sent "  seems  to  denote  an  event  subsequent  to  the  re- 
vektion  erpoken  of  in  verse  1.  (Comp.  1  Kings  xiv.  5, 
where  the  prophet  Ahijah  receives  warning  of  the 
commg  of  the  wife  of  Jeroboam.  Though  the  literal 
meaning  of  "  Bethel "  is  house  of  Chd,  no  instance  can 
be  adduced  of  the  words  being  used  to  denote  the 
Temple  (as  it  is  taken  by  the  EngUe^  Version).  S<nne 
(with  LXX.)  translate  "  to  Bethel;  "  but  this  rendering 
is  unsuitable,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that "  the 
priests  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  dwelt  spe- 
cially at  Bethel.  Others,  again,  render  the  woras, 
"  when  Bethel  sent  Sherezer,  and  Begem-melech,  and 
their  people."  Sherezer,  or  rather  Sareter,  is  mentioned 
as  a  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38,  and  Nergal-Sarezer  occurs  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  The 
name  is  Assyrian,  [Nirgalj-sar-uiur,  "  May  [Nergai] 
protect  the  kmg  "  (Schrader). 

(3)  In. — ^Better,  belonging  to.  LXX.,  wrongly,  ^r  r^ 

In  the  fifth  month.— On  the  tenth  of  the  fifth 
month  (Ab),  Nebuzar-adan  burnt  the  Temple  and  Jeru- 
salem with  fire  (Jer.  Iii.  12, 13),  but  in  2  Kin|r8  xxr. 
8 — 10,  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  is  given  as 
the  date ;  perhaps  it  was  in  flames  for  three  days.  Now 
that  the  re-buil£ng  was  well  in  progress,  they  naturally 
desired  to  know  whether  the  fast  mich  had  been  kept 
in  commemoration  of  the  past  calamiiy  should  be  still 
held. 

Separating  myself — viz.,  from  meat  and  drink. 
LXX., for  "shall  I  weep,  separating  myself P"  give 
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True  Piety  Enjoined. 


<^)  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lokd 
of  hosts  unto  me^  saying,  (^)  Speak  unto 
all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
priests,  saying.  When  ye  'faflted  and 
mourned  in  the  fifkh  and  seventh  month, 
even  those  seventy  years,  did  ye  at  all 
fast  unto  me,  even  to  me  P  ^^  ^d  when 
ye  did  eat,  and  when  ye  did  drink,  ^did 
not  ye  eat  for  yowrselves,  and  drink  for 
yov/rselves  ?  ^  ^  Should  ye  not  hear  the 
words  which  the  Lobd  hath  cried  ^  by 
the  former  prophets,  when  Jerusalem 
was  inhabited  and  in  prosperity,  and 
the  cities  thereof  round  about  her, 
when  men  inhabited  the  south  and  the 
plain? 

^8)  And  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came 
unto  Zechariah,  saying,  <^)Thus  speaketh 
the  Lobd  of  hosts,  saying, 

^Execute  true  judgment,  and  shew 
mercy  and  compassions  every  man  to 
his  brother:  (^^)  and  ^oppress  not  the 


a  In.  58. 8. 


I   Or,  be  not  ye 
theythai^Ac 


SOr.Arenottheie 


8Heb.,6ylA«kaiMl 


4   Heb.,  Judge 
judament  cf 


b  Bx.  S.  SI :  Isa. 
1.  S ;  Jer.  i  ». 


&  Heb.,  Ikey  pave 
a    baekelwma 
ehouUer. 


8  Heb.,  made 
heavy. 


7neh.,bfthekand 
of. 


e  Prov.  I.  S ;  lu. 
1. 16 :  Jer.  ii.  ii 
J;14.U. 


8  Heb.,  land  0/  de- 
tire. 


widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger, 
nor  the  poor;  and  let  none  of  you 
imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your 
heart.  <^)  But  they  refused  to  hearken, 
and  ^pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and 
^stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should 
not  hear.  ^^>  Yea,  they  made  their 
hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words 
which  the  Lobd  of  hosts  hath  sent  in 
his  spirit  7 by  the  former  prophets: 
therefore  came  a  great  wrath  from  the 
Lobd  of  hosts.  ^^  Therefore  it  is  come 
to  pass,  that  as  he  cried,  and  they  would 
not  hear ;  so  ^they  cried,  and  1  would 
not  hear,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts  : 
(1*)  but  I  scattered  them  with  a  whirl- 
wind among  all  the  nations  whom  they 
knew  not.  Thus  the  land  was  desolate 
after  them,  that  no  man  passed  through 
nor  returned :  for  they  laid  the  ^pleasant 
land  desolate. 


clcrcXiSXvffcy  £<<  ,  .  ,  rh  aytatrfia,  reading  the  same  con- 
sonants, but  different  Towels  (see  my  BtudenVs  Com- 
mentary),  Gonseqnentlj,  instead  of  "  as  I  hare  done," 
liXX.  give  Ko^^i  iwotrfo'^y. 

vii.  <^Tiii.  23.  The  prophet's  answer  is  contained  in 
four  sections  (chaps.  Tii.  4—7,  8—14,  viii.  1 — 17, 18 
— 23),  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  the  words,  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  came,"  &c.,  as  a  testimony 
that  he  spake  not  of  himself. 


(*-7)  The  peo]^l9  (as  in  Isa.  Iviii.  3 — 8)  are  rebuked 
for  the  hypocritical,  or  merely  formal,  nature  of  their 
fasts.  The  prophet  does  not,  CYcn  further  on,  giye  any 
direct  answer  to  their  inquiry.  He  seems  to  have 
wished  to  show  them  that  fastinff  or  not  fasting  was  a 
matter  of  only  secondary  consideration.  Their  fasts 
were  undertaken  on  account  of  their  sufferings ;  their 
sufferings  were  caused  by  their  sins.  So,  then,  their 
sins  were  the  origin  of  their  fasts.  Let  them  remove 
sin  from  their  midst,  then  fasting  would  be  un- 
necessary. "  All  stated  fasts  tend  u>  degenerate  into 
superstition,  unless  there  is  a  strong  counteracting 
agency.  The  original  reference  to  God  is  lost  in  the 
mere  outward  act.  .  .  .  Selfishness  is  the  bane  of  all 
true  piety,  as  godliness  is  its  essence  "  (Moore). 

(5)  All  the  people.— The  question,  though  asked 
but  by  a  few,  was  of  interest  to  all  the  people ;  or  the 
people  of  Bethel  may  have  been  the  representatives  of 
all  the  people ;  at  all  events  the  reply  is  given  to  the 
whole  nation  (chap.  vii.  5).  Though  the  mission  came 
in  the  ninth  month,  no  question  was  asked  about  the 
fast  of  the  tenth  month,  but  only  about  that  of  the^^ 
month.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  fast 
in  Ab  being  in  connection  witn  their  mourning  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  it  was  natural  that,  now  the 
rebuilding  of  it  had  progressed  so  far,  they  should 
inquire  whether  that  paiiicular  fast  should  be  kept. 
The  prophet,  in  his  first  reply,  mentions  also  the  fast  of 
the  3rd  of  the  seventh  mon&  {Tishrx),  which  was  kept 
in  memory  of  the  assassination  of  Qedaliah,  which  took 
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place  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The 
seventv  years  to  which  he  refers  are  those  between  the 
seventh  month  B.C.  587  (the  date  of  the  assassination 
of  Gredaliah)  and  the  ninth  month  B.c.  518  (the  date  of 
the  Bethel  mission). 

(7)  Should  ye  not  hear  the  words  whioh .  •  . 
— ^Better,  are  not  these  the  very  words  which  .  .  . 
Haggai  ii.  5,  and  Zech.  viii.  17,  afford  exactly  parallel 
constructions.  There  is  no  need  to  supply  any  verb, 
such  as  "  should  ye  not  hear  P  "  "  should  ye  not  do  P  "  or 
"  do  ye  not  know  ?  "    LXX.,  rightly,  ohx  oZroi  ol  x^i ; 

The  south. — District  belonging  to  Judah  (Josh, 
rv.  21). 

And  the  plain.— To  the  west  of  Judah  (Ibid., 
verse  SS), 

(&-U)  The  prophet  implies  that  true  fasting  is  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness  and  leave  off  oppression. 
But  Israel  had  adopted  auite  the  opposite  course,  and 
therefore  God,  in  accoroance  with  I)eut.  iv.  27,  had 
scattered  them  among  the  nations. 

00)  And  let  none  of  yon  imagine  evil  against 
his  brother  in  your  heart.— Better,  a9u2iin^tne 
not  evil  against  one  another  in  yowr  heart.  The  LXX., 
(ical  HOKtcuf  ^Koaros  rov  itBtX^wv  odtrov  /a^  fiv^aucaKtirwjf 
and  Auth.  Version  are  here  grammatically  incorrect, 
the  pronoun  being  not  here  (as  it  is  in  chap.  viii.  17) 
the  nominative  but  objective  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
collocation. 

(n>  Pulled  away  the  shoulder  .—Better,  offered 
a  stubborn  shoulder  (Neh.  iz.  29),  as  an  ox  that  refuses 
to  receive  the  yoke. 

(12)  Adamant  stone  means  a  very  hard  stone; 
"  diamond  "  is  the  modem  form  of  the  word.  '*  Ada. 
mant,"  adhdnuis,  meaning  in  Greek  unconquerable, 
was  originally  applied  to  "  steel  "  (Hesiod),  LXX. 
explain  the  metaphor,  "  made  the  heurt  disobedient." 

(IS)  Therefore  it  is  oome  to  pass.— LXX., 
wrongly,  ica2  Ifirrai,  the  consequence  of  which  mistake  is 
that  the  following  verbs  are  also  put  incorrectly  in  the 
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ofJenualenL 


CHAPTER  Vin.— (1)  Again  the  word 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  came  to  me,  saying, 
('>  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  *  1  was 

^'ealous  for  Zion  with  great  iealonsy,  and 
:  was  jealous  for  her  with  great  fury. 

(^  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  ;  I  am  re- 
turned unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem :  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth ;  and  the 
moimtain  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts  the  holy 
mountain. 

<^>  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 
There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women 
dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand 
*  for  very  age.  ^*^  And  the  streets  of 
the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  in  the  streets  thereof. 

WThus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts;  If 
it  be  'marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
remnant  of  this  people  in  these  days, 
should  it  also  be  marvellous  in  mme 
eyes  9  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 


•  ch.LM. 


1  Heb^  ftr  naOU- 


S  Or.  hard,  or, 


8  Heb^  tkt  eoHn- 
tnf  of  tk»  going 
down  of  tho  own. 


A  Or,  fho  Mn  qf 
man  heeamo  no- 
thing, J;c 


b  Hag.  1. 9. 


<^  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  Be- 
hold, I  will  save  my  people  from  the 
east  country,  and  from  '  the  west  coun- 
try ;  <^  and  I  will  bring  them,  and  they 
shiail  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem : 
and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will 
be  their  Grod,  in  truw  and  in  righteous- 
ness. 

(9)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  Let 
your  hands  be  strong,  ye  that  hear  in 
these  days  these  words  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets,  which  were  in  the  day  that 
the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lobd 
of  hosts  was  laid,  that  the  temple  might 
be  built.  ^^)  For  before  these  days 
^  there  was  no  *  hire  for  man,  nor  any 
hire  for  beast;  neither  was  there  any 
peace  to  him  i^t  went  out  or  came  in 
because  of  the  affliction :  for  I  set  all 
men  every  one  against  his  neighbour. 
iX^)  But  now  I  wiU  not  be  unto  the 
residue  of  this  people  as  in  the  former 
days,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts.    <^)  For 


fatnre.    (For  the  phraseology  comp.  Mcali  iiL  4 ;  Jer. 
zL  11,  ziy.  12.) 

VUL 

The  third  section  of  the  prophet's  answer  is  divided 
into  seven  separate  sayings  (venee  2 ;  3;  4,  5 ;  6 ;  7,  8; 
^—13 ;  14—17),  and  the  fourth  into  three  (verses  19, 
20  —  22,  and  23),  each  of  which  commences  with 
"  Thns  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts : "  as  much  as  to  say, 
Do  not  imagine  that  these  are  merely  the  words  of  man; 
they  are  an  express  revelation  from  God. 

<^)  I  was. — ^Better,  I  am  in  both  cases.  Here  Gk)d 
declares  His  determination  to  give  expression  to  His 
burning  love  for  Zion. 

(8)  Oomp.  chap.  ii.  10—13. 

Of  truth — i.e. ,  where  trath  and  fidelity  towards  God 
have  their  home  (comp.  Isa.  i.  21),  "  the  fiuthful  city." 
<For  the  other  two  titles,  see  Isa.  ii.  2, 3;  Jer.  xxxi.  28.) 
Zion  shall  return  to  her  former  condition  of  faithful, 
ness,  and  consequent  favour  with  Gh>d.  (Comp. 
verse  8.) 

<^-^)  This  promise  may  well  be  regarded  as  having 
been  fulfillea  to  the  letter  in  the  days  of  Simon  tl^ 
Maccabee  (1  Mace.  xiv.  4—15),  when  "  the  ancient  men 
sat  in  all  the  streets  .  .  .  and  the  young  men  put  on 
glorious^  and  warlike  apparel,"  ana  **  every  man  sat 
under  his  vine  and  his  ng.tree,  and  there  was  none  to 
fray  them." 

W  If  it  be  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
remnant  of  this  people  in  these  days.— Better, 
thofMh  it  vxu  marvellous  in  the  eyee  of  the  rem/nant 
of  this  people  in  those  days,  was  it,  therefore  [or  wiU 
u,  therefore,  he"^  m>arveUous  in  mine  eyes  ?  (Comp. 
**  With  men  thb  is  impossible ;  but  with  €rod  all  things 
are  possible  "—Matt  xix.  26.) 

<7)  From  the  east  .  .  .  and  from  the 
west. — ^There  were  Jews  in  exile  in  the  west  as  well  as 
in  the  east  (Joel  iii.  6) ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  ceneral  dis- 
persion may  be  almost  implied  from  Isa.  xlin.  5—^. 
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(8)  See  Notes  on  chap.  x.  8—12. 

(9)  Prophets. — ^It  would  almost  seem  that  there 
were  other  raophets  who  spoke  at  the  time  besides 
Hagffai  and  2iechariah. 

That  the  temple  might  be  built.— These 
words  seem  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the  resumption  of 
the  building  (Hagxai  i.  15),  when  the  people  set  them, 
selves  to  work  witn  a  will,  as  contrasted  with  the  first 
laying  of  the  foundation  in  the  second  year  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  B.c.  537  (Bsra  iii.  10,  com- 
pared with  chap.  i.  1),  which  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  done  '*  that  the  temple  might  be  built," 
since  the  work  of  building  was  then  suspended  for 
about  sixteen  years.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  LXX.  reaa  a  different  preposition  before  the  infini- 
tive '*  to  be  built,"  since  the  Hebrew  preposition  "  to,** 
or  rather  "with  reference  to,"  often  denotes  "with 
reference  to  the  time  when,"  i.e.,  "  from  the  time  that." 
(Comp.  chap.  L  1.) 

(10)  Before  .  •  .  there  was  no  hire  for  man, 
or  cattle,  because  the  land  was  so  unproductive  (Haggai 
i.  6,  9--11,  L  16,  17) ;  but  "  from  the  day  that  Qie 
foundationof  the  Lord's  temple  was  laid  .  .  .  from  this 
day  will  1  bless  you"  (Oeggai  ii.  18,  19).  LXX., 
6  fiiaehs  .  .  .  oIk  dtrrau  els  imnaiv,  "  the  hire  .  .  .  would 
not  be  profitable,"  reading  the  Hebrew  verb, "  was  not»" 
as  an  Aramaic  future,  "  will  not  be  profitable." 

The  affliction. — Better,  the  enemy.  Not  only 
were  they  oppressed  by  their  neighbouring  adversaries, 
but  also  durmff  the  time  previous  to  their  energetic 
resumption  of  tiie  work  of  re-bmlding,  there  took  place 
the  e^wdition  of  Cambyses  against  Egrpt,  when  the 
march  of  the  Persian  hosts  southwards  through  Pales- 
tine must  have  caused  much  distress  to  the  Jews  in 
their  narrow  circumstances. 

(U)  For  the  seed  •  .  .  pro8peronB.~Comp.  the 
Syriac,  "for  the  seed  shall  be  peace."  Better,  as  in 
margin,  For  the  seed  of  peace — tiz.,  "  the  vine,"  which 
is  so  called  because  it  can  flourish  only  in  times  of 
peace :  so  that  to  sit  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig- 
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the  seed  shall  he  ^prosperous;  the  vine 
*haJl  give  her  fmit.  and  the  ground 
shall  give  iier  increase,  and  the  heavens 
shall  give  their  dew ;  and  I  will  cause 
the  remnant  of  this  people  to  possess  all 
these  things.  ^  And  it  shau  come  to 
pass,  that  as  ye  were  a  curse  among  the 
heaUieUy  O  house  of  Judah,  and  house 
of  Israel ;  so  will  I  save  jou,  and  je 
shall  be  a  blessing:  fear  not,  hut  let 
jour  hands  be  strong. 

(u)  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 
As  I  thought  to  punish  you,  when  your 
fathers  provoked  me  to  wrath,  saith  the 
Lobd  ox  hosts,  and  I  repented  not: 
<^}  so  again  have  I  thought  in  these 
<lays  to  do  well  unto  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  house  of  Judah:  fear  ye 
not. 

W  These  are  the  things  that  ye  shall 
•do ;  'Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to 
his  neighbour;  ^execute  the  judgment 
•of  truth  and  peace  in  your  gates  :  (^^and 
let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in  your 
liearts  against  his  neighbour ;  and  love 
no  false  oath :  for  all  these  are  things 
that  I  hate,  saith  the  Lobd. 


1  Heb^i^jMOM. 


a  B]>h.4a. 


SHeb^/fuf^tnitiL 
andtkeiv4gwitaa 


8  Or.  folnmi,  or. 


Mm.  1.  Stllie.4. 


A  Or,  OMtiiMfal^. 


A  Heb^  tfofoit. 


fl  Heb^  to  Mrsot 
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<^)  And  the  word  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts 
came  \mto  me,  saying, 

(i»)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  The 
fast  of  the  fourth  monthy  and  the  fast  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  fast  of  the  tenth,  shaU  be  to  the 
house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and 
cheerful  ^feasts ;  tibierefore  love  the  truth 
and  peace. 

(20)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  It 
shall  yet  come  to  pass,  that  there  shall 
come  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
many  cities :  ^>  and  the  inhabitants  of 
one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying, 
*  Let  us  go  *^  speedily ,*to  pray  before  the 
Lobd,  and  to  seek  the  Lobd  of  hosts  :  I 
will  go  also.  W  Yea,  many  people  and 
strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the 
Lobd  of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray 
before  the  Lobd. 

^^)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ;  In 
those  davs  it  shall  come  to  pasSj  that  ten 
men  shall  take  hold  out  of  all  languages 
of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying, 
We  will  go  with  you :  for  we  have  heard 
that  God  is  with  you. 


tree  is  a  common  figare  to  denote  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  For  the  word  **  seed  applied 
to  the  vine,  comp.  Jer.  ii.  21. 

Gomp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  8:  "Then  did  thej  till  their 
^m>nnd  in  peace,  and  the  earth  gave  her  increase,  and 
the  trees  ox  the  field  their  fruit." 

0^)  Gomp.  Isa.  zlvi.  9  with  Jer.  zxiy.  9.  The  con- 
tents of  tms  verse  is  the  conyerse  of  that  of  Josh. 
zxiiL  15. 

(14—17)  As  the  Gaptivity  had  been  brought  about  by 
God's  decree,  so,  too,  the  Restoration.  The  people, 
therefore,  need  not  fear,  if  only  they  do  that  which  is 
righteous  in  His  sight. 

(16)  Judgment  of  truth  and  peaoe — Le,,  in 
4iccordance  with  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  such 
Judgment  as  would  tend  to  peace  between  man  and 
man.    (Gomp.  chap.  vii.  9 ;  and  contrast  MaL  ii.  8,  9.) 

(18—28)  This  fourth  section  gives  at  last  all  that  the 
prophet  deigpos  to  answer  concerning  the  fast  of  the  fifth 
month  (chap.  vii.  3),  and  also  concerning  the  other  fasts. 
On  the  9th  or  17th  of  "  the  fourth"  month  (Tammuz) 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  zxxix.  2,  lii.  6,  7).  On  the 
-tenth  of  "the  tenth"  month  (Tebeth)  siege  was  laid  to 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  tiie  ninth  year  of 
2iedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  liL  4).  As,  on  account 
of  their  sins,  their  feasts  had  been  changed  into  fasts, 
and  thdr  days  of  rejoicing  into  mourning  (Amos 
viii  10),  so  now  the  prophet  promises  that  if  only  they 
will  keep  the  required  conditions  their  fasts  should  be 
transformed  into  feasts.  No  express  command  is  given 
with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  fasts;  but  ac- 
•eording  to  Jewish  tradition  {T,  B,  Bosh  Hashshanahf 
18  h\  when  the  nation  was  in  peace  and  prosperity 
ihe  uists  were  held  in  abeyance;  when  it  was  in  trouble 


again  the  fasts  were  resumed.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the  Jews  have  kept  the  f  ol« 
lowing  &sts :  the  seventeenth  of  Tammuz,  the  ninth  of 
Ab,  tne  third  of  Tishri,  and  the  tenth  of  Tebeth,  on 
account  of  various  calamities  which  took  place  on  those 

m  "The  fast  of  the  fourth  [month].*'— 
LXX.,  after  the  analogy  of  Gen.  i.  31,  renders  **  the 
fourth  fast,"  and  so  also  with  the  others. 

(90-28)  ^e  language  of  the  promises  contained  in 
these  verses  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Micah  iv.  2 ; 
Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  (Gomp.  Isa.  xlv.  14 — 17.)  According  to  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  nations 
are  represented  as  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
object,  doubtless,  of  keeping  there  the  festivals.  (Gomp. 
chaps,  il  10—13,  xiv.  16—19.)  But  we  must  not  look 
for  a  litercd  fulfilment  of  such  prophecies.  The  one 
before  us  seems  to  be  virtually  fumlled,  in  the  fact 
that  through  Jesus  Ghrist  (who  was  a  Jew  according  to 
the  flesh)  the  knowled^  of  the  true  Qod  has  Men 
spread  among  most  nations  of  the  world.  Still,  in 
view  of  Bom.  xL,  we  are  not  without  warrant  in  looking 
forward  to  a  more  glorious  and  perfect  fulfilment  of 
such  prophecies  as  tms  in  the  unknown  future. 

W  And  the  inhabitants  of  one  oity  shall  go 

to  another. — LXX.,  ica2  owtKt^iroyTai  iCQTOUcovrts  irivT% 
'r6\tis  tls  itloLP  xiKw,  "  and  the  inhabitants  of  five  cities 
shall  come  together  to  one  city,"  borrowing  the  word 
'*  five "  possibly  from  Isa.  xix.  18,  "  In  that  day  there 
shall  be  five  cities  ....  one  shall  be  called  ..." 
(23)  Ten.— This  number  is  used  indefinitely,  to  ex- 
press a  large  number  (comp.  Gren.  xzzL  7) ;  the  number 


"  seven  "  is  used  in  a  like  sense  in  Isa.  iv.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— Ci)  The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  in  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  and  Damascus  shall  he  the  rest 
thereof:  when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall  he  toward  the 
Lord.  ^^>  And  Hamath  also  shall  border 
thereby;  Tyros,  and  Zidon,  though  it 
be  very  'wise.  ^  And  Tyrus  did  build 
herself  a  strong  hold,  and  heaped  up 
silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the 
mire  of  the  streets.  ^^^  Behold,  the  Lord 
will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite  her 


B.O. 
clr.  4S7. 


a  Bsek.lB  8.fte. 
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IX. 

On  tbe  date  and  sprainineness  of  cbape.  ix. — xxv., 
see  Iniroduetion,  It  nas  been  nrged  as  an  argument 
for  tbe  earlier  date  of  Zecb.  ix.  1 — 8,  tbat  this  oracle 
epeaks  of  eeveral  dHea  and  Jeinadome  as  independent, 
which  had  lost  their  independence  before  ihe  period 
of  ihe  return  from  exHe.  Thue  Dcmuucus  tost  its 
independence  vlhen  Tiglaih-pileaer  overthrew  Syria  in 
ihe  oeginning  of  ihe  reign  of  Ahcu,  and  Hamath  was 
subdued  to  the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Hezehiah. 
Bnt  since  the  reference  to  l^re  and  Sidon  is  admitted 
by  the  objectors  to  afford  no  clear  Indication  of  tbe 
early  date  of  the  prophecy,  we  may  reply  simply 
that  Jeremiah  prophesied  against  Damascus  and 
Hamath  even  after  Nebachadnezzar  had  overran  their 
territories  (Jer.  xlix.  23—37),  and  Jeremiah  (zxv.  20) 
and  Ezekiel  (zxv.  15 — 17)  denoonoed  ludgments  on  the 
Philistines,  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  a  post-exUian 
prophet  should  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  disasters 
which  would  overtake  uiese  nations  when  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire  should  be  overthrown  by  the  Greeks. 
Moreover,  m  our  note  on  verse  2,  we  point  out 
that  the  prophecies  contained  in  chaps,  ix.  and  x. 
received  an  accurate  fulfilment  in  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Ghreat  (b.c.  333).  As 
early  as  b.g.  499,  when  Sardis  was.  burnt  by  the 
lonians,  an  eventual  struggle  between  "  the  sons  of 
Greece"  and  "the  sons  of  Zion"  must  have  been 
foreseen.  But  these  prophecies  may  have  been  de- 
livered, even  by  Zechanah  himself,  at  a  still  later  date 
than  this.    (See  Introduction,) 

(1)  In  the  land.— Better,  on  the  land. 

Hadraoh. — ^Until  lately  this  word  has  been  an 
insuperable  difficulty  to  commentators,  but  now  it  is 
known,  from  various  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that 
EEadrach  (Ha-ta-ri-ka)  was  the  name  ox  a  town  or 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and  Hamath. 
(JBeewds  of  the  Fast,  Vol  V.) 

The  rest[ing  place]  thereof  .—viz.,  of  the  prophecy: 
I.e.,  the  judgments  of  God  should  begin  at  that  city. 
LXX.,  Sv^aainov,  "his  sacrifice,"  reading  different 
vowels. 

When  the  eyes  .  .  .  the  Lord.— Various 
renderings  of  these  words  have  been  proposed,  but  the 
best  is,  for  to  the  Lord  [will]  the  eye  of  man  [be 
directed],  and  [that  of]  oa  the  tribes  of  Israel :  i.e., 
when  G<>d*s  judgments  are  fulfilled  against  these  dis- 
tricts, the  eyes  of  all  will  be  turned  towards  Him  in 
wonder.     LlSlX.,  St6rt   K6piof  i^pf  iofepAwovs^  «a2  irio-o* 

^xjks  TOW  *\9pvli\,  taking  "  to  "  as  possessive,  and  "  man  " 
as  the  objective  g^tive,  "  For  to  the  Lord  is  an  eye 
on  man." 


power  in  the  sea ;  and  she  shall  be  de- 
voured with  fire.  (^  Ashkelon  shall  see 
ity  and  fear ;  Gaza  also  shaU  see  it,  and 
be  very  sorrowful,  and  Ekron ;  for  her 
expectation  shall  be  ashamed;  and  the 
king  shall  perish  from  Graza,  and  Ash- 
kelon shall  not  be  inhabited.  ^^^  And  a 
bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,  and  I  will 
cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines. 
^  And  I  will  take  away  his  ^  blood  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  his  abominations 
from  between  his  teeth:   but  he  that 


Instead  of  Adam,  "man,"  some  propose  to  read 
Aram,  "  Syria,"  the  letters  d  and  r  bemg  easily  inter- 
changed in  the  Asshvriih  (square  Hebrew),  and  many 
other  Oriental  characters. 

(2)  And  Hamath  •  .  .  thereby.— Better, 
And  even  upon  Hamath,  [which]  borders  onit:  viz.,  on 
Damascns. 

Thns  far  concerning  Syria  ;  now  he  speaks  of 
Phcanioia.  The  terms  of  the  denunciation  of  Syria 
are  so  general,  that  if  the^  stood  alone  we  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  fix  the  era  of  their  folfilmeni  Bnt  the  case 
is  different  with  Tyre  (verses  2—4) ;  for,  though  Tyre 
was  besieged  by  Shalmanezer,  and  perhaps  even  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  was  certainly  never  "  devoured 
with  fire  "  until  (b.C.  333)  Alexander, "  havinff  slain  all 
save  those  who  fled  to  the  temples,  ordered  i£e  houses 
to  be  set  on  fire"  (Q.  Cwrtius).  At  the  same  time, 
thouffh  he  attacked  Phoenicia  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  he  sent  a  detachment  under  Farmenio  to 
operate  against  Syria.  To  this  date,  then,  we  consider 
this  pro]^ecy  to  refer.  (On  the  mention  of  these 
nations  in  particular,  and  the  argument  founded  on  the 
supposed  similarity  of  Zeeh.  L 1 — 8,  and  Amos  i. — iL  6, 
see  introduction,  B.  2.) 

(5)  See  it,  and  fear.— Well  might  Fhilistia  fear 
and  tremble  on  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  Tvre. 
Ashkelon  and  Ekron,  it  is  true,  are  not  mentionea  in 
connection  with  this  inarch  of  Alexander,  bnt  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  occupied  by  his  troops.  But 
Qaza  was  certainly  taken,  after  a  siege  of  five  months ; 
and  special  mention  is  made  by  Hegesias  (a  contempo- 
rary of  Alexander)  of  the  "  king  "  of  Gaza  bemg  brought 
alive  to  Alexander  after  the  capture  of  that  city. 

Not  be  inhabited. — Or,  not  remain. 

(6)  j^  bastard. — Le.,  a  mixed  race.  It  was  a  special 
point  in  Alexander's  policy  to  break  up  nationalities, 
and  to  fuse  different  peoplea 

(7)  Blood  .  .  .  abominations.— viz.,  their 
idolatrous  sacrifices, 

Jebusite. — Some  take  this  word  to  mean  Jerusalem 
(comp.  Josh.  XV.  8,  and  especially  xviii.  28).  Others 
suppose  it  to  be  a  designation  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Canaanitish  tribes,  who  were,  like  the  Gibeonites, 
retained  for  servile  duties  about  the  Temple.  But 
since  the  "Jebusite"  seems  to  be  parallel  with  the 
word  aUuph,  "  governor "  or  "  prince,"  rather  than 
contrastea  with  it,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it 
refers  to  the  Jebusite  people,  who  '^  dwelt  with  the 
children  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem,"  as  equals,  and  not  as  a 
conquered  race  (Josh.  xv.  63).  But  for  the  fact  that  the 
t^e  Ehsph  is  distinctly  mentioned  (ibid.)  as  being  in 
Benjamin,  not  Judah,  one  would  be  inclined  to  read  the 
word  aUuph  (which  occurs  in  the  singular  in  this  passage 
only  without  the  u  distinctly  written)  as  EUph,  and  to 
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remaineth,  even  he,  shall  he  for  our  God, 
and  he  shall  be  as  &  governor  in  Judah, 
and  Ekron  as  a  Jebusite.  ^>  And  I  will 
encamp  about  mine  house  because  of 
the  army,  because  of  him  that  passeth 
hjy  and  because  of  him  that  retumeth : 
and  no  oppressor  shall  pass  thiough 
them  any  more:  for  now  have  I  seen 
with  mine  eyes. 


aIfla.a.ll:Hmtt. 
SI.  6;  John  13. 
l& 


1  Or,  aaoing  Mi»* 


W«Eejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of 
Zion;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem : 
behold,  thj  King  cometh  unto  thee :  he 
is  just,  and  ^haying  salvation;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt 
the  foal  of  an  ass.  ^^^  And  I  will  cut  off 
the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse 
from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle  bow  shall 
becutoff:  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto 


nnderatand  Jehusi  as  Tnftjming  Jerusalem.  Perhaps 
Eleph  was  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  and 
80  may  have  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
Jndah.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  great  conversion  of 
Philistines  to  ^dusm  at  this  tmie;  nay,  indeed,  in 
later  times  we  still  hear  of  them  as  hostile  to 
the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iiL  41,  z.  88);  bnt  after  this 
last  reference  they  disappear  from  history  as  a 
separate  nation,  probably  because  they  were  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  the  Jews  or  the  Greek 
settlers  of  those  regions. 

(8)  Amid  all  these  dangers,  Israel  is  promised,  under 
Divine  protection,  a  certun  immnnity. 

Because  of  the  army.— This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  pointed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  bnt  some, 
altering  the  vocalisation,  would  render  it  "as  a 
garrison ; "  and  others,  as  LXX.,  "  a  column." 

Him  that  passeth  .  •  .  returneth.— Pusey 
refers  these  words  directly  to  "  Alexander,  who  passed 
by  with  his  army  on  the  way  to  E^ypt,  and  returned, 
having  founded  Alexandria,  but  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
too  special  an  application  of  an  exnression  which  occurs 
in  a  general  sense  in  chap.  vii.  14;  Exod.  xxxii.  27; 
Ezek.  XXXV.  7.  The  promise,  however,  was  undoubtedly 
fulfilled  when  Ale^nder  entered  Jerusalem,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  high  priest,  and  treated  the  Jews 
with  peculiar  favour. 

Oppressor. — The  same  word  that  is  used  in  chap. 
X.  4.    (Oomp.  Isa.  ill.  12,  Ix.  17.) 

Have  I  seen.— Compare  Exod.  iii.  7.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  man  of  bttle  faith,  GK>d  only  sees  when 
He  actively  interferes. 

i9—ip  The  advent  of  the  king.  It  has  been  uimd  as 
an  objection  against  the  post-exilic  authorship  of  this 
IMissagethat  "Ephraim"  and  "Jerusalem"  are  men- 
tioned^ as  though  Israel  were  still  separated  from 
Judah.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Ephraim  and  Jerusalem 
are  here  strictly  parallel  t^rms,  as  are  also  "Judah" 
and  "  Ephraim  "  (ver.  13),  where  both  are  represented  as 
equally  opposed  to  the  sons  of  Javan.  The  nation  was 
now  one  (Ezek.  xxxviL  22)  and  known  by  the  names  of 
"Israel"  (xii.  1;  MaL  L  1,  5),  "all  the  tribes  of  Israel" 
(ix.  1),  also  the  "house  of  Judah"  (x.  3,  6),  "house  of 
Joseph  "  and  "  Ephraim  "  (x.  6,  7).  For,  now  that  the 
"  dead  bones  of  the  whole  himse  of  Israel "  were  revived 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  11),  and  "  mv  servant  David  "  was  about 
to  be  "King  over  them  (ver.  24),  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  (ver.  16 — ^22)  was  fulfilled,  and  the  staves 
[tribes,  shibhHe)  of  Joseph  and  of  Judah  had  become 
one  in  Qod^B  hand.  Hence  the  interchangeable  terms. 
This  passage  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  Messianic. 
But  tne  prophecy  was  not  to  be  immediately  fulfilled. 
The  nation  had  yet  severe  sufferings  to  endure  and 
triumphs  to  achieve,  viz.  in  those  struggles  with  the 
"  sons  of  Greece  "  which  render  the  Maocabean  period 
(b.c.  167 — ISO)  one  of  the  most  noble  pages  in  Jewish 


history.  Those  who  stOl  remained  in  the  land  of  their 
exile  are  exhorted  to  come  forth  (comp.  ii.  7—13), 
confident  in  the  help  of  the  Lord  of  Hoste,  who  would 
wield  the  reunited  Judah  and  Ephraim  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  13) 
as  His  weapons  of  war  (comp.  Jer.  li.  20) ;  He  Himself 
will  appear  as  their  champion,  with  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder  as  His  war-trumpet,  the  forked  lightning  as 
Hb  arrows, "  the  wild  storm  blowing  from  the  southern 
desert,  the  resistless  fury  of  His  might."  And  then, 
when  they  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  not  before, 
Grod  promises  "  the  fiock  JBQs  peope  "  the  blessings  of 
peace  (ver.  16, 17). 

(9)  Haying  salvation.— Better,  saved,  (Oomp. 
the  whole  tenor  of  Ps.  ii.  and  Eph.  L  19 — ^23;  also 
Acts  ii.  23,  24;  PhiL  ii.  8;  Heb.  v.  9.) 
Lowly. — ^Better,  afflicted.  (Comp.  Isa.  liiL  4.) 
Of  an  ass. — ^literally,  of  she  asses,  (For  this  use 
of  plural  comp.  Oen.  xxxvii.  31;  Judges  xiv.  5.) 
Biding  on  an  ass  did  not  in  later,  as  in  earlier  times 
(Judges  V.  9,  &c.),  denote  high  rank,  neither  can  it  be 
proved  that  it  is  here  intended  to  symbolise  either 
peace  or  humility.  But  it  does  indicate  an  absence  of 
pomp  and  worldly  display.  This  prophecy  was  literally 
fulfilled  by  our  Lord^s  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm 
Sunday  (Matt  xii.  15^20).  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  He  deliberately,  in  view  of  this  prophecy, 
performed  that  act,  not  merely  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
prophecv,  but  rather  as  a  symbolical  act,  by  which  He 
mtendea  to  correct  the  false  notions  concerning  the 
mission  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  His  friends,  as 
well  as  by  His  enemies.  But  our  Lord's  consciousness 
that  He  was  fulfilling  prophecy,  or  even  His  deliberate 


intention  of  doinff  so,  does  not  detract  from  the  value 

f  umlment  of  the  prophecy, 
it  is  true  that  an^  Jew  might  have  rnlfilled  that  part  of 


of  the  act  as  a  f umbnent  of  tlie  prophecy.    For,  though 


the  prophecy  which  consists  in  ridinfif  into  the  city  on 
an  ass,  who  would  have  done  so  amid  i£e  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  and  so  have  been  acknowledged  as  the 
expected  king,  except  One,  who,  by  the  whole  of  His 
prerious  life,  had  already  won  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude — ^though  that  "  many.headed  monster  thing  " 
did  change  its  cry  on  the  following  Friday  P  Any  one 
could  have  ridden  in  on  an  ass,  but  could  any  one  have 
founded  an  almost  universal  religion  P 

The  wording  of  this  verse  is  borrowed  from  Micah 
V.  9 — 13  rather  than  from  Micah  iv.  8 ;  Isa.  ii  4,  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  when  their  King  should  come, 
the  nation  would  be  enjoying  a  certain  political  inde- 
pendence, but  that  their  mSitary  power  would  have 
come  to  an  end. 

(10)  Speak  peace. — ^Not  only  to  His  own  people 
(Isa.  Iii.  7),  but  also  to  the  heathen  by  setting  up  fiis 
spiritual  kingdom  among  them.  (Gomp.  chap.  vi.  13.) 
with  tiie  latter  part  of  this  verse  comp.  JPs.  Loii.  8. 

The  river.— Namely,  the  Euphrates  (Micah  vii.  12 ; 
Isa.  vii.  20). 
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the  heathen :  and  his  dominion  aJuiU  be 
'from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

W  As  for  thee  also,  ^bj  the  blood  of 
thj  covenant  I  have  sent  forth  thj 
^prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  ia  no 
water.  <^)  Turn  you  to  the  strong  hold, 
ye  prisoners  of  hope :  even  to  day  do  I 
dedare  tJiat  I  will  render  double  unto 
thee;  ^)when  I  have  bent  Judah  for 
me,  filled  the  bow  with  Ephraim,  and 
raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy 
sons,  O  Greece,  and  made  thee  as  the 
sword  of  a  mighty  man.  <")And  the 
LoBD  shall  be  seen  over  them,  and  his 
arrow  shall  go  forth  as  the  lightning : 
and  the  Lord  Gon  shall  blow  the 
trumpet,  and  shall  go  with  whirlwinds 
of  the  south.  (i*)Tfiie  Lobd  of  hosts 
shall  defend  them ;  and  they  shall  de- 


a  PB,n.9k 


I  Or,  wkoM  eove- 
iMnI  la  by  Uood. 


b  Iii^eLL 


S  Or,  mMm  the 
$Ume»    df  the 


8  Or.  ahaUJIU  both 
the  bowU,  ftc. 


4  Or,  onw,  or, 
9ptlak. 


5  Or,  UirUMiw<w> 


e  Jer.  la  6 ;  H»b. 
S.18. 


6  Heb.,  t0rapMm$. 


vour,  and  'subdue  with  sling  stones; 
and  they  shall  drink,  and  make  a  noise 
as  through  wine;  and  they  'shall  be 
filled  like  bowls,  and  as  the  comers  of 
the  altar.  (^^>  And  the  Lobd  their  God 
shall  save  them  in  that  day  as  the  flock 
of  his  people:  for  they  ahaU  be  as  the 
stones  of  a  crown,  lifted  up  as  an  ensign 
upon  his  land.  (^^)  For  how  great  ia  his 
goodness,  and  how  great  ia  Ms  beauty ! 
com  shaU  make  the  young  men  ^cheer- 
ful, and  new  wine  the  maids. 

CHAPTER  X.— CDAsk  ye  of  the 
Lobd  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain; 
ao  the  Lobd  shall  make  '^bright  clouds, 
and  give  them  showers  of  rain,  to  every 
one  grass  in  the  field.  <^)  For  the 
^^  idols  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  di- 
viners have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told 


(11)  Thee— i.e.,  Zion. 
By  the  blood  of  thy  ooYenant.— Gomp.  Exod. 

iv.  a-8. 

By  means  in  consideraHon  of. 
The  pit.-— i.6.,  Babylon. 

(12)  Strong  hold.— Better,  rieqpneaa  of  their  own 
land.  Those  who  still  Temained  in  Babylon  are  ex- 
horted to  come  forth.  Somewhat  similarly,  in  Zech. 
viii.  8  (which  is  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be  written  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity)  we  read :  "  And  I  ¥rill 
bring  them,  and  thev  snail  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jera- 
salem;  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 
their  Qod,  in  trnth  and  in  righteousness."  They  are 
"prisoners  of  hope,"  beine  prisoners  stiUin  Babylon, 
and  "  of  hope,"  biBcanse,  if  tney  chose  to  accept  them, 
they  are  the  subjects  of  glorious  hopes  and  promises. 

Double. — Becompense  for  all  these  sufferings 
(Isa.  bd.  7). 

(IS)  When.— Better,  for ;  and  read  the  verbs  in  the 
future,  the  tense  used  being  the  "  prophetic  perfect." 
These  verses  are  prophetic  of  the  mihtary  prowess  of 
Israel,  through  the  aid  of  the  Lord  God,  and  were 
signally  fulfilled  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  over 
the  Grecian  rulers  of  Syria  (b.c.  167  — 130),  even 
though  the  prophet  may  not  have  had  any  distinct 
notion  of  sucn  distant  events. 

With  Ephraim. — As  though  with  an  arrow. 
(Ephraim,  see  Note  on  verse  10,  and  on  xii.  1.) 

(14)  Shall  be  seen  over  them.— Perhaps  better, 
on  their  hehcdf  8haU  He  manifegt  Himself. 

Of  the  south. — ^Whence  the  most  violent  storms 
frequently  came  from  over  the  desert  (Comp.  Ps. 
zzi.  1.) 

(15)  Subdue  with  sling  stones.-Better,  ^ompZe 
on  sling  stones  in  their  valorous  onslauffht  on  the 
enemy.  For  the  figures  "  devour  "  and  "  dnnk,"  comp. 
Num.  zziiL24;  Micahv.8;  Ezek. xiv.  20, zxxix.  16, 17. 

Be  filled.— With  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  like  the 
bowls  in  which  the  priests  caught  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  and  then  sprinkled  it  on  the  comers  of  the 
altar. 

(16)  Flook.— Observe  here  the  first  introduction  of 
the  word  and  idea  of  ''flock,"  which  plays  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  next  three  (four  P)  chapters. 


(17)  Goodness.— Better,  goodliness  (Hos.  x.  11). 
His  means  Israel's.    (Comp.  Num.  xziv.  5.) 
Make   .   .   .  cheerful.- Better,  mdke  to  grow 
WMneroitsly.    For  the  idea,  comp.  Ps.  IzziL  16,  and 
see  also  chap.  viii.  5 ;  and  for  the  fulfilment,  the  refer- 
ence there  to  Maccabees. 

X. 

This  chapter  is  immediately  connected  with  what 
precedes.  The  people  are  now  directed  to  pray  for  that 
rain  which  alone  could  produce  the  fertility  touched  on 
in  the  concluding  yerses  of  chap.  iz.  It  is  probable, 
since  the  prophet  mentions  only  tbe  loiter  rain,  that  he 
was  prophesying  between  the  time  of  the  former  rains 
{Marcheskvan  and  Cislev),  and  of  the  latter  rains 
{Nisan). 

(1)  Bright  clouds.— Better,  lightnings,  which  pre- 
cede  the  longed-for  rain.  (CSomp.  Jer.  x.  13 ;  Ps.  cxxxv.7.) 

Qrass.    .    .    .—Comp.  Deut.  xL  15. 

(^)  Idols. — ^Better,  as  in  margin,  teraphim.  (See  on 
Judges  xviL  5.)  Against  the  post-exilian  origin  of  this 
passage,  and  of  xiii.  2,  it  has  been  objected  that  idols 
and  false  prophets  harmonise  only  with  a  time 
prior  to  the  exue.  It  is  true  that  arter  the  captivity 
idolatry  was  not  the  sin  to  which  the  people  were 
especially  inclined,  as  they  were  in  former  tmies.  Still, 
even  if  the  prophet  was  not  spealdng  of  sins  of  the  past* 
rather  than  those  of  his  own  day,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  marriage  with  heathen  women,  which  is  so  often 
spoken  of  after  the  captivity,  must  have  been,  as  was 
the  case  with  Solomon,  a  continual  source  of  danger  in 
that  respect.  Moreover,  idolatiry,  soothsaying,  &c.,  were 
actually  practised  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Thus  we  read  of  false  prophets 
who  opposed  Nehemiah  (Neh  vL  10 — 14),  ana  of 
"  sorcerers  "  in  MaL  iii.  5,  and  so,  too,  of  false  prophets 
in  Acts  V.  36,  87,  xiii.  6,  &c.,  and  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Bel.  Jud.  vi  5,  §§  2, 3).  And  in 
the  wars  of  tiie  Maccabees  we  read  (2  Mace.  xii.  40), 
"under  the  coats  of  every  one  that  was  slain  they 
found  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  JanniieSj 
which  is  forbidden  the  Jews  by  their  law." 

And  have  told  false  dreams.— Better,  and 
dreams  teU  that  which  is  vain.     The  prophet  luid» 
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and  not  Idols, 


false  dreams ;  they  comfort  in  yain : 
therefore  they  went  their  way  as  a  flock, 
they  ^were  troubled,  because  there  was 
no  shepherd. 

(^>  Mine  anger  was  kindled  against  the 
shepherds,  and  I  ^punished  the  goats : 
for  the  LoKD  of  hosts  hath  visited  his 
flock  the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  made 
them  as  his  goodly  horse  in  the  battle. 
(^>  Out  of  him  came  forth  the  comer, 
out  of  him  the  nail,  out  of  him  the  battle 
bow,  out  of  him  every  oppressor  to- 
gether. 

(^  And  they  shall  be  as  mighty  men, 
which  tread  down  their  enemies  in  the 
mire  of  the  streets  in  the  battle :  and 
they  shall  fight,  because  the  Lobd  is 


1  Or,  -^ 


S  Heb^  vCtttml 


8  Or.  «k0y    tMa 
on    honet  a- 


with  them,  and  'the  riders  on  horses 
shall  be  confounded.  (®)  And  I  will 
strengthen  the  house  of  Judah,  and  I 
will  save  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  I 
will  bring  them  again  to  place  them ; 
for  I  have  mercy  upon  them :  and  they 
shall  be  as  though  I  had  not  cast  them 
off:  for  I  am  the  Lobd  their  God,  and 
will  hear  them.  ^  And  they  of  Ephraim 
shall  be  like  a  mighty  m^m,  and  their 
heart  shall  rejoice  as  through  wine: 
yea,  their  children  shall  see  it,  and  be 
glad;  their  heart  shall  rejoice  in  the 
Lord. 

(^)  I  will  hiss  for  them,  and  gather 
them ;  for  I  have  redeemed  them :  and 
they  shall  increase  as  they  have  in- 


doabtless,  in  mind  the  words  of  Jer.  ziv.  22:  "Are 
there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that  can 
canse  ram  P  or  can  the  heavens  sive  showers  P  Art 
not  then  He,  O  Lord  onr  God  r  therefore,  we  wait 
upon  thee ;  for  thon  hast  made  all  these  things."  Ze- 
chariah  refers  here  chiefly  to  those  sins  whicn  had  in 
former  times  cansed  their  captivity.  Bat  snch  pas- 
sages as  Ezra.  ix. ;  Neh.  ziiL  23,  vi.  10,  12,  14,  show 
that  even  after  the  restoration  the  people  were  in 
danger  of  falling  into  idolatry,  and  of  bemg  deceived 
by  lalse  prophe1».  (Gomp.  also  Zech.  xiii.  2,  and  Note 
on  Mai.  ui.  5.) 

Went  their  way.— Better,  migrated— yiz.,  into 
captiyity. 

Troubled.— Or,  humbled, 

No  shepherd. — i.e.,  none  to  guide  and  lead  them 
aright.  Thia  is  the  interpretation  which  the  context 
seems  to  require,  and  is  in  accordanoe  with  the  use  of 
the  expression  in  £zek.  xxxiv.  5,  8,  as  it  is  also  onr 
Lord's  application  of  the  idea  (Matfc.  ix.  36 ;  Mark  vL 
34) ;  bnt  some  take  "  shepherd "  here  to  mean  native 
king.  The  paraphrase  of  the  LXX., "  because  they 
had  no  healer"  (meaning  probably  "because  the  True 
Shepherd  of  Israel  haa  ceased  to  guide  and  protect 
them  ")  might  possibly  be  defended. 

(8)  Was  kmdled.— Better,  ia  kindled.  (Gomp. 
Note  on  chap.  viii.  2.) 

Shepheras. — ^This  term  is  used  of  native  rulers  and 
guides  (Jer.  ii.  8,  xrii.  16,  xxiii.  1—4;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2, 
&c.),  and  also  of  foreign  rulers  and  oppressors  (Jer. 
vi.  3,  4,  XXV.  34—38,  xlix.  19). 

I  piiniBhed.— Better,  I  wMjnmieh. 

Tne  [he]  goats  are,  probaoly,  to  be  identified 
with  "the  shepherds"  (as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
£zek.  xxxiv.},  and  both  to  be  referred  to  foreign  rulers 
and  leaders,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  seems  to 
denote  that  the  whole  people  (see  verses  6,  7,  and  comp. 
chap.  ix.  13)  is  to  be  changed  from  a  timid  flock  into  a 
nation  of  warriors. 

(*)  Out  of  him.— Literally,  from  him.  It  is 
much  disputed  whether  "him"  means  the  Lord 
of  Hoste  or  Judah,  It  appears  to  us  best  to  take  it 
as  referring  to  "Judah  — i.e.,  to  the  whole  Jewish 
nation. 

Came  forth.— Better,  a^lZproesed.  (Comp.  Jer. 
.  19,  21.) 

Comer,  or  comer-tfone,  denotes  a  chieftain,  on 


whom  the  whole  national  fabric  is  put  together  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  38 ;  Isa.  xix.  13). 

Nul. — ^AIbo  a  chieftain,  as  him  on  which  everything 
hangs,  or  depends  (Isa.  xxii.  23) ;  or  the  figure  may  be 
taken  from  the  tent-peg  whidi  holds  firm  the  ropes 
which  support  the  tent. 

Oppressor. — ^Either  in  the  sense  of  ruler ,  as  being 
one  who  keeps  people  to  their  work,  or  else  it  means 
omoreeBor  of  the  heathen,  and  is  so  used  in  cQntrast 
with  the  heathen  "  oppressor  "  of  chap.  ix.  8. 

Together,  or  akogelher,  is  added  by  way  of  em- 
phasis. The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  tnat  when  the 
lx>rd  of  Hosts  visits  His  flock,  He  ¥rill  cause  to 
arise  from  them  such  rulers  and  leaders  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  successfully  resist  their 
enemies. 

(5-7)  The  preceding  idea  is  now  further  dwelt  on, 
and  Ephraim  not  merelv  implicitly,  but  explicitly  (as  in 
chap.  IX.  13—16)  included  in  the  promise  as  one  with 
Judah  (Ezek.  xxxrii.  16,  17,  22).  For  a  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  contained  in  this  passage,  see 
1  Ma«c.  m.  39,  iv,  7,  31,  vi.  30,  35,  ix.  4, 11,  x.  73,  77, 
XV.  13,  &c. 

The  Fubtheb   Bedbmption  of   Isbael  (verses 

8—12). 

(8)  A  yet  further  redemption  of  Israel  was  to  take 
place  bciore  the  consummation  of  these  victorious 
promises.  Some  critics  have  considered  this  passage 
as  conclusive  against  the  assumption  of  a  post- 
exiUc  origin  of  these  latter  chapters.  But  chap, 
viii.  8  speaks  in  similar  terms:  "And  I  will  bring 
them,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  '*  and  yet  the  genuineness  of  that  jpassage  has 
never  been  called  in  question.  The  fact  is  that  the 
restoration  under  Zerubbabel  was  most  incomplete: 
only  some  42,360  returned  from  exile  under  him. 
There  was  a  further  return  of  exiles  under  Ezra,  in 
458  B.C.,  some  twenty  years  posterior  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  Uiese  last  cnapters, 
and  numbers,  no  doubt,  returned  at  various  other 
times. 

I  have  redeemed.— The  decree  had  gone  forth, 
and  had  been  already,  in  part,  executed. 

As  they  have  increased.— viz.,  in  times  jMst 
(e.g.,  Exod.  i.  8).  Jeremiah  oommunicates  a  sixnilar 
promise  (chap.  xxx.  19, 20). 
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An  Intxmonjrom  the  North. 


creased.  ^)  And  I  will  sow  them  among 
the  people:  and  thej  shall  remember 
me  in  far  countries ;  and  thej  shall  Uve 
with  their  chUdren,  and  turn  again. 
<^)  I  will  bring  them  again  also  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  gather  them  out 
of  Assyria ;  and  I  will  brin^  them  into 
the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon ;  and 
pUiee  shall  not  be  found  for  them. 
<^>And  he  shall  pass  through  the  sea 
with  affliction,  and  shall  smite  the  waves 
in  the  sea,  and  all  the  deeps  of  the  river 
shall  diy  up :  and  the  pride  of  Assyria 
shall  be  brought  down,  and  the  sceptre 
of  Egypt  shall  depart  away.  ^>  And  I 
will  s^ngthen  them  in  the  Lobd  ;  and 


1  Or,  ffdOaiUa. 


sOr.  tt«  dtfmoed 
fontL 


they  shall  walk  up  and  down  in  his 
name,  saith  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTBE  XI.— <i)  Open  thy  doors, 
O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour 
thy  cedars.  ^*>  Howl,  fir  tree ;  for  the 
cedar  is  fallen ;  because  the  ^  mighty 
are  spoiled :  howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan ; 
for'-Qie  forest  of  the  vintage  is  come 
down.  ^>  There  is  a  voice  of  ttie  howling 
of  the  shepherds;  for  their  glory  is 
spoiled:  a  voice  of  the  roaring  of 
young  lions;  for  the  pride  of  Jordan 
is  spoiled. 

(^>  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  my  God ;  Feed 
the  fiock  of  the  slaughter ;   (^^  whose 


W  Sow  is  never  nsed  ia  a  bad  sense,  i.e,,  "  to 
scatter,"  bat  rather  means  to  apreod  and  ftiuUiply 
(Hos.  ii.  25;  Jer.  xxzi.  27).  Tnero  is,  tbeiefore,  no 
word  here  of  a  new  dispiBrsion  of  the  people,  bat 
zather  of  an  increasing  and  in-gathering. 

Shall  live  with.~Oomp.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  14.— ^e., 
snrvive  with.  Thej will  "torn  affain,"  becaose  they 
*'  remember "  God  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and 
feel  a  yearning  for  the  place  where  He  hath  set  His 
name  again. 

(10,  U)  These  verses  are  evidently  worded  after  the 
anal(^  of  Isa.  xL  11 — 16.  Compare  especially  the 
mention  of  Egypt  and  Assvria,  the  reference  to  the 
dividing  of  thejfted  jSea,  and  the  anity  of  Ephraim  and 
Jadah,  as  rooken  of  by  Isaiah  (verse  13),  and  by  oar 
prophet  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

Egypt  is,  no  donbt,  mentioned  here  as  the  typical 
oppressor  of  Israel  (Hos.  viiL  13,  ix.  3),  as  the  exodns 
is  the  typcal  deUvenmee  (Isa.  zL  16). 

Assyria  may  be  mentioned  (and  not  Babylon  or 
Persia),  becanse  it  was  thither  that  the  ten  tribes 
(Ephraim)  were  carried  away;  or  "  oat  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria"  may  be  looked  apon  as  a  stereotyped  ex- 
pression for  deliverance;  or,  again,  "Assyria"  may 
actoaUv  denote  Persia,  as  in  post-captivity  times  the 
king  01  Persia  in  Babylon  is  often  called  the  king  of 
Assyria  {ejr.,  Ezra  vL  22 ;  2  Sanrs  xxiii.  29 ;  Jadith 
i.  7,  ii.  1 ;  Herod.  L  178 — 188).  The  second  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  as  the  best,  in  view  of  the  figurative  re- 
ference to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  verse  11. 

Gilead  and  Lebanon  represent  the  old  terri- 
tory of  the  ten  tribes  on  the  other  side  and  on  this  side 
of  Jordan. 

(U)  He.— That  is,  God. 

The  sea  with  affliotion.— Better,  the  sea  fwhere 
is]  eviction,  or  straUness;  onless,  with  Ewaid,  we 
read  "sea  of  affliction."  On  the  constraction  in  tibe 
Hebrew,  see  my  Students  Commentary,  pp.  95,  44. 


(1—8)  Here,  as  in  chap.  ix.  1 — 8,  we  have  intimation 
of  an  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel  from  the  north, 
only,  whereas  in  the  former  esse  Philistia,  as  well  as 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  was  to  be  the  sufferer,  here  it  is 
"the  pride  of  Jordan  that  is  to  be  spoiled."    Some 
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have  considered  th^  first  three  verses  of  this  chapter  to 
be  a  distinct  prophecy  by  themselves.  To  this  snppo- 
sition  no  valia  objection  can  be  made.  Bat  the  tenns 
of  the  prophecy  are  so  vagae  that  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  with  an^  degree  of  satiBfaetion  to  what 
particalar  invasion  it  i^ers.  It  might  be  descriptive 
of  any  invasion  which  took  place  from  the  north, 
whether  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  or  BonuuL 
Others  take  uiese  verses  as  introdactorv  to  the  pro- 
phecy that  follows,  and  consider  them  to  be  descriptive 
either  of  a  storm  breaking  over  the  country  (oomp. 
Ps.  xxix.  and,  with  some,  Isa.  iu  10 — ^22)  from  the 
north,  or  else  of  some  terrible  visitation  which  would 
come  apon  the  land,  similar  to  the  invasions  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  days  of  old.  In  any  case,  these 
verses  nave  so  little  necessary  connection  with  what 
follows,  that  it  will  make  little  difference  to  oar  inter- 
pretation of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  which  of  the 
above  theories  we  adopt.  (Compare  for  similar  ex- 
pressions, Isa.  xxxvii.  24,  xiv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxv.  34-^36.) 

(4-17)  The  great  difficoltv  of  this  passsge,  which  is 
metaphorical  and  symbolical  throoghoat,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  hardly  any  cine  to  the  interpretation  is  given 
to  OS.  Thas  commentators  are  quite  onable  to  agree 
as  to  whether  the  shepherds  spoken  of  are  heathen  or 
native  rolers.  And  on  this  point  the  whole  nature  of 
the  interpretation  tarns.  Gaided  bv  the  langfoage  of 
verses  6  and  10,  we  condade  tiiat  the  snepherds  represent 
foreign  oppressors.  Oar  prophet  seems  to  have  had 
Etek.  xxxvii.  16 — ^22  in  his  mind  when  he,  probably 
in  a  vision,  performed  the  symbolical  acts  of  the  two 
shenherds ;  bat  he  had  also  Ezek.  xxxiv.  in  view.  In 
feeding  the  fiock,  he  actaally,  though,  no  doabt,  nncon- 
sdoasly,  represents  not  only  Qod,  who  Himself  would 
feed  the  flock  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  11, 12, 15. 16),  bat  also  that 
ideal  shepherd,  "  my  servant  David,*'  whom  He  would 
set  up  as  "  one  shepherd  over  them "  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23,  24).  At  the  same  time,  he  retains  his  old  imagery 
of  chap.  X.  3,  and  speaks  of  the  foreign  oppressors  as 
shepherds.  The  prophet's  historical  starting'-point 
seems  to  be  the  same  here  as  in  chaps,  ix.  and  x., 
though  his  gosl  is  more  distant. 

W  Of  the  slaughter — i.e.,  which  is  being  alao^h. 
tered.    (Comp.  verse  5.) 
(5)  And  hold  .  .  .  not  guilty.— Oomp.  Jer.  L  7. 
Own  is  a  gloss  of  the  English  vendon. 


Beauty  and  Bands, 
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Beauty  Cut  Asunder, 


poBsessors  slay  them,  and  hold  them- 
selves not  guilty:  and  they  that  sell 
them  say,  Blessed  he  the  Lobd  ;  for  I 
am  rich :  and  their  own  shepherds  pity 
them  not.  WFor  I  will  no  more  pity 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith  the 
Lobd  :  but,  lo,  I  will  ^deliver  the  men 
every  one  into  his  neighbour's  hand, 
and  into  the  hand  of  his  king :  and  they 
shall  smite  the  land,  and  out  of  their 
hand  I  will  not  deliver  them, 

<'^)  Andlwill  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter, 
^even  you,  0  poor  of  the  flock.  And  I 
took  unto  me  two  staves;  the  one  I 
called  Beauty,  and  the  other  I  called 
«Bands ;  and  I  fed  the  flock.  W  Three 
shepherds  also  I  cut  off  in  one  month ; 


1  Hcb..  mnkt  to  be 


S   Or.   verily   the 
poor. 

8  Or,  Biik40r%, 


4    Heh.,    too* 
mraileMA   for 
fktm. 


aJer.  I&.3. 


5Heb.,  o/hUM- 
tow.  or,  netgk- 
bowr. 


0  Or,  (k«  poor  of 
the  floeky  Ac, 
certainly  knew. 


7  Heb.,  7/  it  be 
good  in  ifowr 


b  Matt. »,  16. 


And  my  soul  ^lothed  them,  and  their 
soul  also  abhorred  me.  ^^^  Then  said  I, 
I  will  not  feed  you :  'that  that  dieth, 
let  it  die ;  and  that  that  is  to  be  cut  off, 
let  it  be  cut  off ;  and  let  the  rest  eat 
every  one  the  flesh  ^  of  another.  <i^)  And 
I  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it 
asunder,  that  I  might  break  my  cove- 
nant which  I  had  made  with  all  the 
people.  ^^^  And  it  was  broken  in  that 
day :  and  *  so  the  poor  of  the  flock  that 
waited  upon  me  knew  that  it  was  the 
word  of  the  Lobd. 

m  And  I  said  unto  them,  7  K  ye  think 
good,  give  me  my  price ;  and  if  not,  for- 
bear. So  they  *  weighed  for  my  price 
thirty  pieces  of    silver.      (^)  Aiid  the 


(6)  Of  the  land.— Better,  of  the  world. 

The  men. — ^Better,  mankind.  GU)d  would  ponish 
the  nations  for  their  cruelty  to  His  people  (comp.  chap. 
1.15).  He  would  cause  the  world  to  be  smitten  or 
broken  up  with  wars  and  civil  tumults. 

(7)  Will  feed.— Correctly, /e<2.  The  prophet,  acting 
as  God's  representatiye,  penorms  a  symboucal  action, 
figuring  thereby  GU)d's  treatment  of  His  people. 

Beauty. — Or,  rather,  favour. 

Bands. — Or,  as  in  margin,  hinders.  The  first  staff 
denotes  the  return  of  Goaa  favour  to  His  people ;  the 
second  (comn.  Ezek.  zzxvii.  Id — 22)  the  binding  to. 

g ether  of  Juoah  and  Ephraim  in  "  brotherhood,"  which 
ktter  took  place,  for  the  first  time  since  the  separation, 
on  the  return  from  Babylon.  When  He  took  Bis  flock 
into  f  sTOur  once  more,  "  He  made  with  them  a  covenant 
of  peace  ...  so  that  they  should  no  more  be  a  prey  to 
the  heathen."    (See  Ezek.  zxxiv.  25—28.) 

(8)  The  effect  of  the  prophet's  (t.e.,  God*s)  feeding 
the  flock  is  that  He  "  cut  oH  three  shepherds  in  one 
month."  As  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  (Ezek.  iv.  4—6 ; 
Dan.  ix.  24—47,  &c.),  the  space  of  time  mentioned  here 
seems  to  be  symbolical ;  and  taking  a  day  for  a  year, 
one  month  will  mean  about  thirty  years.  Some  take  *'  one 
month  "  to  mean  **  a  short  time."  This  interpretation 
will  also  agree  with  our  view  of  the  case.  Some,  a^ain, 
take  each  day  to  represent  seven  years— so  that  thirty 
days  would  be  two  hundred  and  ten  years — and  explain 
the  three  shepherds  as  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian, 
and  Macedonian  Empires,  which  lasted  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  from  the  captivity  to  Babylon  up  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Greats  But  no  mstance  can  be 
cited  in  which  a  prophetic  day  is  equivalent  to  seven 
years.  "The  three  shepherds ''^ may  be,  then  (according 
to  the  view  which  we  nave  adopted  with  resard  to  the 
expression  "  one  month  "),  the  byro- Grecian  idngs  (rc. 
172 — 141) — ^Antiochus  Epiphanes  (who  died  miserably 
in  Persia),  Antiochus  Eupator  (put  to  death  by  Deme- 
trius I.),  and  Demetrius  1.  (overthrown  by  Alexander 
Balus).  Aj9  specimens  of  attempts  to  nnd  for  the 
passage  an  historical  reference,  taking  the  expression 
"  one  month  "  literally,  the  following  may  be  cited : — 
Cyril  considers  that  Idngs,  priests,  and  prophets  are 
meant ;  and  Pusey,  **  prieste,  judges,  and  lawyers," 
who,  having  "  delivered  to  the  cross  the  Saviour,  were 
all  taken  away  in  one  month,  Nisan,  a.d.  33."  But 
the  rejection  of  the  good  shepherd  is  spoken  of  by  the 


prophet  as  posterior  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  shepherds, 
maurer  would  interpret  the  three  shepherds  of  Zecha- 
riah  (son  of  Jeroboam  11.),  his  murderer,  Shallum,who 
reigned  but  a  month,  and  of  a  third  wihnoum  utni/rper, 
whose  downfall  speedily  took  place.  But  Shallum  was 
certainly  murdered  by  Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  10 — 14), 
and  there  is  no  room  for  a  third  unknown  usurper. 
Hitziff  would  avoid  the  difficulty  by  rendering  "  1  re. 
moved  the  three  shepherds  which  were  in  one  month  " 
(in  support  of  which  construction  he  refers,  and  rightly » 
to  such  passages  as  Exod.  xxxiv.  31 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  17 ;  Ezek. 
javi.  20),  and  takes  them  to  be  the  kings  Zechariah, 
Shallum,  and  Menahem,  who  in  about  the  space  of  one 
month  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  the  difficulty 
is  really  not  so  obyiated.  Shallum  reiffned  actually  "  a 
month  of  days "  (2  Kinffs  xv.  13),  ana  ^e  events  re- 
ferred to  occupied  much  longer. 

Them.— The  sheep,  not  the  shepherds.  In  spite 
of  what  He  did  for  them,  they  abhorred  Him. 
Though,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  more  natural 
to  refer  the  pronoun  to  "the  shepherds,"  we  are 
precluded  from  so  doing  by  the  consideration  that 
the  fact  that  Grod  loathed  the  shepherds,  and  they  ab- 
horred  Him — shepherds  whom  He  had  cut  off  for  the 
good  of  His  flock — would  be  no  reason  for  His  refusing 
any  more  to  feed  the  flock  (verse  9);  whereas  the  flock's 
disrespard  of  all  His  loving-kindiiess  towards  them 
woula  afford  good  cause  for  His  so  doing. 

(»)  Comp.  Jer.  xv.  1,  2 ;  Isa.  ix.  20. 

(10)  The  people  rejected  Him ;  therefore  He  broke  His 
staff  "  Favour,  and  so  annulled  the  coyenant  He  had 
made  with  the  nations  in  behalf  of  His  pe^le.  This 
was  fulfilled  at  the  close  of  the  glorious  Maccabean 
period,  when  the  nation  became  corrupted,  and  as  a 
consequence  was  harassed  by  the  nations  on  every  side. 
TMs  verse  is  the  converse  of  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25—28. 

People.— Better,  nations.    (Comp.  chap.  xii.  6.) 

0^)  My  prioe. — The  shepherd  demanoiB  a  requital 
for  his  toil,  as  a  test  of  the  gratitude  of  the  sheep. 

And  if  not,  forbear.— Comp.  Ezek.  ilL  27,  &c. 
God  does  not  force  our  wHl,  whicn  is  free.  He  places 
life  and  death  before  us ;  by  His  grace  alone  we  can 
choose  Him,  but  we  can  refase  Hisffrace  and  Himself. 

Thirty  pieces  of  silver.— The  price  set  on  a 
foreign  elaye  (Exod.  xxi.  32). 

(IS)  This  verse  proves,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  the 
prophet,  in  his  action,  represents  the  Lord.' 
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The  Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver. 
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The  Word  of  the  LorcL 


LoBD  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  the 
'  potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prised 
at  of  them,  ^d  I  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the 
potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lobd.  ^^'^  Then 
I  cut  asunder  mine  other  staff,  even 
^  Bands,  that  I  might  break  the  brother- 
hood between  Judah  and  Israel. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  me.  Take 
unto  thee  yet  the  instruments  of  a 
foolish  shepherd.  (^^)  Tor,  lo,  I  will 
raise  up  a  shepherd  in  the  land,  which 
shall  not  visit  those  that  be  ^cut  off, 
neither  shall  seek  the  youn^  one,  nor 
heal  that  that  is  broken,  nor  ^f eed  that 


a  Matt.  27. 9i 


1  Or,  Binderi. 


t  Or,  hidden. 


8  Or,  bear. 


b  Jer.  A 1 ;  Bxek. 
SI.  S;  John  10. 

IX 


that  standeth  still :  but  he  shall  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  fat,  and  tear  their  claws  in 
pieces.  C^7)*Woe  to  the  idol  shepherd 
that  leaveth  the  flock !  the  sword  shaU 
be  upon  his  arm,  and  upon  his  right 
eye :  his  arm  shall  be  clean  dried  up, 
and  his  right  eye  shall  be  utterly  dark- 
ened. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— « The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  for  Israel,  saith 
the  Lobd,  which  stretcheth  forth  the 
heavens,  and  layeth  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  and  formeth  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him. 


Potter. — ^The  price  was  so  contemptible  that  it  is 
flnng  to  the  meanest  of  craftsmen.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  "  to  the  potter  with  it ! "  was  a  proTerbial 
expression,  nsed  of  throwing  away  anything  that  was 
utterly  worthless.  The  LaX.,  by  the  change  of  one 
letter,  read  for  "  jwtter,"  the  *•  treasnry." 

A  goodly  price  ...  of  them.— Better,  0, 
the  magrMeence  of  the  price  that  I  was  apprised  at  of 
them  I  That  is  to  say,  "  What  a  price ! "  ironically. 
The  prophet — ^in  imagination,  no  doubt — goes  into  the 
Temple,  and  there  before  Gbd  and  Israel,  in  the  place 
where  the  covenant  had  been  so  often  ratified  by  sacri. 
fice,  he  meets  "  a  potter "  (the  article  is  indefinite), 
and  there  flin^  to  mm  the  "  goodly  price,"  and  so  pro. 
nonnces  the  divorce  between  God  and  the  congregation 
of  Israel.  The  prophet)  in  his  symbolical  act,  repre- 
sented  God  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  5),  but  at  the  same  time  he 
might  well  (or  must)  have  represented  God's  vice^rent, 
<<  my  servant  David,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  IM&ssiah. 
(See  Notes  on  chaps.  iiL  8,  vi.  12, 13.)  Thus,  though 
this  prophecy  received,  no  doubt,  numerous  fulfilments 
in  the  oft-recurring  ingratitude  of  Israel,  yet  we  can 
well,  with  St.  Matthew,  see  its  most  remarkable  and 
complete  fulfilment  in  Him  who  was  in  every  sense 
"  the  Good  Shepherd,"  and  in  whose  rejection  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  chosen  nation  culminated.  The  cita- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  is  a  free  paraphrase  of 
the  original,  made,  probably,  from  memory,  and  agrees 
inallthenudnpointswiththeoriginaL  The  introduction 
of  the  word  **  neld"  (Matt,  zxvii.  10)  was  made,  probably 
inadvertently,  by  an  unconscious  act  of  a  mind  whicn 
wished  to  find  an  exceUent  paraUel  between  the 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment;  out  the  price,  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  mere 
coincidence.  May  not  the  "chief  priests"  have  viciously 
TOoposed  to  Judas  this  price  of  a  slave  (the  same  that 
Hosea  paid  for  the  adulterous  woman,  half  in  money, 
and  half  in  kind,  chap.  ii.  1,  2)  P  and  may  not  the 
wretched  Judas  have  maliciously  accepted  this  very 
sum  from  the  same  motives  which  the  prophet  sup- 
poses  to  have  actuated  the  people  to  whom  he  prophe- 
sies P  Such  a  f ulfihnent  would  be  a  fulfilment  mdeed ; 
while  a  mere  chance  coincidence  between  the  sum  men- 
tioned in  one  case  and  that  mentioned  in  another, 
apart  from  any  agreement  in  the  latter  with  the  spirit 
m.  the  former,  would,  in  our  estimation,  amount  to  no 
fulfilment  at  all. 

(u)  That  I  might  break  the  brotherhood.— 
This  was  the  result  of  their  rejection  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  of  their  consequent  rejection  by 
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It  began  with  the  civil  discords  which  followed  the 
victorious  days  of  the  Maccabees,  and  reached  its  worst 
in  the  horrible  scenes  which  took  pla(»  during  the  sic^pe 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

(15)  Instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd.— It  is 
needless  to  inquire  in  what  respects,  if  any,  these 
instruments  differed  from  those  of  a  wise  shepherd. 
The  words  merely  imply  that  the  prophet,  having  repre- 
sented the  one  character,  should  now  personate  the  other. 

Foolish  is  almost  equivalent  to  "  wicked  "  in  Bible 
language,  whether  this  word  be  nsed,  or  that  of  Fs. 
liii.2. 

(16)  «phe  yoimg  one.— Better,  the  scattered.  The 
foolish  shepherd  we  understand  to  mean  all  the  mis- 
ralers  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the 

glories  of  the  Maccabean  period  to  the  day  when  they 
lemselves  declared  "  We  have  no  king  out  Csosar.'* 
With  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  comp.  Dan.  vii.  7, 19, 
23,  and  contrast  it  with  Ezek.  xxxiv.  16. 

(17)  Idol  shepherd.— Better,  useless  shepherd. 
Though  the  wicked  useless  shepherd  is  allowed  for  a 
time  to  ill-treat  and  neglect  the  flock,  in  the  end  the 
judgment  of  Gk)d  will  ful  upon  him.  (Comp.  Dan.  vii. 
26 ;  and  for  the  date  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  see 
Introduction  to  that  book.)  Ewald  has  maintained 
that  the  passage  chap.  xiii.  7 — ^9  is  out  of  place  where 
it  now  stands,  and  tnat  it  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  There  is  apparently  some 
truth  in  this  supposition.  In  particular,  the  expression 
"Awake,  O  swora,  against  my  shepherd''  (chap.  xiii.  7) 
seems  to  follow  naturally  aiter  chap.  xi.  17.  The  ex- 
pression "  my  fellow  "  (chap.  xiii.  7)  would  certainly 
De  rather  a  s^ng  one  to  be  used  of  a  "  foolish  shep- 
herd ; "  but  still,  all  shepherds  of  the  people,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  looked  upon  as  God's  ministerB  and 
representatives,  so  that  we  cannot  regard  the  use  of 
this  expression  as  fatal  to  Ewald's  theory.  The  reader 
is  recommended  to  turn  to  chap.  xiii.  7 — 9  (and  Notes), 
and  to  read  that  passage  in  close  connection  with  chap, 
xi.  15 — 17,  and  to  judge  for  himself. 

XII. 
(1—0)  The  opening  of  this  chapter  is  mmilar  to  that 
of  chap,  ix.,  and  maw  the  begmning  of  the  second  half 
of  these  latter  prophecies.  This  prophecy,  as  far  as 
verse  9,  seems  to  recur  to  the  same  events  as  were  fore- 
told in  chaps,  ix.,  x. :  viz.,  the  successful  contests  of  the 
Maccabean  period. 

(1)  Israel.-<)omp.  MaL    i.  5,  Ac.,  and  ''all  the 


The  Enemies  qfJeruaalem 
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to  be  Punished^ 


<^>  Behold,  I  will  make  Jerasalem  a 
cup  of  ^trembling  unto  all  the  ^ople 
roTind  about,  ^  when  they  shall  be  in  tibe 
siege  both  against  Judah  and  against 
Jerusalenu 

<'>  And  in  that  day  will  I  make  Jeru- 
salem a  burdensome  stone  for  all  people : 
all  that  burden  themselves  with  it  shall 
be  cut  in  pieces,  though  all  the  i>eople 
of  the  earth  be  gathered  tc^ether 
against  it. 

<^)  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lobd,  I  will 
smite  every  horse  with  astonishment, 
and  his  rider  with  madness :  and  I  will 
open  mine  eves  upon  the  house  of  Judah, 
and  will  smite  evey  horse  of  the  people 
with  blindness,  w  And  the  governors 
of  Judah  shall  say  in  their  h^rt,  '  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  shall  he  my 
strength  in  the  Lobd  of  hosts  their 
God. 

(^)In  that  day  will  I  make  the  go- 
vernors of  JudaJhi  like  an  hearth  of  fire 


1  Or,  BhcmlbtT,  or, 
IKiwoa. 


2  Or,  tmi  alBo 
agabut  Judah 
Bballhebewi^idh 
ahaU  be  <f»  tiege 
nomnat  Jenuor 
lam. 


8  Or.  There  Is 
Ktrtngth   to   vu 
KDAtoUuiiUuM- 
tanti,Ae, 


4  0r.a[tf«eL 


5  HebL./aXteii. 


among  the  wood,  and  like  a  torch  of  fire 
in  a  sheaf;  and  they  shall  devour  all 
the  people  round  about,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left :  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  again  in  her  0¥m 
place,  even  in  Jerusalem.  ^)  The  Lobd 
also  shall  save  the  tents  of  Judah  first, 
that  the  glory  of  the  house  of  David  and 
the  glory  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem do  not  magnify  themselves  against 
Judah. 

^)  Li  that  day  shall  the  Lobd  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  and  he 
that  is  ^^feeble  among  them  at  that  day 
shall  be  as  David;  and  the  house  of 
David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lobd  before  them.  <*)  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  I  will 
seek  to  destroy  aU  the  nations  that  come 
against  Jerusalem. 

<^^>  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house 
of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of 


tribes  of  Israel "  (Zech.  ix.  1).  Elsewhere,  in  Zech.  ix. 
— xi.  (except  in  chap.  xi.  14),  the  terms  used  are 
Ephraim  (chaps,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7)  and  Joscrph  (chap.  x. 
6),  as  well  as  Judah  (chaps,  ix.  8,  13,  x.  o,  6 ;  oomp. 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  15—28).  These  and  similar  terms  were 
interchangeable  after  the  captiyity,  and  refer,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews  in  general. 
With  this  Terse  comp.  Isa.  xlii.  5 ;  Amos  iv.  13. 

(2)  The  first  part  of  this  verse  seems  to  imply  that 
all  who  should  attack  Jerusalem  would  do  so  to  their 
injury.  The  second  part  should-perhaps  be  translated. 
And  dUo  over  Judah  shdU  be  (the  trembling,  or  reeling) 
in  the  siege  against  Jerusalem :  i.e,,  Judah  should  suffer 
as  well  as  Jerusalem,  though,  as  is  promised  before  and 
after,  they  should  both  come  out  Tictorious.  This 
rendering  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  The  rendering 
of  the  E.  V .  cannot  be  supported ;  while  that  of  the  mar- 
gin  requires  too  much  to  be  supplied.  Some  would  refer 
back  to  the  opening  words  of  the  chapter,  and  render : 
"  and  also  concerning  Judah  (is  this  burden  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord)."  The  explanation  of  Ewald,  "  And  also 
upon  Judah  shall  it  be  [incumbent  to  be  occupied]  in 
tne  siege  against  Jerusalem,"  is  grammatically  correct, 
as  he  shows  from  the  expression  (1  Ghron.  ix.  SS)  *'  upon 
them  ||it  was  incumbent  to  be  occupied]  in  the  work." 
And,  if  we  could  understand  by  it  that  Judah  was  to 
be  co-operating  toUh  (not  against)  Jerusalem  in  the 
siege  (see  yerse  5),  this  translation  wonld  have  much  to 
recommend  it. 

(3)  A  bnrdenBome  stone.— In  lifting  which  the 
builders  might  lacerate  themselves :  meaning  that  those 
who  should  endeaTour  to  build  Jerusalem  into  the 
fabric  of  their  own  dominion  should  injure  themselves 
in  the  attempt.  But  some  (as  Jerome)  suppose  the 
figure  to  be  borrowed  from  some  such  athletic  sport 
as  "lifting  the  weight;"  while  others  take  the  ex- 
pression in  a  more  general  sense,  as  referring  merely 
to  a  weight  which  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

W  Horse — vis.,  of  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Deut. 
xxviii,  28  with  chap.  xxx.  7.) 
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Open  mine  eyes.— €omp.  1  Kings  viii.  29. 

(5)  For  shall  be,  read  are.  The  strength  of  the 
fortress  of  Jerusalem  should  be  the  saving  of  Judah, 
but  that  strength  would  depend  on  the  protection  of 
"  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  their  God." 

W  Comp.  Obad.,  verse  18. 

People. — ^Better,  nations.    (Comp.  chap.  xi.  10.) 

(7)  S^Bt« — There  is  another  readmg,  supported  by 
the  TiTTT,  and  a  few  MSS.,  as  in  former  ivmes.^  This 
variant  does  not  materiaUv  alter  the  sense,  for  in  any 
case  the  deliverance  of  Judah  is  made  to  take  preced- 
ence (in  importance,  if  not  in  time)  of  that  ox  Jeru- 
salem. "  Judah"  seems  here  to  denote  the  rest  of  the 
people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  David.  The 
Maccabees  were  deliverers  raised  np  from  the  people— 
viz.,  Levi  (see  Mace.  ii.  1) — ^not  from  the  roval  nouse. 

(8)  In  that  day  an  almost  supernatural  power  will 
be  given  to  Jerusalem  through  God's  favour,  so  that 
the  weakest  (comp.  Ps.  cv.  ^7)  inhabitant  will  be  a 
hero  like  David  (see  1  Sam.  viii.  18),  and  the  house  of 
David  will  be  "as  God,"  or  rather,  as  stmematwral 
beings,  even  "  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  before  them." 
(Comp.  Exod.  xxiiL  20,  e?  seq.;  Josh.  v.  13,  et  sea.)  The 
first  part  of  this  promise  was  signally  fulfilled  in  the 
fact  that  the  aged  Mattathias  was  the  initiator  of  that 
glorious  struggle  for  liber^,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  on  by  ms  sons  (the  Maccabees). 

W  Seek.— This  word  is  only  twice  used  of  God, 
here  and  in  Exod.  iv.  24,  where  "  He  sought  to  slay 
Moses  " :  i.e.,  He  expressed  His  determination  to  do  so, 
but  for  certidn  reasons  did  not  carry  it  out.  So  in 
this  case  He  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the  nations : 
that  is,  have  given  the  Jews  complete  victory  over 
them,  but  for  Israers  sin.  (Comp.  the  case  of  the 
Canaanites,  Josh,  xxiii.  5, 12, 13.) 

(10— U)  These  are  verses  of  almost  unprecedented 
difficulty.  If  the  words  "and  they  shall  look  on  me 
whom   they  pierced  "  stood  alone,  mey  might  possibly 
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supplications :  and  they  shall  'look  upon 
me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  ior  him,  as  one  moumeth 
for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitter- 
ness for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness 
for  hds  firstborn. 

(11)  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  great 
^mourning  in  Jerusalem,  '^as  the  mourn- 
ing of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon.  <i^)  And  the  land  shall 
mourn,  ^ every  family  apart;  the  family 
of  the  house  of  David  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of 
Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives  apart; 
(18)  the  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart, 
and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of 
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Shimei  apart,  and  their  wives  apart; 
(i^)all  the  families  that  remain,  eveiy 
family  apiaxt,  and  their  wives  apart. 

CHAPTER  XnL— (1)  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the 
house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  ^undean- 
ness. 

(^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hoste,  that  I  will 
^cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols  out  of 
the  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be 
remembe^red :  and  also  I  will  cause  the 
prophets  and  the  unclean  spirit  to  pass 
out  of  the  land.     (^>  And  it  shall  come 


be  t&ken  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  denoting  that  they 
shall  look  to  the  Lord  whom  they  had  so  grievonsly 
contemned  (see  Notes  on  John  xix.  37).  Such  is  Ihe 
view  of  the  passage  taken  bv  Calvin,  Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenins,  &c.,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX. ;  but  this 
figurative  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be  supported  by 
usage;  it  always  means  '*to  thrust  throuKh"  (see 
my  Hebrew  Student's  Convmentaru  on  ^hariah, 
pp.  Ill,  112).  Moreover,  the  words  which  fdlow, 
*'and  they  shall  mourn  for  him/'  can  only  mean, 
according  to  the  said  interpretation,  that  they  shall 
mourn  over  the  slain  Jehovah — a  notion  grotesque, 
if  not  blasphemous.  We  might,  indeed,  get  somemiat 
over  this  difficulty  by  rendering  the  words  and  they 
shall  mowm  over  it — viz.,  the  matter;  but  such  an  ex. 
planation  would  be  forced,  and  greatlv  destroy  ^e 
effect  of  the  following  words,  "  as  for  his  only  son  and 
for  his  firstborn."  Neither  can  we,  reading  on  Him 
for  "on  me,"  understand  the  words  "and  they  shall 
look  on  him  whom  they  pierced  "  as  referring  to  some 
unknown  martyr,  or  to  the  Messiah  direcuy,  since 
such  a  reference  would  be  so  abrupt  as  to  have  pre- 
sented no  meaning  to  the  prophet's  original  hearers. 
We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  propound  a  tiieory, 
which  we  believe  to  be  new,  and  wmch  will  obviate 
most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  passage.  We  consider 
these  verses  to  be  mis]^laced,  ana  propose  to  place  them 
after  chap.  xiii.  3,  and  will  comment  fcurther  on  them  there* 

(11)  Hadadrimmon,  says  Jerome,  "is a  dty  near 
Jezreel,  now  called  Maximianopolis,  in  the  field  of 
Mageddon,  where  the  ^ood  king  Josiah  was  (mortally) 
wounded  in  battle  with  Phanoh-necho."  (Comp.  2 
Ghron.  xxxv.  22 — ^25).  Assyriolog^ts  seem  to  m  of 
opinion  that  the  name  should  be  pronounced  Hadar- 
Sa/mman, 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  post-exilic 
origin  of  this  prophecy  that  the  expression  "as  the 
mourning  of  HadiuLrtmmon  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
don "  t«  a  note  of  time,  which  should  fix  the  date  of  this 
prophecy  to  a  time  shortly  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 
We  reply  that  this  mourning  over  Josiah  was  a  typical 
instance,  and  became  "  an  ormnance  for  Israel "  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  25),  and  so  was  naturally  cited  with  reference  to  a 
similar  occasion.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  was,  in  the  prophet  s  time, 
known  by  an  Assyrian  name  seems  to  us  a  proof,  in 
itself  almost  conclusive,  that  the  date  of  tnis  pro- 
phecy is  post-exilian. 


(12)  Nathan.— Not  the  prophet,  but  the  son  ol 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  14). 

(13)  Shimei.— Not  the  Benjamite  tribe  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
5),  but  of  the  family  of  Gershon,  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iiL 
17).  Thus,  of  the  two  tribes,  he  mentiooB  one  leading 
family  and  one  subordinate  branch,  and  then  (vene  1) 
embraces  all  together,  and  mentions  even  "their  wives 
apart,"  to  show  how  general,  and  yet  particular,  the 
mourning  should  be. 
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(1—3)  Some  critics  consider  that  chaps.  xiL,  xiii.  1—6, 
and  xiv.  were  composed  in  the  time  of  Jehaiakim  (ctr. 
600),  or  thai  chap.  xiv.  was  written  a  little  later,  whan 
the  confidence  of  victory  expressed  in  the  earlier  chapters 
was  considerably  lessened  on  accourd  of  the  more 
threatening  position  of  political  affairs.  To  this  we 
can  only  reply  that,  if  so,  the  prophet  was  a  false 
prophet,  and  proclaimed  "Peace,  peace,  when  there  was 
no  peace;"  and  we,  at  least,  are  not  inclined  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  making  each  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  author  of  these  chapters.  We 
suggest  that  these  verses  should  be  placed  between 
chap.  xii.  9  and  10. 

0)  The  meaning  of  this  verse  seems  to  be  that  the 
people  would  keep  the  law  with  more  heartfelt  earnest- 
ness, and  consequently'^  acceptably.  There  seems  to  be 
a  reference  to  Nmn.  viii.  7,  xix.  9,  et  seq. 

(8)  TTnolean  spirit.  —This  is  the  only  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  we  find  the  expression 
*'  unclean  spirit,"  which  is  of  such  frequent  ocenrrence 
in  the  New.    (See  on  chap.  x.  2.) 

(3)  The  reaction  from  superstition  would  be  scep- 
ticism. The  people  would  no  longer  believe  in  pro- 
pheov  at  all,  and  the  very  parents  of  a  prophet  would 
slay  him  as  an  impostor,  even  though  not  legally  con- 
victed of  falsehood  (Dent,  xviii.  19 — 22). 

But  Gk>d  would  have  pity  of  their  "zeal  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,"  and  "pour  out  ...  the 
Spirit  ...  so  that  they  should  look  on  Him  whom 
they  pierced,"  &c.  The  word  "  pierced  "  is  the  same 
as  is  better  rendered  in  chap.  xiiL  3  by  **  thrust 
through/'  The  Hebrew  has  "  shall  look  upon  me,"  but 
by  the  addition  of  the  small  letter,  it  would  mean 
**  upon  him,"  wluch  suits  better  the  sucoeedinfi^  clauses, 
and  has  the  support  of  AquUa,  TheodoHan^  and 
8ym/machtu,  and  is  defended  by  Kennioott,  Ewald, 
Geiger,  Bunsen,  &c.  (and  is  so  quoted  in  John  xix. 
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to  paiSS,  that  when  any  shall  yet  pro- 
phesy, tiien  his  father  and  his  mother 
that  begat  him  shall  say  nntohim.  Thou 
shalt  not  live ;  for  thou  speakest  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  Lobd  :  and  his  father 
and  his  mother  that  begat  him  shall 
thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth. 
^^>  And  it  shaU  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed 
every  one  of  nis  vision,  when  he  hath 
prophesied;  neither  shall  they  wear  ^a 
rough  garment^to  deceive :  <^)  but  he  shall 
say,  I  am  no  prophet,  I  am  an  husband- 


IHeh^a  garnuTit 
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man ;  for  man  taught  me  to  keep  cattle 
from  my  youth.  ^^)  And  one  shall  say  unto 
him.  What  a/re  these  wounds  in  thine 
hands?  Then  he  shall  answer.  Those  with 
which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my 
friends. 

^)  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  shep- 
herd, and  against  the  man  that  is  my 
fellow,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts  :  *  smite 
the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered:  and  I  will  turn  mine  hand 
upon  the  little  ones.  (^  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  in  all  the  land,  saith 


87).  We,  accordingly,  adopt  thia  re^deriIlg.  If  our 
conjecture  concerning  the  original  poaition  of  chap, 
zii.  10  in  the  text  be  correct,  the  whole  passage  w^ 
ran  as  follows  (chap.  x.  iii.  1) :  "  In  that  day  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened,  for  the  house  of  David  and  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  [removal  of]  sin  and  of 
nncleanness.— (2)  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  ('tis  the 
utterance  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts)  I  will  cut  off  the  names 
of  the  idols  from  the  land,  and  they  shall  not  be  re- 
membered any  more ;  and  the  [false]  prophets  ani  the 
unclean  spirit  will  I  cause  to  pass  away  from  the  land. 
(3)  And  it  shall  be,  when  a  man  shall  prophesy,  then 
they  shall  say  to  him,  his  father  and  his  mother,  tiiey 
that  bare  him,  **  Thou  shalt  not  live,  because  thou  hast 
spoken  lies  in  the  name  of  Jehovah; "  and  Viey  shaU 
thrust  him  through,  his  father  and  his  mother,  they 
that  bare  him,  on  account  of  his  prophesying.  (Chap, 
xii.  10)  Then  will  I  jfoxa  out  upon  the  liouse  of  David, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication,  and  they  shM  look  on  him, 
even  him  whom  they  thrust  through,  and  they  shall 
mourn  over  him,  as  the  mourning  for  an  only  son,  and 
they  shall  make  bitter  mourning  over  him,  as  one 
mourneth  bitterly  for  a  firstborn.  In  that  day  .  .  . 
(14)    .    .    .    and  their  wives  apart." 

When  scepticism  should  have  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  parents  would  without  hesitation  slay  their  son 
if  he  should  pretend  to  prophetic  powers,  then  God 
would  smite  the  people  with  prickings  of  the  heart, 
and  they  would  look  on  such  a  case  with  the  utmost 
remorse,  and  make  great  lamentation  for  the  victim. 
As  with  chap.  xL  12  (see  Notes),  so  this  prophecy 
must  not  be  regarded  as  being  fulfilled  in  one  single 
event  onlj.  But,  certainlv,  in  the  case  of  Christ  it 
received  its  most  signal  fulfilment.  There  was  One, 
professing  more  than  prophetic  powers,  rejected  by 
His  people,  and  especiallv  by  Ilis  own  relatives — 
slain,  thrust  through,  and  then  deeply  lamented  (Luke 
xxiii.48;  Acte  ii.  37— 41). 

W  Now  he  reverts  to  those  who  are  reaUy  false 
prophets. 

(5)  Taught  .  .  .  cattle.— Better,  acquired,  or 
bought  me.  He  pretends  to  be  a  purchased  slave, 
kept  hard  at  work,  and  therefore  as  having  no  time  for 
professing  inspiration.  His  meaning  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Amos.  vii.  14. 

W  In. — ^Better,  between — i.e.,  on  the  hands  and  up 
the  arms.  His  interrogator  accuses  him  of  having  cut 
himself  in  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings  xviii.  28).  The 
meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  depends  on  the 
interpretation  put  on  ** my  friends,"  or  "my  lovers." 
Some  suppose  these  to  be  his  false  gods,  and  that  he 


confesses  with  shame  that  he  had  so  cut  himself  in 
idolatrous  worship ;  but  the  passive  verb  is  against  this 
explanation.  Others,  better,  suppose  him  to  reply 
that  they  are  the  stripes  he  has  received  in  lovmg 
chastisement  in  the  house  of  his  parents  or  relatives. 
In  spj  case,  he  is  anxious  to  disavow  anv  pretence  to 
prophecy. — Throughout  these  passages  "  tnat  day  "  ex. 
tenas  over  a  considerable  period,  the  limits  of  which 
are  hidden  even  from  the  prophet  himself. 

(7—0)  It  has  been  objected  that  **Them,en!tionof  the 
'  house  of  David'  (chape,  xii.  7,  xiii.  1)  is  inconsistent 
vyith  the  supposition  of  the  authorship  of  Zechariah," 
The  answer  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  the  house  of  David 
had  not  ceased  with  ilie  captivity;  on  the  contrary, 
Zerubbabel  was  its  representative  on  the  return. 
There  is,  too  (not  to  mention  cases  more  generally 
known),  a  family  living  to  this  day  at  Aleppo,  the 
members  of  which,  on  account  of  its  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  ''house  of  David,"  are,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Qen.  xlix.  10,  always  allowed  to  take 
Srecedence  of  all  others  in  exercising  the  functions  of 
ayydnim,  "  judges  " ;  the  famous  Abarbanel  also  laid 
claim  to  be  a  descendant  of  David.  Moreover,  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  prophet  in  chap.  xiL  7,  that 
the  glory  of  the  house  of  David,  and  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  should  not  magnify  itself  over 
Judah,  is  one  which  could  never  have  entered  into  the 
conceptions  of  a  prophet  writing  before  the  exile. 

(7)  My  shepherd. — ^Unless  we  are  to  consider  that 
these  verses  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  end  of 
chap.  xi.  (see  Notes  there),  we  must  take  this  expression 
as  a  title  of  honour. 

Fellow. — ^This  word,  except  here,  occurs  only  in 
Leviticus.  It  means  either  neighbour,  fellow,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  neighbourly  relationship,  fellowship. 
Perhaps  the  "foolish  shepherd"  (chap.  xL  15)  could 
luurdly  be  called  by  the  Lord  '*  the  num  of  my  fellowship." 
If  so,  this  argument  is  conclusive  for  the  retention  of 
this  passage  m  its  present  position.  Other  arguments 
in  the  same  direction  are  that  the  mention  of  the  "  third 
part "  (verse  8)  is  very  similar  to  the  mention  of  '*  half 
of  ihe  city"  (chap.  xiv.  2),  and  that  the  use  of  hddretx 
in  the  sense  of  "  the  land "  (verse  8)  is  parallel  with 
chap.  xiv.  9,  rather  than  with  chap,  xi  6 ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  as  far  as  the  word  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  in  all  these  passages  mean  "  the  land," 
or  in  all  "the  earth."  It  is  only  possible  to  decide 
on  its  meaning  according  to  one's  own  view  of  the  con- 
text. 

Wicked  men  are  the  Lord's  sword  (Fs.  xvii.  13) ; 
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the  LoBD,  two  parts  therein  shall  be  cut 
off  amd  die ;  but  the  third  shall  be  left 
thereia.  ^*>  And  I  will  bring  the  third 
part  through  the  fire,  and  will  "refine 
them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried:  they  shall  caU 


alPet.l.ab* 


through  them  was  to  be  executed  His  determinate 
counsel  (Acts  ii.  23).  The  smiting  of  the  shepherd 
was  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  floec.  The  shepherd, 
then,  must  be  understood  to  be  He  whom  they  are  be- 
fore represented  as  having  insulted  and  rejected  (chap. 
xi.  12).  Fart  of  this  Terse  is  quoted  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,  zxvi  31). 

I  will  turn  mine  hand— m.,  in  merciful  chas- 
tisement.   (Gomp.  Isa.  i.  25.) 

The  little  ones.— The  word  occurs  only  here  in 
this  form.  It  means  perhaps  the  humble  and  patieut, 
and  so  denotes  those  who  are  called  afterwards  "  the 
third  part "  (verse  9). 

(8)  The  land.— viz.,  of  Israel.  (Oomp.  chap.  xiv.  9.) 

(0)  The  third  part.— -Amidst  all  the  calamities 
which  should  overtake  the  land,  a  remnant  should  be 
saved  and  purified.  In  the  light  of  the  Gospel  we  may 
(if  we  retam  them  in  their  present  context)  understand 
these  words  as  fulfilled  in  those  who  embraced  Ghris- 
tianily;  but  the  prophet,  from  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point,  speaks  vaguely,  and  after  the  analogy  of 
the  past  captivity  (Isa.  vi.  13). 

XIV. 
Thb  Day  of  the  Lobd. 
The  eleventh  book  of  the  minor  prophets  is  acknow- 
ledged on  idl  sides  to  be  the  most  dimcult  of  all  the 
prophets.  Jews  (Talmudists,  cabbalists,  and  literalists) 
ana  Christians  (fathers,  orthodox  divines,  and  ration- 
alists) are  all  loud  in  their  complaints  with  regard  to 
the  difficulties  of  interpreting  tnis  book.  But,  difficult 
as  are  all  the  preceding  chapters,  this  chapter  surpasses 
them  all  in  obscurity.  It  is  a  chapter  wnich  seems  to 
defy  all  historical  explanation.  We  show  in  our  Notes 
that  the  mention  oi  "  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  kin^  of  Judah,"  gives  no  secure  trace  of  the 
date  of  the  dehvery  of  this  prophecy;  and  before  proceed- 
ing, we  rc\Aj  observe  that  Ewald's  idea,  that  verse  14 
indicates  that  Judah  is  to  take  up  arms  against  Jeru- 
salem, is  entirely  erroneous.  We  may  also  dismiss  as 
hardly  worthy  of  notice  literal  interpretations  of  verses 
4,  8, 16,  &C.  But  even  when  we  have  dismissed  these 
preliminary  difficulties,  which  come  upon  us  from 
without,  we  have  done  but  little  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
lucid  interpretation  of  this  chapter.  (1)  If  we  suppose 
the  writer  to  have  prophesied  hefore  tiie  captivity  of 
Judah,  we  are  met  by  the  following  difficulties.  Other 
prophets,  who  utterea  their  oracles  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  always — ^while,  with 
our  prophet,  they  foretold  the  salvation  of  a  part  of 
the  nation  (see  verse  2) — spoke  clearly  of  a  deportation 
of  the  people,  and  a  subsequent  return,  but  of  neither 
of  these  does  our  prophet  say  anything.  He  says 
nothing  of  deportation,  and  verses  10  and  11  are  the 
only  ones  that  could,  even  by  an  immense  stretch  of 
imagination,  be  interpreted  to  refer  to  a  return  from 
captivity.  Nor,  again,  can  verses  8,  9  be  fairly  inter- 
preted of  the  state  of  tlungs  at  any  period  of  Jewish 
history,  either  before  the  captivity  or  after  the  return. 
Witness  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi 
to    the  contrary.     (2)    If  we,   on   the  other  hand, 


on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them :  I 
will  say,  It  is  my  people  :  and  they  shall 
say,  The  Lobd  is  my  Grod. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— W  Behold,  the  day 
of  the  Lobd  cometh,  and  thy  spoil  shall 


suppose  the  prophet  to  be  speaking  of  some  catas- 
troj^es  which  were  to  take  place  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  to  what  historical  events  could  he 
have  referred?    An  extract  from  Josephus,  given  in 
our  Note  on  verse  2,  shows  that  if  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  the  subject  of  his  prophecy, 
he  was  woefully  deceived  in  his  antidpations.    But  we 
cannot,  from  a  ^priori  considerations,  suppose  that  he 
did  literally  refer  to  so  distant  an  event.    For  though 
we  hold  that  a  prophet  might  foretell  distant  events, 
when  there  were  ahready  indications  on  the  political 
horizon  ol  coming  storms — so  that  Zechariah,  in  his 
latter  days,  might  well  have  foretold  the  victories  of 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Greeks — and  though  a  prophet 
might,  through  beiuff  imbued  with  the  tracutions  of  his 
oraer,  foretdl,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  event, 
circumstances  in  connection  with  the  advent   of  the 
Messiah,  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  prophet  could,  when 
the  Qreeks  were  only  just  becoming  of  importance  in 
the  East,  foresee,  and  in  any  way  consciously  foretell, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomana,     Com- 
pelled, then,  by  the  lack  of  any  historical  fulfilment, 
and  ffuided  by  the  highly  fi^pirative  langua^  of  the 
whole  chapter,  we  decide  to  mtmiret  it  entirel;^  in  a 
figurative  and  Messianic  sense,  llie  prophet,  amid  the 
corruptions  of  his  age,  perceives  tluit  it  is  only  by 
passing  through   the  furnace  of   affliction    that  his 
nation  can    become   sufficiently    purified    to    be   fit 
recipients  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  the  whole 
prophetic  school,  in  one  stream  of  unbroken  continuity, 
naa  foretold  should  be  the  portion  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah.    He  foresaw  the  glorious  Messianic 
**  day  " — ^he  rejoiced  to  see  that  day ;  "  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad."    But  what  he  sees,  he   sees   from  the   Old 
Testament  point  of  view.    The  greatest  affliction  that 
had  as  yet  visited  the  nation  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (comp.  Josephus,  Bel, 
Jud.  x),  and  accordingly,  after  the  analogy  of  this 
catastrophe,  the  prophet  draws  the  picture    of    the 
troubles  which   should   precede   the   advent  of   the 
Messiah.    It  is  true  that  there  is  here  no  definite 
reference  to  the   Messiah,  the  spirit  in  which  this 
chapter  is  conceived  being  that  of  the  Psalms  of  the 
TheophMiy    (xcvi. — ^zcix.).     Gbd  is   here,    as    there, 
to  appear  in  person  to  fight  the  battles  of  His  people. 
But  none  the  less,  on  that  account,  are  those  Psalms 
and  this  prophecy  Messianic.     The  two  ideas,  viz., 
that  of  the  reign  of  Qod.  Himself,  and  that  of  the 
reign  of  ffis  anointed,  run  in  parallel,  and  sometimes 
even  in  conver^g  lines,  but  they  never  actually  meet 
in  the  Old  Testament.    It  remained  for  the  Gk)epel 
revelation  to  show  how  the  reiffn  of  Jehovah  and 
that  of  the  ideal  David  were  to  be  combined  in  one 
Person.    The  prophet,  in  this  chapter,  by  faith  and 
inspiration,  foresees,  with  no  deeree  of  uncertainty, 
that  the  day  vyiU  come  when  Jenovah  shall  be  One, 
and  His  name  One ;  but  the  manner  was  not  revealed 
until  "  these  last  days  "  to  the  Christian  Church,  while 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  and  the  full 
consummation  of  that  day,  will  not  take  place  until 
(1  Cor  XV.  28)  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  and  (Rev.  xL 
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be  Destroyed. 


l)e  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee.  W  For 
I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jeru- 
salem to  battle ;  and  the  dtj  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  houses  rifled,  and  the 
women  ravished ;  and  half  of  the  city 
shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  and  the 
residue  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut 
o£E  from  the  city.  <8>  Then  shall  the 
LoBD  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those 
nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day 
of  battie.  ^^)And  his  feet  shall  stand 
in  that  day  upon  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east, 
and  the  mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in 
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the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and 
toward  the  west,  a/nd  there  shall  be  a 
very  great  valley;  and  half  of  the 
mountain  shall  remove  toward  the  north, 
and  half  of  it  toward  the  south.  ^^>  And 
ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley  of  ^the  moun- 
tains ;  'for  the  valley  of  the  mountains 
shall  reach  unto  Azal:  yea,  ye  shall 
flee,  like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the 
"earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king 
of  Judah :  and  the  Lobd  my  God  shaU 
come,  and  all  the  saints  with  thee. 

W  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  'clear, 


15)  the  kusKdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ 

(1)  The  day  of  the  Lord  cometh.— Better,  A 
day  eomethfor  the  Lard — ^viis.,  on  which  He  will  signally 
muiifest  His  glory.  (Gomp.  Ps.  ii  12,  &e.)  The 
second  half  of  the  verse  gives  with,  as  it  were,  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  most  vivid  description  of  the 
first  feature  of  this  "  day,"  viz.,  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem. 

(2)  This  verse  is  but  a  further  description  of  the 
event  depicted  in  the  second  half  of  the  preceding  verse. 

And  the  residue  of  the  people  shall  not  be 
out  off  firom  the  city.— This  was  the  case  (with  re- 
gard to  Judah)  in  the  Ghaldsan  conquest  (2  Kings 
XXV.  22).  Whether  or  no  this  can  be  interpreted  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  decide,  after  placing  before  them  the  following 
words  of  Josephus  {Bel,  Jud,  vi.  9,  §  2) : — "And  now, 
since  his  soldiers  were  already  quite  tired  of  killing 
men,  yet  there  appeared  to  be  a  vast  multitude  still  re- 
maining alive,  Oeesar  gave  orders  that  they  should  kill 
none  but  those  that  were  in  arms  and  opposed  them, 
but  should  take  the  rest  alive.  But,  together  with 
those  whom  they  had  orders  *to  slay,  they  slew  the  aged 
and  the  infirm;  but  for  those  that  were  in  their 
flourishing  age,  and  who  might  be  useful  to  them,  they 
drove  them  together  into  the  Temple,  and  shut  them  up 
within  the  wafls  of  the  court  of  the  women,  overwhicn 
Cesar  set  one  of  his  freedmen,  as  also  Fronto,  one  of 
his  friends,  which  last  was  to  determine  every  one's 
fate  according  to  his  merits.  So  this  Fronto  slew  all 
those  that  hM  been  seditious  and  robbers,  who  were 
impeached  one  bv  another ;  but  of  the  younff  men  he 
chose  out  the  taliest  and  most  beautiful,  ana  reserved 
them  for  the  triumph ,-  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  muL 
tUude  tliai  were  above  eeventeenyears  old, he ptU them 
in  bonds,  and  sent  Ihem  to  the  Egyptian  mines,  Titus 
also  sent  a  mat  number  into  the  proyinces,  as  a  present 
to  them,  that  they  might  be  destroyed  upon  their 
theatres  by  the  sword  and  by  wild  beasts ;  ovi  those 
thai  were  tmder  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sold  for 
slaves,"  We  simply  ask,  what  room  is  there  for  a 
remnant? 

(s)  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth.— In  the  hour 
of  Israel's  direst  need  the  Lord  will  appear  as  their 
champion,  as  of  old.  (Gomp.  Josh.  x.  14—42, 
xxiii.  8 ;  Judg.  iv.  15 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  10 ;  and  especially 
2  Ghron.  xx.  15.) 

(4)  And  his  feet  •  •  • — ^The  language  is,  of 
course,  figurative. 


Shall  cleave. — ^Earthquake  is  commonly  repre- 
sented as  an  accompaniment  of  the  Lord's  appearing 
(Exod.  xix.  18;  Isa.  xxix.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  19,  20). 
The  Mount  of  Olives  shall  be  cleft  eastward  to  west- 
ward, and  its  two  halves  will  be  removed  northward  and 
southward  respectively,  so  that  a  valley  will  be  formed 
between  them. 

(5)  And  ye  shall  flee  to.— The  Hebrew  will  not 
bear  the  rendering  of  Luther,  "and  ye  shall  flee 
b^ore.'*  The  Oriental  Jews,  Targ.,  LX&.,  Sm,,  by  a 
different  vocalisation,  read,  "  And  the  valley  of  my 
mountains  shall  be  stopped ; "  but  this  reading  is  in. 
appropriate.  "My  mountains,"  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  divided  in  twain  by  the  advent  of  the  Lord, 
he  calls  "my  mountains"  (Marg.).  It  seems  that 
they  would  flee  thither  for  fear  of  being  over- 
whelmed in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  "for  the 
valley  of  the  mountains  "  will  afford  a  ready  place  of 
ref uffe,  for  it  "  shall  reach  unto  AzaL"  Some  supi>ose 
Azal  to  be  a  place  near  Jerusalem  (some  placing 
it  to  the  west  of  the  Temple-Mount,  others  to  the 
Mtft  of  the  Mount  of  Olives),  but  others  take  the  word 
as  a  preposition,  and  render  it  "  very  nigh."  In  any 
case,  they  flee  to  the  valley  because  of  its  convenient 
proximity. 

The  earthanake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  but  it  was  an 
event  that  left  such  an  impression  on  the  popular  mind 
that  it  became  an  era  from  which  to  date  (Amos  i.  1). 
"  Similarly  in  Grete  recent  events  are  dated  by  such  eras 
as  in  the  year  before  tiie  great  earthquake."  (Blakesley 's 
Herodotus  L  2^.)  Thus  the  mention  of  this  earth- 
quake does  not  "fix  the  date  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
days  of  Uzziah**  as  some  commentators  have  affirmed. 
The  second  person,  "ye  fled,"  need  not  be  taken 
as  referring  directly  to  the  persons  addressed;  but, 
considering  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  national 
existence,  may  be  understood  as  denoting  the  same 
nation  at  an  earlier  period,  as  in  Josh.  xxiv.  5.  More- 
over, if  we  cared  to  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the  addition 
of  the  words  "Iring  of  Judah"  to  the  name  of 
Uzriah,  it  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  so  long  after  the  time  of  Uzzian  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  prophet  to  remind  his  hearers 
who  this  TJzziah  was. 

Saints. — ^Better,  angels.  (Gomp.  Deut.  xxziiL  2; 
Ps.  kxxix.  5  [6].) 

With  thee.— The  change  into  the  second  person 
denotes  the  prophet's  own  joyful  waiting  for  his  God*B 
advent.    Some  versions  and  mSS.  read  "  with  him." 

(6)  That  the  light  shall  not  be  dear,  nor 
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nor  ^dark:  ^but  ^it  shaU  be  ''one  day 
which  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord,  not 
day,  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  at  ^  evening  time  it  shall  be  hght. 
(8)  And  it  shalloe  in  that  day,  thatHving 
'waters  shall  go  out  from  tferusalem; 
half  of  them  toward  the  ^former  sea, 
and  half  of  them  toward  the  hinder  sea : 
in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be. 
(^)  And  the  Lobd  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth:  in  that  day  shall  there  be 
one  Lobd,  and  his  name  one.  (^^)A11 
the  land  shall  be  ^turned  as  a  plain  from 
Greba  to  Bimmon  south  of  Jerusalem : 
and  it  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  ^inhabited 
in  her  place,  from  Benjamin's  gate  unto 
the  place  of  the  first  gate,  unto  the 
comer  gate,  and  from  the  tower  of 
Hananeel  unto  the  king's  winepresses. 


1  Hob.,  thielme§9. 


f  Or,  tJudoM  •kaU 
beone. 
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8  Or,  eattem. 


4  Or,  comjNMMcL 


5  Or,  thaU  abids. 


6  Or.  $kaa  abide. 


7  Or,  thou  02*0, 0 
Juaah,  ikaU. 


8  Or,  agatnaL 


(^^)  And  men  shall  dwell  in  it,  and  there 
shaU  be  no  more  utter  destruction; 
but  Jerusalem  ^shall  be  safely  in- 
habited. 

^2)  And  this  shaU  be  the  plague  where- 
with the  Lobd  will  smite  all  the  people 
that  have  fought  against  Jerusalem; 
Their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while 
they  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  their 
eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their  holes, 
and  their  tongue  shall  consume  away  in 
their  mouth.  (^>  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day,  that  a  great  tumult 
from  the  Lobd  shall  be  among  them; 
and  they  shall  lay  hold  every  one  on  the 
hand  of  his  neighbour,  and  his  hand 
shall  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his 
neighbour.  (^^)  And  ^Judah  also  shall 
fight  ^at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  wealth  of 


dark. — ^Better,  there  shaU  not  he  light ;  the  glorious 
ones  (t.e.,  the  heavenly  bodies)  shall  fail  (literally,  he- 
come  coagulated), 

(7)  One  day. — i.e.,  an  extraordinary,  nniaue  day. 
(Comp.  Ezek.  yii  5.)  *'  An  evil,  an  only  (literally,  one) 
evil,  behold,  is  come."    (Also  Jer.  zxz.7.) 

Not  day,  nor  night.— But  a  kind  of  murky 
gloom,  such  as  accompanies  a  sand-storm  in  the  deserts 
of  the  East. 

It  shall  be.— Better,  there  shdU  he.  As  the  darkest 
hour  precedes  the  dawn,  so  the  climax  of  man's  direst 
need  is  the  precursor  of  the  day-spring  of  God's  saying 
power.  Ana  so  now,  when  "at  evening  time"  they  shall 
oe  expecting  the  gross  darkness  of  night  to  set  in,  sud- 
denly they  shall  be  flooded  with  the  light  of  Qod's 
salyation.  This  second  half  of  yerse  7  is  to  yerses  6 
and  7a  what  yerse  3  is  to  yerses  1  and  2.  In  each  case 
the  brightness  of  the  llieophany  dispels  the  darkness 
of  despair. 

(8)  Xiiving  waters.  —  The  symbol  of  Diyine 
knowledge  and  spiritual  yitality  (Joel  iii.  18 ; 
Ezek.  xlyii.). 

Former.— Or  front,  t.e.,  eastern  (marg.) — ^meaning 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Hinder. — i.e.,  western,  meaning  the  Mediterranean. 
These  boundaries  denote  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  summer  and  in  winter.— The  stream  shall  be 
perennial,  not  drying  up  in  summer,  as  the  Eastern 
wadis  do. 

(^)  All  the  earth. — In  accordance  with  the  con- 
text,  we  can  only  understand  this  in  the  sense  of  "  all 
the  land"  (chap.  xiii.  8).  But  though  this  is  un- 
doubtedly tne  meaning  of  the  proph^,  there  is  no 
reason  why  his  words  may  not  haye  a  wider  application 
than  he  himself  oyer  contemplated. 

Shi^  there  be  one  Lord.-~Better,  Jehovah 
shaU  he  One :  t.e.,  "  Gk>d  shall  be  idl  in  all." 

And  his  name  one. — i.e.,  and  He  alone  shall  be 
worshipped  as  God. 

(10)  The  land  .  .  .  firom  Gkeba  to  Bimmon 
south  of  Jerusalem. — ie.,  Judah,  from  north  to 
south,  as  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  8  it  is  said,  "  from  G«ba 
to  Beersheba."  Greba,  modem  "  Jeba,"  is  about  three 
hours  north  of  Jerusalem.  Bimmon,  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, not  Bimmon  in  Galilee,  which  was  north  of 


Nazareth  (Josh.  xix.  13),  nor  the  rock  of  Bimmon, 
north  of  Jerusalem  (Judges  xx.  45),  but  Bimmon, 
modem  Umm  er  Rwnvmanin,  four  hours  to  north  of 
Beersheba. 

Bhall  be  turned  as  a  plain.— Better,  as  the 
plain,  called  in  Hebrew  the  H.d  Ardhdh,  and  now  in 
Arabic  Al  Ohor.  It  extends  with  some  interruptions 
from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elamitic  ^gulf  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

And  it.— yiz.,  Jerusalem.  The  idea  of  the  lifting 
up  of  Jerusalem  is  suggested  by  its  geographical 
position,  situated,  as  it  is,  m  a  nest  of  mountains  (Ps. 
cxxy.  2).  The  language  is,  of  course,  figuratiye,  and 
denotes  the  religious  prominence  of  Jerusalem.  The 
yery  name  of  Jerusalem  at  the  j^reeent  time,  Al  Kuds, 
*'  the  holy  place,"  is  so  far  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  prophecy,  in  that  the  nations,  py  adopting  this 
appeUation  (Jerusalem  ha  Kedoshah)  from  the  Jews, 
acknowledge  the  holy  city  tp  haye  been  the  fountun- 
head  of  re^gious  knowledge. 

In  her  plaoe.— Comp.  chap.  xii.  6. 

Beqjamin's  gate  was  doubtless  in  the  northern 
wall. 

The  place  of  the  first  gate  was,  perh&ps, 
at  the  north-eastern  comer,  and  **  the  comer  gate  "  at 
the  north-western  comer  (2  Kings  xiy.  13;  Jer.  xxxi.  38). 
Thus  this  description  denotes  the  whole  breadili  of  the 
city,  from  east  to  west. 

The  tower  of  Hananeel  (Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Neh. 
iii.  1,  xii  39)  was  at  the  north  comer  of  the  city ;  and 
"the  king's  wine-presses,"  no  doubt,  in  the  king's 
gardens,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  15) ; 
wus  these  latter  are  the  northern  ana  soutliem  boun- 
daries. 

(11)  Titter  destruction.— Better,  han,  (Comp. 
Mai.  iy.  6 ;  Bey.  xxiL  3.) 

(la,  18)  In  the  description  of  the  plague,  and  con- 
fusion, and  rout  with  wnich  the  hostile  nations  are  to 
be  smitten,  the  prophet  had  in  mind  seyeral  historical 
eyents :  e.g.,  Exod.  ix.  14 ;  Ps.  xxxyii.  36 ;  1  Sam.  y.  9, 
xiy.  20 ;  Isa.  xxii.  5. 

(U)  Judah.— Then,  taking  courage  from  the  panic 
which  had  struck  their  adyersaries,  the  whole  people 
of  JudiJi — not  merely  those  who  had  escaped  out  of  &e 
city,  but  also  those  outside  the  walls — ^fight  once  more 
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ffolmeaa  wUo  the  Lord 


all  the  heathen  round  abont  shall  be 
gathered  together,  ^old,  and  silyer,  and 
apparel,  in  great  aonndance.  ^)  And 
80  shall  be  'Qie  plague  of  the  horse,  of 
the  mule,  of  the  camel,  and  of  the  ass, 
and  of  all  the  beasts  that  shall  be  in 
these  tents,  as  this  plague. 

(i^And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the  nations 
which  came  against  Jerusalem  shall 
even  so  up  from  year  to  year  to  wor- 
ship tiie  l^ng,  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  and 
to  keep  the  feast  of  tabemades.  <^^  And 
it  shall  be,  that  whoso  will  not  come  up 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  unto 
Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  the 
Lobd  of  hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be 
no  rain.  <^)  And  if  the  family  of  Egypt 
^o  not  up,  and  come  not,  ^that  have  no 
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rain  ;  there  shaJl  be  the  plague,  where- 
with the  Lobd  will  smite  &e  heathen 
that  come  not  up  to  keep  the  feast  of 
tabemades.  ^^  This  shall  be  the 
'punishment  of  Egypt,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  all  nations  mat  come  not  up  to 
ke^  the  feast  of  tabemades. 

<^)Li  that  day  shall  there  be  upon 
the  »bells  of  the  horses,  HOLINESS 
UNTO  THE  LOED;  and  the  pots  in 
the  Lobd's  house  shall  be  like  the  bowls 
before  the  altar.  ^)  Tea,  every  pot  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  holi- 
ness unto  the  Lobd  of  hosts :  and  all 
they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take 
of  them,  and  seethe  therein:  and  in 
that  day  there  shall  be  no  more  the 
'Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lobd  of 
hosts. 


^'  at  Jerosalem,"  or  in  its  yerv  streets, "  against  the  terror- 
•driven,  plagae-stricken,  God-confonnded  foe"  {Wright), 

And  the  wealth.  .  .  . — Oriental  armies  always 
march  with  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  Taln- 
ablesL  (Gomp.  2  Ghron.  xx.  25 ;  and  for  an  instance  in 
India,  year  oz  the  Hejra  964,  see  Al  Badaoni's  Beign  of 
Akhar,  Transl.  pp.  9, 10.) 

(15)  The  war-horse  (see  Note  on  chap.  iz.  9)  and 
beasts  of  burden  (see  Note  on  ohap.  ix.  9)  are  to  oe  in. 
clnded  in  the  destruction,  even  as  were  the  cattle  of 
Aehan  (Josh.  yii.  24). 

(10)  Qo  up  ...  to  worship.— The  judgment'  on 
the  nation  is  to  be  remedial.  The  result  of  it  is  to  be  that 
they  will  earnestly  embrace  the  worship  of  the  one  only 
true  God.  "  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles"  (lasting  from  the 
15th  to  the  22nd  of  Tishri)  is  called  oar  exeeOence  "  The 
Feast."  The  chief  object  in  its  obseryanoe  is,  from  a 
material  point  of  yiew,  the  thanksgiyinff  for  the  in. 
^thering  of  the  hardest  and  vintage.  On  me  21st  (called 
Soaha^na  Babha)  the  Jews  always  pray  that  the  coming 
year  may  not  be  one  of  drought.  It  is  most  appropriate, 
then,  that  the  prophet  should  represent  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  joining  the  Jews  in  keeping  their  festival, 
which  is  that  on  which  the  Lord  is  especially  praised 
4LS  the  beneficent  God  of  nature.  This  prophecy  is,  of 
-ooarse,  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  prophet  is  merely 
foretelling  in  Old  Testament  language  the  future  in- 
gathering of  the  nations.  Our  Lord  refers  to  the 
gathering  of  people  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a 
harvesting  (J^m  iv.  35). 

(17)  Ko  rain. — Though  the  worship  of  the  Lord  is 
to  become  universal,  apostacy  is  not  regarded  as  im. 
possible.  The  pumshment  for  such  deflexion  is  spoken 
of  in  such  figurative  language  as  suits  the  symbolic 
description  ofthe  nations'  conversion. 

(18)  That  have  no  rain.—This  is  an  impossible 
rendering  of  the  original.  We  must  read  these  words 
in  connection  with  those  which  follow,  and  either  take 


the  clause  as  interrogative,  and  render,  then  toiU  not 
{nonnet)  the  plofue  faUupon  them  wherewith,  ito.," 
or  we  must,  with  LXXT  and  six  Hebrew  MSS., 
omit  the  negative,  and  render,  then  ehaU  fall  on  them 
the  plague  wherewOh,  Ac  Lange  (quoted  by  Wright) 
has  omerved  rightlv  that  if  the  family  of  Egypt 
were  to  be  punished  by  the  deficiency  of  water,  the 
Abyssinians,  even  though  they  attended  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  would  have  to  suffer  at  the  same  time, 
as  Egypt  can  only  suffer  from  scarcity  of  water  in 
connection  with  all  the  lands  in  the  south  of  that 
country.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  withholdinfl^  of 
rain  is  described  as  the  particular  punishment  of  the 
nations  that  will  not  go  up  to  the  feast  is  sufficient 

Eroof  that  the  prophecy  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its 
tend  sense. 

(19-21)  We  cannot  see,  as  many  commentators  affirm, 
that  these  concluding  verses  clearly  indicate  a  passing 
away  of  everything  that  is  distinctly  Levitical.  They 
only  state  that  in  that  day  there  will  be  a  general 
elevation  of  evervthinff  in  sanctity.  Even  "  the  beUs 
u]9on  the  horses  '  will,  like  the  plate  of  gold  on  the 
mitre  of  the   high  priest,    have  inscribed  on  them 

'*  HOLIKBSS   TO  THB  LOHD "    (Exod.  XXVl^.  S6,  4&C.). 

The  pots  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  the  "  peace  offer- 
ings '  were  cooked  will  be  raised  to  the  grade  of 
sanctity  of  the  bowls  in  which  the  blood  was  caught ; 
and  orainary  pots  will  be  raised  to  the  grade  of  sanc- 
tuary pots.  Neither  can  we  see  in  this  passage  a 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  for  the 
whole  chapter  is  composed  in  most  unmistakably 
figurative  language. 

(20)  Canaanite,  in  reference  to  the  early  days  of 
Israel's  existence,  denotes  alien,  unbeliever.  The 
word  implies  just  what  "  Jew,"  would  in  the  present 
day  to  an  illiberal  G^erman  or  Russian,  or  Cajlir,  or 
Frangi  (Frank)  to  an  orthodox  Moslem. 
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TO 
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I.  The  Prophet  and  his  Kame.— Absohitely 
nothing  is  known  idstorically  of  the  life  of  the  prophet 
Malachi.  Joeephne,  though  he  speaks  of  Hag^  and 
Zeehariah,  does  not  mention  Malachi  By  some  the 
word  Jtfoiaefti,  which  might  be  ti^en  to  mean  **  my 
messenger,"  has  been  regarded  as  the  prophet's  official 
title,  not  as  his  personal  name.  Thus,  the  Ghaldee 
paranhrase*  (the  Tarpwm)  takes  the  word  as  a  mere 
MppellatiTe,  and  identifies  the  pronhet  with  Sara  ike 
Solribe ;  but,  as  Kimohi  well  remancs,  Ezra  is  nowhere 
called  a  "  prophet/'  but  '<  the  scribe."  Again,  Talmudic 
testimony  is  uncertain  on  the  qnestion.  Thns,  in 
Talmnd  babli,  MegiUah,  15a :  after  other  suggestions 
an  old  tradition  is  adduced  to  the  effect  that  "Rabbi 
Yehoshua  ben  Korcha  (first  and  second  century  after 
Christ)  says,  Malachi  is  the  same  as  Etn;  but  the 

S other)  sages  say,  Malachi  was  his  name."  Haggai, 
Sechariah,  and  Malachi  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  together  (without  any  doubt  being  expressed 
as  to  Malachi  being  a  personal  name)  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets  {e.g,,  Talmud  Babli,  Synked/rin,  \\a\  and  as 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue— 4.e.,  the  School  of 
Sages,  which  existed  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  that  of 
Simon  the  Just.  The  testimony  of  the  LXX.  is  equally 
uncertain,  for  while  in  Mai.  i.  1  the  word  is  translated 
'*  Ms  angel "  (either  by  way  of  paraphrase  or  reading 
Malaeho,  not  Malaehi),  we  find,  on  tne  other  hand,  the 

Sronhet  in  the  title  of  the  book  called  MaAax^«t,  just  as 
iaehary  (Zechariah)  is  called  Zuxaplas.  The  passage  in 
theApoci7pha(2Esdr.i.89,40),  "Unto  whom  Iwillgive 
for  leaders  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Oscas,  Amos,  and 
Micheas,  Joel,  Abdias,  and  Jonas,  Nahum  and  Abaooe, 
Soponias,  Ajfgeus,  Zaehar^,  and  Malachy,  which  is  called 
alBoanangeioftheLord,''isalBoequiYo<aiL  Seyeralof  the 
fathers  speak  of  his  name  as  merely  official,  an  opinion 
upheld  by  Yitringa  and  many  modem  critics,  whUe 
Pseudo-  Dorotheusi  Epiphanius,  and  others  (Kohler 
Mai.  pp.  10, 11),  state  tiiat  he  was  a  Leyite  of  Zebnlun, 
and  bom  at  8opha,  or  Sofird,  Thus  tradition  helps  us 
but  little,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  reduced  to  a  priori 
arguments  to  decide  whether  Malachi  was  a  personal 
name  or  no. 

(1)  Jerome's  argument  is  worthy  of  notice:  he 
says  most  reasonably  that  "if  names  are  to  be 
interpreted,  and  history  framed  from  them  .... 
then  Hosea,  who  is  called  Saviour,  and  Joel,  whose 
name  means  '  Lord  Qod,'  and  other  prophets,  will  not 
be  men,  but  rather  angels,  or  the  Lora  and  Saviour, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  their  name."    (2)  While 


^  I  have  shown  {FVvufmeni  of  Paaehim,  ^  m,  Note  Hh.  1) 
that  the  Taivnmin  of  the  prophets  were  m  ezJstenoe  in  tab- 
■tantlallj  the  Mine  tonn  in  whioh  we  now  have  them  In  the 
time  of  Rab-Yoaeph  (270-83S  A.D.). 
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it  is  trae  that  Malaehi  might  be  a  mere  official  title, 
meaning  angelic,  or  fny  meeeenger,  it  is  equally  true  that 
personu  names  in  %  (for  igyah,  jfohu,  yah,  or  Tel, 
meaning  "of  Yah"  and  "of  God")  are  <k  by  no 
means  unfrequent  occurrence  in  tlie  Bible.  Thus 
in  2  Kings  xviii.  2  we  find  Ahi  for  Aliyyah  (2  Ohron. 
xxix.  1),  FalH  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44)  for  PaUiel  (2  Sam. 
iii.  15),  Zabdi  (Josh.  vii.  1)  compared  with  Zebadyah 
(Ezr.  viii.  8),  Z(Jbadvah^  (1  Uhron.  xxvi.  2),  and 
2Sabdiel  (Neh.  xi.  14),  besides  Qamri,  Zichri,  and  many 
other.  (3)  The  use  of  the  word  Malachi  in  the  sense 
of  ''my  messenger"  (MaL  iii.  1)  is  no  argument 
against  Malachi  being  the  prophet's  personal  name; 
on  the  contrary,  his  application  there  of  the  word 
Malaeh  ("  angel ")  to  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in 
chap.  ii.  8  to  the  priesthood — a  word  which  elsewhere, 
except  in  Hag.  i  ld»  Is.  xlii.  19,  is  never  used  of  any 
but  a  supernatural  being — ^may  be  taken  as  showing 
that  the  nrophet  was  fond  of  making  use  of  a 
word  whicn  carried  with  it  a  covert  reference  to 
his  own  name.  (4)  That  no  one  else  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  called  Malachi  is  no  valid  objection,  for 
neither  is  there  more  than  one  person  called  Ainos 
(Amos  in  Isa.  i.  1  is  quite  a  different  name),  Jonah, 
Habakkuk,  Ac.  (5)  Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the 
argument  that  the  name  stands  alone  in  verse  1 
without  any  further  personal  definition,  for  that  is 
also  the  case  with  Obaoiah.  (6)  If  Malachi  be  a  mere 
official  title,  the  ease  is  an  unique  one,  for  in  every  other 
instance  the  prophets  have  given  their  real  names  (if 
any)  in  the  heading  of  their  books.  (7)  The  case  of 
the  names  Agar  (Prov.  xxx.  1)  and  Lemuel  (Prov. 
xxxL  1)  is  not  parallel,  for  even  if  it  were  proved  that 
these  latter  are  not  historical  names,  no  condusion 
bearing  upon  a  prophetic  writing  could  be  drawn  from 
a  collection  of  proverbs.  "  A  collection  of  proverbs  is 
a  poetical  work,  whose  ethical  or  religious  trath  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  person  of  the  poet.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  has  to  g^uarantee  (to  his  contemporaries) 
the  divinitr  of  his  mission,  and  the  truth  of  nis  pro. 
phecy  by  his  own  name  or  his  own  personaUty." — 
[KeiL)  We  conclude,  therefore,  in  default  of  any 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Malachi  is  the  personal 
name  of  the  prophet,  and  that  it  is  an  apocopated  form 
of  Malachi^rjah,  Malachyahu,  Makchyiui,  or  of  Mi^- 
chi'el,  meaning  "  Messenger  of  Yah,"  or  "  of  God." 

II.  Date  of  the  Fropheoy.— All  are  agreed  that 
Malachi  prophesied  after  the  captivity,  and  tnere  is  not 
much  dimcuity  in  determining  ^m  internal  evidence 
the  probable  period  of  his  lalx>ur8.  We  find  that  he 
makes  no  reference  to  the  re-building  of  the  Temple  or 
of  Jerusalem.     The  Temple  seems  to  have  bean  for 
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some  time  completed,  and  its  aemoes  so  long  restored, 
thftt  the  zeal  of  ooth  priests  and  people  had  cooled  down, 
and  giTen  place  to  the  most  profane  slovenliness  in  the 
Temple  service,  and  a  mere  formal  observance  (chap.iii. 
14),  or  rather  a  deceitful  evasion  of  the  Law  (duup.  i.  14). 
The  priests  admitted  to  the  Temple  sacrifices  what  thev 
iioufd  have  rejected  (chap.  i.  7 — 12),  and  demonstrated 
tj  their  whole  conduct  that  they  looked  on  their  duties 
fl8  a  wearisome  burden  (chap.  i.  13).  They  had  ceased 
to  give  the  people  true  instruction  in  the  Law  (chap.  ii. 
8),  and  showea  partiality  in  their  administration  of 
justice  (chap.  ii.  9).  The  people  had  intermarried  freely 
with  the  heathen,  and  heartlessly  divorced  their  Israeb. 
tish  wives,  so  that  the  altar  of  the  Lord  was  covered 
with  tears  and  weeping  and  crying  out  (chap.  ii.  11 — 16). 
They  neglected  to  pay  the  tithes  and  other  dues,  and  as 
a  punishment  were  visited  with  dearth  and  famine 
(chap.  iii.  8 — 12).  They  had  begun  to  cherish  the  most 
sceptical  views,  and  openly  to  scoff  at  the  notion  of  God's 
exercising  a  beneficent  providence  over  them  (chaps. 
iL  17,  iii.  15),  though  there  was  still  a  remnant  among 
them  of  those  who  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought 
upon  His  name  (chap.  iii.  16). 

Now,  the  state  of  the  country  soon  after  Ezra  came 
up  from  Babylon  (458 — 457  RC.^  seems  to  agree  in  some 
respects  with  the  aescri]^tion  of  it  which  we  have  drawn 
from  the  materials  contamed  in  the  prophecies  of  Malachi. 
Thus  we  read  that  when  Nehemiah  came  up  a  few  years 
hiter  the  people  were  put  to  such  straits  through  famine 
that  they  came  to  him  with  the  complaint,  "  We  have 
mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we 
might  buy  com  because  of  the  dearth  "  (Ezra  v.  3).  More- 
over, Ezra  on  his  arrival  found  that  both  the  peonle  and 
\  the  priests  had  "  not  separated  themselves  from  tne  peo- 
ple of  the  lands,  for  they^  had  taken  of  their  daughters  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  sons  "  (chap.  ix.  1, 2).  In  the 
space  of  less  than  three  months  he  compelled  every  one 
cd  those  who  had  contracted  such  marriages  to  divorce 
his  heathen  wife,  and  send  her  back  to  her  own  people, 
and  so  "  they  made  an  end  of  all  the  men  that  haa  ta&en 
strange  wives  by  the  first  day  of  the  first  month"  (chap. 
X.  17*).  On  the  other  hand,  of  his  having  to  reform 
any  abuses  in  connection  witii  the  Temple  service  we 
hear  nothing.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in 
Ezra's  time,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Darius  (Ezn  vi.  9, 10), 
all  things  that  were  necessary  for  the  Temple  services 
were  provided  out  of  the  royal  revenues  (Ezra  viL),  so 
that  the  rebukes  of  the  prophet  with  regard  to  the 
niggardly  maimer  in  which  the  people  presented  the 
offbrings  would  be  out  of  place,  if  the  prophecy  had 
reference  to  this  period,  if  or  would  the  vivid  picture 
which  the  prophet  draws  of  the  state  of  the  *'  desolate 
places "  of  Edom  (chap.  i.  Z^-6),  have  been  of  much 
comfort  to  Israel,  if  at  the  time  of  his  speaking  their 
own  "city,  the  place  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  was 
still  lying  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  consumed  with 
fire,"  as  was  the  case  at  thu  time  (NeL  i.  3,  ii.  3).  We 
must,^  accordingly,  look  for  some  later  events  as  the 
occasion  of  the  prophet's  ministir. 

In  445-4  RG.  Nehemiah  obtained  leave  from  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iL  6),  and 
in  433-2  be  returned  to  the  Persian  Court  During  this 
period  of  twelve  years  he  acted  as  governor  in  the  land 
of  Judah  (chap.  v.  14).  In  the  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  fifty-two  days  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 


*  There  are  two  remarkable  Instaaceo  of  coincidence  of  ex- 

JtresBion  between  Bsra  and  Bfialachi :  vis.,  Bzra  Iz.  4,  MaL  iii. 
d;  and  Ena iz.  14,  Ub  MaL  ill.  fi. 


in  spite  of  the  oppodtion  of  the  neighbouring  peoples 
(chap.  vL  15).  He  worked  most  important  reforms,  con- 
demning usury  and  slaverT(chap.v.  1 — 14) ;  proclaimed 
a  fast,  and  made  the  people  confess  their  sins,  and  enter 
into  a  covenant  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and 
abstain  from  heathen  marriages ;  to  observe  the  Sabbath, 
and  keep  the  Sabbatical  year;  to  contribute  everv  maa 
Uie  third  of  a  shekel  tor  the  services  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  pay  the  legal  tithes  and  offerings  (chap.  x.  ^—39). 
But  when  he  went  back  to  Persia  all  the  abuses  which  he 
had  abolished,  quickly  crept  in  again,  so  that  on  his 
return,  which  was  before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes 
(424  B.C.),  he  had  to  go  over  the  old  nound  again. 
The  Jews  had  married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon, 
and  of  Moab,  and  their  children  spake  half  in  the 
speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jew's 
language  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24 ;  comp.  MaL  iii.  10—16). 
The  portions  of  the  Levites  had  not  been  given  them 
(Neh.  xiiL  10 ;  comp.  Mai.  iiL  6 — 10). 

Now,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Malachi  prophesied 
during  Nehemiah's  temporary  absence,  ana  that  his 
words  had  so  little  effect  that  when  Nehemiah  returned 
he  found  thii]|^  as  bad  as  ever.  Nor  could  he  have 
prophesied  pnor  to  or  during  Nehemiah's  first  reform, 
or  he  would  not  in  all  prot)ability  have  been  utterly 
silent  with  regard  to  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  walls.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  that  we  should 
regard  him  as  Nehemiah's  coadjutor  in  his  second  re- 
formation.  He  was,  in  fact,  to  Nehemiah  what  Haggai 
and  Ziechariah  were  to  Zerubbabel,  Jeremiah  to  Josiah, 
and  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah— ^he  prophet  of  God,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  civil  authority  in  bringing  about  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  people.  He  pro^esied,  therefore, 
in  all  probability  some  time  between  430  and  425  B.C.,* 
namely,  during  the  first  part  of  the  first  Feloponnesian 
War,  and  was  a  contemporair  of  the  great  Greek  tragic 
poets  Sophocles  (496-405)  and  Euripides  (480-406),  and 
of  the  historians  Herodotus  (484-^),  and  Thucydides 
(471-396). 

m.  ContentB.— The  prophecy  is  one  of  ooniinual 
rebuke  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  it  is  certainly  to  be  looked  on  as  one 
single  address.  Probably  it  is  but  a  systematically 
arranged  epitome  of  the  various  oral  addresses  <n 
the  prophet. 

It  mav  be  divided  into  dx  sections,  all  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  one  another. 
Chap.  i.  1—5.  God's  love  for  Israel.    Israel's  ingrati- 
tude. 
Chaps,  i  6 — ii.  9.  Rebuke  of  the  priests.    Prophecy  of 
the  sjnritual  worship  of  Grod  among  the  neatnen. 
Decree  against  the  priests. 
Chap.  ii.  10 — ^16.  Eebuke  of  the  people  for  marring 
heathen  women,and  divorcing  tneir  Israelitish  wives. 


^  Two  ol^eotions  might  be  made  to  this  oonclnslon— <1) 
There  Is  no  mention  of  any  dearth  at  this  time,  each  as  is  im- 
plied in  MaL  iiL  10. 11.  To  this  we  answer  that  nnoe  the  whole 
nlstory  of  this  period  ia  contained  in  twenty-five  verses  (Neh. 
ziiL  7-^1),  written  in  the  prolix  style  of  Nehemiah,  which  does 
not  admit  of  the  compression  of  many  facts  into  a  small  space, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  such 
scaroi^.  (2)  It  ia  said  that  Malachi  and  Nehemiah  could  not  be 
contemporaries,  because  whereas  Malachi  upbraids  the  people 
with  onbring  to  God  such  poor  things  as  thev  would  not  dare 
to  offer   to  their  gOYemor  (chap.   L  8),  Nehemiah,   when 

g»Yemor,  *'  required  not  the  portion  of  the  governor*  (Neh.  v. 
),— i.e.,  theaUowance  granted  him  by  the  Persian  Qovemment 
as  an  impost  on  the  people.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  (a), 
Malachi  speaks  of  free- win  oflteings,  not  impoeb ;  (6)  Nehemiah 
says  he  did  not  require  (demand),  not  that  he  would  not  aeoept 
under  any  citcumstanoes ;  (e)  there  is  no  evldenoe  that  he  was 
<  governor  on  his  return. 
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Chaps,  ii.  17— lii.  5.  Bebnke  of  sceptics,  and  prophecy 
of  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  Temple. 

Chap.  iii.  6—12.  Bebnke  of  the  people  for  withholding 
tithes  and  ofFerings. 

Chaps,  iii.  13— iv.  6.  Kebnkeof  formalists  and  sceptics. 
The  different  destiny  of  the  righteons  and  oz  the 
wicked.  The  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteonsness. 
Exhortation  to  remember  the  Law  of  Moses.  The 
coming  of  Elijah. 

lY.  Style  of  Diction.— Malachi  writes  in  the 
purest  style  of  the  Bienaissance.  From  the  very  natnre 
of  his  utterances  hiffh-flown  poetic  imagery  is,  for  the 
most  part,  exdudea;  but  when  for  the  moment  he 
removes  his  gaze  from  the  dark  present  to  look  back 
on  the  glorious  past,  or  to  foretel  the  events  of  the 
still  more  glorious  future,  he  rises  to  a  high  standard 
of  poetic  diction.  (See  chaps,  u.  5, 6,  iii.  1—^,  iv.  1 — 6.) 
His  method  of  administering  the  most  scathing  rebulw 


by  means  of  preferrvM  <m  acenuaUon  (in  whieh  be 
snows  the  deepeet  innght  into  Hie  inmost  thoucphts 
of  the  nation),  then  auj^posing  an  oljeelum  on  tkeir 
part  (which  exhibits  in  the  most  telling  manner  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  people,  and  their  indifference 
to  their  spiritual  condition),  and  Uwtly,  by  confiding 
their  objection  in  trenchant  terms,  is  artistic,  and  at 
the  same  time  forcible  to  a  degree.  (See  chaps,  i. 
2-n5,  ii.  14  [15  P]— 17,  iii.  7—13.)  We  cannot,  with 
Lowth,  pereeiye  here  any  decadence  in  the  power  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Prophecy  did  not  cease  because 
its  power  was  exhausted,  but  because  its  mission 
was  now  fulfilled  until  the  time  of  its  fulfilment 
riiould  draw  near.  We  will  conclude  with  the  words 
of  Nagelsbach,  which  others  before  us  have  thought 
worthy  of  citation:  "Malachi  is  like  a  late  evening 
which  closes  a  long  day,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
the  morning  twilight,  which  bears  in  its  womb  it 
glorious  day." 


MALACHI. 


CHAPTER  L— W  The  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lobd  to  Israel  ^bj  Malachi. 

<^)  I  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lobp. 
Yet  ye  say.  Wherein  hast  thou  loyed 
ubP  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother? 
saith  the  Lobd:  yet  I  'loved  Jacob, 
<^>  and  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his  moun- 
tains and  his  heritage  waste  for  the 
dragons  of  the  wilderness.  ^^^  Whereas 
Edom  saith,  We  are  impoverished,  but 


ao. 

dr.  807. 


1   Heb..  by  ih$ 
kemdof  Maiaehi 


a  Bom.  ft.  \$. 


1  Or,  «fNni. 


S  Heb.f  frtfttk  v^fvu. 


we  will  return  and  ouild  the  desolate 
places;  thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts, 
They  shall  build,  but  I  will  throw  down; 
and  they  shall  call  them.  The  border  of 
wickedness,  and.  The  people  against 
whom  the  Lobd  haw  indignation 
for  ever.  <^  And  your  OTes  shall 
see,  and  ye  shall  say,  ThB  Lobd 
will  be  magnified  ^'from  the  border 
of  Israel. 


1—5.  These  yerses  are  mtrodnctory  to  the  whole 
prophecj.  Gk>d  had  shown  His  love  to  Israel;  Israel 
ougnt  to  have  made  a  proper  return,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, Israel  had  abnsea  Grod's  loving-kintLiese. 

a)  The  burden.~See  Notes  on  Isa.  ziiL  1;  Jer. 
zziii.  33—40;  Zech.  ix.  1,  zii.  1. 

MalaohL — See  Introduction. 

(8)  I  have  loved— ^.6.,  shown  abundant  proof  of 
my  lore.  The  prophet  ffoes  on  to  show  how  Gk)d  has 
shown  so  great  proofs  of  His  love. 

Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother  P— And  wonld 
not  one  suppose  from  that  faot  they  wonld  have  similar 
priyileges  r    Bnt  not  so. 

I  loved  Jacob,  (s)  and  I  hated  Esau  .  .  .— 
The  ethical  reason  for  Qod's  love  of  Jacob  and  hatred 
of  Esau  is  not  touched  upon  here,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  the  argpoment.  It  is  God's  love  for  Israel  that  tfaie 
prophet  wishes  to  dwell  on,  and  he  mentions  the  hatred 
towards  Esau  merely  for  the  siJgb  of  a  strong  contrast. 
The  nations,  Israel  and  Edom,  are  here  referred  to,  not 
the  individuals,  Jacob  and  Esau.  This  passage  receives 
a  graphic  illustration  from  the  words  of  Ps.  czxxvii.  7, 
composed  after  the  return  from  the  cajptivity:  **Re- 
member,  0  Lord,  ike  children  of  Edom  %n  the  day  of 
Jerusalem;  who  eaid,  Baze  U,  rase 'it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof"  (On  St.  Paul's  application  of  the 
words  of  Malachi,  see  Notes  on  Bom.  ix.  13.) 

Laid  his  mountains  .  •  .  waste  .  •  .—It  is  a 
somewhat  disputed  point  to  what  historical  fact  this 
refers.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  may  reasonaUy  infer 
from  Jer.  zlix.  7, 17 — ^21,  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  9, 21, 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  Edomites  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  here  referred  to. 

Bragons.— Better, joc^alf.  The  LXX.  and  Gksenius 
render  the  word  "  habitations,"  by  comparison  with  a 
similarly  sounding  Arabic  word. 

W  whereas  .  .  .  saith.— Better,  If  Edom  eau. 

We  are  impoverished.— Better,  we  are  broken  to 
pieces,  Edom's  ineifectual  attempts  to  restore  itself 
will  be  looked  on  as  proofs  of  God  s  wrath  affainBt  the 
nation  on  account  of  its  wiekadnees,  and  wm  acquire 


for  it  the  titles  *'  border  of  wickedness,"  '*  the  people 
a^unst  whom  the  Lord  hath  indignation  for  ever." 
'^Border"  means  "confines,"  "^rritory;"  Latin, 
fines, 

Keith,  Evidence  of  Prophecy,  pn.  909,  310,  in  refer, 
ence  to  the  literal  fnlfilment  of  tois  prophecy,  writes 
as  follows:— "In  recording  the  invasion  of  Demetrius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  into 
the  land  of  Edom,  Diodorus  describes  the  country  as  a 
desert,  and  the  isliabitants  as  living  without  houses ; 
nor  does  he  mention  any  city  in  that  region  but  Petra 
alone.  Yet  the  names  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Arabis 
Petnsa,  enumerated  by  Josephus,  as  existing  at  the 
time  when  the  Bomans  invaded  Palestine — ^tne  names 
of  eighteen  cities  of  Palestina  Tertia,  of  wluch  Petra 
was  the  capital,  and  the  metropolitan  see,  in  the  times 
of  the  Lower  Empire — and  uie  towns  hud  down  in 
D'Anville's  map,  together  with  the  subsisting  ruins  of 
towns  in  Edom,  specified  by  Bnrckhardt,  aiKl  also  by 
Laborde,  give  proof  that  jQdom,  after  having  been 
impoverished,  did  return,  and  build  the  cfosolate 
places,  even  as  'the  ruined  towns  and  places,'  still 
visible  and  named,  show  that  though  the  desolate  places 
were  huiU  again  according  to  the  prophecy,  they  have, 
as  likewise  foretold,  besn  thrown  down,  and  are 
'  ruined  places '  lying  in  utter  desolation." 

(5)  And  your  eyes  shall  see.-<lomp.  such  ex- 
pressions  as  Pss.  xxzvii.  34,  lii.  6,  xci.  8.  As  with  the 
mdividual,  so  with  a  nation :  to  stand  in  safety  and  be  a 
witness  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  is  looked  on  as 
a  ago.  of  God's  favour. 

The  Lord  will  be  magnified  •  •  .  Israel.— 
Some  render,  let  the  Lord  be  magnified,  as  in  Pss.  zzxv. 
27,  xL  16 ;  others,  the  Lord  is  greai :  i,e,,  has  exerted 
His  greatness.  The  latter  seems  the  more  appropriate 
rendering  here. 

From  the  border.— Some  say,  beyond  the  border. 
Tins  translation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
the  expression,  which  means  simply  "  over  "  or  "  above." 

S>mp.  Jer.  iv.  6.)    The  meanmg  seems  to  be  this: 
e  Lord,  whose  protecting  presence  hovers  specially 
over  the  border  oz  Israel,  is  now  greats  in  that  He  has 
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(^  A  9on  honooreth  his  father,  and  a 
servant  his  master:  if  then  I  &6  a 
father,  where  is  mine  honour?  and  if  I 
he  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  P  saith  the 
LoBD  of  hosts  tinto  you,  0  priests,  that 
despise  my  name.  And  ye  say.  Where- 
in have  we  despised  thy  name  ?  ^  ^  Ye 
offer  polluted  oread  upon  mine  altar ; 
and  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  polluted 


1  Or.  Bring  wiio, 
Ac. 


1  Heb,  to  Mcri- 


SReb^tk«/aeai/ 
flfoA. 


thee  P  In  that  ye  say,  The  table  of  the 
Lord  is  contemptible.  ^^  And  if  ye 
offer  the  blind  ^  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not 
evil  P  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick, 
is  it  not  evilP  offer  it  now  unto  thy 
governor ;  will  he  be  pleased  with  thee, 
or  accept  thy  person  P  saith  the  Lobd 
of  hosts,  t^)  Aiid  now,  I  pray  you,  be- 
seech 'Grod  that  he  will  be  gracious  unto 


restored  Israel,  bat  hath  destroyed  the  nationality  of 
the  wicked  descendants  of  the  godless  Esaa  "  Border 
of  Israel "  is  purposely  used  in  contrast  to  "  border  of 
wickedness." 

Chaps,  i  6,  ii.  9. — The  priesthood  rebuked.  A  close 
connection  subsists  between  the  different  parts  of  this 
section ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  read  as  one  continuous 
paragraph,  ^nie  sub-divisionsof  it  are  chaps,  i.  6 — 14, 
li.  1 — 9, 

(6— U)  The  prophet's  rebuke  for  the  dishonouring  of 
God's  name  is  addressed  to  the  priests  as  the  responsible 
persons,  but  applies  to  the  whole  nation. 

(6)  A  fikther.— God  is  distinctly  called  the  Father 
of  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6, 18.  (Uomp.  Ezod.  ir.  22 : 
**  My  son,  my  firstborn,  is  Israel.") 

A  master.— Oomp.  Isa.  i.  3. 

Mine  honour — i.e,,  the  respect  dve  to  me. 

My  fear — Le.,  your  dread  of  me.  Fear  is  two- 
fold :  servile,  whereby  punishment,  not  fault,  is  dreaded ; 
filial,  whereby  faalt  is  feared.  The  fear  and  loye 
required  by  God  of  his  children,  are  that  reyerenoe 
which  loveth  to  serye  Him,  and  that  loye  which 
dreadeth  to  offend  Him. 

(7)  Ye  oflfer.— Literally,  offering. 

Bread.— This  is  not  the  shewbread,  which  was  not 
offered  upon  the  altar.  The  word  rendered  "  bread  " 
means  in  Arabic  "  flesh;"  in  Hebrew,  *'  food  generally." 
This  word  is  applied  (Ley.  iii.  11, 16)  to  the  fat  portions 
of  the  peace  offerings,  which  were  burned,  and  is  there 
translated  "food."  (See  references  there.)  In  Ley. 
xxi.  6,  8, 17,  21,  22,  xxii.  25,  it  is  used  of  the  sacrifices 
generally,  but  is  there  inconsistently  translated  "  bread." 

Polluted. — ^The  Hebrew  word  does  not  occur  in  this 
sense  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  we  haye  it  in  Dan.  i.  8 
in  the  reflexiye  conjugation :  "  to  allow  himself  to  be 
defiled  "  with  food,  and  in  the  active  ("  polluted  thee  ") 
in  this  yerse.  The  context  shows  that  the  words 
*'  polluted  bread "  means  "  food  unfit  to  be  offered." 
"  Polluted  me  "  is  the  same  as  "  urofaned  [my  name]  " 
(yerse  12) ;  for  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  *'  Gfod  "  and 
"  Qod*B  name "  are  often  equivalent  expressions 
(Oomp.  chap.  ii.  5).  Keil  takes  the  words,  which  he 
wrongly  translates,  " ye  that  offer  poUtUed  bread*'  as 
{MralTef  to  the  words  "  despisers  of  my  name,"  and  to  a 
certain  degree  explanatory  of  them;  while  he  finds 
the  actual  answer  to  the  questions,  "  Wherein  haye  we 
despised  ?  "  "  Wherein  have  we  polluted  P  "  is  given  in 
the  words,  "In  that  ye  say,"  &c.  He  ren£rs  the 
passage  thus : — 

Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  unto  you, 

**  Ye  priests,  who  despise  my  name ! " 

And  yet  say,  "Wherein  have  we  despised  thy 
name?" 

Ye  who  offer  on  mine  altar  polluted  food." 


•( 


And  yet  say,  "  Wherein  have  we  polluted  thee  P  " 

(Ana!)  [Ye  have  despised  my  name  and  polluted 
mej,  in  that  ye  say,  '*  Tne  table  of  the  Lord  is  con- 
tonptible." 

The  error  of  this  rendering  consists  in  supposing 
that  "  offering  polluted  food,"  which  is  anathrous,  can 
be  parallel  to  "Ye  priests  who  despise  my  name," 
which  is  defined  by  tne  definite  article.  In  truth,  the 
English  Version  is  perfectly  correct.  We  will  repeat 
it  with  only  the  slightest  possible  yerbal  alterations, 
and  with  such  parenthetical  exphmations  as  are  required 
to  make  it  quite  intelligible  :--Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts 
untoyou,  " O  priests,  that  deepise  my  name ! " 

[This  is  the  commencement  of  a  prophetic  rebnke  to 
the  priests ;  but  they,  in  accordance  with  the  prophet's 
graphic  style  of  writing,  are  supposed  to  catch  him  up 
at  tne  first  clause  of  his  utterance.] 

*<  But "  [despisers  of  Gk)d's  name  !*]  say  ye,  "  wherein 
have  we  deepieed  thy  name  P  " 

{Ans.)  **  Offering  [as  ye  do]  polluted  food  upon  mine 
altar." 

•*  But,"  say  ye^  "  wherein  have  we  polluted  thee  P  " 

(Ans.)  "  When,  now,  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice, 
is  it  not  evil  P  "  &c. 

Say — 1.6.,  show  by  your  conduct  thai  auch  ia  your 
feeling.  "  This  was  their  inward  thought  ...  he  puts 
these  thoughts  into  abrupt,  bold,  hara.  words,  which 
might  starve  them  for  their  hideousness,  as  if  he  would 
say,  this  is  what  your  acts  mean.  He  exhibits  the 
worm  and  the  decay  which  lay  under  the  whited  ex- 
terior."— Pusey. 

Table— i.e.,  altar,  as  in  Ezek.  xli.  22 :  "  The  altar 
.  .  .  this  is  the  table  that  is  before  the  Lord."  (Comp. 
Ezek.  xlix.  16.)| 

(8)  If.— Better,  vfhen: 

Blind  .  .  .  lame  .  .  .  sick.— This  was  contrary  to 
Ley.  xxii.  22,  &c.  And  now,  to  show  them  the  heinous 
nature  (d  their  offence  against  the  majesty  of  God,  the 
prophet  asks  them  whether  they  couloL  offer  such  un- 
sound animals  to  their  civil  mier  with  any  chance  of 
acceptance. 

Governor.— The  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  probably  of 
foreign  origin,  but  it  occurs  as  early  as  to  refer  to  the 
goyemors  of  Judah  in  the  time  ox  Solomon  (1  Kings 
X.  15).  On  the  date  of  the  book  of  Kings  see  Intro- 
duction to  that  book. 

(»)  This  yerse  is  seyerely  ironical  The  word  "  God  " 
is  expressly  used,  rather  than  "  the  Lord,"  as  a  contrast 
to  the  human  "governor"  mentioned  above.  The 
meaning  is :  "  You  know  you  dare  not  treat  thus  con- 
temptuously your  human  governor,  what  hope  then  ia 
there  of  such  disrespectful  conduct  finding  favour  with 
God— the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  P  " 

That  he  will  be  gracious.— These  words  refer, 
perhaps,  to  (he  wording  of  the  sacerdotal  benediction 
(Num.  vi.  24). 

Unto  U8.^The  prophet  includes  himself  with  the 
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ns:  this  hath  been  ^bj  your  means: 
will  he  regard  your  persons?  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

<^^)  Who  ie  there  even  among  you  that 
would  shut  the  doors  for  nought  ?  neither 
do  ye  kindle  jire  on  mine  altar  for 
nought.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  you, 
saith  the  Lobb  of  hosts,  neither  will  I 
accept  an  'offering  at  your  hand.  <^^)  For 


1  HebMAom  iraier 
AoiMi. 


a  In.  1.11;  Jer.& 
S) :  Amos  6. 31. 


from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the 
going  down  of  the  same  my  name  ehaiX  he 
great  among  the  Oentiles ;  and  in  eveiy 
place  incense  ehall  be  offered  unto  my 
name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for  my  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts* 

<^J  But  ye  have  profaned  it,  in  that 
ye  say.  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  pol- 


people,  as  Moses  did  (Ezod.  xxxiv.  9) :  **  And  pardon  ow 
iniquity  and  our  sin ; "  and  as,  in  fact,  God  Himself  in- 
cluded Moses  (Exod.  rd.  28) :  **  And  the  Lord  said  onto 
Moses,  How  lon^  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments?" 

this  hath  been  by  your  means.— Better,  by 
yovr  means  hath  this  been,  "  By  yow  means  "  is  em- 
phatic by  position.  The  meaning  is :  '*  By  means  of  you 
(priests),  who  ought  to  have  directed  the  people  aright, 
has  this  disgracefol  conduct  been  occasioned/'  Or, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  ver.  8,  and  the  wording  of  ver.  10, 
we  should  render  the  words  thus :  "  From  yowr  hands 
is  this  [despicable  offering]  ! "  This  being  used  con- 
temptuously like  Lat.  ishuL  In  either  case  the 
clause  is  parenthetical,  so  that  '*  will  he  regard  *'  must 
be  taken  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding, 
'*  beseech  God  that  he  will  be  gradous  unto  us." 

Will  he  regard  your  persons?— Better,  tnU 
he,  on  your  account,  show  favour  to  any  one  ?  That 
is,  can  ye  be  deemed  worthy  intercessors,  when  these 
are  the  actions  ye  perform  P  The  question  is,  of  course, 
a  practical  negation.    (Oomp.  Zech.  iy.  10.) 

(10)  The  prophet  is  now  supposed  by  many  commenta- 
tors to  say  that  the  Temple  might  as  well  be  closed, 
as  far  as  concerns  any  pleasure  the  Lord  takes  in  their 
offerings. 

Who  is  there  even  among  you .  .  •  doors .  .  . 
altar  for  nought.— Those  that  take  the  above-men- 
tioned view  of  the  passage  would  render,  0  thai  there 
were  one  among  even  you  who  would  shut  tlie  doors, 
that  ye  might  not  light  mine  altar  to  no  purpose,  "  To 
no  purpose,"  like  Z^p^dy  (Gal.  ii.  21).  lie  rebuke  con- 
tained m  this  verse  is,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Isa.  i.  11 — 15.  But  the  word 
"even,"  which  can  only  refer  to  "  you"  (Keil  thinks 
differently),  seems  to  us  almost  fatal  to  this  interoreta- 
tion.  For  we  could  only  explain  its  use  in  the  forced 
sense  of :  "  Would  that  some  one,  among  even  you  (who 
ought  to  be  the  promoters  of  Gk)d's  service),  would 
(since  His  service  has  now  become  a  mockery)  shut, 
&c."  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  retain  the  simple 
rendering  of  our  venerable  English  Version.  In  that 
case,  "  even  among  you  "  (perhaps  better,  among  even 
you)  would  mean :  "  even  among  you  whose  duly  it  is, 
and  chief  pleasure  it  ought  to  be,  to  minister  unto  Me," 
which,  in  that  context,  so  far  from  being  forced,  would 
be  most  natural. 

For  nought. — Comp.  the  attitude  of  the  priests  in 
1  Sam.  ii,  13—16. 

W  This  verse  contains  no  verb,  and,  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  gpnimmar  are  concerned,  its  participles  may  be 
rendered  either  by  presents  or  futures.  If  we  take  the 
words  as  referring  to  the  present,  we  are  met  by  the 
insurmountable  mfficulty  tnat  in  no  sense,  at  the  time 
of  Malachi,  could  the  liord's  Name  be  said  to  be  g^eat 
over  all  the  earth,  or  pure  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
Him  in  every  place.  Nor  can  we,  with  many  com- 
mentators, suppose  that  heathen  rites  are  here  referred 


to  as  being  offered  ignorantly,  through  idols,  to  the 
one  true  God.    (Comp.  Pope's  universiu  prayer  t^ 


**  Father  of  alL  in  every  age, 
In  every  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  Dy  savage,  and  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  !^ 

For  there  is  no  hint  given  of  any  such  meaning  being 
intended;  and,  moreover,  such  a  sentiment  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  always  re- 
presents heathen  rites  as  being  an  utter  abomination, 
and  alwa^^s  speaks  of  the  adhesion  of  the  G^tiles  to 
the  worship  oi  the  true  God  as  a  thing  of  the  future. 
We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  take  the  words  as  a 
prophetic  announcement  of  the  future  rejection  of 
Israel  and  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  every  place. — ^In  contradistinction  to  the  one 
place  (Deut.  xii.  5 — 7).  (Oomp.  our  Lord's  words  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria :  John  iv.  21 — 24.) 

Incense  shall  be  ofTered  .  .  .—This  is  a  possi- 
ble rendering  of  the  words;  but  this  Hebrew  word 
is  not  elsewhere  used  for  "incense,"  and  may  more 
naturally  be  rendered  shall  be  burnt,  as  the  jpasrave 
participle  of  the  verb  used  in  Lev.  i.  9.  Dr.  Pusey's 
footnote  on  this  passage  is  well  worth  reading,  as, 
indeed,  his  footnotes  usually  are.  We  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  words  thus:  "an  obMion  shall  be 
burnt  to  my  name,  even  a  pure  offering."  In  any  case, 
unless  we  are  to  expect  some  future  establishment  of  a 
universal  offering  ot  material  sacrifices,  we  must  under- 
stand  both  expressions  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  is, 
in  truth,  the  only  reasonable  way  of  interpreting  such 
passages.  (See  Notes  on  Zech.  ii.  6 — lo,  iiL  8 — 10, 
vi.  9 — ^15,  and  especially  xiv.  16 — ^21.)  If,  therefore, 
any  Ohristians  would  claim  this  verse  as  a  sup- 
port for  their  custom  of  offering  incense  in  churches, 
they  must  conform  also  with  Zech.  xiv.  16—21,  and 

50  up  every  year  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feast  of 
'abemades.  The  word  "  offering,"  as  in  the  preceding 
verse  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  17 ;  Isa.  i.  13),  denotes  sacrifidu 
gif  to  in  general,  not  the  flour  offerings  as  distinguished 
from  the  flesh  offerings.  The  word  "  pure "  is  em- 
phatic, not  as  signifying  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  (Oouncil  of  Trent),  as  distinguished  from  the 
bloody  sacrifices,  but  as  the  converse  of  "polluted" 
(verse  7).  The  above  remarks  we  have  maide  in  no 
controversial  spirit,  but  simply  in  the  intereste  of  truth; 
and  lest  any  should  suppose  us  to  imply  that  the  above 
interpretation  was  origtnaied  by  the  Oouncil  of  Trent^ 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Oommentary,  in 
which  he  shows,  by  quotations  from  SS.  Justin, 
Irenssos,  Hippolytus,  O^rian,  Oyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Ohrysostom,  and  Augustine,  as  also  from  Tertnllian, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret,  that  it  is  qu>od  semper,  quod 
ab  omnibus,  quod  ubique.  Those,  thereiore,  who 
prefer  so-called  avihorvty  to  the  results  of  calm 
criticism  are  bound  to  disagree  with  us. 
(12)  But  ye  have.— Bettor,  but  ye  profane  % 
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luted;  and  the  frnit  thereof ,  even  bis 
meat,  is  contemptible.  ^^^  Ye  said  iilso, 
Beboldy  what  a  weariness  is  it  I  ^and  ye 
have  snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts;  and  ye  brought  that  which  was 
torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick ;  thus 
ye  brought  an  offering :  should  I  accept 
this  of  your  handP  saith  the  Lobd. 
^*)But  cursed  be  the  deceiver,  *  which 
hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  yoweth, 
and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt 
thing :  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  name  is  dreadful 
among  the  heathen. 


1  Or,  whmnea*  y« 
wight  have bUfwn 
ttonNiy. 


S  Or,  in  wkote 


aLeT.S8.14;D(nit. 
S8.1A. 


8  Or.  reprota. 


4  Heb ,  •eaUer. 


6  Or,  «  $hQtt  take 
yott  away  to  it. 


CHAPTEE  U.—O)  And  now,  O  ye 
priests,  this  commandment  is  for  you. 
<^)  "K  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will  not 
lay  it  to  heart)  to  give  glory  unto  my 
name,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  wiU 
even  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I  will 
curse  your  blessings :  yea,  I  have  cursed 
them  already,  because  ye  do  not  lay  it 
to  heart.  t^>  Behold,  I  will  'corrupt 
your  seed,  and  ^spread  dung  upon  your 
faces,  even  the  dung  of  your  solemn 
feasts;  and  '^one  shall  take  you  away 
with  it.  (^)  And  ye  shall  know  that  I 
have  sent  this  commandment  unto  you. 


*'mj  name"  (verse  11).  The  word  "it"  is  said  by 
Jewish  tradition  to  be  an  euphemism  for  "  me."  The 
present  contemptuous  conduct  of  Grod*s  priests  is  con- 
trasted with  the  prophesied  reverence  of  heathen 
nations. 

Fruit  .  .  .  meat,  denote  the  same  as  "bread"  of 
verse  7.  They  show  that  they  think  it  contemptible 
by  not  taking  the  trouble  to  offer  such  things  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Law. 

m  Said.— Better,  say. 

And  ye  have  snuffed  at  it.— Better,  and  ye  puff 
at  it — ^that  is,  treat  it  with  contempt^  *'  pooh-pooh  it, ' 
as  we  say.  The  service  of  the  Temple,  which  they  ought 
to  have  regarded  as  their  highest  privilege  and  nleasure, 
they  look  on  as  burdensome  and  oontemptime.  For 
*'  brought,"  read  bring. 

Tom. — The  word  Udzul  elsewhere  means  **  stolen  " 
(Dent,  xrviii.  31),  or  **  robbed  "— i.e..  «  spoUed  "  (Deut. 
zxviii.  29).  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  tnat  it  may  here 
be  a  later  word  for  trephdh,  "  torn  "  (comp.  the  cogn. 
Arabic  ajzal,  **  ffalled  on  the  back  ")» l>^t  it  is  not  so  used 
in  post-BibUcal  Jewish  writing^.  On  the  contrarv, 
Baobinic  tradition  uses  our  word  when  expressly 
mentioning  ffta^  tohieh  ie  stolen  as  unfit  to  be  offered  as 
a  burnt  offering — e.^.,  the  Sif ra,  ( Vayytkrd,  Perek  6, 
Farashta  5,  ed.  Weis  7b),  commenting  on  the  words 
of  Lev.  i.  10,  says :  '"  From  the  flock,'  and  '  from  the 
sheep,'  and  '  from  the  goats : '  These  words  are  limi- 
tations— ^viz.,  to  exclude  the  sick  (comp.  also  MaL  i.  8), 
and  the  aged,  and  that  which  has  been  dedicated  in 
thought  to  an  idol,  and  that  which  is  defiled  with  its 
own  filth ;  '  its  offering '  HSnglish  Version,  his  offering, 
<5omp.  Note  on  2iech.  iv.  2],  to  exclude  that  tohieh  is 
stolen"  (See  also  Talmud  Babli,£a6a£affima  666.)  The 
English  V  ersion  has  the  same  in  view  in  its  rendering  of 
Isa.  Ixi.  8,  where  it  has  the  authority  of  Talmud  Babli, 
Sukkah  30a,  and  of  Jerome  and  Luther.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  people  were  inclined  to  offer  a  stolen 
animal  may  be,  that  it  might  very  likely  have  a  mark  on 
iL  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  thief  to 
offer  it  for  sale,  and  so  realise  money  on  it,  for  fear 
of  detection ;  so  then  he  makes  a  virtue  of  a  necessity, 
and  brings  as  an  offering  to  Gk)d  that  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  dispose  of. 

U^)  Some  consider  that  two  cases  are  mentioned  in 
this  verse.  (1)  One  who  acts  deceitfully  (by  offering  a 
female  as  a  burnt  offering,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Law,  while  there  is  in  his  flock  a  male) ;  (2)  and  one 
who  makes  a  vow  (to  offer  a  saerifiee  of  peace  offerings, 
for  which  either  a  male  or  a  female  was  imowame, 
provided  it  were  without  a  blemish :  Lev.  xxiL  23),  and 
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then  offers  an  animal  that  has  a  blemish.  But  it  is 
better  to  understand  but  one  case  to  be  mentioned^ 
viz.,  that  of  a  man  who  vows,  and  while  he  has  a  male 
in  his  flock  offers  a  female  with  a  blemisK  A  female 
without  blemish  would  be  admissible  as  a  vow  offering, 
but  a  male  without  blemish  would  be  the  most  valuable, 
because  it  could  be  offered  as  a  burnt  offering,  whereas 
a  female  could  not;  while  a  female  with  a  blemish 
would  be  the  very  worst,  and  actually  illegal  A  man 
is  not  bound  to  make  a  vow,  but  if  he  make  one  his 
offering  should  be  of  the  very  best,  just  as  he  would 
not  dare  to  offer  to  a  king  or  to  his  ruler  (yerse  6) 
anything  but  the  best  How  cursed,  then,  must  he  be 
who,  wmle  he  possesses  the  best,  deUberately  makes  a 
vow  to  Grod,  and  then  offers  Him  the  very  worst. 

n. 

(i~«)    The  decree  against  the  priests. 

(1)  Commandment.— Better,  decree.  (Comp.  the 
use  of  the  verb  from  which  this  substantive  is  derived 
in  Nah.  i.  14;  Fss.  vii.  6,  xlii.  8.) 

(2)  Hear  .  •  •  lay  to  heart— viz.,  the  warning  of 
chap.  i.  6 — 13. 

Your  blessings. — Some  take  this  as  meaning  the 
priests'  tithes,  atonement  money,  and  their  portions  of 
the  sacrifices,  in  accordance  with  a  common  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  **  gift " — e.g.,  Gren.  xxxiii.  11. 
Others  refer  the  words  to  the  blessing  which  the 
priests  pronounce  on  the  people  (Num.  vi.  23 — ^27). 

(8)  I  will  corrupt  your  seed.— Better,  I  will 
destroy  for  you  the  seedr^y\z.,  of  the  crops.  It  must 
be  rememberod  that  because  the  pCNople  neglected  to 
pay  the  tithes,  the  Levites  were  obliged  to  go  and  till 
the  fields  (Neh.  xiii.  10).  The  LXX.  for  "  seed  "  reads 
"  com." 

Dung  of  your  solemn  feasts.— Or  rather,  of  your 
festival  sacnfices.  (Ck>mp.  Exod.  xxiii.  18;  Ps.  cxviii. 
27.)  The  dung  of  the  sacrificial  animals  was  to  be 
carried  to  an  unclean  place  outside  the  camp,  and  burnt 
there.  The  priests,  because  Hhej  had  profaned  Gh)d's 
Name  by  offering  unfit  animals  in  sacrifice,  were  to 
be  treated  in  the  most  ignominious  manner. 

And  one  shall  t&e  you  away  with  it— «.«., 
according  to  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  ye  shaU  be  carried 
away  to  U  (comp.  Isa.  viii.  4): — ye  shall  be  treated 
like  it. 

(4)  Commandment.  —  Or  rather,  decree,  as  in 
yerse  1. 

That  my  covenant  might  be.— Better,  to  be  my 
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that  my  covenant  might  be  with  Levi, 
saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts.  (^>  Mj  coye- 
nant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace ; 
and  I  gaye  them  to  him  for  the  fear 
wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid 
before  my  name.  <®^  The  law  of  truth 
was  in  his  month,  and  iniqniiy  was  not 
found  in  his  lips :  he  walked  with  me  in 
peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many 
away  from  iniquity.  ^  For  the  piiest^s 
lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth :  for 
he  ie  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  (^>  But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the 
way ;  ye  have  caused  many  to  ^stumble 
at  the  law ;  ye  have  corrupted  the  cove- 
nant of  Levi,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 


1  Or.  /aO  to  eu 


1  Or.  ^V^^^  <*« 


3  Heb^    aec$tUd 
/aee«. 


a  Sp]L  4. 6. 


4  Or,  oti^iU  to  love. 


5  Or,  JUm  thai 
waJMA.  and  Mm 
that  oMmotantk. 


(^)  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  con- 
temptible and  base  before  all  the  people^ 
according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways, 
but  ^^  have  been  partial  in  the  law. 

(10)  «Haye  we  not  all  one  &ther  P  hath 
not  one  God  created  usP  why  do  we 
deal  treacherously  eyery  man  against 
his  brother,  by  profaning  the  covenant 
of  our  fathers  P  ^^^  Judaih  hath  dealt 
treacherously,  and  an  abomination  is 
committed  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem  ; 
for  Judah  hath  pro&ned  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  which  he  ^  loved,  and  hath 
married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god. 
(12)  Tj^g  Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  that 
doeth  this,  ^the  master  and  the  scholar^ 
out  of  the  tabernacles  of  Jacob,  and 


covenant — i.e.,  so  th&t  this  new  decree,  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  make  against  the  house  of  Levi, 
may  be  my  covenant  with  him  instead  of  the  old  one, 
of  which  the  prophet  goes  on  to  speak. 

Levi  denotes  throughout  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
especially  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  iii.  3.) 

(5)  Of  life  and  peace.— Better,  life  and  peace— 
t.e.,  by  it  life  and  peace  were  guaranteed  to  him. 

Life  in  its  highest  sense. 

Peace  as  the  sum  total  of  blessing:  the  "fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace."  (Gal.  v.  22 ;  comp.  Note 
on  Zech.  vi.  13.) 

Them— viz.,  life  and  peace. 

For  the  fear  .  .  .  me.— Better,  As  fear — (i.e.,  as 
a  motive  for  the  fear  of  Qod),  and  he  did  fear  me.  Or, 
perhaps,  a  still  better  interpretation  is  that  which  repre- 
sents  God  and  Levi  as  each  having  performed  his  part 
of  the  covenant — Gt>d  in  bestowing  "life  and  peace," 
Levi  in  rendering  **  fear."  Accordmg  to  this  view,  the 
words  should  be  translated,  My  covenant  toas  wUh  him 
— ^viz..  We  and  peace — and  I  gave  them  to  him ;  fear, 
and  he  feared  me,  and  trembled  before  My  Name, 

(6)  The  law  of  truth — i,e,,  right  instruction  in 
the  Law,  and  juc^pnent  in  accordance  with  the  Law,  the 
reverse  of  which  is  *'  iniquity,"  or  rather,  pervereion. 

Walked  with  me — i,e,,  had  their  conversation  in 
heaven.  (Phil.  iii.  20;  comp.  Zech.  iiL  7;  and  Gren. 
V.  24,  of  EnocL) 

In  peace. — See  on  the  preceding  verse. 

Equity— i.c.,  integrity  of  life. 

And  did  turn  ....  Iniquity.— Of  this,  says 
Fusey,  **  What  a  history  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  those  of  whom  the 
world  knows  nothing,  of  whose  working,  but  for  the 
three  words  in  the  closing  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  have  known  nothing." 

(7)  Comp.  Deut.  zxxiii.  10. 

Keep. — Not  as  in  a  repository,  but  rather,  oheerve 
(Zech.  iii.  7)—4,e,,  speak  in  accordance  with  the  JenoW' 
ledge  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Law. 

messenger.—Iiiterally,  angeiL  (See  Note  on  chap, 
m.  1.) 

(8)  But  ye. — ^Priests  of  the  present  day  have  done 
in  every  respect  the  reverse. 

Caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law.— Or 
rather,  in  the  Law ;  and  ye  have  given  them  false  in- 


struction in  the  Law,  and  allowed  those  things  which 
were  forbidden,  and  so  ye  have  corrupted  the  eovenani 
of  the  (tribe  of)  Levi:  ye  have  tumea  the  Law,  whidi 
ought  to  have  been  a  light  to  their  feet  and  a  lamp 
to  their  path,  into  a  stumbling-block. 

W  Therefore.— I  am  no  longer  bound  by  the 
covenant  I  made  with  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and,  instead  of 
"  life  and  peace,"  I  give  you  contempt,  &c. 

In  the  law — i,e.,  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  authority  of  the  priests,  Levites,  and  of  the  judges 
of  the  day,  in  all  matters  ceremonial  and  civil,  is  ex- 
presslv  inculcated  by  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  passage  that  our  Lord  said  (Matt. 
TTiii.  2) :  "  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses' 
seat ;  aU,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,, 
that  observe  and  do,"  &c. 

(10—17)  The  prophet  now  rebukes  the  two  ^at  sins 
of  the  nation  at  this  time:  (1)  marria^  with  idola- 
tresses ;  (2)  divorce  of  the  first  (IsraeHtish)  wile.  He 
introduces  this  rebuke  by  a  general  statement,  similar 
to  that  of  chap.  L  2. 

(10)  One  father — i.e,,  not  Adam,  Abraham,  or  Jacob 
(as  various  commentators  have  held),  but  God  Himself 
(chap.  i.  6 ;  Deut.  xxzii.  6, 18),  who  is  the  epiritnal  Father 
of  the  nation,  and  in  whom  the^  are  all  brothers  and 
sisters;  so  that  when  an  Israehte  married  a  heathen 
woman,  or  divorced  an  Israelitish  wife,  it  was  an  offence 
against  God,  a  "  profaning  the  covenant  of  the  fathers," 
and  a  violation  of  the  fraternal  relation.  Moreover, 
"  one  Grod  created "  them  for  His  glory  (Isa.  xliiL  7)» 
for  the  special  purpose  of  being  a  witness  to  His  uni^. 
The  admission  of  idolatresses  into  their  families  would 
be  fatal  to  this  object. 

(11)  For  the  same  collocation  of  *'  Judah,  Israel,  and 
Jerusalem,'*  comp.  Zech.  i.  19. 

The  holiness  of  the  Lord.— That  is,  their  own 
**  holy  nation  "  (Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  3). 

Daughter  of  a  strange  god— i.e.,  one  who  wor- 
ships a  strange  god,  and  such  they  were  forbidden  to 
marry  (Exod.  xxiv.  16;  Deut.  viL  3;  comp.  1  Slinga 
».  2). 

(li)  >phe  man.— Better,  to  the  man. 

The  master  and  the  scholar.— This  is  the  Tal- 
mudic  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  expression,  which, 
occurs  only  m  this  passage,  but  it  is  unsuitable  (besidas 
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him  that  offereth  an  offering  nxtto  the 
LoBD  of  hosts.  ^)  And  this  have  ye 
done  again,  covering  the  altar  of  iSie 
LoBD  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and 
with  crying  ont,  insomnch  t^t  he  re- 
gardeth  not  the  offering  any  more,  or 
receiveth  it  with  good  will  at  your 
hand. 

^^*>  Yet  ye  say,  Wherefore  9  Because 
the  LoBD  hath  been  witness  between 
thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  yoath,  against 
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Ood. 
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away. 


whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously: 
yet  19  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife 
of  thy  covenant.  <^^)  And  did  not  he 
make  one?  Yet  had  he  the  ^residae  of 
the  spirit.  And  wherefore  one  ?  That 
he  might  seek  '  a  godly  seed.  There- 
fore take  heed  to  yonr  spirit,  and  let 
none  deal  ^  treacherously  against  the 
wife  of  his  youth.  <^<^>  For  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  saith  ^that  he  hateth 
•^putting  away :  for  one  covereth  violence 


being  philologically  precarions),  for  the  passage  refers 
to  the  whole  nation  rather  than  to  those  who  were  their 
appointed  scholars  and  teachers.  It  is  better  to  render 
i^  "  voaJtchman  and  answerer :  i.e.,  the  watchman  who 
cried  in  the  city,  ''  Who  comes  there  P  "  and  him  who 
answers,  "  Friend,"  which  is  an  exhaostive  expression 
for  all  liyinff  persons,  and  so,  in  this  context,  "  all  pos- 
terity." This  is  the  interpretation  of  Gesenius,  who 
qnotes  in  support  of  it  an  Arabic  expression  from  the 
life  of  Tfmur-lang  (Timar  the  lame,  Tamerlane): — 
"When  he  left  the  city^,  there  was  not  a  crier  or  an 
anewerer  in  it*' — i,e.,  tnere  was  not  a  person  left  alive. 
**  Neither  root  nor  branch  "  is  another  exhaostiye  term 
nsed  by  onr  prophet  (chap.  iv.  19).  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase gives  the  sense  of  the  words  in  "son  and 
8on*8  son." 

And  him  that  oflbreth  an  offering  .  .  .— 
Some  refer  this  to  the  case  in.  which  the  offender 
is  a  priest  (Neh,  xiii.  28);  others  understand  it  as 
"  any  one  wno  might  offer  a  sacrifice  for  him  in 
expiation  of  his  sin."  Bat  since  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  the  Jew  was  to  bring  offerings  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary, the  words  may  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
former  expression  in  different  terms,  and  mean  "a 
descendant  enjoying  religious  privileges."  The  inter- 
marriage with  heathens  referred  to  here  is  that  men- 
tioned m  Neh.  xiii  23 — 28,  not  the  earlier  case  recorded 
in  Ezra  ix.,  x. 

(13)  The  prophet  now  rebukes  the  people  for  their 
frivolous  divorces  of  their  first  wives,  which  was  a 
natural  result  of  their  marriage  with  heathen  women. 

And  this  .  .  •  i^ain. — Or  perhaps.  And  this  a 
second  thing  ye  do — ^viz.,  infidelity  to  the  wife  of  their 
youth  (verse  14).  But  the  rendering  of  the  English 
Version  ia.in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  accentua- 
tion. That  rendering  is  not  improbably  the  right  one. 
It  would  mean :  "  And  this  you  do  again  (Nen.  xiii.), 
even  after  Ezra  has  reformed  the  abuse,  and  you  have 
solemnly  undertaken  not  to  act  so  again  "  (Neh.  ix.  10). 

Covering  the  altar  .  .  .  with  tears  .  .  .  and 
with  orying  out — t.e.,  with  the  plaints  of  the 
Israelitish  women  who  were  divorced  against  their  wilL 

Inflomuoh  that. — Or  rather,  so  tJuU. 

(^^)  Again  with  supercilious  surprise  they  ask, 
"  Wherefore  ?  " 

Witne8B.~Comp.  Gen.  xixi.  49,  50:  "The  Lobd 
watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one 
from  another.  If  thou  shalt  aflSict  my  daughters,  or 
if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my  &nghters, 
no  man  is  with  us;  see,  Ood  is  witness  betwixt  me 
and  thee."  If  people  would  seriously  consider  the 
meaning  of  this  verse  of  Genesis,  th^  would  not  be 
so  fond  of  putting  Mizpah  on  their  rings,  for  it 
denotes  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  the  fideli^  of  the 
other  party. 


(15, 16)  These  are  two  very  difficult  verses,  which 
should  perhaps,  be  rendered  as  follows :— 

For  did  He  not  make  [man  and  his  wife,  Qen.  ii.  24J 
ons  ?  and  has  he  [the  husband]  any  superiority  of  spirit 
^that  he  should  divorce  at  will]  P  And  what  is  this 
jMur  which  is  become]  one  f  [Answer.]  It  seeketh  a 
godly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to  yourselves  [lite- 
rally, your  mirit],  and  with  respect  to  the  wife  of 
thy  youth — Let  none  be  faithless. 

W  For  [11  hate  divorce  [of  the  first  wife],  saith  the 
Ood  oflsra/el,  and  he  [the  divorcer  of  his  first  wife] 
covers  his  garment  with  injury,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
therefore  take  ye  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  do  not  be 
faithless.  According  to  our  interpretation,  the  whole 
of  these  two  verses  must  be  taken  as  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Any  superiority. — We  take  Heb.  sh*dr, 
"  remnant "  in  the  sense  of  yithron,  *'  superabundance," 
"  superiority."  Any  superiority  of  spirit — i.c.,  any  such 
essential  superiority  as  to  justify  him  in  treating  his 
wife  as  a  mere  slave,  and  divoreing  her  against  her 
will.  This  passa^  coincides  more  nearly  with  the 
spirit  of  Matt.  XIX.  3  seqq.  than  with  that  of  Dent, 
xxiv.  1 — 4.  To  yourselves,  or  to  yowr  spirit  The  ex- 
pressions are  equivalent.  (Oomp.  Jer.  xvii.  21 ;  Dent. 
IV.  15;  Josh,  xxiii.  11.)  Lei  none  be  .  .  . — Observe 
the  change  of  person,  so  common  in  Hebrew.  (Comp. 
Isa.  i.  ^.)  His  garment. — Some  take  this  to  be  an 
Oriental  expression  for  "  his  wife."  (Gomp.  Al  Koran, 
ii..—"  Wives  are  your  attire,  and  you  are  theire.") 
Or  garment  may  be  taken  as  the  external  symbol  of  the 
inner  state  of  the  man.  (Comp.  ZecL  iiL  4 ;  Is.  Ixiv.  5; 
Prov.  XXX.  9,  &c.)  Injury. — Heb.,  eham&s.  This  word  is 
especially  used  of  ill-treatment  of  a  wife.  (Oomp.  Gen. 
XVI.  5.)  Keil  takes  the  fint  verse  as  follows :  No  nuLn 
who  had  ever  a  remnant  of  reason  [or  a  sense  of  ri^ht 
and  wrong]  has  done  [sc,  what  ye  are  doing,  vie.,  faith- 
lessly putting  away  the  wife  of  his  youth.  To  this 
the  people  are  supposed  to  object.]  But  what  did 
the  one  [Abraham]  do  f  [To  this  the  prophet  answerel 
He  was  seeking  a  seed  of  Ood  [viz.,  the  child  01 
promise :  i.e.,  he  dismissed  Hagsr,  because  God  pro- 
mised to  give  him  the  desired  posterity,  not  in  Ishmael 
tlurough  uie  maid  Hagar,  but  through  Sarah  in  Isaac, 
so  that  in  doing  this  he  was  simply  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  word  of  God  (Gen.  xxi.  12).]  Othere  vary  the 
transktion  slightly,  and  render.  And  has  no  one  done 
this  who  has  a  remnant  of  spirit  in  him  f  [This  being 
supposed  to  be  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
To  this  the  prophet  answere.]  Wherefore  did  he  so 
act  f  He  was  seeking  a  godly  seed  Moore  takes  the 
verse  quite  differently,  and  refera  it  to  the  saying  of 
verse  lO.  His  words  are,  "  The  prophet  at  the  outset 
had  argued  the  return  of  the  Jewish  peopfe  ^ 

fore  these  marriagBs  that  violated  tkenr  o 
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with  his  garment^  saitli  tlie  Lobd  of 
hosts  :  therefore  talce  heed  to  your  spirit, 
that  ye  deal  not  treacherously. 

OTTe  have  wearied  the  Lobd  with 
your  words.  Tet  ye  say.  Wherein  have 
we  wearied  him  ?  When  ye  say,  Every 
one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lobd,  and  he  delighteth  in 
them ;  or,  Where  ie  the  God  of  judg- 
ment? 

CHAPTER  m.— (1)  Behold,  •!  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  ha  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me :  and  the  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to 
his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the 
covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in :  behold. 


a  Matt.  11.  10: 
Mark  1.  S :  Luki* 
1. 70  ft  7.  ff . 


I  Or, 


wrong  ...  He  asks  again  .  .  .  Did  not  [  Qod]  inckke 
[us]  one  t  Did  He  not  separate  us  from,  other  nations 
mto  an  isolated  nnity  P  Tet  this  was  not  done  because 
the  blessing  was  too  narrow  to  be  spread  oyer  other 
nations  .  .  .  for  the  residue  of  the  epirit  toaa^  vnth 
Him.  There  remained  an  inexhaustible  folnesar  of 
spiritnal  blessing  that  might  be  given  to  other  nations. 
Why  [then  did  He  choose]  but  one  ?  He  waa  seeking 
a  seed  of  Ood  {&  nation  which  ^e  should  train  up 
to  be  the  repository  of  His  covenant,  the  stock  of 
His  Messiah].*'  Many  other  interpretation^  have  been 
proposed,  but  these  are  the  only  ones  which  are  at 
all  admissible. 

Bbbiteb  of  Infidblitt.    Thb  Advbkt  of  the 
Lobd  Fobbtold  (chape,  ii.  17 — iii.  24). 

(17)  A  new  section  of  the  prophecy  begins  with  this 
verse.  The  prophet  now  directs  his  reproofs  against 
the  people  for  their  discontent  and  their  want  of 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  because  ihe  expected 
manifestation  of  Gk)d's  glory  did  not  take  place  imme. 
diately.  Because  the  doers  of  evil  seem  to  flourish, 
the  people  say  that  Qod  takes  delight  in  them,  **  or " 
».e.,  if  this  be  not  the  ease,  "  Where  is  the  God  of 
judgment?"  that  He  does  not  interpose  to  punish 
them.    (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  Ac.) 

m. 

(1)  I  will  send.— Or,  I  setut.  It  is  the  participle 
used  as  the  prophetic  present.  (Oomp.  Note  on  chap. 
L  11.) 

My  messenger. — ^Heb.,  Malachi,  my  angel,  or  rny 
messeoger,  with  a  jolay  on  the  name  of  the  prophet. 
In  chap.  ii.  7,  he  calls  the  priest  the  a'Mel  or  messenger 
of  Hie  Lobd.  There  can  be  little  dfoubt  that  he  is 
influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  term  by  his  own  per- 
sonal name  (see  Introd.).  This  "  messenger,"  by  ^e 
distinct  reference  to  Isa.  xL  3,  oontuned  in  the  words, 
'*  and  he  shall  prepare,'*  &c.,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
he  whom  [the  deul^ro-]  Isiuah  prophetically  heurd  crv- 
ing,  "In  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lobd,  make  straight  in  the  oesert  a  highway  for  our 
God."  Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  his  mission,  he 
is  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  "Elijah  "  of  chap.  iv. 
3.  These  words  had  their  first,  if  not  their  perfect 
fulfilment  in  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xvii.  12). 

The  Lord.— This  word  "  Lord  "  occurs  eight  times 


he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 
^^  But  who  maj  abide  the  daj  of  his 
coining?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he 
appeareth  P  for  he  ie  like  a  refiner's  fire, 
and  like  fullers'  sope :  ^^>  and  he  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver : 
and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that 
thej  maj  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offer- 
ing in  righteousness.  (^)  Then  shall  the 
offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be 
pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  and  as  in  ^former  years.  t*J  And 
I  will  come  near  to  you  to  judgment ; 
and  I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against 
the  sorcerers,  and  against  the  adulterers, 
and  against  false  swearers,  and  against 


vrith  ike  definite  article,  but  always,  except  here,  with 
ihe  name  of  Qod  following  it:  viz.,  Exod.  xxiii.  17, 
followed  bv  "  Jehovah ; "  Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  by  "Jehovah, 
the  God  (^Israel ; "  in  Isa.  L  24,  iii.  1,  x.  l3,  xix.  4,  hy 
"  Jehovah  Zebaoth ; "  and  in  Isa.  x.  16,  by  "  the  Lord 
of  Zebaoth."  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  must  mean 
Grod  Himself,  because  He  is  said  to  come  "to  his 
temple,"  and  because  He  is  said  to  be  He  "whom 
ye  seek : "  ije.,  "  the  God  of  judgment "  (chap.  ii.  17). 

Even— ^6.,  "namcdy,"  for  so  the  Hebrew  conjunc- 
tion "and"  is  frequently  used:  e.g.f  Exod.  xxv.  12; 
1  Sam.  xxviiL  3. 

The  messenger  (or  an^el)  of  the  covenant.'' 
This  expression  occurs  only  m  this  passage.  Identified 
as  He  18  here  with  "the  Lord,"  He  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
as  the  Messiah.  In  the  word  "covenant"  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  reference  to  the  "  new  covenant "  ( Jer. 
xxxi.  31),  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  must  not  be 
limited  to  this. 

Delight  in.— Bather,  desire. 

(8)  This  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  temple  acts  as 
a  crucial  test  (comp.  Luke  ii  35);  the  people  ou^ht, 
therefore,  seriously  to  have  considered  how  far  uiey 
were  prepared  for  that  advent  before  they  desired 
it  so  eagerly  and  impatiently. 

(S)  Sons  of  Levi.-~-Meaning  especialh'  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  son  of  Amram,  son  of  Kohath,  son 
of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  16 — ^20);  for  judgment  must  begin 
at  the  house  of  God.  (Gomp.  Jer.  xxv.  29 ;  Ezek.  iz.  6 ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  17.) 

In  righteousness  refers  rather  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  offerer  than  to  the  nature  of  the  sacri- 
fices, as  being  such  as  were  prescribed  by  the  Law. 
This  and  the  foUowing  verse  do  not,  of  course,  imply 
that  there  are  to  be  material  sacrifices  in  Messianic 
times.  The  prophet  speaks  in  such  language  as  was 
suitable  to  the  age  in  which  he  Hved.  (Scq  Note  on 
chap.  i.  11.) 

(4  Days  of  old  .  .  •  former  years.— Perhaps,  if 
we  must  define  the  period,  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Malachi  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  laudator  temporis  acH.    (Gomp.  chap.  iL  5—7.) 

(^)  All  these  crimes  were  explicitly  forlndden    by 
I  the  Law.  Sorcery  (Exod.  xxii.  18),  adultery  (ExodL 
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those  that  ^oppress  the  hireling  in  his 
wages,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  that  tnm  aside  the  stranger  from 
hie  right,  and  fear  not  me,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  <^  For  I  am  the  Lobd, 
I  change  not;  therefore  je  sons  of 
Jacob  are  not  consumed. 

<^)  Even  firom  the  days  of  your  fathers 
ye  are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances, 
and  have  not  kept  them.  'Betom  unto 
me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith 
the  Lobd  of  hosts.  But  ye  said^  Where- 
in shall  we  return  ?  <®>  Will  a  man  rob 
God  P  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye 
say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  P  In 
tithes  and  ofiPerings.  ^^^Ye  are  cursed 
with  a  curse :  for  ye  have  robbed  me, 
even  this  whole  nation,  tio)  Bring  ye  all 
the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that 
there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lobd 


1  Or,  dtfraud. 
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of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
•windows  of  heaven,  and  *pour  you  out 
a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it  ^^^^  And  I  will  re- 
buke the  devourer  for  your  sakes,  and 
he  shall  not  'destroy  the  fruits  of  your 
ground;  neither  shall  your  vine  cast 
her  fruit  before  the  time  in  the  fields 
saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts.  <^)And  all 
nations  shall  call  you  blessed:  for  ve 
shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  iiie 
Lobd  of  hosts. 

(IS)  Your  words  have  been  ^  stout 
against  me,  saith  the  Lobd.  Yet  ye 
say.  What  have  we  spoken  so  much 
against  theeP  <i*)Ye  have  said,  It  is 
vain  to  serve  God :  and  what  profit  is  it 
that  we  have  kept  ^his  ordinance,  and 
that  we  have  walked  ^mournfully  before 
the  Lobd  of  hosts  P  (^^  And  now  we 
call  the  proud  happy;  yea,  they  that 


14 ;  Lev.  zx.  10;  Deut.  zzii.  22),  false-swearing  (Ley. 
XIX.  12),  defrandiD^,  or  withholding  of  wages  (Lev. 
xix.  13;  Dent.  xxiv.  14,  15),  oppressing  the  widow 
and  orphan  (Exod.  xxii.  22 — 24\  doing  injustice  to  a 
stranger  (Dent.  xxiv.  17,  xxriL  19).  (Comp.  also  Zech. 
vii.  9, 10,  viii.  16. 17.) 

i^  For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not.— Better, 
For  I  Jehovah  chanae  nof .  Because  it  is  the  Eternal's 
unchangeable  will  that  the  sons  of  Jacob,  His  chosen 
people,  should  not  perish  as  a  nation.  He  will  purify 
them  by  the  eradication  of  the  wicked  among  them,  that 
the  remnant  (the  superior  part ;  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  15) 
may  return  to  their  allegiance.  (Oomp.  Rom.  xi.) 
Ewald  renders  the  words :  For  J,  the  Lord,  have  not 
changed :  but  ye  eons  of  Jacob,  have  ye  not  altered  ? 
But  the  last  verb  does  not  mean  "to  alter;"  and, 
moreover,  the  former  translation  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wording  of  the  prayer  in  Ezra  ix.  14,  15. 

(7)  Even  l^om  .  .  .  fi&thers.— Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  their  history  they  had  been  a  stiff- 
necked  people  (Exod.  xxxii.  9,  &c.);  and  now,  when 
exhorted  to  repent,  they  ask  in  feigned  innocence : — 

Wherein  shaU  we  return  P  .  .  .  Beturn  unto 
me  .  .  .  unto  you.— Comp.  Zech.  i.  3. 

(8)  Bobbed  me. — ^Because  the  tithes  are  said  to  be 
offered  to  Jehovah,  and  then  He  gives  them  to  the 
Levitee  in  place  of  an  inheritance  (Num.  xviii.  24). 

In  tithes  and  oflTerings.— See  Notes  on  Exod. 
rxiii.  19;  Lev.  xxvii.  30—33;  Num.  xviii.  12,  21—24; 
Deut.  xviii.  4;  Lev.  iii.  1—17,  vn.  11-21,  28-36. 

(9)  Oomp.  chaps,  ii.  2,  and  iiL  11. 

(10)  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "  all.*' 
StorehoxLse.— From  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 

xxxi.  11)  there  were  at  the  Sanctuary  special  storehouses 
built  for  this  purpose;  so,  too,  in  the  second  Temple 
(Neh.  X,  38.  39,  xii.  44,  xiii.  12, 18). 

Meat — T.6.,  food  for  the  priests  and  Levites. 

Open  you  •  .  . — ^Accoraing  to  the  promise  of  Deut. 
xi.  13 — 15,  &c.  For  a  practical  commentary  on  this 
verse,  see  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10.  **  And  Azariah,  the  chief 
priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok,  answered  Hezekiah  and 
said.  Since  the  people  began  to  bring  the  offerings 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  we  have  had  enough  to  eat, 


and  have  left  plenty;  for  the  Lord  ha;th  bleaeed  his 
people ;  and  that  which  is  left  is  this  great  store. " 

That. — Better,  utUU, 

There  shall  not  be  room  enough  .  .  .—This 
rendering  gives  the  correct  meaning  of  the  words. 
(Compare  an  expression  of  similar  import  in  Zech.  x.  10. ) 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  rendering  of  Gesenius, 
"  until  my  abundance  be  exhausted/'  as  equivalent  to 
**  for  ever." 

W  For  your  sakes.— The  same  word  as  in  chap. 
H.  3 :  here  in  a  good  sense,  there  in  a  bad. 

The  devourer— i.«.,  the  locust,  &c. 

Hebuke. — ^Better,  corrupt.  The  same  word  is  used 
as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  but  in  a  diserent  construction.  (Witli 
this  verse  comp.  Hag.  i.  6 — ^11.) 

(18)  Comp.  Zech.  vii.  14,  viii.  13—23 ;  also  Isa.  hdi.  4 ; 
Dan.  xi.  16. 

PS)  Your  words  .  .  .  against  me.— Better. 
your  words  put  a  constraint  on  me:  viz.,  to  prove 
myself  to  you  to  be  "  the  Gk>d  of  judgment." 

Spoken. — Or  rather,  conversed  together,  (Comp. 
verse  16.)  They  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  together,  and  comparing  the  promises  of 
Gk>d  towards  uiem  with  the  then  state  of  amdrs.  God 
had  promised  that  they  should  be  a  proverb  among  the 
nations  for  blessedness ;  but,  say  they,  seeing  that  tmngs 
are  as  they  are,  "  we  [feel  more  inclined  to]  call  the 
proud  happy  [or  blessed]."  (See  further  in  Note  on 
verse  15.) 

(1^)  MoumAiUy— i.6.,  with  all  outward  signs  of 
fasting.  (Comp.  Matt.  vi.  16.)  The  fasting  referred 
to  is  not  that  dc  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  of  volun- 
tary fasts.  We  see  here,  in  already  a  somewhat  de- 
veloped form,  that  disposition  to  attribute  merit  to 
observances  of  outwara  forms  of  religion  for  their 
own  sake,  without  regard  to  the  secret  attitude  of 
the  heart,  which  readied  sucli  a  pitch  among  the 
majority  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
especially  among  the  Pharisees. 

(15)  And  now  means  and  so,  consequently.  In 
this  verse  the  prophet  gives  the  words  of  the  mur- 
murers.  (See  Note  on  verse  13.)  The  statements  of 
verse  13  show  that  they  were  of  a  very  different 
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work  wickedness  ^  are  set  np ;  jea,  they 
that  •  tempt  Gk)d  are  even  delivered. 

<i«)  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lobd 
spake  often  one  to  another:  and  the 
LoBD  hearkened,  and  heard  it^  and  a 
book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lobd,  and 
that  thought  upon  his  name.  ^^  And 
they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
^jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them^  as  a 
man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him.  <^)  Then  shall  ye  return,  and  dis- 
cern between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God 
and  him  that  serveth  him  not. 

CHAPTER  rV.— (1)  For,  behold,  the 
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day  cometh,  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven; 
and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day 
that  cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  saith 
the  LoBD  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave 
them  neither  root  nor  branch.  <^  But 
unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the 
*  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
in  his  wings ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth,  and 
grow  up  as  c»lves  of  the  s'te.ll.  ^^  And 
ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked;  for 
they  shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of 
your  feet  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  thisj 
saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 

W  Remember  ye  the  *law  of  Moses  my 
servant,  which  I  commanded  unto  him 
in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  toUh  the  statutes 
and  judgments. 


character  from  snch  faithful  servante  of  Jehovah  as 
were  at  times  sorely  tempted  against  their  will  to 
waver  in  their  faith.  We  may  observe  here  the  seeds 
of  sceptical  Saddnceism,  as  in  verse  14  of  hypocritical 
Fhariseism.  (Oomp.  Pss.  xxxvii.,  kxiii.,  and  toe  Books 
of  Job  and  Eccl.) 

Proud  .  •  .  they  that  work  wickedne88^.e., 
the  heathen,  who  do  not  profess  to  serve  Jehovah. 
(Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  11.) 

Proud  is  a  common  Biblical  expression  for  pre- 
sumptuous  sinners;  the  same  word  is  also  nsed  for 
presvmptu>ous  sins  (Ps.  zix.  13). 

Tempt.— The  same  word  is  nsed  which  in  verse  10 
is  translated  "  prove."  The  difference  in  the  two  cases 
consists  in  the  different  natare  of  the  actions.  In  verse 
10  the  Jews  are  exhorted  to  obey  the  Law  faithfully, 
and  prove  whether  God  wonld  not  (i.e,,  experience  thai 
Qod  certainly  wonld)  perform  His  part  in  the  covenant. 
In  verse  15  the  heatnen,  by  their  pride  and  wicked, 
ness,  tempt  Qod  to  judgment. 

(16)  Then.— As  a  consequence  of  the  unbelieving 
conversation  of  the  wicked.  What "  thev  that  feared 
the  Lord "  said  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  is  implied,  by 
His  approval  of  them,  that  they  strengthened  one 
another  in  their  faith  and  reliance  on  the  goodness  and 
faithfulness  of  the  Lord,  in  spite  of  the  present  appear- 
ance of  things.  As  the  godless  in  Israel  conversed 
together,  so  &d  the  godly ;  but  the  converse  of  the  one 
was  the  very  reverse  of  the  converse  of  the  other.  In 
Ezra  ix.  4  we  read  of  such  a  consultation  amonff  those 
*'  that  trembled  at  the  word  of  the  God  of  IsraeL" 
(Gomp.  the  expression  in  chap.  ii.  5.) 

Book  of  remembrance.— In  which  men's  actions 
are  said  figuratively  to  be  recorded  (Ps.  Ivi.  8 ;  Dan. 
vii.  10,  &c.).  Gompare  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
(Esther  vi.  1). 

For  them — i.e.,for  (heir  future  reward. 

Thought  upon — t.e.,  valued,  esteemed, 

07)  And  they  shall  be  .  .  .  my  jewels.— Better, 
And  they  shall  be  to  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  a 
special  possession,  on  the  day  that  I  am  about  to  make, 
''Special  possesmon*'  (Exod.  xix.  5). 

0ay  .  .  .  make.— Tke  none  tiipnuiiiM  vookb  m. 
ciiap.  iv.  3.    (Gomp.  Fa.  cxviii.  2i.) 

<^<)  Then  flhan  ye  .  .  .  between.— Better,  2%«n 
shall  ye  again  perceive  the  difference  between.    For 


the  construction,  oomp.  Zech.  iv.  1.  As  in  former 
cases  Gk)d  had  made  this  difference  manifest,  so  He 
would  again.  Gompare,  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  matter  of  the  miraculous  darlmess  (Exod. 
X.23). 

IV. 

(1)  The  day  already  foretold  in  chap.  iii.  2  shall  be  as 
a  fire  burning  fiercely  as  a  furnace,  and  **  the  wicked  " — 
not  only  the  heathen,  but  the  murmurers  themselves, 
so  far  from  being  accounted  happy  (chap.  in.  15) — shall 
be  as  "  stubble."  (Gomp.  Isa.  v.  24 ;  Zeph.  i  18 ;  Chad. 
18,  Ac.) 

(8)  As  the  rising  sun  diffuses  light  and  heat,  so  that 
all  that  is  healthv  in  nature  revives  and  lifts  np  its 
head,  while  plants  that  have  no  depth  of  root  are 
scorched  np  and  wither  away,  so  the  advent  of  the 
reign  of  righteousness,  which  will  reward  the  good  and 
the  wicked,  each  according  to  his  deserts,  will  dissipate 
all  darkness  of  doubt,  and  heal  tdl  the  wounds  which 
the  anparent  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  has  in- 
flictea  on  the  hearts  of  the  righteous. 

Wings.— Figurative  for  rays.  The  fathers  and  early 
commentators  nave  understood  Ghrist  by  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  thev  are  so  far  right  that  it  is  the 
period  of  His  advent  that  is  referred  to ;  but  there  can 
be  no  personal  reference  to  Him  in  the  expression,  since 
"  sun  is  feminine  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  vrard  translated  ''in  his  wings"  is  "in  her 
wings." 

Grow  np.— Better,  prance,  or  sport, 

(8)  Tread  down. — Gomp.  Isa.  xxvi.  5,  6. 

That  I  shall  do  this.— Better,  which  I  am  about 
to  make,    (Gomp.  chap.  iii.  17.) 

COKOLUBIKO  ADMOXriTION. 

(4-6)  As  the  prophetical  books  began  (Josh,  i  2, 8) 
with  "  Moses  mv  servant  is  dead  .  .  .  this  book  of  the 
Law  shall  not  be  removed  from  thy  mouth,  &c.,"  so 
they  close  with  the  admonition,  "Kemember  ye  the 
Law  of  Moses  my  servant.'*  (Gomp.  Dent.  iv.  1,  viii. 
14.)  The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety  and  of 
light.  (Gomp.  John  vii.  17.)  "Mysteries  belong  to 
the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed 
are  for  us  and  for  our  children  for  ever,  in  order  to 
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(*)  Behold,  I  will  send  you  « Elijah 
the  prophet  before  the  coining  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
LoBB :    <^^  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart 


aMftte.    IL    14: 
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of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers, 
lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with 


a  curse. 


perform  all  the  words  of  this  Law "  (Dent.  zxix.  29 ; 
coinp.  also  Eceles.  xii.  13).  The  best  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  the  New  Covenant,  when  God  would 
"  pnt  His  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  on  their 
heart "  ( Jer.  xxxi.  32),  most  needs  be  the  hearty  observ- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  the  Old. 

(5)  Elijah.— There  is  no  more  reason  to  snppose  that 
this  refers  actually  to  *'  Elijah  "  the  prophet,  and  that 
he  is  to  appear  upon  earth,  than  to  imagine  from  Hos. 
iii.  5;  Ezek.  xxiv.  23,  zxxvii.  24;  Jer.  zxx.  9;  that 
David  himself  is  to  come  again  in  the  flesh.  When 
John  the  Baptist  answered  the  question  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  "  Art  thou  Elias?  "  by  "  I  am  not," 
he  simply  gave  a  negative  reply  to  their  question, 
which  was  formulated  on  their  misapprehension.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  John  the  Baptist  is  the  '*  messen- 
ger" of  chap.  iii.  1  and  the  ''Elijah"  of  this  verse  is 
shown  coDclusively  (as  far  as  Christians  are  concerned) 
by  Luke  i.  16, 17  before  his  birth,  by  Matt.  iii.  1—12. 
Mark  i.  2 — 8,  Luke  iii.  2 — 18,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry.  Moreover,  our  Lord  Himself  assured  the 
people  that  John  was  this  **  messenger  "  and  "  Elijah  " 
(Matt.  xi.  10,  seq. ;  Luke  vii.  27,  seq.),  and  His  disciples 
that  he  had  appeared,  and  not  been  recognised  (luitt. 
xvii.  11,  seq, ;  Mark  iz.  1,  seq.).  Finally,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fkct  that  these  two  greatest  of  Old  Testunent 


prophets,  Moses  and  Elias,  who  are  mentioned  together 
m  this  last  prophetic  exhortation,  are  the  two  who 
appeared  with  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, when  all  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Law 
and  the  prophets  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

(6)  And  he  shall  turn  ...  to  their  fathers. 
— ^This  does  not  refer  to  the  settlement  of  family  dis- 
putes, such  as  might  have  arisen  from  marriage  with 
foreign  wives.  "  The  fathers  are  rather  the  ancestors 
of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  patriarchs,  and  generally 
the  pious  forefathers  .  .  .  The  sons,  or  children, 
are  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Malachi's  own  time 
and  the  succeeding  ages." — Keil  "  The  hearts  of  the 
godly  fathers  ana  ungodly  sons  are  estranged  from 
one  another.  The  bond  of  union — viz.,  the  common 
love  of  God — ^is  wanting.  The  fathers  are  ashamed 
of  their  children,  and  the  children  of  their  fathers."-^ 
Hengsienherg,  (Oomp.  particularly  Isa.  xxix.  22 — 24, 
and  the  paraphrastic  citation  of  Mai.  iv.  6  in  Luke  i  17.) 

Curse. — ^tter,  ban.  (Comp.  Zech.  xiv.  11.)  As  with 
the  conclusion  of  Isaiah,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes, 
so  here  the  Jew  read  in  the  synagogue  the  last  verse 
but  one  over  again  after  the  last  verse,  to  avoid  con- 
cluding with  words  of  ill  omen,  thus :  "  Behold  I  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  JEHOVAH." 
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